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A FOREWORD. 
By Tue Epiror. 


T the beginning of a New Year it is natural to all of 
A us to offer good wishes and to form good resolutions. 
We therefore present to all our readers our good wishes 
for a prosperous and happy New Year, and record our 
resolution to do what les in our power to assist in the 
realisation of those wishes. We do not, however, pretend 
to pose as philanthropists or wish to obscure the fact 
that THe ARCHITECT, in common with all other technical 
journals, is conducted as a business and primarily for the 
benefit of the proprietors. 

But we are fortunate in being able to feel that our 
business-is closely bound up with the prosperity and the 
happiness of our readers, our contributors, and our adver- 
tisers, and that we may therefore so direct our energies 
that. for all profit and pleasure may be the result. 

For our readers we purpose to include articles on the 
art of architecture, the profession and the business of 
architects, that may afford interest and instruction to the 
many varied activities and enthusiasms of all. We crave 
the indulgence of those to whom some of the subjects on 
which we treat may not appeal on the ground that there 
are others to whom they are attractive. We are resuming in 
this issue illustrations of our Cathedrals, and shall con- 
tinuethose of the Colleges of Oxford. We commence a series 
of articles on Cold Storage and Refrigeration, a subject 
that has become of considerable importance to all archi- 
tects who have to design buildings in which people live, 
not only hotels but private residences, besides the more 
obvious class of manufactories. We have other subjects 
in view, both’practical and artistic, with which we pro- 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, January 10. 

Liverpool Architectural Society: Paper on ‘Town Planning and 
Architecture,” by Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A. 

Surveyors’ Institution: Paper on ‘The Housing and Town Planning 
Act, 1909,”’ by Mr. John Willmot. The discussion will include 
that on the paper by Mr. Davidge read on November 22. 

Tuesday, January 11. 

Illuminating Engineering Society: Discussion on “ Glare, its Causes 

and Effects,” to be opened by Dr. J. Herbert Parsons, F'.R.C.S. 
Wednesday, January 12. 

Architectural Association: Opening lecture of a course on ‘“ Huro- 
pean Medieval Architecture,” by Mr. Edward S. Prior. 

Manchester Society of Architects: Paper on “Concrete and Con- 
crete Tests,” by Mr. A. HE. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A. 

Thursday, January 13. 

Royal Academy: Course of Four Lectures on Painting, by Sir W. B 
Richmond, R.A., K.C.B.; (1) “ Design and Drawing.” 

Royal Society of Arts: Paper on “ Art Administration in India ”’ 
(Indian Section), by Mr. E. B, Havell. 

Friday, January 14. 

Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘A Comparison between English 

and Continental Ironwork,” by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 


pose to deal at length in the future. For our junior 
readers we have started a Students’ Sketching and 
Measuring Club, in the hope of adding one more induce- 
ment to a branch of study of the highest value and im- 
portance, and this we trust will be well supported. 

For our contributors we propose to afford the oppor- 
tunity of publicity to those who have not yet reached the 
heights of fame, but who deserve to do so, while we hope 
still to be allowed to illustrate the work of masters in the 
art. In common with our contemporaries, we do not 
wish to include, save on exceptional occasions, drawings 
or photographs that have appeared elsewhere. ‘There is 
too much good work being done now in British architec- 
ture to allow room for duplication. It is quite a common 
thing in an open competition to find numerous designs 
that, though not fortunate enough to receive a premium, 
well merit publicity before they are rolled up and put away 
on the top shelf. 

For our advertisers we ask the consideration and atten- 
tion of all practising architects, for it is only the support 
of advertisers that makes possible the existence of 
technical journals. If there were no advertisers there 
would be no illustrations in our own or any other archi- 
tectural paper, and the architects who are doing good work 
would scarcely be known to their brother artists beyond 
a very small circle of intimate acquaintances. Therefore 
we ask our readers not to throw away the advertisement 
pages without a glance, and we do so the more readily 
because we know that these pages often help the busy 
practising architect to keep himself up to date in facilities 
for improved work and prevent him from keeping to his 
own little groove, which, ever deepening, shuts him off 
from what is going on around him. 

FREDERIC R. Farrow. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN 1909. 
HE year 1909 has been one of those whose end has 
been welcomed in the world of architecture, accom- 
panied by a forlorn hope that its successor may have 
better things in store. Activity in building is admittedly 
subject to wave action, now rising to the height of a 


boom, now falling to the depths of a slump. We in this | 


country have now experienced the deepest slump within 
the memory of practising architects and active builders, 
and as yet there appears little sign of the swing of the 
pendulum to a period of prosperity. 
Added to the normal operations of bad trade and com- 
mercial depression, 
Tue Bupart 
of the past year has exerted a most paralysing influence 
on all building. Confidence in any assured set of con- 


ditions under which not only speculation but investment | 
in any form of building might be undertaken with a reason- | 


able sense of security has been utterly abolished. Not 
only have the financial proposals of the Government pro- 
mised burdens on building of a crushing character, but 
there has been inspired the Worse feeling that no one can 
foresee what further impositions may follow. 

The rich man hesitates to buy an estate and build 
a mansion suitable to his means when he is confronted 
with the probability that these may subject him to an 
impost greater even than his wealth can sustain. The 
business man will not stoop to the folly of investing his 
capital in bricks and mortar when he cannot possibly 
estimate the extent to which his outgoings may be in- 
creased by an indefinite increment of taxation. 
paratively poor man, who, out of his hard-earned savings, 


The com- | 


puts his twenty or thirty pounds into a bit of freehold at a 


land sale is hit hardest of all. He knows that if the land 
taxes of the Finance Bill of 1909 are carried into effect he 


cannot possibly make a profit, and may sustain an actual 
loss. 


A period of deep depression is not that in which we 


| may expect to find the inception of great works of archi- 
_ tecture, and thus it comes about that the event of the 


year has been the completion of the 


VIcTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, 


from the designs of Sir Aston Wess, R.A., notable not 
only as the consummation of a great building, but as the 
provision of an invaluable aid to the study of architecture — 
and accessory art, in which the many treasures that have 
been gathered together at South Kensington can be pro- 
perly seen and appreciated. In connection with the 
museum, the passing of the collections of the late Mr. 
GEORGE Sautina from the condition of a loan to that of a 
possession of the nation is a memorable event of the year. 

Of great importance in the modern history of archi- 
tecture has been the passing into law of the 


Hovusine, Town Puannina, &c., Aot, 

and the recognition thereby enforced on the public mind of 
the fact that town planning should be raised from the hap- 
hazard method of muddle that has hitherto been the vogue 
in this country to an organised systern of well directed 
effort in which the peculiarly architectural quality of 
prevision is essential. The preservation of the amenities 
is now by way of being recognised as of importance, not 
only to the comfort but to the health and social well-being 
of the community. It is a distinct gain to the position of 
architecture that beauty has come to be estimated as a vital 
element in our towns. Various congresses and confer- 
ences, lectures and discussions have assisted in drawing 
attention to the many questions that are connected with 
town planning, even if, as yet, they have not determined 
the principles far less the details of the science of laying 
out and building a city or a suburb as an organised entity. 

The appointment of Mr. Sranuey D. ApsHeap, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Associate Professor of Civic Design in the 
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University of Liverpool is an earnest that the subject of 

town planning is to be dealt with seriously as a branch 

of architecture requiring careful study and research as well 

as imaginative conception to raise it to its proper sphere. 
Last year has been for the 


Royat InstiTuTE oF BririsH ARCHITECTS 
a memorable one, for it has seen the reception of the new 
Charter that is intended to pave the way for the attempt 
to make the Royal Institute more truly representative and 
more completely comprehensive of the body of architects 
in Great Britain. The new Charter has rendered neces- 
sary the modification of the by-laws of the Society, and 
this has occupied much time during the past session, 
largely by reason of the endeavour on the one hand to 
increase the power and autocracy of the Council, and on 
the other to restrict that body’s independence of the 
general membership. At the last business meeting of the 
year the general body of members were surprised by the 
announcement that the Council is actually engaged on 
the drafting of a Bill for the Parliamentary sanction of— 
something. What that something may be remains to be 
seen, and whether it will satisfy the advocates of 


REGISTRATION 


is doubtful. Perhaps the members of the Council, the 
majority of whom are anti-registrationists, have recognised 
that there is an overwhelming preponderance of opinion 
among architects throughout the kingdom in favour of 
registration, and that it is better for those who fear evil 
results from its enforcement to assist in framing a Bill by 
which those dreaded evils may be minimised rather than 


to offer an uncompromising opposition to the desires of 
the majority. 

The Royal Institute has been able during the past year 
to effect a solution of the problem of obtaining more roomy 
quarters by the acquisition of premises adjoining its pre- 
vious home at 9 Conduit Street, which, if not so heroic a 
scheme as a fine new building might have proved, will 
apparently serve its purpose for many years to come. 

Steel frame construction and reinforced concrete have 
now so far become actualities in English architecture 
that an 

AMENDMENT OF THE Lonpon BuripIna Acts 

was an urgent necessity, and has been incorporated in our 
statute law during the past year, thus establishing a code 
of regulations recognising and determining the conditions 
under which these methods of construction may be em- 
ployed in the Metropolis. The opposition of the Royal 
Institute to some of the regulations proposed by the 
London County Council, particularly those dealing with 
the internal construction of steel frame buildings, was 
unsuccessful. 

Harly in the year we directed public attention to the 
imminent danger from fire of 


Gr, Pauu’s CATHEDRAL 


and other national and monumental works of architecture, 
and we are pleased to be able to record that, under the 
direction of Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the surveyor to the 
fabric, a high-pressure system of water supply has been 
installed at St. Paul’s, which should go far to reduce the 
danger that formerly existed. 
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Liverproont’s New CaTHEDRAL 


has made satisfactory progress during the year, and the 
Lady chapel is now within measurable distance of com- 
pletion, the building being roofed in and the stained glass 
windows inserted. The choir is also well advanced. 

The Corporation of the City of London has determined 
on the construction of the new 


St. Pavun’s Bripas, 


which we trust will become an ornament to the river, as 
well as a practical improvement to the traffic facilities of 
the Metropolis. The cost of this important work, as well 
as of the improvement of Southwark Bridge, will be de- 
frayed from the funds of the Bridge House Estates, which 
trust has already done so much in the past for the benefit 
of the citizens of London. 


Important Buinpincs ComMpLETED 


have not been so numerous or of such magnitude as we 
have been able to record during previous years, and the 
paucity of their number reflects the depression which has 
now existed for a considerable period. Among those with 
which the past year may be credited are the first portion of 
the buildings of Birmingham University, from the designs 
of Sir Aston Wess, R.A., and Mr. E. Inaress BELL; 
the extension of the Bradford Town Hall, at a cost of 
86,0001., the work of Mr. F. E. P. Epwarps, formerly 
the City Architect of Bradford, in consultation with Mr. 
R. Norman Suaw, R.A.; the premises of the British 
Medical Association, Agar Street, Strand, London, of 
which Mr. H. Prercy Apams was the architect; the 
Northern Assurance Company’s building in Moorgate 
Street, Loridon, by the late Mr. E. A. Gruntna and the 
late Mr. E. W. Mounrrorp; the new Post Office at Hull, 
erected at a cost of 53,0001., from the designs of Mr. W. 
Port, of His Majesty’s Office of Works; new offices for 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, in Cockspur Street, 
London, from the designs of Sir Aston Wess, RAS: 
the City of London Workhouse and Infirmary at Homer- 
ton, which Mr. Atperr E. Prirpmore has carried out at 
a cost of between 50,0001. and 55,0001.; the Court of 
Sessions Buildings at Edinburgh, designed by Mr. W. T. 
OvpRIEVE, His Majesty's principal architect for Scotland. 
There have been also a large number of school buildings 
completed all over the country, and what activity there 


has been displayed in building during the past year may be 
said to have been largely centred in this class of edifice, 
both as regards buildings completed and buildings com- 
menced. 

A certain amount of work has been carried out in 
ecclesiastical buildings, and among the 


CHURCHES COMPLETED 


we may note St. Andrew’s, Handsworth, built from the 
designs of Mr. W. H. Brpuake at a cost of 11,0001. ; the 
first part of St. Margaret’s Church, Leeds, from the 
designs of Mr. Tempte Moore; St. Alban’s Church, 
Bournemouth, of which Mr. G. H. Fentowrs Prynng 
is the architect; St. Luke’s, Wimbledon Park, designed 
by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


Important WorKS COMMENCED 


during the year include Arbroath Railway Station, at a 
cost of 50,0001., for the Caledonian and North British 
Railway Companies; Wandsworth Union Infirmary, to 
cost 66,5501., for which Mr. J. S. Gipson is the architect ; 
the extension of Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, under the 
direction of Mr. Winu1amM Keuiy, amounting to 25,0001. ; 
new baths, Derby Road, Weaste, for which Messrs. 
Manenaut & Lirrtewoop are the architects, and which 
are to cost 24,0001. ; the Albert Mission’ Hall and Astor 
Institute, Manchester, designed by Messrs. Mornay & 
Sons, and amounting to 55,0001. ; the offices of the Pala- 
tine Bank, at Manchester, costing 30,000l., for which 
Messrs. Briaas, WouSTENHOLME & THORNELY are the 
architects ; the Liverpool Royal Infirmary Building from 
the designs of Mr. J. Francis Doyun, which is estimated 
to cost between 25,0001. and 30,0001.; the Post Office 
extension at Bristol, designed by Mr. Jonn RuTHEeRForD, 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works, the anticipated expendi- 
ture on which is 40,0001.; the extension of Belfast 
Asylum at a cost of 70,0001., for which Messrs. GRAEMB, 
Warr & Tutnocn are the architects; the central building 
of the Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, London, for 
which Mr. Rownuanp PuumBE is the architect, and which 
is estimated to cost 90,0001.; the new building of the 
General Accident Assurance Corporation, Aldwych, 
London, designed by Mr. J. J. Burner; new offices for 
the Anglo-American Oil Company, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, for which Mr. Ernest Runvz is the architect ; 
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new Royal Infirmary buildings for Perth City and County, 


the cost of which, from Mr. James Miuier’s designs, is | 
estimated at 36,8001.; Town Hall and Municipal Build- | 


ings, Torquay, to cost 30,0001., Mr. THomas Davison 
having secured the appointment as architect in open com- 
petition; Glasgow Infirmary extension, amounting to 
80,0001.; New Grand Hotel, Sheffield, by Messrs. 


Connon & CHORLEY; new offices for the Woods and | 


Forest Commission, designed by Mr. Jonn Murray; 
Cardiff Infirmary, at a cost of 32,8511., by Mr. E. M. 
Bruce Vauauan; Napsbury Asylum, Middlesex, 56,9481., 
by Mr. Rownanp PiumBsE; additional offices for the Royal 
London Mutual Insurance Company, designed by Mr. 
JoHN BeuLcHEeR, R.A., to cost about 24,000l.; lunatic 
asylum, Mile End, for the county of Essex, for which 
Messrs. Kina & Son’s tender at 189,691. has been 
accepted, Messrs. F. Wuitmore & W. H. Town being the 
architects; and the raft foundation and retaining walls 
for the London County Hall, for which Messrs. F. & 
H. F. Hiaas’s tender at 46,900/. has been accepted. 


New CHURCHES COMMENCED 


include St. Ambrose, Bristol, designed by Messrs. W. V. 
& A. R. Govan; St. Michael and All Angels, Summer- 
town, of which Mr. A. Marpon Mowsnray is the archi- 
tect; Methodist church at Dunstable, for which 
Messrs. Wirners & Merepira are the architects; 
memorial church of St. Philip, Litherland, Liverpool, by 
Mr. J. Francis Dorie; St. Michael, Newquay, from 
designs by Mr. J. N. Compr; St. Martin’s, Worcester, 
and St. Mark’s, Woodcote, Purley, for both of which 
Mr. G. H. Feuuowes Prynne is the architects St. 
Saviour’s, Westcliff, by Messrs. Hoarn & WHEELER. 


COMPETITIONS 


decided during the year have largely been limited in num- 
ber of participants either by geographical or other basis 
of selection. Amongst those to be noted are that for the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary, Mr. Epwin T. Haun being the 
assessor, and the places of honour being awarded to Mr. 
H. Percy Apams, Messrs. Henman & Cooper, and 
Messrs. Wortuincton & Son; for the Cornwall County 
Council offices, in whch Mr. G. H. Fentowrs PRyNNE 
placed Messrs. Stncock & Ruay first, Messrs. PEARSON 
& Mitpurn second, and Messrs. Warwick & Hau third; 
for Blackpool Library, in which Messrs. CuLLEN, Locu- 


HEAD & Brown were placed first by the assessor, Mr. G. H. 
Witioucusy, and there were bracketed equal for second 
place Messrs. Cooprr & Suater, Mr. H. R. Garpner, 
Mr. C. H. Porrser, Messrs. Russet & Cooper, Messrs. 
Tuomson & Bristow; for additions to Whittingham 
Asylum, Lancashire, the premiated designs being by 
Messrs. Sykes & Evans, Mr. Percy D. Lopcs, and 
Messrs. APPLEYARD & Quiaain ; for branch offices at Leeds 
for the Pearl Life Assurance Company, for which Mr. 
Percy Moncrton, the assessor, selected the design ot 
Mr. Wintt1am BakEweu; for Middlesbrough Library, in 
which Mr. J. S. Gipson, the assessor, placed the design 
of Messrs. Russety & Coopnr first, that of Messrs. G. H. 
Wenyon & Cuas. H. Porter second, and that of Messrs. 
Cooper & SuaTeR third; for the National Library of 
Wales, in which Mr. SypNay K. GREENSLADE’S design, 
estimated to cost 85,0001., was selected by the assessor, 
Mr. Reatnatp Buomrieip, “A.R.A.; for the extension otf 
the Victoria Buildings, Liverpool University, in which 
the assessor, Mr. Guy Dawser, placed first the design of 
Messrs. Briaas, WOLSTENHOLME & THORNELY ; jor Town 
Hall and Law Courts, Burslem, in which Mr. H. T. HARE, 
the assessor, awarded the first premium to Messrs. 
Russert & Cooper, the second to Mr. E. MontaGur 
Tuomas, and the third to Messrs. Warwick & HALL; 
for extension of Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, in which 
Messrs. Garrat & SmmusTeR were placed first, Messrs. 
Warwick & Hat second, and Mr. WILLIAM HEy woop 
third by the assessor, Mr. LEoNARD Sroxzs ; for Berk- 
shire County Council offices, in which the premiums went 
to Mesars. Warwick & Hatz, Mr. EH. J. SHREWSBURY, 
and Messrs. Witus & Anpsrson, Mr. MErvyN 
Macartney being the assessor ; for extension of Grimsby 
Town Hall, in which Sir W. ALFRED GELDER, the 
assessor, placed Messrs. Habs, Jouns & BrowveE first, 
Messrs. WirHers & MEREDITH second, and Messrs. 
Riapy, Outver & PHIpPs third; for Girls’ School, Harro- 
cate, to cost 46,000I., a limited competition, in which 
Mr. H. W. Cuarrers, the assessor, selected the design 
of Mr. W. Gupen Scort; for Training College, Hull, in 
which the premiated designs were those of Messrs. 
Grovcu, Burner & SAVAGE first, Mr. W. H. THorp 
second, Mr. G. H. B. Govuup third, Mr. Joun W. Simp- 
son being the assessor ; for Isolation Hospital, Aberdare, 
‘a which Sir WituIaM Emerson and Dr. W. WILLIAMS, 
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the assessors, placed Mr. Epwarp C. H. Matpman first, 
Messrs. StockpaLe, Harrison & Sons and Mr. Howarp 
H. Tuomson second, and Mr. E. Montracur Tuomas third. 


Honours anD APPOINTMENTS 
during the past year include the gift of the Royal Gold 
Medal to Dr. ArrHur Joun Evans, the bestowal of a C.B. 
on Sir Aston Wess, R.A., the elevation of Mr. Joun 
Bevcuer to the full rank of Royal Academician, the 
appointment of Mr. Joun SuaTer as a member of the 
Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act. 


OBITUARY. 

The past year has removed from among us Mr. J. H. 
Ricuarpson, Mr. James Nnare, Mr. J. L. Murray, Mr. 
R. H. Boycz, Mr. H. A. L. Ouup, Mr.. Coz A. Apams, 
Mr. W. W. Beruetu, Mr. A. H. Paget, Mr. C. J. H. 
Cooper, Mr. T. M. Reaps, Mr. J. M. Taytor, Mr. H. D. 
Bryan, Mr. N. S. Josep, Mr. H. Stock, Mr. J. W. 
Prenroutp, Mr. J. A. CampsBetu, Mr. W. Owen, Mr. H. 
Hau, Mr. F. H. Pownatu, Mr. F. H.-Wiutams, Mr. T. 
Wortuinecton, Mr. M. A. Hennessy, Mr. H. B. Gar- 
Ling, Mr. G. C. SHerrin, Mr. T. W. Curuer, Mr. A. B. 
Rowe. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

SEVERAL members of the Royal Institute journeyed 
to Conduit Street on Monday last, some from long dis- 
tances, to discuss the amended Regulations for Architec- 
tural Competitions which have been placed in the hands 
of members, but this part of the agenda was not reached, 
as practically the whole evening was occupied with the 


consideration of quite private and personal matters of little 
general interest. These concerned largely the doings of. 
some members of the Practice Standing Committee, and 
at least showed what we have before urged, the necessity 
for a code of professional ethics or etiquette which should 
define what is and what is not proper professional conduct 
in an architect. 


At present members of the Council and other archi- 
tects of high standing do things that some ordinary mem- 
bers consider are derogatory to their professional stand- 
ing, and, on the other hand, the men on the front bench 
deem practices adopted by some of the rank and file un- 
worthy of professional men. In the present chaotic state 
of opinion each is inclined to ‘‘ atone for sins he is in- 
clined to by damning those he has no mind to.’’ 


Tue Practice Standing Committee would seem to be 
the proper body to draft such a code for the discussion and 
acceptance of members generally, and until they do so 
members of that Committee ought in their own practice to 
be especially careful to do nothing that can be considered 
by the most captious as in the least degree questionable or 
indiscreet. This Committee is at present, to some extent, 
the censor morum of the profession, and the conduct of its 
members should be, like that of Cmsar’s wife, above 
suspicion. 


Iv our advertisement pages will be found the regula- 
tions and particulars of subjects for our Students’ Sketch- 
ing and Measuring Club, which we trust will receive warm 
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THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCOS, LEON.—Drawn by Les~in Wiuxinson, A R.1.B.A. 


support from a large number of the younger members 
of the architectural profession, for whose benefit it is 
intended. ‘The measurement of old work is now scarcely 
so popular as it was in the days of Gothic enthusiasm, but 
it is still, in our opinion, an essential part of a young archi- 
tect’s training, for itis only by careful measurement that 
the niceties and refinements of design in architecture can 
be observed and appreciated. Sketching gives the student 


a knowledge of the effects produced, but measurement is 


necessary that he may learn how those effects are pro- 
duced. © This holds good of Renaissance designs as well as 
of Mediseval or Classic. The difference that we feel between 
the work of Intco Jones and Wren, between that,-of 


Gipps and Hawxesmoor, is scarcely definable in words or | 


in sketches; its nature must be examined by actual 
measurement. ; 


-Tur Master of the Charterhouse, the Rev. Gmraup 8S. 
Davies, M.A., in a letter to the Times, makes a sugges- 
tion with regard to the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, with which we cannot but agree. He proposes 
that the summer exhibition should be devoted entirely to 
-paintings in oil, and that sculpture, water-colour, black- 
and-white and architecture should be allotted the winter 
exhibition. It is obvious to all that at present the Royal 
Academy apparently recognises but one art, that of paint- 
ing in oil, and that all’other forms of art are grudgingly 
-given‘a.corner on sufferance. There. would, we fancy, be 
no unwillingness on the part of painters in oil to find more 
space available for their pictures in the summer exhibition, 
whilst the practitioners of the other art crafts, including 
architecture, would rejoice in a better opportunity of dis- 
playing their work if only at a winter exhibition. The 
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success of the Grafton Gallery exhibition of old masters 
relieves the Royal Academy of its dutiful but unprofitable 
necessity for an exhibition on the old lines. 


Signor Naruan, the Syndic of Rome, is hardly going 
the right way to pave the path of success for the great 
exhibition that is to be held in the Eternal City next year. 
Most Englishmen, in common with the citizens of other 
nations, like and admire Italy, and would do what they 
could to further the success of Rome’s exhibition. But 
Signor Naruan, with the Council of which he is the head, 
is not content with opposing those of his own countrymen 
who value the remains of Italy’s artistic and historic past, 
but flouts all art-lovers who have the impertinence to 
support the views of the cultured artists and archeologists 
of Italy, and tells them to mind their own business and 
stay at home. Hence the present newspaper campaign 
against the foreigner in Italy, but we need not get excited 
over the ebullitions of the present representatives of the 


S.P.Q.R. 


THE municipality of Paris takes a large view of the 
amenities of the city when it asks Parliamentary sanction 
for a loan of 36,000,000/. for improvements to the town 
planning, the removal of insanitary areas, the repaying 
of streets, the provision of new promenades and squares, 
the repair or rebuilding of public edifices. Included 
amongst the improvements is that of school buildings, the 
completion of the public markets, and the provision of 
sanatoria to aid in the fight against tuberculosis. We wish 
the City of Paris success in its enlightened enterprise. 


Houme Lacy, near Hereford, is one of the treasure 
houses of English domestic art, and the sale of its contents 
on the last day of this month and three following days will 
afford a grand opportunity for the collector of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century furniture, of tapestry, of pictures, 
and of a magnificent series of carvings by GRINLING 
GIBBONS. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.* 
By 8. Bowen Wiuurams, M.S.A. 


HE subject of Llandaff Cathedral is one that, if 
properly treated, is capable of inducing a great deal 
of pleasure and interest; for a cathedral is, as it were. 
a materialised epitome of the various changes and vicis- 
situdes through which the people in the vicinity have 
passed during the ages that the cathedral has been in 
existence. We see in its early beginnings the budding 
of a religious feeling, then its development onwards to 
fruition; we see the story of the trials and tribulations 
which troublous times have brought upon the people in 
the picture of the desolation which has overtaken the 
fabric at certain times; and again later the revival of a 
religious fervour portrayed in the restoration of the 
beloved walls. This is more or less true of all medieval 
cathedrals, but it is especially the case with Llandaff 
Cathedral. 

To anyone with the least spark of imagination in his 
veins, or the least love for the history of his country 
and his Church, it is a source of the most profound 
pleasure to linger in the vicinity of such a building or 
to loiter through its aisles, conning and reading, in signs» 
known and easily recognised by the professional eye, the 
ancient history of the building, and seeing here and there 
indications, more eloquent than words, of the great labour 
and love which have been expended in its erection. A 
roughly hewn capital here, a queer hieroglyphic there, a 
rediscovered fresco in one place, or a mutilated reredos 
elsewhere, all have a meaning to the trained eye, in- 
dications of the various changes which time has brought 
about. The time spent in deciphering old inscriptions 
or examining old monuments, delineating some mould- 
ing, &¢., is not lost, but opens up a new vista of ancient 
lore, and at the same time creates a love for the under- 
lying professional work which is of immense value to the 
architectural student. 


* See Illustration. 
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~ But to proceed from the general to the particular. 
First of all we will give a skeleton history of the cathedral 
we have in mind, and then touch upon the various 
features of architectural interest which strike an inquiring 
visitor. 

Llandaff is a Welsh word meaning “‘the church 
(lan) on the Taff.’’ The see is one of the oldest 
in the kingdom, being seccnd only to that of Sodor 
and Man. We have no authentic records of the founda- 
tion, and this is one very unfortunate circumstance con- 
nected with the church. Few records were ever kept, 
and most of these even have been destroyed. There is a 
tradition that King Lucius built a church at Llandaff 
about the year 170, but this rests on very shallow 
foundations." It is certain, however, that a Welsh 
bishop, either of Caerleon or Llandaff, was present at 
the Council of Arles in France in the year 314, and it 
is also believed that a Bishop of Llandaff was present 
at a Council held near Bristol in the year 608 by St. 

-Aucustrne. The founders of this early church, so far as 
evidence and not tradition goes, were Saints Dupricius 
(or Dyrria) and Tzmo, and their remains are said to be 
buried in the present cathedral. They were the real 
authentic pioneers of the church, and to them is due the 
credit of establishing the Christian faith on a firm basis 
in the district. 

What kind of a church was that of Saints Dupricius 
and Tr11o we have no means of knowing, for there are 
absolutely no remains whatever. The history of the 
present cathedral dates from the twelfth century, and the 
church of Saints Dupricius and TEILo was swept away to 
make room for the new one. 

Bishop Urpan was appointed in 1107 by the Normans, 
and he at once began to erect a new church on the site 
of the old one. This cathedral of UrBan’s was a small 
one, and during the succeeding generations underwent 
many alterations and additions. 

During the Early English period it was extended 
westward as far as the present west front, and the gable 
portion of this front presents unchanged its appearance 


in the beginning and middle of the twelfth century. A 
tower was raised on both sides of this front, that on the 
north side being slightly the higher of the two. 

A short time afterwards the chapter-house was 
added, in the Early English style, and somewhere 
between the years 1270 and 1290 the Lady chapel was 
built by Bishop pz Braoss, who lies buried there. The 
Lady chapel exhibits traces of the transition to Deco- 
rated work. The large and notable Norman archway 
between the presbytery and the Lady chapel is a retained 
portion of UrBan’s church. 

Later on it became necessary to rebuild the walls of 
the presbytery, and at the same time the aisle walls of 
nave and choir were pulled down and rebuilt. In the 
latter case two Norman portals were retained, though it 
is probable their position has been altered. 

Some time afterwards the tower on the north-west 
angle was rebuilt in the Perpendicular style by JASPER 
Tupor, uncle of King Henry VII. 

This was the last structural alteration the cathedral 
underwent, and so after two or three hundred years the 
cathedral was a completed one, having passed through 
the same changes which most of the Norman churches 
suffered. 

It may be as well to pause here a moment and try 
and fix in our mind’s eye the appearance it presented. 
Tt was small in size, with a long, unbroken length of roof 
over nave and choir. This, with the lack of transepts, 
must have given it the appearance of a large parochial 
church rather than a cathedral. There was no spire at 
the west end, but two towers, the tower which the present 
spire has replaced being lower and plainer than that on 
the north side. ‘The chapter-house roof was of low 
pitch, and generally the whole could not have been par- 
ticularly attractive. Inside it was doubtless more pleas- 
ing, the long, unbroken roof and main arcade giving it 
a certain dignity and grace. 

This then was the state of the cathedral for some 150 
years; but about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
during the time of the Reformation, it began to suffer 
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Drawn by Banister EF. Furercuer, F.R.I.B.A. 


sadly from neglect and decay, 
other cathedral in the country. 

There had never been a resident bishop and no 
episcopal residence. The various bishops had alienated 
the land of the see, and it was in a very poverty-stricken 
state. In 1575 the cathedral was in absolute ruin, and 
the number of persons on the chapter was reduced. in 
order to gbtain funds. The remains of various residences 
attached to the cathedral were used as pig-sties and 
stables, and the church was described by a contemporary 
writer as ‘‘ dug in pits and more like a desolate and pro- 
fane place than a house of prayer.’’ Later on, during 
the civil war between Cuarues I. and the Parliament, the 
cathedral suffered still more, and there is a tradition that 
OLIVER CROMWELL Stabled the horses of his troops within 
the walls of this desolated and desecrated church. Be 
that as it may, the revenues of the see were confiscated in 
1649, the year of King Cuaruzs’s execution, and the 
library was dispersed and destroyed. The Royalists of 
the county were summoned to Cardiff Castle on a cold 
winter’s day and were shown a fire at which to thaw 
themselves.. To their intense indignation they found 
that the fire was fed with the prayer-books and part 
of the library of the cathedral. 

(To be continued.) 


even more so than -any 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECUS.—NO, 28, MR. EDWIN L, LUTYENS, F.R.1.B A. 
\ R. LUTYENS has made his. mark in English architec- 

‘I ture chiefly by his domestic work, which is ever 
characterised by originality and infinite variety. No one- 
can speak of a “‘ Luryens style,’’ for he is ‘continually 


trying new ideas in plan, in composition and in. texture, 
and usually with success. Although he has but.recently 


| Jomed the R.I.B.A., his es ie. leduto his 


election on the Council. 
NO.'29. SIR ALFRED BRUMWELL THOMAS, F.R.LB.A, | | 
IR BRUMWELL THOMAS is one of the younger: 
generation of our prominent architects, and has 
attained his position by success in open competitions, prin- 
cipally in designs for municipal buildings.. His, mast | 
notable works have been: those. at Belfast, Stockport, and ; 
Woolwich. .- asia «i 


a, 


HEATHCOTE, ILKLEY._THE ENTRANCE-THE HALL. 

HIS is one of Mr. Luryens’s latest works and a good 
 example-of the originality of treatment with which | 
he uses the vernacular language of architecture. © he Mey, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—EAST END OF LADY ‘CHAPEL. 
\ J ITH this view from the eastward we resume our series , 
of the Cathedrals of England and Wales, and shall; 
continue with several other illustrations. An account of 
the cathedral will be found on page 10. mas 


) 


GNS FOR CHURCH FITTINGS. 
HIS drawing was exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1909). : 
and is interesting as an example of modern English. 
church architecture. The architects are Messrs. J. 
GrBpons & Son. . 


. MOSQUE OF OSMAN IIl., CONSTANTINOPLE. at, 
MOSQUE OF SULEIMAN I, CONSTANTINOPLE.—VIEW eat v 
SOUTH-WEST. 


IESE drawings'by Mr. Jas. B. Futon, A.R.I. B. “hy 
illustrate good examples of the characteristic arehi-. 
tecture of Constantinople under Mohammedan rule. 
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“BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE, 
ew By B. R. Grippon. 


EFORE we can proceed to define what is meant by 
‘beauty’? in architecture, we must decide as to what 

we wish to convey when we speak of ‘‘ beauty ’’ in any con- 
nection ; that is, what constitutes beauty. It is perhaps the 
most difficult of all abstract principles to define, for we are 


so readily sensible of its presence, from the effect it produces | 


on the emotions, that it rarely occurs to us to attempt an 
analysis of the qualities which combine to produce the result 
as a whole. 

Beauty then, in the abstract, appears to be that com- 
bination of qualities which attracts and sustains the interest, 
and which by approximating, however remotely, to perfection 
of expression, incites t. é'imagination to conceive a closer 
approach , to ‘the ideal.’ It thus acts as a living. principle 
animating a quiescent 'medium, tendering it capable of ex- 
pressing all its essential qualities; and the more perfectly 
it effects’ this result,"the'‘more powerfully it affects the 
emotions, and, by the very directness of its appeal, affords 
thé highest form of mental pleasure. It may be said that 
beauty is the language of truth} but while all perfect beauty 
is the expression of truth, it does not follow that all truths 
must be beautiful when translated into sensible form. There 
are a vast, number of truths, material, scientific, spiritual, 
which aré inherently repellent, and the ,most faithful and 
perfect expression of their meaning could only succeed in in- 
creasing the instinctive aversion they produce, exactly the 
reverse of the effect of beauty. Beauty is therefore the perfect 
expression of an attractive truth. _ 

“Now, accepting this general definition of beauty, what is 
the fundamental truth of architecture? What is the reason 
for its being? It is essentially a means to an end; it is the 
provision in artistic form of the fulfilment of material re- 
quirements, and it is the adaptation of these requirements in 
the manner best calculated to express them pleasingly in the 
form of the'completed building which constitutes that distine- 
tion which marks the difference between mere building and 


| 


| 


- lines of the triglyphs below. 


ee eae 


architecture. It would be difficult to improve upon, Inigo 
Jones’s definition of the ideal in this art, that it must be 
‘solid, proportional according to rules, masculine and un- 
affected.”? Exception might be taken to the proportion being 
necessarily ‘‘ according to rules,’’ but if for these rules we take 
the recorded expérience and the results of experiments of by- 
gone masters of the art, not the mere text-book figures of any 
one architect, there is surely little to urge against it. 

So we have as the essentials by which the truth—the 
purpose and meaning of each building—is to be expressed : 
solidity, proportion, vitality and strength, the most masculine 
characteristics, and freedom from all affectation, and each of 
these implies rather a group of qualities than one complete in 
itself. a. 

First take solidity. This implies that the building must be 
solid in appearance as well as in fact. Itmust possess repose 
and breadth, giving it an appearance of assured purpose, and 
every detail must be carefully subordinated to the whole. It 
must convey the impression that the designer has thoroughly 
grasped the requirements he had to fulfil; and having done 
so, has grouped them together as a single whole to be incor-| 
porated in one complete design, an impression which can only 
be communicated by perfect unity in the design, and unity 
is essentially solidity. } Stability:must appear to ‘be assured, 
and every opening must besupported by a surrounding mass 6f 
solids sufficient to prevent the impression that it weakens the 
structure. The lines ofyvthe: design must suggest that it: is 
firmly placed upon. the ground, and this effect is greatly helped 
if the main lines gradually converge inwards as they rise, and 
it is also assisted by massing: the heaviest, plainest; and 
strongest materials at the base. Note in the Parthenon: how 
the fluted columns lead the eye upward from the plain stylo- 
bate to the comparative richness of the carved-metopes and 
the long lines of exquisite mouldings which relievé the massive 
entablature. Notice how these mouldings emphasise and ‘give 
prominence to the sculptures of the pediments, passing above 


and below them, and, with their delicatety shaded outlines, 


insisting on the contrast)between these sculptures and the bold 


p> ps 


(To be concluded.) 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 


place their inventions on the market. Notable among them 


| 
REFRIGERATION. | were the machines of Windhausen (Austriin), one of which 
By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. | produced 30 cwt. of ice per hour at the Vienna Exhibition 
I _ in 1870, and those of two celebrated Frenchmen, MM. Carré 


_ and Pictet, the first of these being on the absorption prin- 
; ice _ ciple, and the second, sulphurous anhydride compression. 

practically all concentrated within the last thirty | But although, previous to the success of the Bell-Coleman 
years. Even in the late ’seventies its application on a practi- | machine, the attitude of the practical world towards refriger- 
cal scale was still regarded as merely the day-dream of a few | rating engineers had been distinctly sceptical, from the 
irresponsible geniuses, and it was not until the introduction date on which the Circassia discharged her cargo onwards 
of the Bell-Coleman machine in 1879 that refrigeration was progress has been rapid, and the day-dream of the > seventies 
taken seriously by the commercial world at large. But the | is now the basis of ‘a prosperous and fast developing in- 
enterprise of the promoters of this system, in fitting their dustry. Not only is the present market steadily expanding, 
machine to the s.s. Circassia, of the Anchor Line, and but new applications, as the result of scientific research and 
carrying successfully the first cargo of dead meat from experiment, are continually being discovered, and the sphere 
America, at once opened the eyes of the public. The | of usefulness of refrigeration is, at the present time, very 
s.s. Strathleven followed from Australia in 1880, and from wide indeed. All public cold stores and ice factories natu- 
that time forward the success of refrigeration was assured. rally depend for their existence on the freezing machine, 
Previous to ’seventy-nine, beginning with Perkins in 1834, | but it is also an indispensable adjunct in breweries, public 
there had been many attempts to introduce a commercial abattoirs, bacon factories, large dairies and creameries, and 
form of the refrigerating machine, but, although some of | js very extensively used by butchers, provision merchants 
these machines appear to have done fairly good work, their 


wor fishmongers, and poultry dealers. Up-to-date hotels and 
owners evidently lacked the courage of their convictions, or, | country mansions are incomplete without either mechanical 
what is more likely, the capital and influence necessary to ' or ice refrigeration, and other important applications are 


‘tee real development of the science of refrigeration is 
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to be found in the cooling of theatres and public buildings ; 
the storage of furs, rubber, hops, butter, fruit, and all sorts 
of perishable goods ; the quick cooling of lard, and refining of 
whale oil ; the chilling of chocolate, and the manufacture of 
optical lenses, essences, scents, margarine, sulphuric acid, 
&c. Even the corpses in the Morgue at Paris are now arti- 
ficially refrigerated. 

This list, though incomplete, is sufficient to show for 
what a number of different purposes refrigeration is used, 
and as most installations of any size involve either a totally 
new building, or structural alterations to one already in 
existence, the importance of the subject to the architect is 
manifest. He is frequently called upon not only to design 
buildings or extensions for cold storage and other purposes 1n- 
volving the use of refrigeration, but, in many cases, to specify 
the whole of the plant, including the refrigerating machine, 
motive power (gas, oil, steam, electric, or water, as the case 
may be), methods of cooling and form of insulation. A know- 
ledge of refrigeration is therefore essential, in order that he 
may be able to arrange the plant and buildings to the best 
advantage, and, with this end in view, it is proposed in the 
present series of articles to deal with all branches of the subject 
which interest the architect, and show, as far as possible, the 
methods of design principally in vogue at the present day. 

The principle of the refrigerating machine itself will be 
detailed at a later stage. At present, it will be sufficient to 
say that most modern machines work by the alternate con- 
densing and vaporisation of a volatile vapour, such as 
ammonia, within a closed circuit. The evaporation of this 
vapour takes place usually in a system of piping from 50 feet 
to a few miles in length, which may be arranged in the form of 
flat or circular coils, or in single grids, the exact form varying 
with the purpose to which the plant is applied. In accordance 
with a well-known physical principle which may be ex- 
hibited by allowing some ether to evaporate in the palm of 
the hand, the act of vaporisation is accompanied by a large 


absorption of heat into the gas. This heat must be extracted 
from the metal of the coil itself and from its surroundings, 
with the result that anything in its neighbourhood, whether 
air or unfreezable brine, becomes intensely cold. The coil thus 
acts much in the same way as a block of ice, the difference being 
that the coils extract heat from everywhere near to change 
the substance within them from a liquid to a vapour, while 
the change in the case of ice is from the solid form to the 
liquid. The effect in both cases is the same, consisting 1n a 
considerable reduction in the temperature of surrounding 
objects, which, by the use of the evaporating coils, may, if 
necessary, be brought down to zero Fahrenheit or even lower. 
With ice alone they can never be reduced below the freezing 
point of water. 

The arrangements of two small cold chambers, one cooled 
by ice and the other by ‘‘ direct expansion’’ from a re- 
frigerating machine to a temperature of about 38° Fahr., 
are contrasted in figures 1 and 2. Cooling by ice, it will 
be noticed, wastes a certain amount of space, which neces- 
sitates, for a given net capacity within the chamber, an in- 
crease in the radiating surface and the cost of insulation. 

It is obvious that if either of these two chambers were 
constructed in the same way as an ordinary room, the differ- 
ence in temperature between the inside of the walls and the 
outside would cause considerable leakage of heat, resulting 
in waste of ice in the one case, and loss of refrigerating 
effect in the other. To avoid this there are superimposed on 
the ordinary walls, floors, and ceilings, inner layers con- 
structed of various non-conducting materials. Usually one 
kind of insulator only is used, but in some cases there are 
several thicknesses, each composed of a different material, 
with, very often, air spaces in between. The exact method 
employed depends on the purpose for which the cold store is 
to be used, and the opinions of the designer, but.in all cases 
the end in view is to reduce both heat leakage and cost of 
construction to a minimum. 
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In making a selection several points are to be considered. 
The material (or materials if more than one are 
used) should, as far as possible, combine efficiency with 
economy. . It should also be fireproof, or at the least not 
easily combustible. Wermin should fight shy of it, it should 
have no tendency to absorb moisture, and it should not be 
lable to decompose or crumble to dust. No material com- 
plies exactly with all these conditions, but there are several 
which have been proved to fulfil the majority of them, and 
it will be as. well, before proceeding to the actual design of 
cold stores, to become acquainted with the nature and 
properties of each individually. 


Insulating Materials. 

Silicate Cotton.—Slag wool, or silicate cotton, is made 
by melting blast furnace slag at a temperature of about 
3,000° Fahr., and driving through it a jet of superheated 
steam (in some cases compressed air). This treatment dis- 
tends the slag to about twelve times its volume, and trans- 
forms it into a white fibrous substance, similar in some re- 
spects to spun glass. Its fibres, crossing and. interlacing, 
entangle among themselves a vast number of tiny air cells, 
which, being individually non-conductors, give the material 
a high resistance to the passage of heat. .The best wool is 


made from slag which is rich in silica and alumina, and poor 
A certain amount of lime is beneficial and 


in free lime. 


whitens the wool, but an excess causes it to become dusty and 
crumble after it is packed. Very white wool should there- 
fore be looked upon with suspicion. The small globules of. 
glass, which will be found suspended in the wool, also afford 
a good criterion of its efficiency. They are formed by the 
combination of the silica and lime in the slag, and although 
they must always be present in small quantities, the wool. 
should be, as far as possible, free from them, as they reduce 
its insulating efficiency, and at the same time, by increasing 
the weight, lessen the covering power. -, Jey, 

There is a very large demand for slag wool, as it is not 
only cheap, but efficient. 


material known which is absolutely fireproof. By reason of 


_ this property it has on many occasions been of the greatest 


service to the owners of cold stores, and some years ago a. 
notable instance was furnished by a fire which took place at: 


an Irish butter factory.. The buildings were completely 


| gutted, but the slag wool’in the walls of the cold stores, which 


remained standing intact, although blackened by. the heat, 


preserved the goods inside so well that the butter, it is- 


1% 


rumoured, was sold in London at 55s. per.cwt. ». "> 

The one disadvantage it possesses is a slight. 
absorb moisture by-capillary attraction. The effect of this 
absorption, if it were allowed to proceed to the-saturation 


point, would be very harmful, as it would reduce the insulating” 


efficiency of the material by about 40 per cent., and probably 


It is also. the only insulating: 


tendency to- 
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do serious injury to the timber by setting up decomposition. 
But by taking reasonable precautions and, in extreme cases, 
employing a lining of galvanised sheets, the possibility of 
dampness penetrating as far as the silicate can be effectually 
avoided. 

_In addition to the ordinary loose silicate, strips about 
4 inches by 1 inch and ropes from 1 inch by 2 inches diameter 
may be obtained for the purpose of lagging brine pipes. It is 
also supplied in slabs, which may be backed with hair-felt or 
metal lathing, or bound on both sides with galvanised wire- 
netting. Its weight, when packed in the ordinary way, is 
14 lb. per cubic foot, giving a covering capacity at 6 inches 
thickness of 320 feet super per ton, and the cost about Sl. 
per ton on rail. 

Cork.—Cork is well known in various forms as the bark of a 
tree belonging to the oak family (Quercus robur), which 
flourishes in Spain and Portugal. It is claimed by those who 
manufacture it that it must naturally be the best of all in- 
sulators, because the tree which produces it grows in a country 
where it is very hot and where burning winds prevail. It 
follows, they say, that if the tree were not well insulated the 
sap would be dried up and absorbed and the tree would not 
live. Whatever modicum of truth may be in this,’ cork 
admittedly forms a very good insulating material owing to 
the myriads of tiny air-cells which are imprisoned throughout 
its structure, and which, as in the case of silicate, act indi- 


vidually as non-conductors. Although not absolutely fire- 
proof, it is not easily combustible, and merely smoulders when 
exposed to great heat. It is also non-absorbent, and in this 
respect is superior to silicate. There is no capillary attraction 
caused by its honey-combed mass, hence if water leaks to the 
bottom of a cork wall it does not rise, and this makes 1t for 
some purposes very useful indeed. 

For insulating purposes cork may be obtained either granu- 
lated or compressed into slabs. The granulated form is made 
from the waste cuttings produced in the manufacture of bottle 
corks, lifebelts, &c., which are ground up in an ordinary 
mill to separate the fibre from the bark and sifted to get rid 
of the dust. The larger grains are then packed and sold as 
granulated cork. Compressed cork slabs are formed from 
these grains by pressing them into iron moulds of the required 
thickness and baking at about 500° Fahr. At this tempera- 
ture the cork gum liquefies and forms a natural binding, which 
keeps the blocks together when they are extracted from the 
moulds. The process is so regulated as to leave small spaces, 
which break the continuity of the material, and, assisted by 
the microscopic air-cells within the grains themselves, preserve 
its non-conducting properties. The same air spaces, of course, 
are formed by insulating with granulated cork in the ordinary 


way, but the grains, not being cemented together, are liable 


to settle; if subject to vibration, and cause a serious loss in 
insulating efficiency. The advantage of the slabs is that they 
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are easy to handle and effect a certain saving in labour, as 
they simply require to be nailed in position. To facilitate 
this they are sometimes inset with wood. On the other hand, 
their density is about twice that of the loose granules, and 
this, combined with the extra cost of manufacture, makes the 
slabs rather expensive. 

Granulated cork packs at 5 or 6 lb. to the cubic foot, and 
the slabs at 12 lb., giving a covering capacity in feet super 
per ton of 746 in the first case and 373 in the second, at a 
thickness of 6 inches. The cost of granulated cork is approxi- 
mately 71. 5s. per ton, and of cork slabs 3 inches thick 111d. 
per foot super, 1s. if inset with wood. 

Charcoal.—Charcoal is more or less impure carbon. It is 
produced from bones, animals, and most vegetables, but the 
only kind which is useful for insulating purposes is that made 
from wood. The process of manufacture consists of burning 
the wood in closed retorts, oxygen being excluded and the 
temperature carefully regulated. Burnt in air, of course 
wood reduces to a white ash, but when taken from the retort 
about 65 per cent. is found to remain as carbon mixed with a 
certain amount of oxygen and hydrogen. The percentage of 
carbon depends on the temperature in the retorts. It is larger 
when the carbonisation is carried out at a great heat (7.e., the 
charcoal is purer), but the quantity of charcoal obtained from 
a given quantity of wood is less. 

To make good insulating charcoal only the lighter woods 


must be employed. One of the best of these is willow, and, 
in the form of turnings from the thread mills of Paisley, it is 
extensively used at the principal factory in this kingdom, It 
gives a light porous charcoal, which by reason of the air-cells 
entangled offers a high resistance to the passage of heat. That 
made from the heavier woods, such as box, is, on the contrary, 
more compressed and conducts both heat and electricity. It 
is therefore useless as far as insulation work is concerned. 

The finished product may be obtained either in the flake 
form or as compressed slabs, somewhat similar to those made 
from granulated cork. The latter have been developed quite 
recently, and will probably be more expensive per foot super 
than the ordinary variety, as an extra process of manufacture 
is added, but, although no exact figures are available, com- 
parative tests prove that they are superior in insulating 
efficiency. Their convenience has already been explained 
when dealing with compressed cork. 

As an insulator charcoal has several advantages. Most 
chemical agencies have no effect on it, and it does not there- 
fore tend to decay. It is also, owing to its powerful pro- 
pensity for absorbing gases, very useful as a deodoriser. 
Further, when properly packed it is not liable to settle, but, if 
it should happen to do so, settles uniformly, leaving an open 
space at the top which can be easily refilled. This is impor- 


_ tant, as, when a material settles unevenly, blank patches are 


formed, which are difficult to locate and repair. Its one 
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drawback is that, being readily combustible in air, it is dan- 
gerous in the event of fire. There was even at one time a 
theory that it produced combustion in itself by spontaneous 
action, but this has been fairly well disproved and may safely 
be regarded as untenable. 

Packed in the ordinary way charcoal weighs 12 Ib. per 
cubic foot, and a ton at 6 inches thickness covers 375 square 
feet. The cost, which varies greatly, may be taken at 45s. 
to 70s. per ton. 

Besides being employed for insulation, charcoal is also 
useful to the refrigerating engineer as a purifying and 
deodorising filter for distilled water in ice factories. A 
variety very suitable for this purpose is that made from sugar 
maple wood. (To be continued.) 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES IN ITALY AND SPAIN. 


ROME AND SEVILLE—A COMPARISON. 
By J. B. Furron, A.R.1.B.A. 
a glory of the Renaissance in Rome was full of the 
spirit of beauty, the proportion and refinement in 
detail of the Greeks, and the masterly conceptions and 


grandeur of the Romans. Rome was the centre of the 
highest civilisation in the world, and here the culture of 
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the Renaissance discovered and studied the lost arts, 
the beauty of which inspired the genius of BRAMANTE, 
BALDASSARE PrERUzzI, ANTONIO DA SanGALLO, MiIcHEL 
AneELo, and many others. The personality of MicHEL 
AncGELo so dazzled Rome by the splendour of his works 
that it is generally accepted by architects as the begin- 
ning of the decadent tendency in the Renaissance. 
Micurn ANGELO’s influence is considered by many to be 
disastrous, but later historians will be able to write more 
clearly and be able to consider and compare more 


correctly. 
Mr. W..J. Anperson, in his excellent book on the 
Renaissance in Italy, states :—‘‘ The loss of conformity 


to constructive principle was the decisive cause of the 
decay of Renaissance architecture, and if the responsi- 
bility can be attached to one man, that man was MIcHEL 
AwaEno, the greatest genius of all.’’ And again he 
writes: —‘‘ The qualities in MicHEn AnGELO’s work 
which appear to have led architecture into the dark and 
devious ways of the Baroco corruption were: first and 
chiefly, its insincerity, in which may be included not only 
an absence of truthful construction or logical articula- 
tion, but the tendency to employ architectural features as 
mere scenery, and to introduce false or unnecessary 
windows, niches, panels, consoles, and balustrades, 
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arising out of an unwholesome dread of unbroken wall] 
surface; second, a quality which from its nature had less 
disastrous consequences, that of exaggerated scale.’’ As 
a student in architecture I have learned that the above 
statements are wrong, and to learn this we have only to 
look at such noble examples as the Parthenon, the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, &c. Micuen ANGELO 
had studied the .ancient Roman buildings and had 
mastersd the principles of construction and design. This 
knowledge, combined with that of sculpture and paint- 
ing, gave birth to many wonderful examples in architec- 
ture which have inspired architects through centuries to 
the present day with imaginative Suggestions in design. 
The object of this short paper is to trace this influence 
in later centuries in Rome and Seville. / 

The originators (some have stated) of the degenerated 
Renaissance. known as Baroque were said to be VIGNOLA, 
CarLo Maprrno, Borromint, Carto Fontana, &c. They 


are said to have robbed architecture of its fitting repose, 
and by the introduction of-figures posed in startling atti- 
tudes, startled and convulsed by unseen agency, of 
curves instead of straight lines, of order above order, 
substituted a turbulent unrest. Not that the style was 
without striking, imaginative, and artistic effect. on 
An undoubted vigour in the disposition of detail, a 
feeling for vastness and pomp, together. with an internal 
decoration which spared neither colour nor ‘ costly’ 
material to attain an effect of dazzling splendour, such 
are the distinguishing features of the later Renaissance. 
In Rome and Seville examples are seen on every hand— 
in the churches of St. Ignazio, Gesu, St. Andrea della 
Valle, the Bernini Palace, &c., in Rome; and in Seville, 
the Cathedral, Archbishop’s Palace, &c. ° 
The first example I choose is the church of St. Maria. 
Maggiore at Rome, designed by Fuaa in 1743. The 
view on’p. 16 shows the east portico, which opens in five 
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portals with a loggia over in three arches. The facade 
as a whole is masterly, with the portico in the centre, 
suggesting the approach to a great building, spacious, 
magnificent, and picturesque in treatment. The open- 
ings forming the portals are all square, the entablature of 
the Ionic order being carried through, with the central 
and side openings specially emphasised with pediments 
suggesting the Trinity; and not only do the pediments 
protect sculpture but they also support sculpture, the 
central opening being more elaborate. A loggia being 


required over to protect’ some ancient mosaics, three 


arches were formed in a Corinthian order, the central 
arch being carried higher under a pediment, in contrast 
to the semi-circular pediment immediately below, over 
the square’ portal. The end piers. are crowned with 
statues on the lower order; an enriched cavetto buttress 
carries the composition back on the upper order to the 
second pier on either side. The junction with the main 
building at this point is worthy of note, as on plan the 
wall forms a large cavetto. One of the most interesting 


and important points to note is that every feature is 
perfect in itself, and yet the composition as a whole is 
consistent and logical, and clearly shows the result of a 
cultured mind carrying forward the traditions of the 
Renaissance in a most interesting manner. My next 
éxample is the church and square of St. Maria della 
Pace (p. 17). A short street leads on an axial line to the 
circular portico forming the principal entrance to the 
church. The square is quite small, and one is only a 
few yards from the building when the originality and 
beauty of conception awakens the imaginative spirit of 
architecture. The perspective is slightly exaggerated to 
show more clearly this marvellous example. A Doric 
order forms the lower storey ; the entablature is unbroken. 
except. on plan; a semi-circular porch suggests the 
principal entrance, and is a pleasing contrast to the re- 
versed curves of the upper storey forming an architec- 
tural background, and to the angle pediment crowning 
the central feature. The upper storey is the Composite 
order, treated in plan in a most original manner, and yet 
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with all the curves and recesses the spirit of the Renais- 
sance is clearly shown. Your interest is held at every 
part, and finally rests with pleasure on the central panel, 
with coat of arms, emphasised and protected by a semi- 
circular pediment. 

The church of St. Maria in Campitelli, erected by C. 
RatNaLpI under ALExanpER VII., is the next example. 
The lower storey is Corinthian, with a pedestal base. 
The central doorway is emphasised with a broken semi- 
circular pediment, which is again framed with the true 
central columns of the order and crowned with an angle 
pediment. It is interesting to note that the order of the 
doorways is Ionic and rises from the base of the pedestal. 
The upper storey is Composite, and is contracted to the 
three central bays of the lower order by voluted, carved 
buttress features. The window, with its smaller order 
and semi-circular pediment, groups with the larger pedi- 
ment over; and both are contrasted with the broken 
pediment crowning the composition. This is a work of 
extraordinary power, showing a masterly grasp of the 


SSS 


s 


principles of architecture, and revealing a charm and 
freedom in design that the Greeks and Romans sug- 
gested but never attained. The interior of this church 
is remarkably fine, and forms the subject of the next 
example. ‘The interior is designed in a masterly style in 
the Corinthian order. The nave, with its barrel vaulted 
ceiling and side chapels, leads in the usual manner to 
the transepts, where the crossing is crowned with a 


dome with enriched pendentives, and further is the 


semi-circular apse for the high altar. The general, 
effect of the Corinthian order without a pedestal base is 
exceedingly charming, and breathes the life and spirit 
of the highest aspirations of Classic genius. 

The Renaissance in Spain is in many ways a contrast 
to the Renaissance in Italy, especially the architecture 
during the sixteenth century; for example, the Town 
Hall in Seville by Disco pg Rrano, 1530, &c. Nowhere 
in Spain are found examples showing the refinement, 
knowledge, and beauty of those in Italy; but there are 
to be found everywhere in Spain works of architecture 
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which are full of suggestive forms and ideas, more 
picturesque perhaps although not so refined. Many 
buildings of the Plateresque or Harly Renaissance are 
familiar to the student, but later examples have not yet 
been studied; and I propose here to describe several in 
contrast to the Roman examples. 
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My first sketch is an altar piece in the Capella de la | 


Concepcion Grande in Seville Cathedral. The treatment 
is most original and effective. The general build-up of 
the composition is good, with ordinary niches on either 
side and voluted cornices with angels on pediments, 
whilst the interest of the design is undoubtedly centred 
on the Cross, with its masterly recess, crowned with 
voluted and semi-circular pediments. The treatment 
and effect is grand and mysterious, especially in the 
dimly lighted interior of the great church. 

Many of the houses in Seville have interesting door- 
ways, and I choose one for my next example—a fine 
Corinthian order with half columns in plan, with door 


although lacking in 
in detail. For the next two 
| near Seville—the facade of a house or hostel near the 
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architrave and small projecting pilasters on either side. 
The architrave of the doorway runs up to the under side 
of cornice, and has no connection with the architrave of 
the entablature. The pediment is broken and voluted 
supporting lions, with a small window between crowned 
with a semi-circular pediment protecting a shield. The 
simple recessed surface at either side is effective, and 
with the balcony and other features forms a. composition 
at once original and pleasing, because the design is based 
on the traditions of the Renaissance. This doorway 
clearly shows the influence of Micuey ANGELO in Spain, 
his masterly knowledge of sculpture 
examples we go to Carmona, 


church of Santa Maria. The lower order is Doric, on 
columns fluted one-third up. Ii is inter- 
esting to the student to note the treatment of simple 
channelling on an unbroken surface behind the columns, 


“and the simple treatment of doorway. The upper mem- 
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bers of the. cornice support and form the balcony over. 
The upper storey is Ionic with angle pediment over. 
The voluted ornament is curious, but not in good taste. 
The manner in which the crowning cornice of the build- 
ing is kept strong and unbroken binds the composition 
and gives the whole a masterly touch. 

My last example, the doorway in the Calle de 
Carlotta Quintanilla, is somewhat similar at the first 
glance, but in detail it differs yery considerably ; note the 
treatment of balcony with the semi-circular pediment 
over crowning the whole composition. The method of 


building up from the two columns forming the lower 
storey to the one column over is suggestive and pictur- 
esque. 

In all the towns of Spain the student will find many 
more examples ; enough has been shown, I hope, to prove 
that the Renaissance lived and flourished in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In Italy the Renais- 
sance may be studied for its perfection in composition of 
design and beauty of detail, while the Renaissance in 
Spain may be studied for its suggestiveness and imagina- 
tiveness, assisting to a higher and nobier architecture, _ 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, January 14. 

Architectural Association: Paper on “A Comparison between English 

and Continental Ironwork,” by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 
Monday, January 1%. 

Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper on “Carr of York,” by 
S. D. Kitson, F.R.1.B.A., M.A. Award of Prizes and Studentships. 

Royal Academy: Course of Four Lectures on Painting, by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., K.C.B.; (2) “‘ Design and Drawing.” 

Royal Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture (1) ‘‘ Textile Ornamentation,” 
by Mr. Alan 8. Cole, C.B. 

Tuesday, January 18. 

Royal Institute of British Architects: Annual Exhibition of Designs 
and Drawings submitted for the Institute Prizes and Studentships 
1909-10 opens in the Gallery of the Alpine Club: closes 
January 29. 

Wednesday, January 19. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper on “ Architectural 
Form Uninfluenced by Material: A Popular Notion to the 
Contrary Reviewed,” by Mr. Alex. M’Gibbon, A.R.I.B.A. 

Thursday, January 20. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain: Paper on “ Assyriology ” (1), by 
the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A. 

Concrete Institute: Paper on ‘Reinforced Concrete Chimney Con- 
struction,” by Mr. E. R. Mathews. 


COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR THE CITY OF 
LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 

HE competition for the proposed City of Leeds Train- 

ing College for Teachers, to be erected at Kirkstall 


Grange, Far Headingley, is notable in several ways.: 


First, it was limited to architects practising in Leeds, 
and though limitation by geographical considerations is 
not now peculiar or unusual, there are circumstances 
connected with this Leeds competition that we think 
must be unique. 

In the city of Leeds the Education Department, like 
others, has an official and permanent architect and staff, 
and as the upshot of the competition proves, a com- 
petent architect, specially skilled in the planning of school 
buildings. Now the architects practising in Leeds neces- 
sarily, as ratepayers, assist in the payment of the official 
architect’s salary, and might naturally and justifiably feel 
agerieved that one or some of! them should not be em- 
ployed when the city of Leeds erects an important and 
costly building. 

The Leeds Education Committee promoted a com- 
petition, limited, as we have said, to their fellow-towns- 
men, but with some remarkable peculiarities. They 
determined that the competition should not result in the 
success of one architect only, but that four or five should 
share the work of designing and carrying out the college. 
This is rendered feasible by the fact that the training 
college is to consist of several blocks of buildings—an 
educational block, seven hostels, and other separate 
buildings. Instead of premiums, therefore, the prizes 
consist of jobs, the author of the best design getting the 
‘biggest one and four others getting smaller ones. We 
are a little puzzled to know how the four smaller ones 
are to be divided, as, according to the award of sir 
Aston Wess, the assessor, which has been adopted in 
its entirety by the Leeds City Council, there are seven 
hostels to be built from the designs and under the super- 
vision of five different architects. The architect of the 
big job is to have a “‘ general control over the design ”’ 
of the hostels he does not himself design, so that it looks 
as if the college were to be the work of a syndicate with 
a chairman entrusted with exceptional and disciplinary 
powers. We hope there is enough tact and camaraderie 
amongst the selected architects to ensure the work being 
carried to a satisfactory conclusion, but it is evident that 
the experiment is a bold one and contains the ingredients 
of a very pretty kettle of fish. 

The next point. to notice about this remarkable com- 
petition is that the competitors were supplied with 
““plans, showing a detailed arrangement of the educa- 
tional block and of the hostel blocks which have met with 


the approval of the Board of Education,’’ prepared by 
the official architect, Mr. Frep BroapBent. Competi- 
tors were at liberty to depart from or vary these as they 
pleased, but it is a tribute to their excellence that very 
few ventured to make more than trifling alterations, and 
of these only one was amongst the five selected by Sir 
Aston Wess, and that, we imagine, rather in spite of 
than in consequence of the departure from the approved 
plans. 

Competitors were not required to show plans of the 
hostels nor any indication of their elevations other than 
could be expressed in a small-scale bird’s-eye view, so 
that the competition virtually resolved itself into one for 
the elevations of the educational block and the general 
lay-out of the estate of forty acres with the various build- 
ings. Thus the ratepaying architects of Leeds who com- 
peted may ‘consider that they had a good deal of their 
work done for them by their employé, the official archi- 
tect. 

The site of the college is an excellent one, ample in 
extent, well sheltered on the north and south-west by 
woods and open to the south, whilst Kirkstall Grange, 
the former residence of Lord GrimrHorPs, is an old 
house of considerable dignity and architectural interest, 
and is to be retained as a hostel in addition to the seven 
new ones. 

The arrangement of the blocks which best seemed to 
solve the problem was that of a quadrangle open to the 
south with the educational block on the north, the men’s 
hostels on the west, and the women’s hostels in double 
file on the east. Mr. Krrx’s disposition was a charming 
variant with three of the women’s hostels forming a 
separate group on the west of the great open quadrangle. 
Mr. ScuorreLp had another plan with three of the 
women’s hostels en échelon behind and northward of the 
educational block, thus gaining symmetry. 

As regards the design of the elevations, Mr. 
Avxinson, Mr. Krrx, and Mr. Krrson all gave refined 
and scholarly versions of English Renaissance based 
closely on eighteenth century work and thus harmonising 
with the design of the old mansion. Mr. ScHoriELp’s 
treatment was rather more of the modern twentieth 
century version of Renaissance to which we are now 
accustomed in competitions for municipal buildings, and 
Messrs. Percy Ropinson and W. AtBan Jonzs also gave 
a modern design, piquant and pleasing, if less dignified 
and restful than that of the other selected architects. 

There were amongst the unfortunates several good 
designs both in elevational treatment and grouping. Of 
these we liked best that of Mr.-Wm. WuirsHrap, a good 
scheme shown in a most excellent coloured picture. 
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Drawn by BanisteR F,. FLetcuHer, F.R.I.B.A. 


The architect placed first by Sir Aston Wess is Mr. 


G. W. Arxinson; the author of design No. 4 is Mr. 


D. Kirson, M.A:, F.R-I.B.A.; of No. 14, Mr. W. ‘Perr 
ScHOFIELD, A.R.I.B.A:s of No. 26, Messrs. Percy 
Rosinson, F.R.I.B.A., and W. ALtBan Jonzs. 

The following is Sir Aston Weps’s report on the 
competition :— 

“I have made a careful examination of the twenty- 
seven designs sent in in competition for this building, 
and must congratulate the committee on the excellent 
response made to their invitation. The designs show 
much care and thought, together with a due regard for 
practical requirements and the conditions laid down. 

““T have no hesitation in reporting that, in my 
opinion, taking plan and elevation together and the 
general requirements of the scheme, that the design 
numbered 9 is decidedly the best, and I therefore recom- 
mend that the author of this design be appointed archi- 
tect for the college, subject to his being able to obtain a 
satisfactory tender for the erection of this design within 
the usual margin of 10 per cent. of his estimate. Of the 
remaining designs I eonsider the authors of Nos. 4, 13, 
14, and 26 would be the most suitable for selection as 
architects for the hostels, but I should recommend that 
the author of No. 9 be entrusted with the erection of the 
southernmost block of hostels and that he be given a 
general control over the design of the remaining hostels, 
so as to ensure a general unity to the whole scheme.”’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tue exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society that has 
just been opened at the New Gallery, Regent Street, is 
the ‘last that will be found in its old home, for that 
gallery will shortly change its function as the scene of 


| delights. 


ALBERT EH. Kirx, A.R.I.B.A.<¢ of No. 13, Mr. Sypney | 


art exhibitions for the more mundane purpose of prandial 
Space does not allow us at present to give a 
critical review of this the ninth exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Society, but the furniture, metal work, pottery, 
and bookbinding now to be seen are, as before, admirable 


and well worthy of a visit from all who believe, as we do, 


that Art is not confined to picture painting in oils, or ever 
to the works of the great trio, Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting. 


WE are pleased to learn from the remarks of Mr. R. H. 
Dawson, A.R.C.A., Headmaster of the Belfast School of 
Art, at a recent meeting of the Irish District of the Society 
of Art Masters, that the teaching and appreciation of art 
in Ireland has made satisfactory progress during the last 
fifteen years, and that it is recognised that art teaching 
is not only valuable as a specialised form of instruction, 
but is also useful as an important element in general 
education. 


An interesting discussion took place at the last meet- 


ing of the Tipperary County Council as to the preference 
to be given as between ferro-concrete and steel for a pro- 
posed new bridge to be erected over the River Suir at 
Waterford. In the estimates before the Council there 
appeared to be a difference of 2001. only in favour of ferro- 
concrete in an amount of 67,0001., but it was not quite 
clear as to whether the depth of the foundations below the 
river mud was sufficient in the case of the ferro-concrete 
estimate. The general opinion of the Council was rather 
in favour of s& steel bridge, although it seemed that the 
Privy Council was inclined to give preference to ferro- 
concrete. 


AutHoucH the French Chamber and Senate have 
passed a vote to permit the purchase of the Farnese 


Palace as a permanent home for the French Embassy in ~ 
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Rome, it seems that this purchase is conditional on the 
consent of the Italian Government to the alienation, which 
in 1861 was forbidden by Prius IX. in favour of the 
Apostolic Chamber or the Pontifical Treasury. The pro- 


hibition has passed tothe Italian State as the Papal heirs. | 


We trust that the natural desire of Italy to retain its 
artistic treasures may not operate to send the Palazzo 
Farnese to a worse fate than that of becoming the 
abode of the French Embassy. 


Or the results of archeological discovery during the 
past year few have been more valuable or more interest- 
ing than those in Nubia, where it has been shown that in 
the Pre-Dynasti¢ period of Egyptian history, from about 
4000 to 3500 B.c., Nubia was inhabited by the Egyptian 
race having the same culture as in Egypt. Copper was 
little used and appeared only as orriaments. On the 
other hand, tools and weapons were of stone, and the 
working of stone vases and bowls as well as the prepara- 
fion of flint knives and lanceheads had reached a high 
state of perfection. The Early Dynastic period (3500- 
3000 B.c.) which followed showed copper weapons coming 
into use, and hand-made pottery was abundant. Culture 
at this time in Nubia was falling behind that of Egypt, as 
the centre of gravity of Egyptian power moved north- 
wards into Middle Egypt and negro influences entered 
Nubia from the south. The next period (2800-1800 B.c.), 
corresponding to the Old Kingdom of Egypt, saw a marked 
change in Nubia. Culture was advancing slowly and was 
crude in type, and anatomical evidence fully established 
the development of a hybrid type derived from a strong 
intermingling of the negro from the south with the 
original Egyptian. This crude Egypto-Negro mixture 
became a more homogeneous blend in the succeeding 
period, Middle Kingdom of Egypt 2000-1500 B.c., and 
a Nubian physical type was produced which had remained 
dominant in this portion of the Nile Valley from that time 
down to the present day. 


Not only has the origin of the Nubian race been 
worked out, but great additions had been made to the 
history of disease from records extending over sixty 
centuries. In the fourth and fifth centuries bodies 
packed in salt and laid in the dry soil had preserved not 
only skin and hair, but every internal organ, muscle, 
nerve and vessel ; gout, and even appendicitis, were recog- 
nised among the ailments that had afflicted dwellers in 
Nubia. Tuberculous disease was located rarely, but 
rheumatic gout was remarkably common in the early 
Pre-Dynastic cemeteries. 


Tue work of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty deserves to be better known, 
and at a recent meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, Mr. Nicen Bonp, M.A., 
Secretary of the Trust, pointed out the principles and 
methods of the Corporation. 


Mr. Bonn explained that the Trust stood for the pre- 
servation of the beautiful and the historic. This country 
possessed a great mass of beautiful landscapes and 
beautiful architecture, but in diminishing quantity, and 
it was felt that in the interests of the nation and of 
- national interests that as much as possible should be done, 


without interfering unduly with other interests, to pre- ° 


serve the beauty of that architecture. The Trust also 
stood for other interests besides the esthetic and the 
architectural. There were existing many good examples 
of that continuity which is one of its main features, 


_ showing how one event glided, so to speak, into another,’ 


and went forward without any great breaks. 


To preserve the evidences of that continuity could not 
fail to be of great educational value, as it enabled us 
- better to judge the most important political issues which 
arose from time to time. It was important that historical 
buildings should be preserved to help us to remember and 


_ appreciate what had gone before, and understand it better. | 


Hence the Trust was preserving not natural beauty. alorie, 


Hut also historical associations, and anything which tended, 


to the development of historical knowledge. For 
instance, they recently acquired one of the long barrows 
in Wiltshire, which had been in danger of destruction, 
and such objects would probably be extremely helpful in 
the future in developing theories about anthropology in 
the event of the study of that science being taken up. It 
would be seen that the Trust covered very wide ground. 
In fact, there was no esthetic or intellectual interest 
which did not find sympathy in it. The speaker men- 
tioned that the famous view of Windsor Castle from the 
river was recently threatened with destruction by the 
piece of land separating the building from the river being 
built upon, but the Trust had stepped in, and was now 
endeavouring to raise 3,0001. for the purchase of the site. 
Towards this fund the Krna had contributed 5001. and 
the Prince of WateEs 2501. 


Some details were given of the constitution of the 
Trust. In its earlier days a limited company, it was in- 
corporated two years ago, and had been recognised by 
Parliament as a suitable body for holding objects and 
places in trust for all time. Their present status con- 
stituted a guarantee that properties acquired by them 
requiring special management would be governed by a 
body capable of providing the best possible expert advice. 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. 8. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


II.—INSULATING MATERIALS—(continued). 
Sawdust. 


HIS material is so familiar that it is scarcely necessary 
to give an account of its manufacture. As an insulator 
its only merit is its cheapness. It has a fair resistance 
to heat (especially if it has been first spread and kiln-dried), 
but affords no protection whatsoever against fire, and owing 
to its spongy nature has a fatal tendency to absorb moisture. 
It is also rather subject to the malignant fungoid growth 
known to timber merchants as ‘‘ dry rot.’’? The packing 
weight is about 14 lb. per cubic foot, giving a covering capa- 
city at 6 inches thickness of 320 feet super per ton, and the 
cost in most places is about 1s. per cwt. sack. As an in- 
sulator for large cold stores it has very little vogue, and is 
only used in the cheaper forms of ice rooms. 

Cowhair.—Cowhair is cleaned with acid, thoroughly 
washed and dried in centrifugal machines by the merchants, 
and is then prepared for cold-storage purposes by teasing in 
what is known as a “ teaser ’’ or carding machine, which is 
very similar to a large comb. By this means it is torn into 
shreds and cleared of all matted lumps without the natural 
strength of its fibre being destroyed: The effect is to increase 
the covering capacity by diminishing the weight per cubic 
foot, and at the same time to render it more efficient as an 
insulator by avoiding solid masses and providing a large 
number of air cells. The advantage of cowhair is that it 
is light and fairly inexpensive, and it has no tendency to 
absorb moisture. For this reason it is frequently used in 
lagging evaporators and small ice-making tanks, especially 
when they are for export purposes, where lightness is very 
important. Its disadvantage is that in course of time it is 
liable to become a little musty owing to slight decomposition 
being set up. ay 

The weight per cubic foot averages 6 lb., giving a cover- 
ing capacity of 746 feet super per ton at a thickness of 
6 inches, and the cost is usually about 19s. per cwt. 

Peat Moss Litter.—Although not quite so well known in 
this country, peat moss litter is used to a certain extent by 
cold-storage engineers in Germany. Unfortunately, no 
exact figures are available of the actual heat leakage it per- 
mits, but the results obtained in practice indicate that it is 
fairly efficient. The raw peat from which it is produced is 
found in large quantities in most moorland districts, such 
as Yorkshire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, and ‘the greater part 
of Scotland, and.is converted to a litter by the simple process 
of drying thoroughly in air and then. disintegrating. It 
is afterwards pressed into bales for transit, at a»pressure of 
some 200 Ib: per square inch, in which, state a cubic foot 
weighs about 16 lb. When packed for. cold-storage purposes, 


however, ib is considerably lighter, and its: weight ‘then 


3 


: averages Je -J bb: per foot cube, giving, at the standard: thick- 


ness of,6 inches, a covering capacity. of 409 feet-stiper-pérton. 
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-Owing to the plentiful nature of the supply and the simple | 


-process of manufacture, the cost is not excessive, and in most 
places it may be obtained at about 35s. per ton. 

Peat is largely used in Scotland and elsewhere as fuel, 
and therefore, although not readily inflammable, it cannot 
‘be regarded as fire-proof. On the other hand, it does not 
attract moisture, and the tannin included in its composition 
not only prevents decay of the moss itself, but exerts a pre- 
servative effect on the timber which cases it in. The same 
cause renders it immune from the attacks of vermin. As an 
instance of its powers of preservation may be mentioned the 
body of a Roman lady, which was unearthed some time ago 
from the celebrated Chat Moss. Although it must have lain 
there for centuries, its condition was practically perfect. 

The materials described above are those which are chiefly 
used for the actual insulation. Many others have been 
tried, such as hair felt, rice husks, and pumice; but none of 
these, in this country at any rate, has attained to any 
measure of success. Pumice to a certain extent is used in 
the United States, and felt is largely employed for insulating 
cold brine pipes, but the husks, owing to their tendency to 
vegetable decay and their attraction for vermin, have now 
very little vogue at all. Fossil meal, of course, 1s an in- 
sulator, but is usually found only on steam surfaces, where 
it can be applied in a hot state. 

Other materials sometimes specified for floors in cold 
stores and curing cellars are bitumen, asphalte, concrete, 
engine ashes and cement. White tiles are also employed for 
facing purposes, and zinc and galvanised sheets for lining 
ice chambers and covering damp walls. These are all too 
well known to need description, but attention may be drawn, 
in passing, to the walls, made from hollow concrete blocks, 
which have recently developed. These are highly recom- 
mended for buildings to contain cold stores, as the dead air 
space formed inside each block is one of the best insulators 
known. Further, it will probably be news to some that 
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buildings of any size made from these blocks are actually 
cheaper than those constructed from corrugated iron. 
Timber is a very important factor in cold-storage con- 
struction, and too much attention cannot be paid to its 
_ Selection. It should be free from sapwood, knots or shakes, 
and any with the least sign of rot should be rejected. Timber 
tot is of two kinds: the wet form, which is due to a species 


of fermentation, and the dry variety, due to fungoid growth. 


Either has most pernicious effects on the insulation, and 
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must be carefully avoided. This can be done by selection 
in the first instance, and afterwards by taking proper pre- 
cautions. No dampness should ever be allowed to approach 
the insulation, and the filling used should, as far as possible, 
tend to prevent decay. Preservatives are occasionally em- 
ployed, especially in marine work, and there are many of 
these on the market to choose from.. Most of them are 
simply applied with a brush or by soaking, but there is also 
the well-known process of ‘‘ burnettizing.’’ This consists in 
exhausting the air and moisture from the wood in an air- 
tight cylinder by means of a vacuum and then forcing in 
preservative under pressure. Different woods, it should be 
noted, absorb different amounts of preservative, and the 
pressure varies in each case. 

Both for sheeting and studding ordinary white deal does 
very well. Yellow deal, on the contrary, should be avoided, 
as it gives off a very noticeable smell, which is taken up by 
the goods in storage; but spruce, although rather expensive, 
may be used with advantage in small work. In any case, 
the timber, if painted, should be finished off inside with 
enamel, in order that it may be cleaned down at intervals 
with a damp cloth. 

Appended below is a table culled from many experiments 
and from working results, which summarises the data already 
given under the various insulators, and in addition states 
the heat resistance of each :— 


Covering * Cost per 
Heat Leakage Weight Capacity Foot 
B.T.U.’s per per Foot Super Super 

Square Foot Cubic per Ton Cost 6 Inches 
per Hour.* Foot. at 6 Inches. a a Thick. 

&. de 

Mineral wool . O06 - 14 320 3, 1070 2:25 
Cork ; 0:07 6 746 7 “5520 2:33 
Cork slabs 0:05 ihe 3738 — 22'5 
Charcoal , 0-07 12 3d 3: OPO 1:93 
Sawdust . 0:10 14 320 1700 0-75: 
Cowhair . 0:06 6 746 19 0: 0 6:2. 
Peat moss litter 0:15 abl 409 eae 1:03 


approx, 


* This column is calculated on the basis of a difference of temperature of 
50 degrees Fahr. 


Ice Chambers.—Ice, either alone or mixed with salt, is 
now, unless under special conditions, used for cooling storage 
rooms only when they are not large enough to make the in- 
stallation of a refrigerating machine advisable. 
the experiments with machines had led to practical results 
it was the only method available, and as such was universally 
employed where cold storage was necessary. The ice trade 
in those days was therefore of considerable importance, and 
as natural ice had at that time no competitors, Norway and 
North America, which were then, and are still, the chief 


But before | 


sources of supply, did a very large export business in this | 


commodity. The Americans were first in the field, and the 
Lake Wenham Ice Company began to tap the British market 
as early as 1840. But it was not long before the Norwegians 
followed up, which they did with such energy that ulti- 
mately, owing to their superior transport facilities, they 


captured the whole of our trade from the Americans, and at | 


the present day they still, as far as natural ice is concerned, 
maintain their supremacy. They have now, however, other 
rivals to fear in the shape of the large ice factories which 
have followed the advent of mechanical refrigeration, and 
artificial ice, except in the eastern and northern counties, 
which are fed by the big seaports, is steadily regaining all 
the ground once lost by the Americans. Already the number 
of factories in existence is very large, but principally owing 
to the reduced costs of production obtained with up-to-date 
methods it is increasing steadily year by year. | 


In America, | 


although ice factories are far more plentiful even than they | 


are here, a great quantity of natural ice is still harvested — 


every winter, and elaborate methods have been invented for 
handling it with the minimum of expense. The cutting and 


trimming machines, the elevators, and the huge ice houses | 
employed are of great interest, but as they do not concern us | 


here it is not intended to do more than mention their exist- 
ence. Suffice it to say that in this country there is a 


plentiful supply of ice, both natural and artificial, which 


enables the user of small ice chambers to store his provisions 
at a not unreasonable cost. . ! .- 

By far the greatest number of ice rooms at the present, 
date are used by butchers, whose trade renders the use of some 
form of cold storage a-necessity. The larger establishments 


are mostly fitted by their owners with refrigerating 


machinery, but those whose business does not warrant the 
capital outlay which is necessary to put down a ‘complete: 
plant prefer to use the ordinary ice chamber. In this way, 
although ‘the running costs are considerably higher, they 
save in initial expenditure, a 
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But while some prefer ice cooling to mechanical refrigera- 
tion for the reason mentioned, or from personal taste, there 
are very few butchers indeed who have no form of cold storage 
at all on their premises. It will therefore be seen that to 
satisfy this demand alone the number of ice chambers sup- 
plied yearly must be very large. : 

Next to the meat trade the most important application 
of large and small ice rooms is in hotels, restaurants, and 
country residences. In the two first-named they are used for 
storing all sorts of provisions, and as a more efficient and 
less troublesome method of icing wines, champagnes, «c., 
than the ordinary pail. Their use in country houses is 
obvious; so many of these mansions are at such a distance 
_ from centres where suitable provisions may be obtained that 
it becomes almost imperative to have some means of preserva- 
tion in order to save unnecessary journeys and expense. 
- For this purpose and for storing game small ice chambers 

have been specially designed, and are now widely employed. 

--Other important users are provision dealers, fishmongers, 
poulterers, and dairymen, and: ice cooling is also resorted to 
by the smaller bacon-curers. 

It is scarcely possible to draw a definite dividing line and 
to say at what storing capacity ice cooling should cease and 
mechanical refrigeration begin. Much depends on circum- 
stances and the purpose for which the cold store in question 
is being used. A very important factor too is the personal 
opinion of the purchaser, many of whom are unduly pre- 
judiced on one side or the other. In one case, perhaps, a 
butcher who has a rising trade may not have accumulated 
sufficient capital to think of a machine. He is bound, how- 
ever, to have a cold store of some sort, and he therefore, 
going along the line of least resistance, buys a large ice 
chamber. By doing so, although his ultimate running costs 
are quadrupled, he spends at the time perhaps only one- 
fourth of what he would pay for the complete mechanical 
equipment. On the other hand, for hotels or country houses, 
where capital is usually available and will be gladly ex- 
pended if convenience is thereby gained, the refrigerating 
machine should be advised wherever practicable, especially 
as 1b very soon saves its extra cost by its small attendance 
and upkeep expenses. These instances may be multiplied 
ad infinitum, and it is easily seen by considering a few of 
them that the line of demarcation is very vague. An 
approximate figure, however, will be useful as a practical 
guide, and although it will vary a great deal in different 
circumstances, the limiting value for ice-cooled rooms under 
ordinary circumstances may be set at 200 cubic feet of inside 
capacity. There are, of course, many rooms smaller than 
this which are cooled mechanically, and many larger which 
are cooled by ice. In fact, only last summer there was built 
in London an ice chamber having a capacity inside the walls 
of 700 cubic feet, which is shown in fig. 3. On the other 
hand, it is believed that machines will shortly be placed on 
the market suitable for dealing with capacities as low as 
120 cubic feet. But these cases are more the exception than 
the rule, and the above figure, although purely arbitrar 
may be taken as giving a very fair idea of mod a 

! S 2 ea OL Modern practice. 
Ice rooms divide themselves naturally into two classes— 
those cooled by ice blocks and those using broken ice mixed 
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with salt. The latter are used for obtaining lower tempera- 
tures than are possible with ice alone, which they are able 
to do owing to the fact that the melting-point of the salt 
solution is well below that of ordinary water. 

Working with the block ice the thermometer inside a 
well-constructed room will register from 40° to 44° F., which 
is a temperature very suitable for the storage of most pro- 
visions during short periods. Lower temperatures may be 
obtained without the use of salt, calcium chloride, or other ~ 
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Fig. 5. 


solid, but such a proceeding is not advised, as cooling below 
40° is a very slow process if ice alone is employed. The 
reason for this is found in a physical axiom well known in 
Newton’s law, which states *‘ that the rate of cooling varies 
exactly as the difference in temperature’? In other words, 
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the nearer the temperature of its surroundings is to Oa Fs 
the longer 1 lb. of ice takes to melt and dissipate its heat of 
fusion (7.¢. heat it gives up in turning to water). Hence at 
temperatures below 40° cooling takes place very slowly. 

Low temperatures should be avoided wherever possible, 
as the effect is always to increase the consumption of ice, 
firstly, because more B.T.U.’s must be extracted from the 
produce stored, and secondly, by reason of the greater radia- 
tion losses, which by Newton’s law are proportional to the 
temperature difference between the inside of the chamber and 
the atmosphere. Such temperatures are unnecessary in 
ordinary circumstances, but if the produce is to be stored for 
any length of time they are essential, and in that case ice 
and salt tanks instead of plain ice crates should be em- 
ployed. 

The ice and salt tank, like all other cold-storage fittings, 
must be galvanised to prevent rusting from moisture con- 
densation, and must be fitted with a perforated plate, from 
3 to 6 inches off the bottom, according to size, in order to 
obviate damage through the falling of extra large pieces of 
ice. It should also have a liquid outlet, controlled in small 
tanks by a pit cock, and in the larger sizes by a wheel valve. 
In fact, it is advantageous to have two of these outlets, as 
shown in the small horizontal box illustrated in fig. 4. The 
larger of the two is situated just under the perforated plate, 
and prevents the liquid salt solution from penetrating to 
the ice above, thereby causing it to melt with undue rapidity. 
At the same time it does not waste the intensely cold liquid 
at the bottom, which is still capable of doing very good cool- 
ing work. The smaller cock is in order to drain the tank 
completely when not in use, and a hand hole in one side is 
provided for cleaning purposes. The box shown in the illus- 
tration is lined with zinc, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
have a drip tray under the tank to catch the condensed 
moisture. The drips simply drop on to the zinc-covered 
bottom, which is arranged to fall towards one corner, whence 
a trapped waste pipe conducts the water to the outside of the 
box. By means of this trap an effectual water seal is formed, 
which, while allowing water to escape, prevents air from 
flowing in. The insulation in this case is composed of 
2 inches silicate cotton between T 98 B matching, and wooden 
rails are fixed round the inside for the purpose of hanging 
small goods to be stored. 

Another form of the ice and salt chamber much used by 
dairymen is shown in fig. 5. Churns, it will be seen, are 
stored on the floor, and a shelf is provided for carrying 
butter, cheese, &c, 


(To be continued.) 


BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE, 
By B. R. Gripson, 


(Continued from last week.) 


S° too, in the Colosseum, how the endless rows of 

arches carry the eye onward to cover the whole 
building. One can scarcely conceive of a “ part’ of the 
Colosseum ; it forces itself upon the mind as a whole. It is 
here too that the value of mass and repetition is very strikingly 
shown. The orders of the building are ill-proportioned and 
roughly worked, the outlines of the mouldings are coarse and 
poorly designed—compare them with those of the Parthenon 
—yet, thanks to its size and its constantly recurring arcades, 
the Colosseum is the very embodiment of strength and will 
me rank as one of the most impressive buildings of the 
world. 

We have said that repose is essential to the appearance of 
solidity and strength, but repose must not be confounded with 
lifelessness. Repose may be either inert or alert, One of the 
finest examples of the former is found in the Pyramids: they 
are the very ideal of inert repose ; while the Theseion is an- 
other good example. None of these buildings convey the 
faintest impression of expectant life, but the case is very 
different when the arch is confessedly used. Turning again to 
the Colosseum, does not the constant repetition of the bold 
semi-arches lead the eye on and on, suggesting at least orderly 
preparation, a readiness in each to bear its part in supporting 
any weight thrust upon them? And this rather seems to 


accentuate than to diminish the repose of the building as a 
whole. 2 ae 


After solidity, 


proportion. The essence of this factor is fitness. It is obvious 
on the most casual examination that there are some propor- 
tions which are always pleasing to the eye, and it will “be 
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or more correctly speaking, with it, ‘comes’ 


Newton, of Paddington 
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found that this is the case according to the apparent fitness 
of the different portions of the design to fulfil their respective 
requirements. Considering proportion in design as a whole, 
it may be said that it is the proper adaptation of parts to an 
end, it is the relative size of the parts to each other and to the 
whole, and it is one of the most important factors in produc- 
ing unity in a design, thus helping to give the expression of 
strength and solidity which, as we have already said, is the 
first necessity to obtain beauty in architecture. How great 
its importance was in Classic times may be seen in the existing 


remains of the temples of ancient Greece. From the natural — 


size of the various component parts, steps, columns, the lintels 
of the entablature, the cornice and its mouldings, in such 
early buildings as the Hieron and the Temple of Corinth, to 


the perfected details of the Parthenon and the monumental . 


ones of the Temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum 3 in these and in 
all the varying examples lying between them in the evolution 
of the perfect Greek style, the factor of proportion is prac- 
tically the key-note of the design. Could a clearer illustration 
of this be found than in the inner portion of the Propylea 
and in the Epinaos of the Parthenon at Athens ? The order 
externally and the general design in each case is Doric, yet 
when it became necessary to insert columns internally, where 
great bulk would be undesirable, rather than weaken the 
robust proportions of the Doric column, it is rejected 
altogether and the designer deliberately turns to the Tonic, 
and so obtains a column of the necessary height without in- 
conveniently encumbering his building and without any sacri- 
fice of the all-important factor of proportion. 

So also in Roman work. The accepted height for the 
Corinthian column was ten diameters, but in the case of 
the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, where, from its site close by 
the crest of a lofty cliff, the usual height would tend to give 
the column an appearance of weakness and attenuation, it is 
reduced from ten to under nine and a half (9.47) diameters, 
and not only this, but the proportions of the entablature, the 
contours of the mouldings, and the intercolumniation itself 
are all altered in sympathy. True, in some cases, as in the 
Theatre of Marcellus and the Colosseum, the proportion of the 
several orders and their details is not so carefully observed, 
but in these cases the effect of the design would have been 
even finer had the proportion been more closely attended to. 

The special qualities which proportion has the power to 
produce, or to assist in producing, are refinement and grace. 


Refinement is the best possible adaptation of means to an. 


end; it is usually understood to mean slight variation of 
detail to emphasise the functions and purpose of the parts 
affected, or to correct apparent defects as opposed to real ones : 
thus it is in reality a variation of proportion. Grace is more 


difficult to define; it seems to be produced partly by extreme’ 


refinement of detail and ornament, and partly by beauty of 


line and form, and thus, according to our definition of 


‘“ beauty,’’ of the fullest expression of purpose in form. Care- 
ful finish and definition of outline are also essential to full 
expression of grace, as is perfectly illustrated in the marble 
mouldings of the Athenian temples. 

The third of Inigo Jones’s requirements is that architec- 
ture shall be masculine. 
restraint. 


Strength, as we have said when discussing solidity, to the 
appearance of which it greatly conduces, is obtained by the 
careful disposition of voids and solids, by refraining from 


placing a heavy mass over a void, by placing the hardest and > 
strongest materials and the largest details at the base of the © 
and by the careful subordination and proportion of » 


building, 


parts. Ornament should be sparingly used in the lower 
storeys; it may be introduced more liberally on each succes- 
sive storey as the building rises, 


appearance of strength in the whole. 

be cut up into more divisions than is 

are uniform and symmetrical; few parts conduce to unity, 

and a building possessing breadth and 

to be. stronger than one actua 

into a multiplicity of varying parts. 
(To be concluded.) 
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and. will then help to give the 
appearance of lightness to the upper portions essential to the» 
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WELLS AND GLASTONBURY.*. 

ELLS probably owes its immunity from desecration 
W to the secular character of its church, in conse- 
quence of which it escaped the upheaval that overthrew 
other religious houses at the time of the Reformation. 
The city possesses a peculiar charm being situated at the 
foot of the Mendip Hills, and having been handed down to 
us from the Medieval times practically unaltered, still re- 
tains its old world characteristics and ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere which is unique. The central feature of the city, the 
cathedral church of St. Andrew, is of old foundation, 
and was from the first served by secular canons. The 
usual monastic buildings do not appear, but instead we 
have the Vicars’ Close, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures. It should be noted that the cloisters were merely 
a walk for the clergy and not the busy working place of 
an active monastery. King Ina was the founder of the 
first secular church, upon the foundations of which 
Bishop Jocetiye raised (1220-42) the fine nave and the 
west facade, so well known to all interested in archi- 
tecture that it is superfluous to comment on this work 
here. The Vicars’ Close, with its chain gate and gallery, 
however, are the chief subjects of these notes. 

Bishop Jocetine DE WELLES, or TRoTmMaN, returned 
from his five years’ exile in 1213, and then started re- 
building and improving his cathedral church of Wells, 
which he dedicated in October 1239. Two years pre- 
viously he had ordained chantry priests, but there is no 
reference to any common residence for these vicars choral. 
They do not seem to have had any regular establish- 
ment until Waurer pe Hue in 1334 gave some land in 
Wells, so that the thirteen chantry priests might live in 
common together. It was RapuLpHus DE SALopiA, or 
Raupa or SHRewssury, who in 1348 began to erect a 
new college on the west side of the cloisters for their 
residence: “‘ hall, kitchen, bakehouse, and other houses 
in the same place built and to be built.’’ 

Time must have made sad havoc of the buildings 
erected by this prelate, as only a few traces now remain 
of the original design. 

The great benefactor, Bishop Ratpu Erauum, in 
his will requested his executors to build a college in the 


_ street then called La Mountery, but afterwards College 


: 


\ 


_ nacles above # panelled parapet. 


Lane, for fourteen priests and chaplains, that they might 
live in common together. This has by some been con- 
founded with the Vicars’ Close, and the foundation of a 
neat little college for vicars and singing men on the north 
side of the cathedral is attributed to this prelate. T. L. 
WALKER, in “Examples.of Gothic Architecture,’’ says that 
Mountery College, or Mounterox College, was destroyed 


and its revenues confiscated at the time of the suppres- 


sion of the monasteries. There are references to Letters 
of Patent in the time of Ricwarp II. and Henry V. which 
are gramts to this college. Nicouas Buswiru’s arms occur 
on the door of the chapel at the north end of the Close, 
and also on the painted glass in the windows. It may 
therefore safely be supposed that the grant in Henry V.’s 
time was bestowed by: him, but several signs, viz. the 
character of the carving and the mouldings to some of 
the windows signify an earlier date. Various small 
alterations have taken place, but the next principal 
addition was made by Bis op Tuomas Brcxinaton 
(1385-1464), who built the Close ‘Hall Gate, or Chain 
Gate, which connects the hall of the Vicars’ Close with 


the staircase of the chapter-house, and forms a private 


passage whereby the singers may pass from the church 
to their quarters. 


This gateway forms an entrance into the cathedral 


close from the west, and consists of a vaulted carriage- 


way and a passage on each side for pedestrians; over 
these is a gallery of communication for the vicars choral 


_ when going to and fro to perform service in the choir. 


This building is excellent in 
tifully executed in fretstone. 

_ Over'the central arch are two compartments, or bays, 
divided by enriched shafts terminating in crocketted pin- 
Each bay contains a 
* Seo Illustration, 


design, with mouldings beau- 


| 


window of two lights divided by a transome with a 
canopied niche and a statue in the centre; these windows 
form distinct lights inside. 

Over each passage is a window with two lights and 
similar tracery, and the same design of fenestration con- 
tinued up to the north wall of the chapter-house stair- 
case. Bishop Beckinaton’s arms and rebus occur three 
times on the gateway, viz. on the central boss of the 
vaulting and under each of the two windows of the small 
anteroom communicating from the hall to the gallery. 
Two corbels over the central archway displaying angels 
bearing a mitre with labels attached complete k’~ armorial » 
bearings. These and the statues in the niches V° - . 
decayed, but the one on the west elevation is sPO%°° 

b) 4 
to be that of St. ANDREW. iT 

Among others of Bishop Becx1naton’s buildings st 
existing and worthy of note are the Palace Eye and 
the Penniless Porch. 

This eminent person is characterised by Gopwin as 
““a good statesman, a good churchman, a good towns- 
man, a good subject, a good kinsman, a good master, and 
a good man.’’ Surely he ought to have added ‘‘ a good 
builder,’’ if one is to believe that Becxinaron was his 
own architect. He is supposed to have acquired his 
knowledge of building from Witt1am pe Wickuam, or 
WyxkEHAM, which is not improbable, having: been 
patronised by that distinguished prelate. 

The executors of Becxinaton, RicHarp Swan, HucH 
Sugar, and Joun Pops, alias Tansor, may be safely 
attributed to have completed the Vicars’ Close by adding 
—and probably rebuilding most of it—and thus rendering 
it the most beautiful of its kind in England. Their 
rebuses are introduced in the chimney shafts of the 
houses. 

- In spite of the great vandalism having ruined and laid 
waste such an immense amount of our Medieval architec- 
ture, Wells still possesses an infinite charm, and ranges 
among the best and the most delightful of cathedral 
towns, and it owes a great deal to those who are at present 
responsible for the upkeep and repair. It seems that they 
have been fortunate in striking the happy medium between 
repairing and restoration—preseryation being their motto. 


GLASTONBURY. 

Though the town of Glastonbury bears no prosperous 
or progressive air, it has its former venerable history, 
which is not without flavour of stirring times, lying in a 
valley green with orchards, with a little river, the Brue, 
almost surrounding it. 

The two principal streets form a cross, and on either 
hand rises the Tor, crowned by its solitary tower—a 
remnant of a thirteenth century church—seeming to keep 
watch over the town. 

The principal entrance to the abbey church used to, 
be on the west, on a site now occupied by the “‘ Red Lion 
Hotel,’’ and led into the church by way of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel. Of the latter, the most beautiful feature still in 
existence is the Norman doorway (see sketch) on the 
northern side, consisting of four elaborately-carved arches 
ornamented with emblematic figures. It was begun in 
the reign of Hiwry IT. and finished in that of Ricuarp I., 
and its architecture shows the transition in styles from 
Norman to Karly English. At each of the corners was a 
turret, one of which still exists, arcaded and surmounted 
by a spire. Underneath the chapel are the remains of a 
twelfth century crypt, which was discovered in 1825. In 
the same year a well on the south side of the crypt was 
discovered. 

Of the rest of the great church, once the most magnifi- 
cent in the kingdom, there now remain only three bays of 
the south nave aisle, an eastern bay of each transept, the 
massive eastern piers of the central tower, and one of 
the eastern chapels of the northern transept; the south 
wall of the choir with its five windows is also complete. 
But this only gives some idea of the beauty of the perfect, 
whole. 

Of the monastic buildings, one of the most perfect 
ruins is that of the Abbot’s kitchen, which was erected 


at the end of the fourteenth century, built entirely of 


32 
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stone and having a pyramidal roof in the shape of an 
octagon crowned by a double lantern. 

At each corner of this kitchen was a large fireplace, 
having a chimney over it. The roof is supported on the 
inside by eight curved ribs, and has eight louvres for 
letting out the steam. Inside the outer lantern was a 
smaller one wherein was hung the bell that used to call 
the poor to the almonry. 

Another of the monastic buildings still almost intact 
is the abbey barn; which stands at the corner of Bere 
Lane, on the Pennard Road, and is 93 feet long by 63 feet 
broad and 36 feet high. This was used for storing the 
grain supplied by tenants in lieu of rent. The windows 
still show some rich detail, and at the extremity of each 
gable is a carved figure, one representing the Virgin 
Mary, and the other the abbot who built the barn. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.* 
By 8. Bowen Wiutiams, M.S.A. 
(Continued from last week.) 


N spite of a few repairs made after the Restoration the 
building went from bad to worse. 
was roofless, the battlements of the north tower fell 
through the nave roof, and about 50 feet of the nave itself 
fell. In this state it was nothing but a picturesque ruin. 
The Lady chapel was best preserved, and the services 
were held in this portion of the cathedral. The choral 
services were, however, discontinued after 1691, and the 
choir disbanded. About this time it was suggested that 
the see should be moved to Cardiff, but fortunately this 
was not done. But in 1732 it was decided to call in a 
Mr. Woop, of Bath, to advise and estimate the cost of 
restoration or repairs. His report was a remarkable one, 


and as a result there arose one of the most extraordinary . 


perversions ever seen in an English church. Deeming the 
existing building hopeless, he proceeded to erect within 
the roofless walls another church, and what a church! 
His building was of Classic or Italian design with pedi- 
mented front, and produced the most incongruous effect 
it is possible to imagine. The hideous anomaly of a badly 
designed Classic temple rising amidst the ruins of a Gothic 
cathedral can better be imagined than described. A 
sketch of its appearance is to be found in FREEMAN’s 
History of the Cathedral, and is well worth seeing, as 
exhibiting to what a low ebb the national taste had de- 
scended, and also the pitiable state of the original church. 

This church of Mr. Woon’s occupied the presbytery, 
choir, and nearly half the nave of the cathedral. The 
Gothic details were covered with plaster and generally 
misused. 

The south tower had become dangerous and was taken 
down for the greater part, 

This then is the state to which the splendid fabric of 


The south tower 


-The old cathedral had risen, pheenix-like, from its 
ashes, more splendid than before, a material example of 
the devotion of the people to their religion. Prominent 
in the movement were Deans Bruce Kyiaut and his suc- 
cessors, CoNYBEARE and WILLIAMS, and Bishop Omu- 
vant, who laboured incessantly to this end. We must 
not forget, too, Mr. PrircHarp, the architect, a native of 
Llandaff, to whom the restoration is a tribute and a 
record of the time and love he spent on it. He lies buried 
in the cathedral, and of him as of WREN it may truly be 
said, ‘‘ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.”’ 

The restoration is one of the few which were not un- 
dertaken by the late Sir Gitpert Scorr. It is the most 
complete and certainly one of the most successful. It 
was carried out in the most conservative manner, and all 
the original work has been preserved wherever possible. 
The only really new portion is the tower and spire at the 
south-west angle. 


The original tower had been com- — 


pletely destroyed, and this new tower and spire which ~ 


replaces it is a particularly happy conception and one of ~ 


the finest pieces of work of modern times. Taken as a 


whole the restoration reflects the greatest credit on all — 


concerned. Other cathedrals may be, and are, far finer 
and more perfect, but none have ever risen so excellently 
after such hopeless ruin. The only comparison is the 
restoration of Lichfield, which was destroyed by the 
Cromwellians. 
This then is briefly the history of the cathedral, and 
by no means an uninteresting history. 


I will now pro- — 


ceed to touch upon a few of the more important archi- — 


tectural features and such other circumstances as im- 
press the mind or are deserving of recognition. 
First of all its position. JLiying as it does snugly en- 


sconced under the side of a hill, and hidden from view if © 


approached from the south or south-west sides, it occupies 
a most unique position; rarely do you find a cathedral 
so placed. Compare it with Durham Cathedral, tower- 


ing majestically on an eminence overlooking the Wear, a 


landmark for miles around; or Salisbury, lying in the 
middle of a wide plain. Yet it always seems to me 


such an appropriate position for Llandaff Cathedral. 


Here we have not got a bold towering mass or a variety 
of steepled soaring towers which, as it were, compel the 
attention of the eye, but we have a church which seems 
conscious of its own modest pretensions, and so half 


reveals and half hides itself beneath a convenient ridge, — 


leaving its beautiful spire to just indicate its whereabouts. 


In my opinion few cathedrals are better placed. It 
seems to have grown in its present position like some 
organic part of the country around, and fits in its place 
just as much as the trees and hills. 5 

Now to proceed to its plan. This is simple, very like 


an enlarged parish church. In fact, many parish churches — 


could be mentioned which exceed it in size. It is long 
and narrow, with single aisles to nave and choir, but no 


iransepts. Its length, exclusive of Lady chapel, is” 
200 feet, and its width between aisle walls is 70 feet. 
You see therefore that it is very small compared with 
some of the better-known cathedrals. The chapter-house 
is on the south side and opens off the aisle of the choir. 
(To be continued.) , 


the fourteenth and fifteenth century had descended: the 
original church in a miserable state of decay and neglect, 
and Mr. Woop’s monstrosity rising inside it. And so it 
remained until nearly the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1835 the Precentor had the east window of the 
Lady chapel restored. Mr. Woop had cut away the 
stone tracery and inserted a wood window in its place. 
Later on the Rey. Bruce Knicut, the first dean since 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘ 


the twelfth century, began to move in earnest; money 
was collected, and as a first step the Lady chapel was 
restored. The Italian defamation was next taken down, 
and the choir, presbytery, and eastern portion of the nave, 
restored to some of its pristine splendour, was reopened 
on April 16, 1857. The choir of Gloucester Cathedral 
attended and gave the first choral service since 1691. 
Efforts to complete the restoration were not relaxed, and 
after a most excellent sermon by Bishop W1LBERFORCE, 
a sum of nearly 3,0001. was at once subscribed. The 
repairs of the west end began, a new tower and spire on 
the south-west angle were commenced, and work went on 
continually until final completion in-1869. 


* See Illustration, 


, CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—WEST FRONT. ‘ Ps 
HE description of Llandaff Cathedral is continued, 
and this view forms one of the series of illustrations. 


SKETCHES IN SOMERSET. x 
A ere sketches are part of a series by Mr. Joun Tx. 
WeEsTBYE, which we shall continue in following 


issues, and of which the article on Wells and Glastonbury, 


also by Mr. Westsyg, is explanatory. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES — 
READING. 


HIS design, by Mr. T. Lawrence Dae and Mr. 
A. G. Horsnewu, is one of the many submitted in 
this competition, which, though containing good work, 


were not fortunate enough to gain a premium, 


Jan. 14, 1910. | 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING.* 


HE author, in commenting upon sections 1 to 9 of the 
A Housing Acts, which deal with the facilities for acquisi- 
tion of lands for the laying-out of roads and the housing of 
the working classes, expressed the hope that district councils 
would not embark in any building schemes which involved 
speculation with the ratepayers’ money unless they were 
thoroughly satisfied that the schemes could be carried out 
without a charge upon the rates. Otherwise, he suggested, it 
would be very unfair to ratepayers who were erecting houses in 
competition, or who had already made proper provision for the 
housing of labourers working on their estates. The stipula- 
tion that the arbitrator was to act on his own knowledge and 
experience must appeal, said Mr. Willmot, to all members 


of the Surveyors’ Institution, and would lead them to hope that 


practical valuers might be appointed to those posts, although 
that was contrary to what was stated by the President of the 
Local Government Board in the House of Commons. The 
arbitrator might not, except with the permission of the Board, 
hear counsel or expert witnesses, which made it all the more 
necessary that a practical valuer should be appointed. In 
any event it was to be desired that permission for seeking the 
advice of those who were qualified to express an opinion as 
to value would not be withheld from the arbitrator. In the 
case of closing and demolition under Part II. of the principal 
Act, they had a simplified process, as, instead of an order being 
made by a court of summary jurisdiction with an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, an order could now be made by the local 
authority with an appeal to the Board. The author of the 
paper could not find that any procedure was set out for the 
issue of a closing order by a local authority. Section 17 (3) 
provided for service of notice on an owner ; he should, however, 
have proper notice that a closing order was being considered, 
and should be given an opportunity of conferring with the 
authorities, and time should be allowed him to carry out any 
works which he might be prepared to do to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. The prohibition of back-to-back houses 
was one, he said, which must commend itself to all surveyors. 
There was no doubt that the erection of that class of house, 
except in cases where side ventilation was provided, had been 
a great factor in the creation of slum property. The stipu- 
lation that such houses might be erected if the medical officer 
of health certified that the rooms in the houses could be pro- 
perly ventilated, would provide a safeguard for those cases 
in which circumstances might make it permissible to erect that 
class of house. Section 44, which empowered the Local 
Government Board to revoke by-laws as to new streets and 
buildings which in their opinion impeded the erection of 
houses for the working classes, would, Mr. Willmot sug- 
gested, be of great value in cases where the by-laws of a local 
authority provided for the construction of streets of so costly 
a nature as to impose a heavy charge on the land which had 
to be recouped out of the rents of any houses erected upon it. 
In many instances the by-laws as to the construction of new 
streets might be relaxed without putting the local authority 
into any worse position as regarded the maintenance of the 
roads. In some, indeed, he thought it would be desirable to 
relax the building by-laws, but he had not found that they 
pressed so hardly'on the provision of cheap houses as did the 
by-laws relating to the construction of roads. The effect of the 
new definition of ‘‘ cottage ’’ was to increase the size of a 
garden from half an acre to one acre, and the limitation as to 
annual value was removed. Mr. Willmot, in commenting 
on Sections 54 to 67 of the Act, said it would be useful to con- 
sider what was meant by “ town planning.’’ The Act, he 
said, sets out that the general object of “‘ town planning ”’ 
was to secure proper sanitary conditions, amenity and con- 
yenience in connection with the laying-out and use of land 
likely to be used for building purposes, and of any neighbour- 
ing land. To secure that object, he considered, it will be 
necessary in preparing schemes to provide for the laying-out 
of land for housing purposes so as to secure the best results 
to the persons who will live in the houses, without having 
vegard to the interest of any particular landowner, care being 
taken that in every scheme wide through main thoroughfares 
be provided with recreation grounds, open spaces, and small 
playgrounds for children, and intermediate roads so graded 
as to be only of sufficient width and strength to serve the 
purpose of affording means of communication to a limited 
number of houses per acre. The laying-out of the main 
thoroughfares should be arranged so as to allow of quick and 
cheap means of transit from the populous districts to the 


* A summary of a paper on the “ Housing and Town Planning 
Act,” read by Mr. John Willmot before the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Monday evening last, Mr. A. R. Stenning, president, in the chair, | 
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locality dealt with by the scheme. The next point to be con- 
sidered was in respect to what land a scheme might be made. 
The words of the Act, as set cut in Section 54, were wide, and 
most land. round towns might reasonably be considered to 
‘‘ appear likely to be used for building purposes’ at some 
time or other; and the fact that where land, although not 
likely to be built upon, was so situate with respect to any 
land likely to be built upon as to be essential for the carrying 
out of a scheme—it might be included in the scheme—should 
remove difficulties in dealing with large areas. The question 
of whether land was likely to be used for building purposes 
or not was left to the Board, whose decision was final. It was 
to be hoped that no narrow interpretation would be imposed. 
which might prevent the laying-out of schemes to provide for 
through means of communication, a matter which was of the 
utmost importance. If this could be provided for, the develop- 
ment of intervening land might reasonably be left to individual 
effort under the general supervision of the local authority and 
the Board. In this country few opportunities could occur 
for laying out an entirely new district ; most schemes would 
deal with land round a town, in which case all the circum- 
stances would have to be taken into consideration and regard 
paid to existing highways. The proviso in Section 54 that 
a local authority might adopt a scheme prepared by one or 
more landowners was a most useful provision, of which full 
advantage should be taken. In the case of a large estate, a 
scheme, if approved by the local authority and the Board, 
would permit of the development of the estate on town 
planning lines, whereby the disadvantages that landowners 
now have to contend with in complying with local by-laws as 
to the construction of roads would be miti gated, the by-laws 
being relaxed to meet each individual case. In the same way 
a scheme by a number of landowners for the development of 
intermixed estates would provide for the development of the 
particular properties on the same lines. He hoped that in 
practice it would be found that schemes would be largely 
initiated by landowners, who by combination and agreement 
could more expeditiously and conveniently securé the ends 
in view than it was possible for a local authority to do by the 
use of compulsory powers. The provision of an appeal to the 
Local Government Board, in the event of a local authority 
not approving a landowner’s scheme, was of great value. 
Section 55 gave the Board power to prescribe a set of general 
provisions for carrying out the general objects of schemes, 
but it did not appear to be obligatory upon them to do so. 
Regulations would, however, be urgently required, and it was 
to be hoped would be issued at the earliest possible moment. 
The regulations would act in much the same way for the Act 
as the Lands Clauses Act did in matters of compensation 
and the taking of land compulsorily, and would define and 
regulate the matters set out in the section and in the Fourth 
Schedule. The Board had to prescribe special provisions 
for each scheme, defining among other matters its area, and 
the authority who were to be responsible for carrying it out 
and (subject to either House of Parliament not objecting) 
suspending statutory enactments and by-laws. 

That was a most important provision, as to his mind the 
success of town planning was largely dependent upon the 
relaxation of by-laws relating to street construction. Unless 
the cost of road-making can be reduced there appeared to be 
little prospect for the successful laying-out of estates on 
town planning lines; in many cases the expenditure that 
might reasonably be saved on road-making would be sufficient 
to cover the value of land given up for open spaces and to 
meet any depreciation in value of the building sites which 
might arise from a restriction being placed on the number 
of houses to be put up per acre. The Board might also make 
regulations for regulating the procedure applicable to the 
preparation and adoption and carrying out and enforcing 
a scheme, It would be convenient to have these regulations 
at once, as little could be done towards preparing a scheme 
until they were issued. One of the most important matters 
to be dealt with in each scheme by regulation would be the 
details to be specified in the plans, including, where neces- 
sary, the restrictions on the number of buildings which might 
be erected on each acre and the height and character of those 
buildings. The restriction on the number of buildings to be 
put up on a particular property might in some cases inflict 
hardship on a landowner and involve him in considerable 
loss, but in the majority of cases any depreciation in value 
caused by this restriction would, he thought, be fairly met 
by the power that was given to relax by-laws permitting of 
the construction of cheaper roads. The capital outlay would 
in consequence be much less, so that although the land would 
realise a lower rate per acre, the return to the landowner 
should be much the same. In the case of large estates any 
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difference in value would be further met by the better demand 
there would be for land lying at a greater distance from 
populous places than the land to be dealt with in the scheme. 
Under the old conditions this outlying land would probably 
not be utilised for building purposes for many years. Under 
new conditions with successful town planning a much larger 
area should be brought into the market. The question of the 
restriction on the height and character of the buildings was 
an important matter. In cases where a scheme provides for 
the erection of small houses it was probable that the numbers 
would vary from twelve to possibly eighteen per acre, and when 
the land was used for that purpose he did not think any 
hardship would be inflicted by regulating the height of the 
buildings. On the contrary, it seemed a very useful pro- 


vision, as it would prevent the erection of high tenement: 


houses, a practice which had been carried out in Germany 
without giving satisfactory results. The question of pre- 
scribing the character of the buildings raised a much wider 
issue. It was intended, he concluded, that a scheme might 
prescribe whether houses, shops, public buildings, warehouses, 
or factories, or which of them, were to be allowed, and the area 
and position of the land included in the scheme which was 
to be devoted to each class of buildings. If this could be done 
the power should be exercised with great care, as undoubtedly 
hardships to an individual might be caused by obliging him 
to use his land for a purpose for which it was not well fitted. 
The Act precluded such an owner from obtaining compensa- 
tion under this head. It was, of course, necessary for the 
amenities of a town planning scheme that houses and com- 
mercial buildings should not be erected indiscriminately. A 
scheme should be so devised as not to inflict a hardship on 
an owner in respect of which the Act precluded him from 
compensation. The proviso that the Board might make 
regulations for securing conferences with the landowners, 
and for hearing cbjections before the approval of a scheme, 
would give all owners full opportunity of laying their views 
as to the restriction on buildings and other matters before the 
authority, and they would also have a further opportunity 
to lodge objections to the approval of the scheme by the Board. 
The power of the responsible authority to enforce a scheme 
seemed to be limited to the removal, pulling down, or altera- 
tion of any building or other work which was in contravention 
of the scheme, and to executing any work which it was the 
duty of any person to execute under the scheme. The 
authority did not appear to have any power under this part 
of the Act to make roads and put up houses as they could under 
Part I. of the Act. It might happen, however, that they 
might have to construct roads which it was the duty of some 
person to execute under the scheme, and which he had 
neglected to do. No directions were given in the Act as to 
when a building or work which contravened a scheme was to 
be pulled down ; the carrying out of a scheme would take time, 
and in many cases it might not be necessary to remove a build- 
ing until its completion ; provision to provide for this should 
accordingly be made in schemes where necessary. By 
Section 58 any person whose property was injuriously affected 
by the making of a town planning scheme was (with certain 
limitations) entitled to compensation from the responsible 
authority. The words of the section appeared to have a some- 
what wider application than Section 63 of the Lands Clauses 
Act, and did not appear to limit the payment of compensation 
to property situate within the area of the scheme ; no one could, 
however, obtain compensation for anything done on land in- 
cluded in the scheme after the time at which application for 
authority to prepare the scheme was made, or such other time 
as the Board might fix. The preparation and completion of 
the scheme would probably take some time, during which an 
owner must either postpone the development of his land or 
carry out the works at his own risk. The Act provided for 
payment of ‘‘ betterment ’’ to the responsible authority in 
respect of any property that was increased in value by the 
making of ascheme. The amount the authority could recover 
in respect of such property was one-half the amount of the 
increase. Many questions as to whether lands were in- 
juriously affected or increased in value by the operation of a 
scheme were certain to arise. All such matters were to be 
determined by the arbitration of a single arbitrator appointed 
by the Board, unless the parties agreed on some other method. 
The proviso that where a scheme was revoked any person, who 
had incurred expenditure for the purpose of complying with 
the scheme, should be compensated so far as the expenditure 
was rendered abortive by the revocation of the scheme, did not 
appear to the author to go far enough. An owner should also 
be entitled to compensation on revocation of a scheme for any 
loss of income he might have sustained by reason of having 
been precluded from dealing with the land in any manner he 


thought fit during the time the scheme was in force, He could © 
conceive it possible that restrictions might be imposed by a — 
scheme which would make it impossible for an owner to deal i 
with his land, and if the scheme was ultimately revoked, an 
owner should in such case be entitled to receive from the’ 
authority compensation in respect of the loss that he had © 
incurred by having been forced to hold up his land. Local 
authorities could purchase by agreement or compulsorily any 
land comprised in a scheme. The procedure for compulsory 
purchase was the same as in Part I. of the Act. It was not 
quite clear in what way the authority could deal with the 
land. The general provisions prescribed by the Board include 
‘« dealing with or disposal of land acquired by the responsible 
authority or by a local authority ”’; these might possibly | 
authorise the authority to lay out streets and deal with the ~ 
land for building purposes. In all cases where the Board were — 
authorised to determine matters they could act as arbitrators 
or otherwise. If they determined the matter as arbitrators the 
provisions of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, and its 
amendments were to be applicable. It appeared to be open 
to the Board under this part of the Act to appoint an arbi- 
trator to act on their behalt. 

In conclusion, he said the terms of the town planning part — 
of the Act were so very general that it would be difficult to ~ 
predict how it would work, but he had no doubt that it would 
form the basis of a good working arrangement between land- 
owners and local authorities, and it was with that hope that 
he commended it to the members of the Institution, feeling 
sure that they were in agreement with anything which would 
conduce to the better laying out and development of land, as 
being to the advantage of those for whom they act and of the 
community at large. 

‘Mr. H. Cuatrettp CrarKs, who proposed a formal vote of © 
thanks to the author of the paper, said they were extremely — 
indebted to Mr. Willmot, one of their busiest members prac- 
tising in the Midlands, for presenting the Act to them in 
such a simplified form. The Act seemed to be well framed, 
and proper provision appeared to be made for compensation — 
and for appeal on the various points which might arise. 

; 
t 


Mr. Rrcwarp Fow rer (Birmingham) seconded the motion. 

The Presipent said the Council had arranged that the 
discussion of that evening’s paper and the one contributed 
by Mr. Davidge should take place on January 24. Mr. 
William Woodward had promised to open the discussion om 
that occasion, and Mr. Speaight and Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
who would also take part in it, had offered to illustrate their 
remarks with lantern diagrams and views. 

Messrs. Raymond Unwin, H. Griffin, and W. F. Craies 
supported the vote of thanks, which was passed by acclama- 
tion, and the meeting then terminated. 


THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. : 


HE fierce and rather undignified controversy that was — 
raised last year when the Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition was given up to the modern works purchased ~ 
for the collection of Mr. Grorce McCunitoc# made it¥ 
inevitable that the exhibition for 1910 should follow” 
conventional lines. There is no reason for supposing 
that the Council ever intended to make last year’s de-” 
parture from tradition the first of a successive series of 
similar exhibitions. The conditions: were peculiar and 
justified an unusual course of action. Many bitter and 
justifiable complaints are constantly raised as to the 
glorification of dead painters at the expense of living ones. 
Consequently, the example of a wealthy collector, who 
showed his love of art not by the purchase of a few 
world-famous Old Masters, but by the encouragement of 
his contemporaries alone, called for some recognition. 
The exhibition also served to show the purchasing publi¢ 
that their patronage of living artists could be something” 
in the nature of a profitable investment. Mr. McCunLoci 
was not, of course, an adventurous patron, for his taste 
was strictly orthodox and he was probably helped by the 
advice of artists who had little sympathy with experi-” 
ments. But in its own way his collection admirably 
reflected the work of an all-important section of moderm 
painting. 
The latest exhibition at Burlington House must serve 
as a reassurance to any who feared that the winter shows — 
would degenerate from their usual high standard. In 
the first five galleries and in the Water-Colour Room ther 


wré nearly two hundred works by old masters and 
leceased masters of the British school; while in the 
Black-and- White Room there hangs a small collection of 
ictures by the late Mr. E. J. Grecory, R.A. 

GIOVANNI D1 Paoto, the painter of the first picture on 
he walls, has been called a master of the ‘‘ marvellous 
mongrel style,’’ which overspread the School of Sienna 
vhen in the fifteenth century realism began to assimilate 
with the qualities which had made the school famous. In 
his Annunciation the artist was at some pains to intro- 
luce into the foreground rabbits playing in foliage, in the 
eft of three horizontal divisions, and in the right St. 
JOSEPH warming his feet and hands at a fire: The centre 
shows an open Gothic loggia with the Virain and the 
gel both with arms humbly crossed on their breasts. 
Presumably the Madonna de’ Talenti, which hangs next, 
S an earlier production of the school, although in many 
haracteristics it might be a comparatively modern 
masterpiece. It lacks altogether that crowded composition 
vhich marks most of the early works. The panel is 
xclusively occupied by the Virain and Cutp seated on 
} great throne. Round her golden nimbus is embossed 
"Ave Maria Gratia Plena,’’ and in her cloak is a jewel. 
Phe dignity of the whole seems to be heightened by the 
JHILD in her lap, who is, it should be observed, not nude, 
ut lightly clad. This picture offers an interesting con- 
rast with the circular Virgin and Child by Borricint near 
yy. Here as much, or more, space is given. to the 
andscape setting as to the figures. The former was 
erhaps the contribution of an assistant, who sought to 
btain dignity by representing the country as sown with 
niniature castles. Sanpro Borrice.t, like DEL SaRTo, 
s represented by only one picture—the Virain seated 
inder a marble Renaissance canopy, with the Cuiup 
tanding in her lap. There is an irresistible loveliness 
n ANDREA DEL Sarto’s Virgin and Child and St. John, 
2 which all the artist’s genius was lavished on the three 
mall figures. There is no landscape background to dis- 
ract attention, as in some of his works, for the beautiful 
oung Madonna stands out against a_ gilded setting. 
nother industrious artist whose skill canbe gauged by 
nly a single work, and in this instance it is a mediocre 
ne, is LEoNaRDO Da VINCI. 

In Gallery IT. are the three works ascribed to Trr1ayn, 
he first is a Portrait of Sansovino. This sculptor-archi- 
ect first went to Venice after the sack of Rome in 1527. 
TIAN, who was ten years his senior, had for a long 
ime been accepted as the greatest painter in Venice. 
SANSOVINO, according to Vasart, ‘in his age had an 
xceedingly venerable appearance; with his beautiful 
rhite beard he still retained the carriage of his youth; 
€ was strong and healthy even to his ninety-third year, 
nd could see the smallest object at whatever distance, 
ithout glasses, even then.’’ His recorded affection for 
andsome clothes is not emphasised in the portrait, for 
€ wears a suit of solemn black. - Trrian may have 
elieved that his subject’s facial expression was of greater 
nportance than his white beard; the general effect is 
1at of a shrewd, busy, and business-like architect whose 
houlders have become rounded by unremitting toil at the 
rawing-board. Although he is leaning with his right 
and on a table, the painter did not take advantage of 
1€ opportunity to introduce any roll of plans or statuette 
3 indication of his dual calling. It is a long stride from 
IT14n to Murmto. By the Spanish master there are 
vo large canvasses; the first is St. Augustine of Hippo, 
‘kmeeling figure of the bishop, and the other is The 
aralytic. We believe that the latter was one of the 
ght large pictures painted by Murixzo for the Hospital 
f St. George in Seville about 1670, and the majority of 
hich are now dispersed. The handling is strong and 
mple ; one half of the foreground is occupied by the up- 
ght. figures of Curisr and three disciples with the para- 
‘tic at their feet; tothe right is seen ‘the architectural 
wroundings of the Pool. at Bethesda. Muriurio was in- 
bted to’ Vetasqumz for much help in his days of 
ruggle, but the’tfhrée examples of the latter artist sug- 
2st. that the younger man became the better pairiter. ° In’ 
ur Lady of the Immaculate Conception Vutasqunz had 
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a great theme. Pope Pavn VI. in 1617 publicly affirmed 
the doctrine which was one of the most discussed by theo- 
logians. The artist may have felt little enthusiasm in 
the matter; a homely. Virain clad in purple and blue 
drapery stands sadly on a crescent moon, with a diadem 
of twelve stars, in accordance with the well-known 
passage in the Apocalypse of St. Joun (chap. xii, 6). 
Another of the pictures shows St. Joy writing the 
Apocalypse in a wood. The third—The Steward—might 
have been painted to suit the whim of some wealthy 
patron, for the subject could have offered little attraction 
to such an artist. 

The Water-Colour Room contains a curious assortment 
of pictures, chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, 
There are four single portraits by Franz Haus; the first 
was a sitter after his own heart, Hille-Bobbe of Haarlem, 
a half-length ‘of a coarse old fishwife hugging a drinking 
vessel with both hands. The remaining three are of more 
respectable types. Among other artists represented in 
this room are Gprarp Dow, AuBErr Cuyp (3), NicHoLas 
Mass (3), Tenters (3), and Horpety (2). 

Gallery No. III. is chiefly occupied with the more 
modern works of the Winter Exhibition. They include 
four characteristic portraits by Garnsnorovan and one 
of his landscapes; prominent among the former is 
the full-length of Sir Cuartes Morcay, Bart., in the 
grand manner. Neither in Sheerness nor the Harbour of 
Dieppe is Turner seen at his best; but his Venetian scene 
is a more creditable specimen. The full-length of 
William II. of Orange as a boy is as remarkable for the 
fact that it was painted by AuBerr Cuyp when he was 
no more than eighteen years old as for its vivid present- 
ment of the youthful royal sportsman. The Portrait 
Group by JoRDAENS is accepted as one of the greatest 
works by that unequal master, and as even bearing favour- 
able comparison with any picture by Rusens, his fellow 
pupil and life-long friend. The composition with its two 
figures contains many features seen in his other portraits. 
Of a very different character, though no less typical, is his 
The King of Twelfth Night, which is marred by the 
exultant grossness of all the thirteen figures. There are 
six portraits by VaNDyKE, none of which are of particular 
importance. His large equestrian portrait of Duke 
d’Aremberg bears the closest possible resemblance to the 
same artist’s equestrian portrait of Cuarums I. in our 
National Gallery.. Three out of the twelve portraits by 
Sir Josuua REYNOLDS are in Gallery III. The claim that 
“his children have all the artless graces of childhood, his 
women are lovely,’’ is fully borne out by the first two, and 
that ‘‘ his men are endowed with dignity ”’ is also seen by 
the bust portrait of himself. Some of the nine, however, 
appear lacking in vigour, if it is not heresy to say so. 
There are two anonymous portraits by Rusens, together 
with an extraordinary Landscape with Boar Hunt, which 
must surely be one of the many works to which the 
artist’s name is erroneously attached. 

Of Sir Henry Razpurn, R.A., a critic wrote many 
years ago, “‘ His portraits were distinguished by great 
breadth, and marked by great individuality of character 
and truthful expression, but they were simply portraits 
and do not possess any high interest as works of art.” 
With the latter opinion there will probably be few visitors 
in agreement; the six portraits contributed are certainly 
splendid portraits above everything else, but they are 
much besides, and it is difficult to know which to admire 
most. The three Romneys include a large canvas, The 
Beaumont Family, containing five full-length life-sized 
portraits in an uncompromising direct fashion. 

It is curious to step out of the Water-Colour Room, 
filled with Flemish and Dutch masters, into the Black- 
and-White Room, which is given up to oil-paintings and 
water-colour drawings by the late Mr: E. J, GREGORY. 
The abrupt transition is not fair to the deceased Academi-. 
cian, whose modernity is made to look ‘‘ cheap.’’ The 
pictures aré in themselves of the pleasantest; with their 

wholesome ‘frankly English spirit and _joyousness. Yet 
they: are overpowered by the weight of the remainder of 
the pictures in this Winter. Exhibition,. It has been. said 
that Mr. Grecory lacked artistic personality and was 
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seriously handicapped by his facile dexterity in adopting 
the moods and manners of his contemporaries. The 
present small collection seems certainly too much in the 
nature of a charming picture-book designed to while away 
an hour of idleness and painted under the spell of happy 
thoughts. 


NORWEGIAN v. BRITISH GRANITE. 
\HE following correspondence is interesting and instruc- 
tive :— 
GRANITE. 

Sir,—After reading your letters to a working man on the 
political situation, just published in book form, I am writing 
you as a worker interested in the British granite industry 
with regard to one point contained in your letter No, VI. on 
page 47. 

You state that *‘ the contractors could not obtain Cornish 
granite of proper quality and in sufficient quantity to com- 
plete work in time. Contractors submitted samples of 
Norwegian granite, which was substituted for Cornish. The 
value of the British granite was 7601., of foreign 76,5001.” 

I submit to you, sir, that the delay was caused chiefly by 
the officials at first taking too literal an interpretation of the 
specification with regard to workmanship on the Cornish 
stone, and considerable time was lost until the matter was 
finally adjusted to enable the granite merchants to proceed 
with the supply. 

Now, with regard to the 7601. worth of British granite. 

The quantity of granite supplied from the home quarries 
was close on 100,000 feet cube. If the Admiralty got it for 
the amount mentioned I.am sure the taxpayers can con- 
gratulate themselves; but no, sir, I fear there must be some 
mistake, because the foreign granite did not cost 76,5001., 
nor anything like it. 

As I feel quite sure this is a clerical error, I point it out 
to you so that you may have an opportunity of correcting it 
publicly, seeing the amount of publicity which has been 
accorded your letter. 

I trust you will give this your prompt attention.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JAMES CLAYTON. 

To Dr. Macnamara, M.P., House of Commons, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 22nd ult., with 
reference to the granite used in the construction of Chatham 
Dock, I write to say that the statement which I made in my 
pamphlet, though necessarily compressed, was based on in- 
formation obtained from official sources. Permission to use 
Norwegian granite in place of Cornish was granted because 
the contractors satisfied the Admiralty that, in consequence 
of the exceptional activity in the Cornish granite trade at 
that time, it was not possible to obtain from the Cornish 
quarries a supply adequate in quality and quantity to com- 
plete the work within the specified time. I would remind 
you that at this time large orders were on hand for Admiralty 
works at Gibraltar, Keyham, and Dover, and also for the 
Great Western Railway Company and other big companies. 

The impossibility of obtaining the necessary supply in 
time was confirmed by one of the principal Scotch quarry- 
owners, who was consulted on the subject. 

The decision to allow the use of foreign granite was not 
dependent on the officials taking, as you suggest, too literal 
an interpretation of the specification with regard to work- 
manship. 

I do not know what authority you have for the statement 
that 100,000 cubic feet of British granite were supplied to 
Chatham.—Very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) 

‘To James Clayton, Esq. 


T. J. MAcNAMARA. 


Sir,—I thank you very much for your courteous letter 
of the 10th inst. re granite supply at Chatham Dock. 

_ You ask me what authority I have for the statement that 
nearly 100,000 cubic feet of British granite were supplied 
to Chatham. 

_ In reply to this I have to say that my figures are obtained 
direct from the Cornish granite merchants who undertook 
the supply. 

They show that they supplied 89,990 cubic feet from British 
scurces. This quantity was obtained principally from their 
Cornish quarries, a small portion only being sent from 


Aberdeen. ae pt 
The total quantity required in the new dock was 262,440 
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cubic feet, so that the balance left to be obtained from Norway 
was 172,450 cubic feet. 

Putting your relative values against the granite mer- 
chants’ quantities, the result appears as under :— . 

British granite, 89,990 cube feet supplied, value 7601.5 
Scandinavian granite, 172,450 cube feet supplied, value 
76,5001. 

Seeing that it is an accepted fact that British granite is 
quite unable to compete in price with Norwegian, then you 
will understand why I am writing you to point out this dis- 
crepancy. a 

The publication of your letter and booklet containing this 
statement is most damaging to the British granite merchants, 
and I feel sure that with the actual facts before you, you 
will not hesitate to admit the injustice done to an industry 
which is suffering intensely from foreign competition. 

Thanking you in anticipation for the favour of your 
further attention to this matter.—I am, sir, your obediemt 
servant, 

(Signed) JAMES CLAYTON. 
To Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 


Sir,—In reference to my letter to you dated December 18 
last, re granite supply at Chatham Dock, I shall esteem it a 
favour if you will let me know whether you are yet able te 
substantiate your figures giving the relative values of British 
and Norwegian granite used in the Chatham Dock. 

I may say that a very considerable amount of politica’ 
capital is being made out of your statement, particularly it 
the West of England, to show that the home quarries entirel} 
failed in the supply for the granite, and I hesitate to mak 
any correction until you have had ample opportunity 0: 
justifying or amending your figures in face of my last letter 

Thanking you in anticipation for a prompt reply, anc 
wishing you the compliments of the season.—l am, sir, you 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) JAMES CLAYTON. 
To Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 15th ult., I hop 
I need not say that nothing was further from my intentiol 
when I wrote my little book than to make any statement caleu 
lated to damage the British granite or any other Britis 
industry, and I could wish that Tariff Reformers were alway 
as careful. . 

As I have already told you, the contractors for Chathar 
Dock represented that it would be impossible at that tim 
to supply the granite required from British sources withi 
the specified time. This was confirmed both by Cornish an 
Scotch granite merchants, and the contractor was allowed t 
substitute foreign granite for British granite, provided thé 
it complied with the Admiralty specification. As foreig 
granite was at that time cheaper than British—although tl 
difference in price was not as considerable as it has sin 
become—no further inquiries were made as to the source fro: 
which the granite was obtained after the contractor had bee 
given leave to supplement his British supplies from foreis 
sources, and the Admiralty merely took the necessary ste] 
to insure that all the granite used in the construction of tl 
dock came up to the required standard as regards durabilit 
and finish. 

I have, however, had further inquiry made, and I ne 
find that though the contractor was given this option, he w 
eventually able to obtain, roughly, a third of the grani 
required from British sources.—Very faithfully yours, 

i Py (Signed) T. J. MAcNAMARA. 

To James Clayton, Esq. } 


THE PROGRESS OF DESIGN IN 
PAPE RHANGINGS.* 

LTHOUGH paperstaining is found. to be a recognis 
\ trade in France in 1586, yet it was not until 1692 th 
we find any record of English paperhangings, and that was 
consequence of the granting of a patent to William Bayl 
of that date in the time of William and Mary. To quo 
from the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ :—‘‘ Wallpapers d 
not come into common use in Europe till the eighteenth ce 
tury, though they appear to have been used much“earlier 
the Chinese. A few rare examples exist in England whi 
may be as early as the sixteenth century ; there are imitatio 
generally in flock of the fine old Florentine and Genoese ¢ 
velvets, and hence the style of the design-in no way sho 


* Abstract of a paper read on Monday, the 9th inst., by 1 


Metford’ Warner (of Jeffreys & Oo.) before the Inc rai 
Institute of British Deceit: ym COERO 
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the date of the wallpaper, the same traditional patterns being . 


reproduced for many years with little or no change.”’ 

The designs used for the earliest English paperhangings 
were largely influenced by the velvets and damasks of an 
earlier period and also by the importation of the Chinese 
paperhangings during the reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1714. 
At that time the manufacture of paperhangings was so well 
established that they had to contribute to the revenue by the 
imposed duty of 1$d. per square yard, 

It was with a view of introducing paperhangings of a 
different type to this that a Mr. Jackson, of Battersea, who 
was printing wallpapers at that period, urged the reproduc- 
tion of the most celebrated classic subjects, statues and land- 
scapes, in preference to imitations of Chinese papers. In- 
stead of flowing patterns covering the wall, his designs were 
pictures, landscapes, architectural scenes or statues treated 
on panels with plain paper or painting between. They were 
all in the worst possible taste, and yet were offered as a 
great improvement on the Chinese papers. Mr. Jackson 
says that by the use of his paperhangings, ‘‘ The person who 
cannot purchase the statues themselves may have these prints 
in their places, and thus effectually show his taste. *Tis the 
choice and not the price which discovers the true taste of the 
possessor and thus, the Apollo Belvedere, the Medicean 
Venus, or the Dying Gladiator, may be disposed of in niches 
or surrounded with a mosaic work in imitation of frames, or 
with festoons and garlands of flowers, with great taste and 
elegance, or, if preferred, landscapes after the most famous 
masters may be introduced into the paper.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing all Mr. Jackson’s efforts to counteract the tendency to 
Chinese design, it continued to have a great influence. 

A Mr, Taylor, who at that time was an eminent manu- 
facturer of paperhangings and who visited France, reported 
on his return that he found the French paperhangings very 
inferior to our own both as to execution and beauty of design, 
We had at that time an extensive export trade in paper- 
hangings with America and other foreign parts. 

The influence of Chinese ornament was very marked, both 
in France and England, and the practice of sending out costly 
presents to China from both nations and receiving valuable 
gifts in return fostered the fashion. Among such was the 
Gobelin tapestry which Louis XV. sent out with a deputation 
to the Emperor of China, and was retaken by the French in 
the looting of the ‘‘Summer Palace” in 1860. In London 
there is at the present time one of the finest examples of 
Chinese paperhangings. It was brought over to England by 
Lord Macartney, the first British Ambassador to China, who 
returned in 1792 and presented this set of painted papers to 
Mr. Coutts, the banker. They remained as the decoration of 
the drawing-room at Coutts’ Bank, in the Strand, until 1905, 
when they were taken down and placed in their new buildings 
The space covered by the 
decoration is about 20 feet by 30 feet and 12 feet high. 

In 1786 George F. Echardts established a manufactory at 
Chelsea, where he produced works of great excellence. Only 
part of the design was given by printing, the rest put in by 
pee, specially retained assisted by more than fifty young 
girls. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of the Chelsea 
works, Mr. Sherringham commenced the business which he 
so long carried on with remarkable taste, skill and energy in 
Great Marlborough Street. He is described by Mr. Contan as 
the Wedgwood of paper-stainers. He secured the talent of 
some admirable foreign artists (La Briere, Boileau, Louis and 
Rosetti) and infused the highest beauty and grace into the 
artistic department of his trade. He was the first to produce 
what are known as Arabesque papers with any degree of 
excellence. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt also says, ‘‘ We are induced to believe 
that the establishment of Mr. Harwood, an equally eminent 
promoter of this manufacture, might be dated even earlier 
than the two to which we have just referred,” and speaks of 
him as a man who possessed a large capital, and purchased 
a business which had for some time been established at 
Chelsea, 

The excavations of Pompeii, commencing in 1755, had a 
great influence on the designs of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, influencing the later designs of 
Louis XV. and more or less the whole of Louis XVI. period 
in France, and finding expression in England in the archi- 
tecture of Robert Adam and the furniture of Chippendale. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century the French began - 
~ to excel in this particular branch of art, which with us had 


fallen on barren ground. Their manufacture was encouraged 
“by the French Government, and Mr: Zuber of Reinheim (the 
celebrated French paperstainer) said, in a lecture which he 


_ the firm for their work in either class. 


delivered in Mulhausen; in 1851, ‘‘ Towards the end of the 
last century, about 1780, the manufacture passed from 
England into France.’’ At this time the importation of 
paperhangings into England was entirely prohibited. (It 
was not permitted until 1825.) And our paperhangings were 
also subjected to a tax so onerously applied that before the 
adoption of continuous paper each piece composed of twenty- 
four sheets received on its back twenty-four stamps with two 
more to mark the two ends, the duty on each piece being 1s. 4d. 
in addition to the tax on the paper itself, and an annual pay- 
ment of 201. for a licence. 

Although English manufacturers were thus reaping the 
pecuniary benefit by the prohibition of foreign wallpapers, 
yet they were in a great measure unaware of the progress 
which which was being made in France, and they continued 
to strike after the effect of silks and other materials rather 
than strike out in a new direction. That paperhangings were 
in vogue and that they were used in the highest class of decora- 
tion, 1s evident from notices of them which have come down to 
us from that period. Shelley in a letter dated 1811, speaks 
of his ‘* quiet back sitting room, its walls papered with trellis, 
vine leaves and clustering grapes: an abode of enchantment.’’ 

In the year 1825 the prohibition of foreign wallpapers was 
removed and a duty of 1s. per square yard equal to seven 
francs per French piece was established. Mr. Zuber (the 
French paperstainer) who paid a visit to England says :— 
‘“ My curiosity nevertheless led me to make an excursion to 
England for the purpose of seeing if it were possible to import 


‘at this rate of duty, and to my astonishment I found I was 


able to enter into considerable transactions. ‘You beat us 
completely ’ was what I continually heard from the English 
dealers on showing our products. This state of things con- 
tinued till 1834. Our importations at last pushed the English 
manufacturers into the improvement of their work, and at 
this latter date the English Government reduced the customs 
duty to one-half and took off at the same time the stamp duty 
on English-made paperhangings. Our business was not in 
any way augmented, but the English manufacture made such 
progress that in 1846 Sir Robert Peel made a new reduction 
of the import duty by two-thirds, 7.e., reduced it to 2d. a yard 
or about one franc per piece. A violent shock to the English 
manufacture followed, but a salutary effect was quickly pro- 
duced on it. During the first year of the new regulations our 
importations doubled themselves ; they however soon fell off 
again, but not before this heavy competition had impelled 
the English manufacturers to such exertions that now, with 
a duty of one-sixth of that of 1825, we find a difficulty in 
introducing merchandise to the same amount as then.”’ 

In 1837 commenced the printing of paperhangings by 
machinery, which was eventually to revolutionise the trade. 
It was introduced by Evans & Fisher, of Alder Mills, Tam- 
worth, who, as paper-makers, commenced to make the paper 
in endless coils of some 2,000 yards in length, and then use it 
for their own printing, the designs used being formed almost 
entirely of simple lines. A marked change, however, came in 
design in 1843 and following years, when Augustus Welby 
Pugin designed the celebrated wallpapers for the Houses of 
Parliament, for Mr. Crace, the blocks of which are still in 
use and are now in the possession of Messrs. Cowtan. The 
Great Exhibition took place in 1851, and among the valu- 
able records of it are the illustrated volumes of Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt, and in looking at these illustrations one cannot but be 
struck with the extent to which French design had been 
adopted by English manufacturers. It was also between 1851 
and 1861 that Messrs. Scott Cuthbertson (who had acquired 


_ Hingcliffe’s business) introduced the ‘‘ raised flocks.’’ As the 


effect obtained by flock entirely depends on flat treatment, the 
designs of Augustus Welby Pugin were peculiarly suited for 
the purpose. In 1854 Owen Jones brought out his grammar 
of ‘‘Ornament,’’ and although he did not design for paper- 
hangings until some years later, yet its publication had a 
marked influence on designers. In 1861 the duty on paper 
itself was finally abolished and the customs entirely removed, 
English and French manufacturers being placed (in England) 
on the same footing. A tremendous impetus was given to the 
machine-printed papers, which were already largely in 
demand, and with it came the call for designs especially 
adapted for machine printing. 3 
The year 1862 is noticeable as the date when William 
Morris commenced to design his wallpapers, and his firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faukner & Co. exhibited these with furni- 
ture and tapestries in one class, and stained-glass windows in 
another, in the 1862 Exhibition: A medal was bestowed on 
The ‘‘ Trellis’’ was 
the first wallpaper he designed, and the ‘‘ Daisy” the first 
published. The first series of Morris wallpapers, the design- 
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ing of which went on rapidly for several years (he designed 
between seventy and eighty wallpapers) ‘‘ culminated in the 
favourite and beautiful pattern known as the ‘ Pome- 
granate.’’’ It was the blue colouring of this paper which 
Messrs Morris used as a background to their exhibit of furni- 
ture at the Franco-British Exhibition of 1908. Owen Jones’ 
services as a designer and art adviser were now retained by 
Messrs. Jackson & Graham, and it was under his control that 
shortly before 1865, they completed the decoration of the 
Viceroy’s palace at Cairo. For this work he designed a most 
elaborate series of paperhangings for walls, ceilings, friezes, 
dados and borders, based on Persian ornament, the colouring 
employed being blue, red, yellow, gold and white ; the white 
and gold being used either for the grounds or for the lines 
falling between the colours. The character of design was such 
an entirely new departure in paperhangings that Jeffrey & Co. 
decided to show the French that English paperstainers were 
no longer under their influence, and in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 their chief exhibit was the Pilaster decoration by Owen 
Jones. The Owen Jones wallpapers appealed to a limited 
circle, but they were too severe in character to meet the public 
taste, and it was left to Dr. Dresser, who immediately followed 
in:the wake: of Owen Jones or worked on his lines, to give a 
greater popularity ,fo:the flat treatment of ornamenting. He 


not only went to Persia and the near Kast for his inspiration, — 
but largely drew on Japan, whose wares were being more , 
largely imported. He was in a great measure responsible for 
that unfortunate style of design in which, instead of a flowe 
being treated in all the beauty of its growth, is ruthlessly dis-_ 
sected and has its parts laid bare and worked up into 
pattern. : 

In Charles L. Eastlake’s book ‘‘ Hints on Household Tast 
in Furniture, Upholstery and other Details,’’ the first edition — 
of which was published in 1868, he acknowledged the valuable | 
designs which had been prepared since Pugin by architects 
and artists, and produced by such houses as Woollams and — 
Crace, yet he adds ‘‘ The British public are, as a body, utterly 
incapable of distinguishing good from bad design and have 
not time to inquire into principles. J 


But let customers once 
become accustomed to the sight of good forms and judicio 
combinations of colours and we may one day aspire to the — 
formation of a national taste. To attain this end, however, 
the manufacturers (if any are to be found so disinterested) 
must first inform themselves of the best sources from which 
good designs may be originally obtained, ‘because at presen’ 

they seem to be derived from the very worst.’? It had i 

effect, and when Eastlake brought out the fourth edition, 
1878, he was glad to find that his hope ten:yeats previous had 
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een In a good measure realised, and among the illustrations 
was that of his own ‘‘Solanum”’ wallpaper which created 
juite a demand for that character of design. Also, in 1868, 
B. J. Talbot published his book on Gothic forms applied to 
furniture, decorations, &c., and eight years after he brought 
yut another edition with illustrations of furniture, silk hang- 
ngs, and wallpaper decorations. His designs for wallpapers 
vere numerous and the copies still greater. Many of 
Calbot’s designs were influenced by Japanese art—and in fact 
\nglo-Japanese became at that time quite the fashion, finding 
‘xpression in the furniture and wallpapers designed by E. W. 
xodwin, and the celebrated Peacock Room which J. McNeill 
Whistler decorated for Leyland. The influence of J apanese 
a mament was.as marked at this period, both on French and 


Mnglish design, as the Chinese had been in the time of Queen 
(nme. i 


| 
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_ The Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876 was the occasion of 
farther demonstration that English designers were holding 
heir own against the world, and the award of the juries which 
jccompanied the medal given to J effreys & Co. for the decora- 
ion specially designed by Walter Crane, stated it was given 
or “ great excellence and chastity of design, connected with 
xceedingly harmonious colouring ; altogether a most artistic 
xhibit of the large decorative effect which is possible with 
ais material in the hands of a clever designer.”’ - English 
aperstainers made a good show at the Paris International 
xhibition of 1878, both Messrs. Woollams, and Jeffreys & Co. 


} as 


exhibiting ; and a gold medal was awarded to the latter for 
their exhibit, the chief feature of which was the embossed 
leather paper known as ‘‘ Peacocks Amorini’’ by W. Crane, 
and the ‘‘ Sunflower,’’ in flocks, by B. J. Talbot. Both of 
these had a marked influence on the wallpapers of that day 
and since, the various versions of the Sunflower being used for 
all classes of materials. 

It was not left tc manufacturers to be alone the pioneers 
in improvement in wallpaper designs, but early in the ’eighties 
Messrs. Simpson brought out a special book from designs by 
Lewis F. Day, which obtained much favour with many lead- 
ing architects and decorators, not merely from the originality 
of the designs, but from the success which attended their use 
as decorations. Previous to the ‘‘Simpson’”’ patterns L. F. 
Day, in 1879, had brought out his ‘‘ Instances of Accessory 
Art.’’ Itwas at the same time that Mr. L. A. Shuffrey brought 
out his private patterns, which, again, not merely were a 
success in themselves, but had their effect on the designer. 

In 1888 the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society held their 
first exhibition. It was composed of artists, designers and 
craftsmen, who felt that up to that time the decorative artist 
and handicraftsman had little opportunity of displaying their 
work in the same sense as the pictorial artist, and they asked 
manufacturers who were striving after more artistic work to 
unite with them in forming an exhibition of designs and 
manufactured goods. The result was that many artists whose 
work would not otherwise have become known got into touch 
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both with the public and the manufacturer, and both France 
and Germany recognised its service in stimulating originality 
(not whim or eccentricity) in design. 

It was at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition of 1889 that 
©. F, A. Voysey made a large exhibit of designs for all classes 
of work, and there can be no question that his designs have had 
a great influence, not merely on wallpapers, but on carpets and 
fabrics of allkinds. At the Paris Exhibition in the same year 
a further satisfactory display was made of English wallpapers, 
including W. Crane’s ‘‘ Peacock Garden,” and again the 
jurors recognised the progress made by awarding a gold medal. 
Anyone who recalls the pictures displayed at that exhibition 
will recall how satisfactory they looked against the rich flock 
paper designed by L. F. Day and coloured under the direction 
of Sir Frederick Leighton compared with the foreign galleries 
where the walls were blank and uninteresting. 

These International: Exhibitions held in London and 
Paris, and the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions led the French 
designer to feel that the time had come when he too must 
make a move forward. Up to this period he had been content 
to design in the classic French styles. The desire for some- 
thing new brought about the ‘‘ Art Nouveau ”? which was ram- 
pant in the Continental courts in the Paris Exhibition of 
1900. The foreigner looked to the English exhibits for some- 
thing emphatically new, and found it in the exhibit of Messrs. 
Essex, whose wallpapers were principally, if not entirely from 
Mr. Voysey’s designs, and in Messrs. Jeffreys & Co.’s exhibit 
of ‘The Rose Bush,’’ by Walter Crane, whose treatment of 
the subject sprang from his starting from nature but treating 
it as an ornamentist. The French designer took the motif 
from the English but so infused it with his own expression that 
he entirely lost any sense of nature from which the English 
design sprang, and in consequence produced in many cases 
a meaningless squirm. One of the results of this Paris exhibi- 
tion has been a demand for less pattern and more plain sur- 
face. A little squirm goes a long way, and to some no squirm 
at all is more satisfactory still, and hence came the demand 
for little or no pattern. What could be better than a mere 
spot and a little scratch? So what need for the skilled 
designer and the enterprising manufacturer ? 

In My. Morris’s lecture on the Lesser Arts of Life, he says, 
‘‘ Whatever you have in your rooms think first of the walls, 
for they are that which makes your house and home, and if you 
don’t make some sacrifice in their favour you will find your 
chambers have a kind of makeshift, lodging-house look about 
them however rich and handsome your movables may be.”’ 
It is just this lodging-house, uninteresting effect which is 
brought about where walls are treated with simple plain tints ; 
it may be that they are pleasing in the first instance, but when 
the unavoidable finger-marks and rubs come and the pictures 
or prints get a little awry, the eye seeks in vain for the com- 
pensation which comes from a surface broken by pattern and 
colour such as can be found in a well-considered wallpaper. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day said he had listened to the paper with 
very great interest as coming from one who not only was 
interested in his work but who knew all about it. To a great 
many people more than half the information given would 
be new. Although Mr. Warner had talked about the history 
of wallpaper, he had been rather quiet as to what he had 
done himself. Yet there was no one who had done so much 

for wallpaper manufacture as Mr. Warner; if it had not 
been for him English wallpapers would have never reached 
their present high position. The ultimate effect of the 
artist’s design was partly dependent on the man into whose 
hands it fell. Many artists, who did the very best they 
could, had the mortification of seeing their work murdered 
in reproduction. But no one had ever grumbled at their 
treatment by Mr. Warner, and Mr. Day added that the 
most successful reproductions of his own designs had been 
those made by that firm. Mr. Warner might indeed be 
called the Wedgwood of the wallpaper world. No doubt 
everybody would like to have their walls painted by artists, 
but: 999 people out of 1,000 had to: accept wallpaper as a 
substitute; it was certainly the cheapest way of getting a 
comfortable effect. With regard to pattern, it should be 
noted that it is easiest to get beautiful tones in broken colour. 
Mr. Day, reverting to the lecturer, added Mr. Warner was 
the first to induce artists who had not previously done any- 
thing of the sort to design wallpapers for him. Among the 
instances given were Godwin, Burges and Walter Crane. 
Mr. Suurrrey expressed the opinion that a wallpaper is 
most suitably designed and is most satisfactory in a room 
when it takes the form of a background. That principle 
had of late been lost sight of; the designers had attempted 
too much and only produced a restless feeling which killed 
whatever was placed near it. Architects had notably lost 
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all interest in wallpapers. It was to be hoped there would 
soon be a return to the two or three most suitable colours. 
Mr. J. D. Crace, the chairman, in concluding the brief 
discussion, said that no one possessed a more thorough know- 
ledge of paper hangings than Mr. Warner, who had followed 
his occupation far beyond its mere hand to mouth demands, 
The earliest paper stainers were chiefly employed in produe- 
ing papers with small patterns for the lining of books. An 
advertisement in the Postman 1702, showed that the sale of 
hangings had then become a business in London. In 1770 
some 13,2421. was paid to the Government as duty on 
255,731 pieces. Sixty years later the number of pieces had 
increased to 1,222,783; while in 1874 one single firm pro 
duced 12,000,000 pieces. t 
A vote of thanks was then passed. : 


fr 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. | 


T HE American Architect has issued a special number on 
‘‘ Apartment Houses,’’ or residential flats as we should 
call them here, which, with an extensive collection of pla 
and views, gives a thorough insight into what is being done 
to-day in the United States in this class of dwelling, in whi 
American architects have had far more experience than 1 
obtainable in England. yr 

La Construction Moderne has given us illustrations of the 
premiated facades in Paris for the year 1907. Nos. 44 and 46 
Rue Bassano, by MM. Le Nevé et d’Hont; No. 124 Avenue 
Victor Hugo, by M. P. Humbert ; No. 110 Boulevard Raspail, 
by M. Eugéne Chifflot; No. 13 Rue de la Paix, by M 
Auburtin. In its review of Old Paris, our contemporary now 
deals with the Gobelins quarter. A 

Berliner Architekturwelt gives, with an explanatory 
article, many illustrations of the work of the education depart. 
ment of the Applied Art Museum in Berlin. Other illustra: 
tions are principally of designs for public buildings by Berlin 
architects. 

Der Architekt has an interesting article on garden-craft 
and landscape-gardening. The principal designs illustrated 
this month are for a museum in Innsbruck, by Heinrich Ried 
and a pilgrims’ church and cloister at Maria Wald. Ther 
are also several examples of old work principally from Graz. 

Arquitectura y Construccion devotes its illustrations ant 
much of its text to the exhibition of the Province of Valencia 
its chosen example of modern Spanish architecture. A revie¥ 
of the history of Spanish Christian architecture in the 
Middle Ages, by Don Vicente Lamperez y Romea, gives a lisi 
of the buildings referred to by the author. ‘ 

Stone illustrates the Chautuqua County Court House 
Mayville, N.Y., of which Mr. Wm. J. Beardsley is the archi 
tect, and the accepted design for New York’s new municipa. 
office building by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, which isé 
fine example of the skyscraper or tower type of moder! 
American building. 

Construction gives us a capital series of illustrations of thi 
modern architecture of Winnipeg, ‘‘the gateway to th 
granary of the British Empire’; of Regina, th 
‘‘ model city of the West’’; of Saskatoon; of Edmonton 
the ‘‘ gateway to the North”’ ; of Calgary, which, taken alto 
gether, enable us to form a clear conception of what architect 
are doing in the dominion of Canada. 

The Engineering Record describes the method of drivin: 
what are called ‘‘ pedestal’’ piles, a novel and useful devie 
for soft ground, in which the bottom of the pile, which is o 
concrete, is expanded into a bulb. 


} 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinion 


expressed by Correspondents. | x 
Llandaff. . a 


Srr,—The following anecdote may perhaps prove of im 
terest in connection with the See of Llandaff :— _— 
When Protector Somerset, in the middle of the sixteentl 
century, thought to build himself a Palace in Westminster 
he laid sacrilegious hands on churches and seized also episce 
pal residences, one of which was the palace of the Bishop © 
Llandaff, situated on part of the coveted site. ~ 
The witty Bishop remarked that as the Protector hai 
the land, he (the Prelate) was only Bishop of hal 
alt). 4 oe : > 
He had the consolation of his wit; a consolation denie 

to the other mulcted bishops, whose titles did not lend. them 
selves perhaps to the perpetration of puns.—Faithfully yours 
January 10, 1910. Percy L. Marks. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, January 24. 

Liverpool Architectural Society : Paper on ‘‘ The City Beautiful ; 
or, Liverpool Compared with Cities Old and Modern,”’ by Mr. 
Edmund Rathbone. 

Royal Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture (2), ‘‘ Textile Ornamenta- 
tion,’’ by Mr. Alan 8. Cole, C.B. 

Surveyors’ Institution: The adjourned discussion on Mr, 
Davidge’s paper, ‘‘ Town Planning Systems,” and Mr. John 
Willmot’s paper on ‘‘ The Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 
1909,” will be continued. Mr. William Woodward will open 
the discussion. 

Tuesday, January 25. 

Guild of Architects’ Aesistants : Annual general meeting at the 

Bedford Head Hotel, W. Mr. R. Weir Schultz, chairman. 


Wednesday, January 26. 
Carpenters’ Company : Paper on ‘‘ The Carpenter’s Craft,’’ by 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A. 
Manchester Society of Architects : Paper on ‘‘ Truro,’’ by Pro- 
fessor 8. H. Capper, M.A., A.R.1I.B.A., R.C.A. 
Thursday, January 27. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : Paper on ‘‘ The 


Elizabethan House as Illustrated by Contemporary Architec- 
tural Drawings,’ by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE. 

YJ\ HE annual display of students’ work for the year may 
| be said in a sentence to be excellent in studies, but 
poor in design. The measured drawings, the Pugin and 
the Owen Jonzs are well contested with high-class work, 
whilst the Soange, the Tite and the GrissELL show a 
generally low standard of achievement. 

For the Institute silver medal and ten guineas offered 
for measured drawings of ancient buildings in the United 
Kingdom a very fine set of drawings of the Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Mr. James WuHitE- 
taw takes the first position justly, by reason of its 
thoroughness and excellence of draughtsmanship. 
Searcely less excellent, if by reason of the greater magni- 
tude of the subjects less complete, are the drawings to 
which the second and third positions have been awarded, 
illustrating respectively the Hétel Carnavalet, Paris, by 
Mr. Cyri DE Farey, and the Palazzo della Gran Guardia 
Vecchia, Verona, by Mr. Herpert J. Rowst. The 
drawings of the west portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
submitted under motto ‘‘ Ad Metam Contendo,”’ are good, 
and so are those of Fromanp’s Chantry and Cloisters at 


Winchester College, which are particularly interesting — 


from the aberration, of the cloister width, which looks as 
if it must have been intentional and worthy of the atten- 
tion of Mr. GoopyHar as an example of ‘‘ refinement.’’ 
But really there are no bad drawings amongst the dozen 
sets, though some are better than others, and some are 
evidence rather of painstaking labour than of artistic 
appreciation. 

A design for a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre has 
proved an attractive subject for the Soane Medallion, and 
at a first glance the seventeen sets of drawings submitted 
make a brave show, but on a closer inspection one finds 
many weaknesses, chiefly of plan. It would seem that 
several of the competitors assumed that the requirements 
of a theatre were of quite secondary importance in a 
Shakespeare Memorial, and that the audience would not 
20 to hear or to see or even to be comfortable, but that the 
-nemorial would be quite effective if it never opened its 
Joors. Another fallacy that seems to have caught com- 
detitors is that to win the blue ribbon of British architec- 
vural students in design it is necessary to come as near 
seing a Frenchman as possible, and if one has not had 
he advantage of instruction in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
o make believe to have had it, We hope that the fact 
hat Mr. Aprian Brrrineron, who for the third year in 
succession takes second place, was a student of the Liver- 
001 University School of Architecture, where they study 


drawing, as in Paris, will not lead more Britishers to 
imitate, at a distance, what they have not truly learnt. 
The Parisian style of drawing has its charms, but it is 
not the only style, and it is not necessarily architecture. 

Mr. Auicx G. D. Horsneuu, the winner, has had a 
fairly easy victory. His design expresses all parts of the 
house. The stage, with the great height necessary for 
modern scene-shifting, soars above everything and forms 
a background for the auditorium, which with a low-pitched 
dome itself rises clear of the approaches and accessories. 
In planning, Mr. Horsnewu divides his house into par- 
terre and one tier, an arrangement we do not think any 
English manager would approve unless he were sufh- 
ciently subsidised to be independent of his box office. 
Around the auditorium is a wide promenade, with two 
lounges on each floor, which from a practical point of 
view is the best feature of his plan. His detail is of the 
modern French type with which the competition work of 
one or two exponents has made us familiar. 

Mr. BrrrinaTon’s design is not so happily expres- 
sive, as an immense false roof over the auditorium, though 
it makes for unity of the building, destroys the relation of 
the parts. Here we have stalls, boxes, balcony and 
gallery which would please better the financial views of a 
manager. The detail is a version of modern French treat- 
ment of the Doric order, and in feeling is rather too 
monumental in the necropolitan sense to be suitable for 
a theatre. 

‘‘ Caliban ’’ has a design that rightly expresses the 
parts of the house, and in planning provides stalls, boxes 
one tier, a big foyer and two salons, but his exterior lacks 
dignity in the entrance front, which is too much cut up 
and has doors too small for architectural effect. ~His 
detail is based on that of a well-known English theatrical 
architect of the day before yesterday. 

‘‘Mafie’’ does not trouble about planning, and pro- 
duces a rather wild design based upon modern French 
detail. ei 

“« Horseshoe ’’ (device), No. 6, has a dignified ex- 
terior, though cold and not enthusing. The planning of 
the auditorium with a broken curve to the corridor is bad, 
and the balcony level is impossible. 

‘‘ Touchstone’’ has a dome of. overpowering dimen- 
sions that dwarfs the stage, and his conception is a tour 
de force rather than a rational and expressive design. 
The tinted perspective is a good piece of drawing. 

‘© Star and Orescent on Shield ’’ (device), No. 3, has 
an almost rectangular auditorium, with boxes on the sides 
that are apparently designed, for the occupants to see the 
people in the house rather than the stage. The author 
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attempts to be French, but indifferent figure drawing 
spoils the effect. 

‘* Forward ’’ has a strange idea of a balcony, and 
apparently thinks that a theatre should consist mainly of 
a grand vestibule, salons and salle de (sic) fétes. 

‘‘ Sunshine and Air’’ bases his design soundly on 
modern French work ‘and shows it in good drawing, but 
in planning the auditorium seems to think that the chief 
desire of the audience is to look into the wings. He also 
has an exaggerated idea of the importance of lounges, 
whilst his notion of a balcony is quite impossible. 

‘* Puck ’’ has had a bad attack of angles in arranging 
his plan, and his detail and drawing are both very poor 
attempts at being French. 

“Red Seal ’ 
for his upper tier, and not having provided much lounge 
space inside, makes up with immense covered promenade 
halls outside open to the air. As these are about 64 feet 
by 42 feet without internal supports, he must have great 
faith in the possibilities of steel girders, or perhaps rein- 
forced concrete. He is not content with a dome, but, 
wishing to be truly monumental, tops it with a huge spire, 
a rival of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. 

‘‘ L’Espoir ”’ has a very original idea of theatre plan- 
ning, with a shallow auditorium less than a semicircle, a 
quite horizontal stage, and a hidden orchestra. He seems 
to imagine that a Shakespearean theatre would be given 
up to Wagnerian trilogies, and has given each box a 
private sitting-room with a fireplace. Drawing and detail 
are worthy of a plan more reasonably like a theatre. 

‘* Nunquam Dormio ’*: shows a more intimate know- 
ledge of practical theatre planning than anyone else, but 
does not know so much of architectural design and has 
not had time to finish his drawings. 

‘Yellow Disk ’’ (device), No. 14, would be French 
if he could, but does not understand the planning of seats 
in a theatre. 

The Owen Jones Studentship has attracted only three 
competitors, but their quality is high. Mr. W. O. 
MitueR sends a very fine set of beautiful drawings that 
are also careful studies of Italian work from Rome, Assisi, 
Florence, Siena, and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
from which latter he has had the good sense and courage 
to study modern work as exemplified i in the green dining- 
room. 

Mr. H. R.- Winkryson supplements excellent studies 
from the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, and a Parisian room 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century by Rousszau 
DE LA RoTTIeERE, LANGRENEE DIT LE JEUNE, CLODION and 
CouTHIERE, with a study of decoration for a church as 
designed by himself for the sanctuary of Santa Chiara in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which in its colour 
scheme is not quite a success. Mr. WinKrnson shows 
that he can copy pictures, and his detail drawing of mosaic 
from the west front of Orvieto Cathedral is marvellous in 
its realism. 

Mr. J. Haroup Grspons bases his claim on the 
studentship chiefly on careful study of the colour-work 
of Westminster Abbey and an internal perspective show- 
ing how he thinks the church was decorated, with which 
we cannot quite agree, as the colour tone he adopts is 
not that we should expect to find in English work till 
very late in the fifteenth century. Mr. Gipzons sends 
also some nice sketches of fragments of English colour 
decoration, but his Continental work is limited to water- 
colour sketches of architecture in Normandy, and nowa- 
days to win the Owen Jones Italian study is imperative. 

The Pugin Studentship is excellently well contested, 
and Mr. H. Huserr Fraser wins, we fancy, by the im- 
pression his work creates that it is a study of architecture, 
and not a carefully prepared series of drawings made 
ad hoc for the prize. His measured work includes studies 
of colour, without which a proper comprehension of Eng- 
lish. medieval architecture is impossible. 

. Mr. D. J. Cutsuorm has sent in much excellent 
measured work, but his perspective drawings are rather 
hard and mechanical in character, and he has not de- 
voted attention to colour. 


| of architectural study. 


’ has adopted a concert-hall gallery plan : 


| in measuring, but fails in his freehand drawing. 


| a set of drawings as is required for the Tite Prize for th 
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Mr. J. B. F. Cowrer shows good drawings, including 
a big perspective study of St. Patrick’s Church, Patring- 
ton, Yorks, which is a frankly diagrammatic architectural 
drawing, but his work is just the opposite of Mr 
Fraser's, and conveys the idea that it has been done for 
the sake of the Pugin Studentship, and not for the sake 


Mr. J. L. Berry has done good work, but this year i 
does not happen to be the best, although he has studied 
good examples, having measured the Bell Harry toy 
at Canterbury and Warmington Church, and made a fin 
study of the west front of W ells. 

Mr. W. T. Bensiyn also sends good drawings, hi 
principal contribution being the measurement of the rood= 
screen of Kenton Church, South Devon. Dore Abbey ig” 
good, but Top Farm, Willersey, is hardly the kind of worl 
that pays in competition for the Pugin. Mr, Brensuyy¢ 
perspective drawing in pencil is rather woolly and con 
fused, neither effective nor informative. La 

Mr. Frank Hearne has shown commendable industry 

The competitors for the Tite Prize have, we think) 
been rather hardly treated in being set a very difficult subs 
ject and then snubbed by the withholding of the prizé 
because none of them reached an ideal but indeterminate 
standard known only to the caprice of the judges. We 
admit that the designs are not a super-excellent set, but 
it seems to us to be very questionable policy for th | 
Institute to withhold prizes that are supposed to be give! 
to encourage the younger members of the profession, ant 
it is absurd to expect a genius to appear every year at the 
age to which the competition is limited. Our view is that 
each prize offered should be given to the best man that 
competes, however low the standard attained. We 
wonder how many of the judges would like to make sue! 
paltry sum of 301. Oh! we must not forget that there i 
a certificate as well. 

Mr. Wn. A. Rope gets ten guineas and a certificat 
for a design that is quite decent, even if it is a little clap- 
trap and the drawing a bit queer in perspective; whil 
Mr. Wm. FRISKIN onl Mr. A. R. Barker, who receive 
certificates—without cash—and the authors of ‘ Apex,’ 
‘““Woman’s Head’’ (device), No. 3, and ‘‘Palladio’’ ought 
in our opinion to have been each ‘yewarded with the 301, 
failing a stronger competitor, if it were only that they 
might be induced to do something better in future after 
spending the money in travel and study in Italy. 

The Arthur Cates Prize appears to be losing th 
character the founder intended, that of encouraging 
higher standard in the ‘‘ testimonies’ submitted — 
candidates for the final examination, as it is evidently c 
be won not by the ‘‘ testimonies ’’ but by the additional 
work accompanying them. This, no doubt, is excellent, 
Mr. C. D. Carus-Witson, the winner, showing some 
very effective and clever drawings of Trinity College 
Library, and each of his four competitors putting in alse 
cae work. 

The Grissell Gold Medal has found but two com- 
petitors, but both good, and the unsuccessful one showing 
the most originality both in his construction and his archr 
tectural treatment of the reinforced concrete church with 
vault. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. ; 

THe Royal Academy of Arts has discovered that ther 

is an architect named Ernest Groras, and has done itsel 
the honour of electing him as an Associate, by the ta di- 1 
ness of which action it has incontestably proved its in 
petence to recognise in the slightest degree what 1 
comprehended in the Art of Architecture. 


BuRSLEM Municipal Buildings have at last got a 
start. A ratepayers’ meeting has been held and appr 
the scheme and the expenditure, and the Town. Counet 
has resolved, ‘‘ That the plans for the new public bul 
ings proposed to be erected in Wedgwood Place, prepai 
by Messrs. Russevu & Cooprr, be approved, and that 
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tender of Messrs. AnNoup & Son, of Doncaster, amount- SroKE-ON-TRENT is also to have carried out the pro- 
ing to 24,918]., for the erection of such buildings, be | posed extension of its town hall, the Town Council 
accepted, and that all the necessary contracts be entered | having resolved to accept the tender of Messrs. WiLcock 


- mto.’’ Of course, the opposition was active to the last, | & Co., of Wolverhampton, to carry out the amended plans 
|. but was in a minority, though by a very small margin. of Messrs. Watts & BowpeN for the sum of 25,7911. 
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Tur DvuKE oF Firs has presented to the Burgh of Banff 
the large collection of Highland targes of leather, suits of 
plate-mail and chain armour, and arms of various dates 
that was formerly at Duff House, before it, with the ad- 
joing grounds, was presented to the Burghs of Banff 
and Macduff. 


Wuereas the standard quality in which steel joists are 
rolled in certain foreign countries is only 234 to 27 tons 
tensile strain, as compared with the British standard 
quality of 28 to 32 tons, itis of great importance that British 
architects should be wary of steel joists that come on to a 


building without a: brand, or with only a letter or two. 


Our principal British steel-rolling firms brand their 
standard joists as under :—Messrs. Dorman, Lone & Co., 
Ltd., *‘ Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough ’”’; 
The Cargo Fleet Steel and Iron Works, Middlesbrough, 
‘““ Cargo Fleet, England ’’; The Earl of DupLEy’s Round 
Oak Works, Ltd., Brierley Hull, ‘* Earl.of Dupteyv— 
Steel ’’; Frodingham Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Froding- 
ham, ‘‘ Frodingham Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., England ’’; 
Glengarnock Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Glengarnock, N.B.., 
““Glengarnock Steel’’; Lanarkshire Steel Co., Lid., 
Motherwell, N.B., ‘‘ Lanarkshire Steel Co., Ltd., Scot- 
land—Siemens Martin Acid Process ’’; Waurrr Scott, 
Ltd. (Leeds Steel Works), Leeds, ‘‘ Leeds Steel Works ’’; 
Shelton Iron, Steel & Coal Co., Litd., Stoke-on-Trent, 
** Shelton Steel.’’ 


COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR BATHS, WOOD 
GREEN, MIDDLESEX. 


N this limited competition several well-known experts 

in the planning of baths were invited, but they seem 

to have been rather thrown out of their stride by the 

unusual nature of the conditions and failed to appreciate 
the key of the situation. 

There can be no doubt that as a general rule baths 
do not pay unless bathing can be supplemented by 
entertainments, and the problem at Wood Green was to 
facilitate this as much as possible, with which idea it was 
stipulated that the dressing-boxes were to be in a separate 
room outside the swimming bath. Of course, this does 
not make for economy in the original cost of the building, 
and cost was supposed to be a vital element in the com- 
petition. We had not time to cube out all the designs, 
and the authors’ reports were not attached to the draw- 
ings, but it-was clear that if some of the designs could be 
carried out for the sum limited—8,0001.—others could 
not. We do not think the winning design by Mr. 
Harouip Burcrss would much, if at all, exceed the limit. 

Mr. Burcxss’s design is far and away superior to all 
the others in providing a hall for entertainments which 
could be used on occasion for a swimming bath. This 
may look like putting the cart before the horse, but if 
baths are to be maintained at the expense of the rate- 
payers we are sure that the revenue from lettings is a 
very important item and one that must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The site for the baths is at the corner of Western 
Road—which is to the east of the baths—and a new road 
on the north, and the conditions provided that the prin- 
cipal front should face the new road. Competitors for 
the most part seemed to think that the main entrances 
should be on the principal front, but the author of the 
second premiated design, Mr. E. Harpina Payns, so far 
departed from this reading as to place all his entrances 
on the side, which, by the way, was the longer dimen- 
sion, and to make his principal front mostly blank wall 
with meaningless columns and pilasters merely for 
decoration. . 

Another condition of the instructions which seems to 
have been a stumbling-block to competitors was that the 
swimming bath which is to be first built was to -be at 
present chiefly for men, but occasionally for women, for 
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whom hereafter a second bath is to be built. A few 
slipper and ablutionary baths for each sex had to be pro- 
vided, more for the look of the thing, we imagine, than. — 
as a paying part of the establishment, as Wood Green is 
one of those quite modern neighbourhoods where nearly 
every house has a bath of its own, even if it is only im: 
the scullery. i 

Mr. Burasss has placed his entrances for men and. 
women in the new road, with the usual one-ticket office, 
and has located his private baths at this end of the site. 
His men’s entrance leads to a good hall, 22 feet square, 
which forms a crush-room to the hall swimming bath. 
This is 55 feet by 121 feet with a pond 30 feet by 100 feet, 
and has a gala entrance in the middle of the side from the* 
Western Road, and another exit adjoining the club-room 
and w.c.’s, &c., at the farend. The dressing-boxes are on 
the right or west side of the men’s swimming bath and 
between it and the future women’s bath. Thus they are: 
available for either sex, whilst, as we have already said, 
the arrangement for entertainments is admirable. Mr. 
BuraGess’s elevation is simple and effective, with an open 
loggia divided by Ionic columns, and his detail is about 
the best in the competition. The one fault in the plan 
is the small size of the areas into which look w.c.’s, &e., 
but there is a good feature of compactness. f 

The author of the second premiated design, Mr. H. 
HarpinG Payne, puts all his entrances, as we have said, 
on the east side, on which are his dressing-boxes and his” 
private baths, but he cannot get away altogether frony 
tradition, and has provided some collapsible dressing- 
boxes at the side of his swimming bath. He has pro- 
vided an emergency exit or club entrance next the club 
room at one end of his bath, and in the size of his internal” 
areas does better than Mr. Burazss, 

Messrs. F. J. & F. D. Smrru, the authors of the third: 
premiated design, place their main entrances on the prin- 
cipal front and give an emergency exit from the back. 
One point about their plan that we do not like is that 
when the women use the swimming bath they have to 
go through it to the dressing-boxes, thus neutralising one” 
advantage that is to the credit of the method of placing 
these in an annexe instead of round the sides of the bath 
itself, . 

Mr. R. §. Ayrina has a curious arrangement of © 
entrances, that for the men from the Western Road, and ~ 
that for the women from the new road, the ticket office © 
being at the corner. _ 

Mr. Sruart Hrw’s plan is too expensive, with much 
corridor and wasteful space in the dressing-room. He 
has the merit of two emergency exits from the swimming 
bath. ) 

Mr. H. T. Bonner has a plan that economises attend- 
ance, one attendant being so placed as to command the™ 
swimming bath and its entrance as well as the men’s © 
private baths, whereas most of the competitors, including, | 
Mr. Buragss, require two attendants for this duty. Mr, | 
Bonner has an almost too good plan for the private baths, 
but, as in the third premiated design, the women have to | 
pass through the swimming bath to reach the dressing-— 
boxes, | 

Mr. Arnotp S. Taytor sends a plan which is compact 
and avoids corridors, but the club room is entered from 
the bath, and there are no emergency exits. Hence he 
fails from the entertainment point of view. S| 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams’s plan is good, with maim 
entrances from the Western Road and exits from the bath 
to the new road. His elevation would not rank with his 
best work. j 

Mr. A. Saxon Sneun has his entrances on the new 
road, but by putting his dressing-boxes between them 
and the swimming bath becomes involved in an unneces- — 
sary and wasteful extent of corridor, His bath is lacking 
in emergency exits for entertainments. a | 

Messrs. T. Dinwippy & Sons also indulge in too much : 
corridor, and though they place their swimming bath next — 
to the Western Road, have not taken full advantage of — 
this disposition to make it excellent for entertainments, — 
but give only one emergency exit.  e 
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Messrs. Weir, Burrows & Wem haye.a good plan, 
of which the chief fault is expense, though they oblige 
the women to go through the swimming bath to reach 
the dressing-boxes. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute was held on Monday 
evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. Ernest George, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Joun Betcurr, R.A., rose to ask that before the busi- 
ness of the meeting was proceeded with he might be permitted 
to act on behalf of the Institute in venturing to offer con- 
gratulations to their President on his election to the Royal 
Academy. The election had been a source of great pleasure to 
all the members, and in addition it had given satisfaction to 
the public who had long recognised in Mr. Ernest George an 
artist of distinction who had become known to the world at 
large. There was reason for congratulation that it had hap- 
pened during Mr. George’s term of office, even though they 
would have been still more pleased if it had come sooner. 
However such were the vagaries of election to the Academy it 
sometimes happened that the best man was left out. For- 
tunately they could now congratulate him and wish him a 
long life in which to further the interests of his art. 

Mr. Ernest Grorer, A.R.A., in saying a few words of 
thanks expressed the hope that his brother architects would 
think that his election to the Academy was a suitable one. 
The compliment was primarily conferred on him, no doubt, 
as occupying the presidential chair. 


Carr of York. 

Mr. 8. D. Kirson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., then gave an ex- 
tremely entertaining lecture, which was illustrated by a large 
number of slides, on the above subject. 

Carr of York flourished between 1750 and 1800. His 
work has escaped the attention lately given to the archi- 
tecture of the eighteenth century. The reason for this is that 
Cerr’s work is dull and uninspired. It forms a part of the 
last chapter in the history of the English building tradition. 

Carr was a busy and highly successful man. In the last 
half of the eighteenth century, a very large number of the 
ecuntry houses in Yorkshire were rebuilt, and many new 
ones arose, Almost the whole of the building was designed 
by Carr of York. He had a similar origin to that of the 
master-masons of six centuries before. He was the son, 
grandson, and great grandson of masons, and he had all the 
practical knowledge and hereditary tradition which then 
‘made for progress. But Carr tried no experiments, he made 
‘no advance, and the old building tradition after his fifty 
years of abundant employment had almost disappeared. 

John Carr was born at Horbury, near Wakefield, in 

(1723, Aiter passing through the village school he was early 
set to work either in the quarry at Horbury which his father 
owned, or upon buildings such as Chevet Park and Bretton 
‘Hall in the neighbourhood, on which his father was master- 
mason. Carr, conscious of the lack of scope for his ability, 
removed to York before 1750. He quickly gained employ- 
ment, and soon he had the field to himself. Indeed no other 
architect would seem to have done work in Yorkshire when 
once Carr had established himself in the confidence of his 
fellow- Yorkshiremen. 
When Carr settled in York it was both by population and 
tradition the metropolis of the north. Lord Burlington had 
~ chai Lord Lieutenant, and his headquarters were still at 
‘York. 

Social interest centred round the race-course on the 
Knayesmire, and the erection of the grand-stand there 
marked the beginning of Carr’s architectural success. 

_ Carr is first heard of in York as the builder of Kirby Hall 
at Great Ouseburn in 1750, the designs of which were sup- 
plied by Lord Burlington and Morris. In 1752 the York 
Corporation voted him 881. for enclosing the Pikeing Well 
with an ornamental building; 25]. were to be returned as 
‘redempticn money for the freedom of the city. But “ John 
Carr, stone-cutter,’’ did not become a freeman until 1757. 
_ In 1754 the grand-stand on the Knavesmire was designed 
and built by Carr. It was paid for by the issue of five-guinea 
dmission tickets. The grand-stand was a broad and simple 
oiece of Palladian design, and it gave tho greatest satisfac- 
ien. Lord Rockingham, the chief promoter, was delighted 
with it, and remained a good friend to Carr throughout his 
ife. The other country gentlemen followed his example 
ind exclusively employed Carr as architect. 

Henceforward Carr ceased to practise as a master-mason 
ind became solely a designer of buildings. His training for 
‘his new réle was mainly the inheritance of a sound building 
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tradition and his practical upbringing, added to the example 
of straightforward work by James Paine in the West Riding 
and the guidance of Lord Burlington and one of his profes- 
sional architects. Besides these there were numerous pattern 
books and Carr’s own shrewdness. His training equally ex- 
plains the severe limitations which are so noticeable in his 
designs, the excellence of his masonry and the practical 
character of his planning. The demands then made upon 
the knowledge of the architect were small, clients being 
content with very ordinary designs so long as the houses 
were well built and had spacious rooms. 

The first houses which Carr designed were large red brick 
buildings in Castlegate, York, one-of which contains elabo- 
rate plaster ceilings showing French influence. He also 
built for himself a house in Skeldergate which is charac- 
teristically plain. A little after 1750 York began to decline 
as a centre of fashion, and Carr’s activities were in the 
direction of country houses. Two early examples are Arn- 
cliffe Hall and Whitewindows, near Halifax. 

The first building which marked the turning point in 
Carr’s career was the grand-stand at York; the second was 
Harewood House. It brought him into contact with the 
Brothers Adam, and henceforward his work loses in robust- 
ness what it gains in ‘‘ elegance.’? A complete set of plans 
and elevations for Harewood House by Adam’ exist in the 
Soane Museum. These are so similar to Carr’s design that 
Carr must have been influenced by the competition work, 
modifying it and supplying the detail drawings. The chief 
interest of the house is the flat relief plasterwork by the 
Brothers Adam. Thomas Chippendale designed the furni- 
ture, and ‘‘ Capability Brown ’’ designed the lay-out of the 
grounds. Carr learnt a great deal from each. But much 
more characteristic of Carr is the village of Harewood. The 
semicircular arch is almost the only form of decoration, and 
by its means the cottages are marshalled into regular blocks, 
with the larger houses of the doctor and the agent set 
between. The effect is fine and dignified. 

After the building of Harewood House Carr’s position 
was undisputed in the North of England. Denton Park is a 
typical example of his larger houses, with wings attached. 
The masonry is faultless, the design is cold, regular and 
uncompromising. There is the usual entrance on the south 
front direct into a large square hall—Carr never built a 
porch to his entrances. There is his favourite device of a 
bay window extending the whole width of the room and 
balanced on the other side by chamfered angles, in which, 
when the room was used for a dining-room, the sideboards 
were placed. The planning of the earlier part of the 
century had been much improved upon; it was no longer 
necessary to go through one room to get to another, the living 
rooms being now always entered from hall or corridor, The 
interior decoration can hardly be distinguished from the 
Adam’s work. The rooms were* comfortable, with every 
detail exactly right. The floors were of double thickness, 
and the cross walls were usually very thick, with double 
doors, so that his houses are practically sound-proof. 

Constable Burton, in the North Riding, is a smaller house 
without supporting wings. The principal floor-is on the 
first storey, and the columned portico with the flight of steps 
forms a fine approach to the entrance hall. The plan is com- 
pact and good. Carr was driven by his square plan to top- 
lighting for dressing-rooms and closets. 

When the principal floor is so far from the ground the 
inconvenience of the outside steps on a rainy night is 
obvious. Carr seems to have been conscious of this, for at 
Basildon Park, in Berkshire, the only example of Carr’s 
work in the south, the steps are inside the loggia under the 
portico. 

At Gledhow Hall the principal rooms are upon the ground 
floor, as was Carr’s practice in nearly all his later houses. 

In 1767 the project of building an infirmary for Leeds 
was set on foot. Carr was approached, and wrote from 
Aston Hall :—‘‘I can perhaps be of use to you in composing 
the necessary convenienceys which are requisite in such a 
building with some degree of art, but have not the oppor- 
tunity of conducting the execution for you.” 

Among the latest examples of Carr’s domestic work is 
Hackness Hall. It is one of the largest houses of his single- 
block type, but beyond a greater tendency to refinement of 
detail, due to the Greek revival fashion, and’ an unhappy 
attempt to broaden his windows, it is similar to his work 
of thirty years earlier. The house is a fine example of 
mason’s work, like all Carr’s buildings. He always selected 
the very best stone and used it with knowledge and judg- 
ment. Almost everywhere he found excellent building stone 
to hand.,. 
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For buildings near towns he often preferred brick. In 
Wakefield, for example, he is responsible for some of those 
great plain, comfortable-looking brick houses in Westgate. 
Thornes House is another of these brick houses. 

Carr also made additions to many existing houses, but 
he never introduced any other style than his own. He 
planted down his additions exactly as and where require- 
ments dictated. The gallery at Wentworth Castle and the 
entrance hall form part of an addition by him ; and of this 
Horace Walpole wrote:—‘‘ Mr. Gilpin sillily could see 
nothing but faults there. The new front, in my opinion, is 
one of the lightest and most beautiful buildings on earth.” 

Carr was for long an alderman and on two occasions 
Lord Mayor of York. His portrait by Sir William Beechey 
shows him as a genial and shrewd old man. By his side are 
his plans of the Crescent at Buxton, designed for the Duke 
of Devonshire. More interesting is the great riding school 
behind the Crescent, now a hospital. 

In York the County Lunatic Asylum with its simple 
lines and pleasant colouring forms a dignified termination 
to a long strip of park. The semi-circular relieving arches 
of brickwork over the first-floor windows form one of Carr’s 
favourite motifs. The Court House and Debtors’ Prison 
at: York, facing each other on Castle Green, and which are 
precisely similar in design, form the only opportunity which 
Carr was given in York for formal grouping. The plan of 
the Court House was modelled upon the Roman basilicas. 
The town halls of Lincoln, Newark and Chesterfield show 
Carr’s usual careful treatment, and form an appropriate 
setting for the deliberate municipal life of the period. 

In 1790 Carr obtained permission to pull down the village 
church at Horbury, where he had worshipped as a boy, and 
to build a new church of Classic character at his own expense. 
Its poverty of design and want of appropriateness reflects 
the spirit then existing in the Church of England. The 
church was regarded as a triumph of artistic skill. 

Carr made occasional excursions into Gothic, and the 
aisles of Dewsbury Church and the east part of Sheffield 
Church show that he neither understood nor appreciated it. 

There is a lithographed portrait of Carr, drawn in 1796 
by George Dance. It shows his face in profile. In 1791 he 
was elected one of the nineteen original members of the 
London Architectural Club, who met monthly at the 
Thatched House Tavern for the purpose of dining together. 
So exclusive was the Club that future candidates were to be 
Academicians or’ gold medallists in architecture, and one 
blackball was to exclude. 

During his last years—he died: in 1807 at the age of 
eighty-four—Carr retired to a country life at Askham Hall. 
He seems to have enjoyed nothing so much as his long driy- 
ing tours, when he would show his nieces the work he had 
done. 

Carr belonged to the old, leisurely order of things. 


He 


accepted the traditional style and method which he found, - 


and was content to maintain the high technical level of 
workmanship for which the eighteenth century is famous. 
And so, if Carr’s buildings are sometimes dull, they are 
always sensible and fulfil Inigo Jones’s requirement that 
architecture should be ‘‘ solid, masculine and unaffected.’’ 
He himself merely claimed to be able ‘‘ to arrange the neces- 
Sary convenienceys with some degree of art.”’ 

Mr, Jp A.Goren, FL Sta.) RR. T Beas in opening the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Kitson’s paper said that all those who were 
interested in the history of architecture must be grateful to 
anybody who went to the trouble of writing a monograph on 
one of its practitioners. In one point he thought that Mr. 
Kitson had done an injustice to the architects of Yorkshire, 
in that he had only pointed to two periods of great building 
activity, thereby omitting all that had been done in the seven- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, so much of which was entirely 
suitable to the environment. That was the only mild excep- 
tion he could take to Mr. Kitson. The history of Carr of 
York was very interesting ; he seems to have been one of the 
last of the mason-architects who did so much towards filling 
the country with all the beautiful buildings which now 
exist. The mason of those times was certainly responsible 
for the detail if not for the actual planning of the buildings 
which were erected. Carr was a man who combined the two. 
He seems to have been only thirty-one when he designed the 
grand-stand at York and became a full-blown architect. This 
sudden development prompted the reflection as to how much 
training was then necessary. At the present day the young 
architect has to have his “ years of learning ’’ and his “‘ years 
of wandering.”” But in Carr’s time they got off much more 
cheaply in time and money. Of course the conditions had 
entirely changed; as was emphasised by those recent decisions 
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| was a great deal to be said for the training derived from _ 


_ piano nobile which formed such a fine feature of Carr’s best 
| work, every one nowadays seemed afraid to go up an external 


| 


in the law courts which point to the architect’s ever-increasing 
responsibility, and suggest the necessity of experts forming © 
themselves into a company for the practice of architecture, 
one a builder, another a designer, one a lawyer, and perhaps, : 
‘‘ judging from a late experience,” one a naturalist. These MS 
and other troubles, including dry rot, Carr of York seems to 
have been entirely free from. The training he got was en- — 
tirely sufficient for his period. In those times there was no 
complexity of planning ; so long as the architect got his ground 
plan fairly evenly divided and the fagade nicely balanced, his 
troubles were over, the plan, of course, being made to fit the ¥ 
facade. All this was very easy, for there were no special rs 
requirements. No house had then an ignoble side. In the — 
previous houses, however, it was considered no disadvantage 
to approach the main structure through buildings more or less — 
given up to ignoble uses. In the eighteenth century the ~ 
facades were equal or nearly equal, and both the plan and the ~ 
elements of design were simple. The pattern books were of 
the utmost use to architects. Perhaps to-day we err rather 
on the other side and there is a little too much originality. 
Two centuries ago when you turned round the corner of a 
house you knew exactly what you were going to find, while 
nowadays you usually find something unexpected, and often 
something undesirable. The pattern books led to the general” 
adoption of one style instead of as now following a number 
of different ones. However, there was reason for thinking that 
this latter fault was becoming modified, for there were not now " 
the fantastic designs rampant fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Carr’s ambition was one shared by most architects, viz., to 
design the necessary conveniences of building with some degree 
of art. 

Mr. H. A. Trrpinc, M.A., F.S.A., expressed a wish that 
there were more students who would let us know about the 
architects of the past. In considering Carr it was important to” 
bear in mind his lowly origin. It was customary to say that 
after Inigo Jones’s time all was changed in the personal side of 
architecture. But it had just been shown that as late as 
Carr’s time there were architects who had derived their 
education not from the drawing-board but solely from the 
workshop. Lord Burlington and the architects who worked 
with him travelled to Italy to drink at the very sources of 
classical art ; but on the other hand there were many embry@ 
architects in the masons’ yards. Thus Sir Robert Taylor was 
the son of a stonemason and started life as a maker of lead 
statues. Several Yorkshire architects were connected with 
the building trade. Kent began as a coach-painter, and 
others were carpenters. Indeed a great number of eighteenth 
century architects were carrying on the tradition of the 
medieval craftsmen-designers, so that it appeared as if there 


the workshop. Carr was only concerned with carrying on the — 
traditions which he found. He always looked back longingly — 
to the pattern-books, and he was essentially conservative. 
There were other little known architects besides Carr who 
would repay detailed investigation, as for instance Smith of © 
Warwick. These offered splendid scope for local architects 
willing to follow up this field of inquiry. 4 

Mr. H. H. SrarHam said that although the architectural 
work of Carr may have been dull, Mr. Kitson had been able 
to read a paper which was the very reverse. It might not be 
generally known that Elmes in designing St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, tried to get a vista from one end to the other in the 
same way as Carr had done at York. When it was proposed” 
to erect an organ Elmes was extremely indignant as it 
threatened to spoil the effect. As to the external staircase and 


staircase in the rain. But the speaker said he would like to 
see someone revert to them, for a finely planned one offered — 
compensation for getting wet. As to the portrait of Carr by 
Dance, it was among the pictures shown recently at the Royal 
Academy. The notion of Capability Brown as to the best 
way of laying out an estate seemed to be to cut down t 
trees and then introduce.a sunk fence. Mr. Statham, in 
concluding, again referred to the most interesting and charm- 
ing paper which had been read. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawner said that he was very interested in the 
subject of the architects of the different towns of England for 
it had always seemed tq him that a great many bore th 
impress of one man. At Stamford, for example, all the in- 
teresting and delightful work was due to one man. A little 
known. personage was Henry Bell of Lynn, who was twice 
mayor of that town where he had settled. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century he built there one of the most 
beautiful buildings we had in this country, viz., the-Custom — 
House ; he also built a series of remarkably beautiful houses 
which are as fine as anything Wren ever did. Similar cone 
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of a single architect making his individual mark on a town 
were to be found all through the country. 


Mr. S. D. Krrson, in replying to the vote of thanks, | 


related a story of Carr’s connection with Constable Burton, 
in the North Riding. It was said that Carr was called to the 


‘house for the purpose of remedying some defects in the kitchen 


range.’ When the. owner returned it was to find that his 
home had been rebuilt from Carr’s designs. Until quite 
lately there was no interest at all manifested in this eigh- 
teenth century house. The plan had been used for waste 
paper. In dealing with Carr it had to be admitted that he 
simply looked upon his work as a means of making money 
and of raising himself out of his class. When he died he 
left 160,0007. What really interested him was not his art, 
but to become a country gentleman. That explained his lack 
of originality. 

The award of prizes and studentships was made imme- 
diately after the reading of Mr. Kitson’s paper. 

Six essays were.submitted for the Institute silver medal 
and twenty-five guineas. The subject set was ‘‘ The Treat- 
ment of Gardens in connection with Buildings.’’ The first 
place was awarded to Mr. J. A. O, Allan of Aberdeen 
(‘‘Domus et Hortus’’), and a certificate of hon. mention to 
Mr. J. Nixon Horsfield, A.R.I.B.A. (‘‘ Rez de Chaussée’’). 

There were twelve competitors for the Institute silver 
medal and ten guineas for drawings, the subject being 
‘Measured Drawings of Ancient Buildings in the United 
Kingdom or Abroad.’”” Mr. James Whitelaw, London 
(‘‘Roma ’’), secured the prize with six strainers (No. 11) of the 
Wellington Monument. The second place and a certificate of 
hon. mention with five guineas was awarded to Mr. Cyril 
Farey, London (‘‘ Francois Mansart’’), with six strainers 
(No. 5) of the Hétel Carnavalet, Paris ; a certificate of hon. 
mention to Mr. J. Rowse, Liverpool (‘‘ Adige’’), with five 
strainers (No. 2) of the Palazzo Pompeii and Palazzo della 
Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona. 

The subject for the Soane medallion and 100. (for con- 
tinental travel) was ‘‘ Design for a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre.’’ There were seventeen designs, and of these the 
five strainers (No. 17) by Mr. Alick G. Horsnell, Chelsea 
(‘‘ Mirth’’), were awarded the first place. The second place 
went to Mr. Adrian Berrington, Chelsea (‘‘ Horse Shoe’’), 
with four strainers (No. 5), who receives a certificate of hon. 
mention and ten guineas. 

_ For the Owen Jones Studentship, certificate and 100]. (for 
travel and study of colour), there were three competitors. 
The studentship goes to Mr. W. O. Miller, who sent six 
strainers ; Mr. H. R. Wilkinson was placed second, and will 
receive a certificate of hon. mention and ten guineas. 

For the Pugin Studentship, silver medal and 40]. (for 
travel in the United Kingdom), there were six competitors. 
Mr. H. Hubert Fraser was placed first ; Mr. D. J. Chisholm 
and Mr. J. B. F. Cowper will each receive a certificate of hon. 
mention and ten guineas. 

The Tite Prize, certificate and, 301. (for travel in Italy), 
was not awarded this year, but the Council awarded a certifi- 
cate of hon, mention and ten guineas to No. 4 (‘‘ Jupiter’’), 
Mr. William A. Robb, Glasgow. Certificates will be received 
by Mr. A. R. Barker, No. 12 (‘‘ Comprised Within’’) and 
Mr. W. Friskin, No. 10 (‘‘ Tomahawk’’). The subject was 
‘‘ Design (according to the Principles of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren or Chambers) for a Sunk Garden, surrounded by 
Loggie.”’ 

The Arthur Cates (forty guineas) was awarded to Mr. 
C. D. Carus-Wilson out of five competitors. 

The Grissell gold medal and ten guineas (for design and 
construction) was awarded to Mr. C. P. Walgate, London 
(‘Fra Angelico’’). The subject was ‘‘Design for Two 
Western Bays forming a portion of a Vaulted: Church.”’ 

The Godwin Bursary, silver medal and 651., was awarded 
to Mr. W. Milburn, jun. 


The Ashpitel prize was awarded to Mr. W. J. Roberts, of 
Manchester. 


BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE, 
By B. R. Gripzon. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


keene is the power which some buildings possess of sug- . 


gesting life. Compare such buildings as the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates and Trajan’s column atRome. Do not 
the delicate leaves and scrolls of the capitals in the Athenian 
monument, the exquisitely proportioned entablature and the 
curves of its surmounting scrolls as they sweep upward to the 
éraceful finial, suggest life and aspiration? Is there not 


something in the whole design which suggests its relationship 
to the most emotional of arts—music? It seems to be almost 
the embodiment of music in stone. Then turn to Trajan’s 
column, It is strong, vigorous, striking. It has no want of 
vitality, and yet no two gonceptions could differ more. 
Trajan’s column is outcome of a bold and strident claim to 
honour for material prowess. It flaunts the record of its 
creator before the world and demands rather than appeals 
for admiration. It makes no attempt to stir the imagination, 
it simply holds up a vast scroll of pictorial record and on that 
bases its claim to honour and existence. Both these monu- 
ments are instinct with vitality ; but the one is of the spirit, 
the other of the world. 

Restraint comes next, and was more usual in Grecian 
work than it has been in any other. In the buildings of ancient 
Greece it seems to have been recognised as it has been in no 
others, that superfluity is an impertinence. So in all that 
work we find no feature which is not structurally or artistically 
necessary. Take the Temple of Apollo at Basse for example. 
We know that the typical Greek temple design was essentially 
simple, yet here we find three orders in one building, a door on 
the eastern side at the south end of the cella, as well as the 
usual one at the end, and internal wing walls against which the 
half-round Ionic columns abut. Why ?. There was a reason for 
each and all of these innovations we may be sure, and so per- 
fectly is the purpose of the design expressed, its beauty in 
the truest sense, that we can at least suggest what were the 
probable reasons. The Doric was the order most naturally 
adopted at Basse: it was the national type of Arcadia. But 
internally higher columns were required, so to avoid dis- 
torting the Doric columns, Ictinus, the architect, adopted the 
expedient which we have already noticed he introduced in 
the Parthenon, and used the Ionic order. These columns being 
so much slighter may have appeared to him to be artistically 
insufficient to support the heavy roof, or perhaps he doubted 
the ability of the walls to bear its weight. Be this as it may, 
he introduced short walls which buttress both the columns and 
the outer walls, and placed his columns, now reduced to semi- 
columns, at the ends of these. A door must have been required 
for access to the statue at the south end, and perhaps also to 
light it, while the column adjacent to it seemed to require dis- 
tinction from those of the cella, and this was obtained by 
making it of the Corinthian order, no doubt a reminiscence of 
the garlanded votive column which it virtually replaced. And 
a glance at the drawing showing a restoration of the temple by 
Professor Cockerell shows what a wonderfully impressive 
interior the whole design produced. It may be objected that 
this design is Cockerell’s, not Ictinus’s, but the very fact that 
from the fragmentary remains at his disposal Cockerell has 
been able to produce a wonderfully impressive drawing at least 
correct in all its essential details shows that the original 
design must have possessed the essentials of that living prin- 
ciple which we have defined beauty to be, and must have pos= 
sessed them in no ordinary degree, since it has enabled a skilful 
antiquarian to produce after an interval of 2,300 years an 
interior little if at all inferior to that of the Parthenon itself. 
It is the perfect restraint, the rigid exclusion of everything 
not essential, that has given to the Parthenon and to the 
Temple of Apollo their extreme beauty. 

And now look at the Temple of Castor at Rome. First 
take the features one by one. Each is well designed and 
cleverly carved, good in itself and fairly refined in detail. 
Then look at the building as a whole. Restless and over- 
burdened with ornament, it is tiring to look at it ; impossible 
to grasp the import of each carved line. There is no restraint, 
no relief in plain surface, to set off the too abundant ornament, 
and what might and should have been an added glory to the 
building has ruined its effect, and made it merely a museum 
of Roman skill in ornament. 

And, lastly, we come to the fourth essential—‘‘ freedom 
from affectation.’’ This seems to be almost a modification of 
restraint, for affectation is the adoption of the unreal and 
unnecessary. No feature in the building should preterid to 
be what it is not: structural parts must reveal their purpose 
and not be weakened artistically with futile ornament. The 
scale, the actual size of each part of the building, must be 
appropriate to its purpose ; no feature of any style must be used 
for any other than its traditional and legitimate use.. The 
universal standard for judging scale is the human figure, and 
if when seen in comparison with it any portion of the building 
seems unduly large or insignificantly small, the scale is wrong, 
and the beauty of the building will suffer through an affecta- 
tion of sham importance or will seem petty and insignificant. 
Compare the Temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum with the 
Colosseum, Rome. Monumental and impressive the temple is, 
but if we could see a human figure by the side of one of those 
mammoth steps of the stylobate the sensation of the unfitness 
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_ of such a scale for practical purposes must greatly lessen our 


~ appreciation of such an otherwise successful design. 


i:/ The Colosseum. is nearly twice the’ size-of the Temple-of | 


‘Jupiter (the length is 620 feet against 323); but the sensation 
of inappropriate size is wanting here: the scale ishuman. The 
vast building is divided:into so many bays, all of which are in 
perfect unison, that while the size of the building is fully 
_appreciated, it does not seem too great'for human tse ; while 
the temple at.Agrigentum seems fitter for the habitation of 
the, god in whose“honour it was erected than ‘for the purposes 
of his human votaries. : 


- SoInigoJones’s definition seems to cover all that is included | 


‘by the term of ‘‘ Beauty in Architecture.’ Of course, each of 
-his factors is reliant on many minor considerations. The site, 
the aspect of the building, the position of the various materials, 


their characteristics, texture and colour, all play their part ; 


but each of these is comprehended in the definition he has 
-given, and no building which is “‘ solid, proportional according 
to rules; masculine, and unaffected?’ in all respects can ever 
be said to be deficient in ‘‘ Architectural Beauty.’’ 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.’ 
_ By 8. Bowen Witttams, M.S.A. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Wwe will now in imagination enter at the west door and 
pass through the cathedral, taking note of the more 
“important features as we proceed, 

On opening the west door you remark the absence of 
‘a porch, and you have a vista of the whole length of the 
cathedral revealed before you. 

You are led down the long, unbroken range of the 
main arcade, with its graceful line, until the eye rests 
on the remarkable Norman arch at the east end of the 
presbytery. The small size of the cathedral prevents the 
effect of.this unbroken arcade from being overdone, as is 
so frequently thé case in larger cathedrals. The nave 
arcade is Karly English and original; it is very well pro- 
portioned and the scanty foliage is excellent and typically 
Harly English. The arcade in the choir is very similar, 
but later in date and Decorated in character. The piers, 
you will note, are by no means commonplace and well 
worth examination. 

The absence of a triforium will at once strike the eye; 
the clerestory is new work, but is a faithful reproduction 
of the original work, there having been left intact one 
complete bay to serve as a guide to Mr. Prrrowarp. A 
wall passage is carried round the church at the clerestory 
level, this being rather unusual. | 

The aisles are original Decorated work, with the ex- 
ception of the external buttresses, which were inserted 
during the restoration to strengthen the nave arcade, 
The windows are all of one type and are original. You 
will notice the ogee turn at the top of the window arches. 
The two small doorways towards the east end of the nave 
aisles are Decorated work, but the two larger portals 
towards the west end on the north and south sides are 
portions of UrBan’s church. We will refer to them later. 

‘The west end of the nave is a very ingenious arrange- 
ment and produces a very good effect.. The few steps 
down into the nave from outside give greater height 
to the inside as compared with the outside, and hence the 
sills of the main range of windows can be brought lower 
and so increase the apparent window space. The two 
outside jamb mouldings are brought right down to the 
floor, and so the first two compartments of this end are 
united. The rich moulding of the window jambs and 
the splay of the sill give a very rich and pleasing effect, 
especially considering the small material there is to play 
with. The arrangement of this west end is well worth 
study. 

At the east end is the great Norman arch over the 
altar. It is a portion of UrRBAN’s church, but it is a moot 
point whether it marks the division of nave from choir 
‘or whether, as at present, it was at the east end of the 
choir. It is a very. fine specimen of its kind, and has 

* See Illustration, 
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- the same time; but, this is the. better of the two and = 
-compels attention as soon as you enter the church. — 


been likened to one at Hereford Cathedral: built about ~ 


It recedes in four orders, and has the usual mouldings 3 


peculiar to Norman work. The abacus of the capitals” 
is moulded and is continued along the; wall on either’ 
side of the arch. Its most striking feature, however, is” y 
the studded moulding round the outside of the arch. This ~ 
consists.of a number of circlets, with a centre of eight 


shoe ’’ in shape. Ri. — 

Over this arch is a gallery and arcade, with a traceried ! 
window in the centre and a blind arch on either side.. 

In the presbytery is to be seen some curious work. ~ 
This- portion of UrsBan’s church was rebuilt) in’ the” 
Decorated ‘period’ as already stated, and in doing so the” 
Norman work has been allowed to remain as far as 
possible. There are still to be seen the heads and jambs ~ 
of two Norman windows, cutting into the Decorated work 
in a peculiar and somewhat awkward manner. ‘The 7 
‘reason is hard to find, but it has been suggested that the 
remains of St. Dupricrus were placed here and that the 
builders did not wish to do anything which would disturb 
the tomb. 

It has been thought possible that there was at one 
time a pair of flanking towers to the choir, but this is” 
not easy to decide. No remains of any value are to be 
found indicative of this. a a 

It was in this portion of the church that Mr. Woop ~ 
erected his Italian temple, and after it was removed and 
the plaster scraped away the original reredos was dis- 
covered. It was a fine piece of Decorated work, but was 
too much mutilated to be of any use. It was removed 
and a new one put in its place, consisting of three gabled 
arches and battlemented cornice. The three panels under 
the arches contain paintings by DanTs GaBRIEL Rossetti. 
The old reredos is now to be seen in the north aisle of 
the choir. a 

The stalls, organ, and episcopal throne are all new, 
and haye all been done in Llandaff by Mr. Cuarx, under ~ 
direction of Mr. Prircuarp. They are very elaborately 
carved in teak, with inlays of various woods, and are well” 
worth a close scrutiny. 

(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—WESTERN TOWERS AND SPIRE, q 
HE description of Llandaff Cathedral is continued 
and this view forms one of the series of illustrations, — 


SKETCHES IN SOMERSET. 
HESE sketches are part of a series by Mr. Joun Tu. — 
WestsByE, which we shall continue in following 
issues, and of which the article on Wells and Glastonbury, 
published last week, is explanatory. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR ADDITIONS TO TOWN HALL, 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 


HE accompanying drawings illustrate the design sub=_ 
|' mitted by Mr. Antuur J. Gaus, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.L, ) 
in the recent competition for the above. The plans — 
explain themselves. It might be mentioned that an 
endeavour was made to group the whole of the buildings 
and departments so as to be easily accessible from one 
to another, hence the altered position of the Council — 
Chamber. The acoustics of the Great Hall were care- 
fully studied, which was planned on lines which were 
found the most successful both here and on the Con- — 
tinent. The Magistrates’ Court was brought down from 
the first floor and placed on the lefé of County Court, a 
and its place above utilised for the new Banqueting Room. — 
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last at the premises in Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. 
. Tanner, F'.R.I.B.A., President, in the chair. 

On the motion -of the President it was agreed that a 
essage of congratulation be sent to Mr. Ernest George on 
e honour he had received in being elected an Associate of 
e Royal Academy. Daas ae 

‘A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
arke for a donation to the library of bound: copies of Lhe 
rchitect and R.I.B.A. Transactions. , . 


Mr. J. Srarxim Garpner read a paper illustrated by | 


ntern views entitled— —__ 
A Comparison between English and Continental Ironwork. 


Throughout the Renaissance period in France the iron- 
ork, like. the architecture, was’ traditional,*> but pro- 
undly influenced by that of Italy, for Francois. I. and 
enry IT. and his consort encouraged Italian artists to work 
id settle, just_as his contemporary Henry VIII. encouraged 
em to settle there, 
er, led him also to fayour Germans and Flemings. - Such 
fluences were not lasting as regards ironworking,. and 
cept richly decorative locksmithing,’ which. had always 
en a cherished art in France and one neglected here, the 
owork in both countries was alike meagre and utilitarian. 
-The first indication of a revival is seen in France, and 
actically coincides with the accession of Louis XIII. in 
10. The Italian influence had long since waned there, 
id Henry IV. had himself~ suffered through it. It was 
ue that ironworking was in full swing in the bordering 
untries of Germany and Spain, where the smiths were 
dulging in tours de force.- But the revival in‘ France is 
solutely free from any trace of the influence of either of 
ese countries. It was a new style, gradually evolving, 
gant and restrained, in the native taste, but with an 
er-growing tendency towards the rich and sumptuous 
rves and scrolls of the Baroque. Rubens had a command- 
g influence in France from 1622, when he was decorating 
e Luxembourg for Marie de Medici, almost to the time of 
s death. The arts, painting, sculpture and architecture 
it his influence deeply ; how should ironworking escape it ? 
ubens may personally never have prompted a design in 
mwork during his life, but he powerfully influenced, if 
did not inaugurate, the sumptuous freedom and splendour 
colour which characterised French art for upwards of a 
ntury. The ironwork followed the same lines as far as the 
aterial permitted, and as might be expected from a mate- 
al so facile when hot, and in the hand at the outset of 
fted craftsmen, wholly unrestrained by traditions and 
les, it developed even more rapidly, but more consistently, 
an in Spain or Germany. Ironworking became a firmly 
tablished art in France, and it remained so, apart from 
odifications due to changes of fashion and sentiment, until 
e monarchy itself ceased to exist. To trace its develop- 
ont, however, is a difficult task, and one I-am not qualified 
follow up to-night... The French smiths began to engrave 
id publish their designs in’ 1615, following the example 
i by Androuet du Cerceau. Louis XIII., who died in 
43, had been a great patron, and it is certain that much 
.e ironwork had come into existence in France during the 
st half of the seventeenth century, which could hardly 
il to attract the attention of travelling Englishmen. The 
ils around the statue of Henry IV. on the Pont Neuf, 
dered by Richelieu in 1640, were lofty and of plain bars 
th a rich cresting, and Evelyn notes them as a “ strong 
d beautiful grate of iron.’”’ He also observes, under date 
49, of the gardens of the Chateau de Maisons, ‘the iron 
tes are very magnificent.’’ These were perhaps those by 
an Marot, who was but thirty years old, but his illustration 
them was not published till much later. They would well 
serve the encomium of ‘very magnificent,’’ for they are 
deed the well-known gates that now, brilliant and polished 
se the Galérie d’ Apollon of the Louvre. 
It is strange that the taste for rich ironwork did not at 
ce penetrate from France to England under the artistic and 
ltured Charles I., who was such a princely patron of Van- 
ke and'Rubens. Under Cromwell the English Channel was 
obably a mare clausum to French art; but it is almost 
lolly inexplicable that the reign of Charles IT. , with its 


dux of highly-skilled Huguenot craftsmen, should have | 


ed to welcome it, just when it was at its zenith in France. 


' the young King Louis XIV. expanded into the grand | 


marque towards 1660 the field for the smith’s art rapidly 


dened. In France royal and noble palaces were approached . 
rough spacious courtyards surrounded by iron’ railings with | 


sabe Speer tii, 
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 pareeetie the Association was held on Friday-evening. » 


His fickle continental alliances, how- | 
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__|. magnificent gates ; while the gardens, parks, and avenues by = 
|. which they were environed demanded elaborate iron fences, ~~"? 


gates, and wickets. Staircases were enlarged into grand archi- 
tectural features of palatial dimensions, and occupying 
central positions, these required iron balustrades of the most 
sumptuous possible character... The smiths thus stimulated, 
naturally vied with each other in the magnificent pride of 
their work and the increasing difficulties demanded from its 
execution. The greatest architects entered the arena of rivalry 
and supplied the designs.’ Mansard designed the screens for 
Clagny and for Meudon ; Girard that for St. Cloud, and Git- 
tard that for St. Maur. Men of such boundless influence as 
Jean Lepautre, Jean and Daniel Marot, Jean Bérain, Jean 
le Blond, and Langlois, published ‘‘ Livres de Serrurerie,”’ or 
included numerous designs for smiths in their works on orna- 
ment. _ Lesser men followed suit, while the smiths themselves 
by no means desisted from publishing pattern-books of their 
own work throughout the reign. . These publishers among the 
craftsmen were, as in all times, by.no means the best work- 
mens. -~ = ; 
_, The commissions given by the King for Versailles alone 
amounted to over a million livres between 1664 and 1680. 
This extravagance led to the disgrace, and thus, indirectly, 
to the death of Colbert ; as a mistake in the measurement of 
a window led to a quarrel with Louvois,:who only averted 
disgrace by plunging the Roi Soleil into a new war. Of these 
works, the smiths, Godignon and Dezeutres, executed the 
great screen, and Luchet the gates, to the Court of Honour at 
Versailles, at a cost of 32,500 livres. Simon Delobel made the 
doors to the escalier du Roi, and numerous balconies ; .and 
Caffieri and Lespagnandel the stair-rail. The royal. work 
was divided impartially, and every capable smith had his 
share. There was work for all under such a patron...’ 
Though Charles II. patronised Frenchmen like de Gram- 
mont, and raised Louise de la Quérouaille to the peerage, and 
had his grounds laid out in the French taste of Le Notre by 
Verrio, no ironwork in the French manner appears in 
England during his reign. Such as there is is extremely 
plain, not more advanced than that produced in France a 
hundred years before. There are, however, a few notices and 
other slight indications of the existence of some more decora- 
tive ironwork scattered here and there, but not enough to be 
convincing. It is strange, too, that Wren was in Paris in 
1665, ‘‘ prying into trades and arts,’’ as he wrote home, while 
the superb gates, railings and balustrades to the Palais Royal, 
the Bibliothéque, and the Palace at Fontainebleau, and in 
many of the churches were already in position, work such as 
had excited the admiration of Evelyn sixteen years before 
passed without notice by him. Wren was no doubt impressed, 
but he showed no desire to encourage similar work at home. 
On the contrary, there is a curiously plain and geometric 
pair of gates to the Ashmolean at Oxford, built probably by 
Wren ‘in 1677. The railings to the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, completed in 1668, are interesting as associated with 
a building erected by Wren so soon after his return from Paris. 
The bars are lofty and straight, but perfectly plain, with the 
horizontal bar very low down, the only relief being a scrolled 
head to the central standard of each bay. These are between 
the great stone piers“with heads of fawns a landmark for 
visitors. A contemporary engraving shows them to have been 
put up with the building. A pair of gates of the same con- 
struction and destitute of ornament still remain in the cor- 
ridor behind the rich and later gates of the Clarendon Press. 
The taste for fine ironwork was thus clearly not due to Wren, 
who apparently appreciated it as little as his great pre- 
decessor, Inigo Jones. fo Ade 
The accession of James made little difference, and it was 
not until the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
who were inimical to France, that a taste for rich ironwork 
in the French manner arose in England. The year 1689 is 
a momentous one in the history of English smithing, for it 
introduces ‘‘ Monsieur Jean Tijou,’’ a mysterious person as 
to whom little beside his work is for certain known. He was 
no doubt a French Protestant with whom the Princess of 
Orange must have been acquainted before or from the moment 
of her arrival in England. It may therefore be safely in- 
ferred that he was one of the French Protestant refugees in 
the. Netherlands, and that he came over in the Princess’s 
train, He was unknown, or had at least published nothing in 
France, for Guilmard, in his exhaustive work on the ‘‘ Maitres 
Ornamentistes ’’ only records him as a dessinateur anglais who 
worked towards 1720. It seems that he became a parishioner 
.of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, for his daughter was married 
there to Louis Laguerre, the French decorative artist and 
pupil of Verrio. A Mrs. Ann Tijou, possibly his mother, who 


- died in 1708, another Tijou, and Laguerre were all buried 
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there, and descendants still live in Soho. His own place of 
burial and residence and his wife’s are unknown, and no will 
was proved. adi 

However, scarce had the Prince and Princess become King 
and Queen before Tijou rendered his first bill for six iron 
yanes “finely wrought in leaves and scrollwork,” 80/., and a 
rich iron balcony, over the river, to the water-gallery; where 
the Queen was to reside while the palace was building. In 
this balcony she and her maids were accustomed to sit, work, 
and receive visitors. 
dered in 1690 for the famous garden screen, 7751. 7s. This was 
for the Fountain Garden, a semicircle taken out of the Home 
Park by Charles II., and which Evelyn saw finishing in 1689. 
It comprised five fountains and three broad walks, two to the 
eveat avenues in the park, the third to the head of the Long 
Water. Such a screen, of unusual extent and richness, was 
required perhaps to insure privacy, while clipped yew hedges, 
beloved of the Dutch, were growing, for the garden faced the 
piincipal front of the palace, and was the first laid out for 
King William and hurriedly completed. Two “‘lion gates ”’ 
formed part of the screen. This work for the water-gallery 
and gayden being finished, there was probably a lull till the 
new palace was ready, but in the interval Tijou was at work 
elsewhere, the Chatsworth work being completed before 1692, 
at a cost of 528]. ; and on that at Burleigh ; and perhaps he 
was also getting on with the magnificent gates for the triple 
arches of the new front to the palace, opening to the gardens. 
They still exist, and are examples of his richest work, and 
standing in shelter they remain to this day in perfect pre- 
servation. Each consists of one oblong panel half the height 
of the gate, a wide and richly-worked lock-rail, and a square 
panel beneath, the central pair of the three being the richest. 
The upper panels are scrolled round a central oval, the whole 
almost hidden by embossed acanthus and flowers. The lock- 
rail is as rich, and the square panel below repeats a four-way 
scrolled design radiating from a centre. All are in the rect- 
angular double frames joined at the angles by short diagonal 
bars characteristic of his work. The side gates are similar, 
but less rich, and above them is a lintel of scrolls and acanthus. 
They form the chief item in Tijou’s 1694 bill for 
1,153]. 12s. 6d., which comprised some plain staircase rails. 
Two other pairs of gates are shown in Sutton Nicholl’s engrav- 
ing of 1695, which no longer exist at Hampton Court, though 
one may now be at Eaton Hall. 

From these bills it 1s clear that from the moment of his 
arrival he was under the immediate patronage of the Queen, 
who is known to have taken the greatest interest in the 
gardens and probably ordered the ironwork personally, and 
on her own initiative, the King, as is well known, being too 
much occupied and away. In 1693 Tijou published his great 
book of designs, and paid Her Majesty the graceful compli- 
ment, as it then was, of portraying her as Juno reclining, 
attended by Vulcan, Mercury, Saturn, Amorini, and a group 
of the Arts. The man in the frontispiece, with strongly 
marked features, long hair, and heavy moustache, in redin- 
gote and cravat, who is closely inspecting the work of four 
brawny smiths, is almost certainly Tijou himself, a portrait 
by his talented son-in-law, Laguerre, who designed it. The 
other engravers were well-known artists hailing from Antwerp 
and Amsterdam. This most expensively got-up book is the 
first of its kind ever published in England, and introduced the 
custom long before in vogue in France. It is marked as on 
sale in London without further address, proving that Tijou 
resided here and believed himself to be a well-known per- 
sonage. The plates comprise, in addition to designs for 
royalty, those for Chatsworth, Burleigh, and Wimpole, with 
others impossible of execution in iron. The book was ‘‘ for the 
use of smiths.’’ Partridge, a London smith, seems to have 
borrowed one of the baluster designs for the library staircase 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, built by Wren. 

In 1694 a heavy and unforeseen misfortune befell Tijou in 
the lamented death of his great patron the Queen. Work at 
Hampton Court practically ceased in consequence till the 
destruction by fire of Whitehall Palace in 1698 drove the 
King to complete it. The Fountain Garden was enlarged for 
eight additional fountains, and the beautiful screen was 
removed to the Privy Garden on the south front, then being 
laid out, where 8327. was apparently expended on masonry to 
receive it. The gates remained still to shut off the garden 
walks from the Park avenues, and the balustrade for the 
king’s staircase, designed five years before, was ordered from 
Tijou. This enlargement of the garden and removal of the 
screen necessitated 1,442 feet of new iron rails with 172 
panels for both sides of the Fountain Garden, which were 
designed by Talman, clerk of the works, who also estimated 
the cost at 2,1321. 16s., at 5d. per lb. Tijou undertook the 
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work, but charged 3,675/. for it, and a balance 
1,8897. 1s. 64d. became the subject of appeals and petiti 
It was unpaid when William ITI. died in 1702, and Anne, 
who cared little for Hampton Court, was loath to pay her ow 
bills, much less those of her predecessors. Tijou enjoye 
no more royal patronage, and Talman was not the man t 
pass such an overcharge. Other existing works of his see 
to be gates at the Clarendon Press and Bridewell, similar 
those of the triple arch, an entrance to Burley-on-the-Hi 
and part of the work at Drayton House. pie 

His work in St. Paul’s is well known. _It commenced ; 
early as 1691; with windows for the choir at 6d. per I 
which were made at Hampton Court and brought to Londé 
All the panels, screens, altar-rails, choir-gates and bali 
ters, in which embossing is extensively used, are by hu 
apparently aggregating to a total of between 4,000/. aj 
5,0007., and extending over a period of nineteen years. & 
work finished in 1711, when he pressed to have his accou 
settled in terms which make it appear that he was not in é@ 
circumstances after twenty years of work, He left the countay 
leaving his wife to collect the money and follow him, ¢ 
family tradition says, broken-hearted. At St. Paul’s ¢ 
plainer work was only given subject to competition with € 
English smiths, one of whom undersold him. He probabh 
went to Paris to dispose of his copper-plates and designs ft 
celebrated smith named Fordrin, who later published them: 
his own name. He is reputed to have worked at Canons, | 
if he commenced there he must have abandoned the wo! 
leaving it perhaps to his assistants. ' 

That Tijou was an artist of the first rank in his day¢ 
never be disputed. He must certainly have executed 1 
masks and finer embossing with his own hands, for it is by 
master. It is also clear that he set out his own work, foi 
joiner is paid for glueing boards for Mr. Tijou to draw # 
iron screen upon. We may reproach Tijou for redunda 
richness, and that the actual smith’s work is little more 
material to hang his foliage on. He was clearly an artist 
an embosser, but never a practical smith, as is evident fa 
the designs he published. 

The credit of the work has been assigned to Huntinge 
Shaw, a smith of Nottingham. There is no evidence to § 
tain such a claim, which rested solely on the inscription 61 
monument in Hampton Church, and it has been conclusiy 
demolished. We may, however, believe that the tradition f 
some basis of fact if we please, for Tijou must have ha 
working foreman, his works were for a time at Hamp 
Court, and Shaw’s death in 1710 almost coincides with Tijo 
relinquishing business. Shaw was never either a mas 
craftsman or designer, and as far as actual proof goes thi 
is none whatever that he was even a smith. His statue nevel 
theless adorns the new Victoria and Albert Museum as ¢ 
only representative of smithcraft, though an official inquil 
made by the Board of Education had demonstrated lo 
before that Shaw’s name is nowhere recorded in connectit 
with any ironwork at Hampton Court or elsewhere. 

I have dwelt at some length on Tijou, for whatever 
may think of his work, and no one visiting St. Paul’s ¢ 
deny that it is appropriate and beautiful, he alone rai 
smithcraft from the lowest level into a flourishing cra 
patronised almost immediately by royalty, and almost 
entire aristocracy of the country. As to his designs, mos 
essentially in the French taste of Louis XIV.; but w 
executed the work becomes something. different. Whet 
modified by the taste of the patron orth architect with wh 
buildings it is so generally associated). it appears, as I 
pleased to think, more English in design, less grandiose ! 
assertive, stronger and more practical. YJ 

We have some ground for believing that Tijou’s very flot 
ironwork was not to Wren’s taste, and, therefore, that he ¥ 
no willing patron, for while he extols Grinling Gibbons 
his memoirs, he is silent as to Tijou. This is strange a 
an association of twenty years. Tijou similarly ignores Wr 
in the dedication of his book of designs ; he sent his esti 
and bills direct both to the Crown and to the cathedral au 
ties, and the indoor work at Hampton Court, such as 
naturally be left in Wren’s hands, like the balustrades t 
King’s and Queen’s back staircases, the Privy stairs, 
Portland’s and others, are as plain as can be, with no trac 
of the beaten leaf work of which Tijou was so lavish. _ 

When Tijou disappeared his apprentices, assist 
smiths, or whoever he employed must have rema 
Whether he actually brought any foreign workmen with 
is unknown, but none are heard of after his departure. 
suming Shaw to have been his foreman of works, he, too, | 
departed, and the road was clear for successors. The 
work in the Home Counties, however, that can certai nly 
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tributed to a pupil is a pair of gates made for Canons, and 
yw at the Durdans. They are designed after Tijou’s style, 
if not carried out by a masterful hand. . 


(To be concluded.) , 


COMMENTS ON ARTESIAN WELLS. 
By F. J. Warpen-Srevens, M.1I.M.E., A.M.LE.E. 


been bored comparatively recently in the London district 
) provide independent or private water supplies, some com- 
ents on mechanical details may be opportune. Artesian 
ells are here intended to include deep borings and not sunk 
ells, and where the water level is at a considerable depth 
rom the ground surface, so that the pump has to be lowered 
ito the boring and worked by rods from gearing at the ground 
irface,.* Z 

In order to decide upon the diameter of a well boring, the 
rst question to consider is the pump, as it has to be lowered 
ito the boring. Upon the size of the pump and the quantity 
f water required will depend the diameter of the boring. 

A pump for a deep well boring is essentially a slow-speed 
nd long-stroke pump. A good average length of stroke is 
aree feet, although this depends to some extent upon the 
ize of the pump; the average speed is about 80 to 120 feet 
er minute, and it is generally inadvisable to increase this 
peed much more on account of acceleration forces, Allowing 
00 feet per minute as being the speed, then 50 cubic feet per 
linute is the maximum delivery of the pump per foot area of 
he pump. bucket, or allow about 300 gallons per minute. 

Now, of course, the diameter of the lining tubes of the 
ring must be larger than the diameter of the pump, to allow 
or the thickness of the barrel and clearance; for example, 
pump with an 8-inch diameter barrel will require a boring 
ith about 10-inch diameter lining tubes, and the size of the 
ising main will be about 8 inches diameter. 

The depth the boring will be required to be extended to is 
lways an uncertainty. A depth of water in the boring of at 
ast over 100 feet is desirable, and allowance must be made 
» facilitate increasing the depth or extending the lining 
abes should circumstances require it. The depth of the 
ning tubes, if the source of the water supply is the chalk, 
nould preferably extend several feet into the solid chalk, 
nd in any case below the pump suction pipe. 

The guide pipe driven into the subsoil at the starting of 
he boring should extend sufficiently far to shut out all surface 
r subsoil waters, and to act as a protection to the lining 
ubes. 

The lining tubes for the boring are a most important part 
f an artesian well. Lap welded steel tubes of only the best 
uality should be used, and of ample thickness, to prevent 
uckling when being driven. The ends of each length of tube 
hould be faced, screwed with a fine thread and butt to make 

tight joint in the connecting sockets. If the ends of the 
ubes do not properly butt at the. joint, when the tubes are 
riven the threads will be damaged, which may result in 
ercolation of undesirable water into the boring. 
_ As regards the pump, the barrel, which is screwed at one 
nd into the suction pipe and at the other end into the rising 
iain, should preferably be of brass, of ample thickness to 
ithstand wear for a reasonable time, its length being, of 
ourse, rather longer than the length of the stroke. 

The valves of the pump, as will be understood, require 
articularly careful construction, as it is important that they 
hould not require frequent attention, necessitating not only 
toppage of the supply, but considerable time and trouble in 
isconnecting the rods and withdrawing the bucket and valves. 
‘he suction valve and its seating are usually so arranged that 
ey can be removed from the boring by a screwed rod, The 
ump rods are sometimes of hard wood, the advantage of such 
sing particularly the reduced weight, as a considerable length 
s required. It may be here noted that the pump should be 
> te placed at least 50 feet below the normal water level, 
2 allow for the water level falling during pumping. 

As to the driving gear and power at the ground surface, 
here is the opportunity of a varied selection of arrangements, 
f steam is already available for other purposes, the direct- 


q view of the large number of artesian wells which have 


_ * [An “ artesian” well, properly speaking, is one in which the 
ater rises to the mouth of the well, without pumping, but the 
‘rm has now become very generally used to mean tube wells of 
dnsiderable depth.—Ep.] 
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acting steam drive is certainly simple. Again, if hydraulic 
power is available, say in cases where there are hydraulic 
lifts, the hydraulic direct drive is both simple and practically 
noiseless, although perhaps the working cost is generally 
rather higher than with most other types of gear. 

Other arrangements which may be mentioned are the 
electrically driven gear, the worm and wheel type of which, as 
well as the machine-cut double reduction gear, are very com- 
pact and also practically noiseless. Then, of course, there is 
belt-driven gear from shafting or engine available. 

Another question of no little importance in view of satis- 
factory pumping from artesian wells is that of balancing. 
[t will readily be understood that, apart from the weight of 
the pump bucket and rods, especially if the latter are of 
iron, there is the weight of the column of water in the rising 
main on the up-stroke. On the down-stroke, of course, the 
valve is open and the water is not acting on the bucket. The 
power to be exerted, therefore, is not uniform, and it is to 
be remembered that the weight has to be set in motion and 
stopped each stroke. The power can only be equalised by 
balancing’ all moving parts. There is, however, still the 
difficulty with the variation of water level. 

As regards the question of air lift for the water instead of 
the use of a pump, this is certainly attractive. The air lift, 
briefly described, consists of two tubes suspended down the 
boring, compressed air being conveyed down one tube and 
forcing the water up the other tube. The great advantage 
of the air-lift system is that no pump is necessary in the 
boring, with its accompanying working parts, valves, &c., 
and, of course, no pump rods or gearing are required, only 
the air compressor at the ground surface driven by a suitable 
source of power. It must also be mentioned that the output 
of an artesian well may be greater with air lift than with 
a deep boring pump. The cost of working, however, may be 
said to be higher with the air lift, and a considerable noise 
results from the working of the air compressor. 

A detail apt to be neglected in connection with artesian 
well gear is that of lubrication. All bearings should have an 
oil pipe conveyed from a syphon or regulated sight-feed 
lubricator ; in the case of moving parts, such as connecting- 
rod ends, an oil box with dip catcher should be provided. 

In concluding, note perhaps should be made regarding 
facilities being provided for easy removal of the pump rods 
to get at the valves. hree-leg tackle and gear with winch 
should always be available, and there must be sufficient head 
room in the pump house to allow of withdrawal of the rods. 
There should preferably be an elevated guide beam in the 
pump house over the centre of the boring, with a platform a 
few feet below to facilitate handling of the rods. 

These comments on some of the important mechanical 
details relating to water supply from artesian, wells will, it is 
hoped, be of interest to many who are no doubt considering 
the advisability of obtaining such a supply. It will be 
noticed that no reference has been made to the geological 
considerations in connection with the subject, which, whilst 
of no less importance, are outside the scope of these comments. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Thursday evening, January 13, at a meeting of the 
Society, Professor 8. D. Adshead, of Liverpool, intro- 
duced the subject of town planning with special reference to 
the Housing and Town Planning Act and its bearing upon 
suburban dwellings. 

Professor Adshead in discussing the Act pointed out to 
what extent the exercise of goodwill and tact on the part of 
those concerned in negotiations would be required for its satis- 
factory administration. He urged the necessity for a unity 
of purpose and warned against the danger of isolated areas 
being ‘‘town planned’’ without due reference to the whole, 
a possible result of a too literal reading of the Act. Town 
planning had in the past been largely responsible for the 
tastes and inclinations of the working man. He was, unless 
taken in hand by his employer, either driven into a slum or 
catered for by the speculating builder, whose taste ‘was the 
very worst. 

What could town planning do for him ? 

With improved communications there was no reason why 
working men should not, if they so desired, live outside the 
town where land was plentiful and cheap and the pleasure of 
a garden could be enjoyed. So long as town dwellings were 
adhered to, these should be on the block system—an arrange- 
ment adapted in many ways to modern conditions. Concernin g 


the middle classes, here again a lack of appreciation of real 
art had rendered them a ready prey to the speculating builder, 
who while conforming to the by-laws had produced mono- 
tonous rows of cubicles which attracted the unsophisticated 
with a thin veneer of respectability in the shape of sham orna- 
ment. The individual building owner had attempted to make 
his building the climax of the street. Self-assertion had been 
unchecked. Thus, the Town Planning Act was destined to 
become one of the most important and consequential of all 
recent reforms. 

For the future a new beginning was impossible, we must 
make the best of what we possess. Terraces could be with little 
alteration converted into blocks of tenements, while stripped 
of its ‘‘ornament’’ the mid-Victorian house might even 
attain to a stuccoed simplicity. The chief opportunity for 
real development, however, was offered by the outer ring of 
undeveloped land extending beyond our suburbs. Here, the 
choice of a suitable and utilitarian style for future buildings 
suggested wide possibilities. There was much to be said for 
the pedimented villa of the Regency and Early Victorian 
periods, the fine simplicity of which, combined with its com- 
patibility with modern needs must appeal to the increasing 
artistic intelligence of the people. 

Referring to recent examples of suburban development, 
Professor Adshead pointed out that they must by no means 
be regarded as final results but as experiments in a far-reach- 
ing movement. There was much confusion of refinement with 
rusticity ; these did not go necessarily hand in hand; the 
magnificent cottage did not suggest the residence of preten- 
sion ; there was a limit to the stretching capabilities of the 
rustic cottage. In planning the residential quarter of a town, 
the occupation and taste, the tendencies either rusticated or 
refined of its prospective population must all be equally con- 
sidered, and a disposition and an architecture evolved at 
once utilitarian, harmonious and beautiful. 

The lecture was illustrated by plans and views having 
reference to town planning both in this country and abroad. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer on the motion 
of Councillor Boyle, and a discussion ensued in which Messrs. 
Percy Robinson, S. D. Kitson and Butler Wilson joined. 

The next general meeting of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, January 27, when J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., will discuss ‘“‘ The Elizabethan House, as Illus- 
trated by Contemporary Architectural Drawings.”’ 
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COMPETITION DESIGN by Reetnaup PyweLt and Grorce N, Cuursr, Joint Architects. 
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ternal materials were stock brick facings with Sittin 
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ELTHAM PARISH HALL. ; 

HIS design was submitted in the above recent con: 
petition. The conditions asked tor a hall to seat 
400, separate cloak-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, whic¢ 
could be used for two class-rooms, or be converted int 
one room for small parochial meetings; billiard-room 
kitchen, and heating chamber, &c. The proposed ex 


sEurant Tapa Piatt 


bourne red dressings and Bath stone bands and copings, 
the roofs to be covered with sand-faced tiles. The im- 
ternal walls to be faced with Flettons and distempered ; . 
all internal joinery to be stained green. The authors of 


the design were Mr. Recinanp Pywent and Mr. 
GrorGE N. Cuvrer, : 
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: PENSHURST AND THE SIDNEYS.* 


)EN—the Celtic word for high—remains in many place- 
names, and in the same sense it was applied to an exalted 
rsonage, as the Pendragon. The earlier name of Pennas- 
rst, Pencahurst, or Penshurst, was Pencestre, Pencester, 
Penchester, and would indicate that the Celts had reared 
, earthen camp or castle on the hill; but as ages passed and 
ature spread her forest, the castle gave place in importance 
the wood or hurst. As Penchester, however, it was still 
town in the reign of Henry the Third, and one of his knights, 
r Stephen de Penchester, whose ancestors had held the 
operty from the time of the Conquest, was allowed to re-edify 
e manor house; and being constable of Dover Castle and 
irden of the Cinque Ports, he acquired great fame in the 
ys of the first Edward. Sir Stephen, who occasionally re- 
led at his castle at Allington, died in 1299, and having no 
to succeed him, bequeathed his ‘‘manners’’ to his 
ughters, Joan and Alwys (or Alice). 
On the marriage of Alice de Penchester, Penshurst passed 
her husband, Sir John de Columbers, and their sons, Thomas 
d Stephen, in 1338 sold the manor to Sir John de Pulteney, 
. important citizen of London; and three years later, by 
ters patent of Edward the Third, he was licensed to 
rengthen the residence with walls of chalk and stone and 
ibattle it, and it is stated that the king became his guest 
ren on his way to Tonbridge. Again and again the bells 
the City churches made mad music in the air when four 
nes in succession John de Pulteney was proclaimed Lord 
ayor of London. He died in 1360, and from John Stow 
learn that he was a draper, and in 1337 built a fair chapel 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, wherein he was buried; that he 
inded a college in the parish church of St. Laurence, called 
uliney after him; built the church of Little All Hallows 
Thames Street; the Carmelite Church in Coventry; and 
ve relief to prisoners in Newgate and the Fleet, besides 
ing other charitable acts. 
His son, Sir William, dying, the mother’s second husband, 
: Nicholas Louvaine, became possessed of Penshurst. 
cholas, their son, died without issue, and his widow married 
hn Devereux, who had fought with Edward the Third. By 
chard the Second he was made knight-banneret, was ap- 
inted steward of the king’s household, and in 1393 Richard 
ensed him to further fortify Penshurst. He died in 1394, 
d on his wife’s death the property again passed to the 
uvaines. Later, by marriage, Sir Philip St. Clere of 
itham became the owner, and his son John sold the manor 
John, Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry the Fourth. 
|The Duke enlarged the house, and this would be the time 
became known as Penshurst Place (or Palace). In 1422 
» brother, Henry the Fifth, died, and he was appointed 
gent of France, and martyred the Maid of Orleans, recently 
tified. His death in 1435 caused the loss to us of France. 
The next owner of Penshurst was the late Regent’s brother, 
imphrey, Duke of Gloucester (Humphrey the Good), who 
ring the minority of Henry the Sixth was Protector of Eng- 
id, but owing to his opposition to the king’s marriage with 
wrgaret of Anjou he was arrested in 1447 and, it is believed, 
iassinated. He built the Divinity Schools at Oxford, and 
nded the library from which the Bodleian arose. He lies 
the cathedral of St. Albans. 
\Penshurst passed to Henry the Sixth, and he at once 
nted the manor to Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
m. In 1460 he fell in the Wars of the Roses at the battle cf 
rthampton. His son Humphrey having been killed at 
battle of St. Albans, his grandson Henry inherited the 
e and estates, and in 1483, mainly through his agency, 
thard the Third was placed on the throne; but favouring 
nry, Earl of Richmond, who became Henry the Seventh, 
‘was beheaded at Salisbury. His son Edward succeeded 
the estates and title; and on a charge of treason against 
nry the Eighth he was executed on Tower Hill in 1521, and 
' property again reverted to the Crown; and at this time 
nry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn rode there from Hever 
itle. 
By Edward the Sixth Penshurst was granted to John, Earl 
Warwick, and later to Sir Ralph Fane, who, charged’ with 
ag an accomplice of the Duke of Somerset, ended his life 
Tower Hill in 1552. Edward then granted the estates to 
yr William Sydney,’’ whose ancestors had lived in fair 
rmandy, and in the time of Henry the Second owned the 
nor of Sutton. He had fought at Flodden Field, and was 
isent at the meeting of Henry and Francis on the field of 
| Cloth of Gold, and became chamberlain and steward of 
household of the young King Edward. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
ifr, Charles Wheeler. 
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Sir William died within the year, and was succeeded by 
his son, ‘‘ Sir Henrie Sidney,” chief cupbearer to Edward 
the Sixth. In 1551 Henry had been privately married at 
Esher to Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, Earl of Warwick, and Baron Lisle; and 
later the union was publicly solemnised in the church of 
St. Ethelreda, Ely Place. In right of his wife he used the 
badge the bear and ragged staff with the Sidney crest of the 
porcupine. In his arms Edward breathed his last in 1553, 
and he it was who caused the statutes of the realm to be first 
printed. 

In 1554 Philip Sidney was born, and the acorn planted in 
the park in honour of his birth inspired the strains of Ben 
Jonson and Edmund Waller. Southey deplored that it had 
fallen to decay ; Gifford records that inadvertently it was cut 
down, and Zouch gives the date 1768. This seems to be correct ; 
and to the neighbouring Bear Oak the memory of Philip 
Sidney has been popularly transferred, though the Hon. 
Mary Sidney states it was an old oak when Philip was born. 

In 1566 Mr. Philip Sidney paid his first visit to his ‘‘ uncle 
of Leicester ’’ at Kenilworth Castle. His father, as Deputy 
of Ireland and Lord President of Wales, during many anxious 
years did splendid work in quelling the ever-recurring re- 
bellions, and spent his fortune doing so; yet, although we may 
believe the tradition that Elizabeth visited him at Penshurst, 
he was never quite in her favour ; but when she complained of 
his extravagance, Philip went to her at Oatlands and success- 
fully refuted the charges. In 1578 Sir Henry resigned his 
office in Ireland, and with his wife and Philip he is believed 
to have spent some time with the queen at Hampton Court. 

Philip was knighted in 1583, and in the same year he 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
they often visited his wife’s parents at Barn Elms. What 
need to recount his story as student, cleric, poet, traveller, 
courtier, politician, ambassador, and soldier! His acts are 
known to all, for, as William Camden wrote, he was ‘‘ the 
glory of the world.’’ Campbell describes his life as ‘‘ poetry 
put into action,’’ and Oldys catalogued two hundred authors 
who had written in his praise. In 1585, under his uncle, the 
Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth sent him to the Netherlands to 
aid the Dutch against the Spaniards. Sir Philip held a com- 
mission as Governor of Flushing, and there he heard of his 
father’s death; and three months later his mother died, and 
he never returned to England as owner of Penshurst Place, 
for six weeks later he received a wound in his leg which caused 
his death. Never will the incident be forgotten how, when 
weak from loss of blood, he was raising a borrowed flask to his 
lips, but seeing a wounded soldier he passed it to him, saying, 
‘“Thy necessity is greater than mine.’’ He was conveyed 
from Zutphen to Arnheim, where after nearly a month’s 
suffering he peacefully passed away (October 17, 1586), true 
to his Maker and his queen. The body was embalmed and 
brought to London in his own ship, ‘‘ The Black Pinnace.’’ 
The coffin was landed on Tower Hill and was conveyed to a 
house in the Minories, where, owing to an informality in his 
will, it remained for three months. Finally he was buried 
in the lady chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, more than seven 
hundred mourners taking part in the procession. Not until 
after his death was his ‘‘ Arcadia’’ published; his first 
known work was a masque performed at the Earl of Leicester's 
house at Wanstead (April 1578) in presence of the queen. 

Philip had bequeathed his estates to his brother Robert, 
who took part in the engagement at Zutphen and was knighted 
by his uncle. For twenty-eight years he was Governor of 
Flushing, and while he was abroad Ben Jonson records how 
his wife, Barbara Gamage, entertained King James at Pens- 
hurst. In 1606, by James the First, he was created Viscount 
Lisle; some ten years later he became chamberlain to the 
queen consort, and in 1618 he received the title of Earl of 
Leicester. He died in 1627. 

His only surviving son, Robert, had been married to Lady 
Dorothy Percy, daughter of Henry, Duke of Northumberland, 
and among their children were Philip, Algernon, Robert, 
Henry, and the beautiful Lady Dorothy-—the | Sacharissa 
of Waller-—called in the family circle ‘‘ Doll.’”’ She married 
Henry Lord Spencer, later Earl of Sunderland, who fell at the 

ewbury. P 
ee sien a etaitiont of Charles the First, 1649, his two 
youngest children, the Duke of Gloucester and the unfortunate 
Princess Elizabeth, were confided to the care of Lord and 
Lady Leicester at Penshurst, and they remained there for 
over a year. In 1667, in his eighty-second year, the old Karl 
died, and his son Philip succeeded to the title and estates. — 

Algernon in 1645 had been appointed Governor of Chiches- 
ter, and two years later of Dover Castle. He became a 
member of Parliament, travelled abroad, and returning aided 
his friend William Penn in drawing up a plan of twenty-four 
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articles for the Government of Pennsylvania. Various 
charges, possibly without foundation, from time to time were 
brought against him, and in 1683 he was arrested as one of the 
members of the council of six concerned in the Rye House 
plot to assassinate Charles the Second. J udge Jeffreys, deny- 
ing him the aid of counsel and not permitting him to call any 
witnesses, sentenced him to death, and his head fell on Tower 
Hill. 

Few in those days were contented to live in peace, and 
Algernon’s brother Henry was one of the principal promoters 
of the rebellion against James the Second in 1688, and from 
Ladye Place, where he had been in hiding, he went to William 
of Orange inviting him to invade England, and he received 
him on his arrival. William showered honours on him, and 
in 1694 created him Earl of Romney; and while Master of 
the Ordnance he introduced his own arms, the pheon or broad 
arrow, as the Government mark. He died in 1704 and was 
buried in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

Philip, Earl of Leicester, had died in 1697 at the advanced 
age of eighty, and was succeeded by his son Robert, three of 
whose sons, Philip, John and Joceline, successively succeeded 
to the title, and on the death of Joceline in 1743 it became 
extinct. 


[From Het Huts. 


Penshurst passed to Joceline’s niece Elizabeth, who becat 
the wife of William Perryng or Perry, and in 1752 Georg 
the Second granted permission for them to assume the nam 
and arms of Sidney. Their daughter Elizabeth married 5 
Bysshe Shelley, and their son, Sir John Shelley, in 1793 b 
sign-manual of George the Third took the name and arms 
Sidney. His son Philip Charles in 1835 was created Baro 
de L’Isle and Dudley by William the Fourth, and he marrit 
Sophia FitzClarence, a daughter of the king. His son Philt 
succeeded to the title and manors, and his son Philip, wh 
married a daughter of Viscount Gort, is the present Lord ¢ 
L’Isle and Dudlgy and Master of Penshurst; and it may! 
mentioned that among Royal guests at Penshurst was Edwat 
the Seventh when Prince of Wales. a 

John Carter in 1803 read the story of Penshurst Pla‘ 
from its stones and bricks, and various portions of the arch 
tecture he ascribed to the reigns of Henry the Second, Richat 
the Third, Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, James the First, at 
the first and second Georges. To the less trained eye, howeve 
the falcon and ibex of the Duke of Bedford, the broad arro 
of Sir Henry Sidney, his later bear and ragged staff and th 
poreupine, and the Gamage griffin, besides various inseri) 
tions, fairly indicate how the building was from time to tim 
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-nlarged ; yet, though such a splendid and stately pile, foun- 
jations exist which show that portions have been swept away. 
_ In 1863 John Henry Parker said it was a perfect example 
of a wealthy gentleman’s house of the time of Edward the 
Third or a.p. 1641. The house, apart from the additions, was 
really perfect as originally built, only excepting the kitchen, 
which had been destroyed by fire, and probably some of the 
sowers. The great hall remains almost unaltered, and such 
im open-timber roof and such decorated mouldings were not 
to be found out of England. The fine windows with their 
Kentish tracery, consisting of a square opening in the head, 
with foliation and with transome bars embattled, are un- 
smown in foreign countries. In the centre of the hall is the 
original hearth or reredos, almost the only one remaining, 
and with its andirons or fire dogs. Although fireplaces and 
shimneys of the twelfth and.thirteenth centuries are found 
& chambers, it was not customary to use them in halls till 
she fifteenth century, the smoke escaping by the open louvre 
nthe roof. The tables and benches in the hall are among 
whe earliest pieces of furniture in England, and the trestles 
or legs have every appearance of belonging to the time of 
Edward the Third. The dais remains with the staircase 
eading to the solar or upper chamber, and by its side a door 
eading to the cellar, originally the lower chamber under the 
solar, or lord’s chamber, where from a look-out he could scan 
| 

| 


the hall. At the lower end the music gallery remains with 
a fine specimen of modern panelling, shaped with axe and 
chisel. Under the gallery was the passage called the screens, 
with the porch or principal entrance at one end, and at the 
other the entrance to the servants’ court at the back of the 
hall. Along the passage are the doors to the buttery, where 
the beer, cider, and other drinks were given out, and to the 
pantry, where the bread and dry stores were kept. The meat 
was brought direct from the kitchen. The chapel was usually 
near the dais, but at Penshurst, according to Parker, it was 
probably destroyed in the days of Elizabeth. 

The gateway tower, as the inscription records, was built 
by Sir Henry Sidney in 1585, and in the porch hangs the 
original key. Horace Walpole in 1752 wrote, ‘‘ The apart- 
ments are the grandest I have seen in any of these old palaces, 
and everywhere pictures and other works of art abound. 

In the pages’ room, to quote the words of Horace Walpole, 
‘are four great curiosities, I believe as old portraits as any 
existing in England—FitzAllen, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Humphrey Stafford, first Duke of Buckingham; J. Went- 
worth; and John Foxle—all four with dates of commissions 
as Constables of Queenborough Castle. They are not very ill 
done. Six more are heads. Sir Edward Hobby, last but one 
of the constables, is said to have collected these portraits.”’ 
Other noticeable paintings are a head of ‘‘ Christ and the 
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Madonna,” ascribed to Simon Memmi, 1340; ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child,’’ by Guido; ‘‘ St. Peter,’’ by Steenwick; ‘‘ Sleeping 
Venus,’’ by Titian; ‘‘ A Female Head,”’ by Giorgione; ‘‘ Sir 
William Sidney,’’ by Lucas de Heere; ‘‘ Sir Henry Sidney ”’ ; 
“ Edward the Sixth,’’ by Holbein, and ‘‘ John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland,’’ by the same artist; ‘‘ Lady. Mary 
Dudley ’’; ‘“‘ Sir Philip Sidney ’’ when twenty-three, and a 
second portrait of him, by Zucchero; his sister, ‘ Mary 
Countess of Pembroke ’’—the Urania of Edmund Spencer— 
by M. Gerrard, and one of her by Mare Geeraent; Philip’s 
special friend ‘‘ Hubert Languet’’; ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
by Zucchero, and one where she is dancing with her favourite, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, of whom there is also a 
portrait by Gerrard; ‘‘ Robert, Earl of Leicester, 1632,”’ by 
Vandyke; ‘‘ Philip, Lord Lisle,’’ by Vandyke; ‘‘ Charles the 
First on Horseback,’’ by Mytens; ‘‘ Prince Rupert,’’ who 
for a time took refuge at Penshurst; ‘‘ A Halt of Cavaliers,”’ 
by Wouvermans; ‘‘ Charles the First’s son, the Duke of 
Gloucester ’’; ‘‘ Nell Gwyn as Venus,’’ by Lely, and one of 
her son, the Duke of St. Albans; ‘‘ Henry Rich, Earl of 
Holland,’ by Vandyke; ‘‘ Robert, Earl of Leicester,’’ by 
Van Somer; ‘‘ The Brothers Philip, Robert, and Algernon,”’ 
by Dobson; ‘‘ Dorothea’? (Sacharissa), by Vandyke, and 
another by Hoskins; ‘‘ Algernon Sidney,’’ by Justus Verus 
van Egmont; and ‘‘ Barbara Gamage, Countess of Leicester, 
with six of her children.’’ The later portraits include ‘‘ George 
the Third,’’ by Gainsborough; ‘‘ Queen Charlotte,’ by the 
same artist; and ‘‘ William the Fourth,’ by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Pictures by Peter Thone (1560), Murillo, Guer- 
cino da Cento, N. Poussin, Rubens, and others, also adorn 
the walls. 

Interesting too is the tapestry by Giles and John Gobelins 
and the frescoes by Vanderbrecht; and antiquaries linger by 
the black wooden cradle of the Duke of Buckingham (dated 
1585) and his bridle; the bushel measure (dated 1601) and 
the large bell bearing the date 1647. Here too is the spinet, 
with black keys and white sharps and flats, made for Chris- 
tiana, Queen of Sweden, in 1680; the old lamp which, as the 
oil was consumed, showed how the hours were passing; the 
glass chandeliers from Venice, given by the Maiden Queen, 
and a piece of her needlework let into a card table; the ebony 
cabinet, with panels by Polemberg, Berghem, Both, and 
Peters, presented by James the First ; and the riding boots 
of Algernon Sidney ; locks of hair of Sir Philip and Algernon 
Sidney, and Sir Philip’s helmet and shaving-glass, and Robert 
Dudley’s sword are also among the treasures of the house. 

In old days Penshurst possessed the most valuable collec- 
tion of armour in England, at least, but most of it was sold 
by Sir Joceline Sidney, who also disposed of the larger part 
of the library ; and though there is still an important collec- 
tion of historic documents in the hands of the family, Treland 
had been allowed to arrange them, and through him many 
passed into the hands of private collectors, while others were 
offered for sale in London shops. 

Penshurst Church was dedicated in honour of St. John 
the Baptist; the architecture is mainly Decorated and Per- 
pendicular, though portions are believed to date from about 
1200. It contains the mutilated effigy of Sir Stephen de 
Penchester (1299), and the altar tomb of Sir William Sidney. 
Many Sidneys are buried in the vault of the Sidney chapel, 
and Algernon’s coffin with others having fallen down about 
seventy years ago, his remains are now contained in a small 
stone chest. There are’ brasses to the two wives and seven 
children of Walter Draynocott (1507), Pacole Tden (1514), 
Margaret, the infant daughter of Sir Henry Sidney (1558), 
and an unidentified one of the fifteenth century. Two ornate 
stone coffin-lids are also of interest. 

Few families have made a greater mark in history than 
the Sidneys, and for many ages may they live and enjoy the 
rest and peace they have earned. ‘ 

For many of the foregoing particulars I am indebted 
to the compendious and charmingly written story of ‘‘ Pens- 
hurst,’’ by the Hon. Mary Sidney ; from the writings of John 
Timbs, F.S.A., William Howitt, the Rev. J. L. Ward Petley, 
M.A., and Mr. Frank Hird I have also gleaned, and for 
assistance given me I thank Mr. W. F, Harradence, 


COMPETITIONS. 

TratEE.—In our issue of December 31 we stated that the 
first premium in the competition for a Carnegie library and 
technical school at Tralee had been awarded to Mr. J. Clarke, 
Liverpool. We have since been informed that it should have 
been announced.as Mr. W. T. Clarke, .A-R.I.B.A., Bank 
Buildings, 60 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. — 


HE American Architect devotes its last number of the past 
year to motor garages, of which it illustrates several 
examples, mostly belonging to private individuals. The 
Council of Fine Arts established by order of President Roose- 
velt has been abolished by a revoking order of President 
Taft, not it is said from want of sympathy with the object 
of the Council, but because the present President holds that 
any such bodies should be created by legislative action. | 
La Construction Moderne with its New Year’s number 
gives a coloured plate of the interior of the Mosque of Omar 
at Jerusalem, after a water-colour drawing by M. René 
Binet, architect. Illustrations are also given of a private 
mansion at Amiens, of which MM. G. Antoine & Son are 
the architects. $ 
Zodtchy has an excellent Christmas number with 
numerous illustrations of piquant and refreshing modern 
designs for various buildings, a school, a club house, a bridge, ; 
a convent, and some sculptured monuments. or 
The Engineering Record has an interesting article in 
description of ‘‘ A Convenient Rack for Holding Drawings,” — 
by John H. Gregory, M.Am.Soc.C.E., in which is also 
advocated the use of typewriting for lettering plans. The 
application of the slide-rule to the calculation of reinforced 
concrete is the subject of a descriptive letter from Mr, 
Arthur W. French, of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. ys; 
The Architectural Record is devoted entirely this month 


in the several buildings at St. Augustine, Florida, to the 
present time. To understand modern American architecture 
it is essential to study the work of this firm and to note the 
influence they have exerted particularly in imparting the 
pentane: French cachet that is now so prominent in the 
tates. 


| 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ]} 


“menders ’’ for a Surveyorship. 


The Thurles Urban District Council desire ‘‘ tenders” 
from competent persons for the position of town surveyor, at 
a remuneration of 20]. per annum. It does not state how this 
munificent amount will be paid. Oh ye gods and little 
fishes! Who wants employment? Think of the possibilities 
and look at the position; fancy your card printed Mr. Job 
Hoof, Town Surveyor, Thurles. | 

I have not yet heard how many tenders were received.— 
Yours, &c., Harp Ur. 

, es 


GENERAL. 5 

Mr. THomas WorrtuHinctTon, F.R.1.B.A., of Broomfield, 
Alderley Edge, and of Manchester, a former president of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, and a former vice-president | 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who died on 
November 9 last, aged eighty-three years, left estate of the 
gross value of 13,907/., of which the net personalty has been 
sworn at 13,7471. e Pl 

Tue Auld Brig preservation committee at Ayr haye been | 
granted an extension of the time for completing their opera- | 
tions on the bridge to April 30. The extension was necessary 
on account of the frost having kept the work back. ¥ 

Mr. Eustace L. Haynes, architect and surveyor, has | 
removed his offices to more commodious premises at 120 New- 
gate Street, E.C. His telephone number is as before, 
Holborn 2390. a 

Mr. Witt1am H. Tuorp has taken his son, Ralph W. 
Thorp, A.R.I.B.A., into partnership. ‘The name of the firm 
in future will be William H. Thorp & Son, and they con- 
tinue to practise as architects at Phoenix Chambers, South 
Parade, Leeds, as heretofore. 
_ Tue ninth International Housing Congress will take place 
in Vienna from May 30 to June 2, under the auspices of the 
permanent international housing committee. A party of 
British delegates will be organised by the National Housing | 
and Town Planning Council to attend the Congress. 

Mr. W. J. Srente, deputy city engineer and surveyor, 
Bristol, was last week elected city engineer and town surveyor 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
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‘EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY. 
HE ninth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, and the last to be held at the New Gallery, 
now provides us with a further collection of the same 
ype of design to which we have become accustomed as 
representing the art ideals of the members. In earlier 
lays there was undoubtedly much that was crude and 
sxtravagant, but now, with the exception of a certain 
small amount of affectation of the defective technique 
of past ages, there is not much that one can regard 
otherwise than with satisfaction. 

* Of the various classes of exhibits, we are inchned 
70 give the palm of excellence to the metalwork, whether 
t be wrought iron in the form of fireirons, fenders, 
srates, lamps, or the fine lecterns to be seen in the 
north room, or whether it be in the form of jewellery 
und table silver such as are to be seen in the case of 
silverwork in the central hall designed by Mr. C. R. 
\SHBEB, and executed by A. Minter, W. Marg, G. Hor- 
woop, G. Hart, and J. Batty of the Guild of Handi- 
craft, or in the case of jewellery designed by Mr. 
ALEXANDER FisHeR and executed by him and his as- 
sistants, which is also in the central hall. Of quite a 
lifferent type, but equally excellent, are the small 
jlaques by Mr. Frank Luricer or Lurricer, for the 
1ame is differently spelt on separate pages of the cata- 
ogue, of H.M.S. Lord Nelson and H.M.S. Glory, which 
‘re interesting, not only in themselves, but as showing 
hat a modern battleship is capable of forming the subject 
of a real work of art. 

The lecterns in the north room, to which we have 
luded, are an eagle lectern in brass, designed by Mr. 
N. BatnpripGe Reynoups and executed by A. Durour, 
). Brooker, and F. Porrer, and a wrought-iron 
ectern designed by Mr. Epwarp Spencer and executed 
y Water SPENCER and B. Epwarps, with some 
apital book-rests in leather by FLorence Groran. 
lach of these displays originality of treatment. and 
‘xcellent design suitable to the material without extrava- 
ance or eccentricity. They would not both be in 
armony with any and every church, but given the right 
mvironment would put to shame ninety-nine out of a 
undred of the things that do duty for lecterns. 

_-A pair of church candlesticks in wrought -iron, 
Iso designed by Mr. Epwarp Sprncer and executed by 
de same craftsmen:as the lectern are to be noted 
‘mongst the excellent things in metalwork to be found 
1 the north room. 

Woodwork has always been a strong point amongst 
ne work shown by the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
ociety, and in the portico we are at once struck by the 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, January 29. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects : Annual Exhibition 
of Designs and Drawings submitted for the Institute Student- 
ships at the Alpine Club closes, 

Monday, January 31. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects : President’s address 
to students. Presentation of prizes and studentships. 


Royal. Academy : Course of Four Lectures on Sculpture, by 
Professor W. R. Colton, A.R.A. : (1) ‘‘On the Making of the 
Sculptor.”’ 

Royal Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture (3), ‘‘ Textile Ornamenta- 
tion,’ by Mr. Alan S. Cole, C.B. 

Tuesday, February 1. 

Northern Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘ Architecture 
on the Eastern Side of the Adriatic,” by Mr. George Hubbard, 
Hee Avg Kohls boAy 


Wednesday, February 2. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Paper on ‘‘ Discovery of Early 
Wall-Paintings in Kingsdown Church, Farnham, Kent,’’ by 
Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 

Carpenters’ Company : Paper on ‘‘ The Joiner’s Craft,’’ by Sir 
Brumwell Thomas, F.R.1I.B.A. 


settle with carved panels designed by M. Gracz Muap. 
The music cabinet designed by Mr. Grorae Jack and 
executed by himself and Laurmncz Turner is, spite 
of its general merit, one of those examples to which we 
have referred as showing an exaggerated affectation of 
poor technique, in this instance in the carved frieze. 
Another curiosity of affectation is the ebony and walnut 
cabinet executed by Henry Darou from the design of 
Mr. Ernest Gimson, who is as usually well repre- 
sented. In this case the top and ends are treated’ in 
matched veneer in such a way as to suggest that the piece 
of furniture is made out of a single log, which apparently 
has been dug out to allow of the planting in of a chequer 
work of dark and light drawers. Mr. Gimson’s chest 
of drawers in English oak, executed by F. Orton, has 
an almost extreme simplicity, to which contributes the 
single cut-wood handle of each drawer, a device to which 
we do not object, as they are eminently comfortable and 
the drawers run well. 

A magnificent piece of work is the wardrobe of satin- 
wood and‘sycamore, with inlaid ornamentation and silver 
mounts, designed by Mr. E. J. Muintmane and exe- 
cuted by EH. R. Gripsun, with silverwork by H. Davis. 
This is priced at 126]., a sum that not everyone can 
afford for a wardrobe. The bookcase designed by Mr. 
F. C. Nemson and executed by Prrsrsen is not in 
accord with the best traditions of the Society, the badly 
designed quasi-architectural detail of the cornice being 
quite unsuitable even if it be not a deliberate piece of 
affectation. Mr. Amprose Huau’s inlaid oak wardrobe 
is a good piece of design; and Mr. W. A. 8. BEnson’s 
inlaid rosewood cabinet with metal mountings is quite 
a striking affair, even if rather overdone with metal. 

The mantelpiece, grate, and accessories designed by 
Mr. H. Lonapen are repellent from the coarseness of the 
detail of the mantel, which, whilst reminiscent in general 
lines of the chimney-pieces of the Adam period is entirely 
destitute of the refinement that we expect to accompany 
any work based on that period. Another piece of furni- 
ture that jars upon us is the carved and painted bedstead 
designed by AnBERTA PirymourH, and executed by Henry 
TREMLETT and ALFRED WESTOVER, which. seems to -us 
to have entailed a lamentable waste of time and labour 
im carving as a ground for a hideous colour scheme. 
Surely the design of a bedstead should suggest rest. and 
not nightmare. Mr. Amprosse Huau’s painted four-post 
bedstead close by tells quite a different story, and for 
a cheap piece of artistic furniture is commendable ; albeit, 
the method of decoration is not of the most permanent. 
It would, however,. probably last_long enough to allow 
of a change of taste in its owner and a desire for a revision 
of the decoration. 
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Ara, lovers of Rome’s antiquities will regret to hear ; 
that Commendatore Bont has resigned his membership ~ 
of the Commission for the Zona Monumentale. The — 


members of the Commission for the most part are a 
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The most striking object in the west room 1s My. | 
Joun D. Barten’s triptych for St. Martin’s Church, 
Kensal Rise, painted in tempera, the carving and gilding 
of the framework being executed by Mary BaTTEN and 
assistants, whilst the hinges were damascened by 
Harotp Srasuer. This and the studies for the various 
figures occupy a great part of the space of the longest 
wall. Of the remaining exhibits in this room, the 
majority are designs for either stained glass or wall 
decoration of pictorial character, not always quite legi- 
timate in treatment, as in Mr. Henry A. PaYNE’s 
eartoons for window in St. Martin’s Church, Kensal 
Rise. In this room also are some more examples of 
excellent jewellery. 

In the south room Mr. Heywoop SumMNER’s cartoons 
for sgraffito in his well-known method of varied 


, 


intent on converting a portion of the Via San Sebastian 
into a boulevard. Commendatore Boni wishes to main- 
tain and restore its archeological interest. ae 


—_——_—______— . 
BLACKFRIARS BrrpGe will shortly be altered in order — 
to improve the appearance of the structure, which by ~ 
some people is considered unsightly. When the bridge 
was widened recently it was found impossible to rebuild — 
at either end of the west side the two large masonry ~ 
pedestals which added to the appearance of the bridge 
from up the river, and in their place a refuge containing 
seats was constructed on the south side, and at the corner 
of the Embankment a wide curve and staircase were © 


coloured grounds stand out prominently, the examples 
being a piece of decoration for St. John’s Church, Miles 
Platting, Manchester, and another for a garden house at 
Doveleys, Staffordshire. Near by, and very interesting, 
are Mr. Hersert A. Bone’s pictorial stencils, but one 
hardly sees the object of such work, except as a curiosity, 
for the reason of stencilling is to provide a ready means 
of repeating a decorative design, and a picture loses 
its value if it is to be. repeated at a cost closely 
approaching that of a single painting. 

Architecture is hidden away in the gallery, and con- 
sists only of a few photographs and rather indifferent 
drawings of the picturesquely simple type of archi- 
tecture that is suitable enough for the week-end cottage 
or the garden city, but does not extend beyond this. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ws are gratified in having received twenty-one drawings 
in our newly-started Students’ Sketching and Measuring 
Club, and shall next week give a criticism on these and 
announce the name of the author of the design we con- 
sider the best. Our subject for February is a measured 
drawing, or drawings, full particulars of which will be 
found in our advertisement columns. We should be 
glad if those of our students who have adopted a nom de 
plume would keep to the same throughout: 


One great difficulty that often occurs in the building 
tradeis the desire of various unions to obtain for their 
members an exclusive right to work to which architects 
and contractors think they are not strictly entitled. Thus 
there has been trouble in the past because bricklayers 
thought they only ought to be allowed to lay tiles on 
roofs. We know of architects who have avoided the use 
of tiling rather than have it done by bricklayers, who 
seem unable to get on without mortar, a substance that 
is not desirable for more than the miminum extent in the 
construction of a tiled roof. 


At Leicester there has recently been a dispute between 
the plumbers and the heating and domestic engineers as 
to wHo was entitled to the right of doing hot-water work. 
The matter was referred to arbitration under the Con- 
ciliation Act 1896, and the arbitrator, Mr. Joun Smiru, 
has given his award, which is published in the January 
number of the journal of the National Association of 
Master Heating and Domestic Engineers, with an 
abstract of the evidence on both sides. The gist of the 
arbitrator’s award is that plumbers are to do all lead- 
work and all domestic waste, soil or ventilating pipes 
above ground, but that other work may be done either by 
plumbers or by hot-water, heating and ventilating 
engineers. 


Tur recent development of interest in Town Planning 
in England lends additional force to the attractiveness of 
the ninth International Housing Congress which is to be 
held at Vienna from May 30 +o June 2 of this year, and 
the National Housing and. Town Planning Council is 
organising arrangements for a party of British delegates 
to attend the Congress and to extend the journey to 
enable Berlin and probably Dresden to be visited. 


| storage, owing to the fact that the air, 


made. The two remaining pedestals on the old portion — 
of the bridge now give the structure an unbalanced 

appearance from the street, and do not have a beautify- 
ing effect from the river, as they are hidden by the 8.E. 
& ©. Railway bridge. It has, therefore, been decided to 
remove the pedestal on the southern side, and a refuge 
similar to that on the opposite side of the road will be 
constructed in its place. The work will be commenced | 
early in February. It is probable that the then solitary 
pillar on the northern side at the corner of Queen Victoria 

Street will be modified slightly. P 
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MODERN ‘COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
IIl.—_ICE CHAMBERS—(continued). 


N chambers cooled by ice alone, the blocks are supported im 
| an open crate, which allows free circulation of air all round. 
the ice. This ensures efficient cooling, and, at the same time, 
lessens the danger of moisture being deposited on the goods in. 
as it flows towards the 
ice, becomes, for the time being, very cold. Its “ hygrometric” 
state’? (explained below) is thus momentarily brought below 
saturation point, and the surplus moisture carried by it 
deposited on the nearest and coldest object—the ice—instead 
of as sometimes happens through bad design, on the walls of 
the chamber or the produce stored. 

At one time the crate was made of wood, but owing to the 
rot set up by the wet ice, this construction has been abandoned, 
and modern practice is to carry the blocks in an oblong basket 
of galvanised lattice work. This should be supported on gal- 
vanised slings of suitable strength, and underneath a zinc 
tray should be provided to catch the drips caused by the melt- 
ing ice. As the tray necessarily becomes very cold, moisture is 
apt to condense on the under side of it, and fall thence on to 
the floor, or on to any shelves which may be below. To prevent 
this, it should be well insulated, and the ice water drained 
from the top as quickly as it is formed. This is accomplished 
by means of an ample-sized pipe, which is soldered water-tight 
to the tray, and carried through one of the walls to the outside 
of the chamber. In order to form a water seal and keep the 
warm air outside from penetrating, when no water is flowing, 
a horseshoe bend is made, and the mouth of the pipe should | 
be covered with a strainer to retain all solid matter, such as 
sawdust, dirt, &c., which might otherwise block the outlet. 

An ice chamber constructed on these lines, which was built 
for a London hotel, is shown in fig. 6. The arrangement 0 
the drain is seen, and it will be noticed that shelves are 
fixed to the walls to hold the small stuff, which is commonly 
stored in these places. > 

The essential differences between the two types of ice 
chambers outlined above are those just described. In other 
respects they are very similar, and it will not therefore be 
necessary to differentiate in describing the methods of con- 
struction which are usually followed. ; 

Before proceeding to this, however, the merits and 
demerits of the two systems will be briefly considered. The 
use of each is quite clearly defined, and it is only in special 
cases that they overlap. It may be said that the division is 
a question of temperature. Below freezing point, ice and 
salt is indisputably superior, but for ordinary storage it 1s 
equally certain that block ice is more economical, and, at the 
same time, keeps the goods in better condition. The reason 
for this is that the danger of moisture deposit becomes, at 
ordinary storage temperature, more serious with ice and sal 
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_ than it does with ice alone. 
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Hence, under these conditions 
the latter system is much to be preferred. On the other hand 


temperatures below 32° Fahr. cannot be attained by the use 
of ice alone, and as in these circumstances, just where it is 


most useful, the ice and salt system has, owing to the freez- 


ing of the moisture, no ill effects, it is then universally 


employed. 

Moisture condensation is a very important factor, which 
has to be reckoned with in the design of ice chambers. It 
as caused by the fact that a given quantity of air cannot hold 
an suspension more than a certain definite percentage of 
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. water vapour. If it is charged with the full amount it is 
_ then said to be saturated, and under no circumstances can 


more than this amount be carried. The difficulty, as far as 


_ ice cooling is concerned, is that the percentage necessary to 
. bring about saturation varies with the temperature. As this 


becomes lower, less and less water can be carried by the air. 


_ The result is that air, whose hygrometric state at normal 


temperature is below saturation point will, if cooled suffi- 


ciently, find that it is required to carry more moisture than 


| account, 


it is able to do, and will promptly discharge the surplus. 
Taking as an example air at 70° Fahr., with a hygrometric 
state of 80 per cent.(2.e., carrying 80 per cent. of the maximum 
charge for that particular temperature), it is found that, on 
being cooled to 61° Fahr., it will become supersaturated as 
much as 10 per cent. Hence, as no more moisture than just 
enough to cause saturation can be held’in suspension, the 
extra 10 per cent. is at once condensed, and, if the condensing 
surfaces are formed by the goods in an ice chamber, trouble 
begins. 

It is clear, then, that the greater the reduction in tempera- 
ture, the larger the condensation. Now the air, circulating 
by convection currents in an ice room, varies in temperature 
throughout its circuit, the direction of which is shown by the 
arrows in fig. 7. When it leaves the provisions stored, it is 
comparatively warm, but as it flows towards the cooling 
apparatus, supplanting the air already cooled which is falling 
downwards, it becomes suddenly chilled. The result, as ex- 
plained above, is a condensation of moisture, the amount con- 
densed being larger the bigger the temperature drop. Hence, 
if it is sought to maintain an ordinary storage temperature 
with ice and salt, there is more condensation than there is 
with ice alone, as the mixture is far colder than the plain 
blocks and, consequently, the temperature drop is greater 
when the air approaches the cooling tank. Further, whereas 
with ice and salt condensation may be effected on any con- 
venient surface, with ice blocks in an open crate, the air, 
having perfectly free access, simply deposits its moisture on 
the ice itself, 

It will be seen, then, that owing to the greater tendency to 
create dampness, the ice and salt system should not be used 
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for ordinary storage temperatures. But, on the other hand, 
below freezing point it works perfectly. | Less moisture is 
formed owing to the smaller temperature drop, and what is 
formed is frozen at once. Further, the temperature required 
can be attained with ease, owing to the low melting point of 
the salt solution. 
Certain purely mechanical points are also to be taken into 
For instance, an advantage possessed by the crate 
and block ice is, that the opening in the crate and the cor- 
responding ice door in the insulation may be arranged in any 
of the sides or at the top, just as desired. With the ice and 
salt tank, on the contrary, it can necessarily be only at the 
top. Where head room is scanty this is inconvenient, as 


- sufficient space must always be allowed between the top of 


the chamber and the ceiling of the room to get the ice in, and 
this loses one, in some cases as much as two feet of height 
inside the chamber. Also, a ladder must be used to reach 
the top, and the ice and salt must be laboriously carried up 
by this means. These defects are inevitably present with the 
ordinary chamber, but they may of course be nullified by 
using a room in the basement, and cutting a trap above the 
cooling tank, to admit the broken ice and salt. With larger 
chambers a further disadvantage of the system is the break- 
ing up of the ice in order to mix it with the salt. When 
a large quantity has to be negotiated, this operation is apt to 
become very troublesome. 
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Both systems, therefore, have their disadvantages, but 
notwithstanding, if used in the proper way, and for the right 
purpose, each may attain to considerable efficiency. Many 
chambers, however, whose designs are in other ways perfect, 
are completely spoilt by deficient insulation, and great care 
must be taken to avoid this, by selecting only the best 
materials, and using those chosen to the best advantage. This 
is especially important with ice and salt, as, should the 
temperature rise above freezing point the main reason for 
the efficiency of the system is at once destroyed. 

One of the best materials that can be used for this pur- 
pose is silicate cotton, as, owing to its high efficiency, a com- 
paratively small thickness may be employed, and a saving 
effected, both in space and cost. Also, although it has a 
certain amount of capillary attraction, it is not spongy, 
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cork, or flake charcoal.. The insulating material should be 
packed between 3 inch by 2 inch runners spaced 18 inches 
apart, as in fig. 8, and should be sheeted on either side with 


one layer of 3 inch T. G. and V. white matching, a layer of | i 


waterproof insulating paper being interposed between the. 
inner layer and the insulation. The floor would be simi- 


larly insulated, except that 1 inch T. and G. white flooring — 


would be employed instead of the inner layer of 3 inch match- 


ing, and insulating paper, as before, would be placed between — 


the floor and the packing. The chamber should be built in 


six sections, and put together in its final position, thus allow-_ 


ing of easy removal at any time to another situation. 

At larger storage capacities it is generally found that an 
ordinary room or cellar is used to form the cold store, and in 
this case the walls are lined with insulation as they stand, 
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and does not absorb and retain moisture to any great extent. 
Granulated cork and charcoal share most of these properties, 
but are a shade less efficient as far as heat resistance is con- 
cerned. Otherwise they may be regarded as on a par with 
silicate, although charcoal, of course, burns readily in case 
of fire. Peat moss litter should not be used alone on account 
of its low resistance, but a good combination is obtained by 
mixing it with cork. This reduces the cost, and, although 
the efficiency is a trifle less, a compensating advantage is 
gained in the preservative effect exerted by the peat. Saw- 
dust is also employed for ice chambers, but, owing to its low 
resistance to heat, its great attraction for moisture and its 
liability to decay, it should be as far as possible avoided, 
and specified only where cheapness is a sine qua non. If, for 
this reason, it has been adopted, then the walls should be 
made of greater thickness than is common with other 
materials, and the zinc lining inside should on no account be 


omitted. 


greater. 


| the work being carried out on the spot instead of, as in the 


former case, mostly in the makers’ workshops. It is common 


practice in these larger sizes to increase the thickness of the — 


insulation to about 4 inches, and instead of a single layer of 
3-inch matching on the inside, a double sheeting may be 
used, with waterproof paper between. A 2-inch air-space 
should be left between the outer layer and the walls to pro- 
mote free circulation of air all round and prevent dampness 
attacking the insulation. This can readily be effected as 
shown in fig. 9, by using 2 inch by 2 inch battens as distance 
pieces. 

Theoretically this increase of thickness of insulation at 
larger capacities is incorrect, as the proportion of the radiat- 
ing surface to the volume of the chamber is then considerably 
Practically, however, it is admissible, as in small 
chambers economy of space and first cost are both important 
factors, and can be attained only by reducing the thickness 
of the walls to a minimum. Further, the total consumption 
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The exact method of constructing the insulation varies 
considerably in different cases, and is influenced by con- 
siderations of first cost. If a chamber where ice consump- 
tion will be reduced to the absolute minimum is desired, the 
walls must then be made very thick and the first cost will 
thus be at its maximum. Similarly a minimum of initial 
cost, with thin insulation, corresponds to a maximum of ice 
wastage, although at the same time it effects an economy in 
space. In practice the inclinations of the purchaser must be 
consulted, but in all cases it is undoubtedly to his advantage 
to invest more capital in the first instance, and in this way 
save ultimately in his running costs. 

Any figures, therefore, that are given for the thickness of 


insulation in different cases are merely arbitrary, and those | 
recommended here must be accepted as striking an average | 


balance between prime cost, on the one hand, and running 
expenditure on the other. 


Working on this basis, it may be said that with the 


ordinary storage temperature of 42° Fahr., and up to about 
200 feet cube of inside capacity, a thickness of 3 inches 
should be employed when using silicate cotton, granulated 
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of ice in these chambers does not amount to very much, and 
economy in this respect is not so essential as it is in the © 


larger sizes. It is on this principle that in very small 
boxes where the insulation should theoretically be thickest, 
2 inches of insulating material is usually considered 
sufficient. 

The figures just given apply only to silicate cotton, 
granulated cork, and flake charcoal. 


the heat leakage permitted. That is to say, that the thick- 


ness of sawdust must be to the thickness of silicate cotton 


as .10 is to 0.06, or in the ratio of 5 to 3. This holds good in 
all cases. 


When low temperatures are maintained for longer storage _ 


d If sawdust is used the 
thickness must obviously be increased in direct proportion to 


ot." 


periods yet another increase takes place. Here the difference © 
between the temperature of storage and that of the atmo- } 
sphere is usually about 50 per cent. greater than under | 
ordinary conditions, and the tendency to Heat leakage is, by 


Newton’s law, in the same ratio; consequently, in order to 


maintain the same efficiency, the thickness of insulating — 
Hence, at these — 
temperatures, the figures given for ordinary storage are to 


material must be increased in proportion. 
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e multiplied by 1.5; if sawdust is employed by 1.5, and 
gain by 1.66; that is by 2.5 altogether. 

Whatever form the insulation takes, the inside of the 
hamber should invariably be lined with zinc. By this means 
ny moisture which may condense on the walls can be readily 
fiped off with a cloth, whereas if the lining is omitted it 
oaks into the wood, and not only damages the insulation, 
ut affords a favourable breeding ground for germs. 

Two doors are necessary in an ice chamber, one for ice 
dmission, and the other for entrance. They must be in- 
ulated in the same way as the walls, and made either 
played or rabbetted. In both cases efficient lever fasteners 
hould be fitted, and a joint made either with felt or rubber- 
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hanging larger pieces of meat, rails should be fixed all round 
the walls for the small stuff. 

A convenient arrangement of bar work is shown in fig. 10, 
which represents two cold stores built for a butcher 
with a large business, and in the hotel chamber, illustrated 
in fig. 6, the shelves used to carry provisions and small goods 
have already been pointed out. 

The floor of the ice chamber and the bottom of the ice 
crate should always be covered with wooden mats to prevent 
damage, and in dairy work lengths of half-round iron should 
be screwed, at about 3 inches pitch, to the top of 
the floor mat. This is in order that the churns of milk 
stored may be slid easily in and out of the chamber. Also, 
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lubing to ensure the door being air-tight when closed. The 
sain door should be about 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 2 inches 
n the clear, but the size of the ice door is naturally fixed 
y that of the ice-crate or tank, the capacity of which 
aries from an eighth to a sixth of the volume of the chamber. 

| The fittings which are to be specified depend on the 
murpose for which the chamber is to be used. For storing 
neat in quarters, joints, &c., galvanised bars should be 
laced near the ceiling, supported by galvanised hangers and 
yall sockets. If small articles, such as game or provisions, 
re being preserved, then shelves, either of galvanised-wire 
attice work, or of wood, are more useful. One or two of 
hese may also be used with advantage in conjunction with 
he bars, and, in any case, where bars are employed for 
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the door sill, to obviate injury to the woodwork, should be 
covered with chequered plate, such as is used for engine- 
room floors. 

Another point which must always be accorded due atten- 
tion in the design of the chamber is ventilation, This is 
preferably carried out automatically by sensitive ventilators 
in the roof, using light mica flaps, very delicately hinged. 
By this means the hot air charged with impurities and mois- 
ture, which arises from meat newly put into the chamber, 
is at once expelled, and only the fresh cold air allowed to 
remain. 

This point, with the others already mentioned, should be 
made clear in making out specifications. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF BUILDING." 


HENEVER one sees an artist sketching in some old 

world village, one realises afresh how modern art is 
divorced from the realities of life. No artist in the old days 
ever contented himself with producing merely shadows of 
reality. He was busy creating the very stuff of the world, 
weaving a garment of the gods to adorn the earth. His 
canvas was flung wide over the country side, and all his 
pictures were painted in the real. When he had done his 
work in the valley, the valley was a more beautiful valley 
than before. He adorned the hills with castles, and set the 
plains with many a jewel—in moated grange, manor, and 
farmhouse. In the walled town, too, he was still a creator of 
beauty in the real. The mother art was the essential thing— 
nothing was or ever could be so important. j 

Let us now briefly consider then the materials we may 
use in building: and first let us take stone. 

We have in many districts stone of various kinds for 
building; and in most of these districts we have object 
lessons in old buildings, showing how stone may be beauti- 
fully used. It is unfortunate, however, that the modern 
mason seems quite unable to profit by such examples: he 
always wants to improve on them. The art of masonry may 
often be made a kind of rude mosaic, in which stones of 
various shapes and sizes and tints can be combined and 
arranged. In old cottages in Surrey you may find the irre- 
gular spaces between the stones adorned with scraps of flint, 
iron stone, and broken red pottery, with excellent effect. 
Another instance of the same mosaic in masonry may be 
found in the old castle at Peel, in the Isle of Man, where the 
wide scale of tints in the local stone from various shades of 
red to grey and yellow is taken full advantage of. Is it 
necessary to add that in the local modern buildings of the 
same stone, the material has been reduced to an absolute 
regularity of tint and surface? When the modern mason 
dces descend to rough walling he lets us know it, and can 
only give us an exaggerated excrescence in the centre of each 
stone—a confection known as rock-faced. And he seldom 
knows how to deal with the mortar joint, which in good old 
work makes such a beautiful reticulated pattern of varying 
shades of grey. 

If only, instead of ignoring the qualities of materials 
and forcing them into these meaningless forms, we were to 
begin at the other end, what a new world of art would be 
disclosed to us. A visit to the site of our building may dis- 
close, perhaps, the fact that flints are the essential local 
materials for walling. What a palette is there for the 
artist, of tones of pearly grey; what a variety of textures 
can be obtained, too. Here the soft rounded outlines of the 
uncut stones, and here, to mark some special feature, the cut 
flints. The surfaces of the walling enriched, perhaps, with 
the shivers of the broken flints set in the joints, or notes of 
red brick or brown stone. And all this you won’t find any- 
tking about in books, or learn anything about in offices, or 
art schools. It is a kind of rude natural mosaic, and if 
rightly done implies the use of materials in the right way, 
inasmuch as it develops to the utmost their possibilities, in- 
stead of obliterating their character by forcing them into 
preconceived academic formulas. It seems that we are too 
apt to put the cart before the horse in these matters, and 
instead of letting the materials influence us and suggest the 
design, we let them have no voice in the matter at all, but 
simply shape them into the arbitrary forms we have learnt 
at school. 

Passing on to consider bricks and brickwork, I suppose 
every architect has in ‘his office one of those perfect bricks 
that is the manufacturer’s pride and joy, absolutely regular 
in form and uniform in tint, and which is just everything 
that a brick should not be—from the point of view of the 
artist in building. A brick is after all a piece of baked clay, 
and its beauty consists in its character. It should have the 
characteristic surface and texture of mother earth. It should 
beof the earth earthy. In this connection, I remember a 
great collector of Japanese pottery once showing me a little 
rude earthen pot. It had no elegance of shape, and would 
have been scorned by the average buyer of vases. And yet 
in Japan it was held a perfect thing; and its chief claim 
to beauty rested in the fact that its form implied the expres- 
sion of the character of its material. The object of the artist 
in making it had been to express its inherent clayeyness : 
subordinating all his own personal aspirations about form, 


he had sympathetically divined the character of his material. : 
And a nation of artists understood his aims, and appre- 


* A lecture by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, delivered on January AED) 


at Carpenters’ Hall, London, E.C 
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ciated his efforts. And so our bricks must first of all express — 
the true inwardness of the stuff they are made of. 4 
Then as to their colour, a tint which is subtly varied 
must necessarily be more. beautiful than a uniform shade, 
and more in harmony with natural surroundings. he 
mortar joint should not be a succession of mechanically 
ruled lines, and should be neither too light nor too dark ir 
tcne, but introduce into the colour scheme a tone of neutr 
grey, which is always so useful in the general effect of th 
work—helping to give it that kind of bloom, that indeseri 
bable quality of tone, which we find in old brickwork, such 
as that at Cambridge, for instance. . 
Then in the matter of roofing materials: the most im-— 
portant quality here is texture, and so tiles should be thick, 
and if their new colour, as is generally the case, is too even 
in tint to be good, they must have such a texture as will 
weather and vegetate quickly. It is most important also that 
the tiles should have those slight irregularities of form and ~ 
surface which give such interest and charm to old roofs, 
Nothing is so fatal to the beauty of a roof as tiles which are 
atsolutely regular—giving the effect of a surface ruled with 
absolutely rigid horizontal lines. You might just as well 
cever your building with galvanised iron at once. There are 
at present perhaps no entirely satisfactory tiles made from 
the point of view of the building artist. The best of them 
will strike a jarring note of red in the country, and the 
darker ones are too even in tone to be good. If it is im- 
possible to get old tiles, one is bound to accept a tile which 
is very crude in its effect for the first few years. Perhaps 
some day tile makers will weather and mature our tiles 
for us. . 
Probably you will agree with me that the finest kind of 
roof is one of stone—such as the Colley Weston. It is one 
of the few materials for roofs which is beautiful when new 
and grows in grace with age. 
Slates have the defect that they do not readily yield to 
nature’s inimitable colouring. The rougher and thicker they 
are, the better the artist in building will like them; and 
except in their own special locality he will perhaps prefer ¢ 
good grey tone to the more fashionable green, There is a kind 
of harshness about slates which makes them specially at home 
in bleak and barren uplands, or in wind-swept open spaces” 
by the sea; while the kindly warmth of tiles makes them 
mcre adapted in wooded and sheltered places. ra 
It is unfortunate that thatch is not more widely used for 
small buildings. If it is treated with some preparation to 
make it fireproof, the main objection to it is removed. It 
affords far the best protection against outside conditions 
either of heat or cold, and so is well adapted for small _ 
buildings where the bedrooms are in the roof. = 
In the use of timber for building many opportunities and 
pessibilities are lost in the initial preparation of the 
material, as well as in its subsequent treatment in the work- — 
shop. In dealing with materials generally, and perhaps | 
timber in particular, there are two main ideals which may 
be followed. In the case of timber which has no great hidden ~ 
beauties to bring to light by high finish, it is wise to aim 
at securing some suggestion of those natural graces which 
belong to its living existence as a tree. In the case of otha 


special timbers we may give up this natural beauty for 
those qualities which can only be educed by a high degree 
of finish, The great thing to avoid is to halt between these — 
two ideals, and so spoil our horn without achieving a spoon. 

I cannot help but note here how strangely these general — 
principles apply to all departments of life. You may re- 
member how this was illustrated in one of those charmin, a 
early novels by Bernard Shaw, where the hero, merely from — 
being a master of the art of prize-fighting, gained in a degree — 
an insight into the principles which should govern all arts. | 
That is perhaps an extreme case. But the point I specially 
want to note here is, that in writing an essay on the trent | 
ment of materials and in showing how they may be educated, — 
I find the same remarks apply exactly to the whole ques- 
tion of education ; and the same defects occur in educating — 
human beings as in educating planks of wood. In both cases” 
we so often spoil our horns without making spoons, and so 
often try to make silk purses out of sow’s ears. But while 
the human problem is an immensely difficult one, involving © 


a sympathetic insight into the nature of the pupil and his 


pessibilities, in the education of materials in the workshop 
it is relatively simple; and by the use of hand tools, at any 
rate for finishing the work, we cannot go very far wrong. _ 

It is better in most cases to finish such timber as oak 
with the adze instead of the plane. Let me add a few words 
as to the higher education of such materials'as mahogany, 
rosewood, and the like. ; 


& 
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Even here I don’t want an absolute level surface or 
straightness of line; but just such subtle undulations as a 
sculptor might make in highly finished marble. The surface 
must just so far be alive as that. And then not glassy 
French polish with its disconcerting stare that is like that ex- 
cess in glossiness and shininess in boots and hat which we 
associate with a certain type of City gentleman. Instead 
of that, let us have the quiet, unobtrusive sheen which a wax 
polish gives. 

In the development of design from the suggestions of the 

material, a very good instance is that kind of inlay work 
which consists of a landscape in which the markings of the 
timber, which so often suggest landscapes, are taken as the 
basis of a design. Another example is in the use of cross 
sections of laburnum wood. ‘This material, as you are 
probably aware, has the annular rings extremely well 
marked, and these cross sections were often used in old work 
in hexagons, or in what I think is called the oyster-shell 
pattern, with very fine effect. The grain of wood, as well as 
its natural colour, will give the best basis of design for inlay ; 
and unless the designer is in close touch with his material 
here as elsewhere, he will lose all his opportunities. In this 
mosaic of wood, which we call inlay, I believe that the best 
results may be gained by slight varieties of plane in the 
surface. 

In wood carving what suggestions has the material to 
offer? We must respect its limitations and possibilities, and 
our wood carving must be primarily just another means of 
educing the woodenness of the wood. That is the main 
characteristic which strikes us in old work. The woodwork 
is essentially wooden: there is a kind of blunt knobbiness 
about it. The material has been educated, and its hidden 
characteristics brought to the surface. When the Renais- 
sance came that ideal was lost, and the material was used 
merely as an unregarded medium for expressing the con- 
ceptions of the designer. 

Let us take the case of that famous carver Grinling Gib- 
bons, and let us begin by paying a proper tribute to that 
almost miraculous skill which places his work almost beyond 
criticism. He is such a master of his tools that we find he 
has fallen into the too common fault of ignoring and over- 
riding all the true inwardness of his timber. He is not in- 
terested in it at all, but only in his own designs, and merely 
wants a nice obedient and accommodating material, and so 
he carves in soft wood. He will then give us a lobster, 
perhaps, or a bunch of pheasants, rendered with marvellous 
imitative exactitude. We may wonder, as we do wonder, at 
these Renaissance triumphs, just as we wonder at fireworks. 
But art should move us to something more than that. If we 
want to look at lobsters we can see them in any fishmonger’s 
shop. This imitative rivalry with Nature is the stupidest 
kind of ideal. And so the work of Grinling Gibbons, won- 
derful as it is, seldom becomes more than a kind of curiosity 
of art—a triumph of mechanical skill. 

It is a difficult matter for the building artist to find a 
modern glazed tile which he can use. The manufacturers 
have all aimed at a mechanical regularity of shape, uni- 
formity of pattern and staring glassiness of glaze, which 
make practically all modern tiles impossible. There are, of 
course, or rather there were, the de Morgan tiles, which, ex- 
cellent in colour and design, were still somewhat glassy in 
their effect ; and certain modern makers have produced dull 
tiles which err on the other side, and have a dead lack 
lustre aspect. Where then is the perfect glazed tile to be 
found? Probably only nowadays in the old Dutch tiles. In 
these the glaze has a thick and creamy quality of subtly 
veried tones, and in form, texture, and patterning they are 
full of individual character. It is the same story over again, 
and beauty has been achieved by sympathetic treat- 
ment of material and expression of its qualities. The 
drawings on these tiles would probably be a matter of scorn 
to any modern draughtsman, and yet they are perfect in 
their way, because they speak eloquently of material and 
process of manufacture. Is it too much to hope that some of 
our modern makers can learn this simple art, and give us 
tiles which do not fix us with a glassy stare? In the mean- 
time, the building artist must do without tiles altogether, 
-or use the old Dutch tiles. 

No one has done more than Mr. Bankart to revive the 
possibilities of the use of plasterwork, and in his work you 
cannot find a better example of design in close association 
with workmanship—design which evolves and emphasises the 
qualities of the material. There are two points in regard to 
plasterwork which I should like to bring before you. One is 
texture. Mechanical ideals in this, as in other materials, 
have led to absolutely smooth rigidity of finish, which obli- 
terates all the character of the material, and those sugges- 


tions of methods of workmanship which lend such interest 
to the work. Do not then necessarily finish your plaster 
with fine stuif, but preserve the texture which the sand 
gives, and finish from the float with subtile variations in 
plane. In the arrises, such as.those which occur at the sides 
of a dormer window, do not work to a rigid line such as is 
given by a cement or wooden bead, but let the line of the 
arris take the characteristic line which results from devia- 
tions in plane of the surface of the plaster, and let this slight 
waviness of line occur in your plaster cornices as vague and 
soft in its outlines as waves of the sea. Let the finished 
plaster still retain some hint that it was soft and yielding 
when used ; let it flow round the woodwork perhaps engulphing 
it partially, as if it had risen like a flood which had been 
frozen. You will find many examples of these qualities of 
plaster in old work, and but few in modern times. Then as 
to colour, the natural tint given by the sand will often be 
found to be a good one, and in such cases the plaster may be 
left untinted. If, however, the plastering is tinted, let it 
be for choice.some tint which is germane to the material— 
an earthy colour, such as ochre, and not Nile green, peacock 
blue, or any of those shades dear to the art decorator. 

The use of glass in building is generally wisely confined 
to the windows. Here, again, we building artists want it 
to be made and used in the old way—in comparatively small 
planes, with those slight variations of surface which give 
our windows a friendly twinkle, instead of a glassy stare. 
Glass is a material to be used with caution in a building. 
The less we have of it the better, unless its surface is very 
much broken up, as in glass mosaic, for instance. Glass 
tiles are harsh and glaring in their effect. Glass shades so 
much in vogue in the Victorian era haye now been happily 
banished to the garden. 

In considering the metals used in building, I have to 
weary you with the same demand for the evolution of charac- 
ter. In wrought iron, for instance, the particular form you 
may fancy for the hinges or latches of your doors gains 
its chief value as design, according to the extent to which 
it expresses the qualities of the material. In wrought iron 
we have a substance which, rigid when cold, becomes in the 
heat of the fire a soft and ductile thing, and the expression 
of that gentler mood of the iron is the most charming thing 
we can express about it. It can be shown by outlines which 
seem to be the resultant of surface pressure—by the swelling 
of the soft metal round the stamp of the die, as in old coins 
and in many other ways. In simple ironwork the filing of 
the cold iron may be combined with the hammering of the 
hot metal. In finishing such work do not obliterate all the 
varied tints of the surface with black paint, but finish with 
linseed oil instead, so that you retain the brighter notes of 
the file work with the grey tones of the forged iron. In cast- 
iron work we have plenty of fine examples in the old fire- 
backs that used to be made in Sussex, and many more ex- 


-amples in modern work of inferior work which has made the 


very name of cast-iron a reproach. The same suggestion and 
somewhat vague modelling that expresses the qualities of 
plaster is equally right here, and these qualities in the 
mould will save the work from that forbidding precision and 
rigidity which we associate with the term cast-iron. 

In this brief review of materials, considered from the 
standpoint of the building artist, a word may be said as to 
that extremely revolutionary and radical material, ferro- 
concrete. There is something necessarily illogical in the use 
of this in connection with those architectural forms which 
have been evolved as vital and essentially structural fea- 
tures in the buildings of the past. If we are going to use 
ferro-concrete let us be logical about it, and recognising its 
revolutionary character, let us have here, if nowhere else, a 
new style. Let the adornment of the structure within and 
without be admittedly superficial in character, with no sham 
features about it. 

In Venice the greatest painters of the time used to adorn 
the external walls of their buildings with paintings. That 
would hardly serve in London to-day ; but nothing could be 
better than mosaic and tiles, and such like washable 
materials used in decorative ways. And in the country this 
surface mosaic may take a local flavour, which, by the use 
of pebbles in the form of rough-cast or flints, as already re- 
ferred to, may bring the building into harmony with nature. 
If we consider our function as adorners of the earth’s crust, 
we must make our adornments out of the same materials as 
that crust—just as a pastrycook adorns his pies with pie- 
crust. Stone, brick and timber are all sound materials to 
expose to view in the building, but not iron. 

Now I daresay there are some of you here who may think 
that all this talk about art in connection with building, is 
not very practical. But what does art mean to the worker # 
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It means pleasure in his work. It means the gilding of dull 
necessary tasks with delight. More and more in the modern 
world it has become to be the custom to consider work as 
merely a means of making money to buy our pleasures with ; 
and we lose sight of the fact that the best of all the pleasures 
that the world has to offer is in the production of work which 
we believe to be good. If we are going to spend the greater 
part of our lives in some pursuit, is it not well to see that 
we get all the delight out of it we can? That would seem a 
selfish kind of argument were it not happily true that 
pleasure in the worker begets pleasure in the beholder too. 
Is there no room in the modern world for the craftsman? 
Kipling pictures— 


Who lest all thought of Eden fade 
Brings Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 

To Godlike muse o’er his own trade, 
And manlike stand with God again. 


Let us hope that the artist of the future will find both his 
work and his pleasure in the creation of the world in which 
we live—the world of building. Instead of arranging colours 
on a canvas, let him arrange brick, stone, and wood on hill 
and dale, in such simple and noble forms that the very spirit 
of the country will be explained and rendered articulate by 
lis work.. Instead of communities of little artistic villas, 
smugly conscious of their prettiness, let us try to achieve in 
eur smallest buildings those qualities of reality and earnest- 
mess which will alone make them seem .at home with the 
creations of nature. And in conjunction with the house 
tmilder let us have the garden maker confirming his efforts, 
mot merely in the grooming of suburban villa plots, but in 
making the wilderness to blossom as the rose. We do not 
want the dilletante pedantries of architectural art. Let 
Roman art be for the Romans, and Grecian for the Greek. 
Here in our Northern clime let us evolve our own art as our 
fathers did, from our natural conditions of climate and of 
race. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.* 
By S. Bowen Wituiams, M.S.A. 


(Continued from last week.) 


E will now return to the roof, which is entirely new. 
The effect of an open timbered roof is undoubtedly 
exceedingly fine when viewed in a long, unbroken line, and 
there is no doubt this effect has been attained by Mr. 
PRITCHARD. Yet it seems most probable that the original 
roof was flat. You will note that the vaulting shafts are 
earried up to the top of the clerestory walls with a 
moulded cap, and suggest that they carried the heavy 
beams of a flat ceiling. Had it been stone vaulted the 
moulded caps would have been placed much below the 
top of the walls. 

Before we leave the nave, a glance might be given to 
the pulpit, which is of Caen stone and of good design, 
with some striking figures of St. Paunt, Mosrs, Davin, 
and Joun THE Baprist. 

The font also deserves mention. It was designed by 
Mr. Prircuarp’s partner, Mr. J. P. Seppon, and is a 
fine piece of work. There are carved on it representa- 
tions of the Flood and the Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

At the extreme east is the Lady chapel, erected by 
Bishop DE Braosz. It is Decorated work and is vaulted 
in stone. It is almost entirely original; the east window, 
which Mr. Woop had replaced with a wood one, haying 
been restored by Mr. Prircuarp. The design of this 
window is based on those of York chapter-house. It is 
the only part of the cathedral which did not fall into 
absolute ruin. 

The chapter-housé is entered from the south aisle and 
is remarkable in form. It is square, with a central pillar 
to support the stone vaulting, and is very similar to the 
great staircase of Christ Church, Oxford. The upper 
storey is now octagonal and is used for the library. It 
was formerly square and was used at one time as a school. 
house. 

This completes the interior, ae we will now go ere 
side and consider the more important external features. 


* See Illustration. 


‘south side is new; the-rest is original. 


- We will first take the west front. 
gable centre flanked by two towers. 


This consists of a 


is Early English and is the original work. It is a very 


fine example and one of the most successful in the ~ 


country. It is divided up in the typical Harly English — 
way—a doorway; above, the main range of windows; , 
next, a blind arcade with a central light; and finally, a 
seated figure of Curist in the apex. The proportions are ~ 
excellent and each part bears a very harmonious relation — 
to the whole. It is similar to Ripon west front, and ~ 
though Ripon is larger and grander, yet it has not the 
grace and variety of Llandaff. The poor portal in 
Llandaff rather spoils the comparison, however. St. 


“Remi at Rheims, before its alteration, was also so similar 


to Llandaff that it has been suggested that the architect 
for both was the same man. 

--The doorway is of unusual-form. It consists of two — 
round-headed archways united under a single round arch; 


and though it would seem that there must’ have been a — 


column between the two archways, yet the construction — 
of the archstones indicates that this was not so. The 
vesica contains a statue of St. Tero or St. Dusricius. — 
The doorway can hardly be called beautiful, though it is. 
peculiar.. The mouldings indicate that it is undoubtedly 
Early English, though its-arches are round. . 

The wall on either side is blank, but above the door 
comes the main range of windows, which consists of three - 
lights and two blank arches. These fill the breadth of the: 

able. 
3 Above this and within the slope of the gable is a 
blind arcade of trefoiled arches, but graduating in such 
a way that one leaf of each trefoil is missing. In this’ 
way the arcade follows in some degree the slope of the- 
roof. The central opening is a window. 

(To be concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DODFORD CHURCH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


HE new parish of Dodford, Worcestershire, was 
carved out of the mother parish of Bromsgrove 
some two years ago. The living was endowed and the 
church buildings erected through the generosity of a 
former curate of Bromsgrove,’ the Rev. W. G. WHIn-: 
FIELD. The site is on the western slope of a gently-rising 
hill, facing the Malvern Hills. The house (to be illustrated 
later) will ultimately be used as the vicarage. It has 
been planned in a somewhat irregular manner. to fit the 
contour lines of the hill and also to command a singularly 
charming prospect. The central tower of the house was 


contrived, on the instructions of the client, to get a view — 


of the Malverns. 

The cloister court of the aioe has an ofbdide pulsile 
and is used for open-air services in the summer. The 
rood beam shown in the photo of the interior is made of 
polished grey wood with emblems in gilded lime-tree 
carved by Messrs. Martyn, of Cheltenham. The cross 
surmounting the beam, of enamels and metals, is the 
work and gift of Miss Amy Watrorp. ‘The whole of the 
structural work of the church and house was carried out 
by Messrs. Brazier, of Bromsgrove, from.the designs of 
Mr. Arraur Bartuert. The photos are by Mr. T. 
Lewis, of Birmingham. ' 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF,.—INTERIOR, LOOKING EASTWARDS. 


HIS is in continuation of our series of illustrations 
from Llandaff. 


THE CHAIN GATEWAY, WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


HIS is the first of a series of measured drawings by 

Mr. Westsye of the gateway to the Vicars’ Close, 

and was described in the article on ‘‘ Wells and Glas- 
tonbury ’’ in our issue of January 14. 
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. COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
“CONTINENTAL IRONWORK.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


y OBERT BAKEWELL was probably one of his 
Lb original assistants, but must have seceded before 
07, perhaps from ill-health. He adopted Tijou’s 
yle, but diverged from it greatly as time went on. 
e made a summerhouse for Melbourne, the work on 
hich was interrupted by long illnesses, and not finished 
ll late in 1711. He then set up a workshop in Derby, and 
s work is widely spread over this and neighbouring counties. 
e hear of him for over a dozen years more, and he prob- 
yy worked on much longer. Two brothers at Chester fol- 
wed more or less in Bakewell’s footsteps, and produced some 
ry important and noble and original forecourt screens. They 
ay have worked at Drayton House, but so far are first heard 
‘some time after Tijou had departed. A very fine smith at 
ristol had a great vogue round about, and executed splendid 
ork in the manner of Tijou, though his designs were often 
sak and bizarre. These men practically monopolised the 
est Country and the Midlands, but, strange to say, no 
sciple of Tijou’s settled in the Metropolis, and the very 
stinctive styles these men introduced died out with them. 

The English style came into existence and developed side 
7 side with Tijou’s work. As far as can be traced at present, 
homas Robinson is the man to be most honoured. 

The earliest mention of this name I have yet met with is 
| 1697, when he had produced the beautiful railing to the 
forning Prayer Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The fine 
afi-shaped spikes on hollow balls, fashioned by the hammer, 
ie latter from sheet iron, and the more massive standards 
tween, are excellent work in the English spirit. Two years 
ter we find Robinson supplying the wrought windows for 
le cathedral at 5d. per lb., when Tijou was getting 6d. Later 
her work followed, which it is needless to specify. The 
ithedral accounts show that he was employed until 1711, 
hen Tijou’s departure left him a clear field. In this year 
> was erecting the very fine gate and railings at New College, 
xford, and an eye-witness records that he was an “in- 
nious ’’ smith, at that time the term of highest praise, and 
lat his works were at Hyde Park Corner. There are thus 
EERE RAE SEAT SEE Ys SS RE Le? SE 


* A paper read by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner at the last meeting of 
ie Architectural Association. 


several works known of his, and from these it is possible to 
identify many others, though less certainly than in the case 
of Tijou’s followers, whose mannerisms leave us in no pos- 
sible doubt. Conditions of work in London make it so very 
easy to appropriate other people’s ideas. Other names have 
come to light, men perhaps taught in Robinson’s workshops, 
and yet others will be discovered, all working practically on 
much the same lines. Robinson, however, must have had a 
long career or very capable successors. Indeed, I have been 
told that the firm continued as a foundry on the site of 
Victoria Station till the railway took it over. The effects 
aimed at by Robinson were lofty and perpendicular, never 
horizontal, and he obtained them not only by carrying the 
bars to a great height, but by avoiding interruption of their 
vertical lines by horizontal ones, The piers were carried 
right up through and interrupting the top horizontal without 


any break, and were relatively slender and surmounted by 


high pyramids of scrolls and finials, with perpendicular effects 
like those of the Gothic architecture around. The finely- 
designed overthrow to the gates is also aspiring and lofty, and 
the whole design remarkable for its sparing use of embossed 
work, a rich appearance conferred by the numbers of sharply 
crinkled welded water leaves, which diffuse a beaded look over 
the whole surface. The contrast between this and Tijou’s 
work is very striking, for he and his school never purposely 
aimed at obtaining commanding and lofty effects by the use 
of uninterrupted vertical bars, but sought them chiefly 
through the magnificence and richness of detail of the em- 
bossed work. 

Robinson repeated his success at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where little of his work now remains, and it seems safe to . 
regard the fine works at Belton and at Beddington as his, 
these having similar characteristics. It is more difficult to 
claim for him the immense screen or grille at Carshalton Park, 
which presents the most dignified and grandly Perpendicular 
effect of any screen in England. This is largely obtained by 
using massive vertical bars for the piers, which are unusually 
severe, with solid caps and bases, and limiting and concentrat- 
ing the scroll work with telling effect. It was probably erected 
after 1723, when plans and elevations for the contemplated 
mansion were engraved. The design betrays French influence, 
but further research will, I believe, disclose more facts. 

By analogy and inference many of the most scholarly and 
best designed gates in and around London would be assigned: 
to Robinson. Among them the gates now at Devonshire House, 
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which our valued friend, Mr. Phené Spiers, has traced back 
to Lord Heathfield’s house at Turnham Green, probably not 
their original site, whence they were brought in the last 
century to Chiswick, and quite recently to Piccadilly. There 
are gates at Clandon Park of the same make, the real history 
of which is lost in a tradition that they were brought from 
Naples. I am engaged in classifying and unravelling the 
history of the numerous gates still existing in London and its 
environs, now, alas, very rapidly disappearing ! 
difficult task, as appropriation of ideas has always been so 
easy in London that few distinguishing peculiarities can be 
relied on. 

One rival to Robinson is a smith, presumably in London, 
who executed several magnificent works in and around Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere, with a sufficiently distinctive style. His 
name was Warren. 

It does not appear so far that any English smiths were 
directly influenced by French work, except through Tijou, who 
had been the sole channel, and had introduced by his own 
example alone a taste for richly worked wrought iron into 
England. Entirely French at the outset, it was but natural 
that Tijou, who was a genius, should after twenty years of 
residence in England and of intercourse with English patrons 
and architects, bring it somewhat into line with English 
sentiment, which in the main is wholly different to the 
French. Those who had been immediately associated in his 
work followed his ideas and traditions, but these almost died 
out in a single generation. On the other hand, our smiths, 
who were onlookers, caught some of his enthusiasm and 
imbibed his ideas, but had to find out for themselves how to 
put them in execution. Embossing, for those who were brought 
up as smiths, was a difficult, tedious and expensive process, 
and they therefore used it sparingly, their designs being 
modified to suit their own conditions. Thus was produced 
the English school of ironwork, of well-knitted, restrained and 
graceful lines, combining a simple dignity and fitness which 
harmonised so admirably with the national temperament and 
general surroundings. The essentially English treatment may 
be described as refined, and never approaching the common- 
place or vulgar. 

We were, however, at all times of our history open to receive 
French fashions and impulses, and ironworking was not 
altogether exempt. Architecture certainly borrowed much 
from France, but Gibb’s book of architecture, published in 
1728, is the first book by an English architect which includes 
designs for ironwork. Two plates are devoted to forecourt 
screens and one to gates. The forecourt screen for country 
mansions, however, had become almost a thing of the past 
before the book was published, and apparently none of the 
designs were ever executed. The designs appear to be adapted 
from the French, particularly from the grilles and gates to 


the front of Versailles, and are evidently subject to some | 


definite and unexplained rules of proportion, for though 
variety is obviously aimed at, either design might be chosen 
indifferently, for all produce the same effect. The details are 
not all actually different from those then in use by our 
smiths, but purely French details are recognised in the railing 
with pike-heads and tassels, and the borders of small circles, 
of which we have seen so much in our London park gates of 
late. Massive cast baluster standards are also introduced, like 
those of the railings to St. Martin’s in-the-Fields. 

The grand forecourt to Wentworth Castle, built about 
1715, with its wide and stately bowed front, also presents a 
similar sweep of railings to that of Versailles, with lofty 
gates and wickets in the French taste. These are of long, 
vertical bars, with the lock-rail low down, under a rich over- 
throw, horizontally treated, with a pyramid scrolled top com- 
prising the fully displayed arms and supporters of Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. Many other details suggest 
French design. 

Powis House, in Great Ormond Street, was burnt in 1712, 
while occupied by the French ambassador, and rebuilt in a 
sumptuous manner by Louis XIV., who defrayed the cost, 
though the building was insured. The ironwork is of the 
utmost richness, and was probably renewed by order of 
Louis XIV. It is less distinctly French than that to Went- 
worth, but the fleur-de-lis terminals to the scrolled pyramid 
tops of the railings, and the magnificent scroll-work but- 
tresses to the gates, &c., are unmistakably foreign. The gates 


to Newcastle House, in Lincoln’s Inn, were also typically | 


French, These have disappeared, and I believe the enclosure 
to the forecourt at Elvaston is really almost the only one 
actually of French make existing in England. It is said to 
have come from the Palace of Madrid, presumably the one 


near Paris, though I have failed to find any illustration of 
this chateau showing such an enclosure. 


This is a: 


With the publication of Gibb’s book smithcraft seems to 
have waned. The few gates that are dated are plain and. 
massive, like those to Gray’s Inn and the Temple, and of 
about Gibb’s date. The grilles to the Mansion House and 
Bank of England are heavy and severe. The screen to the 
forecourt of the Horse Guards was probably designed by 
Vardy, though illustrated in Ware's ‘‘ Body of Architecture”? 
in 1756. ‘Two or three guides for smiths published at about 
this time chiefly reproduced French designs. Batty Langley, 
in his ‘‘ Ancient Masonry,’’ took his designs from a German, 
J. J. Schibler. Jores borrowed from Hiquier, and the plates 
of the ‘‘Smith’s Right Hand’”’ are also taken chiefly from 
French sources. Few, if any, of their designs were ever carried 
out in England. e 

The links between English and French work do not exist, 
and it seems owing to Wren, who never took up with florid 
ironwork, that a more ornate style was not in vogue before 
the advent of Tijou. It was perfectly clear that we should 
not have had a decorative school of ironworking in this 
country had it not been for this designer, and whatever we 
may think about his designs he was certainly a man who 
for his time, and considering the contemporary work in 
France was in the very front rank, and yet so far as we 
know the whole of his work was done in England, for there 
was no trace of him in France or Holland. It is a remarkable 
fact that a man should arrive in England in 1689, with 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, apparently with ut 
assistants, and yet within a year execute a quantity of work, 
and within two years make the garden screen at Hamp 
Court. Therefore I think you will feel as I ‘certainly lo. 
that to put up a statue on the museum at South Kensington 
to Huntingdon Shaw, who really, so far as we know, is a 
myth, is misleading. The greatest search has been made to 
discover traces of Huntingdon Shaw, but his name is never 
mentioned in connection with smithcraft. ey 

Mr. Marr Garsutt, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author for his paper, said many of the facts relating to Tijou 
and the smiths who followed him were quite new, but the 
illustrations put before them were by no means examples of 
blacksmithing. The embossing, so characteristic of French 
work did not involve welding on the anvil, and came near 
to mortising, which was fitters’ work. He thought they were 
always sorry to have the legends of their youth damaged, and 
so it was with regret that he heard Huntingdon Shaw 
described as a myth, yet when they looked at the mass of 
work done under the name of Tijou it was quite clear that 
he could not have executed it all; if was the work of many 
men. The drawings they had seen made by Tijou were hardly 
so good as the executed iron work, which suggested that hi 
had men to carry out his designs who knew more about smitl 
work than he did. A comparison between English and Con 
tinental ironwork might be difficult, and it would have beer 
interesting if Mr. Gardner had explained the actual method: 
of work, the means by which effects were arrived at. The} 
had recently seen examples of ironwork in Italy consistin, 
of a collection of flat bars gathered together in a bunch ani 
then leading off into scroll work with scarcely any welding 
It would have been interesting to know the differences in th | 
actual handling of the heavy bar work, and to compare th. 
top of one of the gates at Hampton Court with similar | 
in France, for it was of the kind they recognised as Englis | 
work in Chelsea and elsewhere. a | 

Mr. Maxwett Ayrton seconded the vote of thanks, an 
said he would have liked to have heard something about th_ 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth «century work, for 3) 
seemed to him that although the‘later work could clait 
dexterity of handling, and certainly more strictly architer 
tural treatment in design, yet they lost a good deal of th’ 
simple directness of the earlier work, which he thought con 
pelled admiration from the wonderful way in which th 
designers obtained richness of ornamentation, and yet sti 
kept within the confined limits of the material. The sevel| 
teenth century work failed in that direction. It would }) 
difficult, he said, to find more beautiful fourteenth and fi 
teenth century Spanish and German work than was to be se” 
on fe locks and hinges, and all of it was legitimate smith | 
work. | 

Mr. Grratp Horsey said the point in the paper whic 
seemed of importance was that the ironwork which M/ 
Gardner described as beginning with Tijou only lasted fi 
about two generations. Tijou was succeeded by Robertso:_ 
Edwards, Bakewell, and others. About 1728 when Gibb 
book was published, the school of ornamental ironwork dit” 
out. In France, however, the fronwork proceeded along W! 
the architecture as it did to-day. i 

Mr. Garpner briefly replied to the vote of thanks, a1 
the meeting terminated. ‘ | 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ILLUMINATION, 
DAYLIGHT AND ARTIFICIAL. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ANCIENT 
LIGHT DISPUTES.* 


HE daylight and artificial illumination of buildings is 
|’ a matter which the architect is constantly called upon to 
jetermine, and to determine in most cases for the whole 
life of the building. It is difficult to imagine any building 
where the decisions of the designer with regard to the shape 
and size of windows and the provision of artificial illu- 
minants are not of the utmost importance. In schools, 
libraries, hospitals and workshops the efficiency and suffi- 
ciency of the lighting has to be his first consideration, and 
in very few buildings indeed can he afford to make it a 
secondary one. 

At the same time, rooms which are built with an unduly 
large proportion of window space can only be warmed in 
winter with difficulty and at great expense, whilst in sum- 
mer they are insufferably hot. Even greater care has to be 
exercised in order to avoid excessive artificial lighting, which 
is not only expensive but extremely detrimental to the eye- 
sight. The human eye, which will readily adapt itself to 
very large variations of diffused sunlight, which will read 
print with equal ease at sunset in December indoors and 
at noon in June outdoors, is extremely sensitive with regard 
to artificial illumination, and will be strained and injured 
by anything outside a very limited range. 

One would therefore naturally expect the subject of illu- 
mination to have been fully investigated by architects and 
to receive from students as much attention as the proportions 
of Greek temples. One would expect that it would be the 
subject of minute regulations in the London Building Acts 
and in local bye-laws, in the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and in the Government requirements for the proper 
lighting of factories and workshops. It would be expected 
that in the intensely populated towns and cities of England, 
where land is valued by the square foot and almost by the 
square inch, and where a light well césts a modest com- 
petence in dead rent, that the limiting angles of good, bad, 
and indifferent lighting would be known exactly. But this 
is hardly what we do find. What is the information possessed 
by the average architect upon the subject of windows? He 
knows that the window space of every room should be at 
least one-tenth of the floor space—text books written 100 years 
ago will tell him that—and he probably knows that the same 
proportion in schools should approximate to one-fifth. But 
how many could say what proportion of the outside daylight 
is enjoyed in any room ; how many could say what difference 
weuld be caused by any given degree of obstruction, or 
whether the height of the window head makes any difference ? 
How many can define the relative efficiencies of a square 
foot of glass in a wall and a square foot of glass in a sky- 
light? How many can tell a client what would be the 
relative amount of light absorbed by or reflected from wall 
papers of different colours, or by different kinds of glass? 
| With regard to artificial light many architects know 
that a provision of 30 candle-power per square of 100 feet 
super of floor area is considered ordinary, that 50 candle- 
power per square gives bright, and 60 candle-power per 
square gives brilliant effects. But how many can say at 
at height from the floor the lights should be placed in 
order to give these effects, what would be the results at other 
heights, or what would be the effect of using frosted or 
tinted globes or shades, and whether the result would be the 
same with many lights or few? Is it too much to say that 
she ideas of the average architect upon the subject of illu- 
mination are almost as hazy as.those of other people? If 
50, then that is saying a very great deal. 

There is no technical literature on the subject. The 
werage architectural school gives perhaps one lecture on 
window areas to third or fourth year students, whilst the 
ubject of different systems of artificial lighting is ignored as 
‘ompletely as it is in the syllabus and papers of the qualify- 
“ng examinations. One seldom finds illumination referred 
70 in the technical press, and then only in vague and 
seneral terms, and as far as the author is aware no archi- 
ectural institution has ever suggested the formation of a 
jommittee to investigate it and collect information. 
_ The Building Act and local bye-laws merely demand a 
ninimum proportion between window and floor area, irre- 
‘pective of whether such windows are at the bottom of a deep 
‘rea or overlooking a park. The Regulations of the Board of 
as 
_ * A paper read by Mr: P? J. Waldr. 8.1, Soci 
“if Architects on Fancy 13. — be ne = sae 


Education for new schools (1907) are excellent as far as they 
go, except that they forbid the most efficient possible window, 
viz., a ceiling light. But they do not go very far and they 
are absolutely silent upon the subject of artificial lighting. 
Details for the approval of the Board are required of 
sanitary arrangements, ventilation, boundary walls, desks, 
fireplaces, &c., but artificial lighting is not even mentioned. 
The requirement of the Home Office with regard to the 
lighting of workshops is that it should be ‘‘ adequate,” 
which is, to say the least, a little indefinite. 

The reason for this state of surprising ignorance is not far 
to seek. Hxact knowledge is impossible without measure- 
ments and standards ; and the measurement of light has been 
unfortunately confined almost entirely to the measurement 
of the intensity of light sources, whilst the measurement 
of results, 7.e., the general illumination to be derived from 
arrangements of lamps, has been neglected. Hence, we have 
ample data as to the candle-power of lamps, but no data at 
all of the illumination at table height which can be secured 
by using them. A few weeks ago the author asked three well- 
known electrical firms to tender for the wiring of a village 
hall on the basis of a given illumination at a certain height 
above the floor. The reply of each one was to the effect that 
having no data on illumination they were unable to tender. 
Text books tell us that illumination varies inversely as the 
square of the distance between the source of illumination and 
the surface illuminated. So it does in the laboratory, with 
single lights and blackened walls, but it does not do anything 
of the kind in the presence of the reflecting surfaces of walls 
and ceilings. 

In the second place the measurement of such an everyday 
matter as daylight has not been considered worthy of atten- 
ticn. In consequence, the inaccuracies and vagaries of the 
human eye remain unknown, and it is commonly regarded 
as an efficient instrument for measuring illumination. As 
a matter of fact, the impressions received by the eye are no 
more an accurate criterion of daylight illumination than a 
landscape photograph is a measure of the acreage of a field. 
A piece of printed paper upon a table in the centre of a room 
upon a fine day appears to be illuminated to very much the 
same extent as when it is held outside the window. But try to 
photograph in the two positions ; outside it may require, say, 
one-fifth of a second or less, inside it will probably take five 
minutes. The photographic plate records a difference in the 
relative illuminations of no less that 1,500 to 1; to the 
human eye this enormous difference is almost imperceptible. 
This is only one instance of the utter unreliability of the eye 
as a measuring instrument. Many others might be cited. 
For instance, most people would feel insulted if it were sug- 
gested that they were unable to estimate the relative bright- 
ness of different classes of sky such as:-—(1) Cloudless ; (2) 
blue predominating ; (3) clouds predominating ; (4) no blue ; 
(5) overcast. But nine people out of ten who were not expert 
photographers would place them in the wrong order. Very few 
would expect to find that clouds zncrease illumination, still 
fewer would believe that the illumination from a cloudy sky 
is more than double that received from a clear blue. 

Again, the effects of different tints of wall paper on the 
eye are most extraordinary. Nearly everyone would be 
favourably impressed with the lighting of a room papered 
in light pink, and would be extremely liable to consider in- 
adequate that of a room with light buff or pale grey walls. 
Yet the latter colours reflect nearly four times as much light 
as pink. Certain wall papers mean a very considerable 
difference to one’s bills for artificial light. 

How many people would hold up the Strand Law Courts 
as an example of daylight lighting? But try and read a 
piece of fine print at sunset in the witness-box or counsel’s 
seat of any of the Courts, and afterwards try it at the same 
hour in the centre of an ordinary office with large windows ; 
the difference is surprising. The chief reason for this is 
that the windows are high up in the walls, and the enor- 
mously high relative value of high angle light is a matter of 
which the eye takes little notice, and which is seldom pro- 
perly recognised. Its effect, however, can be easily studied 
by darkening different parts of any ordinary window with 
brown paper screens. The loss of the bottom two or three 
feet in height will hardly make any difference at all, but 
shutting off a few inches from the top may reduce the general 
illumination of a room by 30 to 50 per cent. 

It will sometimes be found ‘that high rooms on lower 
floors with badly restricted horizons are actually lighter than 
low rooms on upper floors with the same proportion of glass 
to floor area and with absolutely open horizons. 

In this connection it might be mentioned thatthe or- 
dinary north light roof would be very much more efficient. if 
the flatter slopes were turned to the north and glazed. The 
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illumination would be greatly increased, and the workman 
would not stand in his own light when facing south. 

The daylight illumination of every room varies by several 
hundred per cent. from sunrise to noon and from noon to 
sunset; and it also varies from day to day and from month 
to month. But the wonderful adjustable iris diaphragm of 
the eye deliberately stops down all illuminations which are 
above a common level of efficiency, so that the mind is quite 
unconscious of these large middle-day excesses of illumina- 
tion, and may very well remain ignorant of them. 

A very little consideration of these facts will show that 
unaided visual impressions are quite worthless as a criterion 
of the daylight illumination of any room, and how extremely 
unlikely it is that different experts, trusting to their eyes 
alone, will arrive at the same opinion; for it is no exag- 
geration to say that there are few experts who know how to 
mistrust their own eyes to such a degree as will enable them 
to form approximately reliable opinions. wiht 

Fortunately, however, the daylight illumination of in- 
teriors can be measured in spite of its constantly fluctuating 
character ; because the proportion of the outside daylight 
which any room receives is always a fixed ratio. As sky 
brilliancy increases and decreases, so does the interior illu- 
mination, and in precisely the same proportion, except when 
the room is lit by the direct rays of the sun or directly re- 
flected rays. If the middle of a room receives ;A,yth of the 
outside light at sunrise in December, it receives 4,55 th at 
noon in June. This proportion is also the same in a scale 
model of the room as in the room itself. All that is re- 
quired is a photometer with a large adjustable range and 
which will record not candle-power but illumination in 
candle-feet, viz., degrees of illumination equivalent to so many 
standard candles at a distance of 1 foot. 

The chief object of this paper is to show that the measure- 
ment both of artificial and daylight illumination is such a 
very simple matter, requiring neither special skill nor ex- 
pensive apparatus, that it ought to be largely undertaken 
by architects. The photometry of lamps and other light 
scurces demands very delicate and expensive apparatus, 
specially constructed laboratories, and the exercise of techni- 
cal and mathematical ability of no mean order. But the 
photometry of lamps is a matter for the engineer and not for 
the architect; he is concerned with the results, not the 
means. The photometry of illumination, both daylight and 
artificial, can be performed with instruments of about the 
seme size, weight, and cost as a good hand camera; and 
demands neither technical skill nor mathematical knowledge. 

The principle of illumination photometers is to compare 
the illumination which falls upon a card outside the instru- 
ment with the light of a standard electric lamp inside, and 
viewed through a slot in the same card. The light of the 
standard lamp is graduated by turning a milled head at the 
side of the instrument until the illumination of the slot is | 
equal to that of the rest of the card. The same operation 
turns an index needle on a dial which automatically in- 
dicates the degree of illumination in the slot. The difficulty 
of balancing lights of different colours is in most instru- 
ments met by passing the light through a rapidly rotating 
sector. The resulting flicker is, however, not a little trying 
to the eyes, and the author prefers the well-known Preece- 
Trotter type, in which the difficulty is overcome by using 
sletted cards of different standard tints. 

The author described this instrument in detail, with the 
aid of a diagram. 

The following are a few examples of inside and unre- 
stricted outside illumination :— 


Proportion of Unrestricted Outside Illumination Received 
by Interiors of Buildings. 
New Suburban Elementary Schools : 
Children’s desks. : 


- 0.0025 to 0.008 
New Urban Technical School : 


Class rooms, ground floor, average. 0.091 
Upper floors. ; : : 0.002 to 0.004 
Ordinary offices, centre of rooms, average 0.001 
British Museum, reading room 0.007 
” 93 Entrance hall 0.0017 
Patent Office Library : 
Centre of reading room . 0.005 


Reading alcoves and galleries 


0.0007 to 0.008 
Royal Courts of Justice : 


Middle of central hall . o, w.UULe 
Courts—Judges’ seats F : 

A Counsel 

Soktitors 0.0007 to 0.0022 


Jury and witnesses . 


”) 


a 


Heuse of Commons: 


Clerk’s Table . 0.0008 
Speaker’s Chair 0.0009 z 
Behind do. : : 0.0002 , 
Members’ seats ’ oeaee 0.0003 to 0.0007 
House of Lords : \ 
Woolsack 0.0006 i 
Members’ seats 0.0904 to 0.0006 
Members’ Lobby 0.001 %| 
Lords’ Lobby 0.0004 a 
Central Hall . ; 0.0015 ei 
Committee Rooms (centre) 0.004 to 0005 
Westminster Hall (centre) . : 0.0012 
Charing Cross Station (booking hall) 0.0001 to 0.0003 
Surveyors’ Institution (centre of library) 0.0015 { 


In cases where the obstruction of the visible horizon has — 
already taken place, the proportion of light still remaining ~ 
can be compared with that of other rooms in the neighbour- 
hood; but the more customary problem is to estimate the ~ 
future damage of a proposed obstruction. This can be ascer- 
tained in three ways. & 

(1) By erecting the proposed obstruction in the form of ~ 
temporary screens and noting their effect on the percentage 
of light enjoyed. : 

(2) By reproducing the room and its aspect in a scale ~ 
model and similarly noting the effect. 2 

(3) By deducing the damage from known and recognised 
data of the difference caused by any given degree of ob= 
struction. 

The first two methods are comparatively simple, and they ~ 
are the only ways open to us at the present time; but if we 
only had the data referred to in (3) the trouble, anxiety, and 
needless expense of ancient light disputes might be avoided ~ 
altogether, and at the same time one of the greatest diffi- ~ 
culties connected with town building would become a matter 
of simple calculation. § 

Finally we have to consider what is the real effect of any 
given obstruction. Over the greater part of the working day 
it is negligible, for if a room be lit at all at sunrise and sunset, 
then it has a very large excess between those hours. It 
may suffer esthetically, and in rental value, from loss of |) 
prospect ; but prospect is not an easement. _ | 

The real loss, as regards reading, writing, and industrial | 
occupations, is that more artificial light will be required in 
the morning and evening. The extent of this loss can only © 
bs exactly arrived at if the average of increase and decrease _ 
of outside daylight be known. There is need for exact and © 
authoritative data, but approximately this may be put ata 
rise or fall of about 1,000 candle-feet in 45 minutes on clear — 
days in June, and in 180 minutes in average weather im 
December. In other words, at a point in a room enjoying — 
zvvsth of the outside light the illumination would increase — 
and diminish at the average rate throughout the year of | 
about 1 candle-foot per 120 minutes. But a room only en- | 
joying half that proportion would .require twice as long to | 
acquire a working light in the morning, and would lose it | 
so much sooner in the evening. ae 

A rough approximation of a standard well-lit room | 
would be one enjoying an average of 1 candle-foot (i.e. a fair | 
reading light) at half an hour after sunrise and at sunset 
on a clear day, which is given by a proportion of about — 
rove th of the outside illumination. | 

The great present-day need is that architects should take _ 
an active and intelligent interest in illumination, They can | 
at least insist that gas and electric sub-contractors should | 
guarantee a given illumination at table height in candle-_ 
feet. The demand will soon create the supply, and instru- i, 
ments for testing the results are neither expensive nor diffi- _ 
cult to use. But, above all, we need workers who will record — 
data and results. Architects, and architects alone, can do 
this satisfactorily, and their labours would benefit not only — 


their own profession, but the whole of the working com- 
munity. I 


a 

TuE Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland held their | 
annual dinner in the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin, last week. 
The President, Mr. Frederick Batchelor, presided. Among the ~ 
guests were the President of the Incorporated Law Society, the _ 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, the President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the President of the Architectural Association, 
the President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. my 

Tuer Dublin Corporation have once more referred back a | 
proposal for the erection of new municipal offices. The scheme | 
was to utilise the site in Lord Edward Street purchased for | 


the purpose some years ago, and to spend at least 50,0007. on | 
the building, | 
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S3UILD OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


[EH inaugural meeting of the Manchester branch of the 
Guild of Architects’ Assistants took place last week at 
rooms of the Manchester Society of Architects, with Mr. 
HK. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. The Chairman 
ressed himself as being in general sympathy with the 
acts of the Guild, but in regard to education he thought 
t assistants might well leave the question to older men, 
1 who had more experience of actual practice. He also 
gested that the insurance programme of the Guild might 
y well be extended to sick and death insurance, and the 
rth object of the Guild, that of the formation of a 
eral Council of all existing societies, he regarded as very 
dous of accomplishment. Mr. Herbert Cox, a member of 
provisional committee of the Guild, then delivered an 
mess explaining its objects and methods. He pointed out 
arrival of a purely commercial type of principal who was 
only entering into competition with, but gradually 
eezing out the older men, and had proved themselves more 
ly to expect an assistant to work under irksome conditions 
h as to salary and employment. The report of the pro- 
ional committee was then read and the procedure of the 
Ud in the matter of employment bureau and insurance 
; fully described. The R.I.B.A. examinations were then 
icised by the speaker and the examination in steel work 
cially referred to. He hinted that the character of the 
minations would be much improved by the introduction 
paid examiners. The object of the Guild was to set up a 
re exclusive standard and to assist only those actually 
hin the profession. The movement in relation to the 
posed Federal Council could only be brought about by a 
mg organised body of assistants, and then their case 
education as well as for other, perhaps more important, 
tters would obtain the official recognition of the profes- 
1. The meeting was then thrown open to discussion, in 
course of which the Chairman stated he had recently 
rertised for an assistant and found his own Society in- 
quate. He had received many replies from men who had 
n in practice for themselves, and some had held good 
vernment appointments. It was shown that the scheme 
unemployment insurance would be managed by a special 
-committee of the finance committee, the members of 
ich would only be elected by those participating in un- 
dloyment benefit. There would be no place for the 
rastrel,’’ because the qualifications of all members would 
earefully studied. The committee for the branch was 
n elected, Mr. P. Caminesky, A.R.I.B.A., 24 Brunswick 
eet, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, as hon. secretary. 
2» meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. A. E. 
‘bett, the Chairman, and to Mr. Herbert Cox of the pro- 
ional committee. 


REINFORCED-CONCRETE CHIMNEY 

/ CONSTRUCTION. 
HE seventh general meeting of the Concrete Institute 

was held at the .Royal United Service Institution, 
nitehall, S.W., on January 20, when a paper on ‘‘ Rein- 
‘ced Concrete Chimney Construction ’’ was read by Ernest 
‘Matthews, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.Ed. (Borough Engineer 
fee atone: The chairman was Mr. W. T. Hatch. 
‘In his introduction Mr. Matthews stated that reinforced 
crete was considered by American engineers and archi- 
ts to be suitable for the construction of chimneys. This 
zht be gathered from the fact that during the past seven 
‘zs one firm alone had erected nearly a thousand such 
Imneys in America, under the direction of some of the 
‘st able engineers and architects in that continent. The 
wject-matter of this paper he divided into—(a) The ad- 
atages of using reinforced concrete for the construction of 
Imneys ; (b) the erection of reinforced concrete chimneys 
1Great Britain ; (c) a tabulated statement giving particu- 
és of a number of these chimneys constructed in the United 
sites; (d) the methods of calculating the stresses and 
fzins in such chimneys, and reason for the recent failure 
1a shaft in the United States; (e) the effect of excessive 
ut upon concrete and reinforcement; (f) general notes 
wh respect to reinforced concrete chimneys. 
It had been found in America that reinforced concrete 
Imneys could be built by a well-organised firm at less than 
*-half the cost of a brick shaft, and that the larger the 
lft the greater the saving, since a large brick chimney of 
“siderable height must have brickwork of great thickness 
its base to prevent overturning. It was also usually 
(nd that in districts where brickwork was expensive con- 
‘ite was also costly, so that there was no difference in the 


| : 


ratio of their respective cost. It would appear, therefore, 
that on the ground of economy reinforced concrete had much 
to recommend it as a material for the construction of 
chimneys. 

Saving of space was often a great consideration. In a 
shaft 300 feet in height, for example, the brickwork at the 
base, according to the building regulations of our English 
cities and boroughs, would be about 4 feet 10 inches, whereas 
the thickness of the walls at the base of a reinforced con- 
crete chimney would probably be as follows: outer wall 
9 inches, inner wall 5 inches, with a space of 4 inches between 
the two walls. Therefore considerable economy of space was 
attainable by the employment of reinforced concrete for 
chimney construction. 

In addition it had less weight than brick shaft. This 
naturally arose out of the foregoing, and was a matter of 
the greatest importance where a treacherous soil had to be 
built upon. 

Reinforced, concrete chimneys had been erected in the 
United States for some years past, and the author knew of 
only one failure. Reinforced concrete lent itself admirably 
to chimney construction, a recommendation which could not 
be so confidently asserted with regard to brickwork. The 
author considered that a reinforced-concrete chimney, if 
properly designed, was of greater stability than one built of 
brick, since the former had no joints, whereas in a brick shaft 
failure might occur at any of the joints. 

Once erected, reinforced concrete chimney shafts required 
practically no repairs, while steel-plate chimneys required 
painting about every four years, and brick chimneys occa- 
sionally required repairing. 

The rapidity of execution of work was well known; a 
reinforced concrete chimney could be erected in half the time 
that it took to build a brick shaft. 

The author then referred-very briefly before giving Ameri- 
can examples, to one or two of the reinforced concrete chim- 
neys which had been erected during the past few years in 
this country. Several of such chimneys might be referred to, 
but the object of the paper was to deal chiefly with those 
erected in the United States, so that only a few were 
mentioned. 

The shaft erected a short time ago at the works of Messrs. 
Abraham Lyle & Sons, Ltd., of London, E., was a good 
example of what could be done in reinforced concrete. This 
chimney was 261 feet in height and 20 feet in diameter. 
The walls, for the upper two-thirds, were 8 inches in thick- 
ness, double walls being built in the lower third. The rein- 
forcement consisted of vertical bars consisting of 14 inches 
x14 inches x #% inch T’s, and horizontal rings of 3 inch 
steel rods spaced at 18 inch centres, vertical bars extending 
into the concrete foundations. ‘ 

The chimneys recently erected for the Cape Copper Co., 
Briton Ferry, Glamorgan, and for Messrs. J. & S. M. 
Greeves, Ltd., of Belfast, were also good examples. The 
dimensions were as follows :—Heights, 150 feet and 200 feet ; 
diameters of outer shells, 13 feet and 8 feet 6 inches respec- 
tively. 
ie chimney at Northfleet had recently been erected ; 
it was 8 feet 6 inches inside diameter, and 247 feet in height 
above bottom of foundations, and swas a fine example of 
reinforced concrete construction. The foundations, the bot- 
tom of which were 35 feet below ground-level, were remark- 
ably shallow, being only 4 feet tapering to 2 feet in thickness, 
and 18 feet x 18 feet in area. A 6-inch baffle wall was con- 
structed across the lower portion of the shaft, and the thick- 
ness of the shell up to 62 feet above the ground-level was as 
follows :—Outer shell, 12 inches; cavity, 4 inches; inner 
shell, 4 inches, Above this the chimney consisted of a single 
shell 9 inches in thickness. The reinforcement in the foun- 
dations consisted of 14 inches x 14 inches x fs inch T’s, 
and in the shell of horizontal rings of steel 3 inch diameter, 
spaced 18 inches apart, and vertical bars formed of 14 inches 
x lj inches x 7% inch T’s. 

Although a smaller chimney, 130 feet high, the one 
recently erected at the Bevan’s Works, Northfleet, was of 
much interest. The shallow depth of the foundation was 
rather remarkable. While this was 15 feet 6 inches square 
in area, the depth was only 3 feet tapering to 2 feet. The 
inside diameter of the chimney ws 5 feet. The bot*om of 
the foundation was 16 feet below ground-level, and this was 
reinforced by 1! inches x 14 inches x %& inch bars. Jor a 
height of 41 feet above ground-level the outer shell was 
6 inches, the inner 4 inches in thickness with a 4-inch cavity 
between ; 9-inch diameter air inlets occurred at intervals ; 
above this the chimney consisted of a single shell only 
5 inches in thickness. The shell was reinforced by means 
of vertical bars and horizontal rings, the former being 
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deflected around smoke flues. ‘ihe vertical bars consistel of 
1q inches x 14 inches x #% inch [’s, the rings being § inch 
_ diameter steel rods piaced 18 inches apart. At the boitom 
of the offset flat rings 3 inches by 4 inch were inserted. 

The two foregoing shafts had been erected for the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., at their 
works at Northfleet. 

An excellent article, entitled ‘‘ The Design of Ferro-Con- 
crete Chimneys,’’ appeared in Engineering in March 1908. 
In this the authors—Messrs. Taylor, Glenday, and Faber— 
describe in detail the methods of calculating the stresses in 
chimneys of this material. There was not sufficient space 
in the paper in which to deal with this part of the subject, 
and Mr. Matthews therefore referred members to the before- 
mentioned article. 

With regard to the recent failure of a chimney in the 
, United States the conclusions arrived at by the authors 
before named were interesting and instructive. They said :— 
““It would appear, therefore, that while the thickness of 


concrete was ample, there was not nearly enough steel t 
ensure safety, and, of course, this deficiency in steel greatly! 
increased the pressure on the concrete by throwing the lint 
of zero stress away from the centre of the chimney, and thu: 
leaving a very small proportion of the section in compres’ 
sion... . The failure of this chimney cannot be said t 
cast any reflection upon the use of properly designed’ rein 
forced concrete for such. structures.’’ t 
The effect of high temperatures being such an importan’ 
matter, Mr. Matthews, in order to obtain some reliable data | 
determined to carry out series of tests, and he gave detailet 
particulars. b 
Some most useful information regarding the condition © 
the concrete and reinforcement in an existing reinforce( 
concrete chimney was supplied by Mr. H. K. G. Bamber 
pe of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
In order to ascertain if concrete deteriorated through th 
effects of heat, Mr. Bamber inspected on several occasions th 
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face of the concrete shell inside the reinforced-concrete chimney 
at the works of his firm at Northfleet, and he failed to ob- 
serve any signs of deterioration. Not contenting himself 
with this, he subjected the ash in this chimney, on various 
dates, to an analysis, and compared this with an analysis of 
the ash taken from the base of a brick Custodis shaft, also 
at his firm’s works at Northfleet. The comparison was most 
interesting ; there was very little difference in the percentage 
of insoluble residue present, which residue would, of course, 
include any portions of sand that might, from deterioration, 
be coming away from the inside of the inner shell of the 
concrete chimney. 

Mr. Bamber had a small hole cut out for the author in 
the base of the inner and outer shells of the reinforced-con- 
crete chimney at Northfleet for the purpose of exposing a 
portion of the reinforcement. These were made just over 
the flue opening where the heat would be most likely to 
affect the concrete. The result was most satisfactory, the 
‘steel being in as good condition as when first inserted inthe 
concrete. 

(To be concluded.) 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect devotes its illustrations to 

domestic work of no very great interest, but there is 

an interesting article on ‘‘ The House and Its Environment,”’ 
written around one of the houses illustrated. 

La Construction Moderne has some views of old Italian 
doorways of the late Renaissance period selected from Milan. 
Tn the current description of old Paris, the Rue Saint-Jacques 
is now dealt with. 
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Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst has some photographic 
illustrations of the carved figure grotesques executed for 
Trondhjem Cathedral under the direction of the architect, 
Olaf Nordhagen, by W. Rasmussen. Furniture from the 
designs of the architect, Carl Berners, is also illustrated. 

Moderne Bauformen makes a special feature of the work 
of Rudolf Schmid, of Freiburg in Breisgau, who does not 
despise the detail of the past, though much of his work has 
the meritorious simplicity of those who do. There are some 
excellent examples of modern interiors, and Henry Wilson, 
Edgar Wood, Heywood Haslam and Ernest Newton are all 
represented by examples of their work. 

Stone, besides dealing, as usual, with some of the quarries 
in the States, illustrates as examples of the use of stone the 
Astor Hotel and the Harkness residence at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue, Seventy-fifth Street, New York. 

Zodtchy illustrates plans and details of some modern 
hospitals. ; 

Engineering Record has two interesting papers of a prac- 
tical, scientific character, one by Mr. Albert Moyer on the 
‘¢ Possible Use of Mineral Oils Mixed with Concrete,’’ the 
other on the ‘‘ Effect of Superheated Steam on Metals,’’ as 
discussed at a meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers. 


Tr Council of the Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts have under consideration a suggestion that the Institute 
should acquire ground and erect for itself galleries of a 
spacious and dignified character, and of a size which would 
enable its exhibitions to maintain their pre-eminent position 
in the provinces. 


t 
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Financial Loss to Architects caused by Competitions.— 
Suggested Remedy. 


S1r,—It has recently occurred to me that the profession 
does not realise the enormous waste of time and money which 
is due to competitions ; and as the ‘‘ Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions ’’ are now under consideration by the 
Institute, I take the opportunity to draw attention to the 
financial loss, with the hope that some means may be found 
to minimise it. 

Take a typical case of 10,0001. competition for a limited 
number of ten; the average out-of-pocket expenses would be 
at least 201. each, or a total of 2001., the average value of the 
designs say 100]. each, or a total of 1,0007.. That is, the com- 
petitors pay 200]. in expenses, or give 1,000/. value of designs 
for one of them to receive instructions to carry out the work 
with a commission of 5001. If the competitors be twenty-five 
in number then they pay as much in expenses—500/.—as is 
the commission. Take a 10,0007. unlimited competition ; the 
number of competitors is almost certain to be fifty, when 
the expenses at 207. each would be 1,0007:, and the competitors 
pay twice as much out of pocket in expenses as is received 
by the successful architect, and prepare designs worth 5,000/., 
or half the value of the building to be erected. If there be 
100 competitors, which is not unusual, then they pay in 
expenses 2,000]., one-fifth of the value of the building, and 
prepare designs worth 10,0001., the full value of it. 

The competition for the London County Hall was a most 
severe tax on the profession. The design which I prepared 
cost 3201. in out-of-pocket expenses, allowing nothing for my 
own services, and much time given to it. I am told that 
other designs cost double that sum. But take the 520]. as an 
average, then the 199 competitors paid 63,6801., which is 
20,1807. more than the 5 per cent. commission on the 850,000I. 
proposed expenditure on the building. If each competitor 
had put 3201. into a sweepstake, Mr. Ralph Knott might have 
drawn a prize of 63,680]. instead of a commission of 43,5001., 
and would have had no ftrther work and responsibility ; and 
the other 198 competitors would have saved all their time and 
thought in the preparation of useless designs, the value of 
which cannot be put at less than 1,0007. each, or 198,0001. 

I notice considerable difference in the comparative 
affluence of members of other professions and of architects, 
and incidentally in their social position, and I attribute this 
to the unproductive labour and expenses of competitions. I 
doubt if there is any other profession or trade which does so 
much without remuneration, except perhaps the medical pro- 
fession, and they have the satisfaction of doing good to their 
fellow men, and are not called upon to pay the hospital 
expenses. We brighten our wits and give the younger men a 
chance by competitions, but the promoters are the supposed 
gainers ; so long as we offer so much for so little, they natur- 
ally accept it. I think, however, that we should have the 
sympathy and help of promoters in any proposals to minimise 
the loss to the profession, if the regulations were reasonable 
ones, issued with the authority of the Institute, and as 
loyally supported by the profession as is the recognised scale 
of commission. 

The remedy I have to suggest is that a scale of the approxi- 
mate value of payments for out-of-pocket expenses should be 
adopted by the Institute (ranging from say 11. per cent. for 
a 1,000]. building, to 1s. per cent. for a 850,000/. building) 
payable by promoters of all competitions, and made part of 
the contract between promoters and competitors, and that 
members of the Institute should be required not to compete 
unless such contract were entered into by the promoters. 

I would apply this scale to the three classes of competitions 
named under clause 5 of the ‘‘ Regulations for Architectura] 
Competitions ’’ as follows ;— 

(a) By advertisement and unlimited, half the scale to 
each competitor sending in a bona-fide design and complete 
drawings. 

(0) By advertisement and limited by selection, the full 
scale, 

(c) By personal invitation and limited, the full scale 
plus a specified sum for the design. 

The sums payable by the promoters would be very small in 
proportion to the value of the designs obtained by them. For 
a 1,0001. building there could be obtained five designs for 


5 per cent. extra to the usual commission ; for a 10,0007. 
building, say at 4s. per cent., there could be obtained twenty- 
five designs for an extra 5 per cent., or ten designs for an 
extra 2 per cent. ; and the London County Council could haye 
had their 199 designs for 42,1881., practically an extra 5 per 
cent., a large sum for them to pay, but over 20,0001. less than 
what the competitors probably did actually pay for out-of 
pocket expenses. 

The obligation to pay on such a scale would no doubt deter 
the promoters from indulging so frequently, readily and often 
unnecessarily in the luxury of a competition ; it would also 
tend to limit and to reduce the number of competitors. 

The payments made by the promoters of each competition 
would be little and due by them, but the aggregate increased 
annual income to the profession would be very substantial and 
due to them. 

Incidentally the limitation would cause more careful 
selection of competitors, and improve the chances of those 
selected. = 

It has been suggested to me that these proposals might not 
commend themselves to promoters. But if supported by a 
regulation of the Institute many promoters would accept the 
scale as a matter of course, and if any did not do so members 
of the Institute could then without offence decline to compete, 
At present I find I cannot decline without liability to giye 
offence to some good friend or other who has brought my 
name to the notice of the promoters, and consequently some- 
times I do compete under conditions which I feel to be 
humiliating. The Institute by improving its regulations is 
at the least helping us to help ourselves. tee 

I am taking the unusual course of writing a similar letter 
to the editors of each of the professional papers, and have to 
ask for your indulgence for doing so, as I wish the whole pro- 
fession to have the opportunity of considering my suggestions 
before the meeting of the Institute on February 7, when the 
‘Regulations for Architectural Competitions’? are to be 
considered.—Yours faithfully, | 

January 25, 1910. 
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The Japan-British Exhibition. 


Sir,—The Japanese exhibits under the auspices of the 
Imperial Japanese Government at the Japan-British Ex- 
hibition at the White City next summer promise to be a 
complete demonstration of the progress made by that 
wonderful nation. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, if 
we as a nation are to be adequately represented, that imme- 
diate steps be taken to render the British exhibits an equal 
demonstration of the progress made by the United Kingdom. | 
As president of the Section of Public Health and Sanita- 
tion, I hope you will allow me to call the attention of all 
those who are engaged in matters which come within the 
scope of this section to help in making it worthy of the 
occasion. Great Britain is the leader in all matters con- 
nected with hygiene, and it is hoped that this section will 
adequately exhibit all that our most advanced sanitarians 
are doing. The Japanese Government and people are keenly | 
interested in all matters connected with public health and 
sanitation, and already are purchasers of our sanitary 
goods, and are anxious to know where the most perfect appli- | 
ances can be obtained. It is with a view of calling upon the 
patriotism of sanitarians to see that this section worthily 
represents the place that Great Britain holds in sanitary 
science that I venture to make this appeal to them.—Yours | 
faithfully, -H. D. Srartes-Woop, 

Chairman, Public Health and Sanitation Section, | 
Japan-British Exhibition. 


January 25. . 


GENERAL. a 
Tux Swiss Federal Chamber have issued the programme of 
a competition for the erection of a monument at Berne to com- | 
memorate the foundation of the International Telegraph — 
Union. The competition is open to all artists in the world, 
and an international jury, on which Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., is the British representative, will pronounce on the 
merits of the designs submitted. The artist chosen will be en- 
trusted with the execution of the monument at a cost not 
exceeding 6,800. a 
Tue late Mr. H. Bayly Garling, F.R.1.B.A., Folkestone, 
has left estate of the value of 21,3631. ae 
Mr. R. A. Brices, F.R.I.B.A., announces that he has | 
taken into partnership Mr. Harry Le ©. Browning. The | 
firm will be known as Messrs. R. A. Briggs & Browning, and 


will conduct business at Amberley House, 12 Norfolk Street, | 
Strand, W.C. OTLOIK LEY 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Friday, February 4. 

Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘ Renaissance Church 
Architecture in France during the Sixteenth Century,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.1.B.A. 


Monday, February 7. : 
Liverpool Architectural Society : Paper on ‘‘ Architecture in 
Ireland,” by Mr. F. Batchelor, A.R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Wednesday, February 9. 

Carpenters’ Company: Paper on ‘‘ Native Craftsmanship in 
Timber, Brick and Stone before the Eighteenth Century,’ by 
Mr. A. Stratton, A.R.I.B.A. 

Manchester Society of Architects : Paper on ‘‘ Town Planning,” 
by Professor 8. D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A. 

Royal Sanitary Institute: Paper on ‘‘The Ventilation of the 
Large Examination Hall, Cambridge,’ by the Rev. J. B. 
Lock. Followed by a discussion on ‘‘The Ventilation and 
Warming of Public Buildings.”’ 

Thursday, February 10. - 

Society of Architects : Paper on ‘‘ Garden Planning in Relation 
to the House,’’ by Miss Larrie Dunington. 

Carpenters’ Company: Paper on ‘‘ The Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment in England,’ by Mr. A. G. Temple, F.S.A. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
W* are pleased to find that the first set of drawings sent 
in for our new Club are evidently the work of genuine 
students, and therefore the level of excellence attained is 
not that of finished draughtsmen, but leaves room for im- 
‘provement. 
In making a pen-and-ink drawing of an architectural 
‘subject there are two distinct bases from which a student 
‘ean start, the diagram and the picture, and one or other 


of these should be kept in view. Architects’ drawings, 
plans, sections and elevations are essentially diagrams ; 


they do not portray a building as it looks, but as itis, anda | 


perspective drawing in pen and ink can be treated exactly 
inthe same way. The highwater mark of such a method 
has been reached on several occasions by the perspective 
drawings in outline of architectural subjects which have 
been awarded prizes by the Royal Academy to their 
students. Such drawings are still of the nature of diagrams, 
and in no way show a building as it looks, but are useful 
as a study of architecture and show it as it is more clearly 
though not so literally as a scale drawing. 

The pictorial method of delineating architecture may 
further be subdivided according as the aim of the draughts- 
man is to show the building as it looks or to make a pretty 
drawing or picture of which the building is the foundation. 
In a perspective drawing of a building from the pictorial 
point of view it is well to remember and adopt the old-time 
jandscape painter’s convention of three planes, fore- 
ground, middle distance and distance, and to put the build- 
ling into the middle distance. ‘The composition of light and 
shade should be carefully: studied, and in so doing the 
student may work either from light to dark or from dark 
There should be a concentration of interest on 
some part of the drawing, and not a diffused all-overish 
kind of effect. Sparkle can be obtained by strong contrast 
of light and dark, but multiplicity of sparkle should be 
avoided. 

Taking the drawings sent in, notin order of excellence, 
but as they come, we have first before us Mr. REGINALD 
Pywe.u’s ‘‘ View of the north-west corner of the Foun- 
tain Court, Hampton Court Palace.’’ This is a ‘‘diagram’’ 
perspective, and, though not in outline, the shadows and 
shading are so generally uniform that, as a drawing, there 
san uncomfortable feeling of flatness, and the perspective 
's little more than an elevation on a plane diagonal to 

she walls. In order to realise what the Fountain Court 
ceally looks like, one has to bring one’s mind’s eye into 
operation just as an architect does when he realises from 
jlan, section and elevation what the effect of a design 
‘or a building will be. Mr. Pywexu’s drawing has taken 
s great deal of work and labour, and his industry is com- 


nendable. In a few minor points the perspective is in- 


| 


) correct, and the reflections in the fountain pool are false, 
_ as the ripples from the fountain would extend throughout. 


The correct drawing of these reflections with the fountain 
playing is a big undertaking. We award Mr. PYWELL a 
high place, though not the first. 

‘‘Esek’’ sends a drawing of the south aisle of 
Kirkstall Abbey, which is effectively suggestive and in- 
formative to an architect without being laboured or 
attempting a pictorial treatment. The sense of scale 
and of distance is very cleverly conveyed, and the drawing 
is s good example of what an architect’s sketch ought to 
be. 

‘* Derick ’’ is on the way to learn pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, but needs to study more thoroughly the question of 
values and of texture. There is too obvious a falsification 
of lighting which could not be quite covered by any theory 
of accidentals. The desire for brilliancy in # drawing 
should not be allowed to overcome truthfulness. The 
subject is the entrance of the Fishermen’s Hospital, Great 
Yarmouth. 

Mr. Percy Barrett, in his sketch of ‘‘ A corner of 
Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn,’’ has given us an example 
of the way in which s pretty drawing can be made of a 
poor subject. The Old Buildings of Lincoln's Inn are 
interesting as an example of old London, but can scarcely 
by any stretch of imagination be’considered beautitul. 
Mr. Bartuert’s drawing is pretty and effective, the values 
well expressed. 

‘Roath ’’ succeeds in conveying a good idea of the 
architectural design of the old houses at Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, which he delineates, but his drawing suffers 
froma very common fault of young architectural draughts- 
men, the falsification of the scale of figures in the fore- 
ground. This is a great mistake, as not only does it 
convey a false idea of the building, but it loses the great 
advantage of foreground figures or other objects, that of 
putting the building into the middle distance. There is 
also too much lack of colour in the shade and shadow by 
reason of an excess of laborious monotony. 

Mr. Aprian Harpman sends an effective sketch of the 
south porch of the church at Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, 
which is good in its pen-and-ink treatment, but a little~ 
out of drawing in the main arch and the perspective of the 
buttresses. The effect of middle distance for the main 
subject is cleverly obtained by a very simple use of fore- 
ground objects. 

Mr. Frank Supparp, in his drawing of a half-timbered 
house at Derby, suffers from too much desire for sparkle, 
the result being all-overish flatness and a lack of atmo- 
sphere or distance. The author -should study a more 
pleasing convention for his rendering of tree foliage. 

“Gans Peur’’ is evidently quite a tyro at pen and 
ink, but everyone must have a beginning. The black 
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boundary line to his top edges in the drawing of Ryton 
Church is a mistake, as, generally speaking, a pen-and- 
ink drawing is better vignetted. Mass lining should be 


very cautiously used, if at all. The right way to employ 
it is seen in Mr. Leste Witkinson’s sketches of Cau- 
debec in our issue of January:7. We hope “‘ Sans Peur ’ 
will stick to his motto and pluckily persevere. The subject 
he has chosen is a difficult one, and something easier 
would be better for early attempts. 

‘Sans Peur’s’’ second sketch, the lantern and tower 
of St. Nicholas Cathedral, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is a sub- 
‘ject more within the limit of his present powers, but is 
utterly ruined by the mass lining. The perspective is also 
not quite right. The junction of the pinnacle and buttress 
should not be slurred. It is worth study as a solution of 
an architectural problem. 

““Vamok’’ is also another tyro, and must learn to 
walk before he tries to run. It serves no good purpose 
to splash in ink until a draughtsman has learnt to draw 
the curve of an arch with fair approximation to truthful- 
ness. The author of this drawing will find it worth while 
to study carefully the principles of perspective before 
making further attempts to sketch. 

Mr. J. Neuson Merepirs has attempted in his draw- 
ing of St. Mary’s Church, Mold, a subject too difficult for 
him at present. If the gravestones really reel as he has 
depicted it would have been better to have suppressed 
them. Their value as foreground is lost from the thin- 
ness of line with which they are delineated. The draw- 
ing suffers from flatness, which is emphasised rather than 
relieved by the black splodges in the belfry windows. 

Mr. Merepitu’s sketch of the church tower is better, 
because there is less of it; but here again the dead, un- 
relieved black in the windows spoils and kills ev erything. 
The foreground again needs strength. 

Mr. Cuartes T. WarrEney has set himself too severe 
a task in Magdalen College Tower, and should try a 
simpler subject next time. He must also give attention to 
tree drawing, which in pen-and-ink work must adopt a 
conventional rendering, but at the same time retain some 
semblance of tree form and structure. 


| obviously necessary proviso that the assessor should ha’ 


Mr. Harry Couuincs in his interior of St. Michael? 
Church, Ravenstone, has a drawing which is too hard 1 it 
effect, the roof in particular being “too mechanical in it | 
drawing. The falsity of the lighting is rather to. 
apparent, although there is a praiseworthy attempt at | 
definite scheme of light and shade. Further study fror| 
actual buildings will be the best corrective for the fault. 
of the author’s work at present. 

Mr. J. W. Carmicuen, Mr. F. D. Browne, and {| 
authors of ‘‘ Precentor,’’ ‘‘ Ambo,”* ~ Tyke, ~~ Can 
bus, wand fe Hotot ’? may take the advice we have give 
to ‘‘ Vamok ’’ as suitable to them also. 

We have awarded the prize for January to ‘ “Bsele, 
who has been closely run by Mr. Percy Nar ae an | 
Mr. Aprian HarpMan. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Ir is a pity that the annual prize-giving at the Roy: 
Institute on Monday last was less well attended tha} 
usual, for if Mr. Ernest GEORGE is not a great orato | 
he at least knows how to give sound advice, pithily e 
pressed, and every young student of architecture ought 1) 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the useful lessot| 
inculeated in the latest presidential address. Of the mar} 
such that we have heard or read in the past, we eann) 
recall one that contains so much sound advice to a your | 
architect compressed into so small a compass as is to | 
found in that delivered last Monday. 


Tue letter that appeared in our columns last P| 
from Mr. E. M. Gress is worthy of attention from ¢ 
the numerous architects who take part, either regularly 1 
occasionally, in competitions. Mr. Grpss has in no Wil 
overstated the facts as they stand. Indeed, he has n| 
mentioned some glaring instances in which the cost of t) 
competition drawings to the architectural profession ha) 
at a moderate computation, actually exceeded the sum 
be expended on the building. While we think Mr. GrBBs 
proposal is. quite feasible, with perhaps the somewh 
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power to determine what designs were bona-fide, and | 
therefore deserving of an honorarium, there are other lines 
on which the present flagrant abuse of the competition 
aystem might be amended. 


Our colleagues in Germany have succeeded, it seems 
to us, in persuading their public that a far higher scale of 
premiums should be adopted in competitions, and that 
far less expensive drawings are necessary to show to com- 
petent judges the merits of a design than are the usual 
‘custom among ourselves. We think that our assessors 
are somewhat to blame in respect of the latter point. If 
an assessor is worth his salt he ought to be able to pick 
‘out the most likely design from quite simple sketches. 
One or two plans on squared paper, to the smallest pos- 
sible scale, sixteenth at most, and a small perspective 
sketch should be enough. Then let the author work out 
this scheme fully, with half-inch detail, at a proper re- 
muneration, for the final approval or disapproval of the 
assessor. 


Some little time ago we reported the ancient light case 
‘concerning the new Wesleyan Methodist building and 
the Westminster Hospital, and noted that the Judge re- 
ferred the case to Mr. Joun Suater, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
for report instead of himself deciding between the 
evidence of expert witnesses on both sides. This week 
we report the case of Smrrn v. Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany, which concerns a new and important building in 
course of erection at Queen Anne’s Gate. It will be seen 
from our report that the judge, Mr. Justice Joycn, 
‘instead of hearing any evidence, at once referred the 
matter to Mr. Suater for his report. It is evident that 
the judges of the High Court are becoming tired of 
listening to the conflicting evidence that is always given. 
by expert witnesses in technical questions and realise 
the extreme difficulty fora learned lawyer in deciding 
fairly the usually complicated points and delicate dis- 
tinctions that necessarily occur in ancient light and other 
technical matters. 


“Tr becomes a question, therefore, whether. it would 
not be well for architects to advise their clients to avoid 
the law courts, and submit such questions always to arbi- 
tration. The expense of getting up cases relating to 

- buildings for trial in the High Court is enormous, and if 
this is to be positively wasted by the matter being referred 
to an independent expert for report, who thus virtually 
becomes an arbitrator, it would surely be better to go to 
the arbitrator direct. There is no doubt that the course 
| adopted by Mr. Justice Joyce in the present case is more 
likely to result in a fair decision than if he had relied solely 
on his own ability to comprehend the merits of the points 
put forward by both sides. 


PROFESSOR GARSTANG, who is now working in the 
| Soudan, has made some interesting and valuable dis- 
| eoveries on the site of Meroe, the ancient capital of 
' Ethiopia, including the Temple of the Sun, mentioned by 
_ Dioporus as having been founded by Ercamenss, the 
inventor of the Meroitic script. The Temple of Ammon 
| has been further excavated and the extent of the building 
| has been found to be greater than was expected. So 
that altogether Meroe is proving a fruitful field for ex- 
| ploitation. 


Tue case of Measures Brotuers, Lrp., v. MEa- 
; sures, decided by Mr. Justice Joycr, makes clear 
some principles of law with regard to service that are 
_ worth remembering. The plaintiff company is in course. 
, of liquidation, and Mr. Herserr Measures, the de- 
| fendant and a director of the company, having thus been 
} summarily dismissed, it was decided by the learned Judge 
| that he was at liberty to set up in business in competi- 
_ tion with the company, but that he was not entitled to 
_ make use of lists of the company’s customers obtained 
during his service as a director of the company in order 
to specially solicit their custom. We understand that 
_ this would not prevent Mr. Hersert Measures from 
| cireularising all and sundry who might become customers. 
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A WEEK END IN EDINBURGH. 
‘A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 


HE architecture of 
Edinburgh has been 

so often illustrated and 
described that some sort 
of apology seems due for 
its being the subject of 
this short article, which 
is intended to show how a 
student of architecture 
may, if so inclined, turn 
a week-end visit to some 
account, and so carry 
away with him notes 
which may be of use to 
; him professionally, and 
V, ‘also be a memento of his 

! Wi, visit. In the individuality 
anil of position of its site as a 
ae, ae city, of its old street 
architecture, Edinburgh 
stands alone. The old 
part of the town, the 
High Street and Canon- 
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PLAYHOUSE CLOSE 


hale TR gate and the West Bow, 
pas! are steep, narrow streets 
GoRDen SanceRson Ge with Ingh houses on 


either side and ‘* wynds ”’ 
or “‘ closes ’’ running off them. They were formerly the 
residences of earls and noblemen, and up these quaint, 
narrow streets passed the Royal processions to the castle. 

Edinburgh was not a town of much consequence till the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. In 1385 it was styled 
the Paris of Scotland by a visiting Frenchman. Wood was 
largely used in the construction of the houses, which were 
roofed with thatch and consequently easily rebuilt. <A 
French admiral who visited Edinburgh at this time could 
not get accommodation in the town for his suite, and had 
to quarter them in neighbouring villages. 

A sketch of the type of house in the thirteenth century 
is given. Its characteristic features are a strong skeleton 
of stone with a wooden front 6 or 7 feet in advance, and 
the outside stone stair projecting into the street, while 
underneath the projecting balcony there were probably 
booths and stalls for the display of merchandise. 

The next important stage in the development of Edin- 
burgh domestic architecture took place in the middle otf 
the sixteenth century. Wood was:still largely used, but 
construction was better understood and more ornament was 
lavished on the work. The houses were three or four 
storeys high, with a common stair, which on the ground 
floor formed a pig house. The gables were decorated and 
the houses generally much ornamented. In street pageants 
or royal processions loyal citizens hung tapestries over the 
balcSnies or strung flags across the street, and the general 
effect must have been most pleasing. A good example of 
the sixteenth century type of house is shown in the sketch. 

In the early seventeenth century wood had given way to 
stone, and the handsome stone house had attained its 
highest elegance. Over its shop floor, which presented 
to the street a neat form of arcade, rose three or four 
storeys each accommodating some respectable townsman. 
Access to these was provided by a common stair which 
was generally a projecting stone turret. The skyline was 
fantastically: broken up by chimney stacks and crow- 
stepped gables and by roses, thistles or fleurs-de-lis crown- 
ing the apices of the roof. 

After the reign of Cuartes II., although the boundaries 
of the city remained the same, the population had very 
considerably increased. ‘This led to flats being erected, 
and a twelve-storey tenement was built, in 1700. Con- 
veniences of cleanliness and light and water supply were 
unknown, while the stair acted as a form of ‘‘ refuse shoot.’’ 
One can understand that ‘‘ calling ’’ in those days was 
no sinecure. Up the stair had to be carried all the water 
and fuel for the various “‘ flats,’’ and down the same stair: 
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had to come all refuse and dirty water, unless these were | tower at the transept crossing are supposed to be part 
thrown out of the window into the street below. How- | of the original Norman church of 1120, founded by AtEx- 
ever, in spite of the lack of all these sanitary conveniences, | ANDER I. of Scotland. The height of the stone roof under 
the owner of every house had a little closet provided, off | the tower was increased in 1400. The various aisles were — 
the dining-room, which served him as a private oratory. 
It must be admitted that these huge clusters of dwellings 
set at defiance all laws of sanitation and physical health. 
The disregard of sanitary laws sobers the esthetic feeling 
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and spirit of romance which these houses undoubtedly in- : 

spire. Still, Edinburgh is beaten on by winds from all [Cia neem a AL at | 

quarters, and no doubt they, by their healthy freshness, | added between the years 1409 and 1516 a.p. The fine- | 

lessen the evils which these unsanitary dwellings possess. | groined roofs of the church are especially worthy of notice, | 
The cathedral of St. Giles consists of a nave and choir | and the choir contains some very fine foliated capitals. 

crossed by a transept, while at the sides are chapels and | It must be admitted, however, that the tower is the chief 

aisles. The four octagonal pillars which support the | feature of the church. Its builders had determined on. | 
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he cathedral has passed through many vicissitudes. 
urnt by English raiders in 1323, and again by Ricuarp 
[, of England in 1385 a.p,, nevertheless the loyal citi- 
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something new, and imitating the crown of their sovereign 
in the tower of their cathedral they showed ingenuity and 
a pleasing imaginative spirit which is perhaps somewhat 
lacking to-day. This tower was completed in 1495 a.p. 
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rebuild it when it was destroyed. It is a noteworthy fact 
that in it were held the meetings at which the raids into 
England were planned. At the Reformation it suffered, 
and its ministers have at various times suffered imprison- 
ment. Restorations have been frequent and not always 
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good. One in 1829 was most unfortunate, but in 1879 a 
better one took place. A chapel to the Knights of the 
Thistle is now being added, and bids fair to add yet another 


ns of Edinburgh were not dismayed, but set to work to \ charm to Edinburgh’s most picturesque building. 


in” 


The altered method of access to the city and 
sence of Royalty with its necessary appendages have left 
Holyrood Palace in an inferior part of the present town. 
The ruined chapel is in sad harmony with the changed 
surroundings of the palace. However, there is a lingering 
of tradition cherished by many for this old palace, which 
is now no longer a royal residence. Built by JamEs V.. 
it was burnt by the English in 1544, and after restoration 
was the chief court residence of Queen Mary and her son. 
Tt was again burnt at the close of the Civil War, but in the 
reign of Cuarves II. was rebuilt as it now stands. 

The sun dial is a very good example of its kind, being 
raised from the ground by octagonal steps, while the face 
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of steps is ornamented by panels. A well-designed pedes- 
tal carries the dial, which has twenty facets. 

The Chapel Royal is part of the Abbey founded by 
Davip I. in 1128, and still retains some of the Norman 
architecture. Some of the foliated capitals are very deli- 
eately carved, and the vaulting is fine and the whole build- 
ing well repays a visit. 

One of the most striking characteristics of this city 
is the diversity of its skylines. Ridge after ridge of 
chimney stacks, with church spires rising from them, 
gradually lead up to the culminating point, the castle. 
The architects of the modern work that flanks either side 
of the South Bridge have thoroughly grasped the general 
feeling of the city, and have paid the greatest attention 
to their skylines. Edinburgh is full of interest to the 
architect and there is no city of the same distinction. 
The jumble of architectural styles is reduced to a pleasing 
series of contrasts by the mass of rock on which the castle 
stands. Like Venice, Edinburgh inspires sentiment. No 
one can visit.the city without being impressed by it, and 
for the architect there is a boundless field for study. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
, MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
{% Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A. (President), in the chair. 

_ Mr. H. T. Hare (Hon. Secretary) announced the decease 
of Benjamin Tabberer, who was elected Fellow in 1882. 
Mr. Tabberer was district surveyor for East Deptford and 
Greenwich, and had served on the Board of Examiners and 
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the ab- | on the science standing committee of the Institute. It was 


| aim of making an income. 


| fire; it remains with you to see that it burns clear. To this” 


| artists of all kinds; be they painters, sculptors, or crafts- 
| men, it will be a mutual advantage. 
| time to spare for the outer world, where you must. not be 
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agreed that a letter of condolence should be sent to the rela- 
tives of the deceased member. 

Royal Gold Medallist. e 

The Prestpent announced that Mr. T. G. J ackson, R.A., 

had been nominated by the Council, saibject to the approval 


of His Majesty the King, as the recipient for the Royal 


Gold Medal. 


i 1 
President’s Address to Students. | 


He said:—-By established custom I address the junior | 


members of our craft, those who have the inestimable gift 
of youth, and who will be filling the seats of their elders, T 
trust with benefit to the community. 4 
Last year I gave my own experiences and expressed such 
views as I had -arrived at, experience often showing what 
not to do again. Yet if we in life could be allowed a second 
innings, probably we might not do more wisely. It is the 
common lot to work, and it is a matter of the first import-_ 
ance that your work should be that which interests you. 
Instinct and inclination may be taken as guides in your 
general direction. . | 
I trust you have chosen the study of architecture because 
‘t is attractive to you. It would be dull work for you, and 
the results would be deadly dull, if you took to the artist's 
career as you would to brewing or baking, with the humble 
The latter is rather illusory 
and unsubstantial, and when it comes is the result of much 
hard work in which the artist finds his pleasure, but which | 
would be drudgery to the unillumined soul. 4 
I assume, then, that you are each conscious of the divine 


end earnest application is necessary, and a thorough educa- 
tion both in science and art as well as in wider fields « 
knowledge. You will be called upon to make sacrifices a 
to relinquish some of the amusements and harmless fri 
ties of youth if you are faithful to your art; your pleasure 
must be in serving that exacting mistress. : 

Architecture is associated with every condition of na 
and it should find appropriate use either for the temple or 
the tavern. The problems that will come before you are 
endless, giving constant variety to the work. There wilt be 
no time for idling. A painter may desist from his w 
awaiting inspiration ; the architect, when grounded for lack 
of matter, may turn from composition to the many practical 
details that his occupation demands. He must recognise 
that he is a man of business, with grave responsibilities to 
his client; he must not pose as the brilliant genius, above 
mundane affairs. He must cultivate methodical habits and 
exactness. | 

In the schools or in the office you will find young men 
sharing your pursuits and aims; and among them may be 


good companions and friends. Seek the society of fellow 


You will still have 


unseen or unknown: it is there you find the client who gives 
you the chance of beautifying the world. Cultivate tact in 
the treatment of the client when you get him; considei 
things from his point of view, his doubts and anxieties, 
financial and other, when starting on an important build: 
ing enterprise. You probably know better than he doe 
what he wants or what he ought to want; do not vaunt thal 
knowledge, but let your scheme seem to emanate from him. 
The plain man may tell-you he ‘‘ knows what he likes,”’ an¢| 
he possibly likes what is abominable; do not tell him so 
he will be converted by degrees to like what is good. You 
cannot have all your own way, and your pet schemes ma} 
often be frustrated. After all, it is not your house that yor 
build, though you are allowed the fun of shaping it. I hay 
spoken of the natural man, the untutored, but I mus| 
acknowledge having worked for those whose refined taste) 
and judgment have been an unqualified advantage to th 
architect and to the building. - | 

_Education and cultivation of the mind should be alway. 
going on. Read much, and think much, and primaril 
make careful study of noble buildings; see why they impres] 
you; measure, plot, and sketch them. Cultivate observa. 
tion and memory, so that these fine things remain with you, 
they will influence your work for good when you think to b 
drawing upon your inner consciousness. 

The things that Solomon knew are nothing to the caté 
logue of details that you are expected to grasp. It behov 
you to know the history of architecture and to follow ° 
through its many phases. It is well to be familiar with th 
literature of our art—the splendid books that have been pr 
duced in past times and in various languages. It is muc} 
to your advantage to have the command of foreign tongue’ 
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| Indeed there is no branch of culture that is not a valuable 


‘asset in shaping the accomplished architect. 


I trust that 
you are gaining all the time a knowledge of construction, 


‘the paramount essential in the curriculum. Use every 


‘opportunity of visiting works in progress, builders’ work- 


shops and masons’ yards; if also your hand can acquire 
some skill in any of the trades, it is all for your good. The 
limits of time and the shortness of life must be taken into 
account in making choice of subjects to be mastered. 

While holding that for a modern-day architect this large 
mental equipment is desired, it is fair to remind you that 
good work has been done without it. A fortnight ago we 


-had from Mr. Kitson an interesting paper upon an archi- 


tect who built many of the eighteenth-century mansions of 
Yorkshire. He was the son and the grandson of a mason, 
and was perhaps the last of the old order of men who accom- 
plished their work with only the master-mason’s traditions. 
Such a man was not disturbed by a knowledge of all the 
styles, nor by familiarity with all the building materials 
at our disposal; nor did the science of heating, lighting and 
sanitation complicate his problem. Incidentally, it was 
mentioned that this provincial architect left 160,000/. ; but 
that is a minor detail in the career of our artist. I can 
conceive that from such a man and under such conditions 


‘a quiet breadth of treatment would come naturally. The 


man of higher attainment and with knowledge of our many 
inventions would be under more disturbing influences. 

Yet I think we all accept the fact that sound training is 
necessary. First and foremost, acquire the art of drawing ; 
it is the language in which your ideas must be told. 
Whether you are to be an architect or a landscape painter, 
drawing is best learned by the study of the figure from life 
or from the cast; it is the best training for the eye, demand- 
ing accuracy and judgment. The hand and the mind should 
learn to work together, evolving schemes or forms, and 
feeling for that which is best. 

Avoiding all tricks, acquire a pleasant manner of draw- 


ing, one that makes your building presentable; for I have 


seen fair composition so expressed as to look forbidding— 
perhaps with capitals, mouldings and carving put in with a 
heavy hand, such detail making dark splotches of those 


_ parts which would be the high lights of the building. 


But drawing has generally received its full meed of 
attention, and the greater danger is of regarding it as an 
end instead of a means. We have known such facility 
acquired that the hand has moved in advance of the mind— 
a fluency that speaks before thinking what is best to say. 
There is also drawing so pretty in its technique as to give 
fictitious attraction to a bad design. 

The prizes we have the pleasure of giving to-night are for 
studies and compositions in some of which the drawing is, 
im my opinion, nearly as good as possible. My friend Mr. 


Macartney will be critically reviewing this work presently, 


and his discriminating judgment will probably find some 
faults. We have on the walls of this room the recent works 
of last year’s prizemen, and I think you will agree that the 
fine colour-scheme of Puvis de Chavannes is beautifully 
rendered by the drawings of Mr. Martin. The admirable 
pemies, by Mr. Drysdale and Mr. Miller speak for them- 
selves. 

Archeeology will enter into your historical studies, but let 
it not be a matter of dry bones with you; do not follow it too 
far, troubling yourself with curious or unprofitable specula- 
tions ; do not become the pedant. 
with the great achievements of all periods, yet I think the 


mind should be occupied with one method of building, of 


_ construction, and of treatment at a time. 


While examining 


_ the refinements and subtleties of Greek art and following on 


through the works of the great Roman builders, it would be 
undesirable to distract the mind with the study of the Gothic 
shrines, the soaring towers and spires of the North; they have 
their origin in another inspiration, another conception of the 
beautiful. There is the glory of dazzling light in the one 
case, while solemnity and mystery are the aim of the dim 
vaulted aisles of the medieval sanctuary. 

With all the striving after originality, I hope the rising 
architect will retain a reverence for tradition. His best 
education is in the study of the fine work that his forerunners 
have done. Asa change and recreation he has also the study 
of Nature, her laws, her methods, and her marvellous arrange- 
ments of colour. He must not, however, transplant the actual 


forms of verdure, chiselling them in stone, or using the fronds 


_ of ferns for metal castings. 


Proportion is perhaps the most essential element of good 
architecture. It costs nothing, and it is applicable to the 
humblest as well as to the noblest of works. How is it to be 
secured? It is the product of the trained mind and the prac- 
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tised eye. True, it has been reduced to a science, and there 
are lines laid down, with mathematical rules to be observed— 
rules that can be applied to the just proportion of length te 
breadth and height. 

But the beauty of proportion comes in with every detail: 
with doors, windows, and their appropriate mouldings; and 
I think it can only be secured by a refinement of knowledge 
and taste—the subtlety of feeling that is indispensable to 
the production of fine music or painting. It is in a measure 
intuitive to the artist, but it is also a faculty for cultivation, 
and perhaps is gained most by the mental assimilation of 
great work. 

Texture, though secondary to proportion or shape, greatly 
affects the building ; indeed, proportion is upset by over-large 
mouldings, keystones, or by sculpture in the wrong place or 
to a wrong scale. The touches that should be the crowning 
glory of'a work may, by ignorance, be made subversive to 
beauty. I must be forgiven for putting sculpture under the 
head of texture to the building, but as such it must be taken 
into account. 

The sizes and jointing of stone courses are a factor in the 
matter of scale. We know the charm of small bricks as seen 
in the Flemish buildings, and we admire the long thin brick 
in the Roman walls, while none can fail to be impressed by 
cyclopean stones as seen in the temple or in the bastions and 
walls that girdle an Etruscan city. 

Smooth walls of ashlar stone or of gauged brickwork seem 
right with Classic work and its delicate mouldings; while 
rough brickwork is in vogue for buildings of other types, 
some of our friends specifying that no mortar joint shall 
measure less than half aninch. The broken colour so obtained 
is pleasant, but the beauty of your work must not depend 
mainly on the accidents of texture and colour. 

What may be said of colour? It has an influence that 
appeals to us directly, for our happiness or distress ; light 
and darkness are in its train. As a nation we are not 
colourists, and we have been shy of colour since the primitive 
Briton discontinued woad as a costume. Within the house 
there is the fear of losing light, while out of doors the feeling 
is that in our London streets all will presently be of the same 
low tone. There have been daring experiments with glazed 
materials, some with distinct success, but a shiny surface is 
not generally acceptable. . 

Tf for our street fronts we could be offered the frescoes of 
the Verona market-place, I am not sure that they would be 
cheerfully accepted, and if we should have them in their 
pristine condition I am sure we should consider them crude 
and garish. Our taste is for the old masters, old tapestry 
or stuffs, when colours have been lowered by the passing of 
three hundred years. Perhaps it needs a sunnier clme than 
ours to appreciate real colour. : 

As a broad principle I think that raised surfaces and 
colour are seldom wanted together. A coffered ceiling or a 
good piece of modelling with its projections well considered 
does not want its background picked out with colour—its light 
and shade are an equivalent to colour ; also a fine painted or 
mosaic ceiling is best as a flat or curved surface, or with only 
the slight projections of gesso. ek! ‘ 

We know that the Parthenon and other inimitable Greek 
monuments were originally in colour, the mouldings picked 
out, while the marble gods and goddesses were tinted in flesh 
tones with coloured draperies. To me it seems that breadth 
would be exchanged for realism, the Greek masterpieces 
sharing the quality of waxwork ; but I dare not question what 
was done by the consummate artists of the great age. 

In medieval times the Gothic churches and castles had 
their shafts, ribs, and mouldings in positive colours ; the 
devices of heraldry supplying the motif of decoration, a 
the scheme, though vivid and crude, must have been tee : 
The full glory of colour is found in fine stained glass, and tha 
is at its best when throwing its tints on uncoloured walls. 
Walls of precious material or rich in decoration are best under 

red light of day. 
pas aie rhe of ia make careful notes of such good 
combinations as you find either in man’s work or in ACR 
especially noting the quantities in which they are ners * € 
blue cornflower is gem-like when dotted in a field of golden 
corn, but it has an altered value in larger mass, as when 
covering the human frame. As a reaction from varied and 
disturbing colours, the simplicity of whitewash has been found 
refreshing ; in broad light or in reflected light it is altogethez 
beautiful. Brown paper was discovered as a pleasant and 
retiring background, and I am told of a house that a young 
5 : hus from attic to basement. Another 
instance I call to mind of a room painted black ; but I do not 
feel that a resort to brown paper, to black, or to whitewash 


is solving the subtle problem of colour.. 
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I will not talk to you of styles, to advocate one or to dis- 
parage another ; we have ceased to fight on that field. I will 
conly say that the qualities making for good or bad are, in all 
styles, the same—viz., truth of construction, justness of pro- 
portion, breadth and simplicity, and, above all, simplicity. 
All the tawdry vulgarities that shock you are the violation 
of that quality ; efforts after the pretentious or pompous ; the 
assumption of something that is not. A building may be 
rich and yet broad in treatment; our Houses of Parliament 
may be taken as an example. The fascinating devices of 
Pugin give richness and texture to the whole surface, but 
they are so employed that the broad masses of Sir Charles 
Barry’s composition only gain thereby. In contrast to this, 
the Horse Guards, Whitehall, is a building ‘severely plain, 
hardly a moulding to arches or openings, yet it gives almost 
an impression of richness by the proportion and disposition 
of the parts and the skill in arrangement of its lights and 
shadows. Misplaced ornament is the bane of architecture, 
as is also ornament that is out of scale. 

We have touched upon the many things that it is good for 
you to know and to do; though you may be an Admirable 
Crichton,: you will not accomplish all. You must make 
choice of that which comes best to you and for which you 
have affinity. In some cases combination meets the many 
requirements of the architect, who must play the parts of 
artist and man of business. If any two of you, quite sure of 
one another, agree thus to divide the work, it may be for your 
mutual happiness. The work will be done with fewer dis- 
turbing interruptions, and you will have companionship to 
lighten the worries that must arrive from time to time. 

I have said study simplicity in design ; I would further 
urge simplicity of life. Let your wants and your encum- 
brances be few, that you may be free in the race. Concen- 
tration of mind and of aim is essential if you are to be 
successful. I mean real success, which is not always to be 
measured by income. Comfort, cushioned ease, and expen- 
sive cigars are not a stimulus to the artist; discipline he 
needs, and the best form is self-discipline. 

The Duke of Wellington said that Waterloo was won in 
the cricket field—and manly sport has had a fine influence on 
our race; but sport has become with us a fetish to be wor- 
shipped. Sir William Richmond has been bold enough to 
say that ‘‘ games will be the ruin of England” ; Rudyard 
Kipling created a shock when he spoke of “ flannelled 
fools’? ; and we must admit that the devotee of art can 
hardly be prominent as an athlete ; he starts with a different 
temperament, moreover he cannot spare the time to become 
distinguished in various sports, although we have among us 
one or two brilliant’ exceptions to my theory. To you the 
sketching on Saturdays is more important than the following 
of games, and your life will take different lines from that of 
the man of leisure or of commerce. 

I have before expressed my belief that it is well you should 
have to live by your art. It is good for you personally, and 
I think it is also good for the work. An architect has no 
opportunity of producing pot-boilers even when money is 
scarce. I donot know how many of you have been born with 
the traditional silver spoon in the mouth—I do not specially 
congratulate those who have. You have the harder fight 
against the spirit of indolence that is in us all. There is 
also the temptation to use the brains of others if you have 
them at command, to become mere dilettante or, saddest, to 
become the art critic instead of the art worker. 

When sufficient knowledge and discrimination for the pur- 
pose have been attained by the student, foreign travel comes 
to him as an inspiration. With delight he will see in sub- 
stance the monuments that have been familiar to him cnly 
in diagrams and text-books. There is joy in the freedom of 
life, and fascination in the change of scene, of climate, and 
of human interest. With these pleasant distractions dis- 
cipline and application are specially called upon for the 
gathering of that which is precious and the refusal of all 
that is ephemeral or meretricious though attractive. 

It is our desire that those who go out with our travelling 
scholarships should accept the task of making a thorough and 
exhaustive study of one or more notable buildings, the inti- 
mate knowledge of which will be a lasting influence. There 
is the further interest that the best of such work will be 
published in some permanent form, making a contribution 
to our architectural records. 

For those who are not privileged to make the grand tour 
there are priceless treasures to be found in our museums ; 
doorways, fountains, monuments and bronzes of the great 
‘periods, and those now seen judiciously placed and well 
lighted in their spacious new home, accessible to all, and 
giving the student a quieter time for measuring and drawing 
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than the traveller would obtain in a continental street. These 
objects demonstrate the treatment and workmanship of the 
artist and craftsman, but much of their meaning is lost when” 


these features are divorced from their natural surroundings, 


The student must look at things as a whole, noting the im-_ 
portant element of scale ; he must not be absorbed by details. 
I have spoken of foreign travel with its advantages and 


pleasures, but how much we have close at hand that is an 


education—with Hampton Court on one side of the town, 
Greenwich Hospital on the other, our City itself with its” 


domed centre, its many churches, Chelsea Hospital and 
Somerset House, to say nothing of modern work, some of 
which I hope reaches a high standard and is worth your — 


consideration. 
T will not define how far sketching, painting, or etching 


| 
1 
| 

w 


may occupy your time with the many pursuits that are neces- — 


sary ; they form a happy recreation, a change of vision, and — 


are restful while training the hand, the eye, and the mind, — 
If facility is attained such work may become too attractive, — 


taking the place of the more plodding and 
that claim your attention. 3 


Our technical schools, State or rate aided, have been ‘urn. ; 
ing out batches of young men partially equipped for doing — 


painstaking duties 


] 


with drawing boards and T-squares for the purpose. Till they — 
get outside the schools they do not learn, poor fellows, that 
the field is overcrowded and that we have no use for them; 
there is at the same time a great lack of good mechanics, a 
deficiency which they ought to supply. 

There is an effort among ourselves to raise the standard, 
both social and educational, of the practitioner, believing — 
that thereby the quality of work will be raised. It will be) 
only by the use of your higher endowments that you will 
keep the field. Our ‘‘art’’ teaching has been fraught with — 
curious results, and I fear we have many bad artists who 
might have been fine craftsmen. . | 

It is worth much to you to acquire literary style, your. 
letters and reports being terse and clear of verbiage. The | 
art of public speaking should be part of your equipment ;~ 
you may take the advice as sound from one who lacks it. | 
It will always be pleasant in this room to hear the voice of 
any young man who will add to the interest of the subject 
considered ; he may often contribute profitably to the dis-_ 
cussions. T speak of debating, not of bear-baiting. We haye 
instances, fortunately rare, of young persons seeking promi-— 
nence by the latter process; perhaps giving notice to “ask 
questions ’’—a string of them, pertinent or impertinent. Of 
all things avoid professional politics and cabals. They dis- 
turb that tranquillity which is essential to the performance 
of good work, while they occupy time that should be given to 
the claims of art. we 

In this Institute, our Brotherhood, our aim must be to- 
help one another. We do not all. meet with equal fortune, 
and if success comes to you give a helping hand to your, 
fellow who has less luck in the lottery. Fortune is a fickle 
dame, and none can tell which of you now entering the arena 
is to be the great architect of the future. The ranks are well 
filled, I will not say overcrowded, but for those of you 
who use your opportunities aright, who train seriously and 
possess your own souls, there will be work for your hands_ 
to do.' - 

We are in the habit of judging the standard of architec- 
ture by the public or prominent buildings of the year, and 
by such pretty pictures as appear in the professional 
journals. It is painful, however, to remember that these are 
a very small portion of the building that is done in the | 
country, the mass of which knows no architect and is subject . 
to no laws. In the future we trust that the speculating 
builder, and the hard-headed lawyer who finds him the 
money, will realise the advantage of the architect’s help to 
improve his plan, to give pleasant proportion to his build- 
ing, and a semblance to some recognised style, while saving 
him his present outlay on lavish and misplaced ornament. 

There is with us the beginning of an appreciation of archi- 
tecture. There is the idea, comparatively new to us, called 
town planning ; the knowledge that we must work not only 
on our own plot, but consider also our neighbour, combining 
with him for a pleasant lay-out, a monumental disposition | 
and grouping of buildings. | 

I verily believe, in the period that you enter upon, archi-_ 
tecture will rise to a higher level than it has known in our 
day. I earnestly hope to achieve that end is the steadfast 
aim of you architects of the future. I wish you good luck, 
and a large store of happiness to be found in the work which 
it will be your privilege to do. ‘ie | 


(To be concluded.) 


your work, and they will be provided from the public funds © 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


- CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


VHIS view of the cathedral from the south-east is in 
_ continuation of the series of photographs from 
landaff which have been taken by Mr. James Bornanp, 
1 amateur member of our staff. 


THE CHAIN GATEWAY, WELLS CATHEDRAL, 
E now give a section through this building, by Mr. 
WESTBYE. 


SKETCHES BY BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 
JHESE were prepared from Mr. FLErcHER’s sketch- 
- books in illustration of his lecture at Carpenters’ 
fall, a full report of which we give on p. 81. 


THE CARPENTER’S CRAFT.* - 
; Introduction. 


\HE carpenter comes to us as an almost heroic figure out cf 

_ the dim dawn of the world’s history. 

From the earliest ages until the present day, when every 
hoolboy loves to whittle a stick, working in wood has 
rercised an extraordinary fascination over mankind.. Wood, 
th strong and pliable, was naturally the material most 
sily adapted to the service of man. Its very growth with its 
pward spring and its arching boughs has suggested the 
anner of its employment, and its influence on the architec- 
ive of all centuries and all civilisations can easily be traced. 
; has been used for bridges, it has stood as posts in half- 
mber houses, ‘and as beams it has borne aloft the roofs of 
udal halls, tithe barns and churches. It has been sunk as 
les on which were reared those glorious palaces of Venice, 
ad it has also been worked into their rich and glowing 
ilings. 

The German medieval artificers wrought it into cunning 
vices, and our own Grinling Gibbons swung it into garlands 
| living fruit and flowers. It has also been hollowed into 
‘noes, has determined the shape of ships, and suggested the 
ising of their masts. It has been scooped out as water con- 
aits, and thus laid underground has formed drains even for 
tis city. It has been fashioned into wagons and played its 
prt alike-in the chariots of ancient races and in the coach 
; the Lord Mayor’s show. 

| Everywhere and at all times, whether as ships, coaches or 
bidges, wood as a material has been a great medium for 
hman intercourse. Further, it was cut into blocks for the 
ist printed books, and thus gave an impetus to learning and 
irew open to all the doors of knowledge. This then is how 
te carpenter acquired his craft, which, however, has been 
sbject to the same laws of specialisation as other arts and 
yafts : thus we find the carpenter, the joiner and the carver 
tl fellow-workers in the same useful material. There is no 
(finite record of the beginning of joinery, but in ‘““A Mid- 
«mmer Night’s Dream,”’ Shakespeare makes Quince the car- 
ynter and Snug the joiner quite naturally, and as a matter 
«course, as distinct from one another as any trades union 
lws or economic division of labour could make them in our 
ay. : 

_ The joiner’s art first appears in the thrones, pulpits, stalls 
“ad ‘sereens of our cathedrals and churches, but it is there 
élied with the art of the carver. Suffice it to say that the 
‘rpenter’s craft was at the beginning of things, and we shall 
Iw pass it in pictorial review, bearing in mind that this is 
fe pioneer craft from which in later times sprang those of the 
jiner and wood carver. 
) The influence of carpentry on architectural forms has 
ideed been great, for from the simple hut the Doric order 
ws derived, with its well-known entablature, in which the 
tglyphs represent the ends of wooden beams, the mutules 
idicate the rafter ends, and the sloping roof gives the outline 
‘the pediment. Thus were evolved those wonderful marble 
inples of the Greeks which have exercised such great in- 
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fluence on all subsequent lithic art. Although all wooden 
structures of this early period have long since disappeared, yet 
in out of the way districts of the world simple timber dwell- 
ings are still constructed, as in the hut at Uganda near Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. This hut which is seen in process of con- 
struction with a framework of twigs covered with rushes to 
form a shelter against the elements, gives a good idea of one 
type of prehistoric building, and therefore has a passing 
interest for us, as showing how under primitive conditions 
carpentry forms are similar. 

Other quaint and interesting specimens of the craft are 
frequently met with, and in the Bosphorus some years ago I 
saw a unique dwelling which was occupied by some of the 
sturdy Turks who gain their living in a precarious way among 
the small villages on the banks. Here supported upon long 
poles sunk deep in the bed of the sea is a little dwelling reached 
by a ladder, while at one end of the structure there is a frame- 
work from which the fisherman can ply his craft. 

The time at my disposal, however, compels me at once 
to proceed with the craft as we know it, and to keep almost 
exclusively to work in this country, dividing my subject 
broadly into external and internal craftsmanship and furni-. 


' ture. 


External Carpentry. 

Half-Timber Country Examples.—The craft of the car- 
penter in its simplest aspect is seen in many a country cottage, 
of which the oldest type is probably that which still exists 
near Winchcombe (Gloucestershire), where bent trees called 
‘“‘crucks’’ were set in the ground and meet at their apex in 
the ridge piece. These crucks are strengthened by cross braces 
secured by wooden pegs, and are placed about 16 feet apart, 
each forming an architectural unit or ‘‘ bay.” 

In these early homes there was no upper storey and the 
walls were either made of ‘‘ wattle and daub ’’ filled in between 
the timber framing, or of planking nailed to the ‘ crucks.”’ 
The side walls of this house are later in date, as is of course 
the paltry looking entrance porch. 

Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery is a world famous 
example of the carpenter’s craft, in which post, rail, and 
brace are the structural parts, while the brickwork merely 
forms a filling between the timbers. 

This type of construction is frequently found in old cot- 
tages, and eventually, as will be seen, led to very elaborate 
examples of what is known as ‘“‘ half-timber work.”’ 

Grimshaw Hall is an illustration in which the lower part 
of the walls are entirely of timber studding, while the upper 
part is of brickwork between timbers pinned together with 
stout oak pegs. The gable itself projects on a beam sup- 
ported by timber brackets, while interest is given to the facade 
by the projecting central latticed oriel. 

A still more elaborate and very beautiful example is 
Ockwells Manor, Berkshire, where the system is applied to a 
large house framed up of stout oak posts and rails, between 
which the brickwork, in herring-bone pattern gives colour and 
contrast. The porch with its battlemented beam and richly 
ornamented barge-boards is a striking piece of medieval 
carpentry. ; 

Adlington Hall, Cheshire, is a half-timber building in a 


‘district where forests were plentiful, and it is only natural 


that the carpenter’s craft should have had its fullest scope in 
such localities where wood was the most easily available 
material. -The walls are honestly designed in timber, the pro- 
jecting upper floor on the right wing being connected with the 
lower by curved braces, while variety and strength are given 
by the inclined struts between the posts. The plaster filling 
between the timbers makes a good contrast with the black 
tarring used as a preservative. 

The courtyard of Little Moreton Hall, Cheshire, shows a 
further development in which the coving under the window 
sills is formed in squares, with the crosses of St. Andrew and 
St. George in plaster, while the doorway is emphasised with 
a double row of quatrefoils between uprights carved as pillars. 
The gables too have quatrefoil fillings, the whiteness of which 
contrasts effectively with the deep shadows thrown by the pro- 
jecting barge-boards. by 

Agecroft Hall, Lancashire, is a beautiful example in 
which the timbers over the doorway are closer together and 
formed into bold quatrefoils. Here as in many other build- 
ings is seen the genuine timber character produced by frankly 
exposing the oak pins or pegs which hold the framing together, 
and thereby giving that vitality of expression which should 
be aimed at in all honest craftsmanship. 

The gables of some of the half-timber houses as at Ruthall 
(near Ross), Herefordshire, have rich yet bold carving which 
should be within the scope of a competent carpenter. The 
barge-board with its series of repeating arches and foiled 
cusps, the fine carved pendant at the apex, and the battle- 
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mented tiebeam with the Prince of Wales’s feathers in the 
centre, all add to the rich character of this interesting house. 
The ‘Old American Colonial”’ architecture of the early 
eighteenth century and onwards provides many examples 
such as Hurd House, Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1n which 
timber from the surrounding primeval forests was utilised, 
and into which was translated the homely architecture of 
Queen Anne and the early Georges. Such houses are 
thoroughly suited to the material, and were built by car- 
penters. In the colonnades and entrance porticos the orders 
of architecture are made of slighter proportions suited to 
wood instead of stone. They form some of the most charming 
details of this timber architecture, and mark a return of the 
“ Orders’? to their original material. It is possible that with 
more enlightened building laws and the use of non-flam- 
mable paint, houses of timber, which is a non-conductor, may 
again come into vogue, resulting in buildings which are com- 
paratively warm in winter and cool in summer. It is not only 
in country districts, however, but also in towns that beautiful 
building examples of the carpenter’s craft are to be found. 
Half-Limber Town Examples—The Rectory at Win- 


chester is a simple and sturdy structure, in which the massive | 


beams of the first floor project boldly and throw a deep shadow, 
while the upper part is framed up with widely spaced posts, 
beams, and curved braces, between which is plastered brick- 
work. The march of progress has caused a large number of the 
smaller wooden houses to be destroyed in England, but many 
examples still fortunately remain, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, as an evidence that timber was much used in town 
buildings during the medizval period. 

The fifteenth century wooden house at Ypres in Belgium 
is entirely framed of timber, faced with vertical oak boarding, 
which has taken some beautiful weather stained hues. 
Variety is here given to the upper part by forming the gable 
as a pointed arch, underneath which a trefoil design gives 
interest to an otherwise plain treatment. 

The old houses in Lisieux have the upper storey, which 
forms the dwelling, overhanging the lower. This method was 
often employed in the narrow streets of medizval towns to 
increase the size of the upper rooms, and it also incidentally 
protected the passer-by from garbage thrown from the upper 
windows. The timbers are well strutted and have plaster 
filling, while coupled brackets support a pointed arch, which 
gives shadow and prominence to the overhanging gable. 

London, although so greatly modernised, still possesses 
in Staple Inn, Holborn, a beautiful example of the craft, 
dating from about 1600, and giving a good idea of the build- 
ings of that period. The projecting storeys one above the 
other, the oriel windows under the storey beams, and the 
long undulating horizontal lines of the timbers form a com- 
position most charming in its simplicity and unity of treat- 
ment, and show how well this example of English craftsman- 
ship, having escaped the devastating Great Fire, has stood for 
over 500 years. 

Smaller and more elaborate is the house originally erected 
by Sir Paul Pindar in Bishopsgate Street. The upper part 
shows the variety of treatment obtainable by the projection of 
the floors and by the formation of a splayed bay and circular 
oriel in each storey carrying up the central line of the front. 
The house is fortunately still preserved in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

The Feathers Inn, Ludlow, built in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, is one of the numerous inns where 
good cheer was dispensed in the days that are gone. Con- 
siderable richness has been given to the facade, the two upper 
storeys having posts and beams ornamented. with quatrefoils, 
while the gables above have elaborate barge-boards with 
finial and arched ornamentation beneath. The lower part 
of the building has unfortunately been painted to imitate 
the timber work. 

Leicester’s Hospital, Warwick, is an evidence of the 
philanthropy of the Middle Ages, and owes a good deal of 
its picturesqueness to its quaint position above the roadway 
which passes under the church. The upper storey in this 
case projects considerably and rests on the beams of the 
lower storey, interest being imparted by the varied use of 
timbers both vertical and in a herring-bone pattern. 

Ford’s Hospital, Coventry, is more pretentious, and ap- 
pears to have been erected before A.D. 1517, as a will of that 
date exists giving property to the hospital. 

The posts to the upper and lower storeys are carved with 
buttresses and pinnacles, which show clearly the influence 
of the architecture of the time. The upper part is chiefly 
remarkable for the three projecting oriels, the filigree work 


at the top of the windows, the richly carved barge-boards 
and the moulded finials, 


The internal courtyard has that reposeful character which 
good, honest work generally imparts. The long lines of 
window lights on the ground floor are shaded by the pro. 
jecting upper storeys, so arranged in order to give larger 
rooms. The upright timbers, quaintly fronted with smal) 
buttresses and pinnacles, and the gable at the end of th 
court, are similar in treatment to those on the street facade, 
What can be more delightful and tranquillising than this 
haunt of ancient peace in the midst of the great motor in 
dustry of to-day? ae 

Chartres possesses an old house, part of which has ; 
spiral staircase designed as an external feature, and it is : 
very beautiful example of the use of spiral forms im arch 
tecture. The raking beams show the line of the steps and thi 
main posts are terminated in pendants so as not to interfer 
with people using the entrance doorway. The intermediat 
ornamented studs are connected with arches roughly forme 
and those on the upper storey have carved figures supportin 
a bold projecting cornice. a, 

The detail of the lower part shows very clearly the fram 
ing up and pegging together of this genuine piece of Car 
pentry, patched here and there as occasion has demanded t 
arrest decay. From the consideration of these timbe 
houses as a whole, we pass to some characteristic featu 
which lend themselves in a special manner to the craft of | 
carpenter. 

Turrets.—Heveringham Hall, Suffolk, has an eightee: 
century roof turret over the stable, entrance wh 
is designed in accordance with the architecture of the peri 
The wooden posts supported by the main roof have capita 
over which is a cornice and ogee-shaped roof covered wit 
copper now of a varied and beautiful green. 7 

Guildford Town Hall has a fine hexagonal turret wh 
sits boldly on the roof. The turned balustrading and corm 
are all in keeping with the wooden entablature and pedim 
of the main structure below, which is a typical examph 
the Georgian era. The clock projects boldly from the g 
s) as to be visible’ up and down the High Street, and 
clock-case in itself is a beautiful piece of decorat@ 
carpentry. a 

Porches.—The entrance porchway at Agecroft Hall, Lane 
shire, is a simple treatment for a porch, although iat 


amples were of a richer character. It is recessed behind 
main wall ; the side posts are strengthened with broad baull 
of oak, resting. on a stone base, to protect them from d 
and some character is imparted by the insertion of a ‘pan 
piece pegged to the posts and beam. At the apex of the openil 
is a carved shield, above which a rounded shaft with mould 
capital supports a little oriel window, the underside of whi 
is vigorously carved with simple tracery. q 

The entrance porchway to Little Moreton Hall, Cheshu 
is reached from the bridge over the moat, and is a rich 
carved example, suitable to a nobleman’s mansion. ( 
either side is seen some of the ‘‘black and white’’ timh 
framing, and beyond, on the other side of the courtyard, 0 
of the bay windows which light the old hall.’ 

Huddington Church has a projecting porch, and fl 
weather-beaten piece of carpentry, although devoid of ort 
ment, is perhaps for that reason all the more effective. 7 
posts are housed into longitudinal sills resting on rough sto 
walls, the tie of the roof being formed into a simple ogee cut 
with small battlements along the upper edge. The bar 
board takes the same ogee outline, under which bold cuspiz 
give a subtle variety, and are very effective against the da 
cavity formed by the roof behind. 2 

The porch at Shoreham, Kent, ‘isimore elaborate, but } 
been much restored. The lower pattwis formed as a point 
arch and is of a sturdy character well suited to last | 
centuries. Above are cusped and traceried barge-boari 
which are in strong contrast to the horizontal and cambei 
beam beiow. | 

The doorhead from ,.Uxbridge, Middlesex, is of a la 
type, principally found in towns where the building 1) 
prevents the use of posts to support a projecting roof. 4 
small lower consoles with cherubs’ heads harmonise well w. 
the graceful contour of the upper ones supporting the corn 
and sloping pediment. 
_ The carpenter should be trained to carry out such ca 
ing as this, for nothing tends so much to demoralise a eral 
man as merely preparing work for another to finish. : 

Having dealt with the timber houses of our forefathe 
we may now consider other works in carpentry. | 

Market Crosses.—The Market Cross at Dunster, Som) 
set, is one of many which in the past engaged the carpentt| 
skill. It is descended from the earliest type, which appe’ 
to have consisted merely of a simple timber cross placed uj} 
steps and afterwards adorned with statues of saints, a 
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is doubt occasionally reminded traders of the sacredness of 
yargains. It is an octagonal structure of most pleasing pro- 
yortions, supported on stout oak posts, with pyramidal roof 
laving generous eaves as a protection against the weather. 
(he simple crowning turret and dormer windows all add to 
he utility and effectiveness of this charming structure. 

The Market Cross at Ledbury, Herefordshire, is a rectan- 
gular example of an even more pronounced timber-type ful- 
illing its purpose with that directness which is always pleas- 
ng. Here the open ground storey forming the market space 
ind protected from rain by the market hall above, has oak 
nests standing upon a masonry foundation. This market 
iall is reached by a staircase at one end and is supported on 
yvackets springing from the tops of the posts, the walls being 
formed of oak studs and rails. 

Windmills.—The windmill at Haarlem, in Holland, is 
un example from the country consecrated to windmills, and 
\s a type of structure which in the past formed no incon- 
iderable portion of the carpenter’s craft. In the low-lying 
listricts of Norfolk and Suffolk, windmills help in an effec- 
Live manner to give interest and contrast to the flatness of 
-he country, and as they are placed to catch as much wind as 
possible, the timbers have to be strongly braced, tenoned and 
pegged together. 

_ Bridges.—From windmills we pass to bridges, and the 
imple foot-bridge over a small creek in the Fens indicates how 
she craft aided intercourse in rural districts, and there is 
tlways something to learn from the framing and arrangement 


pf the timbers in such structures which vary sufficiently to — 


make each one a novelty in itself. 

| The coyered bridge erected at Great Tangley Manor, 
Surrey, from the designs of Mr. Philip Webb, is a most 
pleasing example which might be more often followed nowa- 
‘lays in the laying out of gardens through which runs a 
stieam. This modern example has strutted beams carrying 
she timber floor and posts and struts supporting the trellis 
roof, which is covered with many coloured clematis. 

|. Pergolas.—The Tea House and Pergola at Easton Lodge, 
Essex, by Mr. H. A. Peto, are features which at a moderate 
sest might well be more frequently employed in the lay-out of 
sountry gardens, for one of the great charms of outdoor car- 
gentry is that timber sooner takes on the appearance of age 
vhan any other material. 

The pergola with its simple balustrade rests on posts and 
che upper part is treated with plain squared timbers. The 
ittle lake tea-house on the right is formed of oak uprights 
and provided with shuttered windows. 

I have now dealt with external carpentry, which in all 
seriods has been kept comparatively free from ornament ; 
out with internal carpentry it should be observed that more 
‘reedom is naturally allowed in this respect as it is sheltered 
‘rom the elements. 


Internal Carpentry. 


_ Floors.—The dining-room at Ockwells Manor, Berkshire, 
shows the straightforward medieval treatment of. floor 


| 


“Vinbers, which were left exposed and truthfully indicated 


their purpose. In the sixteenth century, however, archi- 
tects began to be ashamed to show the floor timbers, and so 
plastered them up, with insanitary results, since it made a 
home for mice and filth of all kinds. This interior shows 
the main beams fulfilling their purpose of supporting the 
sturdy, joists and forming a much more effectiye treatment 
than the whitewashed plaster of the usual modern type. 

Henry the Eighth’s apartment at Hever Castle is a 
more elaborate example, with main beams into which the 
subsidiary joists are framed, both being enriched by mould- 
ings. This room shows also the wall panelling, a wooden 
bedstead with carved oak posts, and a table, all of which 
indicate the good work ‘done in the Tudor period. 

The interior of the hall at ‘‘ Homeleigh,’’ Potter’s Bar, 
is a small example of a modern building treated in the 
same way. It has exposed joists, above which two thick- 
nesses of floor boards are laid with felt between to prevent 
the passage of sound. The upright timbers supporting the 
walls above honestly express their purpose, and the furniture 
and panelling are all in keeping. 

The living room in the same house is treated similarly, 
and cupboards are formed above the ingle-nook. Thus by 
applying the principles of the past to the needs of the 
present we can obtain simple and satisfactory results. 

Roofs.—The carpenter’s craft provided the most ready 
means for effectually protecting the interiors of all buildings 
from the elements. 

The roof at St. Sabina, Rome, was one of the first built 
by the early Christians, end its ‘‘king post’’ roof trusses 
are placed about 10 feet apart and support purlins on which 
rest the ordinary rafters and roof covering. From this 
simple type the medieval craftsman evolved those elaborate 
rcofs which are so essentially English that they stand out 
as unique in the annals of carpentry, for in no other country 
are such magnificent examples to be found. 

Causton Church, Norfolk, is a splendid example of a 
roof which is known as the ‘‘ hammer beam,’’ and which is 
most frequently found in Norfolk and Suffolk. This type of 
roof was introduced in order to obtain greater apparent 
internal height by omitting the horizontal tie beam. The 
hemmer beam, which is the short horizontal beam pro- 
jecting at right angles from the walls, supports a vertical 
post which is framed into the principal rafter, and the 
weight of the roof is taken low down the wall by means of 
a curved brace connecting the inner end of the hammer 
beam to a wall. piece supported by a stone corbel. The 
hammer beams, in this example supporting carved angels, 
have beautiful mouldings carried along the wall plate, 
beneath which are other carved angels holding shields. The 
roof is further enriched with tracery in the spaces between 
the hammer beams, curved braces and principal rafters. 
This form of roof causes a considerable amount of outward 
pressure on the walls, which, however, were strengthened by 
the massive buttresses of the Gothic period. 

The ‘‘ Angel’’ roof of March Church has two tiers of 
hammer beams, the upper one occurring at the level of the 
lower purlin. A number of carved angels with wide-spread- 
ing wings ornament the corbels, hammer beams, and upper 
part of the roof above the collar beam. The panelling at 
the feet of the rafters and the two supporting purlins are 
beautifully floriated and carved, while the curved braces to 
the hammer beams spring from the pinnacled canopies 
ornamenting the wall pieces. Although the various parts 
are strongly pegged together, it has been found necessary to 
introduce four tie rods to prevent the feet of the principal 
rafters from spreading. 

The roof at Eltham Palace, Kent, is a splendid example 
of those domestic hammer-beam roofs often found in the 
feudal halls of our ancestors. The hammer beams project 
boldly from the walls and support the vertical posts which 
connect them with the principal rafters. From their ex- 
tremities spring four-centred curved ribs to the underside 
of the moulded collar beams, which support ornamental 
wooden posts. The curved ribs are also continued down to 
the feet of the rafters to give additional strength, but as will 
be seen this has not been sufficient for the purpose, and iron 
straps have been introduced. The purlins support the 
common rafters, and are stiffened by curved wind braces in 
each bay. 

The moulded pendants at the end of the hammer beams 
give considerable richness to this remarkable piece of car- 
pentry and form a good starting point for the curved ribs 
which span the central part, and also for the braces which 
connect it below to the wall piece. These pendants were 
originally encased with perforated tracery secured by oak 
pins, but this has disappeared, the post itself being now 
exposed. 
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Staple Inn, Holborn, has a roof over the hall which 
although very plain and simple compared with Eltham 
Palace and the church roofs of Norfolk, is yet worthy of 
careful study. The hammer beams project boldly, and are 
connected by the usual curved braces to the wall pieces. 
The posts at the end of the hammer beams have carved 
pendants, and from about half-way up their sides spring 
curved braces, as in the old roof tree, to give intermediate 
support both to the collar beams spanning the hall and the 
purlins, which stretch from one truss to the next. The 
plaster applied to the underside of the common rafters has 
unfortunately destroyed the raison d’étre of the visible 
timbers. 

Westminster Hall roof is the most remarkable hammer- 
beam example. The hall, 290 feet long by 68 feet broad, is, 
with the exception of the Hall of Justice at Padua, by far 
the largest unobstructed area covered by a wooden roof of 
an artistic character. The carved hammer beams project 
boldly and are connected by curved braces to the wall pieces, 
which are taken, for precaution, low down the wall. A 
curved brace, as at Eltham, is here introduced to stiffen the 
whole framing, and it is carried from the base of the wall 
pieces to the underside of the collar, being joined by a 
second curved brace starting from the end of the hammer 
beams. This unrivalled example of the carpenter’s craft 
emphasises the nobility of wood as a building material, as 
it more than holds its own against the fretted vault of 
stone, and has for over 500 years been the admiration of the 
civilised world. 

The nave of Bangor Cathedral has a typical fifteenth- 
century roof of almost flat pitch which is covered with lead. 
This type was popular for economical reasons, as less timber 
was required and there was little'outward pressure on the 
walls owing to their flatness, and they partake of the 
character of floors. In this example the principals have 
curved braces where they reach the walls, and support 
secondary beams which are formed into panels with carved 
bosses at their intersections. 

The choir roof at Hexham Abbey, Yorkshire, well shows 
such a roof in which the principal rafters and purlins are 
framed into each other, their joints being marked by fine 
carved bosses. The broad rafters are here laid so as to show 
their greatest width, thus giving boldness to the design and 
a generous use of material, which is important, for architec- 
ture is an esthetic art which should impress the beholder 
with apparent as well as with real strength. 

Brinsop Court, Herefordshire, illustrates very appro- 
pliately the term ‘‘ roof tree,’’ which is so often employed 
to express our conception of ‘‘ home.’’ The beam not only 
serves the purpose of a tie to prevent the rafters pushing 
out the walls, but is made extra strong to support the central 
timbers, which spread out like the branches of a tree, help- 
ing to support the roof ridge, and give a characteristically 
substantial appearance to the hall. 

It is not only, however, the better known buildings which 
are worthy of study, for many an old ruined barn, such as 
that at Leamington Pele, Northumberland, tells us how the 
craftsman took his material very much as he found it and 
roughly shaped it to answer the required conditions. Here 
the principal rafters are carried down below the tie to rest 
upon stone corbels, and the interest given to the framing 
by the natural contours of the timbers is a delightful con- 
ae with the machine-made regularity of much modern 
work, 

The study of old work is most of all profitable when it 
can be applied to modern structures, and I therefore show 
you two examples of timber roofs recently erected. 

The plain queen post roof was constructed a few years 
back over a small mission room in the East End of London. 
Money was scarce, and the instructions were to provide a 
weather-proof shed at the smallest possible cost, and this 
design was the result. Later on, however, money was forth- 
coming from a liberal donor, and the alteration from a 
simple mission room to a more dignified church was decided 
upon. The view shows the transformation effected by remov- 
ing the tie beams, queen posts and struts without touching 
the original roof covering. The tie beams were replaced by 
iron tie rods, and the queen posts by vertical queen rods. 
Curved arch pieces were inserted between the ends of what 
have now become hammer beams. The purlins, which had 
now lost their supporting struts, were trussed by means of 
steel rods which are truthfully exposed between the vertical 
studding above the hammer beams. A small king post over 
the collar completed the transformed roof, thus adding to 
the apparent height of the structure by the inclusion of the 
roof-in its general proportion. 
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-workmanship which it is well to study. 
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King’s College School, Wimbledon, recently constructed, 
has a queen post timber roof oyer the school hall, which is one 
of the largest in England, measuring 85 feet by 42 feet 
6 inches. In this case economy had to be studied, and the roof 
was designed to be as effective as possible under the circum- 
stances. The tie-beam is in one piece of Carolina pine, and 
character is given by the use of wall pieces and struts sup- 
ported on carved corbels, and by the introduction of thin slats 
of wood giving the appearance of tracery, and effectively help- 
ing the acoustic properties. These practical examples will, 
I think, be of interest to those of you who are actual crafts- 


“men. 


Arcading.—The arcading at Rushton Hall, Northants, 
shows another use for carpentry where timber columns of 
the Doric type, raised on sturdy pedestals, are employed to 
support arches which carry an upper landing. Timber, 
indeed, is the most suitable material for the interiors of 
houses, and is so much more homely and cosy than cold-— 
looking stone or marble, that there is always something satis- 
factory in its use. yi 

Staircases.—From arcading we pass to staircases, and 
that at the Castle House, Deddington, is one of a type im 
use since the days of the Tudors. It is a plain and unpre- 
tentious example of the Georgian period, formed with solid 
oak steps and, owing to the narrow opening caused by the 
returning flights, has a single wide newel which receives the 
tenons of the plain-moulded strings and solid handrails, and 
gives a fine breadth of treatment to the design. “a 

Furniture.—l have now dealt briefly, but I hope sugges- 
tively, with the work of the carpenter in its external and 
internal aspects, but there yet remains the consideration of | 
the fitting up of buildings for use and convenience. I give 
you some examples which are well within the domain of the 
carpenter, and which exhibit that solidity and appropriate- 
ness which is so pleasing. 

Table.—The oak table is a sturdy example of the Jacobean 
period (4.p. 1640), the excellent workmanship of which is 
evident from the fact that it has lasted for 270 years. The 
turned legs with the footrails tenoned and pegged into them 
at the base satisfy the esthetic taste, and the upper part is 
also well and solidly framed together. The small stool at the 
side with legs leaning inwards towards the top is a charac- 
teristic example of the period and was designed to be packed 
away under the table when not in use. =. 

Settle. -The old oak table settle may fairly be regarded as 
the work of a carpenter. The posts are left square to receive 
the foot and seat rails, the former being secured to cross 
pieces, and the latter supported by turned legs. The shaped 
elbow-rests and the simple planked back, which hinges for- 
ward on wooden pegs for use as a table, indicate a desire for 
utility and compactness, which should commend itself to 
these matter-of-fact days when many try to make their homes | 
in flats or seek the simple life in an old-style country 
cottage. | 

Chair.—The armchair of the time of Elizabeth has all 
the characteristics of previous examples, and as it has ful- 
filled its purpose for well over 300 years, and is still capable 
of being used for a similar period, it is a piece of solid 


Bedstead.—The oak bedstead at Brede Place, Sussex, is of 
the samme period. Tt has solid posts with the strap pattern, 
above which turned balusters of excellent design support the 
canopy, carved with running ornament. It is a curious 
commentary on the cepetition of history that after wooden 
bedsteads have been so long discarded they are now again im 
use. There is something so very pleasing in the solidity and 
simplicity of seventeenth century furniture which renders it 
specially suitable as an inspiration for designs for the prizes | 
now offered by the Carpenters’ Company. How much, indeed, 
of the later work of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepple- 
white will thus stand the test of time, and how much of | 
the modern gimcrack furniture with spider-like legs and_ 
meagre frames will still exist to bear evidence of sound cra 
manship 500 years hence? 

Finale.—A lecture, however, at the best only gives gener 1 
ideas, and its principal use is to stimulate imagination and | 
kindle enthusiasm. I have, therefore, brought up for your 
inspection a number of sketches, made at different times, of 
work in wood, and also a collection of large diagrams bearing 
on the subject, which I hope will interest you. 

Although we have now ranged over a wide field and made | 
a cursory inspection of many buildings, we have by no means 
exhausted the scope of the carpenter’s work, much of which 
is seen in the marvellous carved choir stalls, reredoses, and 
numerous other fittings in our cathedrals. We have, indeed, 
seen how a plentiful supply of excellent timber has contri-| 
luted to the making of sturdy examples of craftsmanship, and) 
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ope that the pressing question of afforestation in this 
ntry will soon be taken up. It is certainly nothing less 
n a national scandal that we have to get our timber from. 
rway and the Baltic, and that our craftsmen have to use 
specially grown for them by the paternal Governments 
Austria and Italy. The. Local Government Board should 
lude a Forestry Department on the lines of the United 
tes Forest Service, which has produced such excellent re- 
ts in that country. 
li is difficult indeed to talk of carpentry without en- 
siasm, and for those who have worked at the bench, as I 
re done, there is something in the actual making of any- 
ng useful and suitable for its purpose which is very in- 
ring. Timber in itself is a delightful material, and the 
asant smell of freshly-worked wood, the music produced by 
h successive saw-cut and the sound of the plane producing 
erisp shavings, act in an exhilarating way as an aid to 
craftsman, so very different to the unpleasant conditions 
aching to the dust and chippings produced by the sculptor’s 
sel or the smell of the painter’s oils. Ruskin, in the 
sible of Amiens,’’ gives us some thoughts on the beauty of 
iber as a material, in referring to the stalls of that 
hedral. ‘‘ Aisles and porches, lancet windows and roses 
| can see elsewhere as well as here, but such carpenter’s 
‘k you cannot. It is late, fully developed Flamboyant, 
t past the fifteenth century, and has some Flemish stoli- 


y mixed with the playing French fire of it ; but woodcarv- | 


' was the Picard’s joy from his youth up, and so far as I 
yw, there is nothing else so beautiful cut out of the goodly 
ps of the world. Sweet and young grained wood it is; 
, trained and chosen for such work, sound now as 400 
‘Ts since. Under the carver’s hand it seems to cut like 
'y, to fold like silk, to grow like living branches, to leap 
> living flames, Canopy crowning canopy, pinnacle pierc- 
| pinnacle—it shoots and wreaths itself into an enchanted 
,de, inextricable, imperishable, fuller of leafage than any 
est, and fuller of story than any book.’’ 

I hope that those of you who are actual craftsmen will 
.e away some pleasant recollections of the work of the past ; 
1 have renewed your belief in the nobility of the craft 
ich it is the special aim of the Worshipful Company of 
tpenters to encourage and maintain, and have gained some 
ca of the varied treatment of timber, while those of you who 
. otherwise interested will, I hope, henceforth do your best 
(support good, solid and honest craftsmanship, devoid of 
iretricious ornament, and suitable for its purpose. 


| 
-EDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A Ta meeting of the Society held on Thursday, January 27— 
_ Mr. Ascough Chapman occupying the chair in the 
uence of the President, Mr. Percy Robinson—Mr. J. A. 
Atch, of Kettering, author of several important works deal- 
i with English architecture, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
‘zabethan House as Illustrated by Contemporary Archi- 
ctural Drawings.”’ In his introductory remarks Mr. Gotch, 
«erring to the Smithson collection of drawings, recounted 
iv Mr. Pegge, an antiquary living in the last years of the 
ihteenth century, had mentioned as having recently been 
i a collection of drawings and plans of houses made by an 
bhitect named Smithson in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
Imes. This collection had been lost to public view until two 
irs ago, when it was exhibited at a meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
liturned out to be of unusual historical interest, showing, 
uit did, the methods of house planning in James the First’s 
ie. There was already well known to architects another 
lection of a similar kind made largely in Elizabeth’s reign 
he architect John Thorpe. The two collections supplement 
%h other, and together afford a complete picture of the 
velopment of house. design during the sixty years from 
1{0-1630, a period during which were built all the fine houses 
‘wn as Elizabethan and Jacobean, including such places 
a‘;Burghley House, Kirby Hall, Holdenby House, Hatfield 
Huse, Bolsover: Castle, Wollaton Hall, and many others. 
Ps lecturer described many of the drawings and showed re- 
piductions of them upon the screen. They indicated, he 
sal, the gradual and very interesting change which took place 
house planning at that period. Prior to the sixteenth 
setury planning had been rather haphazard; the hall, how- 
“\r, had always been the chief apartment, forming the 
etre of the house, with the family rooms at one end and 
tse for the servants at the other. 

John Thorpe, the typical designer of Elizabeth’s time, 
tained this root idea, but arranged his rooms in a sym- 
mrical manner, wing balancing wing and window answering 
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to window. Gradually, however, the hall ceased to be the 
heart of the house, and instead of being the principal living- 
room, it became a vestibule leading to the rooms in constant 
use. This change was also perceptible in the Smithson 
drawings, and when the hall ceased to play its former part 
and became a vestibule, one of the strongest links with the 
medizeval past was broken. 

The elevations (or views) of the houses included in the two 
collections also showed the change from the semi-Gothic treat- 
ment of the early days of Elizabeth to the more formal and 
Classic treatment which became fashionable at the end of 
James the First’s reign. These changes, which led house 
design from medieval ways into paths of modern methods, 
were admirably illustrated by reproductions from the Thorpe 
and Smithson drawings, which displayed at the same time the 
powers of draughtsmanship and of design of architects in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Mr. Gotch was at the close accorded a vote of thanks for 
his paper, and a discussion ensued, in which Messrs. W. H. 
Thorpe, 8S. D. Kitson, and Ascough Chapman participated. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held on February 10, 
when Mr. Raymond Unwin will discuss the planning of 
garden suburbs, with special reference to the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. 


ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 
N the Chancery Division on Tuesday, February 1, Mr. 

Justice Joyce had before him an action by Mr. Alex- 
ander Murray Smith, owner of the freehold houses 40 and 
42 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, against the Anglo- 
American Oil Company, Ltd., to restrain an alleged ob- 
struction of ancient lights from a building now being 
erected by the defendants opposite on the site of 36 and 38 
Queen Anne’s Gate, lately pulled down. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Sheldon appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr, Younger, K.C., and Mr. Neville for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Hughes stated that the title of the plaintiff and the 
antiquity of the lights were admitted subject to one small 
point, and the question would be whether the obstruction 
that would be caused by the defendants’ new building, which 
was not yet erected, was one that plaintiff was entitled to 
complain of and have stopped. 

His Lordship: Not yet erected ? 

Mr. Hughes: Not completed. The building is in course 
of erection. 

His Lordship: Have they begun to interfere with your 
lights already ? 

Mr. Hughes: No. At present our light is better than, 
ever it was before because we have nothing in front of us 
except a steel skeleton. 

His Lordship: Where is it? 

Mr. Hughes: Queen Anne’s Gate. Nos. 40 and 42 belong 
to Mr. Murray Smith. He lives in No. 40. They. are old 
houses. He bought one in 1899 and the other in 1902. 
They are not lofty houses; they have windows looking 
towards the north. On the north side were two houses 
comparatively modern, having been built in 1871. They 
were Nos. 36 and 38. One was occupied by the late Sir 
Clinton Dawkins and the other by Sir Charles Forster. His 
Lordship would notice from the plans that these two houses 
were very high relative to the width of the street, with the 
result that there was very little light before they were pulled 
down. The new building of the defendants was to be 5 feet 
longer to the west. Instead of being rounded off at the 
corner it was continued in a straight line for 5 feet further 
than the old houses. That was a very important point, 
because it very largely reduced the light coming to the plain- 
tiff’s houses. The wall of the new building was to be the 
same height from the ground to the cornice, 62 feet 6 inches, 
but the roof was totally different. The old roof sloped back 
at an angle of something like 60 degrees, and had in it three 
narrow dormers only 4 feet 9 inches wide. The new building 
would have four large, almost continuous, dormers 12 feet 
wide, in addition to big trusses. 

Counsel said that in the new building there would be an 
equivalent to an enormous increase in the height of the wall, 
reducing the light in this narrow street very substantially 
having regard to the little there was before. With respect to 
No. 40 it was a matter of importance because it interfered 
with the immediate comfort of the plaintiff, and with 
respect to No. 42, which was unoccupied, it would greatly 
depreciate the selling or letting value. 

Mr. Younger said that the case for the defence was that 
the height was very little above the height of the old build- 
ings, and that there were compensations in the way of 
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absence of obstructions which would more than make up for 
the light taken away. 

His Lordship suggested referring the matter for report to 
an independent expert, and both parties agreeing to Mr. 
John Slater, it was arranged that a joint letter should be 
sent to that gentleman asking him to act. 


REINFORCED-CONCRETE CHIMNEY 
CONSTRUCTION,* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Ves author’s experiments led him to the following con- 
clusions :— 

(1) That neat cement behaved better under great heat 
than out of it. The average compressive strength of 
23-inch cubes placed in flue for 28 days, after having re- 
mained in air for 14 days, was 52.6 tons on the cube com- 
pared with 33.6 tons when placed in water for a similar 
period ; the tensile strength per square inch of the briquettes 
being 1,008 lbs., compared with 850 lbs. in the water test. 

(2) That concrete (3 parts standard sand to 1 part Port- 
land cement) if not well set behaved very badly under heat. 
The average tensile strength of briquettes 1-inch section (3 to 
1) placed in flue for 28 days, after being in air for 14 days, 
was 105 Ibs., compared with 310 lbs. at 7 days, and 460 lbs. 
at 28 days in water. 

(3) That if the concrete had had at least a two-months’ 
set before heat was applied a temperature of 900 deg. Fahr. 
would not affect it in the least. This might be taken as the 
safe temperature in reinforced-concrete chimneys. . 

(4) That the 3 to 1 specimens in these tests giving such 
poor results pointed to the necessity of having no voids 
whatever in any concrete work, it being well known that 3 to 
1 briquettes made of standard sand contained a considerable 
quantity. of air spaces. 

(5) That only allowing the specimens 14 days before sub- 
jecting them to the heat was far too short a period in actual 
work, The greatest advantage was obtained by letting the 
heat get at the concrete after the longest time had been 
given for the cement to set. 

(6) Concrete mixed with 10 per cent. of water (which 
should be the maximum in work of this class) would contain 
only about 1 per cent. of free water after a two-months’ set. 
Heat should not be applied to concrete until the latter had 
had a two-months’ set, a longer set than say three months 
would be preferable. 


* A paper read by Mr. E. Matthews before the Concrete Insti- 
tute on January 20. 


DESIGN FOR BIOLQGICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. PETERSBURG.—F. KorsovUxkHINE, Architect. — 


evenly and form no plane of cleavage. Additional ring § 


[From Zodtchy, 


Reinforced-concrete chimneys had been objected te 
the following grounds :—(1) Because occasionally during th 
hardening of the concrete hair cracks have been noticed @ 
the concrete surface, and it had been thought that 
might affect the temperature in the chimney and conse 
quently the draught; (2) because chimneys construcved ¢ 
this material were, in the opinion of some, unsightly. 

With regard to the first objection, Mr. Matthews 
mitted that hair cracks did frequently occur when a 
concrete surface was setting, but these were only ski 
and in the case of a chimney could not possibly affect th 
ternal temperature. As to the second objection, there | 
no reason why a reinforced-concrete chimney should b 
sightly ; it could be made ornamental if required so, and 
no great extra cost. ‘ 

The aggregate in the concrete in the case of ch 
was fine, but coarser material was used in the founda 
All concrete was well tamped. The factor of safety 
well-known chimney builders in America was between 4 a 
and provision was frequently made for stresses which bi 4 
be set up by a maximum wind velocity of 100 miles an ho 
a velocity which was practically unknown here. : 

In this country it is not at all likely that a chimney ¥ 
ever be subjected to such a test, but in America there 
likelihood that it might be. During the Galveston 
tornado, for example, which occurred in September 
the force of the wind was registered at 50 lbs. per 
foot on a surface at right angles to the direction of the 
It had been the custom both in Great Britain and A 
to take the maximum wind pressure at 50 Ibs. per 
fcot on a square shaft, and half this on a circular shat 

No tensile stresses on the concrete were allowed for. 
chimneys were well anchored by continuing the vertical s 
bars into the foundation and then bending them throu 
degrees. The large number of vertical bars in the oute! 
was divided into two portions, one-half of which wer 
to reinforce the upper part of the foundation slab, 
other half, which alternated around the chimney, w 
at the bottom of the slab. All of the vertical bars 
inner or expansion shell were carried down into the 
tions and bent over. Continuity in the steel was p 
by overlapping the ends of the bars at least 30 dia 


forcement and temperature stresses by the horizontal ™ 
of plain round rods (as already described) bent to 
circle. These latter were spaced not more than 18 
apart vertically, and, as in the case of joists in the ¥ 
steel, the breaks in the bars were staggered so as to occ 4 
was placed at any bends in the vertical steel, as at the off 
and foundation. In designing a chimney the stresses W‘ 
computed at several sections. 


| 
: 


oundation. 
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* BANK OF THE CREDIT FONCIER OF PENSA.—A, von Houwen, Architect. 


{From Zodtchy» 


The foundations were frequently reinforced by two meshes 
of steel bars as already explained, the top mesh running at 
‘ight angles to the side of the foundation for its full width, 


he bottom mesh consisting of bars laid diagonally in each 
lirection at an angle of 45 degrees from the side of the 
Additional vertical bars should be placed on 
hhe sides of the smoke opening to take the place of those 


mitted in that opening, and additional bars placed above 


ind below the smoke opening to furnish lintel and sill 
‘einforcement. 
The forms used in the construction of reinforced chimneys 


vere necessarily somewhat complicated and intricate. 
Mr. Wii11am Dunn, in opening the discussion, said that 


here was no doubt that reinforced concrete was a suitable 


naterial for chimney construction ; the few failures were due 
10 defects within their power to control, such as faulty con- 
itruction or design. Up to three years ago in America there 
iad been about half a dozen complete failures, blown down, 
‘allen down, or torn down. But it was highly probable that 
American builders of such chimneys had now learnt some- 
hing from those failures. Mr. Dunn said that he built a 


rick chimney about 130 feet high some ten years ago, which 


xad been in use but a very short time when it badly cracked. 


‘This, however, was not due to any defect in the design of the 


himney, but to excessive heat from the boiler flues. The tem- 
perature of the escaping gases at the base of a chimney 
thould never exceed 400° to 600° ; in this case an automatic 


_toker had been fitted to the boiler, the coal supply had caked, 


ind the supply of oxygen was insufficient for proper combus- 
ion, with the result that the temperature reached about 
,400°. . When the stoking was put right and the temperature 
reduced to normal the cracking ceased. Brick chimneys 
isually show cracks owing to the temperature inside being 
9 much above that outside, especially when there is a gale of 
vind and sleet. The inside lining in the lower part is a 
wrotection, but the temperature all up the shaft remains 
igh, indeed, it is only about 20 to 30 per cent. less near the 
op than it is at the bottom. Horizontal and vertical cracks 
“ppear in reinforced concrete chimneys, though not of an 
arming character. Special care with the reinforcement had 
o be exercised at the point where there was a reduction in 
he diameter of the shaft. The lesser weight of concrete 
himneys was not always an advantage, as, for instance, in 
onsidering the stability of the chimney this lesser weight on 
he stresses in the steel and concrete is considerable. 


the greater the weight of the chimney in relation to the 


xposed surface the less the relative effect produced by the 
vending moment due to wind. In a well-designed brick 
himney there is no tension on the windward side, as brick 
oot resist tension, But in a reinforced concrete chimney 


the line of action of the wind and dead load may be allowed 
to cut any horizontal section beyond the kern, as the steel 
takes up any tension. The durability of a chimney is largely 
a question of temperature: 1t appears from experiments with 
cubes and actual experience that temperatures of 400° to 
600° do not injuriously affect gravel concrete. It is only 
when the temperature is 750° or so that injury results. This 
leaves only a small margin in case of excessive temperatures. 
Concrete formed of limestone should never be used for work 
exposed to great heat, as it begins to lose strength under 
500°. A slightly wetter mixture than usual is desirable to 
secure proper adhesion to the bars. Circular rods seem pre- 
ferable to T bars for the reinforcement, owing to the special 
care required in tamping the concrete round the T bars to 
secure adhesion. The contention put forward that reinforced 
concrete chimneys saved about half the time compared with 
brick ones was open to doubt, as it was very doubtful wisdom 
to allow the workmen to build more than a few feet a day. 
Another objection to the concrete chimney was its parallel 
form as dictated by considerations of economy. This was less 
pleasing than the tapered shaft. However, in America 
tapered shafts are now being constructed by special centring. 

Mr. Percy Tavtor claimed that when it was considered 
that the stresses of a chimney were due first to weight and 
then to wind it would be agreed that concrete was an ideal 
material. None of the author’s experimental samples had 
been in the flues for more than twenty-eight days; this was 
not, in his opinion, enough. He himself had been making 
experiments on samples that had been in the flues for more 
than fifteen months, and some he had not even yet taken 
out. A common mistake in chimney construction was to stop 
the lining a third of the way up; whereas if a lining was 
required at the bottom it was also necessary at the top, though 
perhaps a little thinner there. 

Mr. Jounson described the experiments that he had con- 
ducted in connection with a reinforced concrete chimney 
erected at the works of Messrs. Lyle & Sons. According to 
his experience the concrete should be as dry as possible in 
order to withstand the heat. After their chimney had been 
erected twelve months the lining was thoroughly examined 
and seven or eight cracks—not hair cracks, but definite frac- 
tures—were discovered. There were not the same number on 
the outside as on the inside. Their experience was that the 
outer chimney and the lining should not be made simul- 
taneously, as the expansion of the latter is very great. They 
were also led to the conclusion that the method of introduc- 
ing an offset was wrong, as it was the alteration in the thick- 
ness which caused the trouble. He did not believe if at their 
works they had another chimney to build that they would 
decide to again adopt reinforced concrete. There was far 
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more than the shape and the materials in the making of a 


chimney. A competent superintendent ought to be on the | 


spot during the whole period of construction, for if a single 
mistake were made the chimney might be ruined. 

Mr. Fazer pointed out the desirability in designing a 
chimney of keeping the thickness as small as possible by a 
literal introduction of steel. The general experience at the 
works of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers had 
been that in every case there was a tendency to crack on 
the outside of the chimney much more than on the inside. It 
was not yet known what exactly determines these cracks ; in 
their case it appeared to be the temperature. If cracks are 
more likely to occur on the outside than on the imside, it 
would appear to be better to put the reinforcement nearer 
the outside than near the centre. It was always advisable to 
take a fairly low unit of stress, because the tendency of the 
concrete to crack made the conditions very indeterminate. 
It should be remembered that the expansion and contraction 
which occurred in concrete chimneys was not due to tempera- 
ture alone, but also to the nature of the material itself. 

At the conclusion of the discussion a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Mr. E. R. Matthews for his paper. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

“** Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book for 1910.” 

Directories, Lid. 4s.) 

E doyen of price books still maintains its position and 

its level of prices as well as its old familiar form and 
arrangement, from which it would be foolish to depart, as 
those who are accustomed to use ‘‘ Laxton ’’ would be incon- 
venienced if they were unable to find things where they are 
wont to be. At the same time due note is taken of advances 
in building matters. Thus electric lighting, its rules and 
prices, are brought up to date; the London County Council 
General Powers Act, 1909, so far as amending the London 
Building Acts, is included, and so also is the Cinemato- 
graph Act, 1909, together with the regulations under that 

ct. 


(Kelly’s 


** Lockwood’s Builder’s, Architect’s, Contractor’s, and 
Engineer’s Price Book for 1910.’’ Edited by Francis 

T. W. Miller, A-R.I.B.A. (Crosby Lockwood & Co. 
Lockwood’s Price Book also makes its yearly appear- 
ance, and retains its own points which make some prefer it 
to “‘ Laxton.” The prices are not on the high grade, but on 
what is now the ordinary level of good everyday work. A 
useful feature is the annotations from the London Building 
Acts with references to decided cases, by Mr. A. J. David, 
B.A., LL.M. ; 


*““ Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price Book.’’ 
Edited by Clyde Young, A.R.I.B.A. Revised by 

_ Stanford M. Brooks. (E. & F. N. Spon, Lid. 

3s. net.) 

Being a pocket-book, Spon’s does not vie in size or com- 
pleteness as regards prices with more bulky volumes, but it 
is more than a price book and contains a large amount of 
useful information on many matters connected with build- 
ing. An addition to the present edition is the inclusion 
of tables of constants of labour in all trades, which gives 
particulars of the time in which workmen ought to do 
specific kinds of work. 


“ Jordan’s Tabulated Weights of Angle, Tee and Bulb 
Iron and Steel.’” By Chas. H. Jordan, M.I.B.A. 
(E. & F. M. Spon, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


Although primarily intended for the use of naval archi- 
tects, shipbuilders and manufacturers, these tables should 
also be valuable to architects and builders as giving informa- 
tion as to the weights, sizes and sectional areas of various 
forms of rolled steel that are less used than they might be in 
building by reason of the non-recognition that H steel joists, 
angles and channels are not the only shapes on the market. — 


“ The Local Government Annual and Official Directory, 
1910."’ Edited by S. Edgecumbe Rogers. (The 
Local Government Journal Office. 1s. 6d.) 

_ Besides its use as a directory of the officials connected 
with local government this annual contains useful abstracts 


of the more important legislation of the past year connected 
with and affecting local government. ies 
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“‘ The Local Government Manual,” 1910. (Shaw & Sons 
7s. 6d. net.) 


This volume has now reached its fiity-fiith year of 
publication, and it becomes more comprehensive with each 
edition as the ramifications of the Local Government Boare 
steadily increase. The publishers say that it is corrected 
up to December of last year, and they have included some 
additional matter. The 800 odd pages are crammed full o 
lists of public bodies and public officers of all sorts. The 
list of urban districts and rural district councils, with th 
names and, in many cases, the addresses of the officers, alone 
occupies 160 pages. The arrangement is most orderly, ane 
the information sought can be quickly obtained. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEA 
HE American Architect illustrates two church buildings 
which are not very successful renderings of Gothic, 
a number of drawings by students of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects. a 
La Construction Moderne gives a full account, with illus 
trations, of the church of Jesus Adolescent, which is in 
course of construction at Nazareth, Palestine, as the centre 
of an orphanage founded by the R.P. Athanase Pruy, and 
has been designed by M. L. Gauthier. 
Berliner Architekturwelt is devoted entirely to the work” 
of Alfred Grenander, one of the leading architects of Berlin, 
whose work, with an ultra simplicity of detail, is full of 
piguancy and evidence of thought. 
Het Huis continues its account of the charming old me 
of Oud-Deventer, and also has an article on Old and New 
Enkhuizen, both of which are fully illustrated. Some ex-) 
amples are also given of modern internal treatments. 
The Architectural Review, in its August number, whi 
has just reached us, illustrates the work of Messrs. York & 
Sawyer, which is largely concerned with banks and other” 
financial institutions, and is remarkable for its severel 
classical treatment. fl 
Engineering Record has an interesting illustrated deserip- 
tion of the grand stand at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, — 
in which is included a formula for the design of an isacoustic 
curve. | 
The Engineering Magazine commences a series of articles 
on ‘‘ Industrial Applications of Reinforced Concrete,’ with | 
references to examples erected in the United States, in which 
is discussed in general terms the merits of the various” 
methods of constructing buildings of steel and concrete. = 


i 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinio 
expressed by Correspondents. |] rs 


The Competition Question. 

Srez,—Mr. Gibbs’s suggestion—excellent as if is—is un= 
likely to be adopted by promoters. Why not go to the root 
of the matter and prevent architects from wasting their” 
time? We all prepare sketch plans which are subsequently — 
only elaborated, and if we get on wrong lines in the draft 
plan all work is thereafter wasted. Consequently we sug- 
gest that competitors submit their sketches in the initial 
stage to the assessor, from which a limited number could 
be selected. To ensure the assessor being safeguarded fron 
suspicion of preference the sketches could be sent through 
the President of the Institute (in whom we all have con- 
fidence), who could number same and return after being” 
submitted as suggested.—We are, &c., : ; 
February 1, 1910. Lremine & Leeminc. 


GENERAL. 


Dumparton Burgh School Board have asked the local 
architects to submit competitive plans for a Burgh Academy 
to be erected at Braehead. The plans will be sent to an 
assessor yet to be appointed for adjudication. The new 
academy, or higher-grade school, is expected to cost 20,0001. 

“Setecrions from the Portfolios of J. MacWhirter, 
R.A.,”’ is the title of an exhibition which is te be opened 
to-morrow (Saturday) at the Leicester Galleries, 
Square, W. It will comprise water colours painted in 
Scotland, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and Ameri 
during Mr. MacWhirter’s various visits. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THE HOME. 


OW to make the best of their homes is the lesson 
that Mr. W. 8. Sparrow is endeavouring to teach the 


British public in his latest book,* and as the basis of — 


ais lesson is the necessity for good architecture, we hope 
ae may find intelligent and receptive pupils. ~ 

In a pleasant and chatty fashion Mr. Sparrow traces 
ihe growth of the English home from the cave-hall and 
penn-pit of prehistoric man through the hall of Saxon and 


medieval days to modern times, wherein he rightly — 
aotices the recognition by modern architects of the value | 


of a great house-place, a fine hall, and formulates as the 
orinciples that govern the best modern work the desire 
‘1) to treat with common sense and a just freedom the 


yest traditions, both Gothic and Classic; (2) to break — 


away from that intricate planning which from the six- 


teenth century to the eighteenth gradually separated — 


household comforts into so many rooms that they became 


2xpensive discomforts; (3) to arrive at moderation and_ 


sconomy without any loss of essential comfort and 
privacy. The author points out the connection of the 


problem of modern home-planning with the social con- | 


litions that should now receive attention :—(1) A growing | 


20st of production, and therefore an urgent need to sim- 


plify all workmanship, so that money may be spent on | 
sgsentials and not on unnecessary walls, superfluous band- | 


box rooms, and meretricious ornamentation ; (2) a greater 


zost for household expenses, owing to hugher rents and to | 


jirain fares and ’bus fares, and to dearer wages for service ; 
(3) more labour and less pay for those of us who are not 
considered working men, because our day’s toil is twelve 
hours or so of brain effort; (4) a decreasing birth-rate, 


particularly among those that know the penalties of trying — 


so succeed to-day without capital. 
As a protagonist for improvement in home-making, 


Mr. Sparrow deals with those factors of modern life — 


which he considers to be ‘‘ hindrances to success in home- 
making,’’ and discourses of (i.) want of public criticism, 


fii.) the power of advertisement, (11.) the shop system as | 
‘architect and decorator, (iv.) the abuse of mechanical aids | 


in craftsmanship, (v.) the popularity of shams, (vi.) an 
axcessive pride in home-making, (vii.) want of popular 
education in house architecture, (vui.) the house-servant 
difficulty, (ix.) differences of taste between women and 
men, (x.) local by-laws. Of all these the author treats in 
srenchant fashion and inculcates many useful lessons and 
suggestions. 

In his chapter on the house plan, Mr. Sparrow 


emphasises the importance not only of a well-considered — 


* Our Homes and How to Make the Best of Them. By Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, February 14. 
Royal Academy : Course of Four Lectures on Architecture, by 
Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A. (1) ‘‘ Philibert De L’Orme. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper on ‘‘ George 
Frederick Bodley,” by Mr. Edward Warren, F.3.A., HY Rel B.A. 


. Tuesday, February 15. 
Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on ‘‘Glare, its 
Causes and Effects,’ resumed from the last meeting on 
January 11. 
Wednesday, February 16. . 
Carpenters’ Company : Paper on ‘‘ The Art of the Leadworker,” 
by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, B.A. 
Northern Architectural Association : Paper by Mr. Frank Rich, 
ER. B A; 
Thursday, February 17. 


Royal Academy : Course of four Lectures on Architecture, by 
Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A. (2) ‘‘ Jean Bullant.” 

Royal Institution : Paper on ‘‘ Illumination, Natural and Arti- 
ficial,’? by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., &c. 


_ Carpenters’ Hall: Paper on ‘‘ English and Medizval Fonts and 


Monuments,” by the Rev. W. Marshall, M.A., F.S.A. 


arrangement by the architect, but of a proper comprehen- 
sion of the plan by the client, and advocates the employ- 
ment of the method he has recommended for laying out 
full size the plan of a house on the site before the contract 
is settled. The various points that should receive atten- 
tion in the full-size plan are dealt with in detail, the 
positions and size of windows, of fireplaces, of doors, the 
question of large halls and few rooms rather than many 
small ones, a type of planning of which Mr. Sparrow is a 
strenuous advocate, as giving with economy a wholesome 
sense of bigness and comfort. 

Having discussed the varied aspects of planning, our 
author then directs his readers to the consideration of 
‘‘ Homes from outside,’’ and, dealing with roofs, dis- 
cusses the question of pitch, as to which he lays down no 
dogma, but takes a broad and catholic view, of tiles and 
slates and thatch, pointing out what is good and what 
cheap and nasty. Then he treats of walls and their 
materials, and starts on ferro-concrete, which he rather 
seems to think has a claim to cheapness and a lack of 
humanity that bodes ill for home-building. This, how- 
ever, is a groundless fear at present, for ferro-concrete has 
a long journey to go before it will reach the level, even on 
the score of expense, of good honest brick and stone, tile 
and rough-cast. Monolithic concrete, as he points out, 
has failed to compete on economic grounds with the older 
methods of building, and we have little fear that ferro- 
concrete will be more successful. Should it be so, then 
no doubt our modern architects will still find a way of im- 
parting to the new method an artistic expression. 

The characteristics of various kinds of stone and of 
brick are fully discussed, both practically and esthetic- 
ally. We are not surprised that Mr. Sparrow, filled as 
he is with hearty appreciation for the quiet repose of old 
English building, looks askance at the suggestions for 
polychromatic treatment of walls that have been fre- 
quently made and sometimes attempted, but we do not 
share his views entirely, and think that when the right 
colourist comes along, polychromatic architecture will 
be a success. But we may have to wait a long time for 
the right colourist. 

From walls the author passes to windows and doors, 
but in a book evidently intended for the lay reader and 
the amateur the esthetic merits of pointed windows have 
received somewhat too much emphasis and may cause 
trouble to architects whose lady clients imbibe 
enthusiasm for a form that experience has shown to be 
inconvenient in the presence of blinds and curtains. Not 
much is said about doorways except to extol the 
eighteenth-century treatment that made the portal the 
one bright spot of design in a wilderness of monotonous 
plainness in many a town house. * 
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Having dealt with the house from the outside as well 
as from its organic construction on plan, Mr. SpaRRow 
then proceeds to talk of furniture and teaches further 
useful lessons, the desirability of good wood and honest 
craftsmanship, the economy of thoroughness, the avoid- 
ance of that which is much advertised and of that which 
is sold by retailers and the superiority of furniture pro- 
duced by the craftsman, all of whose price is exchanged 
for honest value in material and workmanship. But how 
is the uninformed public to find the skilful and the honest 
craftsman who does not advertise? 

Furniture is followed by a chapter on ‘“‘ Rooms and 
Their Decoration,’’ and the author deals with just 
severity as among the things to be avoided, “‘ faults of 
realism,’’ whether in carpets, upholstery, wall-papers, or 
fabrics for curtains. The maxims laid down by Witu1am 
Morris as regulating the use of patterns in design are 
quoted, and moderation in the use of patterns is advocated 
even to the disparagement of Morris, who, as the author 
points out, was on occasion apt to overload his decoration 
with pattern design. 

Scarcely anything in this very informative book is 
of more value than the pages on ‘‘ Decorative Colour,’”’ 
which commence thus :—‘‘ Colour, you will understand, 
is very different from colours. Colours are pigments 


such as are bought in tubes and in cakes, while colour ' 


is a perfect harmony produced by a fortunate combina- 
tion of several or of many. Colour, in even its simplest 
effect, is never pure pigment. ‘Its white is not cold, but 
warm like the tint of cream or iridescent like the inner 
part of a sea-shell. Its reds and blues are not known by 
the names of paints; each is a composed tint; a thing 
created by a fine sense of colour, as rhymes and cadences 
in poetry are created by a nicely-balanced feeling for the 
music of words. And this gives you one guiding 
principle: Having learnt by heart the pigments sold in 
shops, decline to accept them pure in anything pretend- 
ing to be a work of harmonious decoration.”’ 

Definite instruction is given as to the mental effect 
of various colours and definite advice as to the best prac- 
tical methods of judging the harmony or discord of tints 
and materials in juxtaposition. Especially sound is the 
author’s doctrine and one well worthy of note by his 
lady readers, that ‘‘ carpets and walls should oppose each 
other, should make contrastive harmonies, and not have 
tints of the same colour.’’ If there is one pitfall into 
which the amateur decorator is more likely to fall than 
any other, it is that harmony is to be obtained by match- 
ing the tints of the carpet and the draperies, and repeat- 
ing these in the painting of wood work and the colours of 
the paper hangings. 

The part that is played by the ceiling, the frieze, tle 
filling and the dado, and their desirable treatment are 
severally elucidated, and so also is the right use of water- 
colour drawings and etchings as part of the general 
scheme. 

‘* Plats and Flats ’’ is the subject of the final chapter, 
and is chiefly dealt with as a disparagement of the flat 
as a home, but suggestions are given for the minimising 
of its defects. 

Needless to say, Mr. Sparrow’s latest book is full 
of excellent illustrations, both in black and white and in 
colour, of some of the best work of some of our best 
modern architects of homes as they should be. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tue report which we give elsewhere of the further pro- 
ceedings in the ancient light case of Smirx ‘vy. Anglo- 
American Oil Company shows how the new method now 
adopted by the High Court for settling these technical 
questions is being operated, and illustrates how much 
expense could be saved to architects’ clients by a simple 
reference. to an impartial adjudicator like Mr. Joun 
SuaTer. Arbitrations are sometimes very expensive 
affairs when.-vrowds of witnesses, counsel, and solicitors 
spend days and weeks in thrashing out a multiplicity of 


technical details; but the system now adopted by Mr 
Justice Joyce is simplicity itself, and can be worked witl 
the minimum of assistance from the lawyers. 


Dry-RoT is troublesome in the United States as well a: 
in Great Britain, and in a leading article the Hngineeriny 
Record gives instances of some recent occurrences. A 
suggestion is made with regard to the use of wooden posts 
that these should have an 14-inch hole bored through then 
lengthways and two }-inch holes cross-wise near the toj 
and bottom, with the view of removing the pith, which i 
particularly liable to rot, and of providing ventilatior 
through the middle of the post. As here, our contem 
porary is able to quote instances of the rapid decay of woox 
flooring laid on concrete and covered with linoleum, about 
the most effective agent in inducing the spread of dry-ro 
that modern conditions of life have introduced. ) 


= 
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Tus Times devotes a column and a half to an eulogistit 
account of Mr. Hersert Baker’s work in South Afric: 
and his scheme for the erection of the new public building: 
of the Transvaal Government on the heights of Meintje: 
Kop, overlooking the city of Pretoria, and, as described by 
the Times’ correspondent, an ideal site for a South Africar 
acropolis. Mr. Baker proposes to place two identica 
blocks of offices on the level ground of the shelf of Meintje: 
Kop, one at either side of the break, and to link them witl 
a semicircular colonnade running round the hollow behim 
them. He suggests that the hollow itself might be con 
verted some day into an outdoor amphitheatre of seats 
after the old Greek fashion, where a large gathering @ 
people could be assembled on occasions of national cere 
monial. In front and facing the town there will, in pro 
cess of time, be gardens and terraces and public statues 
On the slopes below the shelf will be room for futur 
additional blocks of offices. There is every prospect, too 
that the municipality, which (like most of these bedies 
South Africa)-owns a large tract of ‘* town lands ’” at th 
base of the kopje, will co-operate with the Governmen 
by laying it out as a public park. Finally, Mr. Baxa 
has designs on the extreme spur of the kop to the west fo 
a Union monument or ‘‘ Temple of Peace.”’ 


Guascow has probably suffered as much as any city 
in Great Britain, not even excepting London, from fog 
and the Corporation are taking active steps to minimis 
the evil. At a meeting held on Wednesday in last week 
presided over by the Lord Provost, it was resolved t 
form in Glasgow and the West of Scotland a branch of the 
Smoke Abatement League of Great Britain, and in open 
ing the meeting the Lord Provost referred to the forma 
tion about twenty years ago of the now defunct Glasgoy 
and West of Scotland Smoke Abatement Association 
the most important result of whose labours was thi 
valuable smoke-prevention section of the Glasgow Police 
(Further Powers) Act, 1892. That association, he said 
had also left the Corporation a legacy, now amountin| 
to 182l., under the proviso that it should be employe 
in furthering the objects of the Association; and 1 
seemed now that the time was fully ripe for the utilisa 
tion of that legacy. They had experienced afresh, during 
last November and December, the debilitating and de 
structive effects of ‘‘ black fogs,’’ by which many death 
were caused, health was endangered, shipping was para 
lysed, trains were delayed, goods were besmirched am 
spoiled, and even the streets became unsafe. Afte: 
emphasising the point about the number of deaths trace 
able to the fogs, his Lordship proceeded to say that th 
Corporation of Glasgow had agreed to hold an exhibition 
the city of heating appliances to show that they woult 
vield the warmth desired without smoke production 
They had also passed a resolution calling upon the head: 
of departments to report upon heating appliances @ 
present being used, with a view to the substitution im the 
various offices and halls under the Corporation of a methoc 
of warming which would not pollute the air. In this wa) 


‘they sought to be an example to the citizens, as well a 


a terror to evil-doers. z 
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Mr. Jonn Watson, F.R.1.B.A., at a recent meeting 
xf the Edinburgh Photographic Society, read an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The building of Holyrood Abbey Church, 
as evidenced by the existing remains.’’ Mr. Watson 
pointed out that when the building was contemplated the 
prevailing style of architecture was that of the Norman 
Romanesque. By that time the component parts of the 
shurch had attained to perfect clearness in arrangement 
and expression of form. The great churches of the first- 
elass were usually planned on the Latin basilican type 
with transepts, while those of what might be called the 


second class were built on the parish church plan, consist- ° 


ing of a nave, chancel, and apse, with or without aisles or 
transepts. The former type of plan passed from France 
through England into Scotland, and was particularly 
associated with buildings of the Benedictines. Durham 
Cathedral was an early and important instance, and in the 
North of England its plan formed the type of a distinct 
school, whose influence spread to Scotland. There seemed 
to be little doubt that the plans of both Dunfermline Abbey 
and Kirkwall Cathedral were directly inspired from that 
source, and from the similarity it might be assumed that 
Holyrood as well was a near descendant. The nave con- 
formed to the Durham Benedictine type, and that the 
vanished eastern portion of the church did so also 
might be inferred. This view was not unwarranted, 
as the greater part of the South of Scotland was in 
the See of Durham. In dealing with the. existing 
remains, Mr. Watson traced the history of its foundation 
in King Davip’s time to its present condition, assuming 
that building operations began under the first charter 
‘granted in 1128. There had been at least five distinct 
‘periods of erection—(1) The original choir, represented 
‘by the Norman doorway in the south aisle; (2) the tran- 
sitional work-of the north aisle and lower part of the west 
front followed by the very early First Pomted work corre- 
sponding to the Early English; (3) the arcades on the 
‘north tower, the upper parts of the west front, the 
triforia, and later the clerestory and vaulting; (4) the 
‘north ‘transept, and (5), the south transept. The 
church, they might assume, would take about 250 years 
to complete in all its essential parts. In another 
generation others were called in to erect those sturdy 
buttresses possessing such a Scottish flavour which 
they saw on the north and south sides of the church. 
They were erected by Abbot ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD early 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. Towards the 
close of Cuarues II.’s reign it appeared that the abbey 
was Government property, and in 1672 the nave was re- 
constituted as the Chapel Royal of Holyrood House for the 
use of the Royal Family. In 1758 the attention of the 
Government was called to its condition, and the builder 
called in loaded the vault with a deadweight it was never 
| intended to carry, with disastrous results. Since the 
| fabric came under the care of Mr. OupR1EvE, of the Board 
j of Works, the preservation of the old walls had received 
careful attention, and the repairs supervised by him for 
their preservation were being done in a manner which 
made one regret that the same thorough method had not 
been adopted earlier. 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


IV.—THE REFRIGERATING MACHINE. 
| By W. 8. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


“CE cooling does very well for small chambers, and even at 

fairly large capacities can still, in some cases, be used 
with good effect. But its principal advantage, which renders 
| it so suitable for small work, is its low first cost, and this, as 
. the storage volume increases, becomes less and less in pro- 
portion until it is finally altogether eclipsed by the substantial 
benefits attending the use of mechanical refrigeration. The 
-eirculation of dry air made possible with this system 
eliminates all danger from dampness, and this, combined 
with the low maintenance and running expenses, and the 
simplicity of operation, renders it at higher capacities in 
every way superior to ice. It is now used without exception 
for all purposes, where a large amount of cooling is required. 
| The system depends for its existence on the refrigerating 


{ 


machine, which appears at the present day in four different 
forms, based on four distinct principles. These are :— 
(1) Water evaporation ; (2) cold air expansion ; (3) vapour 
absorption ; (4) vapour compression. The first type is only 
for very small machines. The second type is now almost out 
of date, and, although used to a certain extent in marine 
work, its application even there is very limited. The third 
has a fair amount of popularity on land, and is useful where 
exhaust steam can be utilised, but the great majority of the 
machines now made work on the fourth principle, known as 
‘vapour compression.”’ With this system greater simplicity, 
less waste of floor space, and, unless exhaust steam is avail- 
able, higher economy are obtained, than with either of the 
others. 

Beginning with the most important system, vapour com- 
pression machines may be sub-divided into three main classes. 
The use of volatile gas, alternately compressed and expanded, 
is common to the three divisions, but the nature of the gas 
employed differs. Those principally in use are :—(1) Carbon 
dioxide ; (2) ammonia ; (3) sulphur dioxide. Others such as 
ether, methyl chloride, water vapour, bi-sulphide of carbon, 
&c., have been tried, but although the two first-named are 
employed by one or two makers on the Continent, none of 
them is practically applied in this country. Each of the 
three principal gases has its advantages and disadvantages, 
as far as refrigeration is concerned, but the fundamental 
principle underlying their action is the same for all, and, up 
to a certain stage, without going into the question of indi- 
vidual superiority, they may be considered together. 

The cooling effect in vapour compression, and also in 
absorption machines is produced by the agency of what is 
known as “latent heat.’ To call this agency into being, a 
change of physical state.is necessary, for example from. the 
liquid form to the vapour, and it is for this reason that easily 
vaporised substances, such as the volatile gases named above 
must be employed. 

Latent heat is the direct opposite of ‘‘ sensible heat ’’ ; the 
latter has a visible effect on the thermometer, but the former 
has none whatsoever. This sounds at first rather puzzling, 
but an easy explanation is furnished by considering a very 
common substance as it changes successively from the solid 
form to the liquid, and from the liquid to the vaporous. 

It will be supposed that we have a small block of ice, and 
that in it is embedded the bulb of a mercury thermometer ; 
the temperature at the beginning is regulated to say, zero 
Fahrenheit,—thirty-two degrees below freezing point—and 
heat is then steadily applied. What takes place? The ice 
does not melt, but the temperature gradually rises, and the 
mercury creeps up the thermometer scale until it registers 
32° Fahr. Melting then begins, and a very curious thing is 
seen to happen. Heat is still being absorbed as steadily as 
before, but, in spite of that, not the slightest change can be 
observed for some minutes in the position of the mercury 
column. It remains constant at the thirty-two mark, and 
continues to do so until the last particle of ice has disappeared. 
Then, and not before, the temperature again begins to rise, 
but this time at only half its previous speed, and at this 
reduced rate the advance is continued until the water is at 
212° Fahr., but at that point, as the formation of steam com- 
mences, the same phenomenon is again observed. No change 
is made in the rate of absorption of heat, and yet the tempera- 
ture remains stationary until every drop of water has been 
evaporated. In fact, in this case, an even more striking 
example is furnished than in the case of ice, as the period 
during which the temperature rise is retarded is nearly seven 
times as long. 

Further heating, when all the water has been converted 
into steam, causes the mercury once more to expand in the 
usual way, the speed being restored to rather more, if any- 
thing, than its original value with ice, and the advance is 
continued until, at a very high temperature, chemical dis- 
sociation occurs, 

Now it is apparent, since heat was supplied all the time 
during the formation of water from ice, and of steam from 
water, that, although in both cases no sign was given by the 
thermometer, absorption must necessarily have taken place. 
Tn fact, the heat has been, as it were, secreted, and is called 
for obvious reasons “‘latent.’’ This mysterious absorption is 
explained by scientists on the lines of the Kinetic Theory, but 
as yet no definite numerical relation has been established to 
connect the theory with practice. Nevertheless, it is quite 
real, and to prove its actuality, reference may once more be 
made to the sensation of cold, which.is produced by the evapo- 
ration of ether in the palm of the hand. This is solely due to 
absorption of latent heat. ; 

Any change of state.is accompanied by the same pheno- 
menon, and although in some'cases it is more pronounced 
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than in others, it is common to all substances. The latent 
heat of ammonia, for instance, is under corresponding con- 
ditions 4.55 times that of carbon dioxide. That is to say, 
in order to vaporise the latter gas, one need employ only 0.22 
of the heat necessary with the former. There are also two 
values for each different substance; one refers to the latent 
heat of fusion (7.e. melting), and the other to the latent heat 
of vaporisation. Of these the first-named, in accordance 
with the Kinetic Theory, is always the smaller. 

The other terms used in connection with heat are well 
known ; one British thermal unit, or B.T.U., is the amount 
of heat necessary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water by 
1° Fahr. The number of these units required to cause the 
same rise in 1 lb. of any other substance is known as its 
‘‘ specific heat,’’? and is generally less than unity. 

Adopting the B.T.U., definite values can now be assigned 
to the latent heats of fusion, and vaporisation for each diffe- 
rent substance, and by judging these values on the same basis 
as Ordinary or sensible heat, their relative importance will be 
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The super-heat of the steam has been taken at 32° | 
render its sensible heat comparable with that of the ice. 

The table clearly shows that each change of physical sta 
is accompanied by a large transference of heat. Such a tran 
ference, needless to say, is the sole aim of refrigeration, ar 
the object of the vapour compression machine is to ensure i 
practical accomplishment. 

The action of this machine, once the importance of later 
heat has been realised, will be found to be extremely simpl 
Its principal organs are shown diagrammatically in fig. 1 
They are :— 

A. Evaporating coil. 
B. Condensing coil. E. Suction pipe. 
c. Compressor. r. Expansion valve, 

The whole of this system is filled with a volatile substane 
vaporous in some parts and liquid in others, which is knoy 
technically as the ‘‘ refrigerant’ or ‘‘ refrigerating medium, 
That part of it which lies to the right of the compressor an 
expansion valve is maintained by the former at a high pre 


p. Delivery pipe. 
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made clear. Taking the case of water, already discussed, the { sure, which varies, according to the gas employed, from & 


data necessary are as follows :— 


Specific heat of ice 0:50 
Latent heat of fusion. , ; 142 B.T.U’s. 
Specific heat of water (average) 1:00 


Latent heat of vaporisation 5 A eco! L, Us: 
Specific heat of steam ; ; : 
Working from these figures the quantities of heat necessary 
for each operation may easily be calculated, as shown in the 
following table :— 


Physical Form Nature of Heat B.T.U.’s 
of Substance. Operation. Transferred. Expended. 
IcE . Heating, 0°32° F. Sensible 16 

Melting at 0° F. Latent 142 
WATER Heating, 32:212° F. Sensible 180 

Vaporisation at 212° F. Latent 966 
STEAM Heating, 2129-2449 F. _ Sensible 15-4 
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to 35 lbs. per square inch. On the left hand of the centre 
its pressure is much lower, and the limits are 380 lbs. p 
square inch, and zero (i.e. equal to the atmosphere). 

Immediately to the right of the expansion valve the: 
frigerant exists as a liquid at the high pressure mentione 
The result is, that when the valve is slightly opened #1 
volatile liquid spurts into the coil a, and is gradually evap 
rated at the low pressure there prevailing. During the proce 
each pound of the refrigerant absorbs a definite quantity | 
latent heat from the surroundings of the coil, and in this wé 
these can be reduced to a very low temperature. The evap 
rating coil—which may be placed in a cold store, am ic 
making tank, or wherever the cooling is required—is ther 
fore the essential part of the machine, and its other coz 
ponents may be regarded as necessary additions. 
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In fact, although the compressor, except in absorption 
plants, must always be used, a machine can be imagined 
where the condenser is entirely eliminated. Its place would 
then be taken by a limitless reservoir filled with liquid re- 
frigerant at the required potential. The expansion valve 


Fic. 12. 


would be fed from this reservoir, evaporation would proceed 
in the ordinary way, and the gas in the vapour form would 
be discharged into the atmosphere as waste from the com- 
pressor. Such a scheme is, of course, entirely impracticable, 
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as the quantity of refrigerant used would be tremendous. The 
gas is, therefore, instead of being allowed to escape, com- 
pressed into the condensing coil c. Over the coil cold water is 
flowing continuously, with the result that, aided by the high 
pressure, the gas is gradually liquefied and arrives finally at 
the expansion valve, ready to begin the cycle afresh. In this 
way a continuous round of operations is set up, and theoreti- 
cally one charge of the refrigerant would last for ever. Un- 
fortunately the ideal is not realised in practice, as small leak- 
ages must always occur ; but cases have actually been known, 
with low pressure machines, where the original charge of gas, 
without renewal, has been used for as long as three years. 

The function of the compressor is'to maintain the evapo- 
rator and condenser at their respective potentials, and to keep 
the medium in movement round the circuit. At the beginning 
of the suction stroke an automatic suction valve opens and 
connects it to the evaporator by the pipe n. During the stroke 
a corresponding quantity of liquid is vaporised, absorbing the 
requisite heat, and exactly the same quantity spurts through 
the expansion valve to take its place. The compression stroke 
then begins, -the suction valve closes, and, when the pressure 
has risen sufficiently, connection to the condenser is estab- 
lished by means of another automatic valve, and the delivery 
pipe p. A corresponding volume of the gas is then condensed 
in the coil B. 

A strong analcgy exists between the refrigerating machine 
and the ordinary water-pump. In the latter case water is 
pumped from a low to a higher level, and in the former, an 
exactly similar operation is performed, as it were, on heat, 
the varying levels being replaced by the evaporator and con- 
denser temperatures. Heat is lifted, in fact, from a body at 
a low temperature (the goods in cold store for instance) to 
another at a high temperature (the cooling water in the con- 
denser). On the strength of this resemblance the machine has 
been aptly named the ‘‘ heat pump.”’ 

The practical forms of the vapour-compression machine 
are legion, but one of the simplest is shown in fig. 12. Here 
the evaporating coil is circular and is placed in a well insu- 
lated tank, filled with unfreezable brine. The condensing coil 
is similar in shape, and is inside the cast-iron tank seen on the 
left of the illustration. To one side of this tank is bolted the 
compressor c, and the driving pulleys which are to take the 
belt giving power to the compressor will be observed on the 
opposite side near the base. The cooling water is admitted 
at the bottom of the tank, and as it absorbs heat from the gas 
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inside the coil, rises to the top and overflows into the outlet, 
thus forming what is known as a ‘‘ submerged type condenser.”’ 
Both condenser and evaporator are fixed to a common bed- 
plate, and the pipe connections are permanently fitted. 

The path of the refrigerant is exactly as explained from the 
skeleton diagram. Leaving the compressing cylinder c at the 
pressure of the condenser, it passes through the automatic 
delivery valve, and is conducted by means of the delivery pipe 
p to the top of the condensing coil. There under the combined 
action of the high pressure and the cooling water it is 
gradually liquefied, and, arriving at the bottom, rises by the 
other leg of the coil to the expansion valve Fr. This is slightly 
opened, and the liquid, spurting through, passes by the liquid 
pipe g to the evaporator, where vaporisation takes place. The 
low pressure necessary for this operation (zero in the machine 
illustrated) is maintained by the suction of the compressor, 
which is connected to the top of the coil by the suction pipe E. 

In this system the unfreezable brine contained in the 
evaporator tank is cooled to the desired temperature by the 
latent heat absorption into the gas, and is then circulated to 
and from the point, where the actual refrigeration is to be 
done, by the brine pump. For this purpose an outlet for cold 
brine is made in the bottom of the evaporator tank and con- 
nected to the suction of the pump. No inlet for the hotter 
brine returned is necessary, as this can be run in at the top, 
which is usually left uncovered. The brine pump can be 


isolated for cleaning or repairs by wheel valves, and the com- 
pressor by the shut-off cocks G and H. 
This machine is one of small size by Messrs. William 
Douglas & Sons, Ltd., and the refrigerant used is sulphur 
dioxide. A larger compressor by Messrs. L. Sterne & Co., 
Ltd., working with ammonia, is illustrated in fig. 13. 
The four vertical cylinders seen are for compression, and the 
two horizontal cylinders form. direct-driving steam engines. 
As far as motive power is concerned the plant is therefore 
self-contained, but the condenser and evaporator—or direct 
expansion pipes, as the case may be—are necessarily separate. 
Evaporators.—The term ‘‘ evaporator ’’ is usually re- 
stricted to insulated tanks, such as that shown in fig. 11, which 
are filled with unfreezable brine and contain the evaporating 
coils of the machine. They are employed where it is necessary 
to have brine circulation, as opposed to direct expansion of the 
gas. These two systems have different uses, which will be 
indicated at a later stage, but at present it may be said that 
the former is employed chiefly for the direct cooling of such 
liquids as milk, yeast, and beer, marine work generally, and 
the maintenance of even temperatures in curing-cellars, &c. 
The brine itself is a solution in water of calcium chloride or 
chloride of sodium (ordinary salt), in the proportion by 
weight of 1 to 3. Such solutions have a low freezing point, 
and may therefore be reduced to low temperatures without 
fear of solidification. When made up in the above strength 
the calcium solution will register 34 on a Twaddell’s 
hydrometer, or on the ordinary salinometer 92, and its specific 


gravity referred to water will be 1.186. For common salt #1 
tigures are respectively 38, 100, and 1,196. The freezi 
point in the first case is —8° F., and in the second zero. 

The numbers just given are important, as it is essenti 
that the brine should never be allowed to drop below its prop 
density. Should it do so more calcium chloride or salt mu 
be added until the reading is correct; otherwise the freeziz 
point of the solution will rise and solidification with co 
sequent blockage take place. 

The evaporating coil is made of strong lapwelded tubin 
well stayed and supported. In larger machines several co 
centric coils and very often more than one tank are employe 
distribution from the liquid pipe and collection to the sucti: 
pipe being effected by suitable headers, The tank itself is 
wrought iron, coated inside with bitumastic paint, and 
should be insulated with from five,to six inches of cowha 
or silicate cotton, packed between suitable ground pieces ai 
sheeted with a double layer of narrow matching. 

Direct Expansion.—The feature of this system is th 
the cooling effect instead of being transmitted through ¢ 
intermediary, such as brine, is applied directly at the por 
where it is required. In this way the evaporator is elim 
nated, and the vaporising coils, in the case of cold store, f 
example, abstract latent heat for the gas inside of them fre 
the air and from the goods themselves. They are no long 
circular, as in the evaporator, but assume a large variety 
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different forms, according to the disposition of the root 
cooled. In some cases they are arranged in grids on the ce 
ings and walls; in others they are built in stacks, over whi 
the air is driven by a fan. The system is thus very flexib! 
and its only disadvantage is that there is no accumulati 
of ‘cold’ such as is attained with brine. At a late sta 
the significance of this remark will be more fully appreciate 

A room cooled by direct expansion is shown in part secti 
in fig. 14. A circular coil is used over which air is driv 
by a fan, and continuous circulation is thus established 
the direction of the arrows. The plant is by Messrs. | 
Pontifex & Sons, Ltd., and their compressor and submerg 
condenser are seen outside the chamber. Suitable pipe 0 
nections are made to carry the ammonia, which is the 1 
frigerant used, and its path throughout the system will 
easily followed. It differs from the sulphur dioxide pla 
already described only in the arrangement of the suction pi] 
which is carried to the bottom of the compressing cylind 
instead of to the top. 

It should be noted that the circular coil shown is by’ 
means the best for direct expansion cooling. A flat coil wou 
distribute the air more uniformly and allow of a better shap 
room. At the same time the coil, of whatever form, shou 
stand in a tank of brine in order that ‘‘ cold’? may be stor 
up to be given out when the machine is not running. 
arrangement, with others, will be discussed under “ Methe 
of Cooling.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


T the last meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
} Architects, on January 31, Mr. Mervyn Macartney 
ead the following 


Criticism of Drawings submitted for the Institute Prizes 
and Studentships, 1909-10. 


I feel deeply honoured in having been invited to review 
he works submitted for the Institute prizes and student- 
hips. It is a privilege as well as an honour; but privi- 
ages, to be worth anything, are generally hedged round with 
uties, and so it is in this case. To discharge con- 
sientiously this task is no light matter, especially for one, 
ike myself, who has never entered any of these contests. I 
ave never heard ‘ the bells chime at midnight,’’ nor have 
racked my brain for recondite mottoes like * Touchsoane. 
*here is this much to say for these competitions, that I firmly 
elieve that they are awarded by the judges without fear or 
avour to the design or drawings considered best. I feel 
ertain that your tribunal is absolutely impartial ; and this 
act must be of enormous value to you when entering these 
ists. It mitigates the soreness of defeat to know that you 
ave lost because a better man has won. On the other hand, 
othing discourages a man more than the feeling that he has 
een unjustly dealt with, especially when he is young and 
as not had any experience of the world’s wicked ways. 
We should all be happy to stand in the shoes of the winners, 
ind set out on our travels through the enticing lands which 
\istory points out as the birthplaces of our art—to Italy, 
o Greece, to France, or, less distant, to wander through 
ur own land with all the blithe carelessness of youth, the 
mthusiasm, the whole-hearted devotion to art. And to 
hose who have failed I would say, you can at least hope to 
‘ollow them later. Although your work in the present 
nstance has proved unsuccessful, it will surely, by the ex- 
yerience, by the increase to your knowledge, help to make 
rou cultivated architects. It will do that at the very least; 

t may also lead you to victory another time. 

But, after all, the reward is his who has through months 
of self-denial carried to completion a definite and difficult 
yiece of work. And the feelings of Gibbon on relinquishing 
iis pen after his labours on ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’’ are not very dissimilar to those of the 
veary student who lays down his pencil with his last draw- 
ng finished. 

_ I may be allowed to say a word on the value of these com- 
getitions. As you all know, architectural education at the 
Beaux-Arts is almost entirely a matter of ‘‘ concours,’’ and 
those, too, of a magnitude that would make most of us grey- 
headed; but you also know with what results. The great 
American schools do no less, and their recent achievements 
are no less astonishing. There may be some disadvantages 
in this system of education, but they seem to me counter- 
balanced by its obvious advantages. Apart from the effect 
m the student of competing with his fellows, and learning 
from his blunders, and getting rid of all the nonsense he 


may have imbibed, it prepares him for the wider strife of — 


his later life. Most public buildings nowadays are put to 
competition, and offer to the young man unequalled oppor- 
tunities of displaying his ability. I may remind you, too, 
that it has nearly always been the same; you all know that 
Brunelleschi was unsuccessful in a certain competition for 
bronze gates, and yet lived to crown St. Mary-of-the-Flower 
with a great dome. 

It is sometimes objected that these competitions are too 
academic in character, too much removed from everyday 
practice to be of much use to the student. From this view 
T entirely dissent. The exigencies and shifts of real prac- 
tice will come soon enough, and these academic exercises, 
while teaching design, give to the intellect an agility to be 
acquired in no other way ; and therefore I congratulate all 
a long and arduous undertaking. 

Two main branches of work have to be considered— 
studies of ancient building and original designs. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the utility of the first of these 
studies. In no other way can the student learn to under- 
stand architecture as a thing of three dimensions—a thing 
solid and stable like the rocks and hills; a thing, like these, 
to stand through years and centuries exposed to the raven- 
ing teeth of time. This is one of the most useful lessons 
the student can learn—that architecture is not paper. By 
studying ancient buildings he will learn to understand the 
weights of architectural features, their values. If he ana- 
lyses the impression made on his mind by a building, he 
will discover the qualities that made for sound architec- 
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students whose courage has successfully carried them through | 


the Wellington monument, 


ture—repose, dignity and unity. However much he is 
interested in detail, he will find that these are like notes of 
music, serving merely to build up some grand symphony of 
sound, 

The greatest thinker of the eighteenth century, one whose 
mind like the very sun irradiated everything, likened archi- 
tecture to ‘‘ frozen music.’’ I like this simile, for it seems 
to crystallise in two words all criticism of great architec- 
ture. And no one who has been moved and delighted by 
some fine building will, I think, be inclined to doubt its 
truth. So that the student should try to discover the vital 
qualities in the building he chooses to delineate, and pay 
more attention to the masses than to the details which only 
help to build up the main conception. In his drawing out 
he should endeavour to be as clear and concise as possible, 
trying to express the spirit of the work—as far as this can 
be done by geometrical drawing—rather than his own idio- 
syncrasies. 

With the original designs, clear and simple draughting 
should be striven for. But this is secondary to the design, 
and the student before entering this phase of his work should 
have made himself quite clear as to the requirements of the 
programme. From this brief premise let us pass to a short 
review of the work itself which has been submitted in the 
present instance. 

The drawings as a whole are not of transcendent excel- 
lence. Indeed, I consider that, taking them en masse, they 
are below the average. There are some good examples of 
draughtsmanship and colour, but they are few. There is 
little unanimity in the rendering of drawings, which, by the 
way, adds considerably to the difficulty of judging, and points 
to the fact that there is at present no definite teaching in 
this country. There are almost as many styles of drawing as 
there are candidates. Some are in the French style, but 
they lag far behind the real thing; others are done in a 
slap-dash ‘‘ Art Nouveau ’’ with a Teutonic touch that is 
rather amusing. 

The good old-fashioned type has still its followers. 
Originality has a certain charm, and has the additional, 
questionable advantage of attracting attention. This is | 
notably the case in the design ‘‘ Horseshoe,’’ awarded the 
second prize in the Soane Medallion competition. But it 
would be impossible to live in the same house with that per- 
spective. 

Now, if one looks at the drawings collected at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, one is struck by the sobriety 
and dignity of the exhibits. There is no attempt to adver- 
tise the cleverness of the draughtsman. It is good honest 
work, and attempts only to render truthfully what it set 
out to do without any arriére pensée of applause. It may 
be said here that this quiet unobtrusive draughting requires 
more skill. and patience than the slap-dash method.  Per- 
haps the extensive use of perspectives is the cause of this 
anxiety to shine. Personally I instinctively decline to be 
drawn by the alluring and meretricious. I should recom- 
mend students to leave out all unnecessary details, such as 
figures and motor cars—the guardsman and nursemaid seem 
to have had their day, but other figures as ill-advised and 
as badly drawn have taken their place, which always remind 
me of the blind man’s remark in the New Testament that 
‘‘ he saw men as trees walking ’’; and as for the motors—no 
self-respecting inspector would give them a licence. 

Taking the awards as they appear in the Institute 
Journal, we have the measured drawings first. The first 
prize is awarded to the author of a set of drawings showing 
**Roma.’’ The details are 
beautifully drawn, but the half-inch drawings. are less 
attractive. They lack crispness and decision, but on the 
whole they make a useful set, although below the average 
of other years. 

The drawings placed second, ‘‘ Francois Mansart,’’ are 
remarkably good. His subject is the Hotel Carnavalet, Paris, 
and if the large-scale drawings had been up to the standard 
of his small drawings it would have come into more serious 
competition with the winner. 

‘* Adige ’’ was placed third, with drawings of the Palazzo 
Pompeii and Palazzo della Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona, 
but his execution lacked crispness and did not rise to his high 
theme. 

Two sets of the West Front of St. Paul’s were submitted, 
both conscientiously drawn.. Those by ‘‘ Puggins”’ are ex- 
tremely accurate, and I would- impress on students the 
necessity for absolute correctness, Another set shows Christ 
Church, Spitalfields—a rather gaunt looking subject when 
shown in grim outline of black and white. This last com- 
petitor would be well advised to consult the conditions more 
closely in future. He will find that six strainers are required, 
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and if his drawings had been adjudged the best he would have 
been placed hors concours. 

The next prize on the list—the Soane Medallion—is the 
most important, and although the subject of the competition 
was an inspiring one, it has not called forth any great merit. 
The fault lies to some extent in the conditions themselves, as 
perhaps the boundary of the site was too confined. However, 
the first two designs are good. The first, ‘‘ Mirth,” is a 
good sober study of Renaissance work, very well worked out, 
but indifferently drawn; a serious omission in the plan is the 
absence of a foyer. The perspective, however, does justice 
to the design; indeed, it is quite the best in the exhibition. 
The second, ‘‘ Horseshoe,’’ is an extremely clever design, but 
I fear in execution its crowning feature would be lost. Its 
clever perspective has been mentioned above. ‘‘ Sunlight 
and Air ’’ submits a design worked out with a French flavour. 
The effect in perspective is not quite happy. An imaginative 
study, cleverly rendered, is drawn by ‘‘ L’Espoir.”’ 
‘‘ Mafie’s’’ drawings are extremely interesting, but the 
design fails asa whole. If it is allowed, I should recommend 
the author of ‘‘ Budget ’’ to retire quietly into political life. 

Three sets of drawings were submitted for the Owen Jones 
Studentship, and the prize is awarded to Mr. W. O. Miller, 
whose work deserves great admiration, but it is regrettable that 
he did not choose a better illustration of modern work than the 
facade of the church of SS. Pudentiz and Pudentiane at 
Rome, the front of which has been covered in modern fresco 
decoration in imitation of mosaic. I endorse the recommen- 
dation that the sets of strainers submitted by Mr. H. R. 
Wilkinson should have some award. Mr. Gibbons should be 
commended for the most painstaking and careful drawing he 
has made of the Italian mosaic pavement from the Presbytery 
of Westminster Abbey, especially as the whole was drawn and 
coloured on the spot. : : 

The drawings submitted for the Pugin Prize are on the 
whole very good. Mr. Hubert Frazer, who is awarded the 
prize, has an excellent variety of drawings clearly and well 
done. The two gentlemen, Messrs. Chisholm and Cowper, 
bracketed for second place have also done good work. 

Thirteen competitors submitted designs for the Tite Prize. 
There seems to have been some misconception in their minds 
as to the kind of loggie best suited to the site. Here, again, 
if we may say so, the conditions were faulty. One has only 
to consider the size of the sunk garden—actually about one 
tenth of the area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields—to see this. In 
spite of this confined area the bulk of the competitors choose 
to shut it in with raised loggie, which in reality would have 
a poor crowded effect. None of the designs was considered 
to possess sufficient merit to warrant the prize being awarded, 
and it is therefore withheld. The most meritorious scheme, 
‘‘ Jupiter,’’ offers no obstruction. The sunk space (it cannot 
be called a garden) is surrounded by a terrace raised a little 
above the level of the street, and the corners are marked by 
raised shelters—quite a needless addition. His drawing is 
only fairly good, and his perspective is bad. ‘‘ Tomahawk,”’’ 
placed second, has no obstruction opposite the palace, although 
he has surrounded the other three sides with screens. The 
triumphal arches at the sides are too heavy and quite out 
of place. ‘‘ Comprised Within ”’ is placed third, with a rather 
careless set of drawings. The perspective is the best of them. 
Most of these drawings are very much below the usual standard 
of the work in this competition. 

Mr. C. D. Carus-Wilson is awarded the Arthur Cates Prize 
for some excellent drawings. His design for a country house 
is also good, at least as far as the exterior is concerned; the 
plan is poor. Mr. William Dean is commended for his draw- 
ings of the staircase of Cromwell House, which are extremely 
vigorous and crisp. 

The Grissell Gold Medal is awarded to ‘‘ Fra Angelico”’ 
for a fairly good study of a church in ferro-concrete. His 
competitor is commended for his constructive ability. The 
architecture is of a nondescript and futile character, and the 
perspective distinctly poor. Mr. W. Milburn, junior, has 
been awarded the Godwin Bursary in view of the convincing 
nature of his essay and knowledge of hospital work. 

In conclusion I should like to say one word more to students. 
I have said above that the task of the judges is made extremely 
difficult by the fact that the drawings are finished in every 
conceivable style—shadows projected on plan till the scheme 
is hidden, others coloured like a kaleidoscope, and elevations 
treated in a hundred different and confusing ways. I should 
recommend students to alter all this and to finish their draw- 
ings simply in pen and ink, and to figure titles, names of 
rooms, &c., in legible and fair Roman lettering. I hope to see 
this embodied as a definite requirement in the instructions to 
competitors in the future. When a perspective is required 


it is obviously useless to project shadows on elevation. Do ' 


not imagine that it is easy to make a fine set of drawings i 
pen and ink—-far from it; but it is by far the clearest and bes 
way of exposing a design. 

Professor REGINALD BioMFIELD, A.R.A., proposed a join 
vote of thanks to the President and to Mr, Macartney fo 
his critical notes. He hoped every student would read an 
re-read the President’s address. It was direct and sinceré 
kindly and sympathetic, and ought to be considered as_ 
sort of pilgrims’ scrip. The only point he questioned wa 
the one in which reference was made to games, with quota 
tions from Sir William Richmond and Mr. Rwudyar 
Kipling. Speaking as an Englishman, Professor Blomfiel 
said the objection to sport proceeded from a misapprehen 
sion of some of the qualities of the English race. They hear 
too much of the professional man, and he did not think the 
could afford to lose sight of that splendid ideal of the Greek 
which combined intellectual attainment with perfection 6 
the human form. In referring to Mr. Macartney’s criti 
cisms, he said he considered the gentlemen who framed th 
conditions of the competitions did not give sufficient elbow 
room to the designers, though it was perfectly true in regari 
to draughtsmanship that the English methods neede 
standardisation. He could not agree that this year’s wor 
was not up to the average, and believed it to be well up t 
the standard of other years. 

Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A., seconded the motion, an 
asked to be allowed to congratulate the Royal Academy 
Mr. George’s election to that institution, and he hoped th 
time would come when they would have more architects i: 
its membership. He agreed entirely with the strictures th 
President had made upon games, but he believed in them 
As a young man he had joined in sport, and -was therefor 
perhaps better able to judge of its dangers, for it involve 
a tremendous ‘amount of wasted energy. Referring to th 
colouring of Greek architecture, he said the colours the 
used were not the same gaudy tones that would be use 
to-day, for the Greeks were too great lovers of form to us 
aggressive colours; and he maintained that architecture 
however pure, however exquisite in treatment and refine 
in design, was not injured, and could be enormously im 
proved by a judicious use of colour. . 

The PresipEnt then distributed the prizes and student 
ships to the successful competitors, the full list of whor 
was published in The Architect of January 21. 

It was announced that a special general meeting woul 
be held on Monday evening next, February 7, to consider th 
revised regulations for architectural competitions, and als 
to sanction the alterations in the by-laws recommended b: 
the Privy Council and the solicitors of the Institute. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DODFORD CHURCH, AND “THE TOWER,” FROM THE NORTH-WES! 

HIS view shows the connection of the church and 

the house at Dodford, of which Mr. ArtTHu 
BARTLETT is the architect. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—THE CHOIR EASTWARDS. 


W E give this week a view of the interior of the choir 
looking eastwards. 


THE CHAIN GATEWAY, WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
HIS week we present the section in the series 0 
measured drawings by Mr. Wesrsyr, which wil 
be completed in our next issue with some large scal 
detail of the mouldings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bromiey (Kentr).—The following architects have beet 
invited by the trustees and managers to submit designs in ¢ 
limited competition for public elementary (Church) school 
to be erected at Mason’s Hill, Bromley:—Mr. H. W. Bur 
rows, Mr. Evelyn Hellicar, Mr. H. R. Latter, Messrs 
Russell & Cooper, Mr. C. H. B. Quennell. The assesso 
appointed is Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.1.B.A., 0 
12 Little College Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. . 


Lonpon.—The design of Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A. 
architect, Glasgow, has been selected for the new premises 0 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, London. Some month 
ago the Institution invited six firms of architects to compete 
each receiving a premium of 200 guineas. The scheme wil 
involve an expenditure of over 100,0001. The site is in Grea 


pects Street, Westminster, near the entrance to St. James’! 
ark. ? 


~ 
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THE SOUTH AISLE, KIRKSTALL AB 


eo ne ABBEY was founded about 1152 a.p. by 
| one Henry DE Lacy, and was erected by Cistercian 
-ionks—the plan being typical of the Order—who came 
‘om Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire. It is interesting to 
ote in passing that when this Hunry was persuaded or 
acided to lay the foundation of an abbey he consulted 
‘ie Abbot of Fountains about 1145, and gave land at 
arnoldswick, near Skipton, for the purpose. 
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BEY —Prize Drawing for January by “ EsEx.” 


Twelve monks and twelve lay brethren were sent out 
and erected some buildings (probably consisting of pres- 
bytery and monks’ and lay brethren’s quarters), which 
they occupied for about seven years; but times were 
troublesome, and they were so continually harassed by 
lawless bands that they eventually pulled down the build- 


ings and returned to Fountains. 
Some time later the abbot in charge of these monks 
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visited Airedale, and thought Kirkstall a suitable site, so 
Hinry pr Lacy arranged for the land with the Duke of 
Norrovk, and the present ruins show what a great work 
was accomplished. The plan is very wisely arranged: a 
cloister court with buildimgs around, the abbey on the 
north, chapter-house and monks’ quarters on the east, 
lay brethren’s quarters to the west, and refectory, kitchen, 
&c., to the south. The infirmary and abbot’s lodging 
are to the south-east, and connected to the cloister by 
passages. 

The first portions to be built were the presbytery, 
kitchen, refectory, monks’ and lay brethren’s quarters ; 
then part of the chapter-house and nave and transepts. 
This part of the chapter-house was evidently built before 
the nave and aisles, as semi-circular vaulting ribs are used 
diagonally and transversely, while in the aisles pointed 
arches are used transversely. 

About the end of the twelfth century the kitchen was 
enlarged, and refectory turned with its short sides north 
and south. 


In the early thirteenth century an addition was made | 


to the chapter-house, especially interesting as it shows 
the confidence and experience gained in vaulting, the 
whole span being covered without intermediate supports. 
About this time a portion of the abbot’s lodging was 
built and part of the infirmary, both being completed and 
connected to the cloister towards the end of this century. 

In the fourteenth century little was done beyond 
quarters for visiting abbots. 

A new east window covering nearly the whole of the 
east wall of the presbytery was inserted in the fifteenth 
century, but no tracery remains. 


supposed that the monks, in anticipation of this suppres- 
sion. built the tower to dispose of their accumulated 
wealth. In any case it appears to have been erected 
without much thought, as the foundations were not de- 
signed to carry such weight, and consequently collapsed. 

The elevations are treated in the simple Romanesque 
style, with little ornament except to the doorways, yet 
the grouping of the various parts is so arranged that it 
gives a sense of dignity and grandeur to the whole cor- 
ception. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 

evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, Mr. H. Tanner, F.R.1.B.A. (president), in the 
chair. 

Messrs. E. C. Hallett, C. G. Simmons, P. Streitberger, 
and L. W. Baker were elected as members. 

The President announced the third spring visit, fixed for 
February 12, to the new Y.M.C.A. building in Tottenham 
Court Road, by kind permission of the architect, Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe. Members to meet at the building at 1.30 P.m. 
A visit will afterwards be paid to the British Museum 
extensions at 2.30 p.m., by kind permission of the architect, 
Mr. J. J. Burnet. 

The President said at the next meeting of the Camera and 
Sketching Club, on February 17, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Michael 
Bunney would read a paper entitled ‘‘ Georgian Architec- 
ture.”’ 

Mr. W. H. Warp read the following paper, illustrated by 
lantern views, entitled— 


Renaissance Church Architecture of the Sixteenth Century 
in France. 


France in the sixteenth century, he said, offers the picture 
of the union of two architectures, so different in their aims 
and in their forms as to seem irreconcilable. Yet, as is often 
the case in a marriage between persons of strongly diverse 
characters, the union was not unhappy in its results, each 
party to it supplying elements which are lacking in the other. 
The products of the combination are so rich, so vigorous, so 
varied, and their development, though so often baulked by 
events, so rapid, that few more fascinating studies can be 
found in the history of architecture, and it will repay per- 


haps more than is usually thought to push the study even | 


into such bypaths of the subject as that which forms the 
theme of this paper. It is a commonplace that the 
history of architecture is in most countries and ages-the 


The tower was built | 
prior to the suppression of the monasteries, and it 1s | 


| little was accomplished. 
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history of religious architecture. In the Middle Ages if 


| church architecture were eliminated, nothing coherent, or in- 


deed very important, would be left. But, at the time of the 
Renaissance, western Europe had largely outgrown the tute- 
lage of the Church, the hitherto all-embracing institution, 
the all-pervading medium in which its life had moved. The 
idea of nationality was developing, and in England, Spain, 
and France the focus of national life was becoming a strong 
centralised monarchy. The architectural expression of this 
state of affairs is to be found, therefore, in secular building, 
and more particularly in the dwellings of the Sovereign and 
his court. The architecture of France in the sixteenth century 
is essentially an architecture of chateaux, of the pleasure- 
houses of a still half-feudal aristocracy. Church architecture 
is thus a bypath, but a pleasant and withal an instructive 
path to trace out. | 

Since, for brevity, it is convenient to indicate phases of 
style by the names of kings, I will at this point define the 
sense in which I use these names. The Louis XII. style is 
the transition from Gothic to Renaissance, in which elements 
from both schools are intermingled capriciously and without 
system ; the Renaissance elements are chiefly decorative, and 
do not affect the structure. The Francis I. style corresponds 
with the Early Renaissance of Lombardy, which supplies its 
graceful and exuberant decorative system, but the structure 
is still in essentials unchanged. The Henry II. style cor- 
responds with the advanced, or Roman Renaissance, which 
not only brings with it a more masculine code of forms 
governed by stricter rules, but usually exerts an influence on 
the design as a whole both in plan and elevation. 

These definitions apply to all branches of architecture, but 
in dealing with church work further distinctions must be 
made. First, when the Francis I. style was fully established 
and its detail thoroughly understood, Gothic ideas persisted 
in the Church in conjunction with it far more than in seculai 
work. Thus, for instance, the occurrence of a pointed window 
in a chateau would generally be sufficient for it to be classed 


as Louis XIL., but in a church it might be found at any period 


almost up to the eighteenth century, and would be treated 11 
contemporary detail. Secondly, the term ‘‘ Henry IT. style” 


| may, more especially in church work, cover two very differen 


classes of design ; one, in which the influence of the advance¢ 
Renaissance is confined merely to a use of the Orders and ¢ 
mode of profiling more correct according to contemporary 
Italian standards, and another in which the whole building 1 
designed on Classical lines. 
It is much more difficult to present a picture of churel 
architecture in the sixteenth century than of contemporar; 


secular architecture, because there is no large number eithe: 


of extant buildings, of illustrations of destroyed ones, or 0 
unexecuted designs, and, what is worse, no consecutive serie 
of complete examples at all. If we except a short list o 
approximately complete buildings, a history of the style mus 
be compiled chiefly from additions and embellishments ti 
Gothic churches—here a chapel, there a transept, elsewhere : 
vault or a portal, a tomb, a screen, or a reredos. We cal 
but guess at the manner in which an architect of the secon 
or third generation of the Renaissance would conceive ai 
entire church, while the buildings of the first generation ar 
so few that the possibilities of style development which the, 
seemed to promise were never fully worked out. 
Yet if we examine the conditions under which this wor 
took shape, we shall be surprised that so much rather than s 
Tf we consider the state of th 
Church, we see that, while politically she was increasingl 
subject to the civil power, morally as well as intellectuall, 
she was no longer the only, perhaps not even the principa 
leader. She might, however, have yet played an importan 
part in the pageant of architecture but for two circumstance 
“the building activity of the Middle Ages had left th 
country amply equipped with places of worship, and th 
internal condition of the Church was far from satisfactory 
The first of these propositions needs no amplification. 
second is shown by the fact that French Catholicism produce 
during the sixteenth century no conspicuous saint or thet 
logian except such as had leanings towards unorthodoxy. 4 
clergy were permeated with worldliness and superstition, an 
the most prominent churchmen were chiefly distinguishe 
either for secular learning and political ability, or for thei 
persecuting zeal. Meanwhile the operative forces of religiou 
life were, on the whole, to be found among the Reformer 
who were being forced by the prevailing repressive policy t 
form themselves into independent organisations. This stat 
of affairs was only temporary. In the seventeenth century 
when the counter-Reformation had done its work, the Frene 
Church entered upon a new period of progress, and wa 


second to none in the piety, zeal, and learning of her divines. 
In the sixteenth, however, she had neither the need nor the 
moral impetus for building on a great scale. 

If we turn, on the other hand, to the nascent Reformed 
churches,-we find them even less favourably situated. The 
Reformation was not refractory to classical influences, and, 
at any rate, in its earlier stages went hand-in-hand with 
Humanism. Their architecture would thus naturally have 
assumed a Renaissance colour. But till the time of Henry IV. 
Protestants never received more than the barest toleration, 
and seldom even that. At the same time their numbers were 
smaller and their needs simpler than those of the Catholics. 
In rare cases existing churches were assigned to their use ; 
more frequently they had to be content to meet in private 
dwellings, in buildings lent by some nobleman ‘‘oi the 
religion,’’ or in the open air, happy if their devotions were 
not disturbed by bloodshed. Some places of worship were 
erected ad hoc; others arranged by fitting up secular 
buildings, such as barns, with galleries. All were swept away 
by one or other of the contemporary bursts of fanaticism, 
or, at latest, did not long survive the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1684). There appears to be but one excep- 
tion extant—a graceful Renaissance edifice in the abandoned 
city of Les Baux in Provence, which was probably erected 
as a Protestant chapel. The reaction against ceremonialism 
and superstitious practices naturally generated an icono- 
clastic spirit, under the influence of which buildings and 
their adjuncts associated with the Roman cult suffered at 
the hands of zealots. The period of civil and religious strife 
in the latter portion of the century was, in fact, a destructive 
tather than a creative one. 

It has often been remarked that men are most conserva- 
tive in matters of religion ; in this respect architecture 1s 
no exception, and medizeval methods died hard.in France. On 
general grounds it was to be expected that the resistance 
to a classic revival would be strongest in the cradle of Gothic 
art. More especially would French church architecture, whose 
development had been the inspiring idea of Gothic art, be 
its last stronghold. Accordingly, we find. that side by side 
with the new tendencies pure, or all but pure, Gothic designs 
persisted in much church work of the first half of the six- 
teenth century. Some parish churches and large portions of 
several of the cathedrals commenced under Louis XII., and 
not finished till the reign of Henry II., are cases in point. 
Even beyond this period, when Renaissance forms had become 
as firmly established in religious architecture as elsewhere, 
sporadic instances of Gothic design are by no means rare. 
St. Merry in Paris (1520-1612) shows hardly a trace of them. 
The Gothic cathedral of Orleans was only begun under 
Henry IV., and its pseudo-Gothic west front not built till 
the reign of Louis XV. 

As in secular architecture, the Renaissance movement 
spread from the top downward. The most strenuous oppcsi- 
tion to innovation would seem to have come from the ccn- 
servatism of the craftsmen specially attached to the service 
ofthe Church and trained by hereditary traditions of ccn- 
struction and technique, and from the lower clergy, cften 
poor, ignorant, and superstitious. On the other hand, the 
heads of the profession, the great master masons cf the 
|cathedrals, seem to have been ready to accept hints from 
\Italy. Thus Martin Chambige and Rouland le Roux, both 
‘members of dynasties of ‘‘ maitres des ceuvres,’’ who carried 
out important works, the former at Sens and Beauvais and 
the latter at Rouen, introduced Renaissance elements into 
them, or allowed the craftsmen under them to do so, Similarly 
the heads of the Church—that is, those among the clergy who 
were most open to new ideas—were just those who came most 
in contact with Italy. The relations between the French 
Church and the Holy See produced a constant interchange of 
visits. French clerics of standing usually journeyed at least 
once to Rome, and great political churchmen, such as the 
Cardinal of Amboise, the builder of Gaillon, and his nephew, 

or Cardinal Ippolito of Este, passed continuously to and fro. 
Again, French benefices were a convenient provision for 
Italian younger sons and ‘‘ nephews”’ of popes and cardinals ; 
‘these prelates often considered their duties discharged when 
they had drawn the revenues, but the personal belongings and 
‘church paraphernalia of those who did reside would be a 
revelation to their French neighbours, even when they did not 
directly introduce Italian artists or architects. 

The field of possible Renaissance influence in church 
architecture is thus confined to the relatively small amount 
of work undertaken by Catholics, and a portion only of that. 
Church building was no longer a popular enthusiasm. 
‘Though it was occasionally paid for out of municipal funds, 
or by public subscription, it was more often due to the bounty 
| 
. 


or vanity of the rich. Nobles, lay and ecclesiastical, officials 
or wealthy ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ would provide a parish in which 
they were interested with a new church, or build themselves a 
private chapel or mausoleum. The bishops had lost the taste 
for lengthy constructions, and preferred to undertake some- 
thing of moderate compass, which they might hope to see 
completed in their lifetime, such as a steeple, a doorway, a 
set of screens. 

The comparative rarity of examples may account for the 
unfamiliarity of the subject; and this unfamiliarity may 
be partly responsible for the contemptuous manner in which 
the few examples generally known, beautiful as they are, 
have too often been dismissed as grotesque freaks or neces- 
sarily unsuccessful attempts to compass the infpossible. To 
the structural appropriateness of classical forms there is often 
ground enough for objection, but it should not be forgotten 
in estimating at least French and. Italian Renaissance 
churches that a possible evolution, such as that which took 
place in the Middle Ages, was arrested by foreign invasions, 
civil wars, and other disasters before complete assimilation 
could take place. 

But the hostile attitude alluded to is also partly due to 
an assumed antagonism between classical forms and Christian 
worship, a view which seems to ignore the fact that all 
Christian architecture derives ultimately from a classical 
source, and that the nearer it is to the age of primitive 
Christianity the more classical it is. A High Church lady 
once told me that she could not worship in Marylebone parish 
church because it was so like a pagan temple. Could she have 
been transported to the second or third century she would 
have found no place fit to worship in at all. In the sixteenth 
century few educated people would have shared her opinion. 
The introduction of allusions to classical mythology is also 
freely condemned; but even here, grotesque as they may 
appear to us, it is hardly extravagant to recognise manifesta- 
tions of a wider outlook on history which the recovery of a 
knowledge of antiquity brought with it. At a period when 
the subtlest minds were striving to harmonise ecclesiastical 
and pagan conceptions of the universe—a task with which 
Dante had busied himself two centuries earlier—when 
Marsilio Ficino was attempting to reconcile the philosophy 
of Plato with the teachings of Our Lord, when Leonardo da 
Vinci was painting John the Baptist with the attributes of 
Dionysus, these heathen allusions did not shock the faithful. 
All antiquity was in their eyes a part of the divine plan of 
the world’s. government, and equally available with the 
Scriptures and the lives of the saints for the illustration of 
moral and theological truths. Parallels were found without 
difiiculty—Hercules with his club figured side by side with 
Samson and the ass’s jaw, amorini were hard to distinguish 
from cherubs, satyrs from devils, or the queen of the gods 
from the Queen of Heaven. The ancients might have been 
pagans, but it was quite possible, ‘‘avec un peu de bonne 
volonté,’’ to believe that their mythology was but an imperfect 
foreshadowing of Christian doctrine, and since in other things 
there was so much to be learnt from them, allowance might 
be made for the moral shortcomings of their divinities ; in 
any case they were quite as edifying as the broad jests with 
which irreverent medieval sculptors had decorated gargoyle 
and miserere. The Renaissance sculptor may have been 
pedantic when he represented God the Father with the 
attributes of Jove the Thunderer, but he was conscious of no 
more incongruity in doing so than the artists of the cata- 
combs who portrayed the Saviour in the guise of Orpheus. It 
must not, however, be supposed that pagan elements, as 
distinct from definitely architectural forms, played a leading 
part in the decoration of churches. Everywhere scriptural 
and hagiological subjects. predominated, together with 
emblems illustrative of theology and worship; they were 
merely expressed in a new manner. 

Whatever view may be taken of the reimportation of 
classical forms into church architecture, there can be no 
question that it was inevitable. No institution forming a 
vital part of national life can remain unaffected by its in- 
tellectual environment, and church builders had to assimi- 
late the humanistic tastes which were permeating the whole 
of educated society. In doing this they were confronted with 
the same problems as the castle-builders—the clothing of a 
medisval framework in a modern dress ; but there was this 
difference, that whereas in the castle the reason of its being 
—its fortification—was growing obsolete, and some semblance 
of it was retained only from habit and for sentimental reasons, 
in the church the functions were unaltered, and no change in 
essential arrangements was tolerated. ; 

The architecture of the Church was thus, like all contempo- 
rary architecture, a compromise between French and Italian 
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methods. It differed in retaining throughout a larger pro- 
portion of the essentially native element. The great interest 
in studying it is to trace out the way in which the builders 
set to work to translate traditional details, features, and types 
of composition into a new form-language as fast as they 
learnt it. It is curious to observe to what different results 
these attempts led ; not only how they differed from decade 
to decade, but how simultaneous attempts differed from each 
other. This is due to differences not so much in the taste as 
in the cast of intellect of the designer. A man with an apti- 
tude for grasping the grammatical principles of a language, 
but a poor head for vocabulary, will soon know how to con- 
struct sentences in a foreign tongue, but will have to fall back 
on his own for words. He is, however, a less common type 
than the man who can pick up words parrot-like and learn to 
speak a foreign language, fluently perhaps, but ungrammati- 
cally. Thus, in architecture we see more examples of rapid 
advance in forms keeping pace with the changes in fashion, 
but employed to express old types of design, than of a quick 
grasp of new general principles of design ; and when the 
latter occur they are not always up to date in detail. 

I hope to illustrate by slides some of these stages of 
development, together with others of an intermediate 
character. In the course of these translations we shall see 
some merely curious, or even grotesque results ; but, on the 
other hand, many charming and ingenious ones, full of sug- 


gestion even to-day, which may well fill us with regret that — 


various causes, and in particular the Wars of Religion which 
raged for thirty years in the latter half of the century, should 
have arrested the course of development, and that when 
development began again in the reorganising era of the 
seventeenth century it should have been inspired by quite an- 
other order of ideas. : 
(To be concluded.) 


THE JOINER’S CRAFT.” 


General Introduction. 


HE subject chosen for me to address you upon to-night 
is that of the joiner’s craft. When this subject was 
communicated to me I confess I accepted it with consider- 
able pleasure, for if there is one thing that interests us all 
it is English woodwork, upon which we, as a nation, pride 
ourselves. 

But when I found that my lecture was to be preceded 
by a lecture on carpentry it at once became necessary to con- 
sider how much of English woodwork strictly belonged to 
carpentry and how much to joinery. 

Of course, the whole of the woodwork of medisval times 
belongs to the carpenter ; the term ‘‘ master carpenter ”’ is 
quite frequently met with, and there is no mention what- 
ever of the joiner. I came to the conclusion, however, that 
I could safely go back to the beginning of the time of 
Elizabeth. 

Then, in the course of my researches I came upon the 
record of a controversy which took place about two centuries 
ago between the members of the Carpenters’ Company of 
those days and a newly incorporated guild, calling them- 
selves the Joiners’ Company, which was submitted to the 
judgment of the Court of Aldermen of the City of London. 
Curiously enough, the matter in dispute was then—as now— 
as to what work properly belonged to the carpenter and what 
to the joiner. 

Now, the case for the carpenters was set out in the fol- 
lowing terms, curiously worded and quaintly spelt :— 

‘“‘ The originall Charter of the Company of Joyners makes 
nd mention what is their worke or what is not the worke of the 
carpenters. The statute of Elizabeth makes no mention at 
all nor speaks a tittle of a joyner, as it doth expressly men- 
ticn the carpenter, turner, sawyer, and other trades and arts ; 
therefore it is inferred that ye imployement of ye joyner is 
included in the carpenters’ trade and mystery an so hath 
been promiscuously used and practised by one person. And 
without question the joyners’ trade before incorporation was 
chiefly to make and sell joyned ware as bedsteads, tables, 
chaires, stools, &c., and not to doe any other work about the 
building of houses but what the carpenters employed them 
in (and this the carpenters did for expedition only), the 
carpenters themselves generally doing those works they em- 
ployed the joyners in.”’ 

All this took place in 1675, the year of the laying of the 
first stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the joiner, as we 


* A lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall on February 2 by 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


know him to-day, was apparently not yet, and all the best o 
tradition passing by—bedsteads, tables, chairs, and stools. 
really began to think that I should have to come and tell yo 
that joinery proper commenced somewhere about the yea 
1700, and that it suffered an existence only during a rathe 
dull eighteenth century and a dreadfully dull nineteent 
tcentury. 
But, after all, is this quite fair to the joiner? For if w 
set aside all landmarks and consider the traditions of Eng 
lish woodwork and enquire how it was done and by whom 
I think we shall in the end find a more extended place i 


history for him. Let us shortly examine all woodwor 
which (if it were executed to-day) would be the work of th 
joiner. : 


Now we find in the course of history that the crafts ¢ 
this country have received two strong artistic impulses, whie 
have had very far-reaching effects. The first came frot 
France and gave an impetus which resulted in three cer 
turies of medisval craftsmanship, during which th 
ecclesiastical type of work was the style, not only of tl 
church work of the country, but also of the ordinary ever 
day work of the period. The second impulse came fro 
Italy, and resulted in three centuries of Renaissance craft 
manship, during which the fifteenth century revival of le 
ters in Italy began to influence this ecclesiastical type ‘ 
work in England, and finally displaced it by a style of won 
termed ‘‘ Renaissance,’ the character of the work and tI 
mode of execution differing essentially in the two periods. 

Medieval. ; 

Now, in the medieval period, the thirteenth, fourteent 
and fifteenth centuries, stone was the chief material, a1 
woodwork follows stonework forms very closely, and, li 
stone, it is worked out of the solid. . 

There is very little woodwork remaining of the earli 
pert of this period with the exception of roofs, porches, See 
which very properly belong exclusively to the carpenter, al 
were dealt with by Mr. Banister Fletcher last week. ce 

One of the oldest pieces of joinery in the kingdom is t 
Coronation Chair at Westminster Abbey. It belongs to 
great Edwardian period and exhibits the quatrefoil in 
lower part and the trefoil arches in the upper part. D 

The influence of the stone form is clearly seen by ce 
paring the chair with the stone screen behind. 7 

The choir stalls and pulpit at Winchester Cathedz 
also show the stone influence, for here the panelling behis 
the stalls represents a stone-traceried window, while f 
canopy above is essentially lithic’in character with a slend 
central mullion. The same may be said of the open-foil 
parapet above: the rich pulpit with canopy on the right 
of course, of later date. ae 

The screen to the ‘‘ Spring pew,” at Lavenham Chure 
Suffolk, is a delightful example, in which the craftsm 
has revelled in producing beautiful form. It is impossil 
to imagine anything richer than the tracery of the fi 
vaulting and pinnacle work of the upper portion. 

The ecclesiastical work of this period is very rich in él 
borate craftsmanship, and the Bishop’s throne and stalls 
Exeter are among the most elaborate we possess. Nothi 
could well be richer than these foliated arches with 7 
cusping, crockets, pinnacles, buttresses, finials. f 

The pew end from the choir at Beverley Minster is” 
example of a Perpendicular window reproduced in stone Wi 
transomes, mullions and foliated openings. The cary 
angel and poppy are excellent examples of medisval carvil 

The joinery of the period was often enriched with pail 
ing, and the screen at Kersey, Suffolk, is a charming + 
ample. The quatrefoil openings below with engaged shiel 
and the traceried openings above, with foliated cusping, ¢ 
Gothic windows in wood, between which the wood mullion 
pee as a buttress, the painting taking the place of staim 
glass. a 
Richness of craftsmanship knew no bounds, and 1 
elaborate font cover at All Saints Church, Sudbury, is 
Gothic spire of the richest type in miniature translated 0 
wood. At each stage are pointed tracery windows, buttress 
and pinnacles, the whole being crowned by a pointed sp 
with carved crockets. a 

The fifteenth century is, indeed, remarkable for its wea 
of woodwork, and the rood-screen at Atherington, in Dey 
shire, shows how the traditional design was steadfastly 
hered to: each division is an open traceried window, bel 


. which is represented wall panelling and above are portic 


of fan vaulting with ribs and panels of wood. The rood-l 
over is even richer in treatment on the lines of the lov 
portion. 


a 
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Early Renaissance. 


_ We now come to the sixteenth century, which marks the 
beginning of the Renaissance. Wolsey with his enormous 
wealth and love of beautiful things is outdone by the king 
himself, who inherited a vast amount of money accumulated 
by his parsimonious father, King Henry VII., and has as 
great a power of spending it as his father of saving it. 

Young, handsome, rich—the power of the nobles broken 
—the power of the king absolute—Henry VIII. vied with 
young King Francis of France in the patronage of art. 
Lavish in expenditure, his accounts show the employment of 
many foreign artists and workmen, with the result that the 
influence of the wevival of classical learning and classical art 
filtered into the country and this employment of Italian 
workmen by the king began to influence the ornament, carv- 
ing, &c., of the work of the period. 

In the screen of King’s College, Cambridge, which is 
accounted the finest example of woodwork in England, there 
are distinct traces of this Italian influence, and it is quite 
clear from the detail that it must have been executed by 
foreign workmen, as the English workmen, at this time, 
could not have acquired the necessary skill. 

As later on you will come to see the German influence, I 
want you to notice the purity of the detail, the proportion of 
the pilasters, the delicacy of the moulding and the distribu- 
tion of the ornament in this example of the Italian influence, 
and in considering how mature and finished this work is, you 
must take into consideration that the revival in Italy began 
100 years earlier than in England. The other side of the 
screen shows the stalls with their slender baluster shafts. 
It is not known who is the designer, but the date is fixed by 
the initials of Henry and Anne Boleyn, joined in a true 
lover’s knot in the coved roof of one of the stalls. | 

This brings us on to the age of Elizabeth which was one of 
great national prosperity. The people had grown in riches, 
much of it derived from the suppressed monasteries; the 
population had increased from four to five millions, and was 
nearly equal to London of to-day. 

_ The country was at peace, and every peaceful art pros- 
pered. By this time the Italians had left the country, prob- 
ably owing to Henry’s quarrels with Rome, and a new 
influence had begun through the coming of German workmen, 
who brought with them the Low Country interpretation of the 
Renaissance. Religious persecution no doubt brought them 
here, and they settled in great numbers. 

_ Freedom from strife brought desire for domestic comfort, 
impossible while security from assault was the first considera- 
tion for house building, and an amiable contest began as to 
who should build the largest house, the longest gallery, 
noblest fireplace and the most beautiful staircase. 

Audley End in Essex is one of the finest examples of an 
Elizabethan hall, The house formerly possessed a gallery 
226 feet long, which was taken down at the beginning of the 
xighteenth century, but it still remains a fine and stately 
nansion. The caryatides at the doorway in the screen are 
ypical of the German influence. The carved mantlepiece is, 
/n the usual manner, decorated with an architectural order, 
ind the coat of arms bulks large in the design. The flat 
roof divided into panels by wood beams with plaster filling 
jnarks the change from the medieval open roofs dealt with 
jn the carpentry lecture last week. 

The hall screen is one of the features of the period, and 
hat at Chastleton House, Oxford, has the two doorways in 
imilar position to those of the medieval period. The Tonic 
order beside the doors and the obelisk and open fret crowning 
he entablature are indicative of the period, which is also 
hhown in the charming littl clock case between the doors. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge still possess 
: number of fine screens of this period, and that at Jesus 
Jollege is one of the best known. Here also the doorways are 
placed between the columned order, and the entablature is 
very richly carved. The treatment of the small panel in the 
vall space between the doors marks a step in the progress of 
yanelling, and shows how the adoption of the “ true mitre ”’ 
D the place of the ‘‘mason’s mitre”? lent itself to the fanci- 
ul forms in panelling peculiar to Jacobean joinery and 
‘urniture. 

__ The dissolution of the monasteries and the distribution of 
heir treasure put an end to church building, but existing 
hurches were lavishly decorated with examples of the work 
f this period. Croscombe Church, Somerset, has a delight- 
ul screen with columns and entablature and fretted cresting 
nd bold Royal arms. The pulpit at the left is a most charm- 
og specimen of restraint in design with quite a sumptuous 
ounding board over, also with fret cresting. 
| 
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An interesting feature belonging to the time is the in- 
ternal porch, such as that at Broughton, in Oxfordshire. 
It is designed to give access from one room to another 
without entering the intermediate room. This is a well- 
known example. It has the Doric order and enriched en- 
tablature, the owner’s arms in a circle and carved pin- 
nacles on either side. There are a number of these in 
different parts of the country, and the one at the Red Lodge, 
Bristol, has the Ionic order beside the door and caryatid 
figures in the frieze. 

The dining-room door at Levens Hall, in Westmoreland, 
is a very rich example, with lozenge-shaped panels within 
the square panels. On either side are caryatid figures on 
high pedestals, and the doorhead has the owner’s coat of 
arms with supporters. 

The bay window at Little Moreton Hall, in Cheshire, 
Here in a 
county remote from the influence of the Renaissance, we 
still find the medieval wood mullion in the window, the 
walls panelled in a simple manner, the ceiling joists showing 
the true construction. 

The fireplace at Blickling Hall, in Norfolk, is charac- 
teristic of the sumptuous taste of the time. The open dog 
grate is flanked with coupled baluster columns, and the over- 
mantle is supported by the typical rounded cornice, and 
shows again the caryatides and the family arms. 

In the development of house-planning, the hall, which 
originally served as general dining-room, underwent con- 
siderable change. When the long gallery came into vogue 
the principal apartments were transferred to the first floor, 
and their stateliness needed more sumptuous approach than 
the medizeval stone stair, and the broad, easy wood staircase 
became one of the features of the hall. That at Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, shows how the craftsman lavished all his 
skill in the carved entablature and fretted panel. The 
newels in this instance are carried up as ornamental columns 
to support the landing over and the vine weaved round the 
columns is very charming. : 

There are innumerable examples of these staircases in 
various parts of the country, but I will show you one more 
only. The staircase at Hatfield, in Herts, the home of the 
Cecil family, is one of the best known and one of the best 
executed we have. The newels are carved with strap orna- 
ment and terminate with carved figures, and the balustrade 
is an arcade of small columns and arches. The gates seen 
here are supposed to have been to prevent the dogs wander- 
ing up to the State apartments upstairs. The fretted carv- 
ing on the soffit of the stirs is very interesting. 

This is a very picturesque period in English craftsman- 
ship, but these staircases, lavishly overladen with a riot of 
carving and moulding, cannot be accounted of greatest artis- 
tic value. Invention is at its lowest; in fact, the resources 
of the master carpenter, so far as design was concerned, had 
almost come to an end, and as you have seen, he was relying 
upon repetition of elaborate pattern-book detail to gain 
effect. 

In the early period—the medieval period—the tradition 
had grown up by degrees. The English craftsman was sure 
of himself, sure of his craft. But this was gone. The old 
tradition was almost lost, and the full understanding of the 
Palladianism which was coming was beyond the powers of the 
craftsman designer. It was in the air, but its full compre- 
hension necessitated a scholarship quite outside the powers 
of one who in all probability could hardly write. The conse- 
quence was, that in the latter half of the century the de- 
signer was beginning to detach himself from the craftsman. 
The end of it saw the beginning of a new order, when the 
responsibility for design, as apart from execution, was trans- 
ferred from the craftsman to the designer to be known here- 


‘after as the architect, and at the moment England produced 


a genius of the highest order, and, as Walpole said, England 
had at last produced one great artist, Inigo Jones. 

Not a great deal is known of the first thirty years of his 
life, except that he travelled and studied in Italy, and 
thoroughly absorbed the spirit of Palladian design. The 
double-cube room in Wilton House, which he-rebuilt for the 
Earl of Pembroke, is probably the most beautiful room in the 
country, and the banquet hall is unquestionably the finest 
State room. 

The fireplace in the double-cube room is quite magnificent, 
and you see at once the purity and dignity of his work. 

Ashburnham House, a little house in Dean’s Yard, is a 
delightful example of planning and delicacy of detail. The 
staircase is quite a masterpiece ; in fact, the whole interior 
is most carefully arranged and designed, and the doorway off 
the first-floor landing shows great care and refinement. 

There is also a screen at Kirby Hall, which is probably 
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the work of Inigo Jones, and shows the same calm sureness 
and restraint of his work as Wilton. I wish I could show 
you more of his work, but I am afraid I should be straying 
outside my subject. : 

Inigo Jones’s great successor was a man full of scholarship 
and accomplishment. Sir Christopher Wren, although to 
begin with was almost an amateur, when the time came it 
was a case of the hour and the man. 

The Fire of London was Wren’s great opportunity. The 
City was a ‘‘ruinous heap.’’ The largest and most magni- 
ficent cathedral in England, ninety-three parish churches, 
the Guildhall, Royal Exchange, and fifty City companies’ 
halls, besides 13,000 houses, all swept away. 

The organ case of St. Paul’s Cathedral is, as you will 
see, a most beautiful piece of design, and will stand as a 
monument to the skill of the craftsmen who fashioned it. It 
is most exquisitely carved, and the big masses impart to the 
whole a fine sense of grandeur rarely obtained. The caryatides 
and the central scroll pediment supporting the Royal arms 
are carved out of solid material and not ‘‘ built up,’’ as is 
usual in masses of their size and projection. It will not & 
apparent to you in this view, but as evidence of the sound 
construction and the mature state of the wood used it may be 
okserved that scarcely a crack or an opened joint is to be 
found in the whole case. 

Here you have the choir stalls showing the panelling 
behind with its rich cornice and gallery front. Again, you 
will notice the great projection of the carving, and it is well 
t> remember that for forty years before this time little heavy 
construction and no such masses were obtained for carving. 
In looking at these views one must not, in admiring the 
carved work, overlook the beauty of the joinery, which is the 
foundation of the whole conception. The Bishop’s throne, 
which you see at the farther end of the picture, with its en- 
riched pediment and canopy with pierced scrolls and cherub 
heads, forms a most beautiful termination to the screen. 

Leaving the wonderful display of rich carved work shown 
on these two views, we see the back of the choir stalls, or 


ambulatory, with Corinthian columns, fluted shafts, a: 
rich capitals, forming a screen between the stone colum 
which support the domed ceiling above. 

Before leaving St. Paul’s, I wish to show you the beau 


ful screen to the north-west chapel. 

The pulpit and sounding board of St.. Stephen’s, W 
brook, is amongst the best work of the period, both in desi 
and construction. ‘The view shows the pulpit having § 
panelled sides, the panel and other mouldings being ricl 
treated. ‘lhe whole is supported on a square pillar with ¢ 
and base. The lines of the cornice of the sounding board 
curved and give interest, and impart an appearance of lig 
ness to the structure. Carving is freely introduced, and 7 
cherubs, &c., are well placed. 

The east view of the chapel at Trinity College, Oxfo 
shows the reredos with slender Corinthian columns, wh 
support an entablature and curved pediment, breaking bi 
and continuing on face of tympanum. The cornice is trea 
in an original manner, the whole of the lower part be 
occupied by a highly enriched leaf moulding. The la 
centre panel between the columns has a fine treatment 
carving surrounding it, and in the centre is massed up ab 
the architrave of the main entablature. 

The treatment of the screen here is similar to the east 
end of the chapel, the centre being occupied by the doorw 
It will be noticed that the surface of the two side panel 
richly carved and drapery is introduced at the top in pl 
of the fruit, &c., on the panel at the east end.. The V 
shows the wall panelling, the capping of which ramps 
the entablature of the screen. 

In the Orangery at Kensington we find restfulness | 
impressiveness. The treatment is simple and broad. Tl 
is no carving adorning the general surface upon the niche 
doors. The columns are Corinthian, carved, and severa 
the members of the entablature are enriched. 

There are two very charming doorways in Laur 
Pountney Lane, beautifully enriched with carving 
canopies. 
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Clifford’s Inn is a fine example of wall panelling, treated 
on broad lines. The panels are large, and, except over 
himney-piece and door, are not enriched. The mounting of 
che oak is shown quite clearly, and is very effective. The 
loorway on left is finely carved, and is surmounted by a 
larved and curved pediment. 


| The walls of the chapel at Farnham Castle are panelled, 
ind the spaces between enriched with beautifully carved 
jherubs’ heads and drops. Above the panels are placed carved 
heaves, and at the base charming scrolls are introduced. 
‘he pulpit is cleverly arranged in the thickness of the wall, 
nd is reached through a secret door in the panelling. 

_. In the Court Room of the Brewers’ Company, in London, 
3a fine example of bolection moulded panelling. The door- 
jay and chimney-piece are good, but the carving over the 
himney-piece cannot be considered satisfactory. 

This view shows the screen with column and pediment 
orming the doorway through the screen. The cartouche over 
ediment and the figures at side should be noticed. . 

_ With all this tradition before you it may interest you to 
2e how the progress of the past influences modern work, and 
_ will now show you some of the joinery of public buildings 
nd private houses that belong to the twentieth century 
| Town house interiors, Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 

| Town House interiors, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 

| Country house interiors, Mr. Voysey. 

Country house interiors, Mr. Guy Dawber. 

Council Chamber, Cardiff Town Hall, Messrs. Lanches- 
ov & Rickards. 

Council Chamber, Woolwich, Sir Brumwell Thomas. 

Council Chamber, Stockport, Sir Brumwell Thomas. 

_ Furniture, Belfast, Stockport, and Woolwich, Sir Brum- 

‘ell Thomas. 

_ This brings to an end the traditional forms, and now let 
| 


us gather up a few of the practical indications of the progress 
of the craft. 

First of all there is the essential difference between 
Medizval and Renaissance craftsmanship, that the earlier 
forms were worked out of the solid wood in the same manner 
as stonework. 

From the sixteenth century onward, in place of the heavy 
axed, or hewn, oak, the principal characteristic of the con- 
struction of the joinery of the period is that of ‘‘ building 
up.”’ In the fifteenth century the work was cut out of the 
solid plank ; in the sixteenth the required projection was ob- 
tained by placing one piece of wood on another. 

In the earlier period the panel moulds were worked on the 
solid styles and rails, and met at the angles in a masons 
joint. Later on they met in a true mitre, but the moulding 
was still worked on the solid, Later still we have the 
mitred moulding planted on, and latest of all the bolection 
moulding. 

One of the greatest changes, however, was the invention 
of sash windows early in the seventeenth century; the in- 
troduction of ground and rebated jambs to doors, and, above 
all, the geometrical staircase, the continuous handrail re- 
quiring considerable skill in geometry to find the lines by 
which it was set out. Phe: 

And now. in conclusion, what of our original inquiry, 
Where does the work of the carpenter end and that of the 
joiner begin ? and I think you have already found the answer, 
In-the early days we find simple conditions in which are 


concentrated in one man—the master craftsman—all the , 


qualities that to-day are distributed over a number of trades 
and professions. We all claim our share. The modern archi- 
tect, builder, carpenter, and joiner are the successors of the 
medisval master-craftsman, each claiming a share in the 
rich tradition of woodwork that we have—all too cursorily— 
examined in the short space of an hour this evening. 
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ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 


HE action by Mr. Alexander Murray Smith against the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., to restrain an 
alleged obstruction of ancient lights from a building now 
being erected by the defendants on the site of 36 and 38 
Queen Anne’s Gate, was further mentioned to Mr. Justice 
Joyce in the Chancery Division on February 4. 

Upon the suggestion of his Lordship, when the matter 
was under consideration on February 1, counsel agreed that 
it should be referred to Mr. John Slater, B.A., BRL Bul 
for report, and the question now raised related to the terms 
of reference. 

Mr. Younger, K.C. (for the defendants), suggested, in 
the first place, that the respective models prepared by each 
party should be submitted to Mr. Slater. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., on behalf of the plaintiff, raised no 
objection to this. Proceeding, he urged the desirability of 
one gentleman attending before Mr. Slater in representation 
of each party. The defendants had suggested that two 
should attend. 

Mr. Younger said the reason was this: there were two 
ways in which the case might be met, viz. from the point 
of view of the ordinary practical man—that the interfer- 
ence alleged was of no practical importance—and that it was 
merely a technical interference, if any. 

His Lordship: I am not going to make it a “‘ hearing as 
before Mr. Slater. 

Mr. Hughes: There is a provision that he can have what 
assistance he likes. I would suggest that one from either 
side should attend him on one occasion and on such other 
occasions, if any, as he may desire. 

Mr. Younger: But these orders are made with a view 
of getting the best possible* report. 

His Lordship: They should not attend whenever they 
please. 

Mr. Younger: My friend wishes to tie me down to one 
occasion. 

Mr. Hughes said this was not quite so, as Mr. Slater 
could invite them to attend on other occasions if he wished. 
He thought it fair that they should have the right to attend 
on one occasion and put ‘their views before Mr. Slater. 

Eventually the form agreed upon in this connection was 
similar to that adopted in the Westminster Hospital case, 
viz. that the representatives of either side should attend 
‘“if and when desired.’’ It was also agreed that, apart 
from ‘the steel ‘coristtuction, the work should not be pro- 
ceeded with above the cornice on the western boundary of 
the house formerly known as 38 Queen Anne’s Gate, and 
that the completion of the trial should be expedited as 
much as possible. 

His Lordship then made an order of reference upon the 
terms discussed and agreed to. 


GUILD OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


HE first annual meeting of the South Wales branch of the 
above Guild was held in Cardiff on Thursday, January 27. 
In the unavoidable absence of the hon. secretary, Mr. Harris 
gave a short résumé of the progress which had been made since 
the formation of the Guild. He said a lot of uphill work had 
had to be accomplished, for as always happened in forming 
new organisations there was a tremendous lot of labour 
involved in overcoming the lack of enthusiasm which existed 
amongst those whom the Guild was formed to benefit. Hvery- 
one recognised the need of such an organisation among archi- 
tects’ assistants, and yet few seemed willing to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and help on the work. There was a lot 
of preliminary, and it might seem to some, thankless labour, 
before any great measure of success could be attained ; and 
yet he was certain they had every reason to be pleased with 
their progress. In time he felt sure the Guild would be a real 
live force in the profession and of inestimable value to the 
younger generation of architects. 

The ‘‘ constitution ’’ of the Guild was then fully discussed, 
and the proposed laws and regulations were in general 
approved. The relation of the local branches to the central 
body came in for detailed criticism, but it was generally con- 
ceded that the proposals submitted to the members (published 
in the papers the preceding week) were for the most part quite 
satisfactory, and the hon. secretary was instructed to report 
to this effect to headquarters. 

There is therefore every expectation that if the other 
branches adopt the proposed ‘‘ constitution’ the Guild will 
soon be recognised as a firmly organised national body. 


TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 

| ey view of the recent passing into law of the Housing 

and Town Planning Act, 1909, it is of the utmost 
importance that the architectural development of towns 
should receive the most careful consideration. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects has therefore decided to 
organise a Conference to study the architectural problems 
involved in the improvement and extension of our cities. 
The co-operation of all our readers is invited in this Con- 
ference, which will be held in London from July 11 to 16, 
at the Royal Institute, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 

His Majesty the Kiya has graciously extended his 
patronage to the Conference. 

The programme of the Conference will include an 
exhibition of drawings, plans, models, and literature bear- 
ing upon the subject, and a large number of town plans 
and views will be displayed by means of lantern slides. 

It is expected that papers will be contributed by lead 
ing authorities on the various aspects of town planning 
and that there will be a large number of visitors from the 
Continent and America in addition to those interested it 
the subject in this country. 

Membership of the Conference will be open to arehi 
tects and all others, including ladies, interested in tow1 
planning. Members will be privileged to attend the im 
augural meeting and the receptions that will be arranged 
all the meetings of the Conference ; the visits and thi 
banquet (on payment of the necessary charges); and ther 
will receive all the literature issued in connection with th 
Conference, including a copy of the illustrated volume o 
transactions to be published subsequently. 

The membership fee will be one guinea. If those im 
terested in the Conference will apply to the Secretary 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street 
Regent Street, London, W., they will receive furthe 
particulars of the programme of the Conference, with 
form of application for membership. bs 

As the number attending the Conference is necessaril 
limited, an early reply is desirable. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
Ts American Architect devotes its illustrations to th 
work of Messrs. Clinton & Russell, the buildings f 
whom that are included being the Apthorp Apartments, 
huge block of flats on an island site bounded by Broadwa; 
West End Avenue, 78th and 79th Streets, New York 
Whitney Central National Bank Building, a sky-seraper j 
New Orleans; the Mutual Assurance Society Buildin 
another tall erection in Richmond, Virginia; the Hudsc 
Terminal Buildings, New York, also a sky-scraper ; and ty 
sumptuous new ball rooms added to the Hotel Astor, -Ne 
York. Ff 
La Construction Moderne illustrates a chateau at New 
kirchen, in Lorraine, of which MM. Berninger & Krafit a 
the architects, and in its series of articles on Old Paris no 
deals with the Quartier Saint-Benoit. 4 
Der Architekt contains a ‘‘ new art’? design for a pictu 
gallery at Reichenberg, by H. Ried ; a simple and success 
town house at Briinn, by Professor Maxim Monter, and 
charming examples of old courtyards with fountains. 
Engineering Record has an interesting article on the cor 
parative cost of plain and reinforced concrete columns, 
Mr. Charles W. Hall, showing under what conditions the © 
is more economical than the other. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Herne Bay.—Messrs. Percy J. Waldram and F. C. Me 
crop Young have been awarded the first premium 
twenty-five guineas in the competition for a pavilion to 
erected on the proposed pier extension at Herne Bay at 
cost of 4,0001. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., acted 


assessor for the urban district council. 


PrrerporoucH.—The R.I.B.A. competitions committ 
are in communication with the promoters of the competiti 
for secondary school at Peterborough with a view to t 
amendment of the conditions. AK . 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, February 18. 

Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘ The Life and Work of 
William Butterfield,” by Mr. E. Swinfen ‘Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects: Paper on 
‘‘Drainage and Sanitary Fittings,” by Mr. S. P. Pick, 

F.R.I.B.A. 
Monday, February 21. 

Royal Academy : Course of Four Lectures on Architecture, by 
Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A. ; (3) ‘‘ Pierre Lescot and Jean 
Goujon.” : 

Bristol Society of Architects: Paper on ‘‘ The Architectural 
Treatment of Reinforced Concrete,” by Mr. J. H. Markham, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Wednesday, February 23. 

Manchester Society of Architects : Paper on “‘ Draughtsmanship, 

by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


Thursday, February 24. 

Royal Academy : Course of Four Lectures on Architecture, by 
Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A.; (4) ‘‘ French Sculpture in 
the 16th Century.” 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : Paper on ‘‘ The 
Church of Santa Sophia,” by Mr. J. B. Fulton, A.R.1.B.A. 


BOILERS AND THEIR FUEL. 

N the valuable series of experiments that the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station of the University of Ilhnois 
has been carrying out, for the benefit of the United States 
in particular and the whole constructive world in general, 
there have been included some fuel tests with house- 
heating boilers, recently published in the usual bulletin 
form adopted by the University, which, although they deal 


the United States nevertheless contain lessons that we 
think may be useful to ourselves. 

The fuels with which the tests were made were 
anthracite, Pocahontas coal, which corresponds fairly 
closely to our steam coal from Barnsley, coke and Illinois 
coal, which seems to resemble the soft coal in general use 
in English houses. 

The purpose of the tests was twofold. First, to obtain 


the information usually obtained from boiler trials when | 


operating upon house-heating boilers with various types 
of fuel commonly used for domestic purposes, in order that 
comparison might readily be made; second, to obtain in- 
formation that might assist in developing satisfactory 
methods for conducting house-heating boiler trials, 
whether the object of the test be to test the fuel, the 
equipment, or the two combined. 

With regard to efficiency and fuel cost the conclusions 
arrived at were:—The evaporative efficiencies of house- 
heating boilers vary greatly with changes in other con- 
ditions, and extreme care should be used in making com- 
parisons ; the efficiencies for the tests under consideration 
varied from 44 per cent. to 66 per cent., but a still wider 
range of efficiencies will exist under the variable capacity 
conditions common to average residence heating work ; the 
range in efficiencies found was due principally to the kinds 
of fuel tested; fuels high in fixed carbon content, such as 
anthracite and coke, give relatively high efficiencies as com- 
pared sith fuels low in fixed carbon content, such as our 
English domestic coal; present methods of burning and 
present types of boilers in the United States are particu- 
larly well adapted to burning anthracite and other coals 
high in carbon content—this also applies to the usual 
methods andtypesemployed in Great Britain. A high fixed 
carbon content as opposed to a high volatile content is 
desirable in a fuel for domestic purposes; the low 
efficiencies with fuel of high volatile content, such as the 
Tllinois coal, indicate the necessity of improvement as to 
equipment and methods of burning in order that this fuel 
may be placed more nearly on an equal footing with other 


fuels in this respect when employed for house-heating 


| 
| 


il 
————E 


purposes; variations in efficiencies, apparently due to 
slight changes in fire and other conditions indicate the 
possibility of obtaining higher efficiencies in many cases 


“in and about the 


by careful attention to details relating to fuel, operation 
and equipment. 

Illinois coal may be obtained at from quarter to half 
of the cost per ton of anthracite, but the cost per British 
thermal unit will be relatively shghtly higher for Illinois 
coal than when expressed as cost per ton. The cost per 
ton of 2,000 lb. of the fuels with which the tests were 
made was for anthracite 8.25 dollars, Pocahontas coal 
5.50 dollars, gas-house coke 5 dollars, Solvay coke 
6 dollars, Illinois coal from 3.75 dollars to 2.85 dollars. 
The cost relative to efficiency is shown by. the tests to 
be considerably lower for Llinois coal per British thermal 
unit, as well as per. ton, whether compared with 
anthracite, Pocahontas coal or coke, for with Illinois coal 
as fuel water can be evaporated in house-heating boilers 
at. about 50 per cent. of the fuel cost of anthracite and 
about 75 per cent. of the fuel cost of Pocahontas coal 
or coke. 

The relatively low cost of Illinois or soft coal is con- 
sidered to ensure its continued use for domestic purposes, 
and whilst improvements in methods of burning and 
equipment are needed, these improvements, tending 
towards a reduction of smoke, dirt, or other disadvantages 
connected with the burning of the cheaper coal, will 
doubtless also increase the efficiency with which that fuel 
may be used, and make the fuel cost differences still more 
favourable to the cheaper fuel. 

In. regard of cleanliness, control and attendance, 
anthracite and Pocahontas coal are particularly well 
adapted to maintaining uniform pressure and fire con- 
ditions over a long period of time with little attention. 
The quick-burning Illinois coals are much less reliable in 
this respect. 

Satisfactory regulation is more readily accom- 
plished with the Hastern fuels and with coke than 
with the Illinois coal, whilst the total attendance required 
may be considerably less when burning anthracite than 
the other fuels. The same may be said in general as 
between coke and Pocahontas as compared with the 
Illinois coal. This condition would be especially notice- 
able in connection with heating apparatus used im 


-residence work. 


Anthracite and coke possess marked advantages over 
the other fuels, especially over the Tlinois or soft coal, 
with respect to cleanliness. They are in general cleaner 
boiler room and do not smoke either 
the boiler room. Little trouble 
is experienced with soot or ash in the flues, and with 
reasonable care noxious gases should not be given off:in 
the furnace room; also, the ash is small in amount and 


easily handled. 
In considering 


from the chimney or in 


house-heating boiler tests, a number of 
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important considerations, such as efficiency, fuel cost, 
attendance, control, cleanliness and equipment must be 
taken into account. The relative importance of such 
factors cannot be stated definitely and varies greatly with 
the nature of the service required of any given installation. 

Efficiency and fuel cost may become the items cf 
greatest.importance when heating work is upon a com-. 
paratively large scale approaching boiler conditions. | 

Simplicity and the ease with which the heating ap- 
paratus can be cared for may be of greater importance 
than high evaporative efficiency. 

The condition which requires the minimum amount 
of attendance may in other instances be the most satis- 
factory and economical, and more than compensate for 
the consumption of some extra fuel. 

The ability to get up steam quickly and to maintain 
uniform pressure and fire conditions over comparatively 
long periods of time may be of paramount importance 
rather than questions relating to either fuel or equipment. 

Yet again, the desire or necessity for cleanliness with 
respect to smoke, soot, ash, and dust or dirt in the boiler 
room, may warrant the use of high-priced fuel. 

In the tests that were made some special points ought 
to be noticed. It was considered that in connection with 
house-heating boiler work, in order that information 
relative to capacity might have the greatest usefulness, 
it should be based upon the evaporation which could be 
obtained during a period of from six to eight hours with- 
out attention, rather than upon the evaporation obtained 
in one hour with whatever attendance might be required. 
Hence the conditions of the tests were rather in favour 
of those fuels that required little attendance. 

For all tests a load equivalent to about 65 per cent. 
of the boiler rating was maintained by means of a suit- 
able sized orifice in the outlet. The evaporation of 0.3 lb. 
of water from and at 212° F. was assumed as equivalent 
to serving one square foot of radiation for one hour. A 
pressure of 5 lb. controlled by the automatic regulators 
which are a part of the boilers was maintained at the 
boiler. 

The amount of fuel as fired per square foot of grate 
surface per hour varied somewhat with the boilers used 
and the fuel consumed, being in one case 5.6 lb. for 
anthracite, 5.2 lb. for hard coal (Pocahontas), 5.3 lb. for 
gas coke, and 6.0 lb., 7.1 lb., and 6.2 lb. for three 
varieties of Illinois or soft coal, and in the other case 
4.4 lb. for anthracite, 4.1 lb. for Pocahontas, 4.2 lb. for 
gas coke, and 5.3 lb., 6.2 lb., and 5.8 lb. for the Illinois 
coals. 

The cost with both boilers per 14,600 British thermal 
units was with anthracite .47 cents., with Pocahontas 
coal .27 cents., with gas coke .30 cents, and with Illinois 
coals .22, .23, and .18 cents, the lowest cost per 
14,600 British thermal units being obtained from the 
cheapest coal, that at 2.85 dollars per ton of 2,000 lb. 

These results are thus of considerable interest, but in 
consideration of them for our own edification the relative 
prices of anthracite, coke, hard or steam coal, and soft 
or house coal must be borne in mind. It is not often, for 
example, that a British heating apparatus can be fired 
with coal at 2.85 dollars per ton of 2,000 lbs. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ir is amusing to hear from the Rev. J. B. Lock, in the 
paper he read at the Royal Sanitary Institute on the 
‘* Ventilation of the Large Examination Hall at Cam- 
bridge,’’ an abstract of which we give elsewhere, that Dr. 
Saw was the first to point out the advantages of what Mr. 
Lock calls the two-fan system of ventilation, but which 
Dr. Saw in his lectures a few years ago styled the system 
of ‘‘ Zero-potential.’’ 


Tus system was introduced by Professor Dr. C. Boum 
in the Opera House at Vienna, which was built between the 
years 1861 and 1868, and has been adopted in many of the 
great public buildings erected around the Ring as well as in 
Germany, Italy and France. A description of the manner 
in which the system has been applied in the public buildings 
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to the Royal Institute of British Architects on his tour as 
holder of the Godwin Bursary in the year 1884. . 


Tun ‘‘ two-fan ’”’ or ‘‘ zero-potential ’’ system is un- 
doubtedly an excellent one, as both inlets and outlets being 
under complete control it is possible to arrange the course 
of the air currents in any desired direction. It is only 
necessary to avoid the causation of local draughts and. to 
provide for an evenly distributed flow of the air currents to 
ensure a satisfactory result superior to that of the plenum 
system, and still more of the vacuum system. As regards 
cost the zero-potential system will usually be somewhat 
more expensive in its first installation, but little if at all 
more in working. The exact result in the matter of cost 
will, however, depend on the precise circumstances of each 
particular case. 


Tose of our readers who appreciate the series of 
articles now appearing in our columns on “‘ Modern Cold: 
Storage and Refrigeration ’’ will be interested to know that 
an International Congress of Refrigeration will be held at} 
Vienna, from October 6 to 12 next. Receptions will be 
given by the cities of Vienna and Budapest to the delegates 
as well as by the Imperial Court, and various subjects. 
relating to cold storage and transport will be discussed, 
Mr. R. M. Leonarp, of 8 Oxford Court, Cannon Street | 
London, is the Hon. Secretary of the British Committee 
arranging the representation of the United Kingdom at the 
Congress. 


Mr. H. B. Woopwarp’s little book on ** Thi| 
Geology of the London District ’’ should be interesting % 
architects practising in the Metropolis, as affording an m) 
dication of the probable location of the undergroun(| 
streams that so often provide unpleasant surprises. Thi) 
area now covered with buildings and streets was in day) 
gone by intersected by numerous brooks and streams, th 
names of some of which, as the Fleet, the Holborn, West 
bourne, Tyburn, are still preserved in our local nomenela| 
ture. Now it is a mistake to suppose that all ofthese hay| 
been absorbed by the modern system of sewers, or hay 
become extinct, although they may have vanished from th! 
surface topography of London. Under St. Paul’s Cathe | 
dral, crossing Piccadilly, Burlington Street, Knightsbridg - 
and in many other parts of London at a considerable dis 
tance from the present channel of the Thames, there a1) 
to-day flowing streams which often cause trouble im buile 
ing, particularly when deep basements and sub-basemen! _ 
or tube railways are being constructed, and a knowledge « 
the ancient hydrography of the Thames basin would oft | 
prove useful in assisting an intelligent anticipation of po ~ 
sible difficulties. 


WE are pleased to note that in the International Exhil, 
tion of Railways and Land Transport to be held at Buem| 
Aires from May to December of this year, Great Britain hi| 
applied for space of 20,000 square métres, Germany oa 
Austria 5,000, Belgium 4,000, Italy 5,000, the Uniti 
States of North America 5,000, whilst France will oceuj| 
about 5,000 square métres. As the total of imports al 
exports between the United Kingdom and the Argentine 
more than double that of any other country it is only fitti 
that we should be well represented in the Internation) 
Exhibition. | 


Tue case of Grips v. Scuinrz is illustrative of t 
present severe view that the law takes of an architect w!) 
lets a builder get the best of him. Shortly the prese) 
legal position of architect and client is that if the contre) 
is not carried out strictly, the architect is liable for a) 
damage the client may thereby sustain. The cases ee 
come before the Courts and are reported are but a few p 
those that are continually occurring, and we know i 
several instances in which architects have paid up i 
than face the practical certainty of an adverse judgme’ 
after trial. It is manifestly impossible for an architect > 
completely supervise everything that is done in a buildiz 
unless he acts as his own clerk of works and stays on t 
job the whole time that workmen are there. Therefore 


. 


| 


| 
; 
| 


a | 
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is imperatively necessary that in every case an architect 
should insist on the employment of a qualified clerk of 
works, and should in writing protect himself against any 
dereliction of duty by the clerk of works. It is no use 


trying to be kind to the client because the job is a small | 


one. It is just in the small job, carried out without a 
clerk of works, that the architect is most likely to be called 
upon to make good the defects of careless workmen if not 
of dishonest builders. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute was held on Monday, 
Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., inthe chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., on 


The Life and Work of George Frederick Bodley. 


The task of writing a paper on George Frederick Bodley 
was rendered both delicate and difficult by the fact that for 
over twenty-five years he worked in partnership with Mr. 
Thomas Garner. It is always difficult, where an estimate of 
individual character is sought, to deal with the outcome of 
such collaboration, and to apportion to each his due meed of 
influence and of creative industry. Mr. Warren said he 
entered upon the task with the qualification that he had 
enjoyed a long and close friendship with both partners. 

Mr. Bodley’s life was best divided into three periods: the 
youthful initial period of training and of individual work, 
the middle or collaborative period, and the final one of 
reversion to single practice. It was no derogation of the high 
talent, marked ability and extraordinary industry of Mr. 
Garner to say that if the career of Mr. Bodley had to be con- 
sidered as single and unassisted his title to distinction would 
hardly be diminished. 


The Initial Period. 

George Frederick Bodley, who descended from the family 
of Sir Thomas Bodley of Oxonian fame, was born at Hull in 
1827. His father was a physician of considerable repute, and 
his mother (to whom he ever attributed the decisive influences 
of his life) had unusual attainments. 

While still a boy they moved to Brighton, and:it was 
there that George met Sir Gilbert Scott, whose pupil he sub- 
sequently became, incited to that course by reading Blox- 
ham’s. ‘‘ Gothic Architecture.”’ 

‘To Sir Gilbert he served an apprenticeship of five years, 
living in his master’s house in Regent’s Park. He found his 
early studies and employment in the office rather dreary. He 
did not take kindly to the dry and academic expositions of 
Classic architecture, and of the ‘‘ Orders,’”’ but his enthusiasm 
revived with employment upon drawings for Gothic build- 
ings, such as setting out the arcades of St. Michael’s Church 
Great Peter Street, Westminster. 

Unlike many, if not most, work came to this young archi- 
tect almost at once upon the expiry of his apprenticeship, and 
his first commission was to add an aisle to a church at 
Bussage, Gloucestershire, for Thomas, the brother of John 
Keble. This was followed by a constant flow of work, almost 
entirely upon churches. 

Drilled in a somewhat rigid convention of English Gothic 
he, not unnaturally, began his independent career with a 
revolt. This is very evident in his first complete church, that 
of St. Michael, at Brighton. Tired of the formalised versions 
of English thirteenth and fourteenth century styles, he de- 
signed this church in an extreme severity of form and detail 
and witha character suggesting the Karly French rather than 
the Early English type. 

Within the next few years he was constantly and happily 


busy with new churches—St. Martin’s at Scarborough is one. 


of the most interesting, not only for its intrinsi 
distinction, but for the fact that the ee eee 
in the decorative accessories for the co-operation of his pre- 
Raphaelite friends and fellow enthusiasts, Rossetti veee 
Brown, Stanhope, and again William Morris : 
For the first few years Mr. Bodley’s small but steadily 
maintained practice seems to present almost ideal conditions 
for a young architect. He lived with his mother in Harley 
Street, where he worked single-handed, or with occasional 
assistance only, for several years. Commissions came at ¢ ym.- 
fortable intervals, leaving time for self-culture and the pur- 
suits he liked best. He detested competitions, which eer 
pceally opposed to his quiet reflective nature and abstract 


As work increased he turned to his friend Thomas Garner 


who had followed him as a pupil in Scott’s office, and who 
was developing a small practice in Warwickshire. Mr. 
Garner at first worked as an occasional assistant. 


The Middle Period. 

As we near the middle or partnership period, we perceive 
that a marked change has been taking place in Mr. Bodley’s 
handling of Gothic architecture. The French feeling has 
waned, and the type has become more determinedly national. 

The austere simplicity gave way to a more suave severity, 
and an increasing use of mouldings, always softly curved, of 
engaged shafts and curvilinear tracery, rapidly led to the 
fully evolved version of English fourteenth century Gothic 
which became Mr. Bodley’s characteristic manner. 

This period is, unhappily, marked by a great physical 
misfortune. He was stricken with a long and painful illness, 
arising from blood-poisoning, the result apparently of an 
inspection of fetid burial vaults at Louth. He had to keep 
his bed for months, and'‘left it with his black hair turned 
white, and crippled for life by lameness. 

The first long period of illness, however, obliged him to 
seek and to rely upon the capable assistance of Thomas 
Garner, and thus led directly to recognised collaboration. A 
formal partnership was entered into in 1869, and amongst 
other work which it immediately shared was the church, 
initiated by Mr. Bodley, of St. John, at Tue Brook, Liverpool, 
a church of distinctly English fourteenth-century character, 
not elaborate in structural detail, but very elaborately fur- 
nished and decorated. No detail has been overlooked. In the 
enthusiastic, scholarly and patient completion of every acces- 
sory of a church interior Messrs. Bodley & Garner stood in 
the early ’seventies absolutely alone; and it is to their 
example that the greatly increased attention now bestowed 
throughout the country upon such accessories is due. 

The Tue Brook church was soon eclipsed by two others, 
which still remain pre-eminent amongst the many by the 
same architects. These are the Holy Angels, at Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire, 1871, and St. Augustine, at Pendlebury, near 
Manchester, 1873. Though stamped with a kindred inspira- 
tion these buildings are utterly different in form and 
character. . 

No indication of their mutual work would be complete 
without notice of the considerable collegiate work at Oxford 
and Cambridge. In Oxford they made their beginning and 
their mark at Christ Church College, with additions to the 
library, and the great tower at the south-eastern corner of 
Tom Quad, that rises over the splendid old staircase leading 
to the hall. It was no easy task to hit the happy mean of 
height and mass for a tower that should neither do hurt to 
the fine proportions of the hall, nor lessen in effect the low 
spire of the cathedral. 

St. Swithin’s Quadrangle at Magdalen College was en- 
trusted to them, after a competition, in which Messrs. G. KE. 
Street and Basil Champneys of London, and Mr. Wilkinson 
of Oxford took part. The quadrangle has not yet been com- 
pleted. 

Tf at Oxford Mr. Garner bore the lion’s share of the work, 
Mr. Bodley redressed the balance at Cambridge. At Cam- 
bridge Mr. Bodley added new and distinct buildings to two 
colleges—‘‘ King’s ’’’ and ‘‘ Queens’.’’ At the former he has 
placed, on the river front, facing the ‘‘ Backs,’’ the incom- 
plete quadrangle known as Bodley’s Buildings. 

The years between 1870 and 1880 produced many other 
designs, and amongst them those of two cathedrals—one the 
unsuccessful competitive design for Truro, and the other that 
for Hobart Town, Tasmania, which has been carried out, and 
is a candidly English design in the typical manner of its 
authors. The period between 1880 and 1885 was a busy one 
for the partners. 

1886 brought Mr. Bodley an opportunity similar to 
that at Hoar Cross. This was the church designed by him 
for the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber, near Worksop. It is 
very similar in style and feeling to its Staffordshire rival ; 
externally, if anything rather plainer, and with less emphasis 
of vertical line, it conveys an equal sense of easy security and 
instinctive proportion. 

Clumber Church indicates a cessation of the real collabora- 
tion of the partners. For several years before the actual 
severance of the tie, it had become practically nominal, and 
though intimately friendly and sympathetic, had ceased to 
have its former significance ; each partner worked singly upon 
a given design with bare consultation of the other, 

The actual cessation of partnership came in 1898, by the 
friendly dissolution of a friendly bond—there had never been 
any deed or legal document ‘of any kind—and they continued 
their dissociated labours side by side in the two old sets of 
chambers on the first floor of No. 7 Gray’s Inn Square. 
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The Final Period. 


In the years between 1885 and 1895 many new churches, 
large and small, in town and country, were begun and com- 
pleted by Mr. Bodley—Eckenswell, Horbury, Skelmanthorpe, 
Warrington and Danehill are all small churches, the last of 
singular beauty and perfect adaptation to its site, on a 
Sussex hilltop; Epping, Hackney Wick, Norwood, Brank- 
some, Bournemouth, and Cowley, Oxford, all town or 
suburban churches, are of considerable size. 


Mr. Bodley was frequently employed upon the repair and — 


readornment of old churches, or the more or less complete 
alteration of modern ones. In regard to the former, he hated 
‘‘ restoration ’’ of the fabric, and generally confined himself 
to mere repairs and to complete furnishing of the interior. 
He handled old buildings lovingly. 

With a modern church—of the early nineteenth century 
Gothic type—he was scarcely tender, though he respected 
anything of good architectural character. Some of his con- 
versions, or ‘‘ transmogrifications,’’ are remarkable. 

In ecclesiastical work Mr. Bodley adhered, if possible, to 
his own version of Gothic; but in civil or domestic work, 
except in collegiate work, he worked always in equally per- 
sonal and varied versions of the English Renaissance. 

His strong leaning, however, was always towards Gothic. 
It was a matter of faith, of profound personal conviction, in 
which to the end he never wavered. His later designs all 
show its intensity. 

One of his last churches, if not the very last upon any 
considerable scale, is Holy Trinity, Kensington. The thin- 
ness of effect in his last works was, at any rate, partly due to 
the fact that his increasing infirmities made visits to his 
buildings less frequent, and that he grew to rely more upon 
drawings and to realise less acutely their realised effect. 

Great honoyrs and great opportunities came to him very 
late in life; one of the greatest opportunities indeed close at 
the end. In 1906, the year before his death, came the com- 
mission to design Washington Cathedral, in conjunction 
with his old friend and former assistant Henry Vaughan, of 
Boston. This was quickly followed by the placing of the 
cathedral of San Francisco in his hands. In 1906 he 
journeyed to the United States to inspect the sites and to 
make preliminary arrangements. Upon his return, and 
while employed upon yet another remote cathedral—in 
India—he at once began the designs for Washington and 
San Francisco. He was much hampered by ill-health in the 
following spring, but managed nevertheless to complete his 
designs. He was destined never to witness even the actual 
beginning of the American buildings, but left the drawings 
in a well-advanced stage of preparation. The United States 
had done him previous honour by bestowing upon him the 
gold medal of the American Institute. A similar honour 
was done him in 1899 by the R.I.B.A. He was elected 
Associate. In 1907 he received from: Oxford the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. He died suddenly and peacefully on 
the evening of Sunday, October 21, in the old manor house of 
Water Eaton, near Oxford. 

No just estimate of his character or attainments could 
be formed without intimate acquaintance, and he was not 
easy to know. He did not as a rule make friends easily or 
quickly, but once made he retained them, and their number 
was not a few. To his many pupils and assistants he was 
delightfully friendly and inspired admiration and respect in 
all, and in those who knew him best the warmest affection. 

His’ success owed nothing to business habits, for a worse 
man of business in the usual sense it would be impossible 
to find. He detested accounts and kept none; he detested 
business letters, and frequently delayed answers to important 
communications—when he answered at all—for weeks or 
months. Mr. Bodley was not only a master of his art, but 
excessively masterful. He has been called a_copyist. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. As a pupil 
he had sketched but little, in spite of constant urging; in 
his later years not at all. His method of studying an old 
building was, as regards the exterior, to borrow a chair, 
which he carried from point to point during the contempla- 
tive smoking of a cigar; when the cigar was out, he went 
inside and continued the contemplation. Yet he would 
remember the building, even to its details, for the rest of his 
life. He regarded drawing for an architect as solely a means 
to the realisation of his design, and to that end his drawing 
was always adequate. For neat and finished drawings he 
had small regard, and no patience in his later years for their 
preparation. 
plan, or some large detail, were made anyhow and anywhere. 
He had an extraordinarily fine sense for curves, and hated 
a weak or a flabby one.. His injunctions to his staff were 


His first notes of his various conceptions for a : 
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always in the direction of refinement and restraint. ‘‘ Learn | 
to leave out. A young architect's india-rubber is more im- 
portant than his pencil,”’ he once said ; and again, of window 
tracery, ‘‘ It’s not the shapes you make, but the shapes you 
leave, that matter.”’ ‘a 
In placing a building in a street, or in contiguity to 
others, he was always careful to do no hurt to its environ- 
ment, ‘‘ You must consider your neighbours,” he said; 
‘“you’ve got to be a gentleman in your art.” . 7 
He never faltered from his ideals; he had ever the courage 
of his opinions; his enthusiasm and his energy endured to _ 
the end. | 
Previous to the opening of the discussion a letter _ 
was read from Professor Simpson, one of Mr. Bodley’s | 
earliest pupils, who was prevented from attending by. an 
attack of influenza. He said that Mr. Warren’s paper was | 
so complete that little was left to be said. Mr. Bodley was, 
he believed, Sir Gilbert Scott’s first pupil at the time that 
Street was his first assistant. The low but bulky tower at | 
the corner of the Tom Quad, mentioned by Mr. Warren, was | 
to have been covered with a lantern somewhat on the lines, i 
but not a copy, of one on the belfry at Calais. The lantern | 
is shown in some of the measured drawings, and also in a _ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


water-colour perspective made by Mr. H. Brewer. This 
intention accounts for the lofty proportions of the angle 
turrets which rise above its parapet and appear in conse- 
quence too high—or so Mr. Bodley thought. As Mr. Warren | 
remarked Bodley was not business-like. He would keep | 
clients waiting for months. Years ago when Professor | 
Simpson was measuring up a curious chancel arch in Great _ 
Bardfield Church, Essex, the clergyman said that he had been | 
waiting for a design for a reredos which he had asked Mr. | 
Bodley to make considerably over a year previous. Professor | 
Simpson mentioned this when he returned ; but no design was 
sent during the six months or more that he remained in | 
Bodley’s office. ; | 
Mr. G. H. Fe~towrs Prynnz, in proposing a vote of - 
thanks to Mr. Warren, said that he rose with the greatest 
possible diffidence and with the greatest possible pleasure. The | 
paper was distinguished as being the appreciation of a loyal | 
and devoted pupil. Bodley’s buildings were marked by am | 
exquisite charm and proportion and delicacy of detail. The 
gentle loving treatment of his restorations all tended to mark 
him out as essentially a man who loved his work and studied _ 
every detail of it. But first and foremost one must think of | 
him as a man of great courage who broke away from the 
example of his predecessors, and as one whose work was no 
slavish following of what had been done before. His genius ~ 
and sympathy for colour was shown in almost every church. 
Such details as the decoration of his walls and every detail | 
of his embroidery were marked by the intense care he lavished | 
on them. The phrase ‘‘ Bodley’s colours’’ is synonymous | 
with all that is quiet and harmonious. Unhappily we seem | 
to have lost our love and power of appreciation of colour, and | 
those who try to use it very often find prejudice and bigotry | 
against them. How very different to the past, when our — 
churches were warm with colour. No individual’s efforts to — 
introduce it again were more successful than those made by — 
Bodley. Bodley seems to have been fortunate in many ways; — 
as a young man he mixed with those who were intensely en- 
thusiastic and whose aim was high. He was also fortunate im | 
his clients. The loyalty of his pupils was remarkable. There 
was one feature that Mr. Warren did not touch upon, and per- | 
haps, rightly, viz., the fact that Mr. Bodley, like all the best | 
ecclesiastical architects, was an ardent churchman. There 
is hardly one of Bodley’s churches which is without spiritual 
inspiration and that indefinable feeling that church architec: | 
ture is raised to the highest pedestal of the art of architecture. | 
It enriches the creator and the spectator. anal . 
Mr. Watrer Tapper said that one thing about the paper 
that struck him was the dominant note of love and reverence, 
that ran through the whole of it, and which was echoed im 
the hearts of every one of Mr. Bodley’s pupils. With refer- 
ence to the feeling that Mr. Bodley could not draw, it might 
be said at once that he could not draw in the sense that we 
understand it nowadays. No elaborate drawings came from, 
his hands. But it was only necessary to look at his sketches — 
to see what a tremendous artist the man was. Bodley once — 
said that it was not what the architect put on paper, but 
what he put on his brain that mattered. The medium that 
Mr. Bodley used to express his idea on paper would not appeal) ~ 
to most men, for it was really anything that was at hand. — 
The love and reverence that his pupils felt for him was not tc — 
be wondered at, for, said the speaker, the eighteen years that) 
he was with him he had never heard him say an unkind ot 
angry word. The buildings themselves were the justification 
of this great man’s mind. : 
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Mr. Maurice B. Apams said that he had known My. 
Bodley for a great many years, and taken the greatest interest 
in his work. His first church at Brighton was built on a 
most difficult site. Although it was an extremely sloping 
one the building had an extraordinary air of massiveness 
and repose. The west end of this vast breadth of brickwork 
was somewhat relieved by the streaky bacon style, 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. Warren. 


EARLY WALL-PAINTINGS IN KINGSDOWN 
CHURCH, KENT. 
T a meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute on 
February 2, Sir Henry Howorth, D.C.L., K.O.S.I., 
in the chair, a lecture was delivered by Mr. Philip M. 
Johnston, F.5.A., F.R.I.B.A., on the “ Discovery of Early 
|Wall-Paintings in Kingsdown Church, Farningham, Kent.”’ 
(Coloured full-size tracings as well as photographs were 
placed round the room, and the lecture was extensively illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Mr. Johnston began by dealing 
with the church generally, which, he said, up to the present 
time had been known only for its ancient glass. Winston’s 
‘“* Enquiry into the Difference of Style Observable in Ancient 
Glass Paintings,’ published in the forties, mentioned tes 
and Mr. Johnston mentioned that he had himself visited 
the church ten or twelve years ago for the purpose of seeing 
these valuable fragments of early fourteenth-century glass. 
But the immediate object of his paper was not the glass, but 
the exceptionally ancient paintings brought to light during 
recent works of repair. 
About April or May of last year the present rector, the 
Rev. F. W. Warland, was carrying out some extensive 
tepairs in the church, and in the course of these the work- 
men laid bare a curious rude window-opening of small size 
tn the exterior of the south wall. Mr. Warland then made 
_vareful search for the splays of this window on the inner 
face of the wall, and after carefully measuring the two faces 
ie removed the modern plaster and the rubble with which it 
was blocked up, and brought to light some remarkable 
daintings. 
On plan the church is a curious one. The south wall may 
with confidence be assigned to the early part of the eleventh 
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century, one proof being the peculiar coursed rubble of which 
it was constructed. The original church probably extended 
as far westward as at present, and consisted simply of a 
small nave and chancel. In the second half of the eleventh 
century a tower was tacked on at the junction of the nave 
and chancel on the south side. The church was rebuilt, with 
the exception of the south wall and the tower, about 
A.D. 1510, at the expense of the De Lucys, who have left 
their portraits on the terminals of some of the dripstones. 
The paintings must have been hidden from about 1080 a.p. 
They were never subjected to the customary coating of white- 
wash, and they retain to this day their pristine freshness 
and vigour. Mr. Warland has taken the proper steps for 
their preservation. The window is on the outside quite 
different from the ordinary window formed of Norman stone- 
work, and the arch is typical Saxon stonework (?). The 
window is only 6 inches in width and was never closed. 

The dedication of the church to Saint Edmund, king and 
martyr, is presumptive evidence of a Saxon origin for the 
church. He was, of course, very much reverenced in early 
times in this country as a double champion, first of the 
Saxons against the invading Danes, and secondly of 
Christianity against the heathen. From 870—the year of 
his martyrdom—the memory of Saint Edmund was much 
treasured, and a large number of churches were built in his 
honour, one being in the heart of the City of London in 
Lombard Street. It was a curious coincidence that, while 
Kingsdown Church stands in the middle of a wood, so many 
of the legends connected with St. Edmund have to do with 
a wood, as, for example, that about the gaunt grey wolf 
which was found guarding the Saint’s head. There was no 
reason to doubt that at the time of its erection this primitive 
church must have stood in an extensive wood. Then again 
there was a strong probability from the name ‘ Kings- 
down ”’ that the place was Royal property in very early 
times, and that a Saxon monarch may have built the church. 

These may have been some of the reasons for the selection 
of a martyrdom scene for the paintings upon the splays of 
the window in ‘the south wall. On the eastern splay are 
figures of Abel, with his offering of a lamb (a curiously rat- 
like animal), and of Cain, carrying his sheaf of the fruits 
of the earth. Between them is a mound of some combustible 
material bursting into flame, in place of the altar that one 
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would have expected to see. On the western splay we have 
the straightforward subject of the martyrdom of Abel at the 
hands of Cain. Cain is represented as an evil-looking man 
with rolling eyes. He has delivered one knock-down blow, 
and places his left foot on his brother as he lies on the 
ground. 

When the paintings were first laid bare one of the 
parishioners hazarded the speculation that the western splay 
showed Samson killing the Philistines with the jaw-bone of 
an ass. The object shown is probably intended for an ox’s 
jaw-bone. There was a well-defined tradition that Cain 
picked up the jaw-bone of some animal with which to kill 
his brother, perhaps thereby intending to add insult to 
injury, as his offering of the fruits of the earth was refused, 
while Abel’s offering of the lamb—an animal—was accepted. 
This tradition was embodied in the medizval miracle plays 
with which Shakespeare was perfectly familiar, and it is 
interesting to note that in the Grave-diggers’ scene (Hamlet, 
Act V., Scene 1) he makes Hamlet say :— 

‘(That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once: 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s 
jaw-bone that did the first murder! ”’ 

There can be no question that the weapon wielded by 
Cain is a jaw-bone retaining the teeth. In an illuminated 
MS. at the British Museum there is an illustration of a 
similar subject, and at the foot of it there is an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that it is Cain murdering his brother. It 
also appears as one of the panels in the bronze door at 
Verona, which was perhaps a century later than these paint- 
ings. In the Italian representation Cain is striking his 
brother with a mattock. 

One curious point about the paintings, said Mr. Johnston 
in conclusion, is the way in which they have been executed. 
A thin coat of whitewash was first applied; on this the artist 


outlined his figures in pale tints, and lastly put on his red and | 


yellow ochre. The artist did not complete his work then, but 
resumed it after a short interval. Presumably he was in a 
great hurry, for there are splashes of colour all over the 
surface. It was then that the background was introduced. 
Since their discovery last year the paintings have been 
sprayed with Professor Church’s solution, as being the safest 
system, and they appear to be standing extremely well. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Society of Architects was held on Thurs- 
day, the 10th inst., at their premises in Staple Inn Build- 
ings, W.C. Mr. J. W. Dyson, vice-president, in taking the 
chair, said that all who were present would regret that Mr. 
George E. Bond, their President, had been forbidden by his 
doctor to attend that meeting in consequence of a severe cold. 
He also had very much regret in announcing the death of Mr. 
Robert Walker, J.P., of 17 South Mall, Cork. As he was such 
an old and esteemed member of the Society of Architects a vote 
of condolence would be sent to Mr. Walker’s family 
Miss Lorrie G. Dunington then read the following paper 
on— 


Garden Planning in Relation to the House. 


The subject of my paper to-night is so vast that I feel 
I cannot do more than touch lightly on a few salient points 
connected with the art of garden planning. 

The true beauty of the garden is dependent on three main 
conditions, all of which are indispensable :—(1) Excellence of 
design ; (2) Suitability of material ; (5) Harmonious plant- 
ing. 

I propose taking these points in order, but before doing 
so, it will not be out of place perhaps to go back a few cen- 
turies and trace out the various agencies which have helped 
to make and mar our gardens of to-day. Let us first consider 
‘by what reason does a garden exist? Is its origin to be found 
in religion, utilitarianism, or mere xstheticism? Is it sub- 
servient to, or independent of architecture ? 

In contemplating the history of the human race and its 
gradual evolution from primitive man up to that product of 
sociology and education which marks the progress of our own 
times, we find that the art of gardening like that of ‘archi- 
tecture follows closely the wave line of advancing civilisation. 

Passing over the somewhat hypothetical records of that 
allegorical paradise, the ‘‘Garden of Eden,’’ and confining 
ourselves to such meagre historical facts as are at our dis- 

posal, we turn instinctively to the East for the birth of 
gardening. Ancient Egypt supplies the prototype of modern 
Western architecture, and since gardens have ever been 
associated with buildings, the question arises, What primeval 


motives prompted their construction? We read that many } 
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of the tombs and temples of Egypt preceded secular aildinge! 
This seems to suggest that some simple religious inspiration 
or unexpressed idealism was responsible for the first ste, 
towards the awakening of the consciousness of art. 
Archaic architecture might almost be regarded as a com_ 
pilation of local materials arranged conveniently to meet th 
need for which they were intended. That is to say, the form) 
construction and decoration of the building were the direc 
outcome of the materials used. Therefore, modifications i) 
style were the result chiefly of the importation of ney 
materials as well as the evolution of ideas. | 
The Egyptian temple, though of massive stone construc 
tion, probably drew its inspiration from nature. The hi) 
locks of sand rising out of the desert may have suggested if 
form, and the reed and the lotus its ornamentation; 
Although the stone of which these temples were built wa 
not always found in situ—on the contrary it was frequent] 
brought from a great distance—still its universal adoptio 
gave rise to a national and racial style, and a uniformit 
approaching that of localism. | 
Surrounding these buildings of severe and rectangula 
outline were the first gardens of which we have any defini) 
record, Their primary object was probably to serve as | 
barrier to keep at bay the ever encroaching sands of t) 
desert. Further than this, they provided shade from f} 
scorching rays of the sun and seclusion from the eyes of f]| 
curious. The fertile and irrigated land which they con 
prised was used by the priests for the growing of plants fi| 
use in religious ceremonies. In design, these gardens we 
essentially formal, often little more than a mere repetitic 
of straight lines, yet they were suited to their purpose, a1 
were at least in harmony with the buildings they encor 
passed. They were, in fact, veritable oases in the desert wi 
their tanks of cool water, fresh green turf, and rows 
slender cypress. Nor were they without their arbours ai 
trellises. The avenues of sphinxes which hned the ma 
entrances to the temples were religious symbols and proba 
had nothing to do with garden design, though they may ha 
suggested the introduction of statuary into the gardens | 
Greece and Rome. : 
Thus we see that gardens in their origin were made to co 
form to the lines of the building, and were entirely s 
servient to it. Their first object was utility, and the deg)! 
of their estheticism was indicative of the state of civilisati | 
at the time. Abstract beauty is not greater to-day than) 
was then, but by the unfoldment of ideas man has gro) 
more conscious of its presence, and, therefore, is capable | 
giving it greater expression. So true is this that one ¢) 
form a correct conception of the moral and intellectual a: 
dition of a nation by studying its art and architecture. 
is not within the scope of my paper to-night to hold a br 
for the ethics of pagan art, but most thoughtful people m ; 
admit that there was a truth and nobility about it wh} 
could only have originated under the influence of diy > 
inspiration. 
With the further development of art, gardens became » 
necessary adjunct of voluptuous public and domestic are - 
tecture. Pleasure grounds of considerable extravagance s - 
reunded the palaces as well as the temples, and by the ti? 
gardening had spread westward to Greece and Rome, § 
original purpose was obscured by a reckless expenditure f 
wealth and an overwhelming indulgence in sensuous livi . 
Gardens were regarded as'a luxury, and were almost enti j 
confined to the rich. | 
There is every reason to suppose that the villas builtp 
England during the Roman invasion possessed garde’, 
formal in design, and similar to those of Rome itself, thot 
less pretentious. Owing to the subsequent invasion of I! 
barians, no evidences of these gardens now remain; © 
houses, on the other hand, being of more permament (b 
struction, are still traceable in various parts of the coun /- 
With art once again at zero, in as far as Britain was ‘} 
cerned, we were forced to turn to religion for its veil 
Christianity fostered and spread the garden which was '¥ 
more rigidly utilitarian and less esthetic than its Egypi|2 
ancestor. Treading on the heels of this revival came \@ 
peace and prosperity which resulted once more in artii¢ 
extension, and in gardens for pleasure as well as for — 
But it is interesting here to note that the usefulness of i¢ 
garden has never since been lost sight of, and the most suc 
ful twentieth century garden is the one which displays )® 
greatest amount of usefulness combined with beauty, am i= 
saying this, I must disagree with the poet who wrote __ 
‘* Be its beauty 
Its sole duty,”’ 
unless I may be permitted to render this as meaning a! 
all true beauty is inseparable from utility. | 
If precedence alone could give superiority to one jis 
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pver another, then the formal design holds an unassailable 
position. Anywhere between 2000 and 4000 3.c. up to the 
beginning of ‘the eighteenth century, formality stamped and 
governed the planning of the gardens of the Aryan race. 
With the Mongolians it has been different, and it is stated 
that it is to China we owe the introduction of the so-called 
‘Natural’? style which has played such havoc with our 
traditions and swept away so many of our beantiful English 
gardens. 

The art of garden design in England was at its zenith 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Never 
before had there been gardens of such excellence in this 
country. The peaceful old manor-house garden of. the six- 
teenth century was insufficient to meet the demands of the 
public which was then feeling the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance, and the new ideas from the Continent wrought 
many changes in the English home and court circles. Yet 
something more than improvement of design was responsible 
for this sudden uplifting of garden craft. Previous to this, 
it had been customary for the architect to design both 
house and garden, and the result was good up to a certain 
point. There was a general harmony of expression and unity 
of purpose between house and grounds which could not fail 
to be reposeful and pleasing in effect. But a change was 
coming over the public mind. The science of horticulture was 
advancing with equal rapidity, and owing to the very 
numerous introductions of exotics, the materials at the dis- 
posal of the gardener were greatly enlarged. People began 
to take a keener interest in flowers, trees, and shrubs, and 
the garden became something more than a formal enclosure 
brightened haphazard by a limited number of old-fashicned 
flora. The garden of the future was to depend not only on 
architectural design, but also on the plants and trees it was 
intended to contain. Here was a difficulty to be overcome. 
The architect’s knowledge of horticulture was not sufficient 
to meet the case, neither was the ordinary gardener com- 
petent to undertake the planning in addition to the planting. 


Tt was at this point that a French school of garden design | 


came into existence with Le Notre at iis head. Here we had 
the horticulturist sufficiently trained in architectaral design 
to enable him to plan the “lay out’’ in sympathy with the 
building. I need not dwell on the causes pr effect of the de- 
eedence which followed this period of brilliance, and which 
lasted for over a century.. Suffice it to say that we are 
at this present moment undergoing to a certain extent a 
revival of that lost splendour. But we are accomplishing 
more-than that. ‘‘ Times change and we with time.’’ The 
greatest beauty the seventeenth century had to offer would 
not satisfy the twentieth century public. This is perhaps a 
bold statement to make, and the upholders of the ‘‘ good old 
times ’’ are possibly ready to dispute it. Humanity cannot 
for ever be supported by the memories of a past success, but 
rather should use it as a stepping-stone to higher achieve- 
jments. The reason why the seventeenth century garden 
would not meet modern requirements is because we have 
outgrown it, just as the seventeenth outgrew the sixteenth 
century work, and to revive it in its entirety would be a 
retrograde step. The tangled and often empty flower borders 
of a former age would not be tolerated to-day by those 
fastidious gardeners who demand leaf and blossom in un- 
broken succession for nine months in the year, and even the 
midwinter months are made to produce a modest contribution 


\t> the floral feast. 
_ In England, at least, a garden continues to mean to most 
of us; an enclosed retreat. A place for rest and mental 
refreshment, where we can enjoy, unobserved, the pure en- 
chantments of nature. Its value does not lie in the intricacy 
of its design, nor upon the money expended on its construc- 
tion, for beauty is no more a slave to wealth than is happi- 
ness. The modest cottage garden is frequently more soul 
satisfying than its more pretentious neighbour within the 
park gates. On the other hand, the designer must bear in 
mind the extent of his client’s purse when preparing his plan 
for although, as we have seen, beauty transcends monetary 
considerations, yet the successful designer is a practical man 
as well as an artist. It is easier to bury gold unseen in excava- 
tions for a garden than in the bricks and mortar for the 
ra and what pre at first sight to be an inexpensive 
design may in reality prove a most co i icity i 
‘seldom cheap in iin world: Pee eS ean ee 
| It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules 
regarding the planning of grounds. Tach site suggests its 
own requirements, and each building its setting and style 
But broadly speaking, the skill of the designer lies chiefly in 
aoe the yp of existing features, in the overcoming of 
difficulties and in preserving a sen indivi i 
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The most successful lay out is the one which, when finished, 
looks. so obvious and unobtrusive in arrangement that it would 
be difficult to picture it otherwise. It is in short the one which 
frequently calls forth the least praise from the uninitiated. 
There are some who, in their endeavours to produce a faultless 
design, will at start uproot every tree on the estate, exalt 
every depression, and lay low every mound, but what they 
gain by the abolition of a few obstacles does not compensate 
for loss of character and feeling. Any departure from con- 
vention is permissible, providing that the reason behind it is 
a good one. This is especially true of the remodelling of an 
existing garden of some maturity. Any who have undertaken 
such a task will have found innumerable hindrances to the 
carrying out of preconceived ideas. The size of the forecourt, 
the length of the paths, the width of the terraces, all may have 
to be readjusted in order to preserve some fine old timber or 
rare shrub. The “clean slate’’ method is undoubtedly the 
easier, but the inevitable sacrifice which it entails lays 1t open 
to just condemnation. Even when dealing with a new site, 
the designer should weigh carefully in the balance the removal 
of a single tree. 

It is essential to pay considerable attention to the main 
entrance to the grounds from the road, as it is here that the 
visitors gain their first impression of house and garden. The 
drive and forecourt should be quiet and subdued in design, 
with just sufficient well thought out colour to suggest cheer- 
fulness and good taste. Anything approaching ostentation 
should be strictly avoided. But when we come to deal with 
the garden proper, we can allow ourselves a greater licence ; 
colour must abound, and the design, now less restricted, should 
offer peace and pleasure for every changing mood. 

Garden planning does not begin and end at the drafts- 
man’s table ; indeed, that is the least important part of it. 
A house may be designed for to-day, and is complete when the 
last labourer has left it, but we make gardens for a future 
generation. We only begin the “‘ lay out,’’ others carry it on 
and the work is never done, and fifty years of neglect will 
obliterate it from the face of the earth. Half the materials 
we use are inanimate, and the other half are living, and, 
therefore, ever changing. Who shall say that Bacon was 
wrong when he called gardening a more difficult art than 
building ? 

The overcrowding of ideas is the commonest fault of the 
beginner. Most plans from the ’prentice hand contain suf- 
ficient special features for half a dozen gardens. Moreover, 
a garden is not an architectural museum. It can be in per- 
fect harmony with the house and still be devoid of masonry 
and statuary, and unless the latter be really good, it is better 
absent. There are few who realise to the fullest extent the 
value of a well-formed grass bank of geometric design, or who 
are conscious of the exquisite charm of the shadows it may 
cast in sunlight. 

Gardens, being less permanent than buildings, are more 
influenced by passing fashions. At the moment no garden is 
considered complete without a ‘‘pergola,’’ and so with a 
happy disregard of all laws of design and good taste, 
we see this unfortunate alien from Italy erected in almost 
every plot of ground large enough to take it. If there be no 
south slope available for it and its roses and vines, then it is 
placed on the north and covered with ivy. A sad and useless 
object leading from nowhere to nowhere. The sun dial is 
another feature much misused. Savouring of a past age, it 
suggests itself as a centre piece for an old-fashioned formal 
garden. Yet, how often do we see it set up in “ Suburbia ”’ 
‘with nothing to link it to its surroundings. But still more 
incongruous is it when one meets it in the forecourt of a public 
building, or in a London soot laden garden. 


Materials. 

We have already seen that materials produce style. This 
is true not only of buildings, but also of gardens. All archi- 
tectural introductions into the garden should be, as far as pos- 
sible, of similar materials to those used in the construction 
of the house. This may appear a mere platitude, and yet we 
not infrequently meet, in otherwise well planned gardens, an 
absolute dissimilarity of materials. 

Wherein lies the charm of a Surrey pine wood garden? 
It certainly owes a deep debt of gratitude to both Miss Ger- 
trude Jekyll and Mr. Lutyens, but even their joint skill could 
not have produced so distinct a style had they not had the 
assistance of local materials. Where would the Munstead 
gardens be without their Bargate walls and their pine and 
chestnut copses? With the house built of stone, quarried 
probably on the site, garden walls to match, paths of sand and 
flower beds of warm, light earth, what could be more har- 
monious in its conception? But what is suited to the Surrey 
pine woods would be out of place on the chalk downs of Kent, 
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or the clay of Middlesex. If the house be of London yellow 
brick, then let yellow brick form the garden walls and steps. 
To import stone or other materials of greater refinement would 
be to accentuate the mediocrity of the building. In these days, 
however, of easy transit by road and rail, few people care to 
preserve a local style by the use of materials close at hand. 
They choose their gardens much as they do their carpets, by 
consulting a pattern book. Their fancy is caught by a fashion 
and they succumb. The house is for the time being forgotten, 
as are also the surrounding conditions. Nor does the folly 
end here. Affectation creeps in in many subtle ways. At the 
present moment there is a revival of the gardens of a couple 
of centuries ago. There is a desire to reproduce ready-made 
antiquity. What is more delightful than a walk paved with 
old York flag stones? Age has mellowed and frost and rain 
broken it asunder. Vegetation has sprung up in the crevices 
and the whole is sweet with memories. Compare this with the 
handiwork of the modern man who first lays a discarded 
London flagstone, and then shatters it to bits with a hammer 
that it may present a crazy as well as an antique appearance. 
Will these paths we so construct live to be a joy to future 
generations? I think not. This is what I mean by retrogres- 
sion in garden craft. Another idiosyncrasy of the hour is the 
collecting of dilapidated wrought iron work in the form of 
gates, railings and screens. Each age has produced its bad art 
as well as its good, and antiquity alone is no criterion of excel- 
lence. Because a gate was wrought a couple of centuries ago 
it is not necessarily worth looking at. 

This last point I will touch upon but briefly, and it shall 
be more of the nature of a plea for greater attention to this 
branch of garden craft. Of what avail is a design, however 
beautiful on paper, if it is unsuited to the successful growing 
of flowers and trees? Materials control design. How then 
can anyone design successfully if they have no knowledge of 
the materials which are necessary to carry out their ideas ? 

Trees and shrubs used in garden making fall under two 
headings :— 

1. Those used architecturally, when they supplant more 
permanent materials, but at the same time are made to fulfil 
the same duties. Here we include the clipped hedge of yew 
or beech, the trim edging of box, the pleached alley and the 
topiary tree. To class these as unnatural, and therefore un- 
suitable features, is scarcely a fair criticism, since they are 
not intended to replace trees of natural growth, but act as 
foils to them. Most people will admit that the herbaceous 
border never looks so well as when backed by a wall of sombre 
green, and that the terrace gains much by the judicious use 
of trees of formal outline. 

2. Under the second heading we have trees, shrubs and 
flowers used exclusively for decorative purposes, and these 
are allowed to grow more or less as nature dictates. At the 
same time, due attention should be paid to the artistic group- 
ing of colours, the value of light and shade and the plant- 
ing for bold effect ; and it would seem that this is worthy of 
special study, in order to bring out the fullest possibilities of 
the garden. With higher ideals before us and an increase of 
knowledge and experience, we can look forward to achieve- 
ments greater than those of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century masters. 

At the conclusion of the paper a series of views of English 
gardens was thrown upon the screen. 

Colonel F. S. Lustre, in proposing a vote of thanks, re- 
marked that it was to the best of his recollection the first 
occasion on which a lady had lectured to the Society of 
Architects. They were sometimes told that ladies had not 
logical minds but this was not correct, one proof being 
afforded in Miss Dunington’s paper, which had been well 
arranged and logically reasoned out. 

Myr. Rocers said that speaking as a stranger and not 
even as an architect, he had to confess to some ideas which 
were not usually accepted, although obtained as the fruit of 
some little experience. With the paper itself he felt in entire 
sympathy ; the subject had been presented in a logical way 
and most of its principal points dealt with. He took it that 
Miss Dunington, like himself, was in favour of formal 
planning up to a certain point. The outlines of a garden 
should be considered more or less as a receptacle for what 
was going to be put in it, also the vertical plane had to be 
taken into account. Few garden designers pay sufficient at- 
tention to the question of aspect, though it ought to be one 
of the controlling features. A great many designs, further- 
more, err on the side of being planned on too symmetrical 
lines.. With regard to pergolas, they were delightful things 
provided they were covered and provided they led somewhere. 


Paths also should lead somewhere, even if only to a summer- 
house. 
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Mr. Dyson, in concluding the discussion, said that: h« 
had been always led to believe that a gardener’s year was) 
made up of nine months of very hard work and three month; | 
of disappointment. But this latter could hardly be true) 
judging by the very successful results shown to them on the 
screen. i 


- ICONOCLASTIC TOWN PLANNING. 
A7E are ‘not altogether in accord with Professo! 
ApsHBAD’s views expressed in a paper read beton| 
the Manchester Society of Architects as to the ruthlés) 
treatment of medizval antiquities that he would be pre’ 
pared to adopt in carrying out a scheme of town planning” 
“To effect a street widening he would have little scruple| 
after photographing and measuring, in demolishing a half 
tumbled down erection which had no other plea for preser 
vation than that it was picturesque and built of goo, 
English oak. He felt that they were inclined to exaggerat 
the architectural value of much of the mediocre work of tha _ 
period and to underestimate the value of work erected sine. 
the time of Wren and previous to the middle of last cen) 
tury, an age which contained a wealth of traditional form) 
which even the most pronounced progressive movemen | 
of to-day could not afford to ignore.’’ This is followin) 
the bad precedent of the Gothic ‘‘ restorers ”’ of the nine 
teenth century, with the variation that fashion hayin 
changed with the swing of the pendulum, Profess: 
ApsHEAD would clear away medieval work and save thi| 
of the eighteenth century. One-sided enthusiasm and mi), 
guided zeal have ever been the causes of iconoclast, 
excesses, and we are not all prepared to be Haussmannis¢| 
in the ‘‘ grand manner ’’ because this is the penchant) 
the Liverpool school. 
Mr. ApsuBAD, as our first Professor of Town Plannin | 
should at least be aware that there is a school of qui, 
modern town designers in Germany who at least ha 
decided claims to respect for their views, and who ho 
that the medizeval manner of town planning is worthy | 
be followed in the twentieth century. Surely a Profess 
of Town Planning who cannot or will not teach I) 
students to make the most of the opportunity that an 0 
building, even though medieval, gives for a pleasing pie 
of design has mistaken his mission. ; 7 
The Eternal City is even now apparently destined tc 
fate to be deplored by all lovers of art from the putting m| 
effect of the views Professor ADSHEAD has expresse| 
Signor Naruan, the Syndic of Rome, and his Council ha) 
triumphed over Commendatore Bont, and the Zona Mon 
mentale is to be a boulevard and nothing more, instead | 
being an object-lesson of the greatness of Imperial Rome) 
If civic planning means no moré than the driving | 
wide boulevards with occasional squares through existi | 
towns or even slums, anyone with a parallel ruler can |} 
come a Professor of Civic Design and remodel our maj 
Heaven save us from the banality to which our first a! 
only Professor—at present—would appear to conder| 
us. There are, however, we believe, many who love al 
admire such towns as Nurnberg, Rothenburg and Rege)> 
burg, to say nothing of Chester, Coventry and Shrewsbu', 
and we do not fancy that the Professor ADSHEADS | 
Signor Natuans will always triumph. ie 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 

PUBLIC HALL AND BUSINESS PREMISES, LLANELLY, 

SOUTH WALES. k 

AL building is designed by Mr.*H. P. Bot! 
DowninG, F.R.1.B.A., for an island site close to ° 
Town Hall, at Llanelly, and will be built of red bricks «4 
Portland stone, with Delabole slates for roofing. 


i oe * | 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—_SOUTH NAVE AISLE, FROM EA 


HIS view is in continuation of our series fra 
Llandaff Cathedral which commenced in our 18° 

of January 7. | 
THE CHAIN GATE AND GALLERY, WELLS CATHEDBAL, SOMERSE 
Te plates of large scale details of the mouldiss 
complete our illustrations of the measured drawi'S 
by Mr. Joun To. WESTBYE. ie 


— 


_sance architecture begin. 


‘ 
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RENAISSANCE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


FTER my remarks on the conservative tendencies of re- 
A ligious architecture it may appear somewhat contradic- 
tory to state that the earliest known Renaissance structure in 
France isa chapel. This slide shows the chapel of St. Lazarus 
built in the old cathedral of Marseilles (1479-81) by Francesco 
Laurana. It is, however, an isolated phenomenon without 
immediate results in a province far removed from the centre 
of national life, and not even immediately ruled by the French 
king. It was designed in the Italian manner by an Italian 
for a prince connected by blood with an Italian dynasty. 
Duke René held the semi-independent fief of Provence, to- 
gether with those of Anjou and Maine. In or close to his 
dominions alone are monuments of similar character to be 
fownd so early, and they are the work to a large extent of the 
same artist. They include tombs at Le Mans and Tarascon, 
and a reredos at Avignon. I do not illustrate them, as it 1s 
impossible in the limits of this paper to touch on sepulchral 
design, or except very cursorily on church accessories. This 
group of works anticipates by from ten to twenty years the 
date usually assigned as the commencement of the Renaissance 
in French architecture ; 1495 was the year in which Charles 
the Highth invaded Italy and thus inaugurated a series of 
French campaigns in the peninsula, which extended over 
three reigns, and were one of the principal means of intro- 
ducing the Italian influence into France. Not till after this 
date and the subsequent foundation by Charles of a colony 
of Italian artists at Amboise does the true career of Renais- 
The next eight slides will show the 
designers attempting to amalgamate native and foreign 
motives by juxtaposition and intermingling rather than to 
reconcile them. In many cases at this period Italian in- 
fluence was represented by an Italian carver who was employed 
‘to carve the-more important ornaments and occasionally to 
design an entire feature, while his French colleagues either 
worked in their own style or made clumsy imitations of the 
new fashion. In addition to such efforts to introduce Italian 
detail, the means first and most frequently employed with a 
view to effect a change in the direction of classicism was the 
substitution of the curved for the pointed form, whether in 


tracery, in the heads of openings, in arches, or in plan. 


In this screen from St. Jacques at Dieppe the 
tracery, the bases and sections of the mouldings, and the 
spiral shaft are all in accordance with flamboyant Gothic 
usage, but the shell panel-heads, the capitals, the entabla- 
tures, and the round arch speak of the Renaissance. 

Similarly in this door from the cathedral of Aix, in Pro- 
vence, there is a complete mingling of pilasters and arabesques 
with crocketed pinnacles. It looks as if the work was done by 
a Frenchman much more at ease in the contorted naturalism 
of the contemporary Gothic foliage than in the calmer con- 


ventional flowers and fruit of the friezes and panels of the 


Italian type: 

In this pier fram the front of St. Michel, at Dijon, the 
Gothic element in the detail has been reduced, but the niches 
are still composed of alternately Gothic and Renaissance 
elements, but the Renaissance elements are more thoroughly 
assimilated. 

This lantern crowns the northern of the two towers at the 
west end of Tours Cathedral. The upper part of the tower is 
one of the earliest transitional ecclesiastical structures whose 
date is known. It was finished in 1507, probably. by the 
brothers Martin and Bastian Francois. The southern tower 
finished forty years later, probably by Martin’s son Gatien, 
is virtually a copy of it. The two elements are better blended 
in this example than in most of the previous ones, but still 
without definite system. . 

In this font canopy at Bretagnolles, near Evreux, all the 
detail except the shaft bases is Renaissance, but the shafts 
themselves and their caps have a fifteenth century outline. 


_ The tendency to turn the cusping of the tracery into foliage is 


one which was much developed later. 

This wooden rood-screen is from Villemaur, a village near 
Troyes: it seems to have reached exactly the same stage of 
development as the last example, though not finished till 
1521. It belongs to a neighbourhood which was for many 
years an important centre of Renaissance church work. The 
churches of Troyes itself are rich in examples.. 


__ When we turn from single features to a complete com- 


position we find that the task of amalgamation proved rather 


* A paper read at the last ‘meeting of the Architectural Asso- 


ciation by Mr. W. H. Ward. 


more than the architects of the day could cope with. Nothing 
more awkward can be imagined than the front of the church 
of St. Calais, near Chateaudun, as a whole. Almost all the 
features are translated into Renaissance forms ; some of them 
are. individually beautiful, as for instance the central door- 
way with the scrollwork tracery in the fanlight. But in com- 
posing the entire elevation the architect floundered hopelessly. 
He got a certain amount of horizontality: into it, but felt 
bound to keep the traditional vertical division by using 
clumsy buttresses, and then made a futile attempt to con- 
nect them up with the upper window by a flamboyant Gothic 
label with a pediment on the top of it, 

Very different is the front of the castle chapel at Ussé, 
where the designer has succeeded in fusing the two styles into 
a harmonious blend. While almost eyery detail is Renais- 
sance the general effect of the elevation is distinctly medieval, 
so completely does it retain the vertical aspiring character, 
an effect. emphasised by the grouping of the door and window 
into a single feature under a pointed arch and a canopy of 
Flamboyant outline. The pinnacles have no crockets or 


gablets, but are represented by a feature of approximately 


similar silhouette—a tapering candelabrum motive. 

Having now reached the stage when the language of Lom- 
bard Renaissance detail has been thoroughly assimilated, we 
may take an example which gives the fullest expression of its 
application to a church. St. Eustache, in Paris,’ begun in 
1532, is the largest and completest Renaissance church of the 
century in France. It was designed as a whole from the first 
as a Renaissance building, and, with the exception of the 
west end, carried out in accordance with the original design. 
The architect is not certainly known. The ultra-patriotic 
writer, M. Léon Palustre, invented a beautiful theory that 
it was the work of three generations of a family of master 
masons named Lemercier, and therefore owed nothing to 
Italianinfluence. But this theory will not bear investigation. 
There is nothing to show that either the first or third had any 
connection with St. Eustache or that they were related, or 
that the second ever even existed. On the other hand, there 
is nothing improbable in the suggestion that the design was 
due at least in a measure to Dominic, of Cortona, known in 
France as Boccador, who, after living for many years at 
Blois, where he worked for Louis XII. and Francis I., and 
was the probable inspirer of much of the work in the Loire 
valley, removed, at Francis I.’s order, to Paris in 1541, to 
act as architect to the new Hdétel de Ville. The work was 
carried on slowly till 1589, and resumed from 1624 to 1654, 
when it was complete with the exception of the upper part 
of the west front. 

Tt will be a convenient method of taking a survey of the 
development of religious architecture if we take St. Eustache 
as our standard for each aspect of church design, and make 
excursions to other examples to illustrate each, always return- 
ing to it as our headquarters. By completing its lacune from 
other buildings we may obtain an idea of the splendid results 
which might have been achieved had external circumstances 
permitted an unfettered development of the school. 

In plan St. Eustache is practically identical with Notre 
Dame, the principal difference being that whereas Notre 
Dame has five bays in the choir and eight in the nave, St. 
Eustache has three and five respectively. In other respects 
the dimensions are nearly equal. The internal width of the 
transepts is about 148 feet, and the internal length about 
280 feet (not counting the Lady chapel). The circular form 
of the apse is not in this case a Renaissance innovation, but 
borrowed from the Gothic model. 

In section the likeness is less striking. Though the height 
of the nave (107 feet) is about equal, it is flanked by double 
aisles, both of great and equal height, instead of the low inner 
and lower outer aisles at Notre Dame. In consequence the 
air of spaciousness is greatly increased, and, a much loftier 
nave arcade being possible, the effect of verticality is also 
greater though counter-balanced by round instead of pointed 
arches and vaults, as may be judged from this view of the 
interior. 

We may begin the analysis of the building with the 
design of the piers. The slide shows a pier . between 
the outer and inner aisles. It is of the compound type 
with pseudo-orders performing the various functions 
required. On the angles are members composed of a 
series of superposed pilasters and engaged shafts taking the 
relatively thin and unimportant diagonal ribs, their en- 
tablatures, which correspond with the springing of the 


chapel vaults and arches, &c., introducing a welcome hori- 


zontal element. On the faces of the piers, on the other 
hand, are unbroken panelled pilasters carrying the heavier 
cross vaulting ribs and arches of the arcades. They supply 
the strongly-marked vertical line, yet further emphasised at 
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the crossing piers, which is the dominant note of the in- 
terior. 

The nave pier from -Ennery, near Pontoise, shows a 
similar system applied to a small country church. 

At St. Pierre, at Tonnerre, compound piers with no hori- 
zontal element introduced are used at the section with similar 
responds for the, choir arcade, but the remaining choir piers 
make a return to the single shaft, and are treated as Doric 
columns, with the cylinder carried above the cap for the arch 
moulds to die into. The treatment of the latter as a panelled 
splay is effective, and seems intermediate between the reced- 
ing mouldings of Gothic tradition and the architraved treat- 
ment of the later Renaissance. 

St. Etienne du Mont, in Paris, is contemporary with St. 
Eustache and of similar plan, but it is on a smaller scale, 
and shows a gradual growth in style from east to west. The 
choir (1517-37) is almost pure flamboyant Gothic ; some Re- 
naissance elements appear in the crossing and transepts, and 
they become more pronounced in the nave (1538-60). The 
west end and rood-loft belong to the reign of Henry IV. 
The balustraded gallery halfway up the piers is a pretty 
and almost unique feature, whose use is to steady and give an 
appearance of solidity to the tall plain shafts. It is curious 
that the tower arches should be of more advanced. type of 
design than the upper. The capitals are unnecessary and 
unsightly. 

Though adorned with clumsy sculpture, this nave-pier 
from Notre Dame de Bon Secours, at Guingamp, is an in- 
teresting one. The heavily-moulded arches die into a cylin- 
diical shaft, which lower down becomes octagonal and stands 
on a square base. <A slender circular vaulting-shaft is 
carried up the face from the floor. 

This slide shows the arches and vaulting carried by the 
pier in the last. The arches are pointed, but have a key- 
block. The triforium is prettily designed, but carried ovt in 
the clumsy detail usual in Brittany, and due partly to the 
distance from more civilised centres and-partly to the hard- 
ness of the local stone. 

This view from the nave of St. Taurin, at Evreux, shows 
another triforium and one of the most successful treatments 
of the springing of the vaulting ribs, which are carried by a 
compound corbel. 

I am unfortunately not able to illustrate very fully the 
interesting subject of the treatment of vaults. The sixteenth 
century inherited the tendency of the fifteenth to great 
elaboration either by further complication of the rib system 
or by the enrichment of the parts. In both cases the sole 
object was decorative. It goes without saying that the ribs 
received classical sections usually of the architrave type. 
Ribs, bosses, and web are each decorated. In this vault, 
occurring in a cloister running along the side of the castle- 
chapel at Champigny sur Veude, the boss takes the form of 
garlanded patera. In this vault from the church of Valmont, 
it is replaced by a miniature dome, and the webs are carved. 
Pendants are frequently introduced, especially in star vaults, 
such as are usual at crossings—for instance, at St. Etienne 
du Mont. But they are also placed at other intersections of 
ribs, are richly decorated, hang down to a considerable depth, 
and are connected up with the roof by flying ribs and volutes, 
thus giving an air of great elaboration to a vaulting system 
which is sometimes in itself a simple one. ; 

The multiplication of ribs left such small intervals that 
it was found they could be filled with a single stone, a discovery 
which gave rise in Normandy to a series of rib and slab ceil- 
ings, of which that at Tilliéres is one of the less elaborate 
examples. Those in the chevet of St. Pierre, at Caen, are far 
more intricate. They consist of a skeleton rib system with 
no cells, but with spandrils filled with a carved slab as here, 
or with tracery. This supports another, almost horizontal, 
rib system with its spaces filled in the same way with enriched 
slabs. 

A number of other devices besides true rib vaults were also 
used. That in the cloister of St. Martin, Tours, is a segment 
of a spherical dome with concentric ribs and cells, and crossing 
at right angles, the former in stone, the latter in brick. 

Barrel vaults with false ribs, or coffered, also occur as in 
the chapel of St. Saturnin at Fontainebleau, and a few small 
domes, as in the Pendentif at Valence and the Bishop’s chapel 
at Toul. 

Outside Brittany, where they were traditional, I only 
know of one timber roof of the Renaissance in the castle- 
chapel at Fleurigny. It takes the form of a boarded barrel. 

Chevets. 

We may now turn to the exterior, beginning at the east 
end. The chevet of St. Eustache, differing only in detail 
45 that of a Gothic cathedral, requires no detailed descrip- 

icn. 
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The chateau-chapel at Champigny sur Veude shows) 
another type of translation of Gothic work, each feature being 
rendered differently from those at St. Eustache, There is no 
ckevet, but a sacristy on either side reached by the cloister. 

The church of St. Julien du Sault has chevet chapels built! 
in Gothic times, but by the time the clerestory was reached the 
Renaissance was in full swing. | 

Contrariwise, at St. Pierre, at Caen, chevet chapels of 
Francis I. work are built round an apse which: is almost 
entirely Gothic. The decorition, as frequently in Normandy,| 
is of a more exuberant type and with bolder projections than! 
would be the case round Paris or in the Loire valley. The’ 
Lady chapel is carried up an additional storey. | 

South Elevations. . 

Though surpassed in the beauty of special features and 
detail by other examples, St. Eustache gives as fine an 
example of the side elevation of a Renaissance church as ¢an| 
be found. | 

The south side of St. Pierre, at Tonnerre, is probably 4 
little later than the last example. The aisle windows cen. 
tain contemporary glass dated 1541. There is a restraint) 
and refinement about both the design as a whole and its detail, 
which is in marked contrast to some examples—St. Pierre, oi 
Caen, for instance. | 

At St. Pierre, at Dreux, the south transept added to a large | 
Gothic church has a facade of good Henry II. work, which, 
in spite of minor awkwardnesses, is of as majestic and monu 
mental a character as could well be expected from a Classi 
front applied to a largely Gothic plan and section. Unlik«| 
any we have yet seen, this fagade is composed as a whole or 
Classic lines. It terminates in a well-designed gable witl 
small central pediment above the cornice shown on the slide | 

It was probably carried out by one of the Métezeau family 
who were master masons at Dreux for several generation) 
before being employed at the Louvre, but the design maj) 
well owe something to Philibert de ?Orme and Jean Goujon 
working at the time (about 1540) at the neighbouring chateay| 
of Anet. 

West Fronts. 

I cannot show the west front of St. Eustache as it wa! 
originally designed, for it was never finished and no longe 
exists. What there was of it was removed in the eighteent) 
century to make room for a facade designed by Jean Mansar 
de Jouy, a grandson of Jules Hardouin Mansart, the archi 
tect of the Invalides, begun in 1754, and afterwards altere 
by Moreau Desproux, architect of the facade of the Palai 
Royal, but still lacking the south tower when the work stoppe. 
in 1787. 

The front of St. Michel, at Dijon, has the same genera 
arrangement of a nave front flanked by twin towers. Buta 
St. Hustache the vertical lines of the towers were carrie 
to the ground by bold pilastered buttresses. There was a grea| 
central door as at Dijon, but windows at the sides, and th’ 
storeys in the towers were more varied, 

At St. Michel the great three-arched portal is borrowe | 
from a medisval cathedral, and the horizontal line above }| 
hardly more strongly marked than at Notre Dame at Par 
where the junction with the upper part of the towers is muc 
more skilful. These towers, with their monotonous repetition | 
of similar storeys, are in Henry II. detail, and were nt’ 
finished till the seventeenth century. They are obviously b| 
an inferior hand to that which designed the bold Transition: | 
lower storey, with its charming lantern lighting the centr: 
archway. - | 
The three-arched portal motive was repeated in at leas 
two other churches at Vouziers in Northern Champagni 
where it appears in fully developed Francis I. work, and ¢ 
Villeneuve sur Yonne, in Burgundy, in Henry IT. detail. Tl 
architect who had fairly mastered the superficial aspects « 
the style had, however, no conception of the principles « 
design which accompany it, and only uses the detail as it we) 
as a veneer, though not without attaining a certain majesi, 
due to the great lines of the composition and the comparative! 
quiet character of the ornament. S| 

The west front of Notre Dame, at Tonnerre, added to | 
Gothic church is perhaps on the whole nearer to the old fror 
of St. Eustache than either of these three, though it has on), 
one tower whose stair-turret is visible in the foregroun( 
Owing to the narrowness of the street and the bad weatherin ; 
of the stone of which it is built the great beauty and delicac 
of the work can hardly be appreciated from a photograp) 

The splendid church at Gisors has a complicated histor; 
There was a nucleus of thirteenth century work, largely adde 
to in the fifteenth, and constantly patched between 1497 at 
1579. In the middle of this latter period the fifteenth centui 
high vaults fell in, causing much other damage, which had | 
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be repaired. The present building is, therefore, a museum of 
styles, and shows specimens of excellent quality of many 
different periods. The north tower, is Transitional below, 
with a rich Francis I. lantern. The new front was flam- 
boyant Gothic, and between its buttresses a central portal of 
exquisitely refined and sober Francis I. work was inserted. 
Then two and a half storeys of the south tower and the con- 
necting portion were added in Henry II.’s reign, and the 
loggia over the west door in that of Henry IIl. Though the 
general design of the south tower is not specially remarkable, 
no example of this period in the whole of France surpasses it 
in beauty and refinement of detail and ornament. A decora- 
tive sculptor of a very high order must have been employed 
upon it, and it has even been suggested that Jean Goujon had 
a hand in the work. 

The church at Pont Ste Marie, near Troyes, shows a three- 
gable front, with the picturesque overhanging verges common 
in the district. The nave portal is late Gothic. The north 
aisle portal is in late Francis I. detail. The designer, how- 
ever, felt bound to retain the pointed form for the window. 
In the south aisle he went the whole hog and made it round- 
headed. ; 

We now come to an example of a towerless front with only 
one gable. The castle chapel of Champigny sur Veude, whose 
apse and cloister we have already seen, appears to have been 

built from the east westwards, so that the narthex porch, a 
feature of which several examples are found at the time, is of 
early Henry II. work, and a very refined example. It looks 
as if a pair of towers may have been intended. 
The last two examples of west fronts I shall show you both 
belong to a period later than 1550. The first one, that of 
St. Pierre at Auxerre, though probably the later of the two 
to judge from its florid character, retains much more of the 
Gothic type of design and a greater admixture of Gothic fea- 
tures than many earlier ones. It is one of the very few church 
fronts in France with three orders below the gable. 

The facade of the church at Le Mesnil-Aubry is far quieter, 

and designed as a whole on classical lines, and is the nearest 

approach to the typical seventeenth century church front. It 
is possible, indeed, that the gable is a seventeenth century 
| addition. It has been suggested that the church may have 
_been designed by Jean Bullant, who worked for many years 
| at the neighbouring chateau of Kcouen. 


Towers. 

St. Eustache having no'sixteenth century towers, we must 
take our examples elsewhere. Of the four which I have chosen 
_ three show different stages of development, and one a peculiar 
provincial type. 

The noble tower of Bressuire has the bold buttresses with 
_ many offsets of the medizeval French towers, and consequently 
_ the same tapering silhouette, though in detail, at any rate, 
_ in the upper storeys all is Renaissance. 
| The tower of St. André, at Loches, on the other hand, 

recalls an Italian campanile with its vertical shaft, only 
broken by long pilaster strips and shallow panelling. 

The unfinished tower of St. Nicolas, at Rethel, is a sturdy 
example of Henry II. work, with a sober use of the orders in 
the form of buttress-like pilasters at the angles. The upper 
storey may be a little later, perhaps about 1600. 
| The steeple at La Roche-Maurice is typical of the Breton 

manner. Its date is uncertain. The detail, as in most Breton 
_ work for a century after 1550, is a sort of bastard Henry IT. 
type: Brittany was the land of spires, and the spire died 

there hard, surviving long after it was extinct elsewhere. The 

strongly marked horizontal features were already prevalent in 
_ pre-Renaissance examples. . 

The next two slides are not exactly of towers, but of tower- 
like structures. The first is of the well-known Francis I. clock 
turret which stand beside Chartres Cathedral. The second is 
the Haute Vieille Tour, Rouen. 

This monument, built in 1542, in the old market at Rouen, 
_ is known as the Fierte de St. Romain. On the saint’s festival 

his relics were carried in procession through the lower arch 
and exhibited in the loggia above, and it was the custom to 
_ lead a prisoner by the same route and release him. 
(To be concluded.) 


| 
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| LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
b SOCIETY. 
N Thursday evening, February 10, before a meeting of 
the Society, Mr. Raymond Unwin, well known by 
reason of his connection with such schemes as the Letch- 
_ worth, Hampstead, and EKarswick Garden Suburbs, delivered 
| a lecture on ‘The Planning of Suburbs.” Mr. 


| 2 Unwin 
_ illustrated his paper, of which a résumé is given be 


low, by | 


an extensive series of views and plans of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb and typical examples of town planning 
abroad. 


The successful setting out of such a work as a new city 
will only be accomplished by the frank acceptance of the 
natural conditions of the site, and, humbly bowing to these, 
by the fearless following out of some definite and orderly 
design based on them. To straighten a river, level a hill, 
fill up a valley, or even cut down a fine clump of ancient 
trees, to make the site fit some preconceived design would 
be presumptous folly. Such natural features should be taken 
as the keynote of the composition; but beyond this there 
must be no meandering in a false imitation of so-called 
natural lines. Let our avenues be straight or boldly curved, 
not aimlessly crooked, and let our open spaces be not shape- 
less patches, but squares, circles, or other orderly forms. 
The glittering path of the river as it winds across the plain, 
or the slope of the mountain range standing out in silhouette 
against the sky, delight us indeed; but the inconceivably 
complex conditions which form these curves have no part in 
any work of ours, and in attempting to mimic them we but 
miss that beauty of orderly design for the creation of which 
alone power has been given to us. 

The problem is complicated because it is necessary to con- 
sider not only what is desirable, but what is possible, with 
the building conditions prevalent now. In the Garden City 
at Letchworth a considerable degree of harmony has been 
secured by requiring all roofs to be covered with tiles, while 
the very cheapness of the land at Letchworth and the desire 
of many of the early settlers for the most countrified sites 
has led to an appearance somewhat too scattered for the best 
architectural effect. This, however, will gradually rectify 
itself, and if in some cases too great freedom has been left, 
this in its turn will help to foster local public opinion. 

In Germany there has been a great change in the style of 
their town planning. When the modern town-planning 
movement started the formal and geometrical style typical 
of Haussmann’s work in Paris was adopted, and the work 
was much in the hands of engineers; but since the time of 
Camillo Sitte a more irregular and picturesque style of 
work has become prevalent and is being carried to an extent 
which tends to destroy dignity and architectural effect. 

Taking the Hampstead Garden Suburb by way of illus- 
tration, one can see the importance of carefully studying the 
site, preparing a survey of the trees and other features on 
the land, together with a contour plan, before attempting to 
lay it out. The convenience of access to certain points, such 
as the railway station, drainage facilities, proper gradients 
for the roads, &c., will indicate generally the lines 
which the more important ones will take; while the cutting 
up of the land into the building plots of suitable sizes, with 
due regard for economy in length of road and proper con- 
sideration for the aspects of the buildings, will determine in 
a general way the lines of many of the building roads. The 
preservation of the outlook across any open space available 
should be considered. It is also essential to secure a suitable 
position to form the centre of the parish, suburb, or estate, 
where may be grouped the more important buildings. 

Having in a general way determined all these factors, the 
problem becomes essentially very much one of the exact lines 
and arrangement of the roads, together with the building 
lines, and the placing of the buildings must be determined 
primarily on architectural grounds to secure satisfactory 
street pictures, whether of a picturesque or more dignified 
and architectonic character. In dealing with areas devoted 
to cottages economy in roads is the first consideration. At 
Hampstead, by means of a special,Act of Parliament, power 
was obtained to make roads limited to 500 feet in length of 
a width of 20 feet, provided the houses on each side were 
not less than 20 feet apart. As justifying the granting of 
this privilege the Trust bind themselves not. to build more 
than an average of eight houses to the acre over the whole 
estate. 

The passing of the Town Planning Act affords an oppor- 
tunity, probably for the first time, for controlling the cha- 
racter of suburban development, and it will be the duty of 
architects in future to regard their buildings as parts of a 
total picture rather than as isolated units. At the same 
time an immense opportunity will be afforded for considering 
streets and areas as a whole and for producing architectural 
grouping on a large scale. If wise use is made of the powers 
given in the Act, and if the citizens, and especially the 
architects and surveyors, will co-operate, it may be possible 
to stop the devastation going on round all our large towns, 
and begin to build up suburbs worthy to be the homes of the 
people. 
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At the close a cordial vote of thanks was accorded the 
lecturer; and a discussion, led by the President, Mr. Percy 
' Robinson, F.R.1.B.A., followed, in which Messrs. Musto, 
A.R.1I.B.A., G. J. Coombes, A.R.C.A., and Councillor Bow- 
man participated. ; 

At the next meeting of the Society, to be held on Thurs- 
day, February 24, Mr. J. B. Fulton, A.R.I.B.A., will read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Church of Santa Sophia.” 


ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 


R. POLLOCK, one of the High Court Official Referees, 
\ on Feb. 3 heard the action of Gibb v. Schintz. The 
plaintiff, Mr. John George Gibb, an architect, of New- 
market, Cambridge, claimed fees and remuneration alleged 
to be due to him for work carried out for the defendant, 
Miss Dora Schintz, of Chuldwall Hall, Liverpool, on her 
estate at Thickthorne, near Kenilworth, in Warwickshire. 

Mr. H. W. Cox, describing himself as Official Receiver 
for Cambridge and Peterborough, and trustee of the estate of 
the plaintiff, said that as he had no funds in the estate he 
was obliged to conduct the proceedings himself. He, how- 
ever, was not in a position that day to proceed with the 
plaintiff’s claim for various reasons, including Mr. Gibb’s 
absence in the country. 

After some discussion, it was agreed that Miss Schintz’s 
counter-claim for damages against Mr. Gibb for alleged 
breach of duty should be proceeded with. 

Mr. F. A. Greer, on behalf of Miss Schintz, pointed out 
that the main question was the same on claim and counter- 
claim: had Mr. Gibb really carried out his duty under his 
engagement, and, if he had not, how much damages he was 
liable to pay? Mr. Gibb had been employed, said counsel, 
to overlook drawings and specifications in connection with 
improvements at Thickthorne, and to supervise the work 
carried on by the contractors there. Counsel added that 
Miss Schintz’s case was that plaintiff had carried out his 
duties so badly and negligently and had allowed bad and 
wrong work to be passed that she had been put to consider- 
able expense and loss. Miss Schintz alleged, amongst other 
things, that Mr. Gibb had allowed the building contractors 
to depart from the original drawings, and also to reduce 
the height of the house stables by 2 feet throughout in the 
contract drawings. It was also said that the archways 
were all made too low, with the result that considerable 
structural alterations, causing much delay, had to be made. 

Witnesses on behalf of Miss Schintz included Mr. Henry 
Hartley, of Liverpool, an architect, who described in detail 
the several defects of which the lady complained. He 
pointed out in the course of his evidence that there had been 
an improper substitution of zinc for lead for flashing gutters, 
tops and cheeks to dormers. He added that the mortar 
used had no combining qualities, stating that those portions 
exposed to the atmosphere would greatly deteriorate, and 
so leave open joints. He thought that constituted a serious 
detriment to the building, for if it were known that mortar 
of that kind were employed an architect would put a sub- 
stantial discount on its value. 

Mr. Hartley considered it was the duty of the architect 
to have apprised his client of the substantial alterations 
between the original and the contract drawings. It was 
usual to notify the employer of any changes that occurred 
as the work proceeded, Witness also considered it was the 
duty of an architect to examine or estimate the bills of 
quantities and prices carefully or correctly. 

Other evidence: having been given concerning plumbing 
and woodwork, * 

Mr. Pollock, addressing Mr. Cox, said that after the 
evidence he had heard he did not quite see how he could 
resist this counter-claim to any extent. 

Mr. Cox: Unfortunately I have not been able to see the 
premises, 

Mr. Pollock: I have seen the premises and seen quite 
enough to satisfy me that a great part of this work was 
executed most disgracefully. Mr. Gibb ought to have been 
there for the purpose of protecting Miss Schintz, and under 
these circumstances I do not see how it is possible for Mr. 
Gibb to prove the right to recover whatever money may be 
payable to him. It would seem from the evidence that he 
has acted in such a way as to cause considerable expense to 
Miss Schintz. 

Mr. Cox said that he felt that some of the statements 
which had been put forward that day on behalf of Miss 
Schintz might by other evidence have very probably been 
reduced in a certain way, and that the case on the other 
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side would not have been quite so bad. He, however, ‘au 
it was quite possible that he should be doing well in accept- 
ing the Official Referee’s advice and coming to an agree-| 
ment with his adversaries. He should like to ask what| 
interest Miss Schintz had in this building? Had she paid 
any money for these improvements ? j 

The Official Referee: That will not affect her right to 
decline to pay, but only the question of damages. a. 

Mr. Cox: I am. not prepared to go on with the claim 
for remuneration. ; | 

Mr. Greer explained that Miss Schintz was the legal) 
owner of the property and was also the assignee of her. 
brother’s rights therein. She had expended her own money - 
in doing the work which had not been done at the outset. 

Subsequently, after a consultation, Mr. Greer said :—]) 
think we have agreed. There will be judgment on the claim 
fot the defendant with costs to be added to her claim against’ 
the estate, but not costs personally, and judgment also for 
her on the counter-claim for 500/., and costs proved for in| 
bankruptcy. | 


\ 


NATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP IN TIMBER, 
BRICK AND STONE BEFORE THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* : 


T is always inspiring to be reminded of the wealth oj| 
native craftsmanship in our own country. Those who 
are fortunate enough to be able to travel in foreign lands in 
search of the beautiful, find wondrous buildings and master, 
pieces of art and decoration which, while the impression 1) 
still fresh, perhaps incline one to look upon the work of ow 
own forefathers as often falling short of the marvellou:| 
achievements, not only as regards design, but also as regards 
execution, of those artists of other and sunnier lands. Bui) 
it is a great mistake to be too easily carried away by the| 
glamour of foreign travel, and the people who are most likely 
to fall into it are those who have never had the opportunity | 
or have never taken the trouble, to find out what an astonish | 
ing amount of beautiful work in many materials there is i1| 
our own country. It will be my endeavour to show you thi) 
evening how the English craftsmen handled the three build | 
ing materials with which they were most conversant—timber | 
biick and stone—at a time when the glorious traditions 0. 
English craftsmanship were still being handed on, unfettere( | 
by the overpowering presence of any particular individual 
who, by producing a set design, subjected all the workers en 
gaged in its execution to the materialisation of his ideas 
For that is what has happened ever since the art of buildin; | 
has been led to depend more and more upon the professiona 
architect. With the Renaissance came this rise of the in| 
dividual designer, but before that far-reaching movemen’| 
swept over the land, the building arts were safe in the keep | 
ing of the craftsmen and their guilds, and the men who con | 
ceived the completed form of the structure as likely as no 
worked with their own hands in its actual execution. At an) 
rate there is little doubt that such was the case in the build | 
ing of houses, and it is to house work that I am confinin) 
myself this evening. Not that one wishes to attempt to dis 
tinguish between church building and house building fron 
the point of view of craftsmanship, for there were no dis, 
tinctions whatever: the methods of spanning an opening i| 
the church were just the same as those followed in the house | 
the windows were the same—allowing for greater elaboration 
as was natural in the church—and the details throughou | 
differed in no essentials, whether it were the shaping of : 
plinth course or the profiling of a coping. But there is n — 
doubt that in the Middle Ages the highest excellence wa 
achieved in ecclesiastical buildings, and that it was in th) 
fabric and decoration of the church that the craftsmen foun 
their greatest opportunities. When we think of the danger 
to which the house was subject all through the Middle Ages 
dangers of attack and pillage by armed foes, it is no wonde 
that provision for means of defence played so important i 
part in the disposition of dwellings and tended towards 
greater solidity and less display of decorative detail than wa 
quite admissible in the church fabric, with its comparativ 
immunity from attack. But the men who were engaged i) 
building the church very often, no doubt, reared the mano) 
house near by, and traditional methods which had bee 
handed down from father to son through generation afte 
generation, were as applicable in the one case as in the other 
But it was not until the wonderful enthusiasm for chure. 
building which had characterised the Middle Ages had t| 
a certain extent abated, that the whole-hearted attention 0 


* A lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall on February 9 b 
Mr. Arthur Stratton, A.R.I.B.A. 
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ftsmen was directed towards the erection of houses that 
be considered as dwellings as distinct from strongholds. 
jsequent upon the further check given to church building 
the suppression of religious houses under Henry VIIL., 
| the confiscation of church revenues, a burst of building 
ivity found expression in countless houses, great and 
all, all over the land, which gave opportunity for carrying 
erafts too well established and too full of vitality to suffer 
y serious rebuff. It has been argued in the not remote 
t, that the arts of England were becoming effete at the 
1e that this summary check was given to church building 
the early part of the sixteenth century, that decadence had 

in, and that nothing short of a wholesale importation of 
vy forms and ideas could ‘stop its downward trend ; but 

re is good reason to believe that had not something like a 
w character been given to the building arts as a result of 
» spreading of the Renaissance movement to our shores, 
sh spirit and renewed energy would have been acquired 
m internal sources, and that the native craftsmen would 
ve even exceeded the high pitch of excellence to which they 
d attained by the time that this influx of foreign ideas and 
eign craftsmen deterred them from working further on their 
n lines. 

However that may be, it seems to me that it is very diffi- 
lé to detect lack of initiative or lack of skill in execution in 
3 domestic work of the English builders, and without keep- 
z to any strict chronological order, I will show some 
amples which will be more convincing than any theories of 
rown. All through the period when native craftsmanship 
seen at its best, builders invariably used local materials, 
d very rarely were materials native to one district carried 
to another, where they would have very likely looked out 
place and inharmonious with their surroundings. To this 
septance of local materials we owe the great variety in 
sign and colour of buildings in different parts of England, 
d to this much of their interest and charm is attributable. 
‘hen good building stone could be quarried in abundance, 
. for instance, in the south-west of England, in Derbyshire 
-d Yorkshire, it is rare to come across a homestead which 
es not present quiet stone-walling, mullioned windows, 
‘me gables, and stone-covered roofs. In the Eastern Coun- 
's, where little stone was to be had, but a plentiful supply 
‘clay, we find beautiful brick houses, with every member 
‘rried out in that material, or with the more finished parts 
secuted in wrought stone. In Norfolk, Suffolk, and parts 
¢ Wiltshire flint was turned to good account, while in the 
tickly wooded counties of Kent, Surrey, Shropshire, Cheshire 
ad parts of Lancashire, from the excellent timber an entirely 
cferent system of construction resulted in the picturesque 
i1f-timber houses with bright tiled roofs, which are one of 
te special glories of England. Nowhere can the unlimited 
rsources of house builders be seen to greater advantage than 
i the homesteads built by the native craftsmen in our own 
cantry ; progress never halted, and the same types and 
mdifications of types seem to have been arrived at all over 

2 country by workers who were impelled by the one dominat- 
ig desire to build beautifully and well. There can have been 
1 direct communication between workers scattered over such 
wide area, yet allowing for differences of material and local 
ifluences, they seem to have arrived almost simultaneously 
« the same forms and to have expressed themselves in the 
me language. 
| Brick was long held in little repute as a building material 
i this country ; it does not seem to have been generally re- 


<rded as worthy of careful and delicate handling much - 


lfore the period when the extraordinary impetus was given 
t house building of which I have spoken. From that time 
lilders in the south and east of England relied upon it for 
lany of their largest and most splendid undertakings to 
‘ch an extent that the mention of a Tudor house to many 
linds at once suggests a brick one. Nevertheless, the limita- 
bns of that material for all purposes, from straightforward 
\wling to decorative details, had to be realised before really 
tod work could be carried out in it, and except in districts 
were stone was very scarce indeed, we rarely find. brick used 
€clusively. 

_ One of the very best houses built mainly of brick, but with 
Sne dressings to doorways, windows, copings; and other 
vought members, is Compton Wynyates manor house, and 
ng in a district where all three materials were available. we 
tid them used side by side, their colours blending in the 
st delightful manner. ; 

‘* Many scarlet bricks there were 
wh In its walls, and old grey stone ”’ 

q William Morris wrote of the old castle in ‘Golden 
ues.” The walling is red brick, not of the dimensions 
* are accustomed to nowadays, but longer and thinner 
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rising five courses to the foot, with wide mortar joints, 
which are so valuable in giving the texture that one always 
finds in the walling carried out by these old builders. 

The bricks in these houses vary in size considerably, ranging 
from 12 by 6 by 3 to 9 by 44 by 14, which is perhaps the most 
satisfactory dimension of all. 

Whereas a large unbroken surface of stone walling is not 
without a dignity of its own, a large surface in brick would, 
as likely as not, prove to be somewhat monotonous, unless 
interest were imparted to it by bringing forward some parts 
and recessing others from the general wall face in order to get 
relief, and with it a play of light and shade. When building 
exclusively in brick, we find that the use of such a small 
material very often governed the design to the extent of break- 
ing up surfaces, so as to obtain an effect of lightness ; but when, 
as was often the case, it was not desired to sacrifice the breadth 
of wall surface it was made more interesting by the very simple 
expedient of building in patterns in a different coloured brick 
from that used for the general mass of the walling. This can 
be seen in the walling of Compton Wynyates. In burning 
bricks in a clamp, it is impossible that all should come out the 
same colour, because some are subjected to far greater heat 
than others, and this, according to the temperature, turns 
an ordinary red brick into a hard vitrified one of a deep 
blue or even black hue. These darker-coloured bricks were 
no doubt at first looked upon as defective, and rejected from 
prominent positions, until it was realised that by arranging 
them judiciously in the walling they served to give an added 
interest; and so growing directly out of the exigencies of 
the material itself arose one of the most artless and legiti- 
mate methods of structural colour decoration that the crafts- 
men of this country have ever indulged in. 

The variety of the patterns evolved is great, but all the 
earliest and most effective are very simple, consisting for the 
most part of diagonal lines crossing one another so as to form 
a diaper ranging anywhere from about ten to thirty courses 
in height. These are all formed of headers built in, if pos- 
sible, without upsetting the English bond, which was mainly 
used, but it was often necessary to interrupt it somewhat. 
Care was always taken not to overdo this use of patterned 
walling, and on no account was the same pattern carried 
uninterruptedly over the whole surface, but the dark lines 
were allowed to melt away, and the pattern disappears and 
is picked up again in the middle of a diamond in what 
appears to be the most unstudied.manner, yet it was a nice 
feeling for texture which prompted the bricklayer to build 
in another line of dark headers or to leave them out; and he 
seldom did it wrong. In such a house as Eastbury, near 
Barking, where rows of mullioned windows cut up the walling 
on eyery side, only in a few places are patterns found at all, 
and when they are introduced they are complete ones in them- 
selves, not calling for repetition. Used with great reserve 
in this manner, these patterns are most effective and tell all 
the more by reason of the plain walling all round. The brick 
chimney-stacks of timber houses afford other good instances, 
one of the stacks at Moreton Old Hall showing a very good 
arrangement of three large diamonds in a height of about 
14 feet, enclosing three smaller ones, but examples may be 
multiplied to any extent. 

Another and more constructive method of relieving large 
surfaces and marking horizontal divisions is to be seen in 
the delicate brick trefoil-headed corbel courses which are intro- 
duced with such admirable effect on many gateway towers. 
These were no doubt in the first place suggested by the over- 
hanging parapets of castellated buildings. They required no 
little skill to build, but there was no attempt to vie with the 
elaboration of masonry ; on the contrary, although they give 
an effect of great richness by their constant repetition, they 
axe in reality very simple and differ but slightly in detail in 
the three counties where they are most prevalent, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. : 

A difficulty which has beset brick builders in other 
countries than our own as to how to finish projecting arcading 
and corbel courses at external angles was obviated in most of 
these gateways by recessing the face from which the corbel 
springs the exact amount of the projection of the corbelling, 
so that a flush face is obtained above it. At Oxburgh, Layer 
Marney, Little Leighs, Hadleigh and Giffard’s Hall, and 
West Stow Hall, this brings about a panelled treatment to the 
faces of the octagonal turrets which further enhances the 
effect of verticality of the design, which is so valuable in a 
gateway. At Little Leighs the sides of the octagon measure 
4 feet 7 inches, the panels are 3 feet 5 inches wide, and are 
recessed 4 inches. 

On the front of the gatehouse at Rye House, on the Hert- 
fordshire border of Essex, is an unusually elaborate example. 
Additional depth is given by first throwing a pointed brick 
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arch from corbel to corbel, and in front of this the cusping 
which consequently looks richer with such depth of shadow 
behind it. 

At Nether Hall, a few miles away from Rye House, this 
corbelling is used without the recessing, and much more 
sparingly in consequence. This is another excellent instance 
of fine craftsmanship in brick, now sadly ruined through the 
abandonment of the house in 1773. The gatehouse would have 
been. pulled down with the rest of the noble brick structure, 
but it was found to be so solidly built that it was left stand- 
ing, albeit mutilated, and eyen now it commands our admira- 
tion. The brickwork is of a very mellow red tint, and the 
whole structure was built of it, including even the sunk hand- 


rails to the newel stairs, which are similar to other bok 
handrails found at Tattershall Castle, Lincs., and Hastl 'y 
House, Essex. . 
In nothing is the skill of the brick builders seen to gre ® 
advantage than in the chimney stacks which rise above he 
parapets of these gatehouses, and above the roofs of hot’ 
large and small. The variety of design is only equalled by he 
skill in manipulating cut brick—no two seem to be quite eke 
and all are satisfying. They are always of lavish dimensi! 
and are often elaborately enriched with spiral, zig-2ag 0 
reticulated patterns, executed in cut brick. The shal! 
generally circular or octagonal, rising from a well-mou? 
base, and finishing with a capital, which in the best exam es 
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ias the octagonal sides slightly hollowed, so that they may 
neet in a sharp point, the angles being further emphasised 
by small projecting pieces which fret the sky and give a crisp- 
iess to the profile, which is very effective. 
| Yet another use for brick was in the filling or nogging 
vetween the uprights of half-timber work. When these spaces 
vere not plastered, in the way we have already seen at East- 
ngton and the lower storey of Grimshaw, the fancy of the 
yuilder seems to have suggested all manner of ways of laying 
he long thin bricks in these narrow spaces for no other reason 
han to give interest and to please the eye. The craftsmen 
if oo days never lost an opportunity to obtain good wall 
exture. 


‘ 
| 


At Great Chalfield is, as far as I know, an unique 
instance of stone-filling between the oak uprights. This has 
recently been brought to light by Mr. Harold Breakspear, to 
whom an extensive rebuilding of the house has been entrusted. 
Being a stone district, this ingenious system has been sug- 
gested by the material most easily obtainable, but the filling 
has proved more lasting than the framing, being held in posi- 
tion by means of stone keys. The necessity for the use of the 
materials of a particular district was the foundation of the 
elementary principles of the building crafts of this country, 
and rarely does one find an exception to the practice of using 
the local materials and of making the handiwork subservient 
to the proper application of those materials. 
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At Stockton manor-house, Wilts, flint being easily ob- 
tainable, it was used in conjunction with stone, the courses 
alternating with bands formed of two rows of unsquared flint, 
set out with but little regularity, and not carried round the 
porch. At Thornbury Castle, Glos., a magnificent stone-built 
house, curiously enough brick was introduced for the principal 
chimney-stacks, although it is eminently a stone district, and 
many of the forms of spiral enrichment were equally appli- 
cable to stone. It is no uncommon thing to find red brick 
stacks to stone houses, especially in Kent and Shropshire, 
sometimes because the stone was not suitable for use in thin 
slabs placed on end. It must be allowed, nevertheless, that 
the houses nearly always gain by the contrast of the rich red 
beside the grey stone walling. It may have been the desire for 
colour contrast that prompted the introduction of these small 
spots of brick in such a house as Thornbury ; but it is more 
likely that we have here an instance of the building owner, who 
in this case was no less a person than the powerful, but ill- 
fated, Duke of Buckingham, who was executed in 1521, over- 
- ruling local tradition in his desire to vie with such brick 
stacks as he had seen in his journeyings to and fro the capital. 
Such lapses from local custom are rare and generally to be 
attributed to some such special cause. The use of foreign 
materials is even more rare ; only once have I detected foreign 
stone in a house of this period. At Brede Place, Sussex, 
Caen stone was clearly imported for the mullioned windows 
of the withdrawing room in a house otherwise built entirely 
of local materials. In the church near by this stone was 
used about the same time, and there is reason to believe that 
French masons were also in evidence there. 

Stone as the larger material has always suggested greater 
breadth of treatment, and a simple reliance upon the dignity 
and repose of plain wall space. Relief may be produced in 
very simple ways, and one of the most effective found in 
districts where stones of more than one colour were available 
was the arrangement of light and dark courses, not necessarily 
alternating, but often more pleasing if built in haphazard at 
the whim of the mason. In such a house as the Abbot’s dwel- 
ling at Muchelney, Somerset, we find the mellow Ham Hill 
stone, which is still quarried not many miles away, used {or 
the greater part of the structure, with quoins of lighter Pibs- 
bury stone introduced with charming effect. In Northampton- 
shire, instances of this structural colour relief to plain walling 
are met with ; but, generally speaking, contrast is more often 
obtained by the disposition of masses and the careful pro- 
portioning of solids and voids. 

(To be concluded.) 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 


M® W. H. LEVER has given to the School of Architec- 
ture in the University of Liverpool three prizes of 
201., 10/., and 5I. annually for the best scheme for laying out 
the land near the church in the centre of Port Sunlight, to 
provide sites for a village library, picture gallery, a gym- 
nasium, and a college for higher education. Mr. W. H. 
Lever further offers, if he carries out any of the schemes sub- 
mitted, to pay the author of it 1007. These prizes are open 
to students both in the School of Architecture proper and the 
Department of Civic Design. The former include in their 
schemes designs for various buildings, the latter contenting 
themselves with the general plan. i 
Mr. Ronald Jones, architect, an old student of the 
School of Architecture, has given to the school a travelling 
scholarship for this year of 501. to be held at the British 
School at Rome. To this the British School has added a 
further 25]. With these sums it is hoped that a student will 
be able to work at the British School for at least six months, 
and do a piece of restoration work under the Director of the 
School similar to that done at the French School, but, of 
course, of smaller scope. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect contains illustrations of a number 

of new school buildings in various parts of the United 
. States, in none of which is our central hall adopted, and 
- Some have no assembly-room or auditorium. There is a 
further paper by Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear on ‘The Contro- 
versial Aspects of the Architectural Exhibition at the Brook- 
lyn Museum.’’ 

La Construction Moderne illustrates a design for a syna- 
gogue at Tunis by M. Tardu, and details of the facades of 
the Hotel Chatham, Rue Volney, Paris, of which M. Decaux 
is the architect. Our contemporary discusses the situation 


created by the.unwillingness-of the Italians to allow the 
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French Government to purchase the Farnese Palace for us 
an ambassadorial residence. , 

The Architectural Record, continuing its series of arti) 
on the architecture of American colleges, now deals yj} 
Princeton University. Other papers are ‘‘ Building a chy jh 
for a small congregation,’ by Herbert Wheaton Conga , 
“The Architect’s Proper Sphere,’ by Professor W, }, 
Ware; ‘‘ Architectural Aberrations,’ a discourse on ¢ 
position, by John Beverley Robinson; and “ Utilitaa)y 
Architecture at Chicago,’’ by Peter B. Wight. 1} 

Construction is chiefly occupied with the work of » 
F. S. Baker, F.R.I.B.A., of Toronto, executed since Up 
which comprises a large variety of utilitarian as well as ai + 
tic work. 

The Engineering Record has an interesting illustr: q 
article on a new type of reinforced-concrete construction | 
which the usual girders and beams were eliminated, in » 
duced by Messrs. Condron & Sinks, of Chicago, used by tl n 
in the Studebaker building of seven storeys above gro (dj 
level and described recently in a paper before the Wesi\n 
Society of Engineers. 


COMPETITIONS. 


UR contemporary South Africa says:—The work of |- 
Q judicating upon the designs sent in for the Joham :. 
burg Town Hall, which is to cost 120,000/., was completer n 
mail week, and the selection has given general satisfact: |. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President of the Royal Institut )f 
British Architects, who has acted as assessor, made the |- 
lowing awards:—First premium (5001.), Messrs. Hawk & 
McKinlay, Cape Town ; second premium (300/.), Mr. W.i. 
Stucke, Johannesburg ; third premium (150/.), Mr. Dou)\s 
Hoets, Pretoria; fourth premium (100/.), Mr. P. Trey, 
Johannesburg ; fifth premium (1001.), Mr. F. G. MeInti, 
Pretoria. The prize plans are remarkable for hay 
utilitarian and ornamental qualities. Compactness of } 1 
has been aimed at, a compactness which permits of no w ‘e 
of space, and which, at the same time, allows of dignified d 
imposing elevation. The frontage is topped by a square tor, 
and is beautified by Ionic columns in relief. The plan of ie 
building is a rectangular oblong, conforming to the shap i 
the site, and leaving about 100 feet at either end to be d 
out in gardens as proposed. The municipal offices occupy) it 
portion of the site facing the G.P.O., with its main eleva n 
fronting the building. The public hall has been place it 
the rear of the municipal block, with its long axis diagon y 
across the site. Care has been taken to isolate it comple y 


‘from the municipal offices, at the same time so placing i¢ 


supper-room or small lecture hall as to allow of its being i'd 
either in connection with the public hall or the munic i! 
offices. This disposition will admit of the municipal bk 
and the large public hall being erected at different periot if 
thought fit. The public hall main entrance is from Presi: it 
Street, away from the traffic of the tram lines. In the arra & 
ment of the municipal offices the main consideration has | ‘0 
compactness and directness of planning, with easy aco i 
bility to the various departments from the street, an 0 7 
specified in the general conditions. All departments te 
grouped together on the same floor as far as possible. 
position of the Council Chamber and committee rooms 1! 
preclude all possibility of disturbances by street noises 1 
the same time they are readily accessible to the several dey * 
ments. The three large courts or areas in the centre of 1¢ 
building will admit of ample light to and the ventilatio 0! 
all parts. In the course of an interview Mr. Stokes sait — 
‘‘On the whole, the competition has, I think, well answ *d 
its purpose. The municipality has certainly done its bet 
make it a success. I must add that I had no difficult; 2 
coming to a decision for first place, yet the designs as a w !* 
have attained a high level of excellence. South Africa }* 
evidently no lack of competent architects to choose from)? 
important undertakings.”’ 


Dunvrr University College Council have approved p "* 
for a laboratory of mechanical, hydraulic and civil engit 
ing, estimated to cost 11,0007. The plans were prepare  Y 
Messrs.. Rowand Anderson & Paul, architects, Edinbu b, 
who were instructed to take estimates for the work. __ 

THE election of six members of Council of the Conc 
Institute has resulted in the return of three new members ! 
the re-election of three of the old members. The new mem TS 
are Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Mech:., 
M.S.A., &c., Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, and Mr. Willian? 
Kirkaldy, A.M. Inst.C.E. 7 | 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SKETCH 
BOOK, 1909. 
HE latest volume of the Architectural Association 
Sketch Book strikes one as possessing a peculiar 
value as a work of reference, being notable for the very 
large proportion that it contains of careful measured 
drawings of buildings or parts of buildings of high archi- 
tectural value, and in some cases of wide repute. 

There is less of the fragmentary fashion of collecting 
all sorts of architectural bric-a-brac and more of the 
system of incorporating valuable and useful records of 
interesting, if not of important, buildings. The series 
of careful measured drawings of Ely House, Dover 
Street, London, by Mr. W. J. Jonas, filling nine plates, 
is an example of this system. Another is the R.I.B.A. 
prize winning set of drawings by Mr. Ernest W. Wray, 
of the church of the Madonna di San Biagio, Monte- 
pulciano, a characteristic work of ANToNIO DA San GALLO, 
the elder. Although one would not, perhaps, place either 
of these buildings quite in the front rank they are never- 
theless interesting and well worthy of the permanent record 
that inclusion in the ‘‘ A. A. Sketch Book ’’ provides. | 

Of medieval buildings, for the editors of the ‘‘ A. A. 
Sketch Book ’’ are wisely and properly catholic in their 
selection of examples, we have a capital series of draw- 
ings of the charming and well-known Stokesay Castle, 
Shropshire, by Mr. D. Rosertrson, and the magnificent 
and equally well-known parish church of SS. Peter and 

, Paul, Lavenham, Suffolk, which, if not completely 
| delineated, is sufficiently so, by Mr. Anan G. Braocez, to 
form a valuable record of this remarkable Hast Anglian 
church. 

In pursuance of the policy of publishing some of the 
remarkable sets of measured drawings that are con- 
tinually prepared and exhibited in the annual com- 
petitions for the prizes of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the editors of the present volume have 
included the examples of Roperr Apam’s work in the 
Royal Infirmary and Davin Datz’s house, Glasgow, 
‘measured and drawn by Mr. E. Dovauas Situ. 

Valuable amongst the records are Mr. J. L. Brerry’s 
drawings of the central or ‘‘ Bell Harry ’’ tower of Can- 
terbury Cathedral; the beautiful and much drawn sedilia 
of the church of All Saints, Hawton, Nottinghamshire, 
‘measured and drawn on the spot by Mr. Sypnry H. 
Mitier, Pugin student; the elevation and section of a 
bay of the presbytery of Ely Cathedral, also by Mr. 
Miter; the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, measured and 
drawn by Mr. G. Dryspaue; the part of the sacristy 
in the church of San Lorenzo, Florence, forming the 
setting for the tomb of Lorenzo DEI Mepicr, for which 
we have to thank Mr. Arick HorsNewu; the west facade 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, February 28. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : Business meeting to discuss 
“Regulations for Architectural Competitions.’ 


Wednesday, March 2. 
Paper by Mr. J. Oswald, 


Northern Architectural Association : 
F.R.1.B.A. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘ Heraldry as 
Applied to Architecture,’ by Mr. J. Horne Stevenson, advocate. 

Carpenters’ Company: Lecture on ‘‘ Castles in the Air,’ by 
C. F. A. Voysey. ; 


Royal Archeological Institute : General Meeting. 


Friday, March 4. 
Architectural Association : Paper on ‘‘ The Medieval House,’’ by 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects : 
“‘ Wood-carving,”’ by Mr. J. Armitage. 


Paper on 


Monday, March 7. 


‘Royal Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture on ‘‘ Lead Work,”’ by Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. 


| of San Petro in Toscanella, one of the most interesting 


churches of the Late Italian Romanesque period, drawn 


| by Mr. Lions, U. Grace; the lower order of the front 
| elevation of the. Grimani Palace, Venice, by Mr. G. 
| DRYSDALE. 


Although in a sense all the drawings in the ‘* Sketch 
Book ’’ are records, and therefore useful for reference 
to those who desire to have before them the measure- 
ment and delineation of some particular building, some 
are less to be regarded as occupying this position than as 
suggestions in design or pleasurable presentments of the 
picturesque or the beautiful in architecture. 

Of both of these classes the present volume gives 
several instances, although, as we have already premised, 
record and reference are the main categories to which 
one would naturally ascribe a major portion of the plates 
issued, 

The main staircase from the Palazzo Balbi at Genoa, 
drawn by Mr. Auick Horsneuu, is useful for its sug- 
gestiveness as one of the remarkable series of interiors 
for which Genoa is famous. Apparently the plate now 
given is but an instalment, as it is lettered “‘ Sheet I.,”’ 
and the remaining sheets are to appear subsequently. 
Another example from Genoa is a doorway from the Via 
Santa Caterina, a curious piece of Late Italian Renaissance 
design sketched by Mr. C. Gascoyne. The Palazzo Torugi 
at Montepulciano, of which two elevations, part plan and 
details of mouldings are given by Mr. Arick HorsNeELL, 
is a good example of one of the less important works of 
Giacomo Barozzt pa Vianoua. Mr. Horsnewu also 
gives measured drawings of a loggia in the garden of a 
more famous work of Vianoua’s, the ‘Villa di Papa 
Giulio. A perspective sketch of the’ staircase and 
pavilion between the upper and lower courts of the same 
residence is contributed by Mr. C. Gascoynn, so that 
altogether Vianoua is fairly well represented in the 
present volume of the ‘‘ A. A. Sketch Book. ’? Two other 
examples of Renaissance architecture in Rome also afford 
useful suggestions, the church of Santa Maria in Cam- 
pitelli, drawn by Mr. Lesuin WILKINSON, and the east 
front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, by Mr. 
G. Dryspats. An excellent study of one of Panuapio’s 
designs is Mr. Lesuiz WitKryson’s scale elevation of the 
Loggia del Capitanio, Vicenza. 
Tt is remarkable that the seventy-three plates in the 
‘‘ Sketch Book,’’ not including the frontispiece, are con- 
tributed by nineteen draughtsmen only. This is partly 
accounted for by the several instances of a long series of 
illustrations of one building each, which go far to establish 
the character of the present volume as a book of reference 
and record. ‘Then of the thirty-three plates of Italian 
work, the great majority have been contributed by four 
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men, G. DryspaLe, C. GascoynE, ALICK HORSNELL, | 


and, Lesuigs WILKINSON. 

The high standard of excellence to which the “A. A. 
Sketch Book’’ has attained and which it maintains is 
no doubt partly attributable to the policy of including 
the work of a few very able and industrious draughts- 
men, but on the other hand this policy does not tend 
to the encouragement of a numerous band of devotees to 
sketching and measuring. So that what the “A. A.” 
gains in the value of its ‘‘ Sketch Book ’’ as an admir- 
able production it loses in the character of an incentive 
to study. . We are by no means disposed to say that the 
present policy is wrong, but possibly some of the lack of 
support which has been deplored in annual reports and 
presidential addresses is due to the fact that as it now 
exists the ‘‘ Sketch Book’’ appeals rather to the pur- 
chaser than to the contributor. For the purchaser it is 
an admirable and wonderfully cheap guinea’s worth, and 
no architect who can afford it should fail to be a 
subscriber. 

It is a curious coincidence that the number of 
illustrations of English architecture is exactly the same 
as that of Italian work, thirty-three; thus England and 
Italy fill sixty-six out of the seventy-three plates in the 
volume, leaving only seven for the rest of the world, of 
which three are occupied by Mr. E. Dovanas SMITH’s 
drawings of Rosert Apam’s work in Glasgow to which 
we have already alluded. 

From Belgium the solitary example is one of Mr: C. 
Wontner Suitn’s masterly drawings, the western tower 
of the church of St. Martin at Ypres. French archi- 
tecture is represented solely by two of Mr. A. E. 
Martry’s drawings from Rouen, both details, the one of 
the internal staircase of the Hétel de Ville, the other, a 
doorway and screen in the church of St. Vincent. Spain 
furnishes but one illustration, a clever drawing by Mr. 
Lesirz WinKinson of an interior view from the north 
transept of the cathedral church of Santa Maria, Burgos. 

Of English architecture there are not many examples 
in addition to the drawings we have already mentioned, 
and of these Mr. E. Garrarr contributes four plates, one 
containing measured drawings of the south porch of the 
priory church of St. John Baptist, Burford ; another of 
the south porch of the church of SS. Peter and Paul, North- 
leach, Gloucester; a third, the beautiful and refined 
fifteenth-century brass lectern in the church of St. Martin, 
Salisbury ; and the fourth a clever perspective of the fan- 
vaulted nave of the abbey church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Sherborne. 

Other English examples are The Grange, Broadway, 
Worcestershire; an eagle lectern from the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Cropredy; and a brass candelabrum 
from the church of St. Helen, Abingdon, all measured 
and drawn by Mr. SypNey H. Miner; an interior view 
with detail sketches of the church of St. Gwinear, Corn- 
wall, by Mr. C. pz GrucHY. 

The title-page bears a striking sketch of part of the 
Chateau de Blois from an unusual point of view drawn 
by Mr. C. E. Mattows. 


ST. MARGARET, CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA. 


fae south porch here illustrated is part of the church 
of St. Margaret, Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk. The 
chancel, transepts and nave walls of the church were 
commenced in the Decorated style, while the remainder, 
including the south porch, was completed in the Per- 
pendicular style. The spandrels in this porch bear 
the arms of Ricwarp II., impaling those of Annm of 
Bohemia. In the jamb moulding are the Agnus Dei, 
arms of England, the cross keys, and the arms of three 
famous Norfolk families, the Dz LA Pouzs, Dr WARRENS 
and Errmnauams. The doorway in the porch has an 
ogee arch which encloses a trefoil, which in turn encloses 
a cinquefoil. The church is in an excellent state of pre- 


servation with the exception of the transepts and the north | re 
| reasonably fit for human habitation is to be implied ¢ 


porch, which are in ruins. No dates are available. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tur assessors in the competition for the Welsh 
National Museum have selected for further consideration _ 
twelve of the 129 sets of designs sent in, and from these 
will make their final award, after the consideration of — 
which by the City Council the plans will be exhibited 
at the old Town Hall, Cardiff, for a fortnight. 


| 


Hexuam Appey seems to be followimg the bad 
example of some other great churches and revealing its 
defects piecemeal. Perhaps, though, this may be part | 
of the policy of those concerned with its preservation. 
But whether policy or carelessness it is equally repre- 
hensible for those in charge of an ancient monument fo | 
reveal trouble bit by bit. The first thing that should be | 
done when there is a suspicion that all is not well with a | 
cathedral, abbey church, or other national monument of 
ancient architecture is to have made a careful and search- | 
ing examination of the whole fabric and to let the | 
friends of the building have a complete knowledge of | 
everything that is wrong. But to shriek about the danger | 
of a north transept and then when funds have been pro- _ 
vided and expended for its preservation to ‘‘ discover” | 
that the south transept is in imminent danger, is play- | 
ing the fool and insulting to the generosity of the faithful | 
by the implication that they would not make a worthy | 
response for a great need, but may be egged on to a series 


of contributions by a succession of frantic appeals. | 


— s | 
Ar the annual general meeting of the Scottish Modern 
Arts Association held last week at Edinburgh the Chair. | 
man, Mr. A. Stoparr WALKER, gave a clear exposition | 
of the fallacy of super-taxing the rich for the benefit of 
the poor in its effect on art production and art workers, 
Mr. Wanker said that ‘‘ What the future held in store 
for the arts in this and other countries it was difficult to | 
say, but without entering into any political or economic 
discussion he might be allowed to give it as his opinion | 
that any serious interference with what he might call. 
the super-means of society was bound to react in a 
marked fashion on the patronage of the arts. The 
modern book world and the picture world have already 
suffered to an extent with which few of them were) 
familiar. He thought it could not be disputed that the 
more difficult it became for the citizen to hold a reserve 
for things outside his‘ business of keeping himself alive) 
within the limits of comfort, the more would those things| 
which the sociologists might term State luxuries suffer, 
The arts and crafts of the world flourished chiefly m an) 
age of rich patrons, and it was difficult to see in thei 
absence how these arts could flourish and yet allow tht 
craftsmen to earn a legitimate wage.” : 
Tre death of Mr. J. M. Swan, R.A., removes ion | 
amongst us one of the great exponents of the possibilit), 
of artistic achievement in both painting and sculpture, 
and, at the same time, probably the greatest sculptor 0 
animal life of British birth. There was in Mr. Swan’ 
work none of that added human expression that wa) 
imparted by Sir Epwin Lanpsmer and Mr, Brito! 
Rivierz, but a frank and truthful portrayal of th) 
animal. | 


| 

Av York the City Council are still hankering afte 
the destruction of the Castle walls, although the count 
justices have refused to accede to the Council’s reques 
for their demolition. It seems that the Castle on 
a curiously anomalous position, as it is not included 1 
the city of York nor in any one of the three Riding: 


so that one alderman suggested that it might not be 1) 
England at all. 3 


In a case at the Manchester County Court last wee 
the judge remarked upon the difference that will be mac| 
in the common law relating to the liability of landlorc 
to keep houses in a condition ** reasonably fit for occup: 
tion ’’ by the provisions of the Housing, Town Plannin; 
&c., Act. A contract to keep the house in all respec 
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the part of the landlord for all houses let in the County 
of London at 401. a year or less, in a borough or urban 
district with a population of fifty. thousand or upwards 
at 261. a year, and for a house situate elsewhere at 161. 


THe Dean of WESTMINSTER, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. W. MarsuHatu, M.A., 
his lecture on ‘* English Medieval Fonts and Monu- 


BSA tore 


| ments,’’ 


at Carpenters’ Hall last week (which is 


_ reported on another page), congratulated him on being 


able to show in the heart of the City of London views of 


_ such an exquisite series of monuments without haying 


| 


recourse to Westminster. In the Abbey there were to be 
found, he said, by anyone who cared to see them, speci- 
mens even more beautiful than any shown. Alluding to 
one of the slides, which showed a very Early Norman 
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figure slightly in relief on a flat stone on the ground, the 
Dean said it recalled the earliest Abbey monument. This 
was of Abbot GinBeRT Crispin, who came over with the 
ConquEror, and who was elected Abbot in 1117, on the 
recommendation of Lanfranc and AnsELM. ‘The slab of 
that marvellous black Tournai marble was lying in the 
cloister more or less exposed to the weather, and it had 
resisted the footsteps of thousands of the Westminster 
boys. It was practically a flat smooth surface, the eyes, 
nose, and mouth having entirely disappeared. But, for- 
tunately, at some period, possibly 150 or 250 years ago, 
somebody must have caught his foot there and fallen 
heavily, for they had filled up the broken part with Roman 
cement. The fact was pointed out to him recently by a 
young Frenchman who had been studying the subject of 
the monuments of London. The cement was carefully 
picked out, and beneath they found the ears in perfect 
preservation. To prevent the possibility of a second 
accident the Dean had the small hollow filled up again. 


Sir Oniver Lopas, in lecturing recently before the 
Birmingham University Engineering Society on ‘* Protec- 
tion from Lightning,’’ criticised adversely the idea that 
most people still possess as to the best method of affording 
protection. The old idea of protection from lightning was 
that there was a charge of electricity in the clouds which 
had to be conducted to earth, and that the best plan was to 
give it an easy path, so that it would take the path they 
desired rather than follow a path of its own. It was 
thought the electricity followed the ordinary laws of electric 
conduction, and that, if they provided a good copper con- 
ductor, that conductor would be chosen in preference to all 
inferior conductors. The matter, however, was not quite 
so simple as that. There was a good deal more in it than 
merely getting the charge to earth. It was not only elec- 
tricity but energy with which they had to deal; and the 
problem really consisted in dismissing that energy. It 
did not follow that to get rid of a certain amount of this 
energy quickly was to get rid of it as safely as possible. 
Given a store of energy in the clouds, they could get rid cf it 
suddenly by providing it with a very perfect conductor, say 
a copper pillar an inch thick. But if they did this they 
must expect violence. It would be better if they could let 
it pass through thin iron and take time in the process. 
It was desirable to provide the buildings with ‘ightaing 
conductors, but it was not necessary that they should be 
made of thick copper. There were certain advantages in 
thin iron, inasmuch as thin iron would not carry the vharge 
so quickly, and therefore less violence ensued. 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Doveras, B.Sc. 
V.—THE REFRIGERATING MACHINE (continued). 


Condensers. 


N the condenser the direction of the heat exchange is 
exactly opposite to that in the evaporator or in the direct 
expansion piping. Instead of latent heat being absorbed into 
the medium for its evaporation (from the brine or air round 
the coils) it is dissipated as the medium condenses. A 
certain amount of heat is also given to the vapour as it is 
compressed, and this, together with the latent heat of con- 
densation, is carried away in the cooling water. To perform 
this operation economically, with the minimum amount of 
water, is the function of an efficient condenser. 

There are many different designs, which may be classified 
into three types, as follows :— 

1. Submerged condensers. 

2. Double-pipe condensers. 

5. Atmospheric condensers. 

Submerged.—This type of condenser has already been 
briefly described when dealing with the machine as a whole. 
It consists of either one or several coils, which are immersed 
in water contained in a suitable tank. When a number of 
coils is necessary, the upper terminals are united by a common 
header, which is connected to the delivery side of the com- 


pressor. The lower terminals, where the liquid is taken off, 
are joined in the same way, and the liquid is conveyed in a 
single pipe to the expansion valve. Water circulation is 
effected in such a way as to assist the action of convection. 
That is to say, cold water enters through an inlet in the 
bottom of the tank, and as it takes up the latent heat of the 
condensing gas, rises to the outlet, where it overflows. In 
this way what is known as the ‘‘ counter current ”’ principle 
is adopted. The gas and water flow in opposite directions, 
and the hottest gas, as it arrives from the compressor and 
enters the top of the coil, meets the water at its maximum 
temperature—i.e., at the top of the condenser tank, near the 
outlet. Similarly the temperature of the liquid leaving the 
condenser coils at their lowest part corresponds to the tem- 
perature of the inflowing water. The difference between the 
two in actual practice is about 10° with the submerged con- 
denser, although much closer exchanges are found with the 
other types. The temperature of the gas as it liquefies is 
thus about 10° above that of the water inlet, but had the — 
liquefaction been carried out at the top of the coil, near the 
hottest water, it would have been even higher. For then 
the gas would have been 10° above the outlet instead of aboye — 
the inlet, and as the former is generally hotter than the | 
latter by another 10°, we have 20° in all as the difference in | 
temperature between the inflowing cold water and the con- 
densing gas. This is radically bad, as the higher the tem- 
perature at which the gas is liquefied, the more power does | 
the compressor absorb from the engine or motor which drives | 
it: 


It is therefore doubly important that we should have cold 
water and an efficient condenser ; less power is then absorbed 
and the water consumption is reduced. 

For two reasons this particular type of condenser is thie 
least efficient of any. Firstly, the circulation of water, | 
unless there is an abundant and cheap supply, is necessarily 
slow, owing to the large area through which it flows. It is | 
especially so near the coils, just where it is essential that 
circulation should be rapid, for there surface friction on the | 
metal acts as a brake and keeps the speed of the water even — 
lower than that in the central stream. The effect is that an | 
almost stationary film is formed on the coil surfaces, and the 
heat transmission is retarded. Air bubbles also. gather, 
owing to the lack of agitation, and assist in preventing the 
passage of heat. Secondly, only a small portion of the water | 
flowing through actually touches the coils. This is due 
partly to the construction of the condenser and partly to the 
bad circulation. The result is wastefulness, as the greater 
part of the water is doing no cooling. Hence there are big | 
readings on the water meter. | 

Notwithstanding these two serious defects, most small | 
machines have submerged condensers. Less floor space is 
taken up, and the plant can be arranged more compactly. 
The cost is also less, and the condenser may be placed next | 
the machine instead of on the roof, thus saving in pipe work. 
But where economy of water must be studied, this type of | 
condenser is useless. 

Double Pipe.—The second type is an attempt to retain the | 
advantages of the submerged condenser, and at the same time 
to eliminate its defects. In this object it is partially success- | 
ful, and for small plants is found to be very useful and com- 
pact. The construction of one of these condensers, as made 
by Messrs. L. Sterne & Co., Ltd., is shown in fig. 15. Instead _ 
of a tank being made to contain the coils, the piping is bent 
into a flat grid and surrounded by an outer tube, larger 1m 
diameter, which follows the shape of the grid itself. The 
result is that two continuous passages are formed. One 18 
through the inner pipe, and is the path followed by the 
circulating water which flows from bottom to top. The other 
is formed by the annular space, which lies between the out-— 
side of the inner pipe and the inside of the concentric tube 
which surrounds it. Through this flows the gas which 1s) 
to be liquefied, its direction of flow being, as in the submerged 
condenser, from top to bottom, or exactly opposite to that of 
the water. The principle underlying the two types up to. 
now considered is therefore the same, but the great advantage 
of the double-pipe condenser is that a much smaller area 1 
allowed for the passage of the water. By this means it 1s 
kept close to the coil throughout its circuit, and every drop 
is made to do the maximum amount of cooling. Hence the 
effect of a given weight passing through the condenser 15) 
greater, and a smaller quantity is sufficient to do the work. 
At the same time the arrangement takes up very little space, | 
and can be placed next to the machine or fixed to any COM) 
venient wall. 2 | 

Another form of condenser which is really an application — 
of the double pipe principle in a minor degree, is that made 
by Messrs. J. & E. Hall, Ltd. Here the evaporator is placed 
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inside a cast-iron tank, which supports the compressor, and 
an annular space for water is thus formed between the two. 
Condensing coils are placed in this space, and, the path of 
the water being restricted to the immediate neighbourhood, 
a certain economy is effected in the amount consumed. This 
arrangement is diagrammatically shown in fig. 16. 
Double-pipe condensers, except in some such form as that 
just cited, are more expensive than submerged, but owing 
to their compactness and comparatively low water-consump- 
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pipe to another until it reaches the collecting trough at the 
bottom. In this way small drops are continually impinging 
on the hot surface of the coils, with the result that a part of 
the water passing over goes off as steam, and a powerful cool- 
ing effect (due to, the abstraction of the latent heat necessary 
to form the steam) is exerted on the refrigerant. From the 


trough the water is sucked into a pump, hoisted once more 
to the distributing pipes, and the process is repeated ad 
infinitum. 


The immense economy effected by this action will 
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ion their popularity in this country is increasing. In the 
United States, where they originated, they are universally 
ised for the smaller plants, and even in the larger installa- 
ions are fairly common. 

Atmospheric.—In large installations this form of con- 
lenser is used without exception. A typical example, by 
Messrs. Borsiy & Co., of Berlin, is shown in fig. 17. Large 
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at grids of piping are made, and, as will be seen from the 
‘lustration, are built into well-supported stacks. 

The refrigerant (in this case sulphur dioxide) is delivered 
ato the various grids by the long header, or “‘ manifold,”’ 
sen at the top, and is collected in the liquid form by a 
imilar header at the bottom. The water instead of circu- 


ating all round the coils is sprayed over the top by suitable 
istributing pipes, and allowed to drip from one layer of 
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be realised by referring to the physical constants already 
cited for water. Its latent heat of vaporisation at 212° Fahr. is, 
we find, 966 B.T.U.’s per lb., and the specific heat, of course, 
is unity. Now in the ordinary submerged condenser the rise 
of temperature in the water passing through is commonly 
about 10° Fahr. That is, each pound absorbs 10 B.T.U.’s 
from the gas inside the coils. But in the atmospheric con- 
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denser the water is heated to a much higher degree and then 
evaporated, and as during the latter operation alone some 900 
B.T.U.’s per lb, are absorbed (the exact amount depending on 
the temperature of evaporation), it will be seen that a very 
much smaller quantity will perform the same amount of cool- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, small losses occur in practice, 
and the actual economy is not therefore so enormous as it would 
appear to be from the theory. But, notwithstanding the 
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losses, there is a very real saving, and most atmospheric con- 
densers may be relied upon to take only one-tenth of the water 
consumed in a corresponding condenser of the submerged 
variety. 


For this reason they are employed in large installations | 


to save running charges, and also in smaller plants where 
water is scarce. The extra floor space taken up is outbalanced 


by the water saved, and, as the condenser is generally fixed 


on the roof, is of no very great importance. About 25 per 
cent. more piping is used than in the submerged type, and 
although the circular tank is dispensed with there is the cost 
of the flat collecting tank, extra stays, supports, water pump, 
and water distributer to set against it. Hence on the whole 
the atmospheric condenser is more expensive. 

Another form of condenser working on this same principle 
is sometimes found. It is known as the ‘‘ Evaporative ”’ 
type, and is used where a confined space is the only location 
available. The air circulation is then maintained artificially 
by a fan, and the rest of the construction is very similar to 
that just described. 

The Refrigerant.—-Vapour compression machines of all 
types are similar as to general arrangement, and the size 
of the complete plant does not vary to any extent with the 
different gases which may be used to fill the system. Hach 
refrigerant, however, demands a certain difference in con- 
structional details, and each has peculiar properties of its 
own. ‘These are now to be considered. 

The three principal refrigerating media are, as already 
stated, carbon dioxide, ammonia, and sulphur dioxide. All 
of these are volatile, and under atmospheric pressure exist 
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in the gaseous form. That is to say, if a quantity of one 
of them were liquefied and then exposed in an open vessel 
to the air, the liquid would quickly evaporate down to the 
last drop. Hence to cause liquefaction in the condenser at 
ordinary temperatures, pressure, varying in amount with 
each different gas, has to be applied. 

Carbon Dioxide (Chemical Symbol, CO,).—This gas is 
found almost everywhere, and even forms in small quantities 
an integral part of the air which we breathe. It is exhaled 
by all human beings, and, except during the night, inhaled 
by all plants and vegetables. For commercial purposes it 
is produced by burning coke, and passing the products of 
combustion over washing soda, which absorbs the crude CO, 
and gives it off under the influence of heat as a purified gas. 
Large quantities are also formed in breweries during the 
fermentation of beer, and are now being utilised as a profit- 
able bye-product. 

CO, has no smell, and, except in bulk, is not poisonous. 
Unfortunately, however, it requires a very high pressure to 
cause liquefaction, and even in the evaporator, where the 
pressure is at its lowest, the gauge, if the machine is running 
on an ordinary store, reads as high as 380 lbs. per square inch. 
This corresponds to an evaporating temperature of 14° Fahr. 
In the condenser the pressure is much higher, and, if the 
gas is condensing at 68° Fahr., must rise to 850 lbs. per square 
inch before liquefaction is accomplished. 

The CO, machine is therefore somewhat handicapped as 
high pressures produce high working stresses, and, unless 
special arrangements are made, cause rapid wear in the 
moving parts of the compressor. There is also more risk of a 
leaky joint with CO,, and should a flaw be started’ in the 
metal there is just the chance of an explosion. The latter 
danger, however, is reduced to a minimum by the use of a 
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safety valve, which is set to blow off into the atmosphe 
when the pressure rises to a pre-determined value. This | 
the chief advantage of CO,, as the other gases, while alloy) 
ing lower pressures, are penetrating and irritant, with tl 
result that no connection of the system with the atmosphe) 
is possible. At the same time, since the relief pressure | 
higher than that attained in ordinary use, there it sti, 
considerable risk. 

Needless to say great care is taken in the construction (| 
these machines, and at sea, owing to the gas being odourles. 
they are widely employed. But on land, where the smell ; 
the gas is comparatively unimportant, they are not ; 
popular. This is chiefly due to the high pressure, whic! 
in addition to the disadvantages already mentioned, nece| 
sitates as a compensation for leakages frequent additions » 
the charge of gas originally put into the system. Moreoye 
above a certain temperature known as the “‘ critical point, 
no pressure, however high, will cause the gas to liquef) 
Hence where the cooling water available is too hot, Of 
machines are useless. 

Ammonia (Chemical Symbol, NH,).—Ammonia is a we 
known gas, very volatile and very soluble in water. If | 
prepared by heating various ammoniacal salts in the pz 
sence of slaked lime. 

The pressures necessary are considerably less than tho 
which must be used with CO,. Taking the conditions specifi 
before, if the gas is evaporated at 14° Fahr., the pressure | 
the evaporator will be 27 lbs. per square inch, while wi 
68° Fahr. as the temperature of liquefaction, 110 lbs. w) 
be sufficient to reduce the gas to a liquid. There is therefo. 
less risk attached to the use of the machine, and leaks aren’ 
likely to occur. Further, should any gas escape, it will © 
detected at once by its powerful smell, and the leak will | 
easily located for repairs. No safety valve can be employ 
vwing to the odour (which is exactly that given off by sme 
ing salts) and irritant qualities of the gas, 

The disadvantage of ammonia is that it exerts a corrosi 
action on all forms of brass, gunmetal, and bronze. No) 
of these metals can therefore be used in the construction | 
the machine if they are likely to come in contact with the gi 
Instead, steel and iron must be exclusively employed, a 
in certain parts, such as the cocks and valves, this is d_ 
tinctly inconvenient. | 

Ammonia machines have a wide use on land, and 
America they are employed almost to the exclusion of | 
others. They are also used to a limited extent at sea. 
Sulphur Dioxide (Chemical Symbol, SO,).—This is t) 
gas formed when ordinary sulphur is burnt in air. The p} 
ducts of combustion are passed over lime, and the resulti} 
sulphite of calcium is then decomposed by the action of s | 
phuric acid. 


SO, is evolved in a concentrated state, a, 
dried by bringing it into contact with strong vitriol. Iti) 
well known preservative, and is also extensively used } 
bleaching. 
SO, permits of lower pressure than either of the two fir - 
named refrigerants, and under the same conditions as th} 
given in the first two cases, the evaporator and conden * 
gauges should read respectively 0 (7.e., atmospheric) “al 
33 Ibs. per square inch. This is a great advantage, al 
allows of a perfectly safe machine, practically free from |? 
danger of blown out joints and leakages. It also relie 5 
the wear on the working parts, 
Like ammonia, SO, possesses a penetrating and charact - 
istic odour, and with both there is no difficulty whatsoe 
in diagnosing a leaky joint. Naturally no safety valve ‘} 
be employed, but at 33 Ibs. per square inch this is obyiou/ 
quite unnecessary. The low pressure also practically obvia 
altogether the frequent additions to the charge, which » 
so necessary with the high pressure CO,. Another, el 
indeed the principal, advantage of SO, is the fact that} 
the liquid form it is an efficient lubricant. The great ‘> 
portance of this lies in the fact that it renders the use of | 
in the compressing cylinder altogether superfluous. For, 
the cylinder is water-jacketed, drops of liquid dioxide vil 
condense on the sides, and will so lubricate the path of @ 
piston, which moves in the cylinder, that no oil will be need 
The mere saving in oil thus effected, although not to be 
spised, does not count for much, but it is a lasting and s)- 
stantial benefit to be free from the trouble of forcing in 
oil and again extracting it lest it should be forced with e 
gas into the condenser. For the first purpose special luli 
cators are required, and for the second a large oil separai 
Neither apparatus is continuously efficient, and _seri's 
trouble results, especially with the latter, if there is a bre® 
down. In the SO, machines both are eliminated. P 
SO, has no action on metals, but if water and air 
allowed to approach it together sulphuric acid may be form 
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No danger of this, however, exists in practice, as the system 
is self-contained and perfectly dry. 

Machines using SO, as a refrigerant are widely used in 
this country and all over the Continent, but, strangely 
enough, have not yet been adopted in the United States. 
Their use at sea, for the same reason as that stated when 
dealing with ammonia, is only limited. 

(To be continued.) 


RENAISSANCE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE." 


(Concluded from last week.) 
Doors. 


E may now take a few of the individual features of a 
W church, beginning with doorways. The example on the 
screen is a graceful translation of a Gothic arched door with 
leeply splayed jambs and many times recessed arch into 
Renaissance forms. It is the west door of the church at 
’ Tle-Adam. 

The south transept at St. Eustache has a more important 
joorway with a central pier and with a window above included 
ander the same arch, treated in much the same way as the last. 
But the growth of Renaissance influence is shown in the 
Jesire to enclose this Gothic motive in a square framework. 

The west doorway at St. Jean de Losne shows the same 
desire expressed in more reticent forms. 

The west doorway at St. André-lez-Troyes shows a further 
step. The framework is here treated as more important than 
the opening. It takes the preponderant place in the com- 
position. This doorway is probably one of the works of — 
Domenico del Barbiere, a Florentine who settled at Troyes 
and married his daughter to a Frenchman with whom he went 
into partnership. They collaborated in a number of similar 
works in the neighbourhood. © 

The north transept of Ste. Clothilde, at Le Grand Andely, 
was added about 1540. Its doorway illustrates the translation 
of a medieval type into Henry II. detail. 

The south portal of St. Nicolas, at Troyes, another work 
probably of Domenico Fiorentino, illustrates a design made 
as a whole on advanced Renaissance principles. 

The west doorway of St. Nizier, at Lyons, is another fully 
lassical composition of much bolder character. It is perhaps 
a work of Philibert de ?Orme, and formed part of a scheme 
for an entire new facade. The use of a great niche as a porch 
is a conception so majestic that it might well have been more 
frequently used than has been the case. 

The superb doors from the south transept of Beauvais 
Cathedral are examples of the best Francis I. work at its 
richest period. 

This slide shows one of the celebrated doors of St. Maclou, 
ut Rouen, attributed to Jean Goujon, and extremely charac- 
feristic of Henry I1..decoration. 

The task of translating traceried windows into an appro- 
priate Renaissance equivalent was one of the most difficult 
which the church designers met with, and led to some interest- 
ing solutions. One line they followed was to retain the flow- 
ing designs in use in flamboyant Gothic, introducing new 
forms such as hearts, fleur-de-lys, ovals, into the patterns. 
This is to be seen in quantity at St. Hustache, where the tracery 
is one of the weakest points. 

Windows. 

Another was to return to geometrical patterns while 
siminating pointed forms. This may be seen in the choir 
of the church at Beaumont-le-Roger, in combinations of 
sircles and arches, and in the south transept of St. Eustache 
in hexagonal reticulated tracery. In the clerestory at Beau- 
mont is rather later tracery, differing from all earlier types by 
its square, unmoulded section. In one window it is treated as 
an interlacing ribbon, in another as a monogram. 

The rose window in the north transept at Le Grand Andely 
‘s perhaps the most successful translation of a free geometrical 
oattern into Renaissance forms, The tracery is still moulded, 
and the cusps are composed of foliage. ; 

After about 1530 unmoulded tracery came into fashion, 
and was largely used in a new type of design which altogether 
avoids the flowing lines and to some extent the geometrical 
satterns hitherto in use and simulates slender skeleton 
edifices. The mullions become shafts and sometimes have 
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capitals; the transomes become entablatures; the tracery 
takes the form of arches, pediments, circles and scrolls, all 
of which is sometimes plain, sometimes carved. The left- 
hand window in this view of Notre Dame des Marais at 
La Ferté-Bernard shows an example. The same slide shows 
two types of balustrade, one formed of statuettes in an 
arcade, the other of an inscription in openwork. 

This window from St. Nicolas, at Troyes, illustrates a 
combination of radiating geometrical tracery with a surface 
pilaster treatment, while that from St. Jean, at Troyes, 
shows a skeleton edifice system apparently inserted into a 
Gothic window opening. 

Windows without tracery are almost exclusively used in 
the advanced Renaissance period, and were found even 
earlier, as, for instance, at St. Pierre, Caen, till the recent 
restoration. 

The windows on the south face of the south tower 
at Gisors light the baptistery in its lower storey. The 
vesica shape above and the two round-headed lights below 
form a beautiful group and are beautifully detailed. 


Church Fittings. 

The next group of slides gives examples of church fittings 
at various periods. This is part of the Francis I. rood 
screen in the cathedral of Limoges, photographed from the 
cast in the Trocadéro Museum. 

This is an early Henry II. rood-screen from the church 
of Arques, near Dieppe. The rood-screen by Jean Goujon 
and Pierre Lescot in St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, in Paris, now 
destroyed, would seem to have somewhat resembled this. 

This slide shows a portion of one of the magnificent set 
of stone screens which extend the whole length of the aisles 
of the cathedral of Laon, and were put up in the reigns of 
Henry II. and his sons. 

This slide shows a Francis I. font from the church of 
St. Ouen, at Pont-Audemer, in Normandy. 

This is a wooden reredos from St. André-lez-Troyes. | Its 
delicate tracery of foliage and scroll work, its cherubs’ head 
cuspings, and, in fact, the whole of the detail is exquisitely 
executed. It is gilt with blue backgrounds. 

This is another Francis I. reredos in stone from a side 
chapel in the cathedral at Sens. 

The chapel at Ecouen was fitted up by Jean Goujon for 
the Constable Montmorency. This altar of his design and 
execution has been removed to Chantilly. 

The organ loft, also by Goujon, is still in position at 
Ecouen. 


late Churches. 


Having run through a number of examples of translations 
of more or less Gothic motives into Renaissance language and 
of isolated Renaissance features applied to half or wholly 
Medieval churches, we come to those churches of the ad- 
vanced Renaissance which were designed as a whole in plan 
and section as well as elevation on Classic lines. I wish it 
were possible to show you an equally rich series of examples. 
Unfortunately they do not exist, for the culmination of the 
advanced Renaissance exactly coincided with the outbreak of 
the civil wars which brought building to a standstill. No 
church of any size was designed, still less executed, in this 
style, and our only examples consist of half a dozen private 
or mausoleum chapels, of which only the two at Anet are still 
standing. 

The Mausoleum Chapel comes first, though later than the 
other, because it is the only non-domical one of the group. It 
was built probably about 1560 for Diane de Poitiers outside the 
chateau, to contain her tomb, by an unknown architect. 

It does not seem to have been designed by Philibert de 
l’Orme, but may possibly be the work of Jean Bullant. It is 
a simple form of basilica, consisting of a rectangular nave 
with a barrel vault, two square sacristies, and an apse with 
a semi-dome, and thus forming a rough cross. Its fagade is 
one of the most classical fronts of the century and decidedly 
monumental in effect. At the Revolution the tombs of Diana 
and her two children were opened, and the bodies, which were 
found intact, dragged out. The abundant golden hair of 
the royal mistress was divided up to make souvenirs for the 
members of the revolutionary committee who presided over 
this revolting act. ' 

We turn now to the domical chapels. These all differ 
from the previous examples of domes in that their plans are 
entirely conditioned by the domé. One of the earliest was a 
so-called temple in the park at Villers-Cotterets by Philibert 
de l’Orme, no longer existing. A circular chamber with hemi- 
spherical dome was surrounded by three rather more than 
semi-circular apses whose domical roofs of corresponding 
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form butted against the walls of the central chamber. The 
entrance of the fourth side was through a pedimented 
portico. It.was for this portico that de l’Orme invented his 
so-called French order of banded columns. 

This slide gives the plan of the chateau-chapel at Anet, 
likewise by de l’Orme, built about 1540, and decorated with 
sculpture by Goujon. Here again we have a circular central 
space with hemispherical dome. It has four arms with 
square turrets between them. One arm forms the entrance 
opening into the cloister of the court of honour and has an 
enclosed gallery over it. The other three have curved outer 
walls concentric with the central space. The interior is full 
of awkwardness—the four arches in winding, the entabla- 
tures broken by the windows, &c. 
facade, and the rear elevations are of no particular interest. 
On the other hand, the construction of the stone dome is so 
excellent that it has stood unprotected for nearly 400 years. 

On the death of Henry II. (1557) Catherine dei Medici 
instructed her architect, Primaticcio, to design a mausoleum 
for her husband, her children and herself. This resulted in 
one of the purest and completest classical buildings that 
France ever possessed. It was begun in 1570, but was un- 
finished when the Valois dynasty came to an end with the 
murder of Henry III. The Bourbons did little to it and it 
fell into disrepair, and was destroyed by the Regent Orleans 
in 1719. It stood on the north side of the abbey church at 
St. Denis and was entered from the transept. The royal 
tomb occupied the centre; those of the other princes were to 
stand in the trefoil chapels which radiate from it. , 

Over these a gallery ran round the upper part of the 
central hall, which had a hemispherical stone dome itself 
covered by an independent timber dome, the first of its type 
in France. The elevations, .treated in a manner recalling 
those of the Louvre, were excellently proportioned and doubt- 
less beautifully detailed. The interior was enriched with 
coloured marbles and the work of the great sculptors of the 
day. The tomb of Henry and Catherine can still be seen in 
the abbey. The monument as a whole was a worthy resting- 
place for the ashes of the Valois kings, whose love for art had 
so large-a share in endowing France with the glorious build- 
ings of her Renaissance in its various stages. 

‘In conclusion I would only remark that whatever my 
hearers may think of the opinions I have expressed, some at 
least among them may have been convinced by the slides, if 
they were not so already, that the Renaissance church archi- 
tecture of France is one which may be studied with profit 
and with desire to visit its examples. 

Mr. J. W. Stmpson, who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ward for his lecture, congratulated the Council of the Associa- 
tion on their remarkable success in procuring interesting 
papers for the fortnightly meetings. He hoped Mr. Ward’s 
lecture would be printed with illustrations, since he was of 
opinion that it was of the greatest importance to students of 
architecture that they should study and learn design and 
history together, and that exercises in the styles of partieular 
periods should be comparative. Continental works should be 
examined with examples of English architecture at corres- 
ponding epochs, for unless some such method was practised 
the standard of their criticism, which really meant their per- 
ception of the beautiful, was certain to become extremely 
cramped and insular. It was also true that without some 
knowledge of the history of the people who lived during the 
different periods, of their customs and costumes, the buildings 
would never give up to the student their real meaning and 
interest. Many were disposed to divide the study of archi- 
tectural design into two parts, on the one hand the architec- 
ture of their early practice, dealing with the picturesque pos- 
sibilities of the pigstye, and on the other hand there was the 
design which they had to get up for examinations, but for 
which there was no real use afterwards. For such they must 
grope in dreary musty volumes containing letterpress in un- 
intelligible tongues, to perhaps récognise some of it with sur- 
prise when later on they travelled abroad. The paper they 
had heard that evening in its logical and historical develop- 
ment of Renaissance church architecture in France was a very 
good example of a constructional method which might be fol- 
lowed in the study of design, and the speaker therefore com- 
mended it as a guide for students of the Association. 

Mr. Epwarp Warren seconded the motion. The study of 
French Renaissance, he said, had always been one full of 
charm and interest to him, ,and the more so because it was 
interesting to follow a contrast of chronological instances in 
other countries. The difference between this country, due to 
our insular position, and France, was very marked. Mr. 
Ward attached the date 1507 to one of his illustrations, and 
that was exactly contemporary with the middle period of the 
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building of the great tower of Magdalen College. That build- 
ing, although it dragged on into the sixteenth century, was 
pronounced English Gothic without a touch of the Renais- 
sance. There were in England some very striking instances of 
refined French work—at Christchurch, in Hampshire, the 
Salisbury tomb; the monument of a warrior dated 1357 in 
Brede Church, Sussex, Chelsea parish church, and King’s 
College, Cambridge. As to the sequence of the French Renais- 
sance dealt with by Mr. Ward, the most interesting periods 
were the beginning and the end. A great deal of French 
Renaissance work of the middle period was foolish and crude, 
It was certainly not good architecture, because the first quality 
required in architecture after ordinary structural expression’ 
was that of inevitableness—a function performed in a proper 
way. ; 

Mr. Atan Porter, in supporting the vote of thanks, said” 

while he had great admiration for Mr. Ward’s knowledge, he 
had considerably less admiration for the subject of the lecture. 
Early Renaissance work in France was a struggle between 
the Gothic principles of construction and the Italian Renais- 
sance principles of design, by overlaying pseudo Classic 
detail developed on a different basis of construction. It was 
a struggle in which the Gothic principles held their own and 
never entirely disappeared. In all the early work such as that 
of Francis I. and Henry II. the best examples were clearly 
those in which the Gothic idea was manifest. The subject, he 
said, struck him as being of more interest to the student of 
religious and social history, rather than to the practice of 
architects of to-day. It seemed to him that the direct lessons 
were nearly all in the negative of what not to do. He felt 
that the commencement of the Renaissance was the com- 
mencement of a time when people had to be educated up to _ 
things—it was a struggle between the self-conscious and the 
sub-conscious elements. 
_ Mr. H. P. G. Mautz supported the suggestion as to print- 
ing the paper with illustrations, for in such a form it would 
be of great use in the school. He agreed also with the import- 
ance of making students design in style, taking classical, or 
whatever periods they might wish, and making the students 
design more or less on those lines and principles. To do that 
properly, and obtain the best results it was most desirable 
that the students should have a clear exposition of the his- 
torical development of the style they were studying. Mr. 
Ward’s lecture was admirable, and its value to students could 
not be overrated. 

Mr. Rupotr Dircxs supported the vote of thanks, which 
on the motion of the President was passed by acclamation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, MELBOURNE. 
¥ special permission we reproduce one of the working 
drawings of the late Mr. Witt1am BurrerFieLp 
that were exhibited at the Architectural Association on 
the occasion of the lecture by Mr. E. Swiyren Harris, 
F.R.I.B.A., which is reported in our columns this week. 


THE TOWER, DODFORD. 


i ee house was built from the designs of Mr. ArTHuR 


Bartuett, F.R.I.B.A., and was described in our 
issue of January 28. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—NORTH SIDE OF CHOIR—INTERIOR. 
es . 
HIS view, forming part of our series of Llandaff 


Cathedral, shows much of the work of Mr 
PRITCHARD. 


Many of our readers, to whom he is well known, will 
regret with us to hear of the serious illness of Sir Thomas 
Drew, who has undergone an operation for appendicitis. _ 
On Monday evening, February 14, Mr. J. Cruickshank 
Smith, B.Sc., F.C.S., delivered the first of a short course of 
three lectures on ‘‘ Paint,” to the students in the Polytechnic 
architectural classes. There was a good attendance, between 
forty and fifty students being present. The subject was 

Painting grounds in their relation to the suitability and 
permanence of various paints.’”” The lecturer, after referring 
to the importance of considering the ground or surface on 
which paint was to be applied, and the failures that occurred 
through lack of attention to the subject, dealt in detail with 
the grounds or surfaces commonly met with in practice, viz., 
wood, stone, brick, plaster, cement, iron and steel, and gal- 
vanised iron. The theories underlying the treatment of these 
surfaces were explained, and many practical hints were given. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ry ing last at the premises in Tufton Street, Westminster, 
Mr. H. Tanner, F.R.1I.B.A. (President), in the chair. 

The Hon. Secrerary announced the fourth spring visit, 
fixed for February 26, to the Sir John Cass Institute and 
School, Jewry Street, Aldgate, by permission of the architect, 
Mr. A. W. Cooksey. <A visit will afterwards be paid to new 
offices in Austin Friars Square, at 3 p.m., by kind permission 
of the architect, Mr. M. EH. Collins. 

At a meeting of the Camera and Sketching Club to be held 
on March 3, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. John Gaymer will contribute 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Medizeval Roofs.”’ 

On March 11, at 7 p.m., the Debating Society will hold a 
joint meeting with the Art Workers’ Guild. Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett will read a paper on ‘“‘ The Study of the Crafts in 
Relation to the Practice of Architecture.”’ 

Messrs. A. S. Bennett and A. T, Edwards were elected 
members. 

Mr. E. Swrnren Harris, F.R.1.B.A., read the following 
paper entitled— 


" The Life and Work of William Butterfield. 


As one of your oldest surviving members I feel that it is 
not only an honour, but a rare pleasure too, to be called upon 
to say a few words about the life and work of this very remark- 
able man, and to give you, so far as I can do so justly and 
impartially, some small contribution towards the still un- 
written complete memoir of a great and self-repressing archi- 
tect, well known, it is true, to most people in the art world, 
in and through his many buildings, but of so retiring a nature 
as to be all too little known and remembered by the multitude 
in any other way ; his work is, always has been, and, I fancy, 
always will be, studied and enjoyed by thoughtful souls. 

Let me try to speak of him in a threefold sense: architect, 
man, friend. 

William Butterfield, F.S.A., was born in Gordon Square, 
London, on September 7, 1814; he departed this life on 
Friday, February 23, 1900, at his residence, 42 Bedford 
Square; he was buried on the Friday following, March 2, 
in the new and added portion of the churchward of the parish 
church of Tottenham, next and immediately in the rear to 
the west of the grave of his attached friend, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Arthur Wilson, a prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; their tombs are evidently both from Mr. Butter- 
field’s designs, and are very nearly alike both in form and 
detail. 

Some of his best architectural efforts have been already 
well described, illustrated, and criticised in an admirably 
written article which appeared in the Architectural Review 
for June and July 1900; an excellent and life-like portrait is 
given with the letterpress of the memoir over which Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo has, in his thoughtful critique, in no one 
particular spared himself; also by other writers in other 
places. J 

T suspect that it will never be revealed to us what were 
the principles at the back of Butterfield’s busy brain guiding 
him so well towards the faculty that produced his many 
wonderful buildings with their numerous peculiar methods 
and details; that he had principles and good reasons for all 
that he did no one knowing him at all would or could have 
the very smallest doubt. 

It has been my great good fortune not only to see and 
handle very many of his carefully-made drawings, so full 
of the results of deep thinking as they one and all are, but also 
to visit and carefully examine the following buildings of 
his : — 

All Saints Church, Clergy House, Choir School, and the 

Parochial Schools (slantingly opposite to these) in Margaret 
Street.—Mr. Ricardo has summed up the salient points, but 
it may be of some interest to you to know that his designs 
and drawings for this church were on view in the first Great 
Exhibition of 1851. I was there, too, but being then only 
ten years of age, and perhaps remembering it all the better 
because I spent my birthday in it, I could hardly be expected 
to appreciate them then as I do now, even had I then seen 
them. , 
_ The School Chapel, School Buildings, Gymnasium, Rac- 
quet Court and Fives Courts, Rugby School.—All these works 
are excellent; the way in which the many difficulties as to 
the chapel in so limited an area were overcome so cleverly 
are a great sign of his patience, which must have been tried 
by the insistence of the retention of many of the hallowed if 
incongruous features ; his loyalty to instructions has resulted 
in the production of a noble structure, lofty and spacious 
within and full of dignity without. 


The Re-building of St. Andrew’s Parish Church, Rugby.— 
Here, too, he was seriously hampered in having to incor- 
porate an old tower with his new work, but the success 
achieved shows that this difficulty proved in the end a great 
sign of his power; his own tower and spire rise nobly at the 
other end of the church. The retention, too, of the old nave 
as an aisle is a very clever piece of work; the two hagioscopes 
recall his earlier sympathy with old methods, specially when, 
as here, they could be made subservient to his needs. This 
work was done in 1870; the new tower and spire later on, and 
statically the better in consequence, the foundations belong- 
ing to the date mentioned. 

The Church and Clergy House of St. Alban the Martyr, 
Brooke Street, Holborn, 1861-2.—A truly noble, dignified, 
and well-arranged church; its west end specially reveals the 
work of a master mind, embodying great height and scale : 
when for a short time only it was visible to the passer-by it 
was a revelation little likely to be forgotten by those who 
enjoyed it. Professor Pite has well recorded that event. 

Balliol Chapel, Oxford, which, in spite of the late Lord 
Grimthorpe’s hard words in his ‘“‘ Book on Building,’’ is a 
fine piece of design ; after all, perhaps, had Mr. Butterfield’s 
reasoning been asked for an answer might have been forth- 
coming for what he did; be that as it may, the persons who 
paid for it could have objected had they seen good cause for 
so doing; at St. Albans Cathedral the objectors not being 
the paymasters were not listened to. 

St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 1851-3, was an early 
work of his, full of that quiet grace and dignity so needful 
as aids to true devotion; the ritual arrangements here, as 
elsewhere, are admirable. 

Keble College, Chapel, Dining Hall, &c.—The chapel, 
built by the lavish generosity of Mr. Gibbs, of Tyntesfield, 
and containing among its treasures Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ Light 
of the World,’’ besides its importance as a vaulted structure, 
shows the aloofness of its architect, his independence of 
action, and his disregard of precedents, specially in his resis- 
tance of old methods in not placing his congregation choir- 
wise, but preferring to treat the matter parochially for the 
simple reason that Keble was, in a sense, different in so many 
ways to the older foundations ; good proportion as here shown 
is as necessary to success as is that of mere loftiness; the 
value of arcading both inside and out is noteworthy ; his con- 
viction that the subject from the Apocalypse that he had 
chosen for the great quatrefoil over the altar was the only 
one suitable to the iconographical scheme leading up to it, 
was, after much serious consideration, so logically defended 
by Mr. Butterfield that the authorities felt bound to adopt 
it; the supernatural in art is always more or less difficult to 
handle, 

St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, N.B. (1851) (since com- 
pleted by the late J. L. Pearson, R.A.), a very thoughtful 
and beautiful creation throughout, and set in lovely sur- 
roundings. 

Fulham Palace Chapel, which most of you probably know 
very well (1860-67). 

Works in the church of Ottery St. Mary, Devon, and the 
New House of Lord Coleridge, ‘‘ Heath’s Court,’’ hard by it. 
—This house is full of suggestion, and ‘‘ racy of the soil.” 

A Parsonage House in Burleigh Street, Strand, which 
most of you probably know, at least from the outside; the 
plan, in a confined area, is very clever. 

All Saints, Babbacombe.—A church glowing with the 
marbles of the beautiful county in which it is placed. 

Buildings in Winchester and St. Cross.—These have been 
carefully described and criticised already. 

A New Church at Newbury.—A thoughtful and interest- 
ing piece of work; of some of the stained glass noticed when 
I visited it, perhaps the less said the better. 

Chapel for St. John’s College, Battersea, and New Paro- 
chial Schools there.—These you probably know, so I leave 
them for others to criticise. The chapel has been recently 
dealt with by my old friend and pupil, Mr. A. H. Ryan 
Tenison. 

St. Augustine’s Church, Queen’s Gate (1871).—In this 
church, as in that of St. Andrew’s, Rugby, both works of 
his later years, he evolved what, for want of a better term, 
may be called the open stone rood, by cutting off the apex 
above the chancel arch, and raising the rood on high over 
and upon its horizontal line ; whether it will have an abiding 
influence remains to be seen. : 

The Old Home and Chapel of the §.P.G. (1871), since 
yebuilt on another site hard by from the designs of Sir 
William Emerson, showed some of his quaint and most 
original dealing with brick patterning. 

T have also been privileged to see many additions to houses 
for clerics, in one of which as a guest I could but notice that 
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the same pains seem to have been taken as with the works of 
similar character in his more costly buildings where such 
survive. 

So far as I know they one and all fulfil very completely 
the object of their existence. 

I have also examined the drawings, but, thus far, have 
not visited the following buildings designed by him :— 

Melbourne Cathedral (1884), the drawings of which are 
on the walls. If you refer to these drawings you cannot 
fail to note his intense zeal and care over his work there, 
inasmuch as he sent out as a guide a complete principal from 
England not merely as a pattern for the production of the 
other principals, but also to make the masonry of the weather- 


ing efficient in keeping out the elements; the wording of the . 


instructions in simple language leaves no possible room for 
doubt as to his intention and meaning. 

St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury (for the late Mr. 
Beresford Hope). 

Ascot Priory Church.—This was done about 1865. 

Churches at Belfast, at Enfield, Studley (Oxon), Bexhill, 
Isle of Cumbrae, together with very many others, as well as 
houses and schools all over the country. 

St. Clement’s, City Road (1882). 


List of Works from the “‘ Builder.” 

Merton College, Oxford, sixteen sets of rooms and re- 
storation of the College chapel; St. John Evangelist, Broad 
Court, Covent Garden, rearranged; Baldersby Church, near 
Thirsk; Bookham Church, Surrey; St. Matthew’s Parish 
Church, Ashford (1859) ; St. John Evangelist, Hammersmith 
(1859-60), tower, 1881; All Saints, Harrow Weald; St. Ed- 
mund, King, Lombard Street, restored and repaired; All 
Saints, Highgate (1864); Christ Church, Albany Street, 
N.W., remodelled; St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, E.C., 
restored; St. Leonard, Shoreditch, restored; St. Thomas, 
Regent Street, interior refitted ; St. James, Shoreditch, re- 
paired and decorated; St. Barnabas, Rotherhithe (1872) ; 
St. Clement, Eastcheap, internal rearrangement; St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, internal rearrangement; St. Mary, Brook- 
field, Highgate (1875) ; St. Mary Woolnoth, E.C., interior 
remodelled ; All Hallows, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, restored 
and enlarged; St. Mary, Rotherhithe, additions and im- 
provements; Christ Church, Endell Street, restored (1877) ; 
St. Michael and All Angels, Woolwich, nave (1878-9) ; Exeter 
Grammar School and Chapel (1881); St. Philip, Dalston, 
restoration; St. Paul, Bunhill Row, restoration; St. Mary, 
Edmonton (1884); Holy Innocents, Kingsbury, Middlesex ; 
St. Mary, Warwick, restored and partly rebuilt (1884-91) ; 
St. John, Smith Square, Westminster, altered and repaired ; 
Gordon Boys’ Home, Bagshot; St. Paul, Rotherhithe, re- 
stored (1892) ; Parish Church, Hathersage, Derbyshire (the 
‘* Morton ”’ of Jane Eyre) ; Chapel, Guards’ Depot Barracks, 
Caterham; St. Mary Magdalen Church and Vicarage, En- 
field; St. Bartholomew, Pinchbeck West, Lincoln; Christ 
Church, Hoxton, interior rearranged; St. John Baptist 
Parish Church, Barnet, additions; St. Philip, Clerkenwell, 
refitted and improved; St. Luke, Sheen, in the Staffordshire 
Moorlands, completed; Northington Church, Hants, im- 
provements; Theological College and Chapel, The Close, 
Salisbury; St. Mary, Dover Castle, restoration; Tottenham 
Parish Church, restoration; St. Michael’s Hospital, Ax- 
bridge; St. Augustine, Bournemouth; St. Thomas, Leeds; 
Ardleigh Church, Essex; St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square. 

Winchester.—Buildings and restoration of St. Mary’s 
College Chapel; the County Hospital; St. Cross, restoration 
of nave (1860), brass lectern, and altar rails. 

His churches have been called prayer-books in brick and 
stone. 

If judged merely as drawings they leave little if anything 
to be desired. I may say this much, that the buildings seen 
and the drawings examined have given undiluted pleasure 
to myself. 


(To be concluded.) 


THe Paisley Town Council are taking steps for the im- 
provement of the surroundings of Paisley Abbey by the 
demolition of some old property in its immediate proximity. 

Tue Council of the University of Liverpool have ap- 
pointed the following External Examiners for the year 1909- 
1910 :—Architecture : Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., F.S.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy. Civic Design: H. V. 
Lanchester, F,R,1:B.Ae, Secretary to the Town Planning 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

N his course of lectures last year at the Royal Academy, Mr. 

Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., dealt with ‘‘ Early French 

Renaissance Architecture,’’ tracing its development from the 

time of advent of the Italian craftsmen until the death of 

Francis I. In his course for 1910, Mr. Blomfield resumed 

his subject at this point. The first was delivered on Monday, 
February. 14, and dealt with— 


Philibert de Orme. 

Francis I. died in 1547. His death closed a definite 
period of history and released forces which had lain in abey- 
ance. A man of restless energy, considerable capacity, and 
the instincts of an artist he took the control of the arts into 
his own hands and, as far as possible, designed his own 
houses. Trained and competent artists were thereby reduced 
to being little more than servants of the Royal whim; and 
the exotic Renaissance was dependent on his patronage and 
the caprice of the Court. No first-rate Italian artist would stay 
long in France. The result was a series of false starts ; and, 
when he died, architecture had advanced but little in thirty 
years, unless it was in a widely diffused interest in the art and 
possibly a growing consciousness that architecture meant 
something more than a series of futile variations in detail. 

His son and successor, Henry II., was on the other hand 
a morose and melancholy man whose absorbing passions were 
hunting, violent exercise and, greatest of all, Diane de 
Poitiers. Caring little for the arts he handed over their 
direction to deputies ; and thus came the opportunity of the 
younger generation. 

There had been growing up at this time a class of men, 
who, different to the somewhat unscrupulous master-builders, 
had deliberately devoted themselves to architecture. They 
had qualified themselves by a study on the spot of the 
antiquities of Rome, and they applied the new enthusiastic 
learning to research in ancient monuments. 

Such a man was Philibert de Orme, the most brilliant 
of all the artists who rose up after the death of Francis I. 
The son of an unimportant contractor, he was born at Lyons 
about 1515. He found his way to Rome and joined the host 
of other artists occupied in studying its antiquities. One day 
while busily engaged on the Triumphal Arch of Santa 
Maria Nova, he was accosted by some of the papal court 
who had noticed his industry in measuring with great minute- 
ness the ancient buildings. The young man was introduced 
to Pope Paul ITI., who put him in charge of a church in 
Calabria. This he threw up in 1536, and returned to Lyons 
under the patronage of the powerful family of the Du Bellays. 

His first important commission was for the Chateau de 
Saint Maur des Fossés; near Vincennes. The site was a filled- 
in quarry, and De l’Orme sunk shafts about 4 to 5 feet square 
and 12 feet apart, down to the firm ground 40 feet below, and 
built up piers of masonry, and arches from pier to pier to 
carry the works above. This marked an important advance 
towards scientific construction, and makes one of De 
l’Orme’s strongest claims to be regarded as an architect. The 


constructor in him was always stronger than the artist. The 


design itself in its quiet treatment and good proportion shows 
traces of his Italian study. Indeed, it is doubtful if he ever 
got back to its fine austerity. The building, however, was. 
never completed by Du Bellay. ° 


One of the first acts of Henry II. on his accession was 40” 


displace Serlio and appoint De l’Orme, then holding another 
Government post, architect to the King and inspector of all 
the Royal buildings. His commission to inquire how 
Francis I, had been served was plenary, and he. set about its 
discharge in that drastic spirit which rendered him ultimately 
one of the most unpopular men in the country. In his up- 
rooting of corruption he seems to have felt an exultant delight 
in the reckless exercise of power. 

Throughout the reign of Henry II. he enjoyed unbroken 
prosperity. The statement of his enemies that he had been 
in receipt of 20,000 livres was indignantly denied by De 
POrme, who declared his expenses were enormous. His 


refusal to contribute to the rebuilding of one of three abbeys — 


of which he was abbé brought him into the courts, where he 
lost his case. 


At the cha 
French order, 1.e., a column with bands of ornament at in- 
tervals up the sh 
It is one of those 


wrong-headed inventi 
have rejected, § inventions a finer taste would 


pel at Villars he first used his invention of the 


aft so as to conceal the joints of the stone. 


~ De V’Orme was employed by Diane de Poitiers to design 


the great house of Anet on the Dure. 
hand 


remains is typical of his manner. 


‘He was given a free 


There is much that is ad- 


and practically carte blanche, and the half of it that 


- i 
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mirable in it: the general conception of the quadrangular 
plan is fine and even masterly, and for the first time one can 
trace a real attempt at rhythmical composition. Meanwhile 
he was engaged on the important monument of Francis I. 
in the church of St. Denis. This much admired design seems 
‘too architectural,’’ i.e., there is too much reliance on mould- 
ings and details. 

The death of Henry II. by a thrust in the eye at a Court 
tournament, in 1559, brought an immediate and disastrous 
change to De l’Orme’s fortunes. Even before the King’s burial 
he was replaced by Primaticcio. After an impetuous but 
futile protest he commenced to write his curiously personal 
““ Nouvelles Inventions ’’—-that immense and first really prac- 
tical treatise on architecture to which he owes his most en- 
during reputation. He did not live to complete this encyclo- 
peedia of architecture, in which he was to state the result of 
his own studies and long experience. 

De l’Orme was, however, allowed at least one more great 
chance. Catherine dei Medici employed him first to complete 
his gallery 180 feet long across the Cher at Chenonceaux, and 
then in 1564 to design a vast pleasure house on the outskirts 
of Paris—the Palace of the Tuileries. His ill-fortune fol- 


lowed him. The works at the Tuileries proceeded fitfully from 


lack of funds. All that he lived to complete was the centre 
part of the east facade with its great staircase, and Catherine’s 
interference hampered him throughout. When the poet Ros- 
nard, who had always looked down on De 1|’Orme as a success- 
ful upstart, insulted him in the Tuileries, the unpopular 
architect was severely snubbed by the Queen Mother. 

De l Orme died on January 8, 1570. He had revolutionised 
building methods in France. As an engineer he was in the 
front rank of his time ; but as an architect he was entangled 
with details, and lacked a clear conception of architecture as 
an art. His work was never spontaneous, never the result of 
a full and living imagination. Yet the Tuileries was the 
first of the great palaces of Europe, and when fifty years later 
Inigo Jones was called upon to design Whitehall, he did not 
hesitate to follow De l’Orme’s plan in its general lines, though 
not the Frenchman’s elevations. But, after all, it is not in- 
tellect only or even imagination that always wins the day. By 
force of character De |’Orme fought his way to the front, and 
has maintained a place among the great Frenchmen of the 
sixteenth century. 

The second lecture was on 


Jean Bullant. 

Jean Bullant was the most original thinker in architec- 
ture that France produced in the sixteenth century. He is 
believed to have been born at Ecouen about 1515. Practically 
nothing is known about his early training except that he got 
to Italy. He was possibly sent there by Anne de Mont- 
morenci, Constable of France and Lord of Ecouen, who 
employed Bullant, among a galaxy of artists, on his castle 
at Ecouen. It was in the company of men like Jean Goujon, 
Palissy, Abaquesne, and the Lescots, that Bullant learnt his 
art and absorbed the best of their influence. 

The arrogant Montmorenci was content with nothing less 
than the best and newest thing that wealth and a great posi- 
tion could obtain for his surroundings. The main block of the 
castle, including the chapel (for which Goujon made the 
famous altar, now at Chantilly), was begun by Charles Bil- 
lard, and probably completed before 1540-2. Bullant’s work 
is certainly subsequent to that date. There are indications 
that it was not consecutive, and probably Bullant journeyed 
to Italy in the intervals of his employment. 

Bullant’s work is unequal and uncertain. He had an ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary master ; and this may perhaps account for 
the manner in which he pitchforked his neo-Classic into the 
middle of a Francis I. design. The south facade shows signs 
of most violent changes. It almost looks as if the Constable 
had made experiments on it, and allowed them to stand, 
for no architect left to his own devices would have tolerated 
the jumble. His most satisfactory work is the frontispiece 
on the inside of the court through which passes the corridor 
to the terrace front. It is in two storeys, with a curious triple- 
storey dormer. Regard has been paid to the earlier work, as 
Bullant kept his string cornice lineable with the earlier 
strings. But his constant search for fresh motives in design 
is shown throughout the whole composition, especially in the 
broad handling, the treatment of the piers, the deep shadows 
of the continuous entablature, and the play of light and shade 
by other means than the familiar open gallery given in the 
columns at the end and the central pier. The actual masonry 
itself is notable. The space between the columns and the 
central pier was much too wide for a lintel, and Bullant, prob- 
ably for the first time in France, treated his lintel as a straight 


arch, running his yvoussoirs through both architrave and 
frieze. Bullant was the first French architect to let his mind 
play freely on his design as a whole, to think of it not in 
detail, but as a matter of planes and masses. He was also the 
first of the new Classical men to handle architecture as an art, 
complete in itself, with its own technical conditions, and its 
own peculiar ideals. He was fortunate in having an employer 
who saw large, a man of a certain magnificence of tempera- 
ment, as well as of prodigious wealth. 

The Constable possessed at Fere en Tardenois a fine 
thirteenth-century castle. Between 1550 and 1560 he em- 
ployed Bullant to throw an immense viaduct across a deep 
gorge separating this house from a plateau admirably adapted 
for the housing and drilling of troops. The whole scale of 
the bridge is heroic, very simple and very grand; it has 
more of the Roman quality than any other building of the 
time. Five semi-circular arches with piers 22 feet thick carry 
a two-storeyed gallery some 200 feet long at a height of over 
100 feet above the bottom of the gorge. The building is now 
ruinous, having been broken up in 1779 by Philippe Egalité 
in order to pay his creditors and win favour with the popu- 
lace. It is still, however, one of the most impressive frag- 
ments of French neo-Classic; and its stark masculine and 
unaffected architecture is the fit expression of two remarkable 
personalities. 

In 1557 Bullant obtained his first official promotion, being 
appointed controller of building operations, with a salary of 
1,200 livres a year, ‘‘Comme personnage grandement expéri- 
menté en fait d’architecture.’’ The duties were to control 
the workmen, measure their work, and see if they had com- 
plied with the terms of their contracts. Philibert de l’Orme, 
architect to the King, and then all powerful in the arts, 
grudged Bullant this one ewe lamb, and secured half the 
salary for his own brother Jean. When the King died- 
eighteen months later, Bullant was swept out of Court, and 
retired with Montmorenci, who was also in disgrace, to 
Chantilly. Here he designed the chatelet which stands on a 
small island to the south-west of the Constable’s chateau, and 
is in communication with it by bridges on both floors. Bullant 
was allowed here a perfectly free hand, and the chatelet sum- 
marises all the peculiarities of his manner. It is the only 
complete building by him that has survived. 

Nothing is known of Bullant’s work between the comple- 
tion of this chatelet and 1570, when he succeeded De l’Orme 
at the Tuileries. In his enforced leisure he took to writing. 
His first book, on sundials, appeared in 1561; it was fol- 
lowed in 1562 by a second part dealing with geometry. Both 
were dedicated to the ‘“‘ high and mighty Lord, My Lord the 
Duke of Montmorency.’’ Then followed a treatise on the Five 
Orders, according to the rules of Vitruvius, which ran into 
four editions. 

His appointment on the death of De l’Orme brought a 
salary of 500 livres a year, a notable decline from the 
1,200 livres drawn by De l’Orme and Primaticcio. It is prob- 
able, however, that he was paid independently for other work, 
and he is supposed to have succeeded Primaticcio as controller 
of the Royal buildings. 

Bullant was at once engaged on continuing the great 
scheme for the Tuileries inaugurated by De l’Orme. He 
was not content with following the original design, but intro- 
duced some of his own devices, though the transition from 
De VOrme’s lower building to the higher facade, which 
Bullant designed, is managed skilfully and harmoniously 
enough. In 1572 Catherine dei Medici stopped the building 
there in consequence of a prediction that she would perish 
under the ruins of a house near St. Germain, and it was in that 
parish the Tuileries stood. He was finally employed to rebuild 
the Hétel de Soissons, now destroyed. Bullant died in 1578, 
a month after the death of Lescot. 

Of the famous trio De l’Orme, Bullant and Lescot, Bul- 
lant was the finest artist. Starting with less advantages, his 
natural genius carried him to a point of attainment never 
reached by the other two. Lescot’s buildings are dull and only 
saved by Goujon’s sculpture. De l’Orme mistook knowledge 
for imagination and fell into the snare of archeology and 
of an over-rigorous science. Whereas in Bullant’s works it 
is possible to trace a definite idea, a serious attempt to realise 
a great architectural conception, he alone realised the true 
fascination of architecture as the art of great forms and 
rhythmical proportions, and allowed his imagination to move 
in large spaces. He was, moreover, feeling his way back to 
the national austere restraint. 

It is not so much on his actual attainment as for his brave 
endeavour and respect for his art that Jean Bullant ranks 
with Goujon, the sculptor, as one of the bright particular 
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(Concluded from last week.) 


RAFTSMEN should possess in no small degree the power of 
invention and knowledge of form and light and shade, 
which are essential to the painter, with this important dif- 
ference, that the one produces his effects from the palette while 
the other creates his out of solid materials. Mullions well 
placed in relation to the wall face, string courses at the right 
levels, and label mouldings over windows, when carefully 
introduced, give brilliance to a plain surface which otherwise 
might be dull and uninteresting. : 

The walling may be—and often is—comparatively rough, 
built of unsquared stones, or—as at Great Chalfield, Wilts— 
of small stones brought to irregular courses ; but the wrought 
work needs to be carried out with all the more thought and 
care, and well-defined mouldings and carving show up as 
precious beside a comparatively rough setting. There are few 
more thoroughly English and more completely satisfying stone 
houses than this old manor-house with its stone roofs and 
sculptured finials, full of spirit and redolent of the best days 
of native craftsmanship. 

In no one particular feature is the free and romantic spirit 
of this late medizeval work more clearly seen than in the 
sculptured finials perched high at the apex of a gable or 
crowning a pinnacle as at Mapperton. These have not been 
touched since they were set up nearly 400 years ago, and they 
are as full of fire as the day they came from carver’s chisel, 
heraldic in motif as most of the carving and ornament is at 
this date. But wherever Ham Hill stone could be obtained 
we find ashlar walling in large blocks with fine joints, instead 

‘of unwrought walling, and nobody knew better than the crafts- 
men of old that so beautiful a material could be relied upon 
to tell its own story with very little, if any, help from the 
carver, A single spot of carving on a plain wall, such 
as a crest projecting slightly or a panel sunk ever so little, 
and containing a shield or coat-of-arms, was more often than 
not depended upon to give a character which is much more 
expressive than results, as a rule, from a lavish display of 
decorative detail. 

On one of the noblest houses of all, Barrington Court, one 
seeks in vain for a single piece of sculptured ornament, and 
yet there is beauty and dignity beyond words to express, re- 
sulting from the straightforward, honest use of the material. 
This is a house which, as regards disposition of plan, shaping 
of masses and execution of detail, is as natural as the Ham 
Hill stone of which it is built. 

On a far smaller scale, but equally eloquent of this prin- 
ciple of reliance upon good building, rather than upon 
display of detail is Eason House, near by. This unbroken 
front might well be taken as a model by the builders of to-day 
who are so apt to lose themselves in pretentious design. It is 
about 74 feet long, and shows what can be done with good 
proportion and simple detail ; projecting labels, which are 
continuous over the two groups of windows, with ends turned 
down over the lintels, being the only relief. It is not quite 
symmetrical, the doorway being out of centre. The thatched 
roof fortunately survives, and there is no doubt that the roofs 
to many old houses which are now covered with machine-made 
tiles or thin slates were covered originally with thatch or with 
thick stone slates. 

In these quiet stone houses much depends upon the section 
of the stone mullions and their position in relation to the 
external wall face. Thin mullions, or what comes to the same 
thing, lights too wide, are sure to produce a meagre and wiry 
effect, and the old masons seldom erred in this respect, and 
it is very interesting to notice the different sections and the 
changes in the form of the head of the light. 

Although medieval buildings owe so much to the wealth of 
stone traceries, the difficulties of glazing and of providing 
shutters or casements to fit lights with intricate heads, in due 
course resulted in the abandonment of traceried heads except 
in the upper parts of oriel or bay windows, for the simpler 
flat-arched type, which the native builders loved so well, or 
for the still simpler square head, which persisted until it was 
eventually ousted by the introduction from abroad of the 
wooden sash window. With tracery or the flat arch, the section 
of the mullion invariably shows the hollow chamfer, but with 

the square head the convex form was general, while in the 
best work in districts where good free stone was available, an 
additional member was often worked, These mullions are 
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set back seldom less than 24 inches or more than 6 inches, the 
larger mullions alone being brought out to the wall face. The 
example from Sandford Orcas is quite typical of the Ham Hill 
district ; in the North of England a plain splay is much more 
commonly met with, seeing that the hard sandstone would 
have necessitated such an expenditure of labour to mould. 
It is not nearly so effective and gives a hard feeling to many a 
fine house. At Skipton Castle is a remarkable example of the 
influence of local material and of the work of craftsmen who 
brought their methods from the South. 

The courtyard front of ruined Cowdray shows all these 
types of window head side by side. There is no more inspiring 
ruin in England, and it is to be sincerely hoped that nothing 
will be done to it to rob it of its beauty. 

Between the two bay windows of the courtyard at Skipton, 
Yorks, is one of those panels of heraldic sculpture which native 
carvers carried out with so much spirit. There is no doubt 
that the Italian carvers, who were present in this country in 
numbers long before the Renaissance came to maturity, were 
able to teach much by their more delicate modelling, by their 
wider range of decorative detail, and, above all, by their 
knowledge of the human figure, which the native carvers sel- 
dom attempted; but whenever straightforward heraldic 
carving was needed to fill a panel, a spandrel, or to shape a 
finial, there was no lack of creative power. 

The bay window and the oriel were in particular singled 
out for elaboration in these native-built houses, and they gave 
opportunities for the display of skill in many materials. As 
may be supposed, the finest examples are executed in stone, 
and in brick districts stone is used for the wrought work almost 
exclusively. 

At Rye House are two projecting windows, carried on 
brick corbelling well designed, on quite different lines from 
the stone corbelling, as it should be. 

At Kirtling Tower, Cambs., is a particularly fine oriel 
carried out in stone upon a brick structure, with fine moulded 
and enriched corbelling. The whole of this is circular work, 
the iights being 12 inches wide. It is more usual to find 
straight-sided oriels, with the corbelling carefully profiled so 
as not to give a weak line of intersection with the wall. 

A very favourite position for these oriel windows was over 
the principal entrance archway, whether in gateway or porch, 
and at Cerne Abbas and Forde Abbey, in Dorset, magnificent 
ones are to be seen with traceried heads to the lights and 
carvings in the hollows of the mouldings. 

At Holcombe Court there is a very bold one, three storeys in 
height, starting as usual above the archway of the principal 
entrance and carried right up to the parapet. Being later in 
dzte than the last one, we find the lights have no tracery, but 
the plain arched head. Local stone for walling, with finer 

reined and lighter-coloured jimestone for dressings. Reliev- 
ing arch over windows. 

The detail of these corbels shows that, however elaborate 
they may appear, they are generally made up of a series of 
shallow mouldings, designed with regard to the jointing of the 
stones, which are always let into the wall square, to give an 
appearance of strength and to avoid scribing. 

The mouldings, when there are many of them, generally 
fall within one plane. A string course as often as not forms 
the topmost member and serves to tie the oriel to the wall, as 
well as to give protection from the weather and prevent rain- 
water running down and disfiguring the mouldings. 

At Hengrave is\a particularly rich one, and although the. 
oriel itself, the doorway below, and even the boldly-carved 
heraldic panels were doubtless conceived and carried out by the 
native craftsmen, there is little doubt that we have in the 
figures in the corbelling one of the many instances of the 
combined handiwork of Italian and native carvers which are 
found in the first half of the sixteenth century ‘in the South of 
England. 

An even more striking example of this combined handi- 
work of native and foreign artists is seen in the entrance front — 
of Montacute House, where, set in the midst of a wealth of — 
native workmanship is some sculpture in low relief, in which 
the hand of the Italian carver is clearly seen in the little 
figures supporting the diamond panel, set up here in 1786. 
Ends stop abruptly against return walls instead of terminating 
with strong angles. It would be easy to multiply examples of 
fine craftsmanship from houses built in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries all over England. Many have been pulled 
down, many have been disfigured by rebuildings and additions, 
but almost the deadliest foe they have had to contend against 
has been the ignorant “ restorer,’’ who, as often as not, has 
thrust himself to the fore, and in so doing has dealt a blow at 
the subtle qualities of the old work from which it can never — 
recover. For this native craftsmanship is elusive in its charm. 
Seek not to master it by the ponderous study of fancied prin- ~ 
ciples of design, for there is no conscious design in the latter- 
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lay sense of the word. Purpose is expressed with sincerity, 
ten with naivety ; there is no sacrifice to the dictates of 
ymmetry, which have at times been so monumental in their 
lestruction of truthful, unaffected building. If a wing was 
weeded on one side of a house rather than on another it was 
hrown out ; if a bay window was wanted to give importance 
ind better light to a principal apartment, it was fearlessly 
uilt without any thought as to the necessity of another one 
o balance it. No one knew better than the builders of that 
ime how to let it tell its own story and strike its own note in 
he composition. 

Whether the material used was timber, brick, or stone, each 
vas handled with thought for its peculiar properties, and never 
vas effort made to force it beyond its natural expression. 
yenuine materials, however homely, were considered preferable 
inder all circumstances to imitative ones, and seldom did it 
lappen that their appearance was not improved by the right 
nethods of working them. In these English homes, large and 
mall, we haye conclusive proof that native craftsmanship was 
qual to the calls made upon it, and only in detail, which 
ormed no essential part of the structure, do we find the 
Memish or Italian artist giving evidence of his greater grasp 
f decorative motifs, and carving in wood or stone, or modelling 
n terra-cotta heads, arabesques, and even figures such as they 
vere familiar with in their own countries, tut for which they 
ound no precedent in this. Never was there a period of build- 
ng activity in England which owed its vital qualities to 
estraint, to the right use of material, and to insistence upon 
imple, straightforward methods of execution more surely than 
hat during which the beautiful houses were erected of which 
_have been speaking this evening. They were built by men 
bout whom we know practically nothing, whose names even 
lave not been handed down to us except in those few instances 
vhere that of a master mason or a master carpenter has been 
ecorded in a building account. The full flood of the Renais- 
ance swept over the land while they were still masters of their 
wn crafts, yet the carrying out of new-fangled ideas and the 
trange contortions of Classic profiles, for which they were 
alled upon to reject their own unobtrusive art, was destined 
o rob them of the opportunity to keep alive their own tradi- 
ions, and even in later years to stand in the way of their 
eceiving the recognition which ought long ago to have been 
neted out tothem. They always worked within their strength ; 
hey gave us craftsman’s architecture at its best, suited to the 
limate and to the needs of the people, and if we would throw 
ff many of the trammels which fetter us to-day and express 
urselves once more in that healthy, unaffected manner of 
uilding which it is our common aim to promote, we cannot 
lo better than look to their handiwork for guidance and in- 
piration, for in it we shall find made clear many of the 
ecrets of beautiful building. 


ENGLISH MEDIZAVAL FONTS AND 
MONUMENTS.’ 


HE variety of design in fonts is most remarkable, and it 
is almost impossible to do more than roughly classify 
hem according to their architectural periods. It is a subject 
f very great interest, whether looked at from the architec- 
ural or ritual point of view. It is strange, therefore, that it 
las. not, speaking generally, received the attention from 
mtiquaries that it deserves. A remarkable exception to this 
reglect is afforded by Mr. Bond’s recent and very interest- 
ng volume on fonts. 

As to the existence of fonts of a date previous to the 
Norman period it is impossible to say much. At times ab- 
olutely plain blocks of stone, without any ornament or dis- 
inctive carving will be met with, and such examples people 
ire anxious to assign to this early period. There is, how- 
ver, nothing but the plainness to support this theory, if, 
ndeed, such a characteristic can be considered a sign of anti- 
uity. Fonts there must have been of this early date ; what 
hen has become of them? Bede says they were not made of 
itone. This fact, taken together with the love of the Norman 
irchitects for a profusion of surface ornament, and, therefore, 
heir desire to introduce elaborately carved fonts, may ac- 
ount for the almost complete absence of the pre-Norman 
xamples. It may be positively asserted that Norman fonts 
we very numerous, while earlier examples are but seldom 
ound. The best pre-Norman font, perhaps, is at Potterne, 
n Wiltshire ; it bears an inscription from the 42nd Psalm. 

There is a surprising number of Norman fonts to be 
ound in our country churches in very good preservation, 
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notwithstanding their antiquity. These fonts, we must re- 
member, are the work of masons who had to put out their 
fires at 8 p.M., and remain in darkness until daybreak, who 
had no surnames, and no means of going from place to place 
but on foot, or at most on horseback. They are large and 
massive and reflect, so far, the sombreness of the lives of 
those who made them. Their cumbersomeness made them 
not so easy to displace as some of those wrought in succeed- 
ing centuries, such as we occasionally find disregarded in out- 
of-the way places, in gardens or farm-yards, on account of 
having been supplanted by modern work. They were also 
richly carved, which may have been another reason why they 
were preserved through the successive reparations in the 
churches to which they belong. There was also in many 
cases some idea of sanctity attaching to a special font, which 
led to its preservation even when the whole of the church was 
rebuilt. 

As to the position of fonts, there is no doubt that it 
varied, but within certain limits. They are to be found at 
the west end of the church, near the west or south-west 
doorway: and. if they are not now there it is pretty good 
evidence that they have at some time been moved. Of 
course, such a position near the entrance to the church was to 
be typical of the fact that Baptism is the sacrament which 
gives entrance into the Church. From the time of the Re- 
formation onwards, until, say, the beginning of the Anglican 
Revival there was a strong propensity to tamper with the 
position of the font, and to use in its stead a common basin. 
In 1564 it was directed ‘‘ That the fonte be not removed, nor 
the curate to baptize in any basons in the parish churches, 
nor in anye other forme then is alredie prescribed.’’ The 
eighty-first Canon of 1603 also refers to this matter in the 
same way; and yet, notwithstanding these efforts, in many 
cases they were of no avail. An especially interesting extract 
from the Parish Accounts of St. Martin’s, Leicester, bears on 
the point :-— 

1645.—‘‘ For a basin to be used at baptism—5s. For a 
handard to bear the same—lds. For laying the same in 
marble colour—ds.”’ 

1651.—‘“‘ Received of George Smith, for a stone belonging 
to the font—7s.”’ 

1661.—‘‘ Agreed that the font of stone formerly belong- 
ing to the church shall be set up in the ancient place, and 
that the other now standing near the desk be taken down.”’ 

1662.—‘‘ Paid Widow Smith, for the font stone, being 
the price her husband paid for it—7s.”’ 

But, alas! this ancient font has again been replaced by a 


‘modern one. 


Norman Fonts.—Whatever form these fonts take, whether 
square or round, they are always of a more or less heavy 
type. The simplest design is the tub-shaped plain or sculp- 
tured either with figures or some form of ornament. The 
circular form is also seen raised on a shaft, when it loses 
much of its heavy appearance, as at Coleshill, Warwick. 
Square fonts without a stem are certainly rare, but the 
square form mounted on a central shaft with a supporting 
shaft at each angle is quite characteristic of the time. A 
remarkable example is at Winchester. It is sculptured with 
scenes from the life of St. Nicholas of Myra, the patron 
saint of boys, virgins and sailors. This font has generally 
been considered a Saxon example; but this is improbable, 
judging by the bishop’s mitre shown. In very early times 
bishops had no special head-dress ; in Anglo-Saxon days the 
dress of the clergy differed but little from that of the laity. 
There was, therefore, no particular form of mitre till about 
the end of the eleventh century, when a crescent-shaped 
mitre, represented and known as the corniculata, was 
used. The dresses woven are of a Norman character, as also 
is the building, which is intended, no doubt, to represent the 
bishop’s cathedral. The date probably would bec. 1150. It 
is one of a series, of which there are about seven or eight, 
constructed of black marble, and which almost certainly came 
from Tournai, in Belgium. The others are at Nast Meon ; 
St. Mary Bourne; St. Michael’s, Southampton ; Lincoln 
Cathedral; Thornton Curtis; and St. Mary’s, Ipswich. 
Another type is the cup-shaped font, with or without a stem. 
Sometimes in our buildings you will find some particular 
peculiarity in design or arrangement turning up again and 
again, in certain localities. Perhaps this peculiarity is in 
nothing more noticeable than in the fonts. To take one in- 
stance ; in the neighbourhood of Aylesbury fonts of a special 
type are to be seen, not only at Aylesbury itself, but also at 
Monks Risborough, Bledlow, Haddenham, and Great 
Kimble. They are all of the cup form ; but the treatment of 
the base, which we may call of an inverted form, is certainly 


unusual. 
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Although the octagonal form was introduced before the 
end of the Norman style, yet the circular shape was much 
more frequently used in the Lancet fonts, and they were 
frequently supported by the central column and surrounding 
shafts. But the examples are not so very numerous, and it is 
seldom that any decorative treatment, other than the architec- 
tural ornament of the period, is to be seen. Occasionally, as 
at Barnack, we find the bowl supported upon pierced arches, 
the effect produced by such arrangement being admirable. 

Probably fewer fonts of the Decorated style exist than of 
any other. We now find for the first time the richly crocketted 
canopy, the panelled flowing tracery, the ball flower and the 
diaper background. Examples are at Claypole and Swaton, 
in Lincolnshire. There is an exuberance of niches and 
sculptured foliage, and the octagonal stem with slender 
engaged shafts, the latter now serving only as ornament and 
not as a support. The octagonal form became all but 
universal. This is perhaps to be accounted for to some 
extent by its symbolic meaning ; for eight symbolises regene- 
ration. As the number seven is typical of the seven days’ 
creation, so eight symbolises the new creation in Christ, 
who rose the eighth day from the dead. In this series the 
seven Sacraments are each given a side, and the Passion is 
represented on the eighth side. 

The practice of raising the fonts on several steps is now 
frequently seen, although this plan was used before the Per- 
pendicular period. At Walsoken we get a very fine example, 
and the risers of the steps are richly panelled ; sometimes 
they take the form of a cross, as at Stoke-by-Nayland and 
Walsingham. This example at Walsingham is the finest 
font we have in the country ; it unites the simple but effec- 
tive arrangement of risers and the cross form. 

Another type was known as the Lion fonts on account of 
that animal acting as supporters. An example is at Raven- 
ingham, in Norfolk. The one at Stafford also has lions, but 
treated in a different way ; it would be hard to surpass the 
hideousness of this font, its bowl is the shape of four fonts 
joined together. The one at Fakenham shows heraldry, 
which is rather uncommon, and the symbols of the Passion. 
The symbolism was, of course, that the devil goes about like 
a roaring lion. 

Fonts are, almost in all cases, made of stone; there are 
a few of marble, and also of lead. The example at Dorchester 
is a fine one of lead, and there are at least two others in its 
immediate neighbourhood—viz., Wittenham and War- 
borough. A genuine wooden font scarcely exists. There is 
one at Dinas Mowddwy, in Wales, and there is also one at 


Ash, near Aldershot, probably of the fifteenth century. There 
is an unmistakable fifteenth century example at Marks 
Tey and another at Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berks. 

By a constitution of Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1236, it was ordered that the font be decently covered. 
Hence arose the custom of placing covers on fonts, some of 
which, like the one at Sudbury, are very magnificent. It is 
unlikely that there is any cover so old as the constitution of 
Edmund ; the early examples were probably a flat lid. There 
are beautiful spire-like erections of the fifteenth century at 
Worstead and Ufford. A very fine example of the best type 
of Perpendicular is at Sall, in Norfolk; the cover is sus- 
pended from a wooden arm coming out of the gallery. Though 
the ancient fonts do not appear to have been destroyed by 
the Puritan party, these covers were 1n many cases 
demolished. In the churchwardens’ accounts at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, in 1501, appears this entry :— 

‘“Payd unto Wylyame Symsome and Robert Craftes for 
takynge downe ye thynge over the funt XIId.”’ 

It is surprising how many of our font-covers are Jaco- 
bean—fully more than half of those remaining; nothing 
more strikingly shows the temporary revival of Church prin- 
ciples during that era. At Walpole St. Peter the cover is 
fixed on to the font and access is gained to the water by means 
of twodoors. Itis ina state of marvellous preservation. 

The baldaquin or cover at Trunch, in Norfolk, is a unique 
feature. It is of very Late Perpendicular and hexagonal, 
as is also the font, which is inlaid with flint, c. 1350, The 
supports of the cover are beautifully carved with 
foliage of a distinctively Renaissance character. The 
panels were originally painted, and faint traces evel 
now remain of the Crucifixion on one of them. The whole 
of the work was at one time coloured. The somewhat similar 
example at St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, is supported om 
four pillars, but is almost entirely new work. However, 
there is another piece of work, something similar on these 
lines, at Luton; this, of course, is of stone and of the 
Decorated period. It is a very imposing feature, but more 
satisfactory in design perhaps than in execution. The roof 
is a fine groined vault of stone. The height is about 19 feet. 
At Beckley, near Oxford, there is a bracket placed just near 
the font, so that when the priest took the child in his hands 
his book would not topple over the edge of the font into the 
water, 

Of the numerous monumental relics that are preserved 1m 
our churches but very few indeed can, with any degree of 
certainty, be ascribed to a period prior to the Norman Con- 
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SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE AT KUMMERSDORE IN THE MARK.—Ernst ScHNECKENBERG, Architect, 


juest. Even from thence to the reign of Henry III., 7.e., to 
the end of the twelfth century, the number is comparatively 
mall, notwithstanding the vast increase of monastic build- 
ngs. 

The origin of monuments is to be found in the fact that 
hey were constructed either to contain the remains of the 
lead, or to mark the exact spot of their interment. In the 
rimitive age of Christianity, when the presence of a dead 
ody was considered defiling to the House of God, such 
nemorials were necessarily excluded from churches. Burial 
vithin the walls of the church arose out of the doctrine of 
prayer for the dead, because it was thought that worshippers 
vould be better incited to offer such prayers if they were per- 
vetually reminded of the departed by the presence of their 
ombs. At first intra-mural burial was only granted to dis- 
inguished ecclesiastics, to founders and other liberal benefac- 
ors of churches. The first recorded instance in England of 
uch burial is that of the great Roman missionary to the 
Anglo-Saxons, Augustine, who was buried in the church 
‘ounded by himself just ‘without the walls of Canterbury. 
He was first interred outside the church, and then, at its 
completion, his body was removed to the porch in the seventh 
entury. The practice thus begun gradually increased, 
ind from the porch only another step was required for the 
mterment to take place inside the church, where such burials 
seem at first to have been confined to recesses in the walls of 
the lower part of the church. Another step was taken when, 
4S a special privilege, tombs were admitted into the choir or 
shancel; and in 1075 Lanfranc introduced vaults into his 
sathedral at Canterbury, and even permitted sepulture under 
the high altar. 

After a time additional space was required, and to meet 
this requirement distinct aisles and chapels were added to 
churches, being exclusively devoted to this purpose. Not 
infrequently the altars in such chapels were endowed in 
perpetuity—or for a limited period—with an annual stipend 
fo ensure the daily services of a priest to chant requiems for 
the souls of those buried therein. But we must be careful 
not to call every side-altar in a church a chantry altar, for 
the reason that many of them were not chantry altars—.c., 
altars endowed. A chantry means an endowment and not an 
altar or a chapel. 

In the course of time, therefore, our churches became 
erowded with tombs; very many of these memorials have 
perished, but, happily, there are still left to us numerous 
examples of each successive era, from the Conquest onwards. 
And not only are these to be looked for in our cathedrals, but 
frequently some of the most beautiful and most rare types 


a 


are to be found in some obscure and remote village church, the 
humble appearance of which would lead the stranger to 
expect nothing worthy of notice. 

Monuments constitute a valuable connecting link between 
the past and the present ; their effigies impart a more cor- 
rect and vivid idea than the most elaborate description can 
convey of the various costumes and general appearance of 
ecclesiastics, military characters, of civilians and ladies, and 
of children also, in successive generations. The accuracy of 
detail in these monuments is marvellous ; it was the business 
of the sculptor to make a simple and accurate presentment 
of the man—to show: him to us as he was when alive, and 
not (as was the case at a later date) to show him in clothes 
which he never wore. Truth in a tomb was considered 1m- 
perative. But monuments are especially valuable as con- 
temporaneous records ; they not only in many cases confirm 
the evidence of parish registers, but, what is much more 
important, they carry back their evidence for centuries before 
parish registers commenced, in accordance with a mandate 
issued by Cromwell, as Vicar-General, in 1538, just a year 
before his death. 

Stone Coffins (c. 1070-1400).—The earliest monuments in 
the Norman period consisted merely of the stone coffins in 
which the bodies were deposited. Sometimes the coffin was 
sunk into the ground and the lid, forming part of the pave- 
ment and ornamented with a cross, or other emblematic 
devices, was the only part that appeared. Also, the whole 
coffin may be seen placed above ground, either on the floor of the 
church or in an arched recess in the wall. The lids to the 
coffins were generally formed to the size and tapering shape 
of the coffin itself, and were at times coped or raised to a 
ridge in the middle, sometimes with the ends treated in the 
same manger. About the end of the thirteenth century their 
general form became rectangular. 

Stone coffins of the earliest date are without inscription. 
When inscriptions began to be used they were variously 
arranged, sometimes on each side of the cross, sometimes 
above its head and below its base, and sometimes forming a 
border legend around the verge of the coffin-lid. The cross 
does not appear to have been generally adopted on monuments 
till towards the end of the twelfth century ; but from this 
period till towards the age of monumental debasement in this 
country some modification of the cross was almost invariably 
placed upon all sepulchral monuments, except when this 
symbol of the faith was superseded by an‘ effigy of the in- 
dividual commemorated. From a very early period this cross 
was floriated and otherwise enriched with various monu- 
mental devices. In many examples of this class of monu- 
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ment the cross was accompanied by some emblem of the rank 
or vocation of the deceased: as a pastoral staff for a bishop, 
or a sword for a knight. Shields of arms also were occa- 
sionally introduced. 

The earliest attempt at monumental effigies appears to 
have been made about the beginning of the twelfth century 
by representing the person commemorated recumbent on the 
covering slabs of stone coffins. The figure was rudely sculp- 
tured in low relief, the background being sunk in the stone, 
and the effigy rising no higher than the surrounding margin. 
But soon a bolder and more elaborate style was acquired, and 
the efigy executed in higher relief seemed to rise out of the 
stone till it became a perfect and distinct figure. An ex- 
ample of this type is Bishop Wulfstan’s monument at Wor- 
cester. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century effigies in armour 
first made their appearance on tombs—i.e., in the reign of 
Richard I. ; and in its main characteristics but little diffe- 
rence is to be found in the two succeeding reigns. 

During the earlier part of the thirteenth century the 
monumental tombs were low, and the sides plain and un- 
ornamented ; some tombs of this description with effigies 
appear beneath low arches obtusely pointed and formed 
within the substance of the church wall, as at Sparsholt and 
Raveningham. Such tombs have generally been assigned 
either to the founder of the church or to some early benefac- 
tor, or, if the effigy be that of an ecclesiastic, to the first 
rector or incumbent. 

Some remaining specimens of partial effigies are exceed- 
ingly curious and evince the fanciful taste of the sculptor or 
his employer. The sculpture is so contrived as to make it 
appear as if the head and bust, and sometimes the feet, were 
disclosed through apertures in the coffin-lid. They first 
occurred at the end of the thirteenth century. It has been 
thought that the full length figure was derived from them, 
but that could not have been so, for the full-length effigy 
made its appearance years before the existence of these semi- 
effigial monuments. In the top of a slab at Heckington a 
quatrefoil is carved framing the head and shoulders of the 
person represented. At Howell, also in Lincolnshire, there 
is the same kind of thing, with a second quatrefoil lower 
down showing a child’s head. 

It is often found that these semi-figures are combined 
with the cross, and it may be that this type originated in the 
desire to effect such a very desirable combination as the cross 
and the figure of the one commemorated. The brass of 
Richard de Hakebourne (1310), at Merton College, Oxford, 
shows this arrangement. 

Altar Tombs (c. 1200-1600).—In the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century a new type of monument was introduced, 
called an altar, or table tomb, which was but an easy tran- 
sition from the improved character of the stone coffin. These 
tombs were of oblong shape and stood from two to four feet 
high. The sides and ends were formed of Gothic panels, 
ornamented with shields of arms, or other decorations. 
Before the close of the century niches were added containing 
representations of saints or angels, or the effigies of the chil- 
dren of the deceased. This form of monument did not by 
any means always have the effigy. It might be observed in 
passing that where a dog is introduced at the feet of a female 
figure it almost always wears a little collar with bells. 

Monuments were not invariably made of stone or marble ; 
sometimes we find bronze figures, as in the magnificent ex- 
ample at Warwick of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who died in 1370. Or, again, they are made of wood, as at 
Little Horksley. A metallic composition, called latten, was 
often used about tombs, for inscriptions, instead of being 
cut in the slab, were generally engraved on narrow plates of 
this metal sunk into the chamfered edge of the slab, or other 
parts of the tomb. Garter angels, or other small figures called 
‘“ weepers,’’? placed around the sides, were also made of this 
metal. Ps 
Soon after the introduction of altar tombs they became 
strikingly embellished by the addition of canopies; these 
frequently display the finest architectural taste and most 
exquisite workmanship, and afford an admirable opportunity 
for the display of heraldry. They were in three forms :—(a) 
Recessed in the wall; (b) placed between piers with their 
own canopy ; and (c) placed between piers with the arch of 
the arcade above used as a canopy. Another type represented 
in the upper division the deceased in life, full of health, and 
in the lower an emaciated body or a skeleton. On the tomb 
in Lincoln Cathedral of Bishop Fleming, who died in 1430, 
appears his effigy as in life, arrayed in episcopal vestments ; 
whilst in a recess beneath his body is represented in a shroud 
in a state of decay. Another instance is the fine monument 
of Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, in Ewelme Church. 


In the same fifteenth century another variety of monument 
makes its appearance ; it is made of some hard stone of the 
Purbeck marble character, but not so liable to crumble; and 
on account of its hard nature the details of carving are 
always lacking in depth. It is generally of a somewhat de- 
based character, and evidences are often present of the in- 
fluence Italian architecture was beginning to have over our 
national character. Such monuments never have the recum- 
bent effigy ; but very frequently brasses are fixed to the back 
of the monument. 

As to Brasses.—About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century incised stone slabs began to be used as memorials, 
and were laid in the floor, and formed, indeed, part of the 
pavement. Soon after their introduction they were consider- 
ably improved by the devices being engraved on metal plates 
sunk in the slab, instead of being figured on the stone itself. 
These brasses exhibit great variety in the character and num- 
ber of their devices. Some are simple and consist merely of a 
chalice, a cross, or a host. Others are elaborately executed 
and profusely ornamented. 

The word ‘‘ Hearse,’’ or ‘‘ Herse,’’ in the minds of most 
people, pre-supposes a funeral car with its trappings, in 
which the bodies of the dead are borne to burial. But its 
derivation is probably from hirpex,* a harrow, as used in agri- 
cultural operations. We do not know the exact form of this 
Roman harrow ; but heraldry helps in this matter, for an old 
English family of the name of Harrow has for its arms three 
harrows of triangular form. This is the form of a harrow 
when used in an ecclesiastical sense, when it signifies a tri- 
angular frame of ‘wood, suspended from the roof of the 
church, and at the points where the bars crossed were sockets 
for candles. These hearses soon gave way to metal cande- 
labra. The next step in the etymology of this interesting 
word is in connection with the burial ceremonies. The body 
was placed near the altar, and over the body, which was 
generally without a coffin, except in cases of persons of dis- 
tinction, was placed a light framework of wood, on which the 
pall was placed. At the corners and on the ridge were places 
for candles. Not a single example of these wooden hearses is 
known to exist. But occasionally they were copied in metal. 
A beautiful example is at Tanfield, near Ripon, for one of 
the Marmions. Another is the tomb at Warwick of Thomas, 
Earl of Warwick, who died in 1439. This is made of latten, 
and the contract for its erection, which still exists, speaks of 
it as a hearse. 

The funeral car to which we now give the name of hearse 
to the exclusion of the older meaning originally differed 
but little from these stationary hearses, except that they were 
on wheels and the necessities of locomotion required them to be 
smaller. : 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

HE American Architect shows two picturesque rubble-stone 
1 small country houses by Messrs. Mellor & Meigs, one of 
which is curious as an alteration of a stable building to a 
residence. The series of articles on ‘‘ The House and its 
Environment,’ by Arthur G. Bein, is continued. 

La Construction Moderne illustrates the model Alsatian 
house which was one of the features of last year’s exhibition 
at Nancy, and the new premises of the journal Le Nord 
Maritime, at Dunkirk, of which M. Morel is the architect. 
Our contemporary gives views of the effect of the Seine floods 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and apologises for the delay im 
illustrating the winning design for the Labarre prize at the 
Ecole, which is now given, on account of the flooding of their 
photo-engraver’s workshops. 

Moderne Bauformen this month includes some of the work 
of two English architects, Mr. Charles Wade and Mr, Tom 
Merry. Most of the remaining illustrations are given up to 
the work of Messrs. Pfeifer & Grossmann, of Carlsruhe, and 
Leopold Bauer, of Vienna, all of which is redolent of German 
national feeling without being too effusively modern. 

Het Huis has an interesting illustrated article on the lay- 
out of a small suburban garden, which, though no scale is 
given, shows what might be done on a villa site of about 40 feet 
by 150 feet. An illustrated account is given of the picturesque 
old buildings of Oudewater, and another of the churches of 
Warmond, old and new. 

Stone has a good photograph of the doorway of the Palazzo 
Pessagno, in the Via Catarina, at Genoa, of which, as noted 
in our leading article, a measured drawing by Mr. C. Gas- 
coyne appears in the Architectural Association Sketch Book 
for 1909. There is also-in our contemporary a continuation 
of a good series of articles on cylindrical vaulting. 


* Probably through the Low Latin form hercia,—ED. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, March 4. 
Architectural Association : Paper on ‘‘ The Medieval House,” by 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A. 
Monday, March 7. 
Royal Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture I., on ‘“‘ Lead Work,”’ by 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. 
Liverpool Architectural Society : Paper on ‘‘ Some Lessons from 
America,” by Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 
Tuesday, March 8. 
Architects’ Benevolent Society : Annual Meeting at 9 Conduit 
Street at 5 p.m. 
Manchester Building Trades Exhibition, City Exhibition Hall, 
' Deansgate, March 8-19. 
Wednesday, March 9. 
Carpenters’ Company: Paper on ‘‘The Use of Coloured 
Materials in Building,”’ by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association : Paper on ‘‘ Decoration,” 
by Professor W. E. F. Britten. 
Thursday, March 10. 
Soaety of Architects : Paper to be read. 
Royal Institution : Paper on ‘‘ Turner,’ by Mr. A. J. Finberg. 
Carpenters’ Hall : Paper on ‘‘ Japanese Decorative Art,’ by Mr. 
W. Harding Smith, R.B.A. 


CONDITIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 
HERE can be no doubt that at present the conditions 

{ ~=under which the profession of architects is expected 
‘by promoters to compete for the privilege of carrying out 
buildings are decidedly unsatisfactory. 

_ Although great progress in the direction of securing 
freedom from grossly unfair decisions has been made 
through the employment of professional assessors, a 
method now generally recognised as essential in public 


or open competitions, there yet remains considerable room | 


for improvement even in this direction. 

Much dissatisfaction and friction have been occasioned 
in competitions in the recent as well as in the more remote 
past by a disposition on the part of assessors to disregard 
some or other of the conditions or instructions issued to 
competitors. Technically, assessors appointed by the 
President of the Royal Institute may be considered bound 
to exclude designs only if they come within the scope of 
the grounds of disqualification stated in the regulations 
approved by the Royal Institute. In these the disqualifi- 
cation by reason of excessive cost is very elastically 
defined, and the assessor is only presumed to disqualify 
if the outlay stated*in the instructions is adequate. That 
is, in nine cases out of ten, the assessor is, by the Insti- 
tute regulations, free to disregard the limit of outlay so 
long as he takes the question of cost to ‘‘ be a material 
element in the consideration of the award,’’ which, of 
course, means anything or nothing. 

That a design should be excluded from a competition 
“if any of the other instructions are violated’’ is a 
so-called ‘‘ regulation ’’ which has too often by assessors 
been regarded as a ‘*‘ recommendation ’’ or ‘* suggestion,’’ 
with the result, as we all remember, of much bitterness 
and exasperation. : 

There is a very general feeling, and, we think, rightly, 
that the particulars supplied by promoters to competitors 
‘should differentiate between ‘‘ conditions ’’ with which 
compliance is essential and ‘‘ suggestions ’’ as to which 
csompetitors are free to use their own judgment. The 
jeategory in which the amount of the outlay is to be 
included in each instance ought to be quite clearly and 
emphatically stated. 

We think that assessors have been very much to 
olame for the growth of the burden that architects who 
ake part in competitions have now come to feel is 
ntolerable—the excessive costliness and wastefulness of 
cur present system. Over and over again the deplorable 
vesult has been seen that the value, nay, even the out- 
of-pocket cost, of the competition drawings has exceeded 
‘he gross amount of the successful architect's remunera- 
jon. Take the still undecided competition for the 


National Museum of Wales. How many of the com- 
petitors would, in the: ordinary way of business, have 
been satisfied to prepare their designs for a fee of 1001. ? 
Yet even at this low figure the value of the 129 designs 
is 12,900/., and the gross amount of the winner’s com- 
mission will be 12,5001., for which he will have to wait 
years and years, as the promoters only propose to build 
one-third of the whole building for a start and seem to 
be very dubious as to where the remaining two-thirds 
of the cost is to come from. 

It appears to us that the most costly competitions in 
which an architect can take part are those in which an 
assessor has assisted to draw up the instructions and 
conditions. Complete plans, sections, and elevations to 
one-eighth scale are not sufficient for these officials. 
They must have block plans showing the drains, &c., 
generally to so small a scale that it is impossible to draw 
all the pipes and manholes; they must have half-inch 
scale details ‘‘ of a portion of the principal front,’’ be- 
cause they cannot, or will not try to tell from an 
eighth-scale drawing whether an architect knows the 
grammar of his art; they must have perspectives, because 
they cannot, or will not try to grasp the composition of 
a building from plans, section, and elevations; they*must 
have the shadows correctly projected according to the 
rules of sciography, because they cannot, or will not try 
to read plan and elevation together. All these recently- 
added requirements are pure fads which, to our mind, 
seem to indicate that assessors are prone to save them- 
selves trouble at the cost of considerable unnecessary 
expense to the competitors. 

No wonder there is a revolé against such a state of 
affairs, for the remedy of which the best suggestions that 
have been made are, we consider, those of Messrs. 
Leemine and Mr. E. M. Gisss. 

In our opinion, any assessor who is worth his salt 
ought to be able to select from a hundred or a thousand 
schemes the dozen or half-dozen that give the best promise 
of a successful design, with no further drawings than 
might. be included on three sheets of quarter-imperial 
paper and comprising sketch plans of the two principal 
floors and a freehand drawing of an outline perspective. 
As Messrs. Lemmina have pointed out, a large number 
of competitors in every competition go wrong at the start, 
and every hour spent in the elaboration of a wrong idea 
is absolutely wasted. The Cardiff competition is an illus- 
tration in point. It took the assessors quite a compara- 
tively short time to discard all the designs but twelve. 
Numbers of designs were at once out of the running 
because their authors had placed the reserve collections in 
the wrong position or committed some other equally hope- 
less error of judgment in their original conception. The 
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simplest of sketches would have been equally lucid in 
revealing such errors to the assessors as the costly sets 
of drawings that have been the fruit of completely abortive 
effort. 

When the assessors have selected the half-dozen, 
dozen, or score, as the occasion may determine, of likely 
schemes, then the authors of these should be invited to 


work out their schemes and should be paid for their out-_ 


of-pocket expenses on some such scale as Mr. Grpss has 
proposed. 

Another improvement that might well be pressed is 
an approximation to an enhanced scale of premiums as 
is now the usual custom in Germany. It is no uncommon 
thing for a sum of from 24 to 5 per cent. on the proposed 
cost of the building to be placed at the disposal of the 
jury for the reward of meritorious designs in addition to 
the usual first, second, and third premiums. We believe 
the British public would follow the same course if they 
were told by the Royal Institute that they ought to do so. 

A class of competition that 1s very muchon theincrease 
is the private limited competition. Private individuals, 
but more often firms or directors of public companies, 
committees of chapels and churches, &c., invite a limited 
number of architects to compete. Not infrequently the 
competition is a bogus one and is meant only to cover 
nepotism on the part of those who are in a fiduciary 
position. 

It seems very desirable therefore that the Royal Insti- 
tute, whilst engaged in the revision of its Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions, should take this matter into 
account and insist that for its members such competi- 
tions should connote the appointment of an assessor and 
the adequate payment of all the competitors. It is all 
very well to say that private individuals or the heads of 
a firm of manufacturers know what they want. There 
would be no objection to a representative of the promoters 
being associated with a professional assessor, but some 
steps ought to be taken to prevent, as now happens, 
members of the Institute being virtually forced, at the 
risk of offending friends or clients, to take part in com- 
petitions which are simply window-dressing to cover the 
appointment of the son or nephew of the chairman or 
managing director. We understand that there have 
recently been one or two flagrant instances in Manchester 
where members of the Institute have been forced to send 
in competition drawings with the full knowledge, or at 
least expectation, that they would not receive fair play. 
Such an experience might be avoided if members of the 
Institute could say that under the Regulations they must 
decline to compete unless an assessor was appointed and 
competitors were paid for their labour. 

Such a provision in the Regulations would also tend 
to prevent the application to architects of a system that 
is not infrequent in commercial circles. Tenders are 
invited from a number of firms, and then these are put 
before others in order to obtain a better quotation. So, 
on commercial lines, designs are invited from a hmited 
number of architects, and then others are asked to submit 
something better and more in accord with the fancy of 
the promoters. 

We are confident that the Royal Institute, in the re- 
vision of its Regulations, has only to tell the public what 
are considered by architects to be fair terms, and these 
will be accepted. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In selecting Mr. Toomas Granam Jackson, R.A., as 
the nominee of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for the Royal Gold Medal this year by reason of his works 
as an architect the Council have certainly sufficient 
justification for their recommendation. Mr. Jackson 
has carried out a large number of interesting works as an 
architect, works expressing individuality and, within 
reasonable limits, originality. As a general rule, Mr. 
JACKSON may be said to have founded his designs almost 
exclusively upon English architecture prior to the 
eighteenth century, and there is, in our opinion, no living 
English architect who has so thoroughly imbibed the 


spirit of the best work of our national art of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. If we were Buddhist, we 
should regard Mr. Jackson as the re-incarnation of the 
man who designed the west front of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and to no one could its restoration or repair be in 
our time more happily entrusted. The characteristics of 
Mr. Jackson’s work as an architect appear to us to be 
those of the prototypes on which it is founded. It is 
picturesque and piquant, but lacking in a fine perception 
of proportion. 


Mr. THACKERAY TURNER, secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, has been writing to 
the Times anent two south-country buildings of interest. 
He informs the public that Cowdray House, or rather its 
ruins, having become the property of Sir WEETMAN 
Pearson, the new owner has taken steps, approved by 
Mr. Turner, for the preservation of the ruins. The 
other building about which Mr. Turner writes is Puddle- 
town Church, Dorset. Here the Society is acting more 
in accordance with its traditional character, and protests 
against the extension eastward of the chancel and north 
aisle, notwithstanding that it is admitted that the chancel 
was at one time longer. The church seems to have been 
‘* elaborately refitted about the middle of the seventeenth 
century.’’ The objection of the Society is that “if the 
proposed enlargement were carried out there would be an 
ugly scar of new work both inside and outside the build- 
ing.’’ We are not told by Mr. Turner who were the 
vandals that reduced the chancel to its present length, 
or when it was done, but we might be pardoned for pre- 
suming that it was ‘‘ about the middle of the seventeenth 
century,’’ when the elaborate refitment was carried out, 
and possibly the vandalism was the result of a desire to 
remove the sedilia, piscina, and other traces of the de- 
votion of the original builders, or to lessen the cost of the 


elaborate seventeenth century work, either of which, in 


our opinion, was an unworthy motive, and in no way 
deserving of respect. I{.the seventeenth century men 
committed outrages to please themselves, why should we 
of the twentieth century refrain from undoing their 
iniquities and restoring the chancel of a church to the 
dimensions that we, as well as the original builders, con- 
sider more fit for the due performance of Divime 
worship? Of course, this is rank heresy to the Anti- 
Scrape Society, whose principles and tenets are opposed 
to the practice of artists of all ages prior to the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 


Tue lesson that Mr. Joun Nisser sought to teach in 
a recent lecture on ‘‘ Picturesque Streets’ to the Phil- 
osophical Society of Glasgow, that modern streets might 
be, and are, picturesque, 1s one of which ample illustra- 
tion is to be found in Glasgow, as the lecturer pointed out 
in his reference to George Street, St. Vincent Place and 
St. Vincent Street looking west, Sauchiehall Street look- 
ing east from Charing Cross, Trongate looking east from 
a point near Glassford Street, Great Western Road and 
Kelvin Bridge from a point in Rosebery Terrace, and 
Buchanan Street looking southwards from a line above 
West George Street. Mr. Nissper, in the course of his 
lecture, showed that although the traditional acceptance 
of what was picturesque adhered largely to the ancient 
town with the irregular thoroughfare, overhanging gable, 
warping roof, and the quaint construction probably en- 
hanced by the infirmities of time, full sympathy with 
the traditional was not to be despised, but an extension 
of our admiration to include the modern was profitable, 
as the ancient was not always available. Most frequently 
the picturesque street owed its beauty to buildings of 
quality in design, but it was evident that few streets were 
wholly good in architecture, and the faults of detail might 
be softened by atmosphere or distance. The principles 
regulating a picturesque street were a good sky line occa- 
sioned by the varying heights of ridges, chimneys, and 
such features as dome, tower, and spire, the variation 
of tone due to colour of material, and minor details such 
as projections, recesses and openings. 


~ 
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is 
; 


Drawn by Lustre Wiukinson, A.R.1 B.A. 


Bristow is exercised over the future of the three 
paintings by Hoaarru which were purchased of the artist 
in 1756 by the Vestry of St. Mary Redcliff, and for 
which he was paid 525]. ‘‘ in full of all demands.’’ The 


pictures remained in the church for a century, and were 


then purchased for the Fine Arts Academy, where they 
now are. But the Academy wants to get rid of them 
and proposes selling. Why not restore them again to 
their original home? 


Tue severity of unemployment at present existing in 
the building trade is illustrated by a request received by 
the Edinburgh and District Trades Council from the 
Edinburgh and Leith District Joiners’ United Trades 
Committee. The committee propose a reduction of 
working hours in the building trades from fifty-one to 
forty-four per week, as the most effective palliative for. 
unemployment. This, of course, 1s one way, but a more 
effective, failing for the present Tariff Reform, would be a 
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general reduction of wages, so that Great Britain may 
be able to compete on more equal terms with those com- 
peting countries in which Protection obtains. Reduc- 
tion of output may be a palliative for unemployment in 
the building trade, but it is not a remedy for the loss of 
business that the nation sustains through the operation 
of more favourable conditions under which foreign 
countries produce. The reason why we are being beaten 
under the existing conditions of Free Trade is that 
foreigners can find a market here for their surplus pro- 
duction, and as increase of production lessens its cost in 
manufacturing industries, the foreigner can produce more 
cheaply than ourselves because we are kind enough to 
take his surplus. 


Recent allusion in the Press to the repair of the 
Hampton Court clock recalls the fact that the maker of 
it was NicHontas OvrsIAN, appointed clockmaker to 
Queen Mary and ExizaBetu, whose initials, ‘“N. O.,’’ are 
visible inside the dial. Nicuouas OvurRsi1aN was one of 
the many skilled craftsmen who came from France and 
the Netherlands, to whom grants of ‘‘ denization ’’ were 
made to enable them to exercise their calling. We can 
trace in many Hnglish homes the influence of foreign 
artisans who were much employed here during the Tudor 
period of building and decorative design. On this sub- 
ject a valuable paper by the late Sir Diapy Wyatt was 
contributed to the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1869. The Hampton Court clock consists 
of three revolving discs, with a long pointer which tells 
the hour of the day, the day of the month, the month of 
the year, the phase of the moon, and the time of high 
water at London Bridge. The ‘‘ Clock Court ”’ at 
Hampton Palace was so called from the position of this 
astronomical clock in that quadrangle. This old clock was 
taken down in Wrtt1am IV.’sreign, but was replaced, ana 
now, according to the daily Press, has been thoroughly 
repaired. Other examples of foreign workmanship in this 
royal Palace are T1sou’s beautiful iron’screens, -which 
have been restored to their original position in the Privy 
Gardens. The Palace is indeed famous, and still con- 
tinues to maintain its world-wide interest in history and 
architecture. 


In connection with the question of the exemption of the 
London County Council’s school buildings from the pro- 
visions of Parts VI. and VII. of the London Building 
Act, 1894, a summons was recently issued by the district 
surveyor against Messrs. GaLBRraiTH Bros., the contrac- 
tors for the erection of the ‘‘ John Ruskin ”’ school for 
physically and mentally defective children (Newington), 
to enforce payment of fees under the Act in respect of that 
school. As a result, the magistrate decided that school 
buildings were exempt from the provisions of Parts VI. 
and VIL. of the Act, but that, notwithstanding this, the 
district surveyor was entitled to his full fees in respect 
of such buildings. As the district surveyors propose to 
continue to treat the Council’s school buildings as not 
exempt from the provisions of Parts VI. and VII., the 
Education Committee are of opinion that an endeavour 
should be made to obtain an express decision on this ques- 
tion. They therefore suggest that the solicitor should 
proceed with the application which has been served on 
the magistrate to state a case for the opinion of the High 
Court, and in the event of the case not being stated in a 
form likely to lead to a decision on the point, the com- 
mittee will report further. 


CONCOURS INTERNATIONAL D’ARCHI- 
TECTURE, PARIS, 1910. 
I.—Le concours a pour objet d’élaborer les plans d’une 
OLYMPIE MODERNE 

comprenant : : 

1° Les édifices, portiques, arénes, pistes, etc. . . . propres 
aux épreuves de sport et d’art inscrites au programme des 
Jeux Olympiques modernes ;? 


* Consulter la Revue Olympique de décembre 1909. 


2° Les aménagements servant aux spectateurs ; | 


3° Les édifices ou espaces nécessaires pour les cérémonies 


connexes aux Jeux; 
4° Les installations affectées & LTadministration, 
athlétes, etc. ; 


aux 


Les concurrents auront aussi & déterminer les particularités 


topographiques du site choisi ou imaginé par eux. 
II.—Les concurrents devront envoyer au minimum quatre, 


au maximum six cartons susceptibles d’occuper un espace ~ 
d’ensemble de deux metres cinquante de long sur quatre metres — 
L’un de ces cartons devra figurer un plan général _ 

Les concurrents pourront y joindre un mémoire — 


de haut. 
de la Cité. 
explicatif qui ne devra pas excéder quatre mille mots. 


IITI.—Tous les concurrents recevront un Dipléme com-_ 


mémoratif ; leurs envois seront exposés au public et feront 


Vobjet d’un Rapport général sur les résultats du Congrés ; ce 
La médaille — 


rapport contiendra la liste des concurrents. 
olympique, qui n’a été décernée que 17 fois depuis 1894, sera 
en outre attribuée au vainqueur du concours. Le jugement 


sera rendu par un jury composé de compétences internationales | 


au nombre de cing et représentant les différents points de vue: 
art, technique et sport. 


ITV.—Les concurrents sont priés de se faire inscrire autant 


que possible avant le 1 Mai1910. La liste des concurrents 


sera close le 1 Octobre et leurs envois devront parvenir avant 
le 15 Novembre 1910 a M. Gaston Trélat, Directeur de 
I’ Ecole spéciale d’ Architecture, Commissaire général du Con- 
cours, 254, boulevard Raspail, Paris, & qui on est prié 
d’adresser toutes les communications relatives au concours. 


COMPETITION FOR OFFICES FOR RENFREW 
PARISH COUNCIL. 


TT\HE conditions of this competition are, in our opinion, 

decidedly unsatisfactory. A deposit of ten shillings 
is required for them, which is only returnable to com- 
petitors who submit a bona-fide design. 


No assessor is mentioned, save that ‘‘ the estimates 


submitted by the competitors will be reported on by the 
measurers appointed by the Council.”’ 
Architects competing are required to state distinctly 


the rate of commission they are ‘‘ prepared to accept for 


the complete job.’’ 
Designs submitted 
competitors. 
The accommodation required includes board-room 


are not returnable to 


for Parish Council, to accommodate twenty-three and 


reporters, committee-room, offices for inspector, 
registrar, collector, and sanitary inspector, waiting-room 
for poor, strong rooms and stationery stores, lavatories, 


the | 


and cloakrooms, outbuilding for lamplighting stock, — 


covered shed for scavenging barrows, &c. 
of sizes is given except for board-room. 


No indication 


The site plan gives no information as to levels, sewers, — 


water, or gas supply. 


‘‘ Such plans, elevations, and sections as are neces- — 
sary ’’ are to be supplied to one-eighth scale and details 


‘‘may be also submitted ’’ to one-quarter scale. , 
The cost is limited to 1,4001. inclusive of architect's 


and measurer’s fees, and plans have to be sent in on OY 


before March 21. 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT AND | 


| 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF INFANT LABOURERS. 


By W. S. HoutpswortH, D.C.L. 


HE case of Evans v. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Lrp., | 
decided by the Court of Appeal on the 8th of last 
month and reported in a recent number of the Times Law | 


Reports, would seem to show that it is dangerous to em- 
ploy infants, who are out of work, as ordinary labourers if, 


in fact, the infant has been apprenticed to a specific | 


trade. In this case the facts were as follows. 
The applicant, aged about twenty, applied in July 1907 
to the respondents for work as a labourer, and was taken 


on by them in that capacity at 22s. a week. By trade he | 


was a stoye-grate fitter. He intended to return to this 
trade when the prospects of work improved. While in the 
employ of the respondents he met with an accident, and 


i 
was awarded compensation at the rate of 11s. 4d. a week. 
Subsequently he partially recovered, and light work was 
found for him at his original wage. The compensation 
was thereupon reduced by agreement to 1d. per week. In 
August 1909, after he attained twenty-one, he applied to 
the Court under the proviso to Section 16 of Schedule 1 of 
the Act, for a review of this agreement. The words of the 
proviso on which he relied run as follows :—‘*‘ When the 
workman was at the date of the accident under twenty-one 
years of age, and the review takes place more than twelve 
months after the accident, the amount of the weekly pay- 
“ment may be increased to any amount not exceeding fifty 
per cent. of the weekly sum which the workman would 
probably have been earning at the date of the review if he 
had remained uninjured, but not in any case exceeding 
one pound.’’ His contention was that if he had not been 
injured by the accident he would have returned to his trade 
of stove-grate fitter, and that in that case he would have 
been earning some 30s. a week. It followed, therefore, 
that the employers were liable to pay compensation on this 
basis, and not on the basis of 22s. a week. ‘Lhe County 
Court and the Court of Appeal (Cozmens-Harpy, M.R., 
and Fuercuer Mov.ton, L.J.) have upheld this conten- 
tion. Buoxuny, L.J., on the other hand, dissented. 
Tn his opinion the words of the proviso must be taken to 
refer to the money which the workman would have been 
earning if he had continued uninjured in the service of the 
same employer. It appears to us that there is miach 
to be said in favour of Lord Justice BuckLey’s view. If 
the other view is adopted it introduces a highly specula- 
tive element into the principle upon which compensation 
is assessed. Taking this case as an instance, how do we 
know that this person would have got employment at his 
trade of a stove-grate fitter? Have we any right to assume 
that he would succeed in getting such a job when he had 
failed to do so two years before? In fact, we might say 
that his chances of a job were possibly less, because he had 
ceased to practise his trade, and for that reason had be- 
come less efficient during his employment as a labourer. 
It would seem very odd that the Legislature should have 
intended the Court to embark upon these hazardous con- 
jectures as to a man’s chances of employment in a par- 
ticular trade in order to see what he ‘‘ would probably 
have been earning.’’ If, however, Lord Justice 
Buckury’s view be adopted, no such speculative element is 
“introduced. If an infant is taken on in any given capacity, 
e.g. as a labourer, or a fitter of some kind, it is per- 
fectly easy to say what wages he would probably be earning 
with that master and in that capacity if he had remained 
uninjured. We think, therefore, that the proviso to this 


section of the Schedule should be limited in two ways if it + 


is to work with any degree of certainty. In the first place 
it must be taken to refer to earnings with the same master. 
In the second place it must be taken to refer to earnings 
in the same capacity as that in which the workman was em- 
ployed by that master. The interpretation adopted by the 
Court of Appeal appears to us to require the Court to make 
a series of conjectures as to probable future events which 
could only be made with any approach to certainty by a 
first-class major prophet. Moreover, it is more than likely 
that it may inflict considerable hardship upon youthful 
mechanics out of a job. . Masters will naturally be rather 
chary of giving a job as labourer to one of these persons 
if they are to be landed with the obligation of paying to 
such a person compensation at the rate, not of an unskilled 
but of a skilled workman, because the Court thinks it 
likely that, but for the accident, the person would have 
got employment as a skilled workman. The obligations of 
masters to their employés under this Act are already suffi- 
ciently onerous. ‘They will be rendered still more onerous 
in the case of employés who are infants if this decision 
stands, because they will be entirely uncertain in amount. 
They will depend upon the Court’s view of what might 
have been the history and prospects of the infant in a trade 
he was not actively pursuing if the accident had not 
happened. It is almost inconceivable that the Legislature 
should have required any set of human beings to embark 
upon such an inquiry. 
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TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


ee the auspices of the National Housing and Town 

Planning Council a conference was held on Friday of 
last week to consider various technical points in the ad- 
ministration of the town-planning powers of the Housing and 
The members attending consisted 
and borough officials, 


chiefly of municipal councillors 
together with a few architects. 

Mr. Harold Shaweross, C.C., J.P. (Rochdale), the chair- 
man, in opening the proceedings explained that this con- 
ference of borough engineers and surveyors, together with the 
chairmen of committees, had been called because it was 
thought that as they would have most to do with the Act it, 
would be best if they could thrash out their difficulties. The 
Council had expected to have been able to consider the 
regulations to be issued by the Local Government Board, 
but these were not ready yet for publication. It was becom- 
ing every day more clear that the question of town planning 
was bristling with difficulties and that the Act would have 
to be considered very carefully. If the regulations were 
framed hastily, and proved unworkable, it would cause a 
great deal of trouble and would set back town-planning 
schemes in the near future. Judging by the difficulties that 
had already befallen those who had attempted to prepare 
town-planning schemes, it would seem that the question 
would be largely one of making roads for convenience and 
better access from one place to another. It would, he 
believed, be found very often impossible and unfair to make 
landowners bear the cost of roads they did not want. Conse- 
quently the cost of making such roads would have to be very 
carefully gone into. There would undoubtedly be a difficulty 
in getting a scheme through which was objected to on that 
score. Then there was the question of the respective con- 
tributions to be paid by two authorities for a road made 
through their areas at widely differing costs. 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, secretary, then read a letter from 
the Local Government Board, in which it was said that the 
President could not yet state what the procedure regula- 
tions of the Board would be under Section 56 of the Housing, 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, as they were still in course 
of preparation. Mr. Aldridge thought that this unreadi- 
ness was not altogether surprising in view of the many diff- 
culties that had been placed before the Board as a result of 
their conference in December last. The Secretary then pro- 
ceeded to deal with his memorandum on the cost to local 
authorities of (a) preparing a town plan; (b) the carrying 
of a town-planning scheme into effect. This memorandum 
has just been’ prepared by Mr. Aldridge as the fruit of his 
last visit to Germany, where he was in consultation with 
the leading town-planning experts, and it thus represents 
the result of actual experience. The memorandum was as. 
follows :— - 

(A) Tue Tecuntcat Cost or Preparrne a Town Puan. 

1. The Scale Necessary for the Survey Maps. 

The estimate of the scale necessary varies from that of 
1 to 500 to 1 to 2,000. City Surveyor Geusen is of the opinion 
that for very difficult areas the scale of 1 to 500 should be 
used. For general purposes 1 to 1,000 will suffice, whilst in 
some cases 1 to 2,000 will be sufficient. 

Nots.—Ordnance survey maps of the scale of 1 to 500 
are already in existence for most of the towns of Great 
Britain. A list of owners and the areas of the land in their 
ownership will of course be necessary for the later stage of 
town-planning work. 


2. The Value and Cost of Contour Models. 


There is much divergence of opinion as to the value of 
contour models. On the one hand it is pointed out that 
these models have no real value to the skilled men entrusted 
with technical work in the preparation of the plan, for the 
maps recording the survey give all that they need. On the 
other hand it is urged that, although such models are not 
essential to the technical work of town officials and skilled 
advisers, yet they are of great service to town councillors in 
enabling them to form a good judgment both as to the 
character of the town-planning problem of their town, and 
the merits of the plans submitted to them. 

Cost.—The range of cost of a good contour model is from 
501. to 2001. (1,000 to 4,000 marks). The price, of course, 
varies with the extent of the area to be modelled and the scale. 

3. The Cost of Equipping a Municipal Town-planning 
Department. 

City Surveyor Geusen, of Diisseldorf, estimates that to 
produce a town plan within a period of a year would require 
the following staff in addition to the town official, who would 
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give part of his time to the work, and overlook it :—Expert 
adviser, three draughtsmen, and two outdoor men. 

This estimate is for a town of the size of Diisseldorf 
(280,000 population), and applies to the land likely to be 
used for building purposes during the next thirty years, and 
to town extension work only, and not the replanning of the 
existing town. 


4. The Cost of a Town Plan when an Outside Professional 
Expert is Entrusted with the Whole Work. 

Professor Goecke (editor of Der Stadtsbau, Berlin, and 
one of the best authorities in Germany) states that a fair 
standard of remuneration for an outside professional expert 
undertaking the complete work, from first to last, of prepar- 
ing a town plan is twenty marks per hectare of land dealt 
with in the plan. As a hectare is 2.471 acres, this means a 
cost of about 8s. per acre. 


5. The Cost of a ‘‘ General Idea ’’ Plan. 

There is a strong opinion in Germany in favour of limit- 
ing the help given by professional town planners and experts 
to the preparation of a “‘ general idea”’ plan, leaving the 
task of completing the plan in detail to the municipal 
officials. Professor Goecke is strongly of opinion that this is 
the best course to adopt. Such a “general idea’’ plan gives 
the main lines of development, but does not plan every street. 

The fair standard of remuneration in Germany for the 
preparation of a ‘“‘ general idea’’ plan is five to six marks 
(5s. to 6s.) per hectare dealt with in the town extension plan, 
say from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per acre. In any case the stage of pre- 
paring a “‘ general idea’’ plan must be passed through, and 
Professor Goecke points out that once a good general idea 
plan has been adopted the detailed work of more closely plan- 
ning special areas can be accomplished without the aid of out- 
side experts. : 

Notre.—The statements of cost given above apply to Ger- 
many only. No attempt has been made to compare the scale 
of remuneration for professional services in Germany with 
the scale in this country for similar services. 


(B) THE Cost or Carryine A Town-PLANNING SCHEME 
INTO EFrect. 
1. The Distinction between a Town Extension Plan and 
a Town Plan Dealing with both the Existing Town and 
the Future Extensions of the Town. 


It is essential, that a clear distinction should be made 
between the scope of town-planning legislation in Great 
Britain and Germany respectively. In Germany a town plan 
can be made to secure both the replanning of areas already 
built upon, and the planning of all new extensions of the town. 
In Great Britain the power to replan areas already built upon 
is not given in the Housing and Town Planning Act, and 
therefore the action which our local authorities may take is 
limited to the work of town extension planning. 

In considering questions of cost of town planning ad- 
ministration this fact is of vital importance. It will at once 
be recognised that the heavy burdens of cost involved in the 
purchase of existing buildings and land for replanning at 
congested centres will form by far the greater part of the cost 
of German town planning work. 


2. The Conditions Governing the Cost of Carrying Schemes 
into Effect as relating to (a) land for roads; (b) cost of 
road making. 

The success of the work of town planning in Germany 
may be said to be due to the provisions relating to the width 
of street which by law the municipality can require. Under 
the Prussian Town Planning Act, 1875 (clause 15), a town 
council may require the owners of sites bordering the streets 
outlined in a town extension plan to give, without payment, 
the land for constructing a street 26 metres in width 
(85 feet 3 inches), and to bear the whole cost of constructing 
the street. 

The successful administration of town planning in 
Prussia has been due to this clause, for under it town exten- 
sion has not involved a burden of cost except in those cases 
where specially wide roads have been made, and even here the 
town councils of Prussia by negotiations have been generally 
able to induce the owners of sites to bear the cost. 

The point is of such fundamental importance that it will 
be well to state it in yet another way to make it absolutely 
clear. So long as the roads outlined in a Prussian town plan 
do not exceed in width 85 feet, the owners of sites are bound 
under the Act of 1875 to give the land for the roads free and 
pay all the costs of road-making. The cost to Prussian 
municipalities of town extension planning is—as far as 
normal roads are concerned—therefore absolutely nothing. 
The principle embodied in the 1875 Act is practically that of 


most of our. by-laws, viz., that the owners of sites shall give 
the land and pay all the cost of street-making. 

There is, however, one vital difference between the Prus- 
sian standard and our standard. With us 40 feet (in some 
cases 36 feet, and in a few cases 50 feet) is a standard which 


at one and the same time prescribes a minimum of 


width permitted and maximum of width for which 
the owner can be required to give land and bear cost of road 
construction. Moreover, under the Prussian Act the munici- 
pality can, if it so desires, permit a road to be less than 
85 feet in width, whereas under our by-laws every owner is 
compelled to make 40 feet roads (or 36 feet under some by- 
laws). 

inte is, therefore, a great need for clearly defining in 
the new town planning provisions the maximum width which 
town councils may require in regard to both width of roads 
and road construction. 

It is obviously out of the question that the present 
standard of 40 feet should hold good for town extension work 
under the new Town Planning Act. No town council would 
ever consent to the payment by the municipal authorities of 
public money for the purchase of land and for extra cost of 
road-making when the 40 feet existing standard is exceeded. 

Any payments thus made must be rigidly confined to 
special cases such as the construction of great lines of com- 
munication, the provision of specially broad promenades, 
boulevards, &c. The cost of making all normal roads must 
be borne by the owners and not by the ratepayers. 

Happily the Local Government Board have power under 
the Act (clause 55 and schedules 4 and 5) to make provisions 
governing this question, and the Board will, without doubt, 
properly conserve the interest of the ratepayers by prescrib- 
ing in these provisions that the grading of widths of roads for 
(a) main arteries, (b) secondary roads, and (c) residential 
streets, shall in a town planning scheme be secured without 
cost to the community. 


(C) THe Cost or Wipe Bournyarps, Open Spaces, &c. 


In Germany many of the wide boulevards have been con- 
structed on the sites of abandoned fortifications. These sites 
have generally been sold to the municipal authorities by the 
Government, and after land has been allotted for the pur- 
poses of parks, open spaces and boulevard construction, sites 
for public buildings, &c., the remaining sites have been sold 
at prices which have often paid, or nearly paid the total cost 
of land purchase. The cost of boulevard construction in such 
cases has been paid by the municipality. 

In other cases of specially wide new streets leading out 
of a town the municipalities have negotiated with the owners, 
and in most cases have been able to induce them to give the 
land, and pay all the cost of street making. ‘ 

Where such roads are planned from the first to be used 
by tramway companies these companies bear a part of the 
cost. The owners of sites in specially broad streets, however, 
find that it is to their interest to have the streets of special 
width—for their heavier expenditure on road making is more 
than compensated by the increase in the value of their sites. 

The land for open spaces and squares is also often given 
by the owners on the ground that their property adjoining is © 
increased in value, In regard to these open spaces, &c., it is 
quite consistent for the municipal authority to pay a part of 
the cost of road-making. 


(D) Tue Distrisurion or Cost or PLANNING BETWEEN A 
NuMBER OF OwneERS OF Smart Priors or LAND. 


The difficulty of dealing with land in Germany is much 
more complicated than in Great Britain for there are in 
Germany a greater number of small owners and land 
speculating societies. The difficulty of dealing with the 
various owners has produced the Lex Adickes at Frankfort, 
and ‘it is probable that before long this law will apply to 
most of the German cities. This law provides that where 
there are a number of small owners with interests in land to 
be dealt with in a town planning scheme the area can be 
treated in bulk and the cost of street-making consolidated. 
After the roads have been made, and deductions made for 
cost of road-making a redistribution of sites or values takes 
place. The process is, however, an intricate one, and as the 
matter is provided for in clause 58 of our new Act the actual 
procedure for dealing with such cases as these will, without 
doubt, be carefully framed by the Local Government Board. 


SUMMARY. 


In summarising these notes it may be stated that the first 
and last technical cost of preparing a German town-plan- 
ning scheme, apart from the work of survey, is about 8s. per 
acre of land dealt with in the town extension plan. 


; 
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The cost of the ‘‘ general idea’’ plan is in Germany from 


' 2s. to 2s. 6d. per acre. 


The cost of carrying a scheme into effect is, as far as 
normal roads are concerned, nothing, beyond the cost of 
municipal oversight. 

German town councils are safeguarded by the Act of 1875 
against claims for compensation for land and cost of road- 
making so long as the road does not exceed 85 feet in width. 
All cases in which this width is exceeded are dealt with on 
their merits, and in most cases the municipal authorities 
are successful in inducing the owners to give the additional 
land and to pay the cost of extra road making. 

It is a matter of most urgent importance that our town 
councils should be similarly safeguarded. If they are not 
thus safeguarded it will not be too much to say that hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the money of ratepayers will be 
expended without proper justification. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


1. The Prussian law of 1875 referred to in the above notes 
has its equivalent in laws passed at later dates by other 
States in the German Empire. The standard as to width of 
road varies a little, but not much. In the adjoining kingdom 
of Saxony it is, for example, 24 metres as against 26 metres 
in Prussia. 

2. In order to keep the issue quite clear, the fact that 
German councils in most cases make the streets has not been 
mentioned above, as the councils collect from the owners 
of sites this cost of road making as soon as the sites are 
covered. The fact however remains that the owners give the 
land free and pay all the cost of road making. 


The first resolution to be proposed and carried was as 
follows :— 

‘‘ That in the opinion of this Conference it is advisable 
that the general course to be adopted in making a town 
plan should be left to the various local authorities, and that 
as far as practicable the ;4,,;th Ordnance maps be utilised for 
schemes with a view to minimising the cost of preparing the 
same.”’ 

Considerable discussion was aroused by the reference in 
the memorandum to the necessity for obtaining outside 
expert advice on the preparation of a town plan. Mr. 
G. T. Jackson, J.P. (Salford), emphasised the danger of 
making any general recommendation in the matter whereby 
it might appear as if they thought that their Corporations 


were not intelligent enough to know if they needed extra 


help. If the Act was to be made a success it was important 
that the autonomy of local bodies should not be interfered with. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall, J.P. (Manchester), said that the 
authorities of this country had not had intelligence enough 
to ask for town-planning powers until the evil had gone so 
far that the minimum of good would come from them. The 
unanimous experience of other countries was that an expert 
was of the utmost assistance. In Prussia, when they ob- 
tained a town-planning Act in 1875, they started without 
expert advice; but it was soon realised that mistakes were 
being made, and outside assistance was at once called in. 
The present local officials are doing extremely useful work, 
but the general health of the community is being ruined. 

Mr. W. Harpur, M.I.C.E. (Cardiff), speaking as a city 
engineer, said that up to the present local authorities have 
had no voice whatever in town planning, and consequently 
officials could not be regarded as having been failures. The 
people responsible for town planning in the past were the 
landowner and his architect, whose chief aim had been to 
put his houses as close as possible. Now that the autho- 
rities had at last some controlling powers, they would see 
to it that such abuses did not occur again. To do this there 
was no necessity for expert advice. 

Mr. P. Wright (Newport) contended that although the 
expert adviser might have proved a success in Germany, it 
should be remembered that the constitutional standpoint is 
different. In Germany the burgomaster was practically 
king, whereas in this country we are ruled on democratic 
principles. Borough surveyors understood the local condi- 
tions and requirements far better than any outside expert, 
whose first work always was to get all the information out 
of the local authorities and then to write a report at a 
substantial fee on it. The greatest evils of the past had been 
created by landlords and their architects, and it behoved 
those present to watch carefully that the new Act contained no 
loopholes which would allow a repetition of those faults. 

Mr. Lasker (York Housing Association) regretted that 
there appeared to be such a dislike to the word ‘ expert.” 
Probably the number of people in this country who could 
be considered experts in town planning was not more than 


a dozen. It was only suggested that they should prepare a 
‘* general idea ’’ plan; they would not go into the complete 
details. It was hard to see what harm would be done if the 
Local Government Board recommended the employment of 
one or other of these experts. The cost of so doing would be 
infinitesimal compared with the benefits that would arise. 

Mr. Alex. R. Stenning (President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution) said that the architects who are advising the 
big landowners do understand thoroughly what they are 
about, and that the owners were only too willing and anxious 
to make proper housing schemes. Overcrowding was caused 
not by them, but by the small landowner, who wanted to 
put as many houses as possible to the acre. 

Mr. R. M. Cameron (Edinburgh) expressed a hope that 
it would not become a battle between the local authority and 
the expert. The intention of the Act was that each autho- 
rity should do the best it could with its own problem. As 
there were no two towns in which the conditions were pre- 
cisely the same, it would be well if each were left to attend 
to its own business. 

The second resolution put before the meeting was as 
follows :— 

‘‘ That this Conference is of opinion that in the future 
the land for all normal roads authorised in town-planning 
schemes should be provided and the cost of road-making 
borne by the owners of adjoining land, and not by the rate- 
payers, and that local authorities should have the power to 
require land to be given up to a maximum width of 80 feet 
for main arterial roads, and further to require the carrying 
out by the owners of road works to a width of 50 feet.”’ 

Mr. W. H. Hickson (town clerk, Rochdale) complained 
that the Act was not sufficiently definite as to who should 
bear the main or entire responsibility. It was desirable that 
general regulations should be so framed as to prevent any 
undue burden falling upon the local authorities. Under the 
present law the cost of laying out roads as required by the 
by-laws sometimes ultimately fell upon the local authority. 
Some towns already possessed exceptional powers of their 
own as to the width of roads, and it was desirable that 
they should not be surrendered for those in the Act. 

Alderman E. Purcell (Liverpool) took exception to the 
statement that town planning had only been thought of in 
this country during the past year or two. They in Liver- 
pool had been studying it for years. So far as their muni- 
cipal powers would allow they had always insisted on new 
roads being made as wide as they possibly could; and where 
the owner would not do so they did it at their own cost, their 
total outlay on road widening during the past twelve years 
being one and a quarter millions. Under their own Act, 
which was passed last year, all new main roads are made 
80 feet wide without the payment of any compensation to 
the landowners. If still more land be needed, it is paid for 
at the average price before development. In practice, land- 
cwners proved very willing to co-operate with the Corpora- 
tion. Some with property on the outskirts approached the 
Council and asked that the new 80-feet roads should be 
joined up with their own as they found it enhanced the value 
of their property. Alderman Purcell proposed the follow- 
ing addition to the above resolution :— 

‘‘ That in’ the event of more land being required for the 
purpose of further widening of the road, the owner shall 
receive payment at a price equal to the average price of the 
land before development.’”’ 

This was seconded by Mr. Brodie (city engineer, Liver- 
pool), and carried. 

Mr. G. W. Bailey (town clerk, Bournemouth) also pro- 
posed that to the second resolution, requiring owners to carry 
out road works to 50 feet, as given above, the following 
words should be added :—‘‘ Or such other minimum width 
not less than 50 feet as local authorities are entitled to 
require under the local Acts or by-laws, or may in 
practice have obtained.’’ By this addition those councils 
who already possessed greater powers than those outlined in 
the resolution would not have them taken away. The pro- 
posal was adopted. Finally the following resolution was 
agreed to without discussion :— 

“That in the opinion of this Conference provision 
should be made in town-planning schemes for the building 
line to be defined (as in the Hampstead Act), and sufficient 
land dedicated in order that for future widening land may 
be taken by the local authority without compensation for 
constructing a road not exceeding 80 feet in width.”’ 

The short session of the Conference in the afternoon was 
mainly devoted to the discussion of three additional resolu- 
tions which had been sent in by representatives. The first was 
as follows :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this Conference provision 
should be made in town planning schemes for secondary or 
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non-traffic streets or by-roads to be made of less width than 
that allowed under the by-laws, provided that the building 
lines on the opposite sides of such streets or roads be not less 
than 50 feet apart.”’ 

Mr. Shaweross, the chairman, said that the object of the 
above resolution was to minimise the cost of constructing those 
roads where it was not intended that heavy traffic should pass. 
Under present conditions there was a quite unnecessary ex- 
penditure of a large amount of money in making many roads 
capable of resisting the heaviest kinds of traffic, which would 
only have vehicles of the lightest. kind. The money saved by 
removing this anomaly would be devoted to an improvement 
in the quality and comfort of the houses. 

Mr. J. 8. Birkett, solicitor to the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust, said that when they came to lay out the suburb 
they found that all their intentions would be frustrated by the 
restrictions of the by-laws which prevented the arrangement 
of squares, &c., and rendered compulsory the making of even 
subsidiary roads to a width of 50 feet. As it was proposed 
that the majority of the roads in the suburb should be sub- 
sidiary ones, the outlay involved was very great. So the 
Trust got a special Act of Parliament, under which they are 
allowed to make roads, limited to 500 feet in length, of a 
width of 20 feet, provided that the houses on each side are not 
less than 50 feet apart. In this way they had been saved 
thousands of pounds, and in consequence the houses were able 
to be built better and let cheaper. Such a provision was of 
very great importance in the drawing up of town planning 
schemes, for it enables the architect or owner to lay out his 
sites to the best advantage for the occupants, and also with a 
finer artistic effect. Where a road was only wanted for access 
to the houses on that road, it was quite unnecessary to have 
wide macadam thoroughfares 40 or 50 feet in width, with their 
heavy initial outlay and heavy cost of upkeep. Of course, 
where wide roads are desirable, they were able to have them at 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Councillor H. B. Bates (St. Helens) said that he knew 
from experience of instances where a great many small houses 
had had to be crowded together on a small area owing to the 
expenses of street construction having been so heavy. 

Mr. J. A. Brodie (City Engineer,’ Liverpool) considered 
that if the reduction in the width of street works were accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in the open areas there 
would be no great objection to the resolution. In the Liver- 
pool Act of 1908 the Corporation had power to deal with streets 
in that way. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall (Manchester) suggested that in a great 
many cases the open space insisted on by the Act could be given 
with much greater advantage in the form of playing grounds 
than in the form of streets of a quite unnecessary width so far 
as the traffic was concerned. The success of this arrangement 
had been already demonstrated at Sheffield, where there was 
an admirable grouping of cottages round an oval playground. 
If such an open space is provided, there was no objection to 
allowing quite a narrow space between the houses. It was of 
enormous importance that playgrounds should be brought near 
to the dwellings of the mass of the people. The children’s 
health would be far more improved thereby than by insisting 
on wide streets. 

Alderman E, Purcell (Liverpool) mentioned that in Liver- 
pool they were now empowered to ask any builder or owner 
developing an estate for one acre in ten. Such open spaces 
are not paid for, but the owner is let off the payment of street 
works for a certain amount. The Corporation take the land 
over, and are responsible for the upkeep. There have been, so 
far, two instances where this power has been put into force. 
In Liverpool the minimum width between the houses was 
36 feet, 

Mr. Raymond Unwin expressed his conviction that it would 
be a great mistake to lay down any hard and fast regulation 
as to the exact width necessary for a street. In Hampstead a 
width of 50 feet has worked very well; but there might very 
easily be circumstances under which a lesser width would be 
desirable. If the reduction in the number of houses to the acre 
was insisted upon to the extent that they knew to be desirable, 
it was essential that the owner of the land should be spared 
the present exorbitant expense of the road construction. It 
was very necessary that the laws wielded by the authorities, 

that the legal requirements should be flexible and permit of 
the laying out of narrow as well as broad roads. It might 
be desirable in some places to have roads 80 or 100 feet wide, 
and equally desirable to permit of narrow ones. In the present 
day there was a great need for a law by which houses could 
be set back in by-roads or groves, so as to escape the noise of 
traffic. The interests of the public would, of course have to 


be safeguarded by preventing any such facility in the case of 
roads which mi 


ght be later used for heavy or main traffic, | accou 


He therefore moved as an amendment that the resolution 
should be framed so as to include such a phrase as ‘‘ Or such 
width as may be adequate.’’ 

Mr. W. H. 8. Dawson (City Engineer, Bradford) thought 
that it was far better to have the open space all round the 
houses than in the form of occasional public playgrounds, 
which became in time a sort of no man’s land. There would 
not, perhaps, be such an objection to these latter if they 
could be supported and maintained out of the rates. But even 


aes 


if they were upheld in this way, he was still of opinion that it 


was better for children to play in their own backyard than in 
any playground. 

Mr. Horsfall said that if good was to be effected by this 
Act they would have to leave something to the discretion of the 
local authorities. He was perfectly certain that there would 
be no difficulty in getting an adequate amount of open space 
in a given area if the scheme is first drawn up by the local 
authority and then submitted for approval to the Local 
Government Board. 

Dr. §. C, Lawrence (Medical Officer, Edmonton) said that 
as a medical officer of health he could not support the amend- 
ment. To introduce the word ‘‘ adequate’’ was to use a 
word that was best barred. Moreover, the amendment was 
inconsistent with the spirit of their morning’s proceedings, 
when much was heard of 80-feet roads. No official or coun- 
cillor could be so wise that when he labelled a street as 
secondary he could be certain that it would not in 30 years 
become a primary road. His experience of common play- 
grounds did not lead him to be charmed by them. They shared 
the character of public schools in being hotbeds of disease, 

It was eventually decided’ that the first resolution should 
be referred back for the consideration of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

The following resolution was accepted without discus- 
sion :—‘‘ That the Local Government Board be asked whether 
a local authority, under a town planning scheme, has the 
power to make any of the roads shown upon the plan when it 
wishes to do so, and whether in such cases the cost of such 


roads could be collected from the owners of ‘the frontages 


either at the time the roads are made, or at the time that the 
adjacent land is built wpon.”’ 

The third and last resolution, which, it was mentioned, 
came from Mr. H. V. Lanchester, was as follows :— 

‘That with a view to limiting the number of buildings to 
be placed on the land, it would be advisable to define these 
by the number of cubic feet of room space that can be placed 
on an acre of land, rather than by defining this in any other 
way.”’ 

Some discussion took place before it was decided to refer it 
to the advisory committee. Mr. EK. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 


insisted on the absurdity of strictly limiting the number of 


buildings to the acre and making the same number applicable 
to every class of structure, whether houses, chapels, ware- 


houses, schools, and so on. He was also strongly in favour of — 


being allowed to group houses together so as to leave large 
open spaces at intervals, as opposed to each house having its 
own little piece of ground. The proper way of dealing with 


a big scheme was to provide for playing fields as distinct from’ 


ordinary open space. The Dulwich College Estates governors, 
of which Mr. Hall is chairman, had set apart 160 acres of 


land out of two square miles for playing fields. The aim 
should be to provide a number of oases, 
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LIVING ARCHITECTS. 


LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
WO. 31, SIR THOMAS DREW, P.R.H.A., LL.D. 

IR ROWAND ANDERSON and Sir THomas Drew 
are at the head of the profession in Scotland and 
Ireland respectively, and hence we have considered it 
fitting that their counterfeit presentments should appear 
together in our pages. We are able to inform our readers, 
amongst whom Sir THomas Drew has many friends, that 


he is progressing slowly towards recovery after his recent 


operation. 


’ RUSHTON HALL, NORTHANTS. 
\ H illustrate some characteristic interiors by Mr. Tf. 
GraHam Jackson, R.A., the nominee this year 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects for the Royal 
Gold Medal. 


DODFORD CHURCH—INTERIOR VIEW. 
HIS illustration completes our series of views of Mr. 
ArtHuR BarrLerr’s very successful church, an 
nt of which appeared in our issue of January 28. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM 
BUTTERFIELD. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


— ae 


yt somewhat curious fact connected with them was that, 
though signed by paymaster and contractor, his own name 
ind address were both conspicuous by their absence from 
ach and all of them—an embodiment of the adage ‘‘ not the 
yorkman but the work ’’—a striking contrast to the habit 
if many grave-masons, the name of one of them in a recorded 
neident being so largely and so conspicuously sculptured on 
he gravestone that a wag, who, till then, had supposed it 
0 be that of another man well known to him in life, asked 
he mason with seeming innocence if it was intended as a 
omb for himself. 

_ As has been well said, ‘‘ Those who differed from him for 
he moment nevertheless greatly respected his character, 
yecause they saw, added to his high professional knowledge, 
1 depth of religious feeling and conviction which could not 
‘ail to attract admiration.”’ 

His masterly care in the design and arrangement of tile 
davements, and specially as to the right place for a pecu- 
iarly beautiful blue-grey tile of his, greatly exercised him; 
20t content with this, his formule for their laying, and re- 
ention in a cleanly state when laid, appears in a somewhat 
engthy document well worth perusing; it shows his great 
shoroughness. . = 8 
_ It would ill become such as I am to venture to criticise the 
ubandonment of the tile in church and other floors for the 
revailing method at present of the marble chequers or the 
alain stone floor; all I would say is that the tiled floors of 
uch men as Pugin, Butterfield, Street, Pearson, and others, 
und of a great amateur, the late Lord Alwyn Compton, 
Bishop of Ely, are too much things of beauty to be ignored 
yr unprized ; that they, one and all, should be the embodiment 
4 much thoughtful attention is what I think all of you will 
agree about without much argument either way; that none 
af these methods fall into the rut of a mere passing fashion 
mr craze might not perhaps be an unnecessary warning; any 
vay, let us steer clear of the old French nursery jingle :— 

“Dans la gendarmerie, quand un gendarme rit, 
Tous les gendarmes rirent, dans la gendarmerie.”’ 

His mouldings usually are simple in section, but very 
elling in effect, and show his great gift of self-restraint and 
in entire freedom from fussiness; perhaps some of us 
night think the charm of a little more variety might have 
seen better, but that was not his way. 

His loyalty to, and love of, the English square end once 
ed him, when at Norwich, to playfully describe the great 
upse of its cathedral as ‘‘a piece of Norman extravagance.” 
Rugby Chapel, a case of necessity, is the only apsidal end 
of his of which I am aware. His reverence for St. Mark’s at 
Venice, and his study of its motives, were very great. The 
satterns of his niello ornament were rich, varied, and 
narked the great value he set on subordinate matters. His 
ove of the blue known as ‘‘cerulean’’ was often gratified in 
the decoration of his woodwork. His beautiful ridge-crest- 
ings which, after all that has recently been said in favour of 
the half-round ridge, were but a survival or revival of old 
methods ; poor manufacture of unworthy and oftentimes 
vulgar models have, I fancy, had something to do with this 
change of procedure. Possessed as he was of the ‘single 
aye,’ there was nothing trivial, flighty, evanescent, or 
fashionable about his work ; his natural reverence of mind 
and high sense of responsibility and duty, as he understood 
it, prevented this. 

A slight discrepancy having occurred to a feature in a 
shurch of his, discovered some short time after its completion, 
its builder had little peace given him till it had been recti- 
fied ; it was no case of ‘‘ extras and omissions,” but of simple 
dbedience. 

He objected to the term ‘‘organ chamber,”’ preferring 
“organ room,’’ and he preferred ‘‘nimbuses’’ to the more 
usual ‘‘nimbi.’’ 

That there was a certain lack of repose in some of his 
later works, many of his staunch admirers will be unable to 
deny. Generosity in his patrons may have contributed to it, 
proving that ‘‘ the lean hound hunts the best.”’ 

_ His many designs in ‘‘ Instrumenta Ecclesiastica ’’ show 
great refinement, restraint, and originality. His great love 
xf constructional colour only wants ‘the kindly hand of 
Time ”’ to sober it into. perfect beauty ; may at least some of 
iis works be left intact to receive it. 


. — 


__ * A paper read at the last meeting of the Architectural Asso« 


ation by Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, F.R.1.B.A. 


Possibly owing to my failure to understand the reason 
why, I may be pardoned for thinking that, unless it was 
unavoidable, his lozenge-wise diapers would have been less 
restless and disturbing in effect had they been made parallel 
(as they almost invariably are not) with the lines of the 
gables themselves. 

His dealings with old work, though on the same lines as of 
the men of the Middle Ages, were scarcely perhaps at all 
times quite sympathetic ; he built what he liked, and as he 
liked, sometimes a little perhaps to the detriment of the charac- 
ter and complexion of the old work adjacent ; even in this he 
at any rate showed as much regard for it as have those who 
have already dealt with some of his own work. His numerous 
village churches, quaint and beautiful though. they are, some- 
times show some of this want of sympathy with ancient 
methods, both as to construction and design. 

Those of you who know Caudebec, where one Guillaume le 
Telier, the architect, spent all his days and -efforts on one 
church, and was finally buried in it, will marvel that Mr. 
Butterfield could have done so many, and so well, separated 
as they were both by time and distance, and each receiving 
so much of his personal attention. The failures in much of 
our work of to-day may in some measure be pardoned when 
we think of this great difference in modern methods which 
has caused the favoured few of us to be almost ubiquitous. 
Personally, I think better work, or at least brighter times, 
might come with a trifle more spreading of it. 


The Man. 


So little that is known of his character as a man as I 
have, after some effort, been able to get together must be the 
sole apology I can offer for writing a comparatively brief 
paper, when I had fully hoped to be able to prepare a much 
longer one with which to test your forbearance. 

His familiar figure was fairly well known when walking 
out for a visit to his club, the Atheneum, to get his “dish 
of tea,’’ and perhaps to hold conversation with those persons 
there whose privilege it was to know him, or to write occa- 
sional letters on various Church matters, in which his tren- 
chant and caustic humour found a congenial outlet; or, 
maybe, on architectural or antiquarian subjects to the 
journals most concerned with them. 

We must not forget, too, his forceful methods as an 
admirable and voluminous correspondent ; he not only wrote 
long and very scholarly letters, but every sentence and every 
word of them had its due place, weight, and measure most 
exactly apportioned. In courteous terms few could hit 
harder, or in more knightly fashion, those delinquents, be 
they who they might, whose faults and failings he deemed 
it to be his duty to hit; that word ‘“duty’’ was to him 
in all ways and at all times a masterful monitor who would 
put up with no shuffling and tolerate no form of weakness 
that could be cured or averted. 

Excellent letters of his on theological subjects have ap- 
peared from time to time in the Chtirch papers signed ‘A 
Churchman ’’—they all teem with interest and originality 
and show clearly the bent of his powerful mental equipment. 
He was, as a Church dignitary once said of him, ‘‘no ordi- 
nary theologian,’ adding that ‘‘ architecture is his least 
quality’’ ; this, of course, in illustration of his value as a 
master of the first-named attribute. 

He objected somewhat to ‘‘firms’’ of architects, being 
quite unable to understand how each, having a mind of his 
own, could manage to work comfortably with that of any 
other. This is, of course, a matter of temperament. 

It may perhaps seem somewhat out of place here to say 
much as to his deeply religious life, and yet how still more 
feeble than they are would be my remarks, or indeed those of 
anyone else, were all mention of it to be omitted ; it did not 
prevent, nor do I see any reason why it should, his occasional 
indulgence in a quiet humour quite his own, free though it 
necessarily was from all insane frivolity ; such would have 
been opposed to his natural thoughtfulness. ; 

That he came so little out of his shell was a distinct loss to 
his professional brethren, but he could not change his nature, 
and probably never attempted to do so. No better illustration 
of his hermit-like life and his retiring habits can perhaps 
be recalled than the fact of his non-appearance to receive in 
person the Gold Medal given by the late Queen Victoria, to 
the nominee, as he was, of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (for the reception of which many of us would cheer- 
fully walk a long way barefoot), on the plea that it would be 
‘contrary to the habit of his whole life”’ ; indeed, it is said 
that he went so far as to remark that he would rather 
relinquish it altogether than accept it, if the conditions com- 
pelled him to attend personally in order to receive it. 
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No one could do otherwise with truth than recognise his 
amazing industry, which never once slackened during his long 
career till failing eyesight compelled him to desist. 

Very few of the so-called practical men (so well put to 
rebuke by the late Mr. Micklethwaite) ever took more pains 
than did Mr. Butterfield to prevent chimneys from the chance 
of smoking. He would doubtless have been well abused had 
they done so (and, no doubt, some practical man sent for, as 
solely able to cure them). How few among those concerned 
are ever grateful to our friend in keeping them clear of the 
nuisance. His chimney-pieces at 4 Adam Street, seemed like 
a reflection of himself as in a mirror. 

He united the Christian gentleman with the architect in 
a way which we may all strive to emulate, and, if we can, to 
copy. 
P Though perhaps hardly to be described as a “‘ broad- 
minded man,’’ he was most certainly a high-minded one, 
aiming at excellence rather than the dictates of any mere 
passing fashion ; he never sought nor cared for popularity. 
He was opposed to the new cult of letting the workman think 
and act for himself, specially till found fit to do so, As a 
rule it is thus far at any rate to be feared that, in the 
abstract, he is not. 

His loyalty towards good builders when found worthy 
after experience of them showed his keen sense of justice ; his 
firmness in rejecting bad material soon revealed him to the 
slippery ones who had made experiments with him, as a man 
who would in no way allow himself to be trifled with. One of 
the former kind who built a house for me was so loyal to all 
his ways and habits that, though I was delighted to find 
such a rare form of virtue, I confess it became at times some- 
what of a trial of patience to myself. 

As I have said before, léyalty in others he could, and did 
respect: to wit, in speaking of his man-servant, of whose 
devotion to himself he always spoke with dry, but very sin- 
cere and deep personal regard. He possessed little, if any 
tenderness towards disloyal workers. 

A frequent remark of his was, ‘‘ Are you quite sure of your 
measurements? ’’ and yet another, ‘‘ People will abuse me 
because I will use brick.’? This latter was certainly made 
by one who well knew how to use it; his strong sense of the 
value of ‘‘ texture’’ was very real years before it became a 
popular word with us of to-day; there was little sympathy 
shown by him in the use of any art cant, his method being 
rather to be art, than to talk about it. 

A frequent reply to questions in conversation was ‘‘ With 
a view to what?’’ as was another, used during his works 
towards adverse criticism, oftentimes as unreasonable as 
illogical, ‘‘ Mr. , I have a conscience.’”’ We can say 
with Tennyson, he ‘‘ reverenced his conscience as his King.”’ 
Every line that he drew or caused to be drawn was the out- 
come of fervent and personal thought and devotion to his 
work, as he saw and believed it to be right, and he was never 
content or satisfied till the very best that could be contrived 
had been arrived at. The old saying that ‘‘ the gods see every- 
where ’’ was quite unnecessary to him ; he made it his busi- 
ness to do that, too, neither sparing his assistants nor him- 
self over any small, or seemingly small, requirement ; with 
him nothing was thought to be so. One great point in his 
favour was his feeling that all the parts in his work were 
necessary to the whole, not being, as is too frequently the 
case, studied merely as separate items, often quite ‘‘ out of 
key ’’ with the mass ; in this his thoroughness in his work is 
generally apparent at once. 

With the advertising spirit of his later days he had no 
patience. 

His remarks on ‘‘ Church Seats and Kneeling Boards,’’ 
excellent in many ways, are somewhat marred by a too dog- 
matic spirit, avoiding deliberately, as they do, all elasticity 
or compromise to suit them to the possibility of adaptation 

to varying positions or circumstances. It is, however, only 
just to say that for some forty years he fought nobly for his 
system ; as a friend of his has said, ‘‘ A church was nothing 
to him if it did not lead to worship.” 

It speaks volumes that works so many, so various, so 
original and remarkable in many ways, should have fallen at 
all into the hands of so able and yet so reserved a man ; this 
in itself is a comforting proof that reticence is little, if any, 
real barrier to those who have an opportunity afforded them 
of showing their knowledge and love of ‘‘ The Mistress Art.”’ 
His great seriousness in every phase of his long life was so 
different to the usual tone of life around him; this charac- 
teristic possibly grows less as time runs on. 

In his later years he drew but little with his own hand 
(though few of his brethren had probably drawn in their 
, time more than he) ; he spent very much thought and care in 


criticising and amending the work of his staff, his then idea. 
being that it was a ‘‘ waste of effort’’ to do otherwise. 

It is perhaps to be regretted greatly, even from an 
archeological point of view, that the countless measured 
drawings of old work made by him (very much of which it is 
to be feared is now no longer in existence) have not descended — 
to us for careful preservation, or, better, for opportunities of 
study and perhaps of fruitful inspiration.. Probably his fear 
of mere soulless coypism of them may have led to other 
methods of dealing with them, but that, like many points of 
interest to us about him, will probably remain unknown. He 
was no mere imitator. Imitation may be ‘‘a sincere form of 
flattery ’’ ; with many nowadays it is frequently, I fear, an 
insincere form of robbery also. The only deliberate copying of 
any ancient work by him that I am aware of (and that, no 
doubt, with very full knowledge of its entire suitability to his 
needs) was when the mouldings of the caps and bases of the 
nave arcade in St. Albans, Holborn, being similar in section 
to those in similar positions in Tintern Abbey, were repeated 
with excellent results, thus proving the wisdom of his choice 
of them. 

He ruled his own lines; they were those of none other. 
He ‘decorated his constructions, but never constructed his 
decorations. ”’ : 

I was, as a pretty constant attendant in the sixties at 
All Saints Church, Margaret Street, acquainted with nearly 
every line of it, and considered it then, as I still do, a- 
masterpiece of planning and suitability to a most difficult 
site, besides being full of most interesting and original de- 
tail, all admirably put together, and in every sense well 
built. 

We architects are sorely tempted to admire a fine church 
when we might perhaps be better employed, and even when 
worshipping in an ugly one we are still unsafe, being then 
tempted to reflect how much, were we but given the oppor- 
tunity, we could improve it, therefore the works of Mr. 
Butterfield have not, and cannot be expected to escape our 
criticism. 

The Friend. 

Grave and unsympathetic as he was supposed to have been 
to and by many, he was by nature one of the kindliest and 
most hospitable of men to those few who had the good fortune 
to possess his friendship ; such always prized it. 

My personal introduction to him was in 1867 at my old 
office in Duke Street, Adelphi (long since pulled down), and 
a most interesting memory it remains. The kind old friend 
who brought us together, still happily living, has given me 
much aid in preparing this short record, and specially in 
lending me the drawings on the walls of Melbourne Cathedral, 
Rugby parish church, and Ascot Priory, and thus showing 
you specimens of a cathedral, a parish church, and a com- 
munity chapel. How I wish he were here to-night to describe 
that interview. His racy account of it would add much more 
to your edification and enjoyment than I can ever pretend 
to give you ; few, if any, can be found to reverence the memory 
of Mr. Butterfield more than he. When criticising a window 
sent round for Mr. Butterfield’s approval, he flipped at so 
many of the portions of it with his forefinger while objecting 
to form or colour, in order that these unsatisfactory parts 
might be taken out and substituted with something more to 
his taste, that the few surviving portions might well haye 
reminded the glass-painter of the story about the model of 
Wallenstein’s horse—‘‘ The head, neck, legs, body and tail 
are new, all the rest is the real horse.”’ 

Some few old friends may perchance be living who yet 
remember his familiar figure, Sunday after Sunday, in the 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, in days 
now long passed. 

What a source of comfort is the feeling of the reality still 
attached to loyal work and service by the knowledge that one 
so forgotten to the world at large, as he seems to be, should 
be still so well remembered and honoured in his own profes- 
sion, in and through the many works he has left us. 
‘* When I am forgotten, as I shall be, and sleep in dull, cold 
marble,’? is no more applicable togWilliam Butterfield (so 
far as we are concerned) than it is to Cardinal Wolsey. We 
architects cannot look upon any of his buildings (whether 
known as his work, or not) without wishing to know more 
about them. We, at any rate, should always be thankful for | 
the possession of these many remembrances of him kept green 
as it must be in and through his work. ; 

Among the architects of the Victorian age alone what 4 
wide field for study and observation might be evolved by any 
earnest young student among us as to their varied and various 
methods of producing their effective characteristics in their 
several works. For instance, if we compare those of William 
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Butterfield and William Burges we shall find in those of the 
former a simple directness of aim produced by the use of 
ordinary materials trained and used for a definite effect, while 
the other puts up huge stones for the sculptor to do his bidding 
by liberating from them, as it were, the racy figures full of 
humour, of forms, both human and animal, sacred and pro- 
fane, hidden within them, full as they are of exhaustive (and 
possibly exhausting) studies from Greek and medieval lore. 
So varied are the motives at work in various brains. As 
restorers or preservers of old work we shall do well to act on 
the wording on the tomb of another great architect of the 
same era (J. L. Pearson), ‘‘ Sustinuit et Abstinuit.”’ 

Let us (when we can do so with a clear conscience) try and 
speak kindly of one another’s work. 

It is a good and hopeful sign that we are now so keen in 
our wish to know more of the ways, characters and personali- 
ties of the men themselves, as well as of their works, far more 
than has hitherto been cared about; like the pleasant re- 
unions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, unknown 
in old days, this cannot but be helpful.to us. The more we 
know of each other the better for the progressive influence of 
our art, nor is it at all inimical to that friendly rivalry which 
should lead us on to greater excellence. This has already been 
done here, at least once before, when George Devey and his 
works (many of which I know and greatly admire) were 
brought before you in an admirable address by Mr. 
James Williams, which, though I could not hear, I could 
and did read and think about with much enjoyment. Of a 
type differing from William Butterfield, he at any rate 
resembled him in one way, being in every:sense a true English 
gentleman ; like him too, in being brought in contact with 
many great and remarkable men, he could always hold his 
own with them, and receive, as he merited, their apprecia- 
tion, both of himself and of his gifts. 

We architects are not a wealthy body, and the exception 
does not prove the rule. May be, our epitaphs will resemble 
the last words of a divine, ‘‘I die, as a Bishop should, with- 
out money.’’ May we also resemble that Bishop as to the 
latter half of the sentence too—‘‘ and without debts.’’ 

William Butterfield has gone to his rest, and well earned 
it. I can wish nothing better for the younger members of 
the Architectural Association than that they may live ta meet 
with the same success he did, and may also be led to imitate 
him in deserving it, as he did ; even after all a far better con- 
dition of things than being busy over undeserved work. 

His funeral, in the churchyard at Tottenham, like his 
life, was, by his own wish, of a quiet and unostentatious 
character. He lies in the spot selected by himself adjoining 
his close and intimate friend Prebendary Wilson: so ‘in 
their death they are not divided.” 

In conclusion, I think I may venture in the name of those 
present to thank my friend on your behalf (as I certainly 
shall on my own) for the loan of those drawings by Mr. 
Butterfield, which he lent and sent me specially for your 
edification and pleasure this evening. 

Mr. G. H. Frttowxrs-Prynne said it was with the 
greatest possible pleasure that he proposed a vote of thanks 
to the author of the paper, a friend of old standing; and he 


was sure a more enthusiastic lover of art and architecture did - 


not exist. The paper really made them think of the past 
leaders of their profession, and he believed it would there- 
fore be of great use to students. The architecture of Butter- 
field showed originality, strong feeling, and an intense love 
of colour, and although in the study of his work, as in the 
study of all artist’s work, they must sometimes be dis- 
appointed, yet they must admit the disappointment came 
from their own standpoint, and they should remember that 
Since they were apt to learn more by their own failures than 
by their successes, the failures of past leaders could be help- 
ful in the same way. It was well to speak kindly of one 
-another’s work, and yet, if there was one profession in which 
“unnecessary bitterness was often shown it was in that of 
architecture. Disparaging remarks were often made about a 
professional brother’s work, and one wondered to what. pur- 
pose, and in no case was that better exemplified than in the 
work of Butterfield. The men who generally criticised with 
bitterness were the least worthy todo so. Butterfield was one 
of the men over whom a battle of criticism had raged. The 
speaker could remember his being described as the Fra 
Angelico of the age, and though that was an extreme view 
—for it must be admitted he was sometimes placed on too 
high a pedestal—at the same time, there was that much 
truth in the title as befitted the originator of constructional 
decoration. They must not lose sight of the fact that he was 
‘religious from beginning to end. At the Institute on Mon- 
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day last they had had a paper on Bodley, another Victorian 
architect with Butterfield. In the two men, however, they 
had two different characters, one unsympathetic and the 
other loving, and yet the two men absolutely akin in art, 
one constructional and the other a master in applied decora- 
tion. All the great artists of church architecture in the 
last century, especially Pugin, Street and Bodley, were men 
who had studied deeply the ancient work, and though in- 
fluenced by it they all showed strong individuality, and it 
was certainly only the basis of their own architecture. 

Mr. H. H. Sraruam, in seconding the motion, said the 
illustrations hung round the walls represented Butterfield’s 
conservative attitude. They were interesting to him, and 
they would be to those who remembered the Gothic revival. 
The time of that passion for Gothic had now passed, but he 
had the feeling aroused by some of Butterfield’s churches 
that they embodied that sort of originality which kept it 
alive still in spite of new movements. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow said he hoped they would not forget 
to include in the vote of thanks their expression of gratitude 
to the friend of Mr. Harris who was good enough to allow 
the beautiful drawings by Butterfield to be exhibited that 
evening. Although Mr. Butterfield was a man of retiring 
nature, it would be of interest to members of the Association 
to know that he took a keen interest in their work, a fact 
which appealed to the speaker in a simple and unexpected 
manner. At one time, said Mr. Farrow, when he was giving a 
series of lectures at the Association on ‘“ Construction,’’? Mr. 
Butterfield wrote him a long letter carefully pointing out the 
best method of laying tiles upon a roof and desiring him to 
impress upon the students the results of his experience. The 
letter was beautifully written, clearly argued, not merely as 
to the diction, but as to the proper method and the logical 
reasons for the method. That letter showed that Mr. Butter- 
field must have read and studied the A.A. Brown Book ; 
it showed, too, that he had a keen interest in the instruction 
which was being given to the younger members of the pro- 
fession. It showed also how jealous he was in his endeavour 
that the best should always be done in everything in connec- 
tion with architecture. Mr. Farrow said he was perfectly 
unknown to Mr. Butterfield, a stranger to him, but because 
of his interest in the Association Mr. Butterfield had under- 
taken to write such a letter to one of the lecturers. Mr. 
Prynne had remarked on the coincidence that there were lec- 
tures on two great Victorian architects as Bodley and 
Butterfield in one week. They must all admire the work of 
those great men and recognise it expressed their in- 
dividuality. It was the fashion to say nowadays that Gothic 
work was archeological, but those men of the nineteenth 
century were ardent students of all the old work ever done 
in medieval times, and they expressed in every building that 
they did their individuality, and that was the charm of 
Butterfield’s work. They did not imagine he was the same 
kind of man as Bodley or Street ; they recognised that his was 
a different personality, and if for no other reason than that 
his work must always be worthy of study to students of the 
present day. 

Mr. W. Mitrarp said he had only seen, like many other 
students, Butterfield’s work from outside, and that evening 
was the first time he had seen drawings of it. In referring 
to the criticism of another’s work, he urged that it could 
not be fair until those who would pass judgment were ac- 
quainted with all the conditions and had examined the work 
from top to bottom, back to front, internally and ex- 
ternally. 

Mr. ArtHuR Keen said he thought Butterfield was not 
only an artist, but that he was just as great as a constructor 
pure and simple. A letter from Mr. Halsey Ricardo had 
been handed to him that evening, and he wished to quote 
from it. Mr. Ricardo wrote:—‘‘I have reverenced Butter- 
field’s: work since I was a schoolboy at Rugby, and my 
amazement at his power and the intensity of his romantic 
poetry of feeling increases as the years pass by, and 1 learn 
sadly the terrible difficulties of expressing oneself in build- 
ing. The astounding majesty of the narthex at St. Albans, 
High Holborn, and the inexplicable beauty of the nave 
arcades of All Saints, Margaret Street, to take two handy 
London instances, compel one to shout and to cry at the same 
moment. How the conviction of the man burns through all 
he did.”’ 

Mr. TxHropore Fyrre supported the vote of thanks, in 
which the President joined. Mr. Swinfen Harris briefly 
replied and the meeting terminated. 

[In the list of works by Mr. Butterfield included in our 
last issue the church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, 
was inserted in error.—ED. | 
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-PLANNING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


Rg. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, F.R.1I.B.A., presided. over, 


a provincial meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
Derby on Friday, when the subject of school planning was 
discussed. 

The subject was introduced by Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., the architect to the Derbyshire education com- 
mittee, who has designed a number of schools since 1903, differ- 
ing essentially from the central hall type. Speaking gener- 
ally, the Derbyshire education committee had decided that 
the schools should be built to accommodate from 250 to 550 
children (which is the best number for a teacher to supervise), 
and that the number of classrooms in a school should as a rule 
be six. Having dealt with a number of reasons in favour of 
a six-room school, Mr. Widdows called attention to the plans 
of his first attempt at cross-lighting and cross-ventilation, 
and said it was amusing now to read the correspondence of the 
Board of Education on the subject of this plan. It was trying 
to one’s patience, but by sticking to their guns they got the 
plan through at last unaltered, for they then received the 
grandmotherly information that they were not to build more 
than five schools on those principles. For his part he would 
rather see the Board leading the way and providing provincial 
architects with good ideas, instead of which they had a Board 
which not only did not lead the day, but hindered those who 
were trying to get out of the rut. Some day the Board would 
find out that light and air were two of heaven’s greatest bless- 
ings. Describing the plan, the author pointed out that the 
central part of the building can, by the use of screens, be 
turned into what is practically a central hall. In the case of 
infants the central part and the two corridors adjoining form 
playing places for the children in wet weather. It is a help 
to the teachers to be able to have the children divided into 
three groups at recreation time, instead of having them all 
together in a central hall. The corridors are 13 feet wide, 
and he fixed on this width because it enables two boys side by 
side to perform extended drill without knocking the walls or 
one another’s knuckles. The corridors are provided on each 
side with double doors opening into verandahs. In wet 
weather no rain enters, and drill takes place in what is prac- 
tically the open air. The verandahs, moreover, in wet weather 
provide shelters before the opening of school, and the cost of 
covered sheds is avoided. The windows in the end gables of 
the classrooms are swing lights and are 9 feet 6 inches from 
the floor, so that the light does not fall direct into the teacher’s 
eyes. The side windows are provided with hoppers at the 
bottom and swing lights above, the hoppers being air inlets 
and the swing lights outlets. The hoppers open not more than 
four inches, and are formed with a deep rebate at the top, and 
thus compel the incoming air to travel in an upward direction. 
If hoppers are made to open more than four inches the air 
comes in horizontally, catching the teacher’s head. To further 
assist the ventilation, more particularly in inclement weather, 
a fireplace is provided in each room, together with two 14 inch 
by 9 inch air flues, one on each side of the fireplace. These 
air flues are continued down to the floor, and have regulating 
grates at floor and ceiling level. It is essential that these 
should be continued to the floor, as there is more dead air below 
the level of the window-sill than above. The heating of our 
schools is, as a rule, by means of low-pressure hot water, with 
ventilating radiators in each room. No room has less than 
14 square feet of heating surface per 1,000 cubic feet of con- 
tents, and if the rooms are at the end of a circuit this is in- 
creased to 18 square feet. In all cases ventilating radiators 
are reckoned at half the efficiency given in the catalogues to 
compensate for the extra quick circulation of air brought from 
the outside and warmed by these radiators. In the matter 
of lighting the net glass area is one-fifth of the floor area of 
each room. For artificial lighting electric light is used where- 
ever available, but in most cases gas is the only illuminant 
to be had. In such cases they used single inverted incandes- 
cent lights arranged to spread the light equally, the bottom 
of the globes being 8 feet 3 inches from the floor. To obtain 
satisfactory lighting the ratio of candle power to square feet 
of floor area should not be less than 3 to 5. The classrooms 
are 11 feet in height to the wall-plate and 14 feet to the ceiling. 
Greater height produces an unnecessary strain on the 
teacher’s voice. What we aim at is not a large body of dead 
air, but a smaller body of air frequently changed. When it is 
realised that each child ought to have 1,500 cubic feet of air 
per hour, it will be seen how necessary it is to change the air 
frequently and how little help is an extra 2 or 3 feet in height. 
It is, of course, desirable that as much sunshine as possible 
should be obtained in each room; and in a building with cross 
lighting it does not matter materially how the buiiding is 


placed on the site, as sunshine is sure to reach each room some 
time during the day. The floors are usually of maple nailed 
to coke-breeze concrete, or are of wood blocks on concrete. He 
had tried two small jointless mastic floors, but neither has 
proved a success. He had also tried asphalt, but it is cold to 
the feet. There is a fortune awaiting the man who can bring 
out a suitable jointless floor which shall be both warm and 
durable. The walls and ceilings are plastered. In infant 
schools a height of 4 feet from the floor, and for older children 
5 feet 6 inches, is made of hard plaster coated with green com-_ 
position for free-arm drawing. This is cheaper than glazed — 
bricks and serves a double purpose. Where possible cupboards 
are worked in as part of the structure, and cumbersome pieces — 
of ugly furniture are avoided thereby. As regards painting, 
they rely on white and green externally. Internally the wood- 
work is usually a light green, and the walls above the dark 
green dado are treated a light warm buff. To show that cross 
lighting and cross ventilation does not tie one down to one 
type of plan, Mr. Widdows exhibited plans of other schools 
he had designed, and proceeded to touch on the arrangements 
made for sanitation. In conclusion, he said that the ten- 
dency among architects is to regard doctors as cranks and 
faddists. Unfortunately some are, but certainly not all 
Architects will do themselves no good by ignoring the doctors. 
There are very few architects who understand ventilation, 
or who take the trouble to try to understand it. They swallow 
some firm’s patent nostrums, and that is as far as they go. 
The doctors have come to stay, and architects must rise to the 
occasion so as to be able to debate the questions with the 
doctors. For his part, he hoped the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will go more into it, and make their examinations 
more drastic in the matter of ventilation, lighting, and heat- 
ing. He hoped, too, that the day is not far distant when 
architecture will be made a close profession, just in the same 
way as law and medicine, and when the time comes for a Bill 
to be presented in Parliament, he appealed to medical men 
to give their support, and help in getting that Bill through. 
It is time something was done. In Derbyshire he had seen 
a window-blind on which the advertiser describes himself as 
‘“ architect and undertaker.’’ Let them hope that this will 
soon be no longer possible, and that the Local Government 
Board will guarantee official architects their position, just_ 
as they have done in the case of the medical officers of health. 
It is to be regretted that education architects have not a society 
among themselves, so that they could meet and discuss the 
various difficulties that arise. Such a society would be of 
inestimable value; but we are all so busy that it has been, 
so far, impossible to find anyone able to spare the time to start 
such a society. A difficulty would be met at the commence- 
ment as to who should be admitted. In some counties the 
schools have been placed in the hands of the county surveyors. 
Can it be said that in all cases such are architects? Have 
they had the proper training? He could not understand 
anyone satisfactorily performing both duties. In all but the 
smallest counties there is sufficient work in each department 
to keep an official going. How, then, can a county surveyor 
give the proper time and attention to schools? Be that as 
it may, official architects lose much by not having a society. 
From the Board of Education they get practically no help; 
merely criticisms, and these anyone can make. On a com- 
mittee, too, there are sometimes members whose actions do not 
conduce to efficient and smooth working. A society would be 
of great value and assistance in dealing with such men. 

Mr. R. G. Kirkby, A.R.I.B.A. (Bradford), said there was | 
no doubt that in a few counties reform has taken place in 
regard to school planning, but it was much to be regretted that _ 
perhaps 70 or 80 per cent. of the schools being erected in the 
country were totally unsuitable for the present requirements _ 
of education. He had lately visited a number of schools in 
Birmingham, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, and certainly — 
considered Mr. Widdows’s schools were much superior to many 
of the types they saw exhibited on the walls. Mr. Widdows | 
had been successful in obtaining good light and efficient ven- 
tilation in every classroom. He had been much struck with | 
the great marching halls in the German schools, and thought — 
there should be more provision made in English schools for 
physical culture. The conditions of Staffordshire and Derby-_ 
shire differed from those of Bradford, as they had in those 
counties flat sites and positions which were not exposed, and he 
felt that the schools being erected in Bradford were more stit- 
able for that city. At Bradford he was planning a school with — 
verandahs facing the south in order that in summer time the | 
side of the classroom could be thrown open and the children — 
would be practically in the open air. He was very much im-— 
pressed with the adaptability of Mr. Widdows’s schools, and 
their general artistic appearance both inside and out. 

Dr. Reid, medical officer of health for Staffordshire, re- 


: 


, 
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ferred to his astonishment when after the Eduéation Act he 
received a plan for a new school of the central hall type. He 


refused to pass it, and as a result of consultation with the 
“architect they came to the conclusion that the only way to 


build schools was to build them as they did hospitals. 
Reid described the salient features of the now well-known 


Dr. 


Staffordshire pavilion schools, and strongly urged that all 
schools should have cross window ventilation. He would go 


further, and would not pass a school which opened into a’ 


corridor. It had been said that the pavilion type of schools 
occupied a large site and were costly to build, but that was 
not so. There was no reason why they should not have two 
or three storeys each with verandahs, and as a matter of fact 
at Bangor they were building a three-storeyed University on. 
that plan. In Staffordshire they allowed 40 inches of ven- 
tilation per child, and the air was changed six times an hour, 
and they allowed 26 to 28 feet of heating area per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Mr. Owen, His Majesty’s inspector of schools, thought 
the differences with the Board of Education had been exag- 
gerated. He admired Mr. Widdows’s work, but at the same 
time he was one of the most daring school architects of the 
country, and he would not condemn many of the schools which 
had been built under the regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Widdows himself admitted that architects did not 
understand ventilation, and surely architects must have been 


asleep, for they were called on to design schools before the 


passing of the Education Act. 

Mr. Edwards, city architect, Sheffield, pointed out that 
the primary consideration in the planning of schools in the 
past was to secure proper supervision by the head teacher, 
and now he thought they were inclined to rush to the other 
extreme, and they might make a mistake in treating schools 
purely as seminaries. A great many of the mistakes in school 
planning were undoubtedly due to the competition system, 
because an architect knew he would stand no chance of 
winning a competition if he went far outside the usual lines. 
He considered it an advantage to have an official’ architect 
who could consult with various other officials. 

The Chairman said the central hall system was introduced 
from the point of view of supervision. He deprecated the 
idea of forming another architects’ society, and pointed out 
that if school architects wished to meet and discuss matters, the 
Royal Sanitary Institute would afford them facilities. 

Others who took part in the discussion were Dr. Berwise, 
the Mayor of Derby, Mr. E. W. Small, and several head 
teachers, one of whom, Mr. Cley, of Long Eaton, said that 
since being in a school built by Mr. Widdows his staff had 
not suffered at all from teachers’ sore throat. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


"Mage great church of Santa Sophia at Constantinople formed 

the subject of a paper read by Mr. J. B. Fulton, 
A.R.I.B.A., before the Society at a meeting held on Thursday 
evening, February 24. 

Mr. Fulton, who has made an extensive study of this build- 
ing, dealt in detail with the historical circumstances surround- 
ing its erection. Built in the sixth century A.D., by order of 
Justinian, to replace the old church which had been destroyed 
by fire—the cause of which may have been a suggestion from 
the Emperor himself—it occupied five years ten months from 
commencement to dedication. 

The work of Anthemius of Tralles, the greatest architect 
the world has ever known, Santa Sophia ranked with the 
temples of Karnak and the Athenian Parthenon as one of 
the great pinnacles of architecture.. 

Spanned by a great dome vieing in beauty with the blue 
dome of heaven over the Sea of Marmora, the cliffs, flowers 
and forests of his beloved land of Asia Minor, Anthemius’s 


_ masterpiece surpassed all previous works, and stands to-day 


————— 


—to quote Mr. James Fergusson—“ the most perfect and the 
most beautiful church which has been erected by any 
Christian people.”’ 

It was the culminating point of ancient art at which for 
once in the history of art east and west joined hands, a 
lasting monument to the genius of Anthemius 

Structurally, Santa Sophia, on the authority of M. 
Auguste Choisy, astonished its contemporaries by its won- 
derful lightness ; to them it appeared, to use their thoroughly 
Oriental form of admiration, that its dome was suspended in 
space by an invisible power, so slender were the supports that 
upheld it. Yet so sound and logical was the construction that 


_ with the exception of the four corners which were evidently 


the weakest points of the building, and had been thrust 
about 18 inches back from their original positions, the vast 
system of arches stood to-day apparently sound. Everywhere, 
both within and without, great piers had been built, and 
after the Turkish occupation, the four minarets were built in 
the sixteenth century. 

Internally, the acoustics were perfect, and the original 
arrangements were such as to give appropriate emphasis to 
the altar. In the words of Professor Aitchison, ‘‘ As the 
interior of the Pantheon strikes one as the most sublime 
building, the exterior of the Parthenon as the most perfect, 
the exteriors of some of the French cathedrals the most won- 
derful, the interior of St. Mark’s as the most gorgeous, so the 
interior of St. Sophia strikes one as the vastest building one 
has seen.”’ 

The great beauty and charm of the interior lay, not only 
in the constructive features, but also in the power and beauty 
of great horizontal cornices placed at the correct relation to 
heights and broken only on plan. To the speaker this was 
the secret of Byzantine design, and nowhere had it been used 
to greater advantage than in this vast pendentived hall. , 

Standing at any point in the nave, the eye moved from one 
vista to another in endless variety. The golden vaulting of 
the aisles and galleries gave colour and distance, while all the 
nearer features carried the eye to the great dome crowning all. 

The views of the nave from the aisles and galleries were 
unsurpassed, the columned low-vaulted richness of the aisles 
contrasting with the seemingly infinite height of the nave. 

Analysing the details of the plan, Mr. Fulton explained 
that the four great stone piers or buttresses measured 67 feet 
6 inches by 25 feet 2 inches by 101 feet 8 inches apart from 
north to south, and not only did they carry the weight of the 
cross arches, but were also designed to take the thrust of 
pendentives, supporting dome, and cross connecting arches 
supporting dome. 

The necessary depth of the buttresses allowed for openings 
to be left forming the north and south aisles ; while the thrust 
of the dome necessitated the buttresses being carried to the 
height of the base of the dome far above the roofs of aisles, 
forming features in the elevation which are so charming and 
logical. 

The dome, supported upon forty piers, rose 46 feet 9 inches 
above the cornice, and internally ribbed ascended to a great 
circle 574 feet in diameter. The length of the church exclu- 
sive of apse, was 244 feet 6 inches, while its breadth, including 
aisles, was 228 feet 104 inches. 

Mr. Fulton illustrated his paper by a number of photo- 
graphs of the building, and a beautiful and interesting series 
of measured drawings and sketches. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Fulton for his lecture, 


and a discussion led by the president, Mr. Percy Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., followed. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HOUSES IN 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.* 


HE early part of the seventeenth century witnessed in 
England a great change in architectural style. No 
set of architectural forms has remained unaltered 
for any great length of time. There has always been a ten- 
dency towards change. But during the Gothic period— 
z.e. from about 1100 to 1500—there was a strong family like- 
ness between all the successive forms. The sixteenth century 
saw the introduction of a fresh strain of blood—the Italian— 
and the seventeenth century saw the complete domination of 
architectural treatment by Italian detail. It was in the 
early years of that century that the foreign forms began to 
gain the mastery over those handed down by the ancient 
Gothic traditions: traditions, however, which died hard, 
and, like the remnants of a conquered race, maintained a 
precarious existence in remote districts. 

Northamptonshire is famous for its spires and _ its 
squires; it is, therefore, a matter for no surprise if the’ 
churches connected with the former and the houses connected 
with the latter are worthy of particular attention. As 
a matter of fact it is a county extremely rich in architectural 
treasures, and a general history of architecture, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic, could quite well be illustrated by 
examples taken only from within its borders. It has many 
villages. Horace Walpole called it ‘‘a clay pudding, stuck 
full of villages,’’ and there are few of its roads that would 
not take you in an hour’s drive, by the almost obsolete method 
of horse-drawn vehicles, through four or five of them. 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 
on February 24 at Carpenters’ Hall. ‘ 
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The county, therefore, is an admirable district in which 
to study old houses ; and it possesses, among others, some fine 
examples of those of the seventeenth century ; and the con- 
ditions are rendered all the more favourable by the fact that 
the native building material is a very excellent stone. 

About the period under consideration a number of men, 
famous in history, had houses within the shire. John 
Norden, the surveyor, writing in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century, and finishing his work in 1610, said, ‘“‘ The 
fertility, salutary air, pleasant prospects, and conveniency 
of this shire in all things to a generous and noble mind have 
so allured nobility to plant themselves within the same, that 
no shire within this realm can answer the like number of 
noblemen as are seated in those parts.’’ He then goes on to 
give lists of over fifty men who lived in fine houses. Among 
them may be mentioned Lord Burghley, at Burghley House ; 
Sir Christopher Hatton, at Kirby and Holdenby ; the Lord 
Mordaunt, at Drayton; Sir Anthony Mildmay, at Ape- 
thorpe ; the Lord Compton, at Castle Ashby ; Sir Edward 
Montagu, at Boughton ; Sir Thomas Tresham, at Rushton ; 
Sir John Spencer, at Althorp; John Brudenell, at Deene ; 
and Edward Cope, at Canons Ashby, whose daughter 
married a Dryden. But in addition to men with well known 
names were many others (one in almost every village), 
squires who housed themselves comfortably and left tangible 
evidence of the prosperity of the time in the shape of hand- 
some houses. 

A great number of these houses have disappeared ; some 
have ‘perished along with the families who built them, others 
have been replaced by more modern structures. But there 
are enough remaining, either wholly or in part, to give us a 
very good idea of the kind’of house that was in vogue when 
James I. occupied the English throne. 

There is, for instance, the manor house at Great Adding- 
ton, typical of many manor houses of the county, simple but 
picturesque in outline, depending on its gables, its large 
chimney-stacks and its mullioned windows for its interest eOr 
Pilton manor house, the home of one branch of the Tresham 
family, placed, as most manor houses were, next to the 
church and grouping happily with it. The church itself has 
more than local interest, for here in the year 1630, when the 
manor house was still comparatively new, were married the 
parents of John Dryden. Again, there is an old house at 


design. 


Chacombe, in the south-west of the county, called the Priory, 
which was rebuilt in the eighteenth century, but retains its 
quaint porch of the seventeenth. 

So far there has been little or no evidence of Italian 
feeling, nothing, indeed, beyond the symmetrical treatment 
which the study of Italian models fostered. Here we get a 
touch of Classic detail in the balusters just below the roof of 
the porch, and in the little obelisks which adorn the busy 
gable; the gable itself derives its ancestry probably from 
Dutch sources, either directly through the imitating of Dutch 
masons, or else indirectly through the study of Dutch books of 
This is a strong probability, but by no means a cer- 
tainty ; for a great deal of the foreign-looking work of this 
period was designed and wrought by English craftsmen. 


Among the smaller houses may also be mentioned one at 


Hardwyck, built by a Sir Francis Nicholls, whose descendants 
have long disappeared from their home, but who has left as 
his memorials the remains of his house, a tomb in the 
church and a charity. The house has suffered much since 


it was built as a manor house ; it is now a farm-house, whose 


windows the cocks and hens may approach without pre- 
sumption, but it retains a quaint circular bay-window, 
adorned, after the fashion of the times, with the coat of arms 
of Sir Francis, the builder. 

Hardly distinguishable from these houses in point of 
style, although built nearly fifty years later, is a house at 
Brockhall, which bears the date 1677. When we remember 


that at this time Sir Christopher Wren was rebuilding the 
City churches, and that St. Paul’s Cathedral was already 


designed, and, indeed, begun to be built ; when we compare 
the fully-developed Classic treatment of these buildings with 
this little farm-house, we can realise how long the old tradi- 
tions lingered in remote places. The same moral is pointed 
by the Grammar School at Clipston, partly school, partly 


master’s house, and partly almshouse, built in 1672. The 


only touch of the later manner is in the central turret, which 
may be a later addition. 

So far the houses we have seen have been the simple 
efforts of village workmen, the unpretentious vernacular of 
the country-side. We will now look at some houses of more 
importance, where design was more consciously studied. The 
first of these belongs to a very curious group, the outcome of 


the quaint pedantry which marked the closing years of the 
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sixteenth century and the opening of the seventeenth. It 
was built by Sir Thomas Tresham, of Rushton, a leader of the 
Catholic party ini Elizabeth’s reign, and a man who suffered 
much for his religion. He passed many years in confine- 
ment, but emer ‘zed from time to time into a restricted free- 
dom, ‘and being a great builder, he seized these opportunities 
to carry out curious schemes nae he had evolved in the 
weary hours of his imprisonment. One was a triangular 
lodge i in the grounds of his home at Rushton ; this embodied 
he idea of Eis Trinity, everything being in ihypees or multi- 
ples of three. Another was a small House which he built 
near another seat of his at Lyveden. This sets forth the 
Passion of Christ. The building is in the form of a Greek 
cross, with a great bay at the end of each arm; each side of 
each arm is of the same length, the body of the plan thus 
consisting of five equal squares (four arms and the centre). 
In the frieze of the top cornice is a series of Latin legends, 
appropriate in their reference to the object of the building. 
In the frieze of the lower cornice is a series of seven devices 
emblematic of the Passion, duly recurring. They comprise 
the cross, the crown of thorns, the ladder, the lantern, swords, 
spears, the seamless garment and the dice, the money-bag and 
thirty pieces of silver. Round the base of the building 1s 
placed a row of shields which have never been carved, ‘but 
which, like those on another building of Sir Thomas’ s, the 
Market House at Rothwell, may have been intended to con- 
tain the arms of his friends. The detail of the windows is in 
the ordinary manner of the time and district. The cornices 
are of the most refined Italian profile ; ; there is no building 
of the period which has their equal in this respect. The front 
door is ‘‘correct.’? The internal detail is more mixed, but 
before briefly examining it a sight of the plan will bring 
the quaintness of the building more vividly before you. 


In the interior the subsidiary doors are, many of them, 
flat. pointed, and where they are treated in the more 
fashionable Classic manner, there is a certain freedom of 
handling which relieves them of insipidity. 

Lyveden was not the chief seat of the Treshams, that 
was at Rushton; but it was an important place, and the 
grounds were laid out in a manner almost lordly. Not 
much of this work is distinguishable at the present day. 
This building, which you have seen, was not the principal 
house at Lyveden; it was in the nature of a toy, and lay at 
some distance from the actual manor house, beyond the 
ornamental gardens. Behind the chief house, a consider- 
able portion of which still exists, stretches a large grass 
field, where may be dimly dimarned the curved panies and 
gentle slopes which formed part of the lay-out, now almost 
obliterated by ‘‘Time’s fell hand.’’ But at the top of the 
field there is a long terrace of earth with a prospect mount 
at each end, and along one side of it runs a narrow sheet of 
water, part of a large canal or lake. Nearly three centuries 
of neglect have overwhelmed the design, but this fine ter- 
race, and the straight lengths of water, now black with 
overhanging bushes, stir the imagination to reconstruct 
what must once have been a magnificent piece of garden 
planning. 

Lyveden new building was still unfinished when Sir 
Thomas Tresham died in 1605, and it was never completed, 
for his eldest son Francis was deeply implicated in Gun- 
powder Treason, and a few months after his father he too 
died, in prison, and so cheated the headsman. 

The estates were confiscated and the chief seat of the 
family, Rushton Hall, was involved in the ruin. Lyveden 
eventually came back to the family, but Rushton ‘passed 
away for ever, and was purchased by the Cokaynes, 
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Viscounts Cullen, who established themselves there for two 
centuries. 
consequences, for after a few years the new owners began 


some very considerable building operations which gave the © 


house its distinctive character. In approaching it, the 
whole of what is seen (except the south front, which was 
rebuilt after a fire in the middle of the last century) is 
Cokayne work. It is only after entering the court-yard that 
the earlier work is visible. The original house of the 
Treshams had been built about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and Sir Thomas had done something in the 
way of alteration and embellishment. It had been built 
round a court-yard ; the Cokaynes lengthened two wings of 
the court and connected them with a one-storey arcade, or 
corridor. They also addel an attic storey with a balus- 
traded parapet broken at intervals with large dormers. 
The whole effect is singularly happy, combining stateliness 
with a pleasant play of fancy. The Cokaynes followed the 
lines laid down by their predecessors, and’ whereas Sir 
Thomas had ornamented his gables with the trefoils of 
Tresham and the date 1595, they made use of the same de- 
tail, but adorned it with the cocks of Cokayne and the 
dates 1626, 1627, and 1630. And so, standing in the court- 
yard at Rushton, as the eye wanders from gable to gable, 
you are reminded of one of the most picturesque events in 
English history and of the downfall of a once powerful 
family. 

Inside the house there is very little original work left ; 
the only features of our period are the ceiling of the prin- 
cipal staircase and a doorway on the same, the stonework of 
which is a good example of the Classic manner of the early 
seventeenth century. It surrounds an oak door which fol- 
lows the traditional treatment of the preceding hundred 
years. 

One of the daughters of Sir Thomas Tresham had 
married Sir Thomas Brudenell of Deene, afterwards created 
Lord Brudenell and Earl of Cardigan, an ancestor of the 
Lord Cardigan of Balaclava fame. Into her new home she 
carried from the wreckage of her family possessions at least 
one interesting relic, a portrait of her father in a gorgeous 
suit of armour. Her husband lived in a fine house which 
had been built in the reign of Edward VI. His uncle had 
done something in the way of embellishment, but he him- 
self did not only this, but a large amount of substantial 
. building. The old house lay in the customary way round 
a court-yard, entered through a plain, low-browed arch- 
way. 

Sir Thomas Brudenell built a tower at one end of the 
front, he added a wing here, rooms there, and gablets in 
many places. The effect is very picturesque, and the whole 
house, with its work of different periods, of Edward VI., 
Elizabeth, and James, of the eighteenth century, and again 
of the nineteenth, is extremely interesting. That wath 
which we are now concerned, however, is that done by Sir 
Thomas in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. It 
is characteristic of its period. It is more substantial, less 
full of delicate fancy than the earlier work. Heraldry then 
played an important part in the decoration of houses; it 
had done so in Elizabeth’s time, it did so even more in 
James’s. Sir Thomas Tresham had employed it in all his 
buildings, and, doubtless, his daughter fostered her hus- 
band’s taste in the same direction. Sir Thomas Brudenell 
placed shields of his ancestors’ arms round his new tower ; 
his own and his wife’s he placed by way of ventilators in a 
little projecting chamber which he added on one of the 
fronts. He placed them again on chimney-pieces, and more 
particularly in his new plaster ceilings, where he en- 
deavoured, within the space at his command, to set forth 
the principal facts of his ancestry and that of his wife. 

Pride of family was a common foible in those days (it 
is not ‘wholly extinguished in the present), and not a few 
notable men of the time were declared by their detractors to 
have invented ancestors, and in one case even to have filled 
windows with ancestral arms to which they had no shadow 
of a claim. Fortunately, the respectable people with whom 
we are now concerned had no such detractors, and the in- 
terest which Sir Thomas Brudenell rightly took in heraldry 
was shared by his brother magnates. Sir Francis Fane, for 
instance, who married the daughter of Sir Anthony Mild- 
may, of Apethorpe, filled his ceilings with the alliances of 
his ancestors when he enlarged his house on coming into 
possession in right of his wife. The ceilings at Apethorpe 
are finer than those at Deene, and are, indeed, among the 
best of that period. One room is largely devoted to Neville 

heraldry, Sir Francis’s mother having been a Neville; 
another is chiefly concerned with Fane alliances. In both 


This transference had important architectural 


‘Prampolini is the architect. 


cases the net-work of panels, with their delicately moulded 
ribs, are thoroughly characteristic of Jacobean work. 


(To be concluded.) 


\ 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect devotes the major portion of its 

illustrations to the ‘‘ palace’’ of Charles Beyerle, Esq., 

at Cairo, Egypt, a swagger house with plenty of marble and 

elaborate Italian Renaissance detail, of which Mr. Carlo 

The remainder of the illustra- 

tions are given to students’ work of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. 

La Construction Moderne illustrates an Italian country 
house, the Villa Rosa, at Collanzone, by M. Alfredo 
Melani, a not too exuberant ‘‘ Art Nouveau ’’ design, and 
the principal buildings of the exhibition at Seattle, Alaska. 
In the series of articles on Old’ Paris, the abbey of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés is now described and illustrated, 

Arquitectura y Construccion gives views of a costly 
mausoleum in the cemetery at Barcelona for the Rocamora 
family, by D. Julio Fossas, and the new station at Bilbao of 
the Bilbao-Santander Railway, of which the architect is 
D. Severino Achucarro. From France our contemporary 
illustrates a block of residential flats in the Rue de Labiche, 
Paris, designed by M. Alex. Fournier. 

The Architectural Review (Boston, U.S.A.) gives a 
description with many views of the Hotel Meurice, Paris, 
of which M. Nenot is the architect, and geometrical drawings 
and details of St. Paul’s Church, Butler, Pa., by Mr. John T. 
Comes, and the Illinois State monument, in the National 
Military Park, Vicksburg, Mass., designed by Messrs. Jenney 
& Mundie. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. } 


Llandaff Cathedral. 


Sir,—I notice the continuation of the interesting article 
on Llandaff Cathedral by 8. Bowen Williams, M.8.A., has — 
been omitted from the last few issues, and I should be glad to 
know if it is your intention to insert the remainder.—Yours 
faithfully, G. Lu. Ress. 

Birmingham: Feb. 24, 1910. 

[The completion of Mr. Bowen Williams’s article will 
appear as soon as space permits, together with further illus- 
trations of Llandaff Cathedral.—Eb. ] 


Fonts and Monuments. 


Srz,—Your most interesting abstract of a paper on “‘ Fonts 
and Monuments ”’ 
In first column, last par but one. The bronze figure is not on 
the tomb of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who died 
in 1370 (should be 1369), whose tomb is in the choir of St. 
Mary’s, Warwick, but on that of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who died 1439, whose tomb is in the Beauchamp— 
Chapel. (b) In second column, close to end of article. 
Thomas Beauchamp read Richard Beauchamp. I hope you 
are going on with those pictures of Oxford and to follow them 
with those of Cambridge.—Yours faithfully, 

Ilminster: Feb. 27, 1910. R. J. W. Davison. 


GENERAL. 


THE Bolton Corporation are about to undertake the erection 
of two new police stations, one in Green Lane and the other 
in Lever Edge Lane. 

Tux restoration committee of St. William’s College, York, 


have given instructions to Mr. Temple Moore, the architect, — 


to proceed at once with that part of the building which is to 
be the Maclagan Memorial Hall for the use of the Lower House 
of Convocation. 

Tur Bangor and Beaumaris Board of Guardians have de- 
cided unanimously to adopt the report and recommendation 
of the architect to the Local Government Board as to building 
a new workhouse infirmary at a cost ranging from 10,0001. 
to 12,0001. 
select an architect at once. 
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THE TRANSEPT AND SIDE CHAPEL. 
Mr. ARTHUR BARTLETT, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, March 14. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper on ‘‘ The Business 
Side of Architecture,” by Mr. A. A, Hudson, H.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Royal Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture II., on ‘‘ Lead Work,” 
by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. 


Wednesday, March 16. 
Carpenters’ Company : Paper on ‘‘ Mural Painting,” by Professor 
G. E. Moira. 
Manchester Society of Architects: Paper on ‘‘ English Castle 
Building,” by Mr. J. T. Halliday, A.R.I.B.A. 
Northern Architectural Association: Annual Meeting and Prize 
Distribution. 
Thursday, March 17. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain: Lecture on ‘‘ Turner,” by 
Mr. A. J. Finberg. 
Concrete Institute : Paper on ‘‘ Notes on the Chatelier Boiling 
Test,” by Mr. D. B. Butler. 


Friday, March 18. 
Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘ Filippo Brunelleschi and 


the Renaissance,” by Professor Beresford Pite (Nomination of 
Officers). 


THE PROTECTION OFANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


IS MAJESTY’S Commissioners of Works are 

empowered by the Ancient Monuments Protection 

Act, 1882, to accept the guardianship of “* any ancient 
monument to which this Act applies ’’ when constituted 
guardians by deed under the hand of the owner. 

This power of guardianship remains with the Com- 
missioners under the Act of 1882 until revoked by a 
succeeding owner not bound by the original deed, but 
the guardianship does not necessarily debar the owner 
or his successors in title from exercising any of his or 
their rights in the property of the ancient monument, 
which they can accordingly sell or otherwise alienate, 

save that the owner as well as the general public is pro- 
hibited from committing any injury or defacement of ihe 
monument. 

The Act of 1882 also provides that an owner of an 
ancient monument may by deed or will give, devise, or 
bequeath to the Commissioners his property in any 
ancient monument to which the Act applies, and the 
Commissioners may, if they think fit, accept the 
property. 

The Act of 1882 also permits the Commissioners to 
purchase for the nation any ancient monument on terms 
mutually agreed between the owner and themselves. The 
Commissioners may thus become either guardians only 

_ or both owners and guardians of any ancient monument 
| ““to which this Act apphes.’’ 

By this Act, therefore, we have a recognition of the 
principle that the preservation and protection of ancient 
monuments is a national affair, and that the nation at large 
should be prepared to relieve from the cost of mainten- 
ance those who for the moment may happen to be the 
private owners of monuments in which the whole nation 
has an interest. 

At the time that this Act of 1882 was passed it was 
not, however, recognised that any monument was worthy 

of national regard that was not so ancient as to be pre- 
historic, and a schedule of such monuments. was 
appended to the Act as those ‘‘to which this Act 
_applies.’”’ This schedule gives a list of twenty-nine 
ancient monuments in England and Wales, twenty-one 
in Scotland, and eighteen in Ireland, all of which are 
of the nature of tumuli, barrows, forts, and camps, or 
_early stone monuments of pre-historic date. 

The Act provides for an extension of the schedule by 
giving power to the Crown by an Order in Council to 
declare that other monuments shall be deemed to be 
ancient monuments ‘‘ to which this Act applies,’’ but 

unfortunately limits the selection to monuments “‘ of a 
| like character ’’ to those in the schedule. 


The limitation of the Act of 1882 has, therefore, 
with the growth of interest in national monuments, led 
to amendments, the latest of which is expressed in a 
short Bill, introduced into the present Parliament by 
Mr. L. Harcourt, the First Commissioner of Works, and 
read for the second time on Friday last. 

An explanatory memorandum is attached to the Bull, 
which reads:—‘‘ Power is given by Section 4 of the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, for any person 
to bequeath to the Commissioners of Works any ancient 
monument to which that Act applies, and to the Com- 
missioners of Works to accept any such bequest, if they 
think it expedient to do so. The ancient monuments to 
which the Act of 1882 applies are the monuments 
described in the schedule to that Act, and any other 
monuments of a like character indicated from time to 
time by Order in Council. The monuments described in 
the schedule to the Act are such that it is impossible to 
include as monuments to which the Act applies any 
ruined buildings of historical or architectural interest. 
Inconvenience has arisen in practice as a consequence of 
this limitation, and, to remedy this, the Bill extends the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Act of 1882 to all monu- 
ments within the meaning of the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act, 1900, that is to say, to any structures, 
erections, or monuments of historic or architectural 
interest or any remains thereof.”’ 

The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1900, to 
which reference is made in this memorandum, established 
a further important principle, that ancient monuments 
worthy of national concern embrace not only pre- 
historic remains, but any monument that ‘‘is a matter 
of public interest by reason of the historic, traditional, 
or artistic interest attaching thereto.”’ 

The Act of 1900, therefore, makes the great 
advance that the historic or artistic interest of works of 
architecture entitles them to the protection afforded to 
ancient monuments as much as mere archeological or 
antiquarian interest. 

The amending Act of 1900 also extends to the Council 
of any county some of the powers given to the Commis- 
sioners of Works, so that a County Council may also 
become either guardian or, by purchase, owner of any 
ancient monument. The ownership or guardianship 
may also be transferred from a County Council to the 
Commissioners, or vice versa from the Commissioners 
to a County Council. 

It is not necessary under the widened scope of the 
Act of 1900 that an ancient monument shall be in ruins 
and even uninhabitable so long as it is not ‘‘ occupied 
as a dwelling place by any person other than a person 
employed as a caretaker thereof, and his. family.’’ 
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The Bill now before Parliament is intended to remedy 
an oversight in the Act of 1900, which though extend- 
ing the category of ancient monuments, omitted to give 
the Commissioners of Works or a County Council power 
to accept as a bequest by will any monument within the 
extended category. This, the First Commissioner of 
Works explained in moving the second reading, placed 
him in a difficulty with regard to the desire of an owner, 
nameless for the present, to bequeath to the nation what 
Mr. Harcourt described as “‘ one of the finest historical 
monuments in the country.”’ 

Curiosity has naturally been aroused by the mystery 
that at present it is obviously undesirable to remove, and 
Richmond Castle, Yorkshire, Stonehenge, and Battle 
Abbey have all been suggested as the monument to which 
Mr. Harcourt alluded. The list of surmises might easily 
be enlarged to quite formidable dimensions, 

It is gratifying to know that the importance to the 
nation of a careful preservation of ancient monuments 
is receiving due consideration, and that there are at 
present three separate Royal Commissions engaged in 
inquiry into the question, one Commission being 
appointed for England, another for Scotland, and the 
third for Wales. When the labours of these Commis- 
sions are completed, we shall expect to be in possession 
of a complete inventory of those monuments, both pre- 
historic and historic, that are worthy of being included 
as ancient monuments for the protection of which the 
nation should be prepared to undertake the guardianship. 

It appears to us that Mr. Harcourr’s Bill is capable 
of a still further improvement. 

As the law stands at present the Commissioners of 
Works may, under the Act of 1882, become owners of a 
pre-historic monument by gift or purchase from an owner 
during his lifetime or by bequest at his death. 

The Act of 1900 empowers the Commissioners to 
become owners of a monument not pre-historic either by 
gift or purchase from an owner during his lifetime, but 
not by bequest, whilst a County Council may become 
owner by purchase. 

Mr. Harcourr’s Bill proposes to allow the Commis: 
sioners to accept the bequest of ancient monuments not 
pre-historic, and they will thus be in a position to become 
owners by gift, purchase, or bequest of ‘‘ any structure, 
erection, or monument of historic or architectural interest 
or any remains thereof,’’ as well as of pre-historic monu- 
ments. 

But the County Councils will still remain under the 
disability that at present fetters the Commissioners of 
Works, and we would suggest that they also may be 
empowered to accept bequests or gifts instead of being 
limited as at present by the Act of 1900 to acquisition 
by purchase. 

Pride in and affection for one’s own county are senti- 
ments that are deeply rooted in many Britons of the 
present day, and there are numerous influences in our 
modern life that tend to strengthen and develope this 
spirit of clan. The principle having been adopted that 
it is desirable that ancient monuments should be pro- 
tected at the public expense, it seems to us that owners 
of such monuments should be permitted to give or 
bequeath them to the representatives of their county as 
well as to the representatives of the nation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

AuTHoucH the number of workers in the Students’ 
Sketching and Measuring Club has not been quite so 
large in February as in January, we are glad to have 
received fifteen sets of measured drawings, the quality 
of which is of a very high grade. We hope to give a 
criticism of the drawings and announce the winner of 
the monthly prize next week. 


_ Mr. W. H. Lever has made a handsome gift to 
Liverpool University out of the sum of 91,0001. received 
in damages as the result of the successful libel actions 
of Messrs. LEver Brornugrs against various newspapers. 
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The sum of 24,0001. is offered by Mr. Lever should the 
University care to exercise the option they have acquirec 
of purchasing the old Bluecoat School. If the building 
is not found suitable, then Mr. Lever will give the money 
for the erection of a building adjoming the University for 
the accommodation of the School of Architecture and its 
subsidiary, the School of Civic Design. Mr. Lever als¢ 
gives to the University 60,0001. worth of shares in the 
Bromboro’ Port Estate Company for the benefit of the 
School of Civic Design, the School of Tropical Medicine, 
and the School of Russian Studies. As these shares 
although ultimately expected to become very valuable 
do not at present pay a dividend, Mr. Lever in the 
meantime guarantees to pay 3 per cent. on the 60,0001, 
for the benefit of these Schools of the University. | 


TuE discontent which is felt by many for the pro. 
posed plans of the new abattoirs at Belfast has founc| 
expression in a trenchant letter from Mr. Jas. J. PH™urps) 
to the Belfast News-Letter as a final protest against the 
scheme that the Belfast Corporation seem bent on carry) 
ing into execution. The main objections seem suffi! 
ciently serious, first, that the cooling chamber is placec’ 
over a brick-built main sewer, 5 feet 3 inches diameter | 
which for some part of its length, if not on the actua, 
site of the abattoirs, has been found defective; second | 
that the meat hall is to be surrounded by the lairage;. 
and so continually exposed to the risk of taint anc) 
infection. 


At Darlington the architects of the town feel aggrievec| 
because a Mr. PALLISTER, an official of the Rural Distric 
Council, has been appointed as architect for an exten) 
sion of the workhouse for the Board of Guardians, anc 
a letter of protest has been received and discussed at : 
recent meeting of the Guardians. Although a larg:| 
minority were in sympathy with the protest, the lette| 
was ordered to lie on the table. We have before re 
peatedly expressed our opinion on the manner in whic]! 
architectural work is given by local bodies to officials 
often appointed for quite other duties to which thei| 
whole time is supposed to be devoted. The plea o 
cheapness which is generally advanced for this procedur| 
is quite fallacious nine times out of ten, and the fees o 
a properly qualified and independent architect would bi! 
covered many times over by the greater economy of thi 
work and the better value for money that would b. 
obtained. 


TRURO CATHEDRAL has received the peal of ten bells. 
which are now being hung in the Queen Alexandra o 
north-western tower. Each of the bells bears a Latii| 
inscription quoting the first words of some one of th 
Canticles, the name of the saint or saints to whom th 
bell is dedicated, the name of the donor and the date 
The weight of the bells, together with the names of th 


s : | 
donors and price, is as follows :— | 


No. 1.—6 ewt. 2 qr., children of the diocese, 401. 19s. 
No. 2.—-7 ewt., Mr. J. C. Daubuz, 441. 2s. { 
No. 3.—7 cwt. 3 qr., the late Major Parkyn, 481. 16s. 6d 
No. 4.—8 cwt. 1 qr., Mr. A. P. Nix, 511. 19s. 6d. ; 
No. 5.—9 ewt. 2 qr., anonymous, 56/. 14s. i 
No. 6.—11 ewt. 2 qr., Mrs. Moor (St. Clement’s), 72i. 9s 
No. 7.—16 cwt., Mr. and Mrs. John James, 1001. 16s. 
No. 8.—19 cwt., Mr. S. M. Robins, 11917. 14s. 2 
No 

No 


. 10.—35 cwt., Mrs. Hawkins, 2201. 10s. 


SHEFFIELD, notorious for its murk and grime, is i 
hopes of being able by the adoption of the Town Plannin 
Act to receive a belt of suburbs healthful and health! 
giving, and the members of its Town Council appear ti 
be carefully studying the best means by which thi) 
desideratum can be obtained. ) 


Mr. W. H. Brouaxs, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., ina lectur: 
delivered to the Workers’ Educational League at Birming 
ham, on ‘‘ Birmingham as it Might Be,’’ well expressec 


. . . . | 
what we consider to be the primary considerations of ‘ 


town-planning scheme when he explained that there wer 


| 
if 
. 9.—25 cwt., the Bolitho family, 157]. 10s. | 
two main systems on which a town might be laid out 
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There was, first, the ‘‘ chessboard ’’ system, in which all 
the streets were set out at right angles each to the other; 
and, secondly, the ‘‘ spider’s web ’’ system, in which the 

_ streets were either radial or concentric. The ‘‘ chess- 
board ’’ system had been practised at all times from the 
earliest ages. The system had one merit, the square 
blocks suited the natural shape of the buildings. That 
was all that could be advanced in favour of it; it was 
mechanical and soulless in the extreme. The “‘ spider’s 
web’’ system was more in harmony with the natural 
growth of the town. Moreover, it allowed of a focus 
which the former system did not. Birmingham itself 
had developed very much on these lines. But the setting 
out of a town on rigid radial or concentric lines, with the 
public buildings in the centre, was only a little less 
objectionable than the rectangular system. Both were 
alike artificial, and wanted individual expression. 
Further, the radial system, if strictly carried out, as some 
had advocated, gave awkward triangular sites ill-adapted 
to buildings, and while the straight radial streets gave 
monotonous and interminable perspective, the perspective 
of the circular ones was for ever opening out, and yet for 
ever closed. The ideal, said Mr. BrpuaKe, was to be 
found neither in the one system nor the other, but, as 
was so often the case, in the middle way, for while the 
principal public buildings and their surrounding squares 
and places would certainly form the principal focus, the 
railway station, harbour, and river bridge would assuredly 
form other foci, and from each radial roads would lead. 
If, therefore, the main thoroughfares were mostly radial, 
the filling in of secondary roads should be approximately 
rectangular to suit the buildings, and, in addition to these, 
one or more main concentric roads should bind the whole 
together, while judiciously disposed diagonal roads should 
here end there unite points of special importance, but 
above all and beyond all the lay-out should adapt itself to 
the natural topographical conditions, its roads gently 
curving here round contour lines or river bend, or there 
striking out straight across to the plain. Only thus by 
frankly accepting the bent of the site would the town 
acquire a natural and individual character. Almost all 
medieval towns had developed thus, and it was to this 
fact that much of their charm was due. Following his 
enunciation of general principles, Mr. Brpuaxe dealt in 
detail with the modifications of Birmingham’s plan in a 
quite reasonable and admirable scheme. ‘This is what 
we call the practical and sensible exposition of town 
planning, which is far more valuable in the education of 
the public than any amount of resolutions and vague 
generalities. 


CHURCHES AND CLOISTERS IN PORTUGAL.* 


N the autumn of last year I paid a visit to Portugal. My tour 
I was rapid and cursory, yet it opened my eyes to the fact 
that Portugal possesses architectural remains of which we in 
England know little or nothing. 

This is rather surprising when we consider that nationally 
Portugal is our oldest ally, that the country is comparatively 
near to our shores, that English trade with it was reciprocal 
as far back as six centuries ago, and that 100 years ago its 
armies fought side by side with ours in the Peninsular War. 
A century and a half ago Henry Fielding the novelist 
voyaged to Lisbon in search of health, too late to find it, and 
died there. Between 1792 and 1795 James Murphy published 
a folio volume with plates illustrating Batalha Abbey. 
William Beckford, the author of ‘‘ Vathek,’’ visited the abbeys 
of Alcobaca and Batalha in 1794 and published an account of 
his visit, but somehow or other during recent generations 
Portugal has been more or less overlooked by Englishmen so 
far as its architecture is concerned. 

Tn 1865 the Hon. Secretary for Foreign Correspondence of 
the R.I.B.A. communicated to a general meeting some notes 
in which he said :—‘‘ Anything respecting Portuguese archi- 
tecture must, I think, be acceptable. With the exception of a 
monograph or so our stock of information is but scant. Gwilt 
in his Encyclopedia gives a chapter on Spanish and Portu- 
guese architecture, in which the latter is conspicuous as one of 
cur statesmen once expressed himself, by reason of its absence.”’ 


* A paper read before the Northern Architectural Association 
on March 2, by Mr. Joseph Oswald, F.R.I.B.A. 
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The Secretary had overlooked Gwilt’s chapter on ‘‘ Pointed 
Architecture,’’ at the end of which he refers to and illustrates 
the abbey church of Batalha, giving some quite inaccurate 
information about it. 

A later edition by Papworth mentions a few other Portu- 
guese buildings. 

Fletcher passes Portugal over without a word, except in 
connection with Rosslyn Chapel, near Edinburgh, where he 
says, ‘‘ Portuguese influence is apparent, for it is very similar 
in detail to the church of Belem.’’ The latter is however fifty 
years later. 

Fergusson devotes three or four pages to Portugal, and 
illustrates the south door of Belem as a frontispiece to one of 
his volumes, and apparently provides Fletcher with the 
Rosslyn-Belem theory of common origin for both. 

I have never seen Rosslyn, although I have made several 
attempts to do so, but judging from illustrations I can see no 
analogy between it and Portuguese work except in the over- 
crowded ornamentation. My impression is that the work at 
Rosslyn is coarse, whereas Portuguese work is not so. Mac- 
Gibbon and Ross describe much of the detail at Rosslyn as 
‘““rude and debased,’’ and say ‘‘ no parallel to Rosslyn has, so 
far as we know, been discovered abroad.’’ I find, however, that 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, in a paper read before the R.I.B.A. on 
April 21, 1873, on ‘‘ The Churches of Brittany (North Coast) ”’ 
says :—‘‘ At Plougasnou there is a church with a small tran- 
septal chapel opening out of the south aisle, which bears so 
remarkable a resemblance to some portions of Rosslyn Chapel 
that I am led to believe that it must be by the same architect 

. . in fact so great is the similarity that I feel convinced 
they had some common origin.’’ However, all this is obiter, 
and let us return to our subject. 


SOUTH PORTAL, THOMAR. 


As far as my knowledge extends the only English book 
upon Portuguese architecture is but two years old, by Mr. 
Walter Crum Watson, architect, of Edinburgh, to which I 
am indebted for much of the information I am able to lay 
before you. He also read a paper before the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association on January 16, 1904, afterwards pub- 
lished in the R.I.B.A. Journal for that year. 

Mr. Watson in the list of authorities he had consulted 
mentions only one English book on the subject, namely, 
Murphy’s book already referred to. Murphy’s drawings with 
all their poverty of execution and inaccuracies are wonder- 
fully good for their date. The story of his book is rather 
interesting. James Murphy was a Dublin architect (born 
1760, died 1814). The ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’ 
says he was originally a bricklayer, but his book is written in 
the language of a well educated man. In the year 1789, at 
the age of twenty-nine, he was commissioned by the Right 
Hon. Wm. Conyngham to go to Batalha (which that gentle- 

| man had visited in 1783), and to make measured drawings of 
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the abbey. Murphy says he spent thirteen weeks there, and 
the result was his book, containing twenty-seven large plates, 
published, he states, at the expense of Conyngham, at a cost 
of upwards of 1,000/. ; not a bad record, I think, for a private 
gentleman of antiquarian tastes 120 years ago, in what we are 
apt to consider the unenlightened reign of George IIT. 

I am not going to hold up Portuguese architecture to you 
as an example to be followed, but, however unimportant it may 
be in the history of our art, to ignore it would be to seal up a 
chapter in that history, and so I make no apology for asking 
you to give some attention to it to-night. 

We shall find it (when compared with English, French 
or Italian work) generally clumsy in bulk and out- 
line, and to our eyes impure and unduly florid in 
details ; but on the whole delicate and dexterous in 
the manipulation of such details. Whether the over- 
elaboration of detail is due to Moorish tradition or 
Indian influence has been much discussed. Dr. 
Carotti in his ‘‘ History of Art” says:—‘‘In 
Portugal the development of art was parallel to, 
though more modest than in Spain. But when, 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, Portugal 
made itself politically independent of Spain, a new 
style of decoration began to arise similar in 
character, but even richer and more inventive, a true 
national style. It was in this magnificent style, com- 
pact of Gothic and Moorish (the latter element pre- 
vailing even more than in Spain) and elements of 
Italian Renaissance, that was fashioned the 
fantastic and marvellous monastery of Belem.”’ 

We cannot study the architecture of any country 
or district jroperly unless-we know something of its 
history. A brief glance at so much of this as leads 
up to, and ts contemporaneous with, our architec 
tural survey will therefore help us on our way. But 
to begin with we must not forget that Portugal is 
quite a small country, about 340 miles long and 
100 miles wide, its area being about 34,600 square miles, or 
about. two-thirds of the area of England (without Wales or 
Scotland). 

The ubiquitous Romans occupied the country (Lusitania) 
from 139 B.c. to about 400 a.p. On their withdrawal, Goths 
and Visigoths from the north overran the peninsula, which 
was conquered by the Moors in 711, and they were not com- 
pletely driven out for many centuries after, although revolts 
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against them took place frequently after 997, at which date 
they ceased to hold the north of the country but retained more 
or less authority over the extreme south for 300 years after- 
wards. 

In 1140 Alfonso Henriques, by the aid of English and 
other Crusaders, founded the first real kingdom of Portugal, 


and fighting went on between it and the Moors on one hand, 
and the adjoining kingdom of Castile on the other, until in| 
1273 under Alfonso III. (being the fifth king), practically 
the whole of the present territory was acquired. 

This king was succeeded by Diniz in 1279, who contracted 
in 1294 a commercial treaty with England, then ruled by 
Edward I. This treaty was reaffirmed in 1353 by our 


Edward II. Pedro I. (the Great) whose tomb and effigy we. 
shall see at Alcobaca, reigned from 1357 to 1369. 

His successor (Ferdinand the Handsome) became involved | 
in war with Castile, which our English John of Gaunt claimed | 
for his wife, who was a daughter of the King of Castile (Pedro | 
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the Cruel). Ferdinand’s widow assumed the Regency, but} 
her conduct caused a revolution, and John I. (the Great) | 
became king, and assisted by John of Gaunt gained the great 
victory of Aljubarotto over Castile on August 14, 1485, to the) 
commemoration of which Batalha Abbey owes its existence. 

The following year (1386) witnessed the marriage of John | 
of Gaunt’s daughter, Philippa, to King John I., and of an-| 
other daughter (the father seems to have been a diplontatia| 
old match maker) to the heir to the throne of Castile. These! 
relationships stopped for the time the rivalry between the 
two countries. The same year was signed the treaty of Windsor | 
declaring that England and Portugal were united in friend-| 
ship, and our then King Richard II. created John I. Knight 
of the Garter, and this distinction has been conferred upon) 
most of the kings of Portugal ever since. The mtimate con-' 
nection between England and Portugal at this time may! 
account for some of the features in Batalha Abbey. 

The third son of John I. and Philippa was Henry, called 
‘‘the Navigator,’’ on account of the encouragement he gaye 
to maritime enterprise by his countrymen, which culminated 
a century later, during the reign of John II. and Manuel the 
Fortunate, when Bartholomew Diaz first rounded the Cape in 
1486, and Vasco de Gama reached India in 1498, and Brazil 
was discovered in 1501; Sumatra and China were afterwards 
reached, and Madagascar and Mauritius explored, bringing 
untold wealth to Portugal in the reign of Manuel, which lasted | 
from 1495 to 1521, and whose taste for the florid in architecture 
we shall see exemplified later on in the so-called Manueline| 
style, which appears to be the most distinctively characteristic | 
phase of Portuguese work. . 

The enormous accession of wealth just referred to unfortu- 
nately resulted in corruption in high places, and national 
decay set in during the reign of John III. between 1521 and_| 
1557. i 

In the early part of the reign of his successor Sebastian 
was erected the latest of the examples we shall see to-night 
(the Renaissance cloister at Thomar), and therefore we will 
not pursue the historical side of our subject further in detail. 


‘Suffice it to say that in 1580, at this very place Thomar, King) 


Philip II. of Spain was crowned King of Portugal, and then| 
followed sixty years of Spanish rule under which Portugal was | 
in subjection to her neighbour, and nearly all her vast pos- 
sessions in the east were wrested from her, although she 
retained Brazil. After sixty years she revolted against Spain, | 
but did not recover her independence until 1668, just before) 
which (in 1662) King Charles II. of England married to her) 
sorrow a Portuguese princess, Catherine of Braganza, After) 


i 
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her miserable married life and long widowhood she hes at 
rest in the church of Belem. 

Subsequently Portugal was again at war with Spain 
between 1706 and 1715. This brings us to the eighteenth 
century, marked by the terrible earthquake at Lisbon in 1755. 
The early years of the nineteenth century brought the struggle 
against France, which we call the Peninsular War, after which 
there were internal dissensions and civil war until 1834. 

To a casual visitor like myself the country now seems 
settled and prosperous, and the population contented. 

Although I visited other buildings interesting to 
architects, I am going to confine myself to-night 
almost exclusively to the monasteries or convents of 
Thomar, Alcobaca, Batalha and Belem. The first 
three all lie within about twenty-five miles of each 
other, sixty miles north of Lisbon, and 100 miles 
south of Oporto. The last, Belem, is close to Lisbon. 

In 1834 the monasteries in Portugal were sup- 
pressed by the Government, but their churches were 
not desecrated, and are retained as so-called national 
monuments, well cared for and kept in good condi- 
tion. The domestic buildings are devoted to secular 
purposes ; at Thomar and Alcobaca they are used as 
barracks for soldiers, at Belem as a boys’ orphanage. 


Thomar. 

Above the plain on which now stands the pleasant 
little town of Thomar rises a steep hill, on the sum- 
mit of which and in close contiguity to their fortress 
the Knights Templars in 1162 began to build their 
“round ”’ church, consisting of a polygon of sixteen 
sides, encasing an octagon. This octagon has two 
tiers of slightly pointed arches, and is surrounded 
by a barrel vaulted ambulatory. The interior is 
dimly lit by round-headed windows high up in the 
external wall of the polygon, which has massive bat- 
tering buttresses. ; 

In 1319 the Knights Templars had ceased to exist under 
that name, but were transformed, so to speak, into a new 
military order, the ‘‘ Order of Christ.’’ Prince Henry the 
Navigator was in his time the Grand Master of the Order 
(1417-60), and he threw out the small eastern chapels and 
built two cloisters to the north-east of the round church. The 
eastern cloister is now ruined, but the other ‘‘ the Cemetery 
cloister,’’ is in excellent preservation. It has a dado of beauti- 


CLOISTER OF THE PHILIPS, THOMAR. 


ful glazed tiles, and contains a gruesome sight in a stone tomb 
im a recess of the southern walk, having a coped top in which 
4s a glass panel, through which you can look down into the 
tomb and see the mummified corpse of Balthasar de Faria, a 
Great courtier of Philip II. of Spain, instrumental in forcing 
| the Inquisition upon Portugal, and so bitterly detested that, 


it was said, the earth itself refused to receive or zover his 
remains. 

The Order of Christ increasing in power and wealth, it 
was decided in 1492, when King Manuel was its Grand Master, 
to build a larger church. 

Instead of tacking this on to the east end of the old round 
church as was done in England at the Temple Church in 
London, and at the round churches at Northampton and Cam- 
bridge, they here joined their new building on to the west side 
of the polygon, so that it forms what we would call the nave, 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, THOMAR. 


but is in fact called the ‘‘coro.’’ It is 85 feet long by 30 feet 
wide inside. The two western sides of the polygon were taken 
out, and a large pointed arch inserted to open out the polygon 
towards the new coro, which is of three bays. Of these the two 
western bays are as to the lower part occupied by the chapter- 
house, above which is the raised choir, similar to that which 
we will see later at Belem. At this time also the simplicity 
of the old round church was considerably interfered with, to 
suit the taste of the time, by the introduction of crocketted 
canopy work for statues, alsoby painting, gilding and pictures, 
some of which still remain. The fine choir stalls and fittings 
were unfortunately burnt by the French during the Peninsular 
War, so that the present aspect of the western limb is bare. 

The general view from the south-west exemplifies the 
clumsiness of form to which I have referred and shows the 
extraordinary treatment of the buttresses, especially at the 
angles of the west front. ; 

The south portal, which occupies the new bay immediately 
west of the old round church, is a good deal later in date than 
1492, when the decision to enlarge the church was come to. 
It may be that like many architectural schemes we wot of, 
the execution was long delayed, or it may,be that the carving 
was left till nearly the last, for it is said to be dated 1515, and 
may be later still by ten years or so. Be that as it may it 
cannot be denied ‘that the portal is a very fine example of the 
Manueline style, exhibiting a mixture of Renaissance and 
Gothic details, but less exuberant than the portals of Belem, 
which we will come to later. A charming effect is due to the 
deep shadow cast by the foliated curtain arch thrown across 
the bay from buttress to buttress. Above the door we see the 
armillary sphere used by King Manuel as a sort of badge 
emblematic of the almost world-wide discoveries made in his 
reign. It appears in every building with which he had to do. 

The other great feature of the church is the chapter-house 
window at the west end. Of thi the Portuguese are very- 
proud, but I fear we can only regard it as an extravaganza. 
The theory has been advanced that the Portuguese architects 
and sculptors were at that time influenced by the discovery of 
India having revealed to them the intricacies and elaboratiom 
of Indian design and workmanship. Be that as it~may, we 
have here coral branches, ropes, leaves, pinnacles and armil- 
lary spheres, carved with wonderful manual dexterity, sur- 
mounted by the Cross of the Order, below which is the Royal 
coat of arms. At the bottom of the composition is the carved 
head of a man, traditionally that of the sculptor. 

The buttresses at the angles of the west front are also 
elaborately treated in similar fashion to the window ; that at 
the south-west corner bas a strap and buckle, said to be that 
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was a Knight. High up in the gable is a round window lght- 
ing into the coro above the chapter-house with curious orna- 
mentation, said to represent the sails of ships bound by ropes, 
indicative of the sea power and prowess of Portugal at that 
time. A redeeming feature of the design is the plain wall 
surface in which the windows are set. The whole is built of 
a warm yellow limestone of charming colour. 

In 1524 King John III. changed the Order of Christ from 
a military order into one of monks, and built for them to the 
north, south and west of the church a set of five cloisters, with 
cells, dormitories, and refectory. 

In 1557 the south-eastern one (now called the Cloister of 
the Philips), if ever it had been finished, was pulled down and 
rebuilt during the next five years in a pure Renaissance style. 
It is about 115 feet square, with a fine central fountain. It 
is a very successful composition, well balanced with good 
details. Unlike our English cloisters 1t is two storeys in 
height, and its combination of round and square-headed open- 
ings is very happy. 

The cloister walks are as dignified, quiet and refined in- 
ternally as externally. 

The other cloisters are more or less ruined, and with the 
domestic buildings surrounding them are occupied as barracks. 


FOUNTAIN IN CLOISTER, ALCOBACA. 


Their architecture is not equal to that of the other two 
cloisters. We have thus traced the history of this remarkable 
block of buildings for nearly four centuries. Afterwards little 
change appears to have taken place, except that the bell tower 
and gable now existing at the east end of the church look as if 
they were seventeenth-century work. 

There are two other churches in Thomar. First, St. Mary 
of the Olives, a little way out of the town. It occupies the site 
of a church built by the Knights Templars before they built 
their church on the hill. The architecture looks as if it were 
of the early part of the thirteenth century, but may be later. 
The tower is quite detached to the west of the church. 
Second, St. John Baptist in the town. This is early 
Manueline work, 1494, with a fine west door, an interesting 
tower and spire, and a square topped west end. 


(To be concluded.) 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HOUSES IN 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 
PETHORPE was already a large house when Sir Francis 
Fane came into possession. He either enlarged it or 
remodelled a considerable portion, and his work followed the 
prevalent style of the district, substantial and simple in its 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
on February 24 at Carpenters’ Hall. 
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of the English Order of the Garter, of which King Manuel ! detail, yet withal picturesque. Bay windows help to gi 


the latter quality, so do stepped and curved gables ar 
quaint finials outlined against the sky. On the ground flo 
of his main wing, in which was the new entrance, |] 
introduced an open loggia, a feature which he copied fro. 
Italy, as did many of his contemporaries. It is true thi 
the same idea had prevailed in old times in the cloisters | 
monasteries, but it was not suited to our English climat 
and later owners of these great houses, not being so we 
adapted to the simple life as were the monks, found the 
long open arcades chilly, and in most instances, as here | 
Apethorpe, they have been enclosed and converted inj 
dwelling-rooms. In addition to his new buildings, 5 
Francis added parapets and curved gables to the existir” 
walls, thus bringing the whole into harmony and bestowir| 
piquant touches on the old Tudor work, such as may |_ 
seen in the picturesque corner where the doorway to tl) 
original hall stands. 
On the upper floor of his new wing, over the open loggi 
he contrived his long gallery, that characteristic feature | 
every mansion of the time. The length of these galleri| 
was extraordinary in proportion to their width, sometim) 
being over 200 feet to a width of 20 or 25 feet. Here it _ 
108 feet by 20 feet. The question has often been asked, 4 
what use were these rooms put? An answer is given at Ap) 
thorpe in the inscription over the fireplace: it was intend 
for music. But from other sources we gather that loi 
galleries were often intended for exercise. 
_ The pedantry which marks much of the literature of t| 
period found expression in its architecture also, and §) 
Francis indulged in the prevalent taste for allegories 
some of his chimney-pieces, which were the ordinary vehiel | 
for such fancies. In one room is set forth the union of i| 
compatibles. War with her sword is about to kiss Pea) 
with her olive branch; the lion and the lamb he in o) 
corner, while in another a child plays with a cockatric 
This room, as well as others, has a fine ceiling; the midc) 
part is domed, and in the centre of the dome is a handso1| 
piece of modelled heraldry, the arms of James I. It w 
quite customary to place the royal arms, whether of Eliz 
beth in her time, or of James in his, in some conspicuo 
place; but here there was a special reason, inasmuch 
James had stayed in the old house on his way from Scotla) 
in 1603; and during a later visit he had first met Geor| 
Villiers, afterwards to become Duke of Buckingham. 
Apethorpe is situated a few miles from Stamford, elc 
to which is the great house of Burghley, but Burghley its 
is outside the scope of our present inquiry, having be} 
finished some years before the opening of the seventeen| 
century. It had, however, a notable dépendancera mile 
so away called Wothorpe, a house built by the first Hi) 
of Exeter, son of the great Lord Burghley. According | 
old Thomas Fuller, he said he built it in order to be a 
of the dust while his great house of Burghley was a-sweepit 
but it may more correctly be regarded as the dower-hou; 
the house to which the widow of a dead lord went when ft’ 
son came into possession. There is not much left of t) 
original building, not much beyond the ruins of the centi) 
block with its four towers. The detail here is not so quai) 
and fanciful as in buildings of the former generation. | 
shows a tendency towards the rather harder treatment whi! 
an increasing acquaintance with ‘‘ correct ’’ architectu) 
brought with it. But it still retains some of the atmosph«) 
of romance which envelopes the houses of the early part © 
the century. When complete it must have been a notal) 
building, although a pigmy in comparison with its pare’ 
house, and it had what most of its contemporaries possessed - 
a fine lay-out with terraces, terraced walls and alcoves. ' 
this splendour but little remains, the only substant;! 
remnant being a gateway, rather heavy in design, flanked \ 
either side by a pair of niches. Still the imagination ne! 
not be very vivid to reconstruct, even if somewhat vague, 
the gay parterres, the straight walks, the quaint statu, 
the arcaded walls and the broad steps leading from o> 
bright garden to another, which once existed. : 
If Wothorpe fails to create the picture, help may be hi 
at Kirby, the most romantic of all the great houses of tki 
time. The house as a whole must, for the same reasc3 
which affect Burghley, be excluded from consideration » 
night; but its north court has two claims upon our atte 
tion. One is the arcaded wall enclosing it, which supp~ 
ments the glimpse of fine garden architecture which we so 
at Wothorpe, and shows us other great archways with thr 
niches. The other is the north front of the house itse- 
An examination of this front reveals a noteworthy change} 
architectural treatment. It is more formal, mi? 
‘“‘ regular ’’—to use an epithet of the period—and 5 
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windows are of an entirely new type. They are no longer 

‘divided into comparatively small oblongs by stone mullions, 

“put consist of one large opening in which the glass is held 
by a wood frame. It was only a short step from such wood 
frames to sliding sashes, and the introduction of the sash 
window marks the definite change from the old traditions 
in design, which mingled Gothic ideas and Classic in a 
fascinating jumble, to the more correct and severe methods 
which a continuous study of Italian models had at length 
produced. The reason of the change at Kirby is that the 
owner, being anxious to bring his house up to date, employed 
Inigo Jones to impart a more fashionable air to it. Jones 
did this by introducing a few new windows in the walls of 
the main court, by refacing and remodelling this north 
front, and by various embellishments within the house, 
among which was a new ceiling to the porch, which follows 
lines entirely different from those adopted at Deene and 
Apethorpe some fifteen years earlier. 

There is another house in the county to which Inigo 
Jones imparted a new character, and that is Castle Ashby, 
where he added a charming screen, quite Classic in its 
detail, and contrasting strongly with the somewhat earlier 
example which we saw at Rushton. 

But Inigo Jones opened a new chapter in English archi- 
tecture, of which we can only read these few lines to-night; 
however, they serve to show the end towards which all design 
had been drifting or, if you will, progressing during the 
early years of the century. This new chapter is a long one 
and no less interesting than its predecessors, but we must 
leave it and return for a moment, in conclusion, to the 
older manner, and to the matter from which Inigo Jones 
has caused a digression—the surroundings of great houses. 
Bacon in his essay on gardens shows us how lordly were some 
of the lay-outs of the time. His verbal description is borne 

out by such plans and surveys as have come down to us, 
notably by a plan of Wimbledon House, made in the year 
1609, a house of which barely the memory even is locally 
preserved. It is, of course, impossible to show by photo- 
graphs how gardens looked in the seventeenth century, but 
some idea of the spirit which inspired them may be gathered 
from an old house in the west of the county, Canons Ashby, 
the home of the Dryden fantily, of which the poet was a 
cadet. One of the adjuncts to nearly every house of the 
time was a courtyard, and this was entered either through 
a gatehouse, where the porter lived and perhaps the falconer 
and other outdoor servants, or else through a gateway. 
Small houses had such charming lttle entrances as that 
which still remains in the principal street of Oundle, giving 
access to some almshouses ; and manor houses of intermediate 
size, such as Winwick, which is given in Norden’s list as 
the home of Thomas Andrews, had gateways of more elabo- 
rate design, adorned, as might be expected, with the arms 
of the owner. 

Looking back from the strenuous life which we now live, 
the early seventeenth century seems full of peaceful years— 
years when men could fleet the time carelessly, as they did in 
the golden age. But even to them there was a vast difference 
between the fever of the town and the repose of the country. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Noble Gentleman,’’ when weary 
and harassed, yearned for his country home, where 
** quietly,’’ as he said, 

‘* Free from the clamour of the troubled court 
We may enjoy our own green-shadow’d walks.’’ 
It was to such green shadow’d walks that such gateways as 
these gave access, and over them might fitly be written that 
line of Ovid’s which surmounts the doorway of an ancient 
Northamptonshire hospital :— 
“Time flows by, and we grow old with the silent years.”’ 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.* 
By S. Bowen Wiutiams, M.S.A. 
(Concluded.) 


ere tower on the north side has replaced an Early 
English structure, portions of the wall still existing 
_ being Early English. The present tower was erected 
by Jasper Tupor and is Perpendicular in style. The 
tower is not particularly beautiful, but presents many 
features worth notice. The buttresses do not reach the 
top of the tower, and the angle pinnacles of the parapet 
are therefore not supported by the buttresses as is 
usually the case. The elaborate parapet immediately 
catches the eye and strikes one as being too rich for 


* See Illustration. 


the tower. Yet though this parapet is new it is practi- 
cally a copy of the original parapet, and so Mr. 
PRITCHARD must not be blamed for it. There is a re- 
markable similarity between this parapet and that on St. 
John’s Church, Cardiff. 

One most pleasing feature of this tower is the manner 
in which the belfry windows are filled with ornamental 
pierced stonework instead of louvre boards as is usually 
the case. It is a great pity this practice has not been 
more frequently followed, for it is a great improvement. 

The south-west tower and spire are entirely new and 
the work of Mr. Prircuarp. The original Karly Eng- 
iish tower fell into ruins and had to be taken down. It 
is therefore by no means a restoration, and some critics 
have found fault with it on that score. But any such 
objection is easily silenced by the striking beauty and 
appositeness of the new erection. It is the first feature 
to strike the eye on approaching the cathedral, and 
nothing more exquisitely @ propos could be imagined. 
The tower itself rises to about the same height as the 
north tower, and then the spire soars to a height of 
195 feet. The whole composition is rather French in 
design, bearing a great resemblance to some spires in 
Normandy; and yet it harmonises well with the other 
work, and gives a charming finish to. this part of the 
cathedral. The lower part of the tower is buttressed, 
and these buttresses terminate in canopies containing 
images of St. Parer, St. Paun, and Bishop OLLIvaANT. 
One buttress has a bas-relief of the cathedral cut on one 
side. Over the roof of the south aisle are seated figures 
of the four Evangelists, and immediately above the tower 
changes from the oblong to the square shape. The spire 
itself, octagonal in form, rises gracefully from ‘a 
machicolated cornice in a typically French manner. The 
angles of the spire are crocketted, but in general the 
work is not over-rich. It is very well proportioned and 
graceful, and reflects great credit on Mr. PrircHarp. 

Taken as a whole the composition of the west front 
balances exceedingly well, and though small is yet one 
of the most successful and picturesque in the country ; 
and the addition of the spire adds a dignity and beauty 
which must have been lacking in the original building. 

The next feature to be noticed is the chapter-house. 
Tt is much altered in appearance from the original. Mr. 
Prircuarp took the liberty of ingeniously transforming 
the upper storey from a square to an octagon and sur- 
mounting it with a pyramidal roof. The effect is cer- 
tainly striking, and the general appearance of this side 
of the cathedral is greatly improved by this arrangement, 
though its legitimacy may be questioned. 

There remain the two Norman doorways in the 
north and south aisles. They are later work than the 
Norman arch over the presbytery, though they un- 
doubtedly belong to Urpan’s church. The aisle walls 
were rebuilt during the Decorated period, and it is most 
probable that their position was altered. Both doors are 
richly moulded, and that on the south side has a Greek 
or Etruscan moulding as a label, very unusual in this 
style of work. 

We have now finished most of the more noticeable 
features. A visitor might give a glance at the pierced 
parapet of the aisle walls, which is good work, and at 
the corbels beneath same, which are of interest as they 
are sculptured images of the Sovereigns of England from 
early times down to the present. 

In conclusion we may refer to a few of the monu- 


ments. : 
In the Lady chapel there are the tombs of Bishops 


-CopLEsTone, 1828-49, and WILLIAM DE BraoseE, who is 


supposed to have built this chapel. ; 

On the south side of the presbytery 1s the supposed 
resting-place of St. Tmo, one of the founders; St. 
Dusricius is supposed to have been buried on the north 
side of the presbytery. His effigy is now in the north 
aisle, 

The tomb of Sir Davin Matuew, standard-bearer of 
King Epwarp IV. at Towton, is at the east end of the 


north aisle. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR TRAINING COLLEGE, HULL, 

HE accompanying drawings illustrate the design 
submitted in competition by Mr. HE. StTanieEy 
Hauu, M.A., of 54 Bedford Square, W.C., which was 
one of those commended. in our issue of November 5, 
1909, for its picturesque grouping of buildings. The 
design is based upon the tradition of an old university 
college, varied to suit the general and special require- 
ments of more modern planning. The buildings are set 
well apart so that ample sunlight and air are admitted 


ENTRANCE 


HALL 
240% IAD 


a road runs off to the right to the kitchen block, and is 
continued round the entire group of buildings back to 
the porter’s lodge. This is the road for all tradesmen’s 
carts, and by it coal carts can deliver directly to the coal 
stores in each unit. The approach to the quadrangle is 
by an avenue 200 feet long running directly from the 
gates along the north and south axis and branching east 
and west into a circular road to the entrances of the 
men’s hostel on the east, the women’s hostel on the 
west, and the hall and lecture-rooms block on the north. 
The two hostels are connected with the lecture block by 
open cloisters running diagonally across the two northern 
angles of the quadrangle. The refectory 
and kitchens block and the gymnasium 
open off these diagonal cloisters, so that 
there is a sheltered means of communica- 
tion between all buildings. As was sug- 
gested in the instructions, the whole of the 
northern half of the site has been left open 
for playing fields. They are shown laid 
out for three full-size hockey or football 
grounds, while ample space is left in the 
middle for the cricket pitch, which would 
not be played over in the winter months. 
Four tennis courts are shown on the lawns 
of the quadrangle, and four more along the. 
north-east boundary of the site. All these 
courts lie north and south. One fives court 
is placed against the north-east wall of the 
gymnasium. The Principal’s house is 
placed in the south-east corner of the site, | 
with its own private garden. His private 
carriage-drive branches off the outer 
circular road. From his study window he 
commands a view of the whole of the 
college, while the desirable amount of 
privacy for his household is secured. The 
buildings were designed to be faced with 
red hand-made bricks and stone dressings, | 
the roofs covered with brown tiles, and the, 
windows were to be iron casements with | 
leaded lights. The total estimated cost was 
39,9471. 15s. | 


HOUSE AT RIPON. 7 

HE site, facing as it does a small 
natural lake, has to a large extent 
determined the design, and so an endeavour | 
has been made to design a house. which} 


on every side; at the same time every block is inter- 
connected by short covered ways. The buildings are 
grouped round the north, east and west sides of a quad- 
rangle, which measures 250 feet east and west between 
the buildings. The only entrance to the grounds is 
through the main gates, which are on the north and 
south axis of the quadrangle and almost central in the 
road frontage. The porter’s lodge is immediately inside 
the gates on the left, and his living room is in the angle 
of the lodge facing them. Immediately beyond the lodge 


would in no way detract from the surround: | 
ings. Between the front and the lake is to 
be laid out a sunken garden with lily pond’ 
connected to the lake. The walls are built) 
of brindle bricks with cherry-red facings }| 
roofs of Broseley tiles. The entrance gates} 
are of wrought iron surmounted, as shown,| 
with the owner’s coat of arms. Internally,| 
the design has been treated in a free! 
Georgian manner, the joinery being ol. 
English oak. Some small amount oi 
carving has been designed @ la GRINLING| 
Grspons, but this is restricted mainly tc) 
the mantels and the staircase newels. The 
ceilings of the principal ground-flooi 
rooms are in plaster, with ornament in high 
relief. The architect for the house is Mr. 
H. Stanton Wepser, F.S.1., Maidenhead.) 


WINDOW IN CHRIST CHURCH, WIMBLEDON. | 

HIS window, by Mr. Huan Arnowp, has recently) 
been placed in Christ Church, Wimbledon. Tt is a 
small window in the north aisle, the two outer lights being| 
about three feet high, and the subjects which have been 
chosen so as to form. part of a series illustrating the Lite 
of Curist are the Flight into Egypt, Curist among the| 
Doctors, and the Baptism in Jordan. The prevailing 
colour is blue, the use of red being limited to small jewel- 
like pieces here and there. A coloured full-sized cartoor 
of the window was shown in the recent exhibition of the) 
Arts and Crafts Society. 1] 
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“{ MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 


yi THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


last, in the premises at Tufton Street, Westminster, 


The Hon. Secretary made the following announcemenits : — 


a H. Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. 


, 
; 


The fifth Spring visit would take place on March 12, to 
the new King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, by permis- 


sion of the architect, Mr. W. A. Pite, members to meet at 
the building at 3 p.m. 


The next meeting of the Camera and Sketching Club was 
fixed for March 17, when Mr. Alan L. Snow would read a 


_ paper entitled ‘‘ Architectural Books,’’ and a joint meeting 


with the Art Workers’ Guild and the Debating Society on 
March 11, to discuss a paper by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, entitled 
“The Study of the Crafts in Relation to the Practice of 
Architecture.”’ 

On Monday and Tuesday, April 18 and 19, the A.A. Play 
“‘Arctia’’ would be performed at the Court Theatre. 

Messrs. G. McLean and F. S. Mumford were elected 
members. 

On the motion of the President a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the nineteenth annual grant of 1001. towards the educational 
work of the Association. 


House List, Session 1910-11. 


The President said tlie following names were put forward 
by the Council as officers for the next session :—President, 
Arthur Keen* ; vice-presidents, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas,* 
Gerald ©. Horsley * ; ordinary members, C. C. Brewer, W. D. 
Cathcart, F. Dare Clapham,* F. C. Eden, Horace Field,* 
W. Curtis Green, Herbert A. Hall,* P. W. Lovell, Percy 
May,* F. Winton Newman,* H. Passmore, C. Wontner 
Smith,* J. H. Squire, W. J. Tupper, S. J. Tatchell, 
Stanley Towse; hon. treasurer, Henry Tanner *; hon. sec- 
retaries, Edwin Gunn,* G. Leonard Elkington*; hon. 
librarian, T. W. Watkins ;. hon. editor A.A. Journal, Allen 
Foxley. 

Mr. J. Atrrep Gorcu, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper, illus- 
trated by lantern views, entitled— 


The Medieval House. 

~ Young Gamelyn stood at the door of a medieval house. The 
house was his brother’s, where he had been brought up. 
Brought up, it is true, but in no manner suitable to his 
parentage ; for his brother withheld from him his heritage, 
left to him by the knight his father on his death-bed sixteen 
years before. At that time Gamelyn was too young to take 
care of himself. He was what would now be called the 
residuary legatee of his father, and his share was the largest, 
comprising lands, parks, woods, and two houses, besides all 
the old knight’s horses. All these were kept from him by his 
brother. He himself was ill-fed and ill-clothed ; his property 
was allowed to go to rack and ruin. His parks were broken, 
his deer taken away, his houses unroofed, his horses denied 
him. With the lapse of time, however, Gamelyn began to 
realise that he was being defrauded of his rights. He had 
now grown up to be a youth of uncommon strength, and stand- 
ing one day in the courtyard of the house he puiled his beard 
thoughtfully and resolved to have matters righted. Just then 
his brother came near and began to taunt the simple, good- 
humoured Gamelyn, who hitherto had taken his ill-treatment 
with the meekness of inexperienced youth. But now Gamelyn 
fired up and gave back word for word, until the enraged 
brother ordered his men to fetch staves and beat him. Then 
Gamelyn gave them a taste of his quality ; seizing a pestle 
that lay near he drove them all ‘‘ of a heap,’’ while the brother 
flew into a loft for safety and shut the door fast. A parley 
ensued, and Gamelyn, whose wrath was soon appeased, ex- 
plained that he wanted no more than his inheritance, but 
that he was determined to have. The false brother, on his 
part, explained that he had intended no harm to Gamelyn in 
ordering him to be beaten—he merely wished to try his 
strength; and as for his inheritance, he should certainly 
have it. The reconciliation was then sealed with a kiss, 
genuine on the part of the youth, traitorous on that of the 
brother. 

Presently Gamelyn heard of a great wrestling match in 
which a celebrated champion was taking part. Of course, he 
went there, vanquished the champion, bore off the prize—the 
ram and the ring—and, followed by an admiring party of 
young men, he went home with much joy in the morning. And 


so young Gamelyn stood before the door of a medizeval house. 


_ Except perhaps for a little postern, the medieval house 
had but one door, which gave entrance to a courtyard, on the 
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further side of which lay the hall. The outer wall was high, 
windowless, inaccessible ; Gamelyn must enter through this 
door or not at all. But his false brother had ordered it to be 
shut and locked, for he had seen the party approaching, and 
he was vastly better pleased that Gamelyn should be without 
than within. The porter in charge of the door, who stood in 
dread of his lord, had locked the great gate and secured the 
wicket with a pin. 

‘Porter, undo the gate,’’ cried Gamelyn, ‘‘ for many a 
good man’s son stands here!”’ 

‘‘ By God’s beard,’’ replied the porter, ‘‘ thou shalt never 
come into this courtyard, Gamelyn!”’ 

‘Thou liest !’’ answered the vanquisher of the champion ; 
and with that he kicked the wicket so furiously that the pin 
broke and it flew open. 

Then the porter, seeing no help for it, fled across the court- 
yard. But Gamelyn cried, ‘‘ Thy labour’s lost, for I am as 
light-footed as thou!’’ And lost his labour was, and his 
life too, for Gamelyn overtook him, broke his neck with a 
single blow, took him by an arm and flung him down the 
well, seven fathoms deep, of which the open walled mouth, 
with its windlass and bucket, stood in the courtyard. 

The other men in the court were too much in dread of 
his prowess to interfere ; they ‘‘ drew themselves away,’”’ and 
Gamelyn, returning to the entrance, flung the great gate wide 
open for all to come in who could walk or ride. An interesting 
touch this limitation to pedestrians and equestrians, for the 
gates of nearly all medieval houses are narrow ; there was no 
occasion to provide for wheeled traffic. 

So the crowd of young men came through the gateway into 
the courtyard. Gamelyn welcomed them heartily. ‘‘ Yester- 
day,’’ said he, ‘‘I left five tuns of wine in my brother’s 
cellar ; not a drop will we leave undrunk. If my brother 
grumble he shall have St. Mary’s curse. He is a niggard, but 
we will spend what he has spared, and if anyone objects to 
our being here he shall follow the porter into the draw-well.”’ 

Such a threat from so doughty a hero had its effect, and. 
for seven days and seven nights the company made merry, 
while the false brother lay hid in a little turret—one of those 
turrets which add so much to the picturesqueness of a 
medieval house—and watched the wasting of his substance 
in cowardly rage. 

But on the eighth day the guests departed, in spite of 
their host’s remonstrances, and Gamelyn stood there, friend- 
less and alone. Then came his brother forth from his solar— 
the parlour of a medieval house—whither he must have gone 
from the turret when he saw the coast clear. Finding Gamelyn 
alone, he plucked up his courage. ‘‘ Who made you so bold,” 
said he, ‘‘ as to destroy my store ?”’ 

‘‘ Brother,’ replied Gamelyn, ‘‘ for sixteen years you have 
enjoyed my inheritance ; that will pay for what we have now 
eaten and drunk.”’ 

‘Took here,’’? said the wily brother; ‘‘I have no heir, 
brother Gamelyn. By St. John, you shall be my heir!”’ 

_ ‘By my faith,’’ replied the other, ‘‘if you think as you 
say, God requite you!”’ 

‘‘ But, Gamelyn, one thing I must mention; when you 
threw the porter down the well I swore in my wrath that you 
should be bound hand and foot. Do not let me be forsworn. 
Let me bind you, just to fulfil my vow.” 

‘Brother,’ said the guileless youth, ‘‘ you shall not be 
forsworn for love of me.’’ And so he innocently suffered him- 
self to be bound, and they fastened him to a post in the hall— 
probably to the framework of the wood screen, which in a 
medizeval house divided the entrance passage from the hall 
itself. All who came in saw him, and his brother explained 
to them that he was mad. For two days and two nights he 
stood there without meat or drink, and it was borne in upon 
him that his brother was a villain. At length he found a 
chance to speak to Adam, the spencer—the butler as we 
should call him. 

‘‘ Adam, spencer, I have fasted too long. By the love my 
father bore you contrive to get the keys and set me free, and 
I will give you some of my land.”’ But Adam answered, ‘“‘I 
have served your brother these sixteen years, and if I let 
you go out of this bower he willsay I am a traitor.”’ ‘‘ Adam, 
you will find him a traitor ; therefore, brother Adam, set me 
free and I will give you some of my land.’’ Thereupon Adam 
consented, and when his lord had gone to bed he found the 
keys and set Gamelyn free, in good hope of his reward. Then 
said Gamelyn, ‘‘ Thank God, now I am free. Could I but 
eat and drink aright there is none in this house who should 
bind me again.’”’? So Adam the spencer took him quietly into 
the spence—which was the storeroom or cellar of a medieval 
house—and gave him food and wine. When he had eaten 
his fill, “What do you advise, Adam? Shall I go to my 
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brother and strike his head off?’’ ‘‘ Not so,’’ said Adam. 
‘*T can show you a trick worth two of that. We are to have 
a great feast on Sunday, when many abbots and priors and 
men of holy church will be here. You shall stand as though 
still bound, and when they have eaten and washed their 
hands [for they ate with their fingers in a medieval house] 
you shall beg them to set you free, which if they do, all will 
be well and I shall be blameless ; but if not, then you shall 
have a staff and I another—and cursed be he that fails the 
other !”’ 

So it was arranged that should things come to this pass 
Adam was to give the signal and they both were to fall to. 

The Sunday came and the guests with it, and as they came 
in at the hall door they saw Gamelyn bound. As they sat at 
meat the false brother told all the harm and shame of Game- 
lyn that he could invent. At length the youth begged to be 
given food—it was not well that he should fast while others 
made merry. The false brother explained to his guests that 
the man was mad. After a while Gamelyn appealed once 
more to the great lords that sat in the hall. 

‘‘ Help to set me free from my bonds!’’ cried he. But 
the abbots and the priors only mocked and reviled him. 
Then Adam gave the signal ; Gamelyn slipped off his bonds, 
and the two of them started cudgelling the whole company. 
Adam thought no more of his pantry, but stood guard at the 
hall door, while Gamelyn raged among the men of holy 
church. The laymen stood by in benevolent neutrality. At 
Adam’s urgent entreaty Gamelyn spared the heads of his 
enemies, and did no more than break their legs and arms, so 
that whereas they had ridden to the feast blithely on horse- 
back, they were led from it miserably in carts and wains. 
The false brother got his share of the cudgelling, and yas 
bound in the cast-off fetters of Gamelyn. Then the two as- 
sailants called for water and washed. 

Meanwhile the sheriff, who was in the near neighboar- 
hood, heard of the fray and cast about to take the assailants. 
To him came four-and-twenty young men with offers to bring 
them prisoners to him ; aad they hastened to the gate of the 
house, which they found fast closed and under the care of a 
new porter. In vain they knocked and demanded admission. 
The porter carried their message to Gamelyn, who took coun- 
sel with Adam upon their desperate plight, with many foe- 
men without and no friends within. Their resolution was 
soon taken—to have a final fling and then betake themselves 
to the woods. Armed each with a fresh staff, Gamelyn 
slipped out through the postern and Adam _ through 
the wicket of the great gate. Suddenly attacking the four- 
and-twenty young men, Gamelyn felled three and Adam two, 
while the rest fled, followed by the sarcasms of the spencer. 
But the sheriff was at hand, and, seeing the uselessness of 
further fighting, they betook themselves to the wood, and left 
the medizval house behind them. 

With their further adventures, which have to do with the 
forest and not with the house, we need not concern ourselves. 
Tf anyone wishes to follow Gamelyn and Adam into the woods 
to learn how they fell in with outlaws ; how Gamelyn even- 
tually became their king ; how a price was set on his head ; 
how his trial was held; how, with his customary masterful- 
ness, he attended the trial; violently ousted the judge from 
the judgment seat and took it himself ; how he finally caused 
his false brother, the partisan judge, and the twelve com- 
plaisant jurymen to be all hanged; how he made his peace 
with the real King, and was made Chief Justice of the 
Forest—if anyone wishes to do this he can do it in the pages 
of Chaucer. 

The interest of the tale to us lies in the picture which it 
incidentally portrays of a medieval house; how the house 
had to be planned to resist violent attacks, and how jealously 
its narrow entrance had to be guarded. We see the court- 
yard with its well, and wonder perhaps how far the body of 
the porter with his broken neck rendered its water unpala- 
‘table. We see the hall and its screen, with the pantry close 
at hand; the cellar where Gamelyn replenished his wasted 
strength ; the turret to which his brother fled, the solar from 
which he emerged to upbraid the headstrong young man. 
Having thus, with the aid of Chaucer’s lively pen, formed a 
mental image of a medizval house, let us see how far we can 
substantiate it from some of the mutilated houses that have 
come down to us. 

The accommodation in a mediseval house was not exten- 
sive. We must not take Haddon, for instance, as typical in 
this respect ; it was the home of a very considerable person- 
age, and much above the average in point of size. But 
imagine Haddon smaller and you get a good idea of a 
medieval house. There is the main gatehouse, inaccessible 
to all but people on foot or horseback ; there is the court- 
yard, and beyond it the hall; there are turrets and towers ; 
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there are the screens of the hall giving access to the pantry, the 
buttery, and the kitchen passage; there are several rooms 
which might stand for the spence; and the solar, or prin- 
cipal room of the lord, is represented by the quaint panelled 
parlour. 


Stokesay Castle is perhaps nearer to Chaucer’s descrip- | 


tion. 
time; but restore the walls which abut against it to their 


ancient height and you get just such a courtyard—well and — 


all—as that across which Gamelyn chased the porter. The 
hall, too, is such an one as might have been filled with the 
abbots and priors and men of holy church, who, full of meat 
and wine, mocked Gamelyn in his distress, and were so hand- 
somely cudgelled in return. 
upon a hearth in the middle of the room, as it was likewise at 
Penshurst ; at Haddon, on the other hand, the equally fre- 


At Stokesay the fire was placed — 


The gatehouse, it is true, was rebuilt in Elizabeth’s | 


quent alternative was adopted of placing it in a recessed fire- | 


place with a proper smoke-flue. 


Stokesay has no little turrets, but it has a large strong | 


tower, where the false brother might have felt safe. It has, 
too, an outside staircase, up which he might well have fled to 
a loft; it has a solar with windows looking into the hall; 
and at each end of the hall is a room which might have been 
the spence. 


The solar was originally the small private room of the | 


lord—probably, in quite early houses, the only private room 


of the house; the hall itself being the day-room and night- | 


room of the whole household. It was the germ of the long 
series of private apartments—bedrooms, 
parlours, drawing-rooms, smoke-rooms—which are now in- 


dispensable to a comfortable, well-ordered mansion. 


dressing-rooms, _ 


In | 


Chaucer’s time it had grown into a short series of similar 


rooms, but they were still few in number. 


It is clear from | 


his narrative that the false brother slept in some kind of a 


bedroom, and also that the hall was no longer used as a 
sleeping-place by the household, inasmuch as Adam was able 


to liberate Gamelyn, who stood bound in the hall, and to 


take him secretly to give him food in the spence. But not- 
withstanding this implied increase in privacy and comfort 


the house of Chaucer’s time would be intolerable to the 


hardiest of us now, even to the most enthusiastic advocates of 
the ‘‘ simple life.”’ 


One important room which Chaucer had no occasion to_ 


mention, but which was to be found in every medizval house, 
was the kitchen. In early times it was second in importance 


only to the hall; it was connected to the lower end of that — 


apartment, while the solar was usually attached to the upper 
end. The kitchen was not infrequently built of wood, or of 


wood and plaster, a mode of construction which was adopted — 


in the majority of houses, and which accounts for their dis-_ 


appearance. It is only a certain proportion of those which | 


were built in stone that have survived. 
(To be coneluded.) 


THE SITE OF THE SAXON CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF WELLS.’ 


S° many attempts have been made to unravel the architec 


tural history of the cathedral church of Wells, and such 
conflicting views have been put forth to explain it, that it 


may seem hopeless now for anyone to get a hearing for an _ 


entirely new theory as to its beginnings. Yet I am going to 


be so bold as to put forth such a theory, and I crave your 


patience while I unfold it. 


In Vol. xix. of the ‘Proceedings of the Somerset | 


Archeological and Natural History Society ’’ there is printed 
a paper by Mr. J. T. Irvine, entitled “‘ An attempt to sepa- 
rate and describe in the proper order of their erection the 


various portions of the fabric of the cathedral church of © 
Wells.”” In the ground plan which illustrates this paper, _ 
Mr. Irvine shows to the south of the transept the outlines of 


two buildings, the one rectangular, the other octagonal, as 
projecting from the east side of the cloister into the vicars’ 
old burying ground. Thé former he elsewhere calls ‘‘ Stilling- 
ton’s chapel’’ and states that ‘‘ the valuable information on 
the plan respecting’”’ it was ‘‘ obtained by the Kindness of 
Prebendary D. M. Clerk, from his measurements obtained 
when he had excavations made in 1850.” 

The evidence as to the existence of the octagonal building, 


which was apparently discovered during the same excaya- — 


tions, had always seemed to me so slight, that in 1894, at my 
representation, the site was again examined through t 
kindness of the Dean and Chapter. The results are embodied 
ee ee ee 


* A paper read on March 2 by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
before the Royal Archeological Institute. 


the | 
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in a paper ‘“‘ On the Lady-chapel by the Cloister of Wells, and 
the adjacent buildings,’’? by Mr. Edmund Buckle, printed in 
Vol. xl. of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological 
and Natural History Society.”’ : 

The fragmentary foundations disclosed by the excava- 
tions have been ingeniously shown by Mr. Buckle to have 
belonged to two distinct buildings. One of these was a large 
cruciform structure, the west wall of which still remains to 
a considerable height, and formed the Lady-chapel built by 
Bishop Robert Stillington during the later years of the reign 
of King Edward IV. 

The other building was of a totally different character 
and of more than one period. The oldest fragment apparently 


- belonged, not to one of octagonal plan, but to the eastern por- 


tion of a square-ended structure 15 feet wide and of early 
date. To this aisles had been added in the thirteenth century. 
But the most curious feature of these foundations is, that 
while those of Bishop Stillington’s chapel were exactly square 
with the cloister and cathedral church, the earlier fragments 
belong to a building which makes with the cloister an angle 
of twelve degrees. 

This obliquely placed building has been conclusively shown 
by Canon Church to have been identical with the ‘‘ chapel of 
the Blessed Mary which is situated on the south side of the 
greater church of Wells’’ mentioned in a charter of 1250, 
and which was apparently enlarged, probably by the addition 
of the aisles, by members of the Bitton family about 1275, 
when an altar of St. Nicholas was constructed init. A chapel 


-of St. Katharine within it is also mentioned in a will of 1392, 


and her altar was afterwards transferred to the new chapel 
(see will of 1486). The fragments of the older building showed 
that the aisles extended as far eastward as“the chapel itself, 
and that it was of three bays, with arches opening into the 
aisles in the two western bays. The western respond of the 
south areade still remains embedded in the cloister wall which 
formed in later days the west end of the chapel. This wall 
is believed by Mr. Buckle, and I have no reason for dissenting 
from his view, to be contemporary with the north porch of 
the cathedral church, which he assigns to a date circa 1185. 
The wall contains a large doorway (now blocked) that led 
into the earlier Lady-chapel, but this doorway is an insertion 
by Bishop Joscelin after 1220. South of it is a smaller door- 
way, also now blocked, that led westwards from the cemetery, 
but this is contemporary with the wall. Mr. Buckle also per- 
tinently argues that since the chapel stands so obliquely with 
regard to the wall, it must be older than the wall, and that 
possibly it occupies the site of a chapel of Our Lady which was 
endowed in the eleventh century by Bishop Giso with a virgate 
of land in Wootton. ‘‘If this is so,’’ Mr. Buckle continues, 
‘the difficulty caused by the oblique position of the chapel 
vanishes at once; for in that.case the chapel is of higher 
antiquity than the present cathedral, and nothing is known 
of the direction or even of the exact site of the earlier Saxon 
church.”’ 

Mr. Buckle thinks also that the obliquity of the direction 
of the chapel is to be accounted for by the existence, parallel 
with it, of the stone conduit that carries off the overflow from 
the smaller of the two St. Andrew’s wells to the east. Here I 
must leave Mr. Buckle and revert to my theory of the begin- 
nings of the cathedral church of Wells. 

And first let me direct your attention to the Ordnance 
Survey plan of the city of Wells. 

It will at once be seen from this that while the general axis 
of the city and the trend of its roads and streets is generally 
some twelve degrees north of east, the cathedral church and 
the contemporary portions of the cloister and bishop’s palace 
alone stand nearly due east and west. Why church and palace 
should have been so set is at present immaterial, but it is 
all important to notice that the general direction of the town 
and its streets coincides nearly, if not exactly with the 
obliquity of the older Lady-chapel. 

In explanation of this I must revert to the early history of 
the church of Wells. 

A church is believed to have been founded here by Aldhelm 
bishop of Sherborne, between 705 and 709. This church, which 
was collegiate (that is to say, it was served by a college of 
priests) was made cathedral in 909, when Athelm Waavcon: 
secrated first bishop of Wells. 

No mention of the structure of the church occurs until the 
days of Giso, the fifteenth bishop, consecrated in 1061 who 
himself says that on taking possession of his new see — 
“Seeing that the church of my see was but a middling one 
and also that four or five clerks were there without a cloister 
and a frater, I devoted myself of my own free will to the 
building of them.”’ 


Giso accordingly obtained from King Edward the grant of 


Wedmore, and from Queen Edith lands in Merken and Modes- 
ley. He also recovered the vill of Wynesham which had been 
alienated from the church, and bought other property for the 
augmentation of the canons and their support. The bishop 
goes on to say that having compelled his canons to live accord- 
ing to rule:—‘‘I prepared for them a cloister, a frater, 
and a dorter ; and everything which I knew was necessary and 
fitting for them, according to the manner of my own country 
(Lorraine) I laudably added.”’ 

Giso died in 1088 after ruling the see for twenty-eight years, 
and was buried in the church which he had ruled, jn a recess 
made in the wall on the north side near the altar, as Dudoc, 
his predecessor, was buried on the south beside the altar. 

It is clear from this that Giso did not rebuild the cathedral 
church, despite its being ‘‘ middling ’’—mediocrem. 

Giso was succeeded by John of Tours, who in 1090 removed 
his bishopstool from Wells to Bath as being the more 
important town, and deprived the canons of part of their 
revenues. 

‘*The houses also of the canons which the venerable Gyso 
had built, namely, the frater and the dorter, also a cellar and 
other necessary offices, with the cloister, having been destroyed, 
the canons whom Gyso had taught to live by rule and reli- 
giously were turned out of doors and driven to live a common 
life with the people.”’ 

So says the ‘‘ Historiola,’’ but the Canon of Wells adds, 


| apparently without any authority :—‘‘ And the site on which 


they first dwelt he usurped for himself and his successors, and 
built his episcopal palace there. And although when broken 
by age he repented of it, he neither repaired the destroyed 
buildings of the canons nor restored to them the site unjustly 
taken away.”’ 

Of the German Bishop Godfrey, who succeeded John in 
1123, nothing particular is recorded, but a charter of Bishop 
Robert incidentally mentions his having hallowed the church 
of St. Cuthbert, and endowed the rectory with half a hide of 
land in North Wootton, _ 

Bishop Robert succeeded Godfrey in 1136, and as Canon 
Church has pointed out, ‘‘ set himself at once to the recovery 
of Wells from the humiliation under which it had been left by 
the rule of Bishop John of Tours.’’ He removed the provost 
who had hitherto governed and oppressed the church, and in- 
stituted in his stead a dean with a subdean, a precentor and 
subchanter, a treasurer and a chancellor. The manor of Bid- 
disham was set apart ‘‘to repair the church of the blessed 
Andrew and to buy ornaments for it’’ (‘‘ad reparandam 
ecclesiam beati Andreae et ornamenta emenda’’). The same 
charter also tells us of the half-hide in Wootton which Bishop 
Giso gave with a virgate of land to the chapel of St. Mary. 

The ‘‘ Historiola’’ contains a very important statement 
with regard to Bishop Robert. After describing his new 
building of the church of the blessed Peter at Bath, together 
with the chapter-house and cloister, the dorter, the frater 
and the farmery, it continues :—‘‘ Moreover it must not be 
forgotten that the church of Wells was built by his counsel 
and aid. And so it was, that when the church of Wells was 
finished by the same lord of Wells, having associated with 
him three bishops, famous and of good memory, Goscelin of 
Sarum, Dan Simon of Worcester, and Dan Robert of Here- 
ford, he hallowed and dedicated the same church.’’ 

From the dates of the assisting bishops this consecration 
must have taken place between 1142 and 1148. 

What is precisely meant by the statement of the chronicler 
is a little difficult to understand. In describing Bishop 
Robert’s work on the Bath church he says ‘‘cum magnis 
expensis construi fecit,’’ that is, ‘‘ he caused it to be burlt ; ”’ 
but of the Wells church that ‘‘suo consilio et auxilio fabri- 
cata est.”’ 

A fifteenth-century writer on Wells states that Bishop 
Robert ‘‘ finished the fabric of the church of Bath begun by 
John of Tours ; dedicated the church of Wells in the presence 
of Bishop Gocelin of Sarum, Simon of Worcester, and Robert 
of Hereford ; and admirably repaired many ruinous portions 
of the same church (which were) threatening its destruction in 
divers places.’’ 

In attempting to reconcile these statements (1) that Bishop 
Robert helped to build anew the church of Wells, and (2) that 
he only repaired it, we are met with the difficulty that prac- 
tically no remains of any Norman church have hitherto been 
met with at Wells, while there is ample proof that the new 
abbey church of Bath was of quite imposing dimensions. That 
too escaped rebuilding until the close of the fifteenth century, 
while Robert’s church at Wells, if ever it existed, must have 
been swept away within fifty years of its building. 

The hallowing of it, on the other hand, which is so 
explicitly recorded, certainly points to some rebuilding or 
enlargement, and the question is, what was the nature of it ? 
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I should like to suggest that Bishop Robert first repaired 
the old Saxon church, and at the same time, to make more 
room for his newly founded chapter, enlarged the church by 
extending it eastwards. And I should lke to feel that the 
early square end among the fragments excavated east of the 
present cloister was a remnant of this enlargement. In that 
case the addition to the old church may have included a new 
Lady-chapel, and this may be the reason why it alone was 
kept when the rest of the church was destroyed. But I have 
no documentary proof of this, and merely submit it as a sug- 
gestion. , 

You will please note, however, that it presupposes one 
important fact, that the site of the Saxon church is not to be 
looked for within the area of the present cathedral church, 
but in the cloister known of old as Palm churchyard, to the 
west of the obliquely placed foundations laid bare in 1894, 

Excavations here are unfortunately impossible owing to 
the number of graves, in the making of which any foundations 
were probably destroyed, but a church in this position, some- 
what on the original lines of that at Brixworth, which was 
built in 680, and therefore a little before the first church at 
Wells, would have sufficed for all the spiritual needs of the 
place for quite a long time. 

I regard the conduit that runs parallel with its line as 
having been made rather as a drain to carry off storm water 
from the roofs of a considerable church, than as a means of 
supplying water to it. 

In connection with the position of the Saxon church I 
should like to call your attention to another fact. In a 
charter which, though undated, must be earlier than 1160, 
since it is witnessed inter alios by Ivo the first dean, Bishop 
Robert recites how ‘‘ it is well known to the experience of some, 
that the tumult of the fairs which have hitherto been wont 
to be held in the same church and in its forecourt (atrium) 
brings dishonour and injury to the same church, and is par- 
ticularly burdensome to those ministering in it, by reason 
of its hindering their devotion and disturbing the quiet of 
their prayers.’’ ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ continues the Bishop, ‘‘ lest 
we suffer contrary to the Lord’s word the house of prayer 
to become a den of merchandise, we appoint and firmly ordain 
that whosoever assembles thither on the three feasts of the In- 
vention of the Holy Cross, the feast of St. Calixtus, and the 
celebration of St. Andrew to do business, shall perform their 
business in the broad places of the town . . . and that they 
in no wise presume to violate the church or the forecourt of 
the church.”’ 

Now it will be noticed that on the west side of the existing 
cloister, between it and the market place, there is still an 
irregular shaped area, entirely out of square with the cloister, 
but with north and south walls having the same general direc- 
tion as the market place and High Street and almost exactly 
parallel with the axis of the foundations in the vicars’ 
cemetery. And I submit that we probably have here the site 
of the very atrium or forecourt referred to in Bishop Robert’s 
charter, and so are able approximately to fix the place of the 
Saxon church. The forecourt would be conveniently at the 
head of the market place, and this led quite naturally to the 
chief church of the city. It is also possible that until Bishop 
Beckington absorbed the northern half of it, by building there 
the existing row of shops that formed his nova opera, the 
market place was as wide as the forecourt east of it; and it 
is quite easy to suppose that the fairs which were at first held 
in the market place would overflow in time into the convenient 
court between it and the church whence they were removed by 
Bishop Robert. 

If this theory as to the position of the Saxon cathedral 
church be accepted, it clears up some other difficulties. 

To mention one, it has always been a puzzle why the present 
church, if built upon the site of a former one, should be so 
singularly free from older influences in its plan and from all 
traces of older materials in its construction. 

But if the old church continued standing in the cloister 
while the new one was rising on another site both these diff- 
culties vanish. There was also nothing to hinder the new 
church from being laid out with a different axis from the older, 
as it certainly was, though I am unable to offer any tangible 
reason for it. 

That Bishop Robert had nothing to do with the building of 
the new church is sufficiently evident on architectural grounds, 
and Canon Church has demonstrated beyond doubt that it 
must have been begun by Bishop Reginald FitzJoscelin, who 
succeeded Robert, after a vacancy of nearly nine years, 
in 1174. 

To Bishop Reginald is certainly due, not only the ground 
plan, but a very considerable section of the existing building. 


After his death in 1192 the work probably proceeded, but 


slowly, under Bishop Savaric, who was largely an absentee. _ 


He instituted however the daily mass of Our Lady, and pos- 
sibly completed the Lady-chapel at the east end of the church, 
the altar of which is mentioned in 1206-7. ' 

Savaric was succeeded in the bishopric in 1206 by Joscelin. 
He was in exile from 1206 to 1213, and this fact, as well as a 
great struggle with Glastonbury as to the independence of the 


Abbey, which lasted until a final concord in 1219, must prae- | 


tically have stopped all work upon the new church. 


The resumption of extensive building operations is per- _ 
haps marked by the royal grant in 1220 of sixty great oaks | 


from the Cheddar woods. ‘‘ to make a certain limekiln for the 
work of the church of Wells.” 


The new church was hallowed by Bishop Joscelin in 1239, | 
and in a charter of 1242 the bishop speaks of it in.terms which 


show that it was then finished. 


That it was so, except probably as regards the upper works, | 
is proved by an act in chapter of July 9, 1243, a year after | 
as to the arrangement of the burial- _ 


Joscelin’s death, 
grounds, 


To the canons residentiary was assigned the area of the 
cloister south of the church, beginning at the south door and | 


then southwards, and back again. 
No layman or vicar was to be buried among the canons, 


but the vicars were to be buried ‘‘ in the cemetery towards the | 


east behind the chapel of the Blessed Mary.”’ That is, in the 
already existing burial-ground around the Lady-chapel on 
the east of the cloister. 

The lay folk were to be buried ‘‘ in the cemetery towards 
the west’’ and their burials were to begin ‘‘ beside the elms 
there planted alongside the place where the jousting ground 
was wont to be, and so extend themselves towards the west,”’ 
but. no layman was to be buried before the west doors of the 
church. 

The dignitaries might be buried in the nave (which was 
therefore now finished), if they or their friends so willed it. 


This interesting award brings us back again to the question 


of the site of the earlier church. : 
It is clear that the lay folks’ cemetery before Bishop 
Joscelin’s new west front was also new, since it is directed 


where burials shall begin, and the site is expressly stated to 
have adjoined the jousting ground. It cannot therefore be 
the same as the atrium or forecourt of the old church from | 


which fairs were excluded. 

The area of the cloister is also assigned for the first time 
as a burying-ground, perhaps because it had lately been 
cleared through the taking down of the old church and any 
adjoining buildings. 

The cemetery behind the Lady-chapel was apparently an 
old one, which was henceforth to be reserved for the burial of 
the vicars only. 


Concerning the entrances into the present cathedral church 


Canon Church has reminded me of the important bearing 
which they have upon the points raised in my paper. The 
doorways in the west front are not the chief entrances at all,. 
but merely the means of communication with the cemetery. 
The great north doorway, with its protecting porch, was the 
entrance for the canons and other officers, all of whom lived 


on the north side of the church. The main entrance from the 


city was under the south-west tower, through part of the 
western alley of the cloister, which in turn was entered through 
a regular gatehouse from the site of the very atrium referred 
to above. 

Here I think I may end my paper, and it is for the Insti- 
tute to say whether it is satisfied now that the Saxon church 
must have stood obliquely across the present cloister, westward 
of the Lady chapel uncovered in 1894 ; and also that the exist- 
ing cathedral church knows no other beginning than that by 


Bishop Reginald, on a new site, in the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 


HE annual general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held last week in the rooms, 39 Elmbank 
Crescent, Mr. George Bell, F.R.1.B.A., president, in the 
chair. The secretary submitted the forty-second annual re- 
port, from which it appeared that the membership of the 
Institute now stands: 104 Fellows, 64 Associates, 40 lay and 
27 student members, a total of 235. During the past year the 
Council had frequently under consideration the conditions of 
competitions, promoted in the Institute’s province, which 
had been found to be unsatisfactory. In these cases repre- 
sentations were made to the promoters for amendment of 
the conditions, and in several instances the Council was. 
successful in effecting this. The Society of Engineers, Lon- 
don, called the attention of the Council to cases in which 


p 
architects have employed engineering manufacturers and 
-eontractors to do professional work, which they felt to be 
‘detrimental to both professions. On the other hand, the 
‘Society of Engineers was aware that engineers frequently 
employed builders and contractors, and they had asked their 
members to employ properly qualified architects in connec- 
cion with engineering work in which architectural work is 
involved. The Council, while approving of the desire to 
bring about a better understanding between the two profes- 
sions, pointed out that it was not the practice in this district 
to employ other than qualified engineers when the nature 
of the work requires it. A memorial was received from the 
Stone Carvers’ Trade Association, London, pointing out the 
evils of allowing carving to get into the hands of those who 
subcontracted it to carvers who tendered lowest, irrespective 
of the quality of the work, this practice causing scamped 
work, and making it more difficult for architects to obtain 
good work than if they dealt with the carver direct. The 
Council concurred in the views stated in the memorial, and 
replied expressing sympathy with it. A resolution by the 
Glasgow Master Brickmakers’ Association that it was de- 
sirable to have a uniform thickness of brick in the trade was 
considered, and the standard thickness of three inches sug- 
gested by the Association was approved of. The Council 
for the ensuing year was elected as follows :—Messrs. George 
Bell, Alex, Skirving, Robert Miller, John B. Wilson, J. J. 
Burnet, James A. Morris, Henry Mitchell, John Watson, 
R. D. Sandilands, Neil C. Duff, J. K. Hunter, A. N. Pater- 
son, W. G. Rowan, John Fairweather, Charles R. Mackin- 
tosh, Robert Wemyss, Alexander Wingate, and W. J. Blain. 
A meeting of the newly-elected Council followed, at which the 
following office bearers for the year were appointed, viz., Presi- 
dent, Mr. John B. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A. ; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Alexander Skirving, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, F.R.I.B.A.; auditor, Mr. James M. Monro, 
F.R.1.B.A. ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. C. J. MacLean, 
writer, 115 St. Vincent Street. The various committees for 
the year were also appointed. 


; “CASTLES IN THE AIR.”* 

ANY times in this place has been urged the necessity of a 
M thorough knowledge of the possibilities and limitations 
of the materials to be dealt with by the craftsman. And we 
should keep this principle before us to-night, in dealing with 
the craftsman and his ‘‘ Castles in the Air.” 

The possibilities and limitations of our nature, both 
physical and spiritual, must be as interesting as those of 
lead and timber, and certainly must underlie and affect our 
understanding of everything else whatsoever. Thus we find 
that technical qualities will carry us nowhere without thought 
and feeling. 

As Carlyle has said, ‘‘ The spiritual is the parent and 
first cause of the practical.’’ The artist must be the high 
priest, and preach the gospel of beauty through the ritual of 
material creation, ceaselessly pouring into his work that 
spiritual grace which shall increase interest in moral quali- 
ties, and win us by love of beauty to love one another. 

Moral beauty is first manifested in man, and by him to 
be recorded in matter. 

To all who believe in accident or chance, and who deny 
that all things are subject to inexorable law and order, and 
are working together for ultimate good, I can only say—fare 
you well! for to you I must appear a poor, wild visionary, 
and only arouse your smiles. 

Belief in law and order imposes the duty of searching for 
the good purpose in all phenomena. 

Has it not been man’s love of beauty and fitness, that is 
to say, the best that he is capable of seeing, conceiving, and 
understanding, which has ever acted as his lodestar, to guide 
him onward and upward? First appealing to his physical 
nature and leading him to attribute to the gods the noblest 
bodily functions, then through thought and feeling to still 
higher conceptions of Deity and beauty. 

Often the feeling for beauty is only a sensation devoid 
of mental activity—drawing us magnetically to follow and 
investigate its source. 

Hence we feel that all we can say or do that will stimulate 
the thirst for beauty helps towards the development and 
advancement of mankind. 

Continuity, and advance through antagonism, charac- 
terise the esthetic world, as they do the physical. 

Ee STEP eee ee eee a OME NL Tk Ll 

* A lecture delivered by Mr. ©. F. A. Voysey on March 2 at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 
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Life is one perpetual torrent of tears, and looking into the 
sins of others only adds to the flood. 

Shall we then bewail our social conditions ? shall we blame 
governments, or, as some would have us, anathematise the 
wicked machine, and the still more wicked duke? and repeat 
the old falsehood that no artist can do good work unless he is 
happy, and therefore fix our attention on the importance of 
environment ? 

Shall we rouse ourselves into passionate antagonism 
against the many evil influences we see around, and abuse the 
public (of which we are a part) for their materialism and 
lack of taste? Countless are the themes we might adopt to 
excite our resentment. There is nothing easier than to stir 
up hatred. But be it remembered that the hotter our anger 
boils, the more incapable we become of seeing and speaking 
truly. As Marcus Aurelius has said, our anger and im- 
patience often prove much more mischievous than the things 
about which we are angry or impatient. 

The evil monsters grow, as we warm them in our passions ; 
and we think that the world would become a Paradise in a 
night if only our particular monster were beheaded, or our 
particular despot crowned. And we go grey by planning 
social revolutionary schemes. And the material with which 
we strive to build our temple of perfection is grey; all is 
grey and gloomy, and all colour is hidden by our tears. 

If we would build ‘‘ Castles in the Air,’’ of such is not our 
material. Nor will we go to the extreme of the Christian 
Scientist and argue the non-existence of matter and evil. 

For most men the existence of matter and evil is a prac- 
tical reality, like light and darkness. And we want no meta- 
physical jugglery to confuse our perception of either. 

Law and order, and clear understanding, will alone help 
us to classify our perceptions, according to their value. It 
is a mercy that men can never be induced to think alike on 
great social questions. Progress would be impossible if they 
could. 

It is conflict of opinion that helps us to discover the truth, 
and makes us tenacious of it when discovered ; and, better 
still, it drives us to examine our foundations, and temper our 
zeal. So our castles in the air are not to be built out of 
‘‘isms.’’ Nor will man-made by-laws help us. 

Do we then want freedom? In the realms of moral thought 
and feeling we can only be free in proportion to our obedience 
to reason, conscience and love. We often hear artists bemoan 
their lack of freedom ; they cry out for liberty, they regard 
liberty as essential to their full development, and so it is, 
if what is meant by full development is the expression of 
their lower nature. 

Liberty is needed for vice and mundane things; re- 
straint, control and law for all that is highest and best. 

All artists must feel that the grand purpose of their voca- 
tion is to increase sensibility. If we were not sensitive, 
we could not aspire. The insensitive, if such there are, can- 
not feel their Iack of refinement, or conceive their future pos- 
sibilities. Sensibility makes us smart when we disobey law 
and order. It is the intensity of feeling that drives us on- 
wards and upwards. The condition of painless luxuriancé 
and ease weakens and debilitates. So it is clearly the artist’s 
function to help men to see, and to feel that suffering is the 
parent of all virtue. 

We are moved by compassion, pained by our own sym- 
pathy, and immediately forced to loving help by it. We 
suffer through lies and deception, and so are we driven to seek 
truth. We suffer through ignorance, and labour to know. 
Out of sorrow and sighing we must build, until we reach a 
higher plane where we can follow all virtue for love alone. 

Belief in the good purpose of suffering is ennobling, as it 
leads us to search for law and harmony, and strengthens our 
optimism. Whereas the denial of good purpose behind our 
pain allows our resentment to kindle into blinding anger. 
And while resentful we cannot be producing beauty of any 
kind. Countless petty annoyances, if we will look into them, 
remind us that it is our attitude of mind towards what we 
regard as evil that makes it a blessing or a curse to ourselves. 

The more fearlessly we peer into things and search out 
their moral purpose, the more we shall be convinced that all 
pain is a blessing in disguise, that we cannot spare a moment 
of our suffering. Remember we are speaking of our troubles 
as they affect ourselves, not at all of other people’s sufferings. 
It is very necessary to keep this distinction clear in our minds, 
lest we undermine our compassion and our desire to help our 
brother workers. This anxiety to seek for good possibilities 
will help us to adapt ourselves to new and strange conditions 
and inventions, and to impress the idea that esthetic qualities 
can be, and must be, given to all we do, even though our 
medium is as unkind as the machine or as forbidding as ferro- 
concrete. 
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Has ever any craftsman derived pleasure from any piece of 
his work without having done battle with difficulty of some 
sort? And is it not that very battle which has heightened his 
joy in the final triumph, and is his consolation in the hour 
of defeat? Do not all healthy minds welcome a difficulty, 
and are not difficulties members of the same family as those 
we call troubles ? 

We climb from strength to strength through battling with 
obstacles of every sort, by trying to see the beauty and benefit 
to be derived from them, and not by dwelling on the ugliness 
and pain alone. It is more helpful to be led to see a good 
purpose in pain than to be assisted in running away from it. 

The craftsman feels he has to exercise his mind and moral 
sense until he has completely mastered his lower nature. He 
begins by training his hand. Do we not say of any fine work, 
we can see the master’s hand in it? And do we not mean by 
that that we feel the mind of the artist has completely 
mastered, controlled and directed his hand? And that state 
of mastery, we all know, is mental law and order, imposing 
itself on the lower physical powers. In one word, obedience 
makes us free. Freedom of hand is the direct outcome of 
obedience and resignation—when hand says to mind, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done.”’ 

Towards the building of our castle in the air, have we 
not, at last, got one stone—or call it one condition—the sub- 
jection of the physical to the mental, the elevation of mind 
over matter ? 

We are so dominated by matter, our bodies are so hard to 


get away from, that the building of our castles does not seem’ 


to flourish, and we are fearful that being of the spirit, they 
can have no practical use at all. Sometimes we are so con- 
tented and happy, our struggling is being done for us by 
countless societies and political parties; we really ought to 
be smiling all day long, so many wrongs are being set right 
for us. But we are a discontented lot. We still feel the law- 
lessness within, and our castle in the air will not get built. 
The party I am working for wants the wrong sort of service. 
My ideas are not understood nor appreciated, and how can 
I create any palace, hampered and hemmed in by the wicked 
wills of other men? So we may go on, counting up our excuses, 
and explaining the delay in our building. And no one is satis- 
fied therewith. Then we remember we are the high priests of 


beauty, ‘and beauty must be sought and found. If our 

material is mundane and sordid, we must not throw up our 

birthright ; as castle builders we must not lose heart because 
our task is difficult. Have we not just acknowledged that the 

difficulties of our work are the measure of our successes? I 

deny that there is any work needed to be done in this werld 

which necessitates the silencing of the moral sense or the stop- _ 
page of thought, the two universal, everlasting faculties, 

fidelity to which gives power, and which power is often called 

genius. 

Thought and feeling, then, must be the mortar with which 
we bed and bond-in every stone of our castles in the aiz. 

The province of art workers is not so much to symbolise 
what is lovely for the entertainment and enjoyment of man, 
as to win his heart to seek what is lovable. 

The study of history teaches us that there is no finality 
in the culture of the human mind. So the ploughmen cf to- 
day may be the dukes of to-morrow. Thus all mankind, fiom 
the least unto the greatest, are equally charged with the duty 
of self-culture and castle building; and we need to be ever 
mindful that the moral aspect of art is for our own culture 
and an example to others, rather than as a weapon whe1e- 
with to drive them. Beauty is to be held up for admiration 
and never forced down our throats. 

In forming your judgment of the value of any work, you 
instinctively inquire into its moral worth. Does it appeal 
to your higher or lower nature? Does it appeal to your spirit, 
or to your flesh? And to what extent does it awaken yeur 
kindly and benevolent feelings? In making or creating any- 
thing, your first impulse is spiritual, that is, mental and 
moral ; whether your impulse be benevolent or otherwise will 
determine your work’s worth. You build your castle out of 
pure crystal thought, and colour it with love. And so may 
you foster and cherish your love of beauty. 

And this purely spiritual love of beauty may be as surely 
transmitted as the love of drink. ' 

One man will express it in poetry, one in prose, one im 
music, one in crafts, and so on through all industry. What- 
ever be your tools matters little. t 

Carlyle said, ‘‘ Rightly viewed, no meanest object is Im- 
significant ; all objects are as windows through which the 
philosophic eye looks into infinitude itself.’’ And again, 
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* All visible things are emblems; what thou seest is not 
there on its own account ; strictly taken, is not there at all: 
matter exists only spiritually and to represent some idea and 
body it forth.’’ In less ornamental language we may say, 

matter is merely the vehicle of thought and feeling, and only 
that particular part of things is worth fighting for. The 
most perfect material in the “world is useless to us without 
the force of human will. We cannot, any one of us, make a 
beautiful world. But each one may ‘build himself a beauti- 
ful castle, and in so doing cultivate that love of beauty that 
shall colour all his conduct, and in the course of ages make 
the world more beautiful. 

We must keep up the longing for beauty, in all its forms, 
that is the best the human mind can imagine. 

The desire must precede the acquisition ; so let us build on, 
adding little by little to our castles in the air. 

Being of the spirit, they occupy no space, and cannot be 
in anyone’s way. We can blame no man for their defects ; 
we can pull down, and rebuild, as improved ideas suggest 
themselves to us. We feel like creators, dealing with the 
infinite. We need no money for such building, for as Carlyle 
says, ‘‘Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler 
wealth.”? We may use our work to refine and quicken our 
faculties, to purify character, not to please. Pleasure is only 
a consequence of right action and goodness. When pleasure 
is sought as an end in itself, it is poison. Emerson has said 


that « as soon as beauty is sought not for religion and love,. 


but for pleasure, it degrades the seeker.’ 

One of the most perplexing of questions is that one often 
asked by young craftsmen, ‘‘ Ought we to do what is asked for, 
what is said to give pleasure, although we know it is bad?’’ 
And we may interpret the difficulty of the question to mean 
that we cannot be the guide of other men’s conscience. Each 
must answer the question for himself. He who will make the 
biggest sacrifice for conscience sake proves, at least, the 
honesty of his belief, and sets a good example. What we can 
do, and ought to do, is to encourage each other to be strong. 

Never appeal to each other’s fear as a motive for action. 
Fear is a cruel taskmaster, and a destroyer of our sense of 
beauty. 

If to please were the sole aim of all art, and happiness the 
aim of life, we should not feel any necessity for greater sensi- 
bility, because greater sensibility certainly involves greater 
pain and suffering. So it would seem we are not sent here to 
be happy, but to learn in what real happiness consists, and 
what it involves, and to be a blessing to each other. 


We find that when people are bent on amusement and 
thoroughly abandoned to sensuous pleasure, their sense of 
beauty becomes dulled and materialistic, and they ask for 
nothing beyond fitness to material ends. Fitness we believe 
to be the true basis of all beauty. But the card-player, among 
others, stops there, and does not mind how ugly the card- 
backs are as long as they fulfil all practical requirements. 

The pursuit of pleasure and the craving for ease are closely 
allied and lead to a materialistic state of mind that is not 
stimulating to a sense of beauty. 

The fear of the ballot-box makes the councillor satisfied 
with the safe, hall-marked architecture, although vermicu- 
lated, that is, pitted all over to imitate worm casts, as if 
man’s highest aspirations were to find expression in the 
imitation of the lowest orders of creation. This ‘‘ orna- 
mentosity ’’ of architecture is like verbosity in literature, a 
poisonous excrescence. 

But this is a digression. What I wished to do was not to 
denounce and scold, but to praise and encourage those forces 
we all have in common—those moral qualities which are as 
old as the hills, and more permanent, more stable than any 
matter. Matter for ever is changing ; but the moral qualities 
are the materials with which the mind of man is for ever 
building, and beautifying his character and the world. And 
these qualities bring forth good fruit, under every conceivable 
condition, and in every country. 

The most inspiring instances of the noblest powers of man 
have been seen in backwoods and amid squalor. 

These same moral qualities are the most precious building 
materials, and the only ones of any use for our castles in the 
air. I think I hear the practical man ejaculate, ‘* But they 
will not boil the pot!’’ Friend, if you think so, tell me what 
pot will boil without them. It is a grand world that is 
peopled with minds possessed of so many points of view. We 
help to keep each ae from going to extremes. 

My innings, to-night, is but a passing moment; time is 
behind me, preparing to cut down all folly and Pa eelténd: 
Only what is true, and therefore beautiful, can survive its 
action. 

But we are so impatient, we want to clear away all false- 
hood at once, to set everybody in order, according to our own 
ideas. And that is why we commend castle building. It is an 
antidote to impatience, and to the undue interference with 
others ; its influence is gentle and persuasive, not violent or 
angry. We have to be looking everywhere for the beautiful 
and true materials. Every particle of our castle must be of 
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the best. And in course of time we shall go to that storehouse 
of precious stones for the building of our earthly homes. Then 
‘not a hut we build but will be the visible embodiment of a 
thought, and will bear visible record of invisible things. 
And in a transcendental sense, symbolical as well as real.’’ 

If we believe in the supremacy of law and order, then we 
have a bed-rock to build upon. It is the artist’s business to 
discover what makes for law and order ; what harmony means, 
and what are the possibilities and limitations of our materials 
and conditions, and to respect those possibilities and lmita- 
tions as parts of the Divine plan. 

We grow in strength as we recognise and obey Nature’s law 
and order, and endeavour to harmonise our work with it. 

And, on the other hand, the more lawless we become, 
the faster human laws accumulate, so much anarchy, so much 
grandmotherly legislation, and so many tyrannical schools of 
art. 

Many will say we are trespassing ; that the province of 
the artist is with material appearances ; that he had better 
stick to his tools. But is this not carrying specialisation too 
far? Do you not, in so doing, make man into a machine, and 
rob him of the only source of heavenly light possible to 
mortals ? 

(T'o be concluded.) 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


HE annual general meeting of the subscribers and donors 

to the above Society was held on Tuesday, the 8th inst., in 

the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. 
Ernest George, A.R.A. (the President) was in the chair. 

The Council, in submitting their sixtieth annual report, 
have to express regret that during the year under review, 
while the list of subscribers has suffered severely from the 
death of old members, only two new names have become en- 
rolled among the members, viz., Mr. H. C. Corlette and Mr. 
Percy W. Lovell, while Mr. William Glover has doubled his 
annual subscription. 

In the relief of cases 1,136/. 18s. 6d. has been disbursed, 
including 270]. paid to pensioners. The number of appli- 
cations in which help was given amounted to ninety. 

The income account shows excess of expenditure over 
income of 54]. Os. 2d. The demands on this account were 
largely relieved by a special grant of 25]. from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, by a special subscription of 
20/. from Mr. H. Beswick (in addition to his usual subscrip- 
tion of 21. 2s.), and by the sum of 47/. 2s. 8d. recovered from 
the income-tax authorities, being the rebate on two years’ 
income. 

The capital account has been increased by three bequests : 
Mr. J. W. Penfold, 1007.; Mr. Joseph Parkinson, 50/.; and 
Mr. N.S. Joseph, 25/. In addition to these sums the follow- 
ing donations have been received: Mr. John T. Christopher, 
1057. Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 10J. 10s.; Mr. Arthur 
Ashbridge, 107. 10s.; Mr. J. Borrowman, 10]. 10s.; Mr. John 
Belcher, 101.; Mr. Ernest George, 5/1. 5s.; Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash, 51. 5s. ; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 5]. 5s.; Mr. W. H. 
Lever, 5l.; and some smaller amounts. Most of the above 
donors have from time to time made handsome contributions 
to the capital as well as being liberal annual subscribers. 

In consequence of this addition to the capital the Council 
were enabled to increase the Society’s investments by the 
purchase of 2007. Queensland 3 per Cent. Inscribed stock at 
a cost of 1711. 16s., and 2001, New Zealand 3 per Cent. In- 
scribed stock at a cost of 1751. 16s. 

Instead of meeting on undefined dates as hitherto, the 
Council have decided to meet on the second Tuesday in the 
months of February, May, July, October, and December, as 
well as before the annual general meeting in the second week 
in March, when applications will be considered and other 
business transacted. 

In view of the diminution in the number of subscribers the 
Council would urge upon members to use their influence, on 
behalf of the Society, with all architects in active practice. 
As the aims and objects of the Society are, by advertisement 
and other means, brought prominently before the architec- 
tural profession repeatedly during the year, it is felt that 
the expense incurred in seeking further publicity would not 
be justified by the results. But it is essential, if the necessi- 
tous cases which come before the Council are to be adequately 
dealt with, that an effort should be made to secure the 
practical support of all architects who are in a position to 
contribute to the needs of their poorer brethren or to those 
whom they have left insufficiently provided for. 

The following, being the five senior members, retire by 
rotation from the Council: Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, Mr. J. T. 


Christopher, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Mr. William Dunn, 
and Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
these retirements the Council have the pleasure to nominate 
Sir Brumwell Thomas, Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. F. W. Hunt, 
Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu, and Mr. Lewis Solomon. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the proprietors of the 
Builder, the Architect, and the British Architect for grant- 
ing space for free advertisements in their respective journals. 

The Council also desire to thank the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, both for generous contributions and for 
office accommodation, as well as the staff of the Institute for 
their willing assistance in all matters connected with the 
Society. 

‘A vote of thanks to the retiring members of Council was 


proposed by Mr. H. L. Florence and seconded by Mr. C. H. — 


Brodie. 


To fill the vacancies caused by — 


In proposing the election of Council for 1910-11, Mr. J. 


Macvicar Anderson said that if each member of the Council 
would do his best to impress on his architectural friends the 
importance of the Benevolent Society much good must result. 


In the past this obligation and pleasure to further the in- 
terests of the Society had not been carried out properly. The 
motion was seconded, and the following were elected on the 


Council: President, the President of the R.I.B.A.; Vice-— 


Presidents, Messrs. William Glover and Thomas M. Rick- 
man; Council, Messrs. Benjamin Ingelow, Henry Lovegrove, 


Rowland Plumbe, William Woodward, the President of the 


Society of Architects, G. E. Bond, Arthur Ashbridge, Charles 
J. Blomfield, John Borrowman, C. R. Baker King, Sir 
Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., Sir Brumwell Thomas, Walter 
Cave, F. W. Hunt, Reginald St. A. Roumieu, and Lewis 
Solomon. 

Mr. E. T. Hall moved a vote of thanks to Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash (the Hon. Treasurer) and proposed his re-election. Mr. 
Henry T. Hare moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Percivall 
Currey (the Hon. Secretary) and proposed his re-election. 
This was carried in both cases. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. H. P. Burke Downing 
and Mr. A. Saxon Snell for their services as the retiring 
auditors. 
elected auditors. 


In conclusion, a vote of thanks was passed to the R.I.B.A. 5 


for the use of the rooms, and to Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 


_ the Chairman. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


A] nae American Architect (New York) devotes itself to the 
illustration of the Shelby County Court House, Memphis, 


Tennessee, a fine pure Classic building designed by Messrs. — 


Hall & Rogers. 
La Construction Moderne (Paris) gives several views and 
a block plan of the Drouhet hospital at Cholon, Cochin-China, 
of which M. Josse is the architect. . 
Der Architekt (Vienna) illustrates a competition design 
for the town theatre at Briix, by Herr Marcell Kammerer ; a 
‘‘new-art’’ project for a block of business offices at Brunn, 


by Herr Heinrich Ried ; another for the Laibach Credit Bank 


at Laibach, by Herr Franz Krasny ; a study for a water tower 
by Herr Rudolf Perco ; a charming old interior courtyard at 
Linz, and two of Mr. Baillie Scott’s designs. 

Berliner Architekturvelt (Berlin) makes its current num- 
ber practically a monograph on a remarkable venture of 
Messrs. Keller & Reimer, who have changed a flat dwelling in 
the Potsdamer Strasse into a show house of the latest things 
in German “new art,’’ as applied to internal decoration and 
furnishing. Professor Bruno Schmitz has designed and 
carried out the entrance, vestibule and grand reception room 
on the ground floor, and numerous artists, architects, painters 
and sculptors have co-operated in the design of internal archi- 
tecture and furniture for the various rooms. 
here collected’the work of the representative most modern 
German artists in the sphere of internal domestic architecture. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an interesting 
and useful account of a series of tests of concrete columns made 
under building conditions, the columns being of three types, 
plain concrete, longitudinally reinforced, without and with 
spiral hooping in addition. These tests were made by H. ©. 
Berry, Assistant Professor of Materials of Construction im 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Tur Newport Corporation are considering the expendi- 


ture of 17,2551. on alterations, &c., at their electricity works, 


and of 14,0007. on the extension of mains. 


Thus we have 


Mr. A. Saxon Snell and Mr. C. H. Brodie were) 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, March 18. 


Architectural Association : Paper on ‘“ Filippo Brunelleschi and 
the Renaissance,’ by Professor Beresford Pite (Nomination of 
Officers). 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects: Paper on 
‘Influence of Classic Revival in Leicester,” by Mr. A. 
Herbert, A.R.I.B.A. 


Monday, March 21. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers : Discussion on The Housing and 


Town Planning Act, to be opened by Mr. P. M. Fraser, 
A.R.1.B.A, 
Wednesday, March 23. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘ Plaster 


Decoration—principally Handwork,’’ by Mr. Thomas Beattie, 
sculptor. 

Carpenters’ Company : Paper on ‘‘ Coloured Reliefs and Mosaic,”’ 
by Mr. R. Anning Bell, R.W.S. 


Thursday, March 24. 


Architectural Association; Camera and Sketching Club Excur- 
sion to Warwick till March 28. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
| AND MEASURING CLUB. 

LTHOUGH the number of those joining in the work 

of the club for February is not quite so large as 
for January, we are very pleased to recognise that a 
general high standard of excellence is reached and we 
have had some difficulty in deciding upon the best work 
contributed. As a guide to our members in the future, 
we may define the principal points that weigh with us 
in the consideration of the merits of the several sets of 
measured drawings that we receive. These are: judg- 
ment in’ selection of subject, importance and magnitude 
of the work measured, thoroughness of the study, and 
finally draughtsmanship. 

Judgment in selection is shown by preference for work 
that is good and excellent in design, for old work varied 
in this quite as much as modern work. Doubtless much 
of the bad design of the past has vanished because it was 
allied with jerry-building, or at least poor construction, 
for these faults are by no means confined to modern 
times. Although the present existence of buildings 
erected centuries ago usually connotes good construction, 
sufficient evidence has remained to our own day to prove 
that in the Middle Ages men did not always build well. 

On the other hand, good construction then, as now, 
has not infrequently been accompanied by poor design, 
and students must be careful to remember that because a 
‘building is old it is not necessarily excellent architecture 
or worthy of study. Naturally a student in his early 
days is not to be expected to possess an unerring judg- 
ment, but as one side of his training he should endeavour 
to improve his critical faculty and ask himself before 
starting to measure any old building or piece of detail 
whether it is good in design. In this way he will form 
the habit of recognising and appreciating excellence and 
of detecting and condemning inferiority. One golden 
rule should be observed by every student whilst his judg- 
ment and taste are in process of development—never to 

devote valuable time to the study of that which is merely 
odd and eccentric. 

Although, as we have said, we take into consideration 
the importance and magnitude of the work measured by 
our students, we give more credit to thoroughness. It 
is far better to make a thorough and careful study of a 
door or a window than an incomplete measurement of a 
zathedral. One very general omission in the drawings 
sent in for our first measured subject is that of diagonal 
measurements. It should never be assumed that an old 
ouilding is rectangular either as a whole or in parts. 
There may be, and often are, irregularities due either to 
accident, or intention. Nothing, therefore, should be 
jaken for granted. The same care should be given to 


- 


ii 


ial 


determining the centres of circular curves. Medieval 
arches often have their centres above or below the 
apparent springing. Centres of circles, whether in the 
arches or in tracery, can always be found by measuring 
two or more chords and the rise of the curve on a per- 
pendicular from the centre point of the chords. 

Another important point in the measuring of old work 
is the careful and complete study of the mouldings. 
These should always be measured and plotted full size on 
the spot, so that they may be recorded with the utmost 
accuracy of which the student is capable. When finished 
drawings are made, if full sizes are for any reason of 
space considered undesirable, mouldings should not be 
drawn larger than one-third full size, and. often one- 
quarter is preferable. Half full size should be rigorously 
avoided as it tends to create wrong impressions. When 
mouldings of any piece of detail are drawn out they 
should all be to the same scale, otherwise it is almost 
impossible to judge of their correlation, which it is most 
important to understand. In any satisfying piece of 
architecture there must be harmony between the mould- 
ings of its several parts. Arch-moulds, caps and bases 
must not be considered as separate and distinct entities, 
but as closely related parts of one organic whole. Only 
thus can harmony of feeling be preserved in design. 

As regards draughtsmanship it must be remembered 
that a measured drawing.is a diagram of architectural 
work as it is, not a picture of it as it looks. Accuracy 
and clearness of expression with completeness of record 
are, therefore, far more important than effectiveness of 
representation. A sketch is a memorandum of.a thing 
either as it is or as it looks; a measured drawing should 
be a working drawing and the record of the means by 
which the effect of a particular piece of architectural 
design is obtained. Precision and completeness are there- 
fore essential. 

Whilst we are pleased to welcome amongst our Feb- 
ruary students several new workers, we regret that some 
of those who sent drawings in January have not again 
contributed, and particularly we miss the names of some 
of those who did excellent work at the first essay. 

It is with the. object of encouraging continuity and 
perseverance that we offer a studentship, as well as a 
monthly prize, and the winning of the studentship may 
be the reward of an aggregate of good work, although this 
may not necessarily be fortunate enough to win a single 
monthly prize. ; iy. 

Following our former procedure, we give our criticisms 
on the drawings submitted in a sequence that does not 
imply the order of merit. _ 

‘‘ Kingdom ’’ sends an interesting set of drawings, 
well executed, of the chancel and apse of the church at 
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Leuchars, Fifeshire, avich example of Late Norman work, 
the character of which would agree with the date that the 
author gives us of the time, 1187 a.p., at which a record 
remains of the existence of a church. This, however, is 
not the thirteenth century. The seventeenth century 
tower which now exists is not shown by the draughtsman, 


who instead has ‘‘ restored ’’ the old roof. The plans are’ 


not figured, although it is advisable‘on measured drawings 
that the dimensions should be given. The mouldings 
are sensibly drawn one-quarter full size. 

Mr. Harry Cotiryas contributes a measured drawing 
of the south door at the church of St. Peter, Thur- 
garton, Notts, a well-chosen and well-drawn example, 
with the joints, as they should be, carefully shown. 
Figured dimensions also are given, so that Mr. CoLuines 
has in several respects done the right thing. He has, 
however, made a mistake in drawing some of the mould- 
ings half full size and some full size on the same sheet. 
In the design the composition of the arch mouldings with 
a counterchange in the orders is worthy of note. The 
treatment of the caps is peculiar and inferior to the more 
usual method of grouping each order of the arch with its 
individual support. 

Mr. Kennern A. Cockriti has measured the two 
middle bays of the east walk of the cloisters at Norwich 
Cathedral and has made a comrhendably careful study of 
the vaulting and its construction. The bosses, however, 
should not be indicated in such work by simple circles, 
but by the form of the stones of which they are con- 
structed, failing the aceurate representation of their 
carving. Mr. Cocxrinu’s delineation of mouldings is not 
sufficiently careful and accurate, whilst his drawing of the 
tracery is also somewhat wanting in precision. 

Mr. Bernarp J. Menpuam has drawn the east window 
of the church of St. Giles, Sheldon, Warwickshire, built 
in 1291. The window is in five lights and is a good 
example of the Decorated period as it had developed at 
the end of the thirteenth century. Mr. Mrenpuam has 
erred in drawing some mouldings one-quarter and some 
one-half full size, whilst his section of the arch moulding 
does not appear to us to be quite accurate. : 

Mr. Stanuey E. Miyns contributes two sheets of well- 
executed drawings of the doorway in the south transept of 
Beverley Minster, Yorks., but he has not fully shown the 
jointing. 

‘“* Nelson ’’ illustrates one bay of the north aisle of the 
parish church of Mold, North Wales; but as this is 
Perpendicular work it can hardly be considered of thir- 
teenth century date. The author should avoid hack 
lining in measured drawings and must aim at accuracy 
and precision in draughtsmanship rather than the false 
effectiveness that back lining produces. 

Mr. Cuarites T. Waurretey has measured the door- 
way in the north aisle of Bolton Priory, Yorkshire, and 
his drawings have the merit of figured dimensions and 
careful measurement of jointing with good drawing, ex- 
cept.in the mouldings, which to one-quarter full size are 
not sufficiently accurate. 

“Sans Peur’’ has drawn the south porch of the 
church of the Holy Cross, Ryton-on-Tyne, a somewhat 
peculiar example of Early English work. The drawing is 
well executed and the jointing fully shown, but no dimen- 
sions are figured. 

Mr. Reainaup Pyweun sends good drawings of the 
retro-choir at St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, com- 
mendably figured, save that no diagonals are given, and 
with the mouldings full size. 

‘“ Esek ’’ gives us an excellent drawing of the lower 
part of the west front of Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, with 
some full-size mouldings, but not a sufficiently complete 
series. 

Mr. H. A. Wencn has measured and drawn the west 
doorway of the church of St. John, Kirkburton, York- 
shire, a not very remarkable subject and scarcely worth 
the trouble of study. Mr. Wencn makes the mistake of 
drawing mouldings half full size. 

Mr. F. D. Browns and ‘‘ Ambo ”’ have improved upon 
the work they sent in January, but ** Tyke ’’ and ‘‘ Pre- 
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centor ’’ have yet to learn that carefulness and cleanli- 
ness are amongst the first essentials of an architectural 
draughtsman. . | 
We have awarded the prize for February to Mr, | 
Reainaup PyweEuu, and consider that in point of excel- 
lence his work is very closely approached by that of 
Messrs. K. A. Cockritt, H. Continas, F. M. CRA | 
B. J. MernpHam, S. E. Muinns, -C. JT. WHITEiEye) 
*“Esek,’’ and “‘ Sans ‘Peur.’’ 
With the purpose of giving our students an oppor- | 
tunity for. work during the Easter holidays, we have | 
extended the date for sending in their drawings for the _ 
March subject to Thursday, March 31. | 
We also make the preliminary announcement that the | 
subject for June will be an example of woodwork, executed | 
during the fourteenth or fifteenth century, in an eccle- | 
siastical building erected in Great Britain or Ireland. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 
Tue Building Committee of the Welsh National | 
Museum met the assessors at the office of Mr. E. T. Haun i 
on Thursday in last week, when the unanimous decision of | 
the assessors was presented in their report to the Building | 
Committee, who in turn unanimously adopted it for recom- 
mendation to the Council at the meeting which we under- | 
stand is to be held to-day. 


ener i 
Tue long-delayed application of the gift of the late | 
Mr. Usuer of 100,0001. “* to provide a hall that should be ~ 
a centre of attraction to musical artists and performers and | 
to the citizens of Edinburgh and others who may desire to | 
hear good music,’’ and for the purpose of ** promoting and | 
extending the cultivation of and taste for music,’’ appears | 
now to ke on the point of fruition, for at a meeting of the | 
Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town Council on | . 
Wednesday in last week it was resolved— S| 
That the magistrates and council proceed forthwith with | 
the erection of a new hall under the late Mr. Usher’s gift, _ 
to contain seating accommodation for 3,500 persons, includ- | 
ing the orchestra, on the site belonging to the corporation | 
between Castle Terrace and Lothian Road, extended to in- | 
clude the site of the Lothian Road School and the tenement — 
properties between the corporation property and the Lyceum 
Theatre. - oF 
Remit to the committee to negotiate for and acquire the ~ 
school from the School Board, and the remaining tenement 7 
property, and to apply for powers of acquisition in the | 
Provisional Order about to be promoted by the corporation. | 
That, in consideration of the redemption price being if 
applied wholly in or towards the execution of the corporation — 
statutory powers in connection with the hall and site, the | 
magistrates and council resolve and agree to redeem the | 
102,900/. of Edinburgh Corporation 24 per cent. stock (re- 
deemable at par after 1927) held by them on behalf of the ~ 
account for Mr. Usher’s donation, at a total price of — 
101,613]. 15s., being the price originally paid to the corpora- — 
tion for the same; and upon such redemption, to cancel and 
extinguish the amount of stock so redeemed. it 
That the total sum to be expended on the acquisition of — 
the site (exclusive of the existing Synod Hall) shall not exceed | 
40,000/7.; and that the estimated cost of the erection and 
completion of the new hall and its adjuncts shall not exceed 
70,0001., but the contractors’ offers, when obtained, to be) 
submitted to the magistrates and council for approval and | 
acceptance. > 
That the plans of the new hall and offices shall be obtained | 
by open competition ; and that Sir Aston Webb, R.A., London, [| 
shall be the assessor to adjudicate upon the plans submitted, 
with Mr. James A. Williamson, city superintendent of | 
works, associated with him. Remit to the committee to 
adjust the conditions of competition, and the premiums to 
be paid. 
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Tur Departmental Committee appointed to consider : 
the question of materials and construction of school build- 
ings has led to sundry questions in Parliament suggestive 
of an enlarged scope of the reference to the committee. 


Mr. Cuartes Baruurst inquired of the President — 
of the Board of Education whether the terms of reference 
to the recently appointed Departmental Committee 0m 
school buildings were intended to include the considera- 
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| tion of what was the best type of building for an elementary | 


school and what was the best internal arrangement of 
classrooms, cloak-rooms, and offices, bearing in mind not 
merely present convenience, but also the possibility of 
future extension; and, if not, whether, in view of the 
‘differences of opinion amongst school architects and their 
occasional lack of foresight in these matters, resulting in 
increased expenditure on the part of local education authori- 
ties, he would specifically widen the terms of reference so 
_as to include this consideration ? 


Tue President of the Board of Education replied :— ‘‘T 
purposely restricted the reference to the Departmental 
Committee to materials and methods of construction in 
order that this small committee might be able to deal with 
the matter expeditiously. I think it would not be at all 
in the interests of local education authorities that I should 
extend the reference so as to include the whole question 
of school planning, which is very complicated. As regards 
school architects, I am disposed rather to welcome than to 
discourage differences of opinion, and in the interests of 
progress, which involves a certain amount of experiment, 
I should be very reluctant to prescribe any type or types 
| of school building as the best.’’ ; 


| Sir JoHN RouuEston asked whether, in regard to the 
Departmental Committee lately appointed to inquire into 
the cost of public buildings for schools, &c., he will con- 
sider the advisability of adding to the Committee the names 
of one member each of the Councils of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the 
Institution of Civil Engineers? 


Mr. Runorman replied that he purposely restricted the 
membership of the Committee in order that it might be 
able to report quickly. It is not intended to be a com- 
mittee of experts who could authoritatively recommend 
particular materials or methods cf construction for adop- 
tion by local education authorities. The practical question 
which les behind their reference is whether the Board of 
Education can properly modify their building regulations 
and entertain or encourage proposals from the local educa- 
tion authorities who are primarily responsible for school 
buildings for the adoption of new materials and methods, 
and if that question is decided in the affirmative, what 
further arrangements are necessary to give effect to the 
}decision? He thinks a small committee of administrative 
officers collecting the best expert opinion on the subject, 
‘which he hopes will be placed at their disposal by the great 
‘bodies named in the question, is the best body to deal with 
the matter from the point of view which he had indicated. 


Lorp Cuaup Haminton asked the First Commissioner 

jof Works last week whether he would consider the expedi- 
ency of removing the painted wood boarding which had for 
so many years disfigured the stone screen facing the en- 
trance to the Admiralty in Whitehall; and whether he 
could hold out any hopes of the completion of the towers 
of the Home Office in Whitehall in accordance with the 
design of the architect ? 


Mr. Harcourt replied that he would consider the first 
matter, but the cost would be considerable, and he was not 
prepared at the moment to incur it. He much regrets that 
financial exigencies will not permit him to undertake the 
completion of the towers at present. 


_ THE awakening interest of the public in town planning 
. +e : eee ‘i 
no doubt led Mr. Ponsonsy to inquire of the Lord Advo- 
cate whether any scheme of developing the residential 
quarter of the naval base at Rosyth on garden city lines is 
to be undertaken by the Scottish Local Government Board. 


Mr. Urg, in reply, stated that he understands the 
Admiralty are proposing that a certain area of their pro- 
perty at Rosyth should be developed on garden city lines. 
A conference has been held between the representatives 
ofthe Admiralty and the Scottish Local Government Board 

in order that the Admiralty may be advised as to the best 
means by which the scheme can be carried out. 
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CHURCHES AND CLOISTERS IN PORTUGAL.” 


(Continued from last week.) 


Alcobaga. 


ETWEEN 1150 and 1160 was commenced the erection of 
the church and monastery of Alcobaca by the first real 
King Alfonso Henriques, in fulfilment of a vow that he 
would found such an establishment if successful in an attack 
upon Santarem, a city held by the Moors, about twenty-five 
miles away. The church is distinctly French Romanesque 
in character. It is the largest church in Portugal, internally 
565 feet long by 72 feet wide by 155 feet across the transepts 
and 68 feet high over nearly the whole of its area. 

Comparing this with Durham Cathedral, I find Alcobaca 
to be almost exactly nine-tenths of the size of Durham (ex- 
clusive of the Galilee chapel). 

The nave has no less than thirteen bays with north and 
south aisles. The transept has an aisle on the west side and 
chapels on the east side. The choir has one bay. Then 
comes the apse with its ambulatory and series of surrounding 
chapels beyond. The whole church, except the chapels, is 
of the same height, 68 feet, so that there is no triforium or 
clerestory, the lighting being by windows high up in the 
aisle walls, the transept ends, and west gable and apse. 
There is a little chapel on the west side of the south tran- 
sept to which I will refer later. 

Being built for the Cistercian Order, the church is ex- 
ceedingly plain in its design and details, as was enjoined 
by St. Bernard, the founder of that Order. The buildings 


‘were In progress more than sixty years, the monks taking 
conventual buildings in 


possession of the 1223: The 


ALJUBAROTTO. 


monastery was very rich, and is said to have accommodated 
999 monks. 

A horrible reredos and other rococo fittings at the east 
end were put in during the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury, probably at the same time as the west end was rebuilt, 
as we see it in the Jesuitical Classic garb it now presents. 
Only the great west doorway is left to indicate what once 
was. 

Entering the church through such a facade, one almost 
gasps with astonishment to find oneself inside what is 
practically an early French interior of the large dimensions 
and stern detail and proportions I have before referred to. 

I have already mentioned the little chapel to the west of 
the south transept. This is a mortuary chapel, probably 
built about 1310, and contains many tombs of interest, in- 
cluding that of Queen Beatrice, who died in 1279; but it has 


* A paper read before the Northern Architectural Association 
on March 2, by Mr. Joseph Oswald, F.R.I.B.A. 
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clearly been second-hand and made for someone a century 
and a half earlier. 

The most interesting tombs are those of Pedro I., who 
died 1367, and of his beloved mistress and post-mortem 
queen Inez de Castro, who was murdered twelve years pre- 
viously, placed not side by side as usual, but foot to foot by 
order of the king, so that his first sight at the Resurrection 
might be his beloved Inez face to face. Their romantic story 
is too long to be told here. 


BELEM—INTERIOR, LOOKING WEST. 


The delicate and beautiful details of these tombs are 
quite French in character, and, alas! sadly damaged by the 
French soldiers in 1810, who broke them open and scattered 
their contents. The stone is local, very like Caen stone, soft 
when quarried and easily carved, but hardens by exposure to 
the atmosphere. 

There are beautiful figures of angels supporting the 
effigies, dogs at the feet, &c. 

The great cloister to the north of the church was begun 
in 1310, as an inscription tells. In the centre of the north 
side projects an apsidal building with two tiers of windows, 
quite French in character and looking more like thirteenth 
century than fourteenth century work. This is the lavatory 
or fountain house. The remainder of the cloister exhibits a 
mixture of trefoil-pointed segmental and trammelled arches, 
with something like plate tracery in the tympana of the lower 
storey. The upper storey was added in 1518 in the Manuel- 
ine style. The fountain has some lovely Renaissance detail 
round the basin. _ 

The door leading to the sacristy from behind the apse 
is a late Manueline insertion, and reminds us of some of the 
work we saw at. Thomar and shall see elsewhere later. The 
plain wall surface in which it is set acts as a foil to its 
richness and has the dado of blue and white glazed tiles 
which occur at so many places in Portugal. In the north of 
Portugal (Oporto and neighbourhood) many modern huuses 
are completely faced externally with glazed tiles. The 
domestic buildings are very extensive and are now used as 
barracks. 


Belem. 


Belem (i.e. Bethlehem) is now a suburb of Lisbon, about 
four miles down the river Tagus from the centre of the city. 
Not far from the river stands the great monastery of the 
Order of St. Jerome (hence called ‘‘ Jeronymos’’), com- 
menced by King Manuel in 1500 as a thankoffering for the 
safe return during the previous year of Vasco de Gama after 
his successful voyage to India and back. 

The plan is cruciform, The nave is of four bays and has 
north and south aisles of equal height with the nave itself. 
At the west end of the aisles are oblong towers, and the space 
between these towers, together with the westernmost Lay of 
the nave, is divided in height into two storeys, the upper 
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one forming the coro like that already described at Thomar, | 
but in this case retaining its stalls and organ. | 
The nave and its aisles from the west wall of the church 
to the transept is 165 feet long by 77 feet wide and at least 
80 feet high. The spacious transept measures 95 feet by | 
65 feet, and rises higher than the nave and its aisles cwing | 
to the greater span of the vault, which is said to be the 
largest attempted since the days of imperial Rome. It is” 
remarkable that it should have withstood the great earth- | 
quake of 1755, especially as its western edge is supported on 
columns and two only of these. From the ends of the tran- i 
sept project narrower rectangular chapels, and to the east 
is the chancel, which is later than the rest of the building, — 
the previous one said to have been pulled down almost as 
soon as built and replaced by the present poor Classic design | 
in 1551. | 
Externally the church is not at all impressive. The petty | 
little cupola on the south-west tower is quite modern. The} 
great features are the south and west portals. The south 
door is characteristic of the Manueline style, and may be) 
compared with that we have already seen at Thomar, though | 
it lacks, I think, the latter’s refinement. This is perhaps 
partly due to the stone here being of a coarser nature, and 
therefore not lending itself: to such delicacy of detail. The, 
portal is divided into two doorways by a column which sup-| 
ports a statue said by some to be Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, by others Vasco de Gama. Right and left are twelve| 
Apostles ; above the door the Blessed Virgin Mary, to whom 
the church is dedicated, and twelve other saints, and over, 
all St. Michael the Archangel. | 
The west portal is less elaborate, but quite as charac-| 
teristic of the style. It was designed with a narthex out, 
side of it, now non-existent. The sculpture includes King 
Manuel and his Queen Maria kneeling right and left, the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Adoration of the Magi,| 
Internally the general effect is one of great,spaciousness, 
and the eye is at once attracted to the slender columns 
(nearly 70 feet high and only about 3 feet diameter) dividing 
the nave from its aisles, all of equal height. The absenct 
of anything like an arcade upon the columns gives the efleci 
of a vaulted hall rather than a church with nave and aisles 
The two columns at the junction of nave and transept ar 
only about 6 feet diameter. All are covered from bottom 
to top with carved foliage and arabesques, except wher 
canopied niches for statues occur. The capitals are no 
strongly defined, and the ribs of the vaulting rise from thi 
top of the column like the fronds of palm trees. 


| 
t 


Ceidivarte 


BELEM—INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST. 


It is interesting to note that the work is just about cor 
temporaneous with Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminst« 
Abbey. | 

In the view looking westwards we see the raised coro + 
the west end with its gallery front towards the church, 1) 
stalls and organs. In the north wall of the church are ) 


. 
bY 
— 
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series of confessionals arranged with doors from the church 
(for the penitent) and from the cloister (for the priest) 
alternately. ; : 

The cloister on the north side of the church is about 
180 feet square, and is celebrated for its elaborate orna- 
mentation, which can hardly be described. It is an extra- 
ordinary, yet not inharmonious, mixture of Manueline and 
Renaissance detail, and it has been suggested that the 


CLOISTER AT BELEM, LOOKING NORTH-WEST. 


panelled pilasters and arches which exhibit the later details 
may have been grafted on to earlier work to strengthen 
it. The fountain in the north-west angle is not so elaborate 
in itself or its surroundings as at Alcobaca and Batalha. 
The Manueline tracery in the windows of the lower 
cloister is full of interest and will bear the closest scrutiny. 
The tracery in the upper windows does not strike one as 
ornamented construction, but as constructed ornament. - I 
cannot help thinking it is not part of the original design. 


CLOISTER AT BELEM. 


The refectory has good groined vaulting of a very flat 
pitch and a dado of azulejos or glazed tiles. 

The dormitory above the refectory has similar vaulting. 
Both are now in use in connection with a boys’ orphanage, 
to which the buildings have been allocated since the suppres- 
sion of the monastery. 

The chapter-house and sacristy are on the east side of 
the cloister. Both have interesting groined vaults. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute was held at Conduit 
Street on Monday, March 14, when the chair was taken 
by Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A. (President). 

Mr. H. T. Hare announced the decease of the following 
members :—Mr. George Thomas (F.), elected in 1901; Mr. H. 
Jarvis (F.), elected in 1878; and Sir Thomas Drew, the dis- 
tinguished President of the Royal Hibernian Academy. Sir 
Thomas Drew was Doctor of Laws, Dublin University ; elected 
Fellow of the Institute in 1889; past president of 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, and 
represented that body for some years on the Coun- 
cil of the R.I.B.A. His many distinctions indi- 
cate his versatility and the range of his accomplish- 
ments. He had always taken an active interest in 
the cause of architectural education, and had 
recently been appointed to the chair of architecture 
at the National University of Ireland. A vote of 
sympathy to the relatives was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Atrrep A. Hupson (H.A.), barrister-at- 
law, then read a paper dealing with— 


The Business Side of Architecture. 


Mr. Hudson said he approached the subject with 
diffidence, but also with the knowledge that he had 
once been in practice himself, that he had for 
twenty-five years acted as counsel in building and 
engineering cases, and that he had also gained 
experience as a building owner. 

The growing custom of the young architect re- 
ceiving his education in a school instead of in an 
office rendered it imperative that the training in the 
former should be as practical as it used to be in 
the latter. The scheme drawn up by the Board of 
Education expressly said that the two-year course 
given in the schools should be limited to a thorough training 
in the ground-work of architecture, and that it should be 
followed up by two years as pupil-improver or assistant in 
an architect’s office with supervision by the Board. They 
recommended five subjects for the school:—(1) Building 
materials; (2) construction; (3) drawing; (4) architectural 
form; and (5) ancient architecture. Simultaneous training 
in the workshop or laboratory was considered essential, with 
visits to buildings in course of erection. Excellent as this 
course was, Mr. Hudson contended that it hardly emphasised 
enough the practical part of the profession, and in that respect 
it fell short of the old-fashioned pupilage. The school course 
rather ignored such subjects as planning, preparation of 
specifications, measuring, and estimating. With 
the present system the pupil, if he started in 
practice, would have had no business training, 
besides being entirely without experience in the per- 
formance of the professional duties cast upon him 
under an ordinary building contract. 

The Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture follow those recommendations and give the 
student knowledge of architecture, of art, and even 
science, but nothing to fit him to put into practice 
that knowledge or to bring it on to a business foot- 
ing except some lectures in the last year. Instruc- 
tion as to the cost of building, or the relation of 
design to cost, or the application of art to practical 
everyday work, is absent. Whether the student 
likes it or not he must prepare tobe an art architect 
and give up all other training for that one object. 
The lectures at the evening classes only in the final 
fourth year deal with business matters. Then there 
is apparently one lecture for each of the ten subjects. 
But what can a student learn from one lecture, 
on, say, the London Building Act? No doubt the 
building owner in general would much prefer that 
the design should be artistic; but of still greater 
importance are such matters as proper planning, a 
complete and well thought out specification of the work to be 
done, and an accurate forecast of the cost. Instruction in 
planning was recommended by the Board of Education, but: 
it does not appear in the A.A. syllabus. Yet the subject: 
should be taught most thoroughly. A young architect ought. 
to be instructed in the objects of planning under such heads. 
as the comfort and requirements of the occupants, the economic 
working of the management, and so on. The first essential 
in house planning is good arrangement, the second is design. 
Another matter for instruction is to teach the student how to. 
make a well-designed exterior for a properly planned build- 
ing. The study of ancient architecture, modelling, material, 


} and construction has no doubt produced a race of able young 
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draughtsmen, but there seems to be a striving after eccentric 
features without much regard to the comfort of the occupants. 
One sees a house on the top of a hill with bedroom windows 
the whole width of the room, and therefore so large that there 
is no warmth, while the lower floor of living rooms has 
windows so small there is no light. Young architects might 
also be instructed in the planning of sites for country houses 
and cottages, and even in the laying out of gardens. In 
conjunction with these courses the student would also be 
taught the relative cost of the different methods of planning 
and the increased cost due to various methods of exterior 
architectural treatment. Perhaps it would not be too much 
to expect that the building owner should be consulted as to 
his requirements. 

One of the first matters with which an architect will have 
to deal when he tonfers with his employer is the question of 
cost. For this purpose he must be trained to measure and 
estimate and learn the value of different materials, for many 
architects have to settle up builders’ accounts. Then there is 
the proper specifying of the materials and the works to be 
carried out. This is a matter in which very great foresight 
is required, besides a thorough knowledge of every kind of 
detail. Yet only a single lecture is devoted to this first 
essential in the Architectural Association school. 

But assuming that the student has picked up sufficient 
knowledge to make a plan and write a specification, the next 
question is, What does he know about his duties to the build- 
ing owner, the clerk of works, the quantity surveyor, and in 
connection with the employment of manufacturers of special 
materials? Upon a proper knowledge of these depends 
whether the building owner will’ be protected from troubles 
from various quarters and possibly from litigation. Disputes 
arise generally from (1) misdescription in the specification and 
discrepancies in the drawings; (2) under-estimating the cost 
of the works; (3) unauthorised alterations and additions ; 
(4) failure to supply the builder with drawings and instruc- 
tions when they are wanted; (5) insufficient supervision ; 
(6) the employment of specialists ; (7) the supply of materials 
to the builder by the building owner; and (8) the settlement 
of accounts. Other disputes sometimes arise from the in- 
decision of the architect, his failure to act according to the 
conditions of contract, and from many other causes. It is 
essential that the architect should act in accordance with the 
conditions of contract, which regulate the rights of the builder 
and the building owner and his own duties while employed 
as architect under the contract. The standard form of 
conditions of contract approved by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects contains many difficult puzzles 
of interpretation. For example, the provision that arbitra- 
tion is not to take place until after the completion of the works 
is a very undesirable one, for it leaves the owner at the mercy 
of any action of law the builder likes to bring during the 
progress of the works. Further, it would appear that in one 
clause of these conditions the works are to be completed to 
the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, while other clauses 
are ambiguously worded, if reasonable satisfaction is intended 
by the conditions generally. Inasmuch as the young archi- 
tect may have to act as arbitrator as well as architect, he 
should be taught the principal duties of an arbitrator, and it 
should be pointed out to him how essential it is to act with 
the most scrupulous fairness between the builder and the 
building owner during the course of the works in view of that 
quasi-judicial position. If he inadvertently acts otherwise 
he may be disqualified from acting as arbitrator. One elemen- 
tary rule is that the young arbitrator should at a very early 
stage either ask for a cheque on account or for a joint under- 
taking to take up his award and pay his fees. 

The Institute might with great advantage when appointing 
an arbitrator select one specially conversant with the kind of 
matter in dispute. This would be facilitated if builders and 
building owners when applying for an arbitrator were to fill 
in a form with particulars of the dispute, and also give the 
name of the parties and the architect so that the arbitrator 
may be an impartial one. The arbitration should be con- 
ducted in the same manner, and decisions given on the same 
principles, as in the High Court. In the High Court if a 
party wins he is entitled to his costs, unless the judge in the 
exercise of a proper discretion deprives him of them. In 
matters like the proper awarding of costs it is by far the better 
and safer plan for architects to take legal advice and act 
upon it. 

The employment of merchant specialists gives rise to con- 
stant litigation, difficulties and disputes occurring from 
many causes. The chief cause is a defective contract; but 
another, and almost equally important one, is the unbusiness- 
like and uncertain arrangements made with them by the 


architect, and the delays and hindrances caused to contractors 
in consequence. Another cause is the not uncommon practice 
of corporations and other employers of purchasing some of 


the materials themselves, with the result that they are de- © 


livered at the wrong time. 
in such matters. ; 

The instruction in the school should be divided into two 
parts—the business side and the art side. No student should 
be allowed to join the art side unless he joined the other; the 
two branches of study should go on together, and no student 


The duty of architects is to advise | 


{ 


should be qualified as an architect unless he had passed an _ 


examination in the business side. 


There is even then a danger _ 


that the student may never have the opportunity which he _ 


had as a pupil of learning at first hand how to uphold the 
honour of his profession. 


At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Hudson suggested that 


an architectural standards committee should be formed in 
order to put the specifications for the ordinary requirements 
of everyday building practice into standard form, and to 
keep these forms up-to-date by periodical meetings. Later 
they might standardise details of various work in respect of 
which the considerations of art do not enter. This committee 
would be supported by sub-committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of local and government departments, and technical 
societies, contractors, merchants and surveyors, as well as 
architects. 
(To be concluded.) 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


VI.—THE REFRIGERATING MACHINE (continued). 


Ww: are now acquainted with the physical characteristics of 
the three refrigerants, and, as they vary considerably, it 
will be seen that there must be certain divergences in design, 
according to which of the three is adopted. The two points 
which most materially affect the proportions of the machine 
are the great difference in working pressures, already observed, 
and the corresponding variation in the capacity of the com- 
pressor, which is yet to be investigated. An exact knowledge 
of the latter involves going slightly further into the theory 
of the machine than we have done hitherto, but it is neces- 
sary in order to appreciate the relative values of the three 
systems that the investigation should be given in full. 

It must be clearly understood, first of all, that the gross 
amount of cooling done is directly proportional to two 
factors: the weight of refrigerant passing through the eva- 
porator, and its latent heat of vaporisation. Each pound 
which is evaporated absorbs a certain number of B.T.U.’s, 
which is exactly equal to the latent heat (measured, of course, 
in B.T.U.’s) of the particular refrigerant employed, and a 
machine pumping 10 lb. per minute of a given gas will do 
ten times as much work as one pumping only 1 Ib. 
Similarly, if the latent heat of one gas is four times that of 
another, a machine using the first gas will do four times as 
much work as one using the second and pumping the same 
weight. 


Hence the work done by different machines using the same 


gas, whose weight per cubic foot remains constant, will be 
exactly proportional to the ‘‘displacement,’’ or capacity of 
the compressor (measured by the cubic feet of gas it will 
pump in one minute), and, the displacement being known, it 


is very simple to calculate the refrigerating output of the — 


machine. We must know, first, the compressor displacement 
in cubic feet per minute; second, the weight of one cubic 


foot of the gas in pounds at the temperature of the evapora- — 
tor, and, third, its latent heat at the same temperature m | 


B.T.U.’s. The weight pumped per minute will then be equal 
to the displacement multiplied by the weight per cubic foot, 


and this quantity multiplied by the latent heat gives the | 


B.T.U.’s extracted per minute. 
sorbed per hour we must multiply by 60. 
Putting it down in symbols, let 
D=Displacement in cubic feet per minute. 
W = Weight in pounds per cubic foot at, say, 14° Fahr. 
L=Latent heat in B.T.U.’s at 14° Fahr. 


To find the B.T.U.’s ab- 


(The refrigerant would evaporate at about this tempera: — 


ture—14°—when cooling an ordinary store.) 
Then B.T.U.’s absorbed per hour by the machine— 
=D WX Te ow, 


The same number of units, plus those developed during com- — 


pression, are of course discharged into the condensing water 
/ 
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There is yet another point to be considered in this calcu- 
lation. The figure obtained by the above formula will repre- 
sent the gross heat extracted by the evaporating gas, but the 
net heat will be rather less, as the liquid enters the evapora- 
tor from the condenser at a relatively high temperature, and, 
before useful work is done, must be cooled down to the tem- 
perature of evaporation. The B.T.U.’s necessary for this 
must, of course, be subtracted from the gross number of 
B.T.U.’s absorbed, and the capacity of the machine is, 
therefore, proportionately reduced. 

The exact amount of the reduction depends on two quan- 
tities, the specific heat of the liquid refrigerant and the 
weight passing through in a stated time. Specific heat, it 
will be remembered, is the number of B.T.U.’s necessary to 
cool 1 Ib. of substance by 1° Fahr., and is generally 
less than unity. Hence the B.T.U.’s wasted per minute in 
this process will be equal to the weight of refrigerant pumped 
in that time multiplied by its average specific heat and by 
the fall of temperature past the expansion valve. The 
amount of the latter, if the evaporating temperature is as 


If this calculation has fulfilled its object, it will be 
apparent that the displacement or capacity of the compres- 
sor, for a given output of refrigeration, is different with each 
different refrigerant. It has been proved, in fact, to depend 
on three variables—the weight of the refrigerant per cubic 
foot as a gas, its latent heat of vaporisation, and its specific 
heat as a liquid. Now, from our formula it is obvious that 
the larger the values of the two first and the smaller that of 
the third, the greater will be the number of B.T.U.’s which 
can be extracted by a given displacement. Hence a com- 
pressor pumping a stated number of cubic feet per minute 
will do the maximum amount of refrigeration, when working 
with a refrigerant, which is dense as a gas and has a high 
latent heat, and whose specific heat as a liquid is low; or 
expressing it in yet another form, a refrigerant possessing the 
ideal qualities just enumerated will require the minimum dis- 
placement in the compressor for a given output. 

This fundamental law is of great importance, and it has 
been reiterated in its various forms in order to make it 
thoroughly clear, as on it the whole design of the refrigerat- 


Fic, 


before, 14° Fahr., and if the gas leaves the condenser at 
68° Fahr., will be 54 degrees. 

Resorting once more to symbols, let 
, S=Average specific heat of the liquid refrigerant in 
re ,’s. 

DxW=Weight pumped per minute in pounds. 

T=Fall in temperature in Fahr. degrees past the ex- 
pansion valve. 

We have then :— 


B.T.U.’s wasted per minute = D x W x8 x T. 

B.T.U.’s wasted per hour = D x W x S x T x 60. 

Net B.T.U.’s extracted per hour=gross less wastage. 
=(Dx Wx Lx 60)—(Dx Wx 8 x T x 60) 
=Dx Wx 60(L—S x T). 


If a further deduction of 10 to 15 per cent. from the net 
B.T.U.’s is made to allow for slip in the compressor and 
minor losses, we have finally the actual B.T.U.’s per hour 
which we may reasonably expect the machine to absorb. 


18. 


ing machine depends. Hence, before we can compare the 
compressor capacities needed with the different refrigerants, 
which is our present object, we must be well acquainted 
numerically with the three physical constants of each (1.€., 
latent heat, specific heat and density). It is impossible, of 
course, to assign definite values to these, as, more especially 
in the case of the density, they vary to such an extent with 
the temperature, but, as the result of numerous experiments, 
standard tables are now available by means of which, for 
any given temperature, the constants are easily read off. 
For the sake of comparison their values at an evaporating 
temperature of 14° Fahr. are appended below. The specific 
heat given is the average value between 14° and 68° Fahr. 


Density. Latent Specific 
Lbs. per Cubic Heat. Heat. 

Foot. BileUse: B.T.U.’s. 
Carbon dioxide 4,535 115.70 1.02 
Ammonia .. 0.147 575.40 1.02 
Sulphur dioxide 0.190 168.73 0.36 
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It will be seen from this table that the highest latent heat 
is possessed by ammonia; the greatest density by carbon 
dioxide; and that sulphur dioxide has the lowest specific 
heat as a liquid. Hence no one gas is superior in all the 
qualities which make for the minimum compressor displace- 
ment, and it remains to be seen which most nearly approaches 
the ideal. This is easily done by substituting in the formula 
obtained above and assuming a refrigerating duty of, say, 
100,000 B.T.U.’s per hour. When the calculations have been 
carried out for each refrigerant, it will be found that to 
obtain this output the respective theoretical displacements in 
cubic feet per minute are as follows :— 


Displacement. 
Carbon dioxide ... 6.09 
Ammonia ~) aid us 21.80 
Sulphur dioxide: ee 8) 58.82 


(Assumed evaporating temperature =14° Fahr. ; condens- 

ing temperature =68° Fahr.) 
The compressor in CO, machines is therefore of smaller 
capacity for a given duty than in either of the others. This 
is due to the highly compressed state of the gas, which renders 
it relatively very dense, asshown inthe table already given. 
The density is in fact so great that it more than compen- 
sates for the higher latent heat of ammonia and the lower 
specific heat of sulphur dioxide. The compactness of the 
CO, machine does not, however, extend beyond the compress- 
ing cylinder itself, and even then is neutralised to a certain 
extent by the great thickness of metal, which is necessary 
to stand the enormous working pressure. The dimensions of 
both the evaporator and condenser for plants of the same 
output remain constant, as the heat transfer in each is the 
same, no matter what the nature of the refrigerant. The 
working parts of the compressor must also be of equal 
strength and amplitude, irrespective of the refrigerant, as the 
total load (which is proportional to pressure multiplied by 
capacity) is always the same. The cylinder, in fact, is the 
only part of the machine affected, and, as this is relatively a 
small item, the total bulk is very little changed. 

It is clear then that the compressor capacity and the work- 
ing pressure are both dependent on the nature of the refrige- 
rant. Now the compressor must be driven, and for this pur- 
pose suitable motive power has to be provided. The ques- 
tion at once arises, Is this always the same for a given out- 
put, or does it, like the pressure and capacity, depend on the 
refrigerant? At first sight it might be thought that the 
answer to the last part of the question is in the affirmative, 
and that CO, machines, owing to their high pressure, would 
absorb a great deal more power than the others. But actually 
this is not so. The power absorbed theoretically by all 
vapour compression machines giving the same output is 
exactly the same, and it is solely due to the difference be- 

‘tween practice and theory that there is any variation at all. 

Theory demands that the machine, for maximum efficiency, 
should carry out a round of operations, which is known as 
the ‘‘ Carnot cycle reversed,’’ and any divergence from this 
cycle naturally involves a certain loss. For practical pur- 
poses, however, it is convenient that there should be such a 
divergence, and the consequent loss we have already 
measured. It is equal to the heat wasted in cooling the 
liquid from the condensing to the evaporating temperature 
just after it has passed the expansion valve, and depends, 
as we have seen, on the specific heat of the liquid refrigerant. 
The loss is greatest in proportion for machines using carbon 
dioxide, and is about equal for those using sulphur dioxide 
or ammonia. Hence the first named machine takes rather 
more power than either of the other two, and ammonia or SO, 
machines may be taken as of about equal efficiency as far as 
power consumed is concerned. 

To conclude the study of this type of machine a compact 
CO, plant, by Messrs: J. & E. Hall, Ltd., is illustrated in 
fig. 18. The evaporator, as explained when dealing with 
double pipe condensers, is placed inside the condenser, and 
the condensing coils lie between the outside of the evaporator 
and the inside of the outer cast-iron tank. The latter is 
utilised as a support for the compressor, which is seen in 
front, and the small size of the cylinder will at once be 
noticed. 

We have now considered the essential points of the vapour 
compression system and of the three principal refrigerants 
by which it can be actuated. The system has been discussed 
in some detail, as it is by far the most important of the four 
into which refrigerating machines are divided. Of these 
three remain, and they are named, it will be remembered, 
as follows :— 

1. Water evaporation. 

2. Cold air expansion. 

3. Ammonia absorption. 


Ammonia Absorption Machines. 


The cycle on which absorption plants.act is rather more 
complicated than that followed in vapour compression. Hs- 
sentially it is the same, inasmuch as heat is absorbed into 
the system by the evaporation of the refrigerant (always 
ammonia in these machines), and again dissipated by its 
condensation But, super-imposed on these main effects, we 
have a number of smaller heat transferences, and for this 
reason the laws governing the action of the plant are not so 
simple as those we have already found for vapour compres- 
sion, 

Primarily the system depends, as before, on the latent 
heat of vaporisation of the refrigerant, and the action of the 
evaporator is still exactly the same. That is to say, the 
refrigerant is vaporised under the influence of reduced pres- 
sure, and, in doing so, takes the latent heat necessary for the 
operation from its surroundings. 
pression plants, may be either brine tanks or the cold stores 


These, as in vapour com- 


themselves, and this part of the system is in no way different 
to what we have already become acquainted with. a 


(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—THE SANCTUARY. 


UR series of views of Llandaff Cathedral is now draw- | 


ing to a close, and will be completed next week. The 
description of Llandaff by Mr. S. Bowzen WILLIAMS was 
concluded in our issue of March 11. 


RUST EN VREDE, MUIZENBERG, CAPE COLONY. 
HIS house was built a short time since at Muizenberg, 
on the sea coast, a few miles from Capetown, for Mr. 


Ape Barney, the architects being H. Baxer & F. | 


Masery, FF.R.I.B.A. 


The materials are of the simplest description, the _ 


walls being of brick plastered and whitewashed, and, 
with a few exceptions, the whitewash is carried 


throughout the whole of the interior of the house, — 


The choice of materials and _ their 
influenced by the fact that the building is placed 
very close to the sea, 


treatment are 


and has to withstand the | 


deteriorating effects of the salt spray; the wood is, there-_ 


fore, teak or jarrah throughout, and the metal work 
generally is executed in bronze. The dining-hall is lined 
with teak panelling, whilst a decorative result is obtained 
in the hall by using slabs of Greek Cippolino marble. In 


designing the building the architects have followed the _ 


style of the old Dutch Colonial houses, which is well 
adapted to the particular requirements of the country, and 
the rooms are largely furnished with beautiful specimens 
of old Cape-made furniture. The view from the loggia is 
remarkably beautiful, embracing a panorama of the whole 
of False Bay, from the Naval Station at Simonstown on 
the one hand to the mountains beyond the Hex River 
Valley on the other. 


THE LATE MR. HERBERT RAILTON. 


E regret to announce that Mr. Herbert Railton, the well- _ 
known black-and-white artist, died during Monday night _ 


in St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, to which he was removed 


on the previous day suffering from an attack of double pneu- 


monia. Mr. Railton, who was in his fifty-third year, was @ 
native of Pleasington, Lancashire. The first drawing pre- 
pared for publication by Herbert Railton was published in 
The Architect, and since that time he has held a foremost place 
in the sphere of book illustration. His work is admirable 


in respect of textures and fascinating in its colour, although | 
there is sometimes a tendency to unreality in his treatment — 


of values. 


Tue Bishop of Crediton, speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Exeter Diocesan Church Building Society, said the — 
Society had again been regretfully obliged to refuse grants | 
owing to unsatisfactory plans, and they desired to call the — 


attention of the clergy and others to the great importance of 
employing a really competent architect for church building 
and restoration, and also that the architect should be @ 
Churchman and one well acquainted with the Church’s wor- 
ship, &e. : 


a 
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THE MEDIAVAL HOUSE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


) N one of the matter-of-fact pages of Bridges’s ‘‘ History of 

Northamptonshire ’”’ there is a brief but interesting 
ketch of the fate of a medizeval house of wood. Inthe reign of 
‘tephen, some seventy years after the Conquest, the lordship 
f Clopton belonged to a knight of Norman descent, William 
e Grauntkort, usually called, on account of the difficulty 
yhich the common people found in pronouncing his name, 
Villiam de Clopton. Being of somewhat the same profane 
arm of mind as Gamelyn, he had converted more than a third 
art of the churchyard to some secular use of his own, and 
e had cut down a noble grove of ash-trees which grew in it in 
rder to use the timber in building his mansion-house. Soon 
fterwards he got married, and as his bride lived near 
yewark he went thither, as he would have done in the present 
ay, for the wedding. Honeymoons were not then the 
ashion, so the bride and bridegroom, with their retinue, set 
ff to ride to the bridegroom’s house at Clopton, where a 
reat feast was ordered to be ready. They travelled south- 
ards towards their home, much as in later times, only, in 
his case, with a great deal more comfort and splendour, 
catherine and Petruchio travelled towards Petruchio’s 
ouse. After passing through the ancient town of Stamford 
hey gained the high land near Wittering, where still stands 
he church which they must have passed. But however much 
Villiam may have wished to show this interesting building 
> his bride, Ivetta, their attention was attracted by a distant 
onflagration, almost due south, exactly in the direction for 
hich they were making. Their forebodings were but too 
ell justified. The blaze came from their own house, the 
ouse so profanely built of the sacred ash-trees from the 
hurchyard. The whole mansion was consumed, and with it 
ne wedding feast and all the preparations for welcoming the 
ride, 

The ancient chronicler quoted by Bridges regarded this 
ulamity as a direct judgment for William’s profane con- 
uct. No further particulars are given, and we are left to 


arren conjectures as to when and where the wedding feast 


as eventually held. 

This incident, casually included among more important 
etails, such as the descent of the manor, the alliances of 
1e lords and their relations, and so forth, brings home to 
s vividly the usual fate of such early houses, and enables us 
» see more clearly why none of them have survived for our 
vestigation. 

Although in the county of Northampton, the home of a 
ost beautiful building stone, Clopton stands on clay, and 
Villiam de Grauntkort probably found it much easier to cut 
own the ash trees than to fetch stone from Weldon, some 
velve miles away, with a river to cross. However, he paid 
early for his choice. y 

It was the wooden kitchens which led to this digression 
bout William de Grauntkort and his lamentable home-com- 
ig. But kitchens were not always built of wood ; many of 
1em were very notable buildings of stone. Of early examples 
1ere are few, if any at all. But there are several of later 
mes, all of them independent structures connected to the 
iain building by a corridor. Among the more notable are 
1e kitchen of the monastery at Durham, that of the abbey at 
lastonbury, that of the house at Stanton Harcourt, and that 
t Cowdray House. Most of these had several huge fireplaces 
1 the walls, all of them had fine louvres, or ventilating tur- 
sts, carried on stone groining ribs. Stanton Harcourt ap- 
ears to have had an open fire on the floor, and its louvre is 
f wood ; but the principle is the same in all cases—plenty of 
re for cooking and plenty of ventilation for the smoke and 
nell. These examples were all attached to large establish- 
ents ; in the case of smaller houses the kitchen was one 
mong the rooms covered by the general roof. Haddon 
fords a good example of this kind, although it can hardly 
> considered a small house ; circumstances, however, did not 
low of a detached kitchen in this case. 

But now, having got a more or less vague idea of the size, 
1e accommodation and the appearance of a medieval house 
uilt of stone, the interesting question arises, How did it 
ok inside? 

The only rooms which need detain us in this connection 
re the hall and the solar. The kitchen, for instance, would 
> clothed in its own dark livery of soot ; the pantry, the but- 
ty, the spence, and other inferior rooms would have bare 
alls or embellishments of a purely utilitarian character. 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on March 4 
y Mr, J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.1.B.A. | 
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But the family rooms received a certain amount of decora- 
tion, according to the wealth and taste of their occupants. 
The hall was usually a one-storey structure with lofty walls 
and an open-timber roof upon which the carpenters had 
spent their trained skill. It was lighted by windows upon 
which the masons had spent theirs. The mere elements of its 
construction, therefore, made it as handsome as a village 
church. But among the rich its walls were adorned in hand- 
some fashion with beautiful hangings, some being of 
the most costly kind. Armour and trophies of the chase and 
of war hung here and there, and at night cast flickering 
shadows from the light of the fire and of great torches. The 
smoke eddied about in the upper regions, and finally made its 
escape through the unglazed windows or the louvre in the 
roof. Very few windows were glazed, but they were closed by 
means of wooden shutters, which were painted bright with 
the glowing colours of heraldry. Some few houses had their 
windows glazed in part, and Henry III. gave orders for the 
glazing of some of his with painted glass representing well- 
known stories, his favourite subject being the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus. 

The walls were very frequently plastered ; and plastering 
was much more common in houses and churches than the 
restorers of twenty and thirty years ago seem to have been 
aware of. Even now some enthusiastic parsons think that 
the first step towards restoring a church is to hack off the 
plaster, little realising how the original builders would have 
stood aghast at the effect. The plaster was not laid on thickly 
and brought to a beautiful even surface ; on the contrary, it 
was quite thin, and showed the wavy surface of the wall. On 
the plaster were frequently drawn thin lines of colour, as 
though to represent the joints of stones. In the prior’s 
chamber at Abingdon Abbey, now a dark hay-loft, the enter- 
prising inquirer can still see the original plastering of six 
and a half centuries ago, marked out with just such lines. 

Panelling was another method of covering the walls, or, 
as it was then called, ‘‘seeling.’’ Orders were given by the 
king in one case to ‘‘seel’’ both the walls and the roof of 
one of his halls for a certain number of bays, in order tc 
lessen the draughts as he sat on the dais. Whether the panel- 
ling was framed together or merely consisted of boards it is 
difficult to say; but the examples of thirteenth century 
panelling are few, if any. The ‘‘ seeling’’—whichever form 
it took—was painted green and powdered with gold stars. 

There can be no doubt that Henry III., in the thirteenth 
century, strove to make his houses more comfortable than he 
found them. Even in those hardy times it was felt desirable 
to do something to lessen the draughts, to circumvent the 
weather, and to warm and decorate the rooms. The king 
possessed innumerable houses, large and small, in the 
southern and midland counties; and the orders given in 
respect of them are of great interest. Chimneys were built to 
many rooms to warm the inner air; porches and corridors 
were built to check the incoming of the outer air. At Everes- 
well a porch was made before the door of the queen’s cham- 
ber ; at Oxford a fair and decent porch was ordered to the 
south door of the hall, another at Clarendon, and again at 
Marlborough and Kennington. At Westminster, in the year 
1245, Edward Fitz-Otho was commanded to build a porch such 
as might become so great a palace so that the king might dis- 
mount from his palfrey in it at a handsome front. At Wood- 
stock an aisle was made between the queen’s chapel and her 
chamber so that she might go to and return from that chapel 
with a dry foot. 

In 1238 orders were given to glaze a window of one of the 
rooms at Westminster so that that chamber might not be so 
windy as it used to be. In another case two windows were 
inserted with white glass casements to open and shut; and 
at Northampton a glass window, which might be closed and 
opened, was made in the hall opposite the king’s dais, and 
painted with the figures of Lazarus and Dives. 

There are several orders for louvres—one for the great hall 
at Woodstock in 1244 ; another, four years later, over a hearth 
of freestone, high and good, in the chamber above the wine 
cellar of the same house; and yet another in the hall at 
Winchester, to carry off the smoke. 

There are also many orders for decorating the various 
rooms, one of the most frequent being for the application of 
whitewash. The tower of Corfe Castle was ordered to be 
whitewashed externally ; the new tower at Winchester to be 
whitewashed inside and out ; the great hall at Clarendon, the 
tower at Guildford, the hall of the same house, within and 
without, were to be treated in a similar fashion. The queen’s 
chamber at London was to be thoroughly whitened internally 
and painted with roses ; a chamber, chapel, and wardrobe at 
Nottingham were to be whitewashed and pointed lineally— 


‘walls and so forth. 
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like the prior’s room at Abingdon. The favourite method of 
internal decoration, however, was to paint the walls green, 
spotted or scintillated with gold. Occasionally pillars were to 
be painted of a marble colour—so the decorators of twenty 
years ago had an august precedent for what we consider their 
enormities. Figure subjects were frequently painted on the 
walls or on the chimney ; the ‘‘ history ’’ of a saint or a town, 
the Wheel of Fortune, the Four Evangelists, or, once more, 
Dives and Lazarus. On the chimney of the queen’s chamber 
at Westminster was depicted a figure of Winter, which, as 
well by its sad countenance as by other miserable distortions 
of the body, might be deservedly likened to winter itself. On 
the wall at Winchester a map of the world was painted.: 

What would we not give to find some of these things now ? 

These orders, given in the ordinary course, just as one of 
us might order a room to be,papered, convey to our imagina- 
tions a most valuable picture of the inside of a medieval 
house. It is true that the owner was the king, and that, like 
Dogberry, he liked to have everything handsome about him. 
It is also true that the idea is conveyed of a multiplicity of 
rooms. But it must be remembered that the houses belonged 
to the king, who not only lived in considerable state himself, 
but was attended by a considerable retinue. If we translate 
the terms of a king into those of a knight, we come back to the 
more simple accommodation shadowed forth by Chaucer in his 
tale of Gamelyn. But some of the splendour which sur- 
rounded the monarch no doubt found its way in a chastened 
form into the houses of his subjects; and Gamelyn, as he 
stood bound in the hall, may have beguiled the weary hours 
with studying a picture on the wall, the history of a saint, 
the Four Evangelists, or even the figures of Lazarus and Dives, 
and he may have idly wondered how far he resembled the one 
and his brother the other. 

Mr. GrraLtp Hors tery, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said the part of the paper which interested 
him very much was Mr. Gotch’s description of the decoration 
which took place in a medieval house—the paintings on the 
It was a matter of great regret, he 
thought, that there were so few instances left in England of 
early painting in houses. He had been interested to hear 
that in Abingdon Abbey there existed the remains of that 
wonderful decoration in painting on a wall in imitation of 
the joints of stonework, and he believed it must be the last 
example remaining of what was the only form of decoration 
at that time. He remembered a similar and very beautiful 
one in the castle at Coucy, in France. The reference the 
lecturer made to the exterior plastering and whitewashing of 
whole buildings was very interesting. There were some 
Saxon towers still remaining in England which had Saxon 
plaster still upon them. He thought they would be pleased 
if Mr. Gotch could tell them why they were in the habit of 
doing all that exterior plastering. They knew the people 
were fond of colour, and it might have been with that idea 
that they whitewashed their buildings, though perhaps they 
resorted to it because plaster and whitewash came cheaper 
than working the rough stone. 

Mr. G. L. Exvxrneton seconded the vote of thanks and 
said the evening’s lecture would be remembered for the de- 
lightful way in which Mr. Gotch had opened up to them a 
page from the greatest or the earliest real English poet, and 
at the same time he had shown them the exteriors and in- 
teriors of some of the most delightful examples of the 
medieval houses. He had been rather hopeful, he said, that 
Mr. Gotch would take them a little further through the in- 
terior of some of those houses. The question of furniture 
would have interested them as architects, and even the bed- 
stead had a history of its own. Another point was in relation 
to chimneys. When they remembered that the house was 
probably intended as shelter or defence rather than as a place 
of comfort, they could understand that the inmates were 
prepared to bear with a good deal of discomfort. Was the 
hooded chimney earlier than the recessed? It seemed to him 
that the hooded type should be the earliest, and yet the 
illustrations they had seen suggested the reverse. On the 
question of wall hangings, he did not know whether such 
forms of decoration were to be found in some of the houses 
Mr. Gotch described, but he believed they were valued and 
borrowed and lent to different people. 

Mr. Brirran suggested that the raised solar was perhaps 
planned as a preventative against the damp, which must have 
been common in medieval houses. 

_ Mr. F. Dare CrapHam said the lecturer had not told him 
if any attention was paid to aspect in planning medieyal 
houses. They were crude and rough, but in one respect we 
could take a lesson from them. In those old houses they seem 
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to have paid great attention to their kitchens, and there was 
plenty of space and ventilation. “4 

The Presrpent said he thought they appreciated those old 
houses more now than if they had to live in them under the 
same conditions, for they must have been extremely un. 
comfortable. | 

The vote was passed by acclamation. | 

Mr. Gorcu, in his reply, said as to chimneys, be believed, 
the earliest examples were recessed. In later years tunnels 
were used with them, and still later hoods were introduced. 
In conclusion, he said the whole history of medizeval domestic’ 
architecture was the development of one room into many. 
It was a long process and only affected the upper members 0} 
the family, but as with the motives of all changes in domes: 
tic architecture its aim was towards providing greater com: | 
fort to the inmates. | 


} 
| 


‘THE LATE SIR THOMAS DREW. ~ 

Y the death of Sir Tuomas Drew on Sunday last many, 
members of the architectural profession in Great 
Britain, as well as in Ireland, have lost a valued friend. 
His frequent participation in the annual excursions and) 
other proceedings of the Architectural Association gaye 
many of us the opportunity of a close acquaintance with 


one of the most genial personalities amongst the architects 


of our time. The high position that Sir THomas Drew 
attained as an artist and architect is well expressed in the 
following obituary notice, for which we are indebted to al 
Trish Times —— 

By the death of Sir Thomas Drew, Dublin has lost ¢ 
distinguished citizen and the Irish profession of architect 
one of their foremost members. An Ulsterman by birth 
fifty years ago Sir Thomas took offices in Clare Street, anc 
during that long period never changed his business address 
No person who had seen him lately would have thought by hi 
appearance that he had passed the allotted span of thre 
score years and ten. He was born in Belfast on September 18 
1838, his father being a clergyman of the Irish Church, thi 
Rev. Thomas Drew, D.D., Rector of Loughin Island, Co 
Down, and a Precentor of the Down Cathedral. Havin 
received his early education in Belfast, he was apprentice 
to the late Sir Charles Lanyon, C.E., and shortly after bein; 
admitted to the architects’ profession established himself i) 
this city. From the beginning of his professional career he 
made the subject of ecclesiastical architecture one of specia 
study, and was at a young age appointed as consulting archi 
tect to the three principal cathedrals in Treland—St_ 
Patrick’s, Christ Church, and the Armagh Cathedral—whidl 
positions he retained to the last. His principal original worl 
as an ecclesiastical architect was the designing of the Belfas | 
Cathedral, whch is a noble conception, and worthy of hi| 
high reputation. In Ireland of late years most of the ney 
churches that have been erected belong to the Roman Catholi 
denomination, and naturally were entrusted to other hands’ 
The church of St. Kevin, on the South Circular Road, on | 
of the few Protestant churches built in Dublin of late years) 
was designed and erected by Sir Thomas Drew. A complet 
list of his works in the city would be a very long one, bu 
some few may be mentioned—viz., the Ulster Bank, in Col 
lege Green ; the Belfast Bank in the same vicinity, and th) 
much-admired head offices of the Hibernian Banking Com 
pany. Sir Thomas designed that fine building, the Norther | 
Bank, in Grafton Street. In Trinity College the addition t| 
the library and the present fine reading room were alteration 
which were carried out from his plans, while exactly opposit | 
to the library is the handsome Graduates’ Memorial which h_ 
designed. In 1901 Sir Thomas Drew designed the beautifv| 
spiral staircase leading to the organ chamber in St. Patrick | 
Cathedral. The construction of this chamber cost 11,000) | 
which was defrayed by Lord Iveagh. As is well known, th) 
restoration of Christ Church Cathedral was entrusted to Mi) 
Street, who, however, employed Sir Thomas, then Mr. Drew 
to assist him in carrying out this great work, which he di 
in the most admirable manner, sparing neither time nC 
labour. 

During his long life Sir Thomas Drew filled the highe: 
positions in many of the learned and artistic societies in th. 
city. For two years he was President of the Royal Institut) 
of Architects of Ireland (1895-97), and he has also bee 
President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, a society i 
which he took a deep interest, and at whose meetings he cot) 
stantly read valuable papers. As a writer Sir Thomas po 
sessed a lucid style, which always made his contributiot 
acceptable. Of the history of Christ Church Cathedral I 
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1ad mastered every detail, and for many years on each St. 
Stephen’s Day it was his custom to conduct a party round 
he cathedral, to whom he explained each object of interest. 
These lectures, as they may be styled, were largely attended, 
mut they have never been published, although, without doubt, 
nost of their substance is to be found in the various articles 
yritten by Sir Thomas Drew on this subject. He has shown 
yy comparison that the ground plan of the Danish Christ 
Jhurch of Waterford is a genuine replica of Dublin 
Jathedral. A subject which Sir Thomas Drew was never 
ired of discussing was the theory, originally started by a 
ady, that all the Christian cathedrals were copies of designs 
vy early Comacine builders, whose secret marks he has dis- 
overed on many of the stones in both Christ Church and St. 
Patrick’s. Having succeeded Sir Thomas Farrell as Presi- 
lent of the Royal Hibernian Academy, Sir Thomas Drew 
eceived the honour of Knighthood from Earl Cadogan in 
900, and five years later the University of Dublin conferred 
m him the degree of LL.D., honoris causa. His many pro- 
essional distinctions include the Fellowship of the Royal 
nstitute of British Architects and the honorary membership 
f the Royal Society of Scottish Architects. As a cathedral 
irchitect he was considered one of the highest authorities in 
he kingdom, and on several occasions his services have 
een requisitioned in connection with work to be dor in 
inglish cathedrals. In knowledge of the profession to which 
le was so long attached he was second to none, and as an arbi- 
rator on the merits of designs he was much valued. Last year 
le was appointed a member of the International Exhibitions 
toyal Commission, and he was also a Governor of the 
Vational Gallery. It was only the other day that Sir Thomas 
Irew was chosen as Professor of Architecture in the National 
Jniversity. Sir Thomas Drew was a member of the Masonic 
ody, and a man of the most charitable disposition. In all 
ists of subscriptions for the furtherance of humanitarian 
bjects his name was invariably to be found, and his wide 
ircle of friends included persons of every shade of politics, 
vhile his religious views were of the most tolerant description. 
n 1871 Sir Thomas Drew married the daughter of another 
listinguished architect, Mr. William Murray, formerly of 
he Board of Works, and for many years resided at Monks- 
own. A scholarly gentleman and a supporter of art, his 
lace will be hard to fill on many Boards.. Sir Thomas Drew 
ossessed probably the finest collections of miniatures in 
reland, some of which were of much value. 


JAPANESE DECORATIVE ART. 

GC a lecture delivered on the 10th inst. at Carpenters’ 

Hall before a crowded audience, Mr, W. Harding 
Smith, hon. librarian of the J apan Society, gave a general 
vutline of the history of Japanese decorative art. He divided 
the lecture under four heads, viz., pictorial art, sculpture, 
acquer, and metal work. Japanese decorative art was not, 
1e explained, the highly conventionalised and restricted 
rariety which passed under that name in European art, but 
t was art in its fullest sense, an art intended to beautify. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, in his “ Painting in the Far East,’’ 
iad thus expressed the fact :—‘‘ In Europe we talk of de- 
orative art as different in kind from pictorial art, but in 
Japan the division is hardly apparent ”’ ; and, again, ‘“ such 
m art never loses sight of the condition of a picture as a 
lecoration on a flat wall.”’ 

Without much exaggeration it can be said that the 
Japanese are a nation of artists. The flexibility and supple- 
tess of hand acquired by them through many generations 
n writing the complicated forms of their picturesque script 
vith the brush must have been a considerable factor in their 
tt training, and has educated their eyes to appreciate beauty 
f form and arrangement. To understand the pictorial 
haracter of the Chinese ideographs which they use, it is only 
‘ecessary to look at the more ancient forms, dating about 
50 to 300 B.c., to see that at some remote period they were 
eally pictures of the objects they represent, although nearly 
Ul trace of the original forms has disappeared through 
bbreviation. i 

The earliest mention of painting in Japanese history occurs 
4 an ancient chronicle of the year 463 A.D., when it was re- 
orded that skilled artists came over from Korea, and among 
tem a painter named In-sa-ra-ka. But the commencement 
f Chinese influence is usually ascribed to the reign of the 
‘mpress Suiko (555-567), when Buddhism brought with it 
‘hinese literature and fashions. In the quick process of 
ssimilation the Japanese developed an art of their own, 
dding a lightness of touch, an originality and boldness of 
ery and a harmony which is seldom found in the older 


art. ‘Two of the reasons why Japanese painting lends itself 
so well to decorative art of all kinds are its simplicity of 
purpose and its directness of method. Instead of the elabora- 
tion of the Western gallery picture it is content to depict one 
idea, one theme. In many cases backgrounds are ignored, 
The absence of direct light and shade and also of cast shadows 
is another element in favour of decoration. 

In temples the walls, sliding panels, doors, and some- 
times the ceilings were painted with designs in situ. In 
private houses the chief places for decoration were the sliding 
partitions of the room. But the principal form of Japanese 
pictures was the ‘‘ kakemono,”’ or hanging picture, that could 
be rolled up and put away when not in use. These pictures, 
painted either on paper or silk, and usually set in a mount 
of silk brocade of two colours, form a very pleasing combina- 
tion. They were always hung in a special recess, and were 
changed from time to time at different seasons and on special 
occasions, 

The earliest known painting is in the temple Horiuji at 
Nara; it is of the eighth century and is a representation in 
distemper of Buddha in Chinese style. But in the next cen- 
tury a more national school was founded, until last century 
there arose a succession of styles which were passed on 
through many generations. In the eighteenth century the 
Shijo or naturalistic, and the Popular schools had their 
origin, the former showing signs of Western influence. The 
latter is better known to us in the form of. colour prints, 
which form of art was brought to perfection about 1760 by 
Harunobu (and for the first time a full palette of colour 
was used). His prints, rather effeminate in style, were 
the first to combine elegance of line, agreeable com- 
position, and harmonious colour. From his time to the 
middle of the nineteenth century a great host of colour print 
designers flourished. In considering Japanese painting it 
must be remembered that while in the West the painting of the 
undraped human figure is regarded as the highest aim of art, 
in Japan the human figure as a thing of beauty may be said 
not to exist. The Buddhist religion with its high spiritual 
ideals teaches that the body is a vile and unclean thing. The 
beneficent deities are therefore draped, while those of demo- 
niacal origin are represented as nearly nude. This dislike of 
the nude may also perhaps be attributed to the custom among 
the lower classes of exposing their bodies while at work. 

The sister art of sculpture finds its highest expression 
in religious subjects. Wooden figures carved by priests and 
men of noble birth are often met with. Perhaps the most 
notable of them are the two Deva kings, guardians of the 
Todaiji temple at Nara, which are attributed to the eleventh 
century; they are 264 feet high, It is, however, in bronze 
that the most notable monuments are to be found. At Kama- 
kura there is a seated figure dating from 1252, which is 
49 feet 7 inches in height. It was built up in sections and 
soldered together. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century the temples 
grew to be profusely decorated with sculpture and lacquer 
work. Their chief characteristics were a great preponder- 
ance of roof, and elaborate carved work and corbelling under 
the eaves; they were also richly decorated with gold and 
brilliant colours. Some of the gates are magnificent. There 
is a curious parallel between the sculpture of these temples 
and that of the medieval woodwork in some of the choir stalls 
of European churches and cathedrals where we find angels, 
demons, monsters and animals of all varieties mingled with 
birds, flowers and other objects. The same kind of medley, 
though of a still more profuse character is seen in the Japanese 
temples where the effect is further heightened by gold and 
carving coloured. One of the greatest masters of this kind 
of carving was Hidari Jingoro (or left-handed Jingoro). He 
worked between 1590 and 1634, and may be said to have 
founded a school. He was to Japan what Grinling Gibbons 
was to England at the end of the seventeenth century, a 
master-craftsman in his kind of work. Many of the temples 
were decorated by him. Some of his best known work is at 
Nikko and Kyoto. One great feature of these carvings is the 
subordination of detail to general effect, thus showing the 
feeling of the true artist; in this respect he differed some- 
what from the general run of Eastern carved work which so 
often aims at great minuteness of detail. The great feature 
of most temples was their beautiful environment, the cool 
green of the trees forming an effective background to the gold 
and colour of their shrines. This love of nature was largely 
owing to the influence of the Buddhist religion. 

The contrast between the domestic dwelling and the temple 
was very great; while the latter was gorgeous with carved 
work, painting and gilding, the private houses were built of 
plain unpainted wood, generally selected for the beauty of its 
grain, which was regarded as sufficient ornament. No paint 
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or artificial graining was used, but every advantage was taken 
of any natural peculiarity in the wood to add a picturesque 
touch to the room. The Japanese carpenter, who was also the 
builder, never lost an opportunity of introducing something 
which was quaint, and yet natural. There was one part of a 
Japanese room, however, which lent itself to carved work of a 
more or less elaborate character, and that was the part between 
the lintel, where the sliding panels run, and the ceiling. This 
space, from 18 inches to 2 feet wide, was often filled with 
panels of carved work, forming a ventilating frieze. Some- 
times it consisted of open fretwork or diaper patterns; at 
others, it was carved with various designs, birds, flowers, &c., 
and sometimes coloured with distemper in the natural colours 
of the design. Painting was freely employed on the sliding 
panels, which were of paper stretched on a wooden frame- 
work ; in the palaces and castles these were often richly gilt 
and decorated. 

In Japan the carpenter stands pre-eminent as the chief 
constructor of buildings. The saw used is quite unlike our 
own in shape, and is worked in the reverse way, being drawn 
towards him; the same with the plane. The drill, which is 
his substitute for the bradawl and gimlet, he rotates rapidly 
between the palms of his hands. He very often sits to his 
work, where our carpenter would stand, and he holds the plank 
with his feet. The use of lacquer was carried in Japan to 
heights unknown in any other country. The styles and schools 
of the different periods vary as much as those of painting, 
and in fact there are many points of similarity between the 
two artists. Lacquer is the juice of a tree, which is collected 
from cuts made in the bark, and then purified. After many 
long processes, amounting in all to twenty-five or thirty, the 
article is left many days.to harden in a damp cupboard, and 
after that it is polished. The earliest known specimens are of 
the ninth century ; they appear to have a flat surface decora- 
tion sprinkled with gold. Perhaps the golden age of the 
lacquerer’s art may be said toinclude the latter part of the 
seventeenth century down to the early nineteenth century. 
The great feature of Japanese lacquer was the impartiality 
with which the precious and the baser metals were associated, 
lead and pewter being often inlaid in gold grounds together 
with silver and even tin. The lacquerer cared little for the 
commercial value of the material so long as it suited his 
scheme of colour. 

Mr. Harding Smith concluded his lecture by referring to 
the decoration of Japanese swords, these being the most in- 
teresting branch of native metalwork. 


COMPETITION FOR OLDHAM TOWN HALL 
EXTENSION. 
HE following is the text of the assessor’s report on the 
architectural schemes lettered ‘“‘A’’ to ‘“‘R’’ sub- 
mitted by local practitioners :— 
Acting on your instructions I have now made a thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the whole of the drawings 
sent in for this important public building and herewith have 
pleasure in laying before you the result of my adjudication. 
Every scheme has received my most careful study and in- 
vestigation and as a result of my anxious deliberations, ex- 
tending over many days, I have no hesitation in awarding 
the set of drawings marked ‘‘O”’ the honourable position of 
first place. The author of this design has shown considerable 
ability in successfully mastering the problem given, viewed 
either from the points of arrangement, design, or construc- 
tion, and without displaying any exceptional originality yet 
taken as a whole this scheme stands out as the best sub- 
mitted, and in the planning admirably embodies in a com- 
pact and convenient form the accommodation as clearly de- 
fined in your ‘‘ Instructions and suggestions to architects,’’ 
with such elasticity as all such requirements permit. The 
‘architectural conception indicates strength and refinement 
both with the internal as well as the external treatment with 
ample light and ventilation. The principal facade to 
Greaves Street, as well as those to Firth Street and Mill 
Street are all scholarly and dignified, yet simple in character 
without any excess of ornament and in my opinion will en- 
hance rather than detract from the architectural importance 
of the present structure. This problem necessitated very 
careful handling, the difficulty being increased owing to the 
somewhat rapid fall in the levels of the Greaves Street and 
Mill Street elevations. Taken as a whole the premier scheme 
““O”’ is not an extravagant one, considering the liberal ac- 
commodation it provides, but after carefully checking the 
cubical contents as supplied by its author in his report, I am 
of opinion that his figures are, if anything, slightly in excess 
of the actual. measurements. Also I certainly considered 
10d. per foot cube should be the minimum allowance for the 
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moneying out of the main structure (above ground floo| 


level) and that 1,500/. should be provided at least for th 
alterations to the existing building. With the addition o)| 


these amendments, however, the author of scheme ‘‘Q’ 
will still be able without difficulty to carry out his design i) 


a satisfactory manner within the stipulated expenditure o_ 


25,0001. and strictly in accordance with the particulars give 


in your ‘‘ instructions and suggestions,’’ due care being exe: 


cised when detailing the work generally. | 


Respecting my decision as to the awarding of the secon 


and third premiums I have experienced considerable diff, 


culty in advising you. Although many capable designs car 
fully conceived and conscientiously developed have been sul) 
mitted, yet in each’ certain blemishes and points ¢| 
weakness (more especially in the planning of util) 
tarian arrangements generally) are to be found when con) 
pared with scheme ‘‘O.’’ Some also have failed through a 
imperfect knowledge of the requirements of the several di 
partments, more especially as to their general working an. 
routine. An elaborate set of drawings lettered ‘‘ K,” con| 
prising ten sheets of strainers and representing a large ou) 
lay of time and labour, has been submitted. Unfortunatel) 
their author has taken upon himself to entirely remove bot. 
existing Borough Court and the Council Chamber and 1 
plan the same in the new portion. Such a drastic deviatio| 
from the ‘‘instructions and suggestions’? issued for con! 
petitors’ guidance, and in which no such provision is eye. 
outlined, entirely extinguished their author’s chance irn| 


spective of other defects in the designs, especially in th 


planning. I was, therefore, compelled to further disregai, 
same—I had no alternative. 

There are, however, two schemes, lettered ‘‘D” an 
‘*H,’’ which I have finally chosen from the remainder aft 
a lengthy scrutiny, each of which contains certain merit \ 
its own either in arrangement or design (or both) coupk. 
with a sincere and earnest effort to faithfully solve tl 
problem. Although there is but little to choose betwee 
them, yet in one or two points I consider the former has fl) 
advantage, and therefore I award ‘“‘D”’ second place ar 
‘‘H”’ third place. 

My adjudication therefore is :— 

First design, lettered ‘‘O,’’ premium of 50]. and I tru 
also its author to be appointed architect for the work on 1] 
terms of the conditions specified. | 

‘Second design, lettered ‘‘ D,’’ premium 30l. 

Third design, lettered ‘‘H,’’ premium 201. | 
I can only affirm should your Corporation accept my awat 
(after an inspection and explanation of the designs sent 1) 
and adopt scheme ‘‘O”’ for execution, in my judgme) 
without doubt they will secure the best design submitted a1} 
one that most fully and adequately embodies their requil 
ments as a whole. If is an excellent solution of the problei| 
and I believe few will be found to dispute its positior! 
indeed, this competition clearly indicates Oldham has :) 
lack of capable architects to choose from for her importa 
undertakings. Remembering the importance of this compe 
tion to the architectural profession locally I would respei 
fully suggest your Corporation making such arrangements | 
will permit the whole of the designs being publicly exhibit | 
(as is frequently ignored) for at least seven consecutive day) | 
This will give every competing architect the opportunity of | 
personal inspection together with a perusal of my report. | 
conclusion, I desire to express my sincere thanks to t 
several officials of the Corporation, more especially t 
borough surveyor, borough treasurer, and the chief ¢c 
stable, for the valuable information each most readily ga) 
me respecting his particular department, and also t 
town clerk for the admirable arrangements he made — 
ensure the absolute privacy and entire immunity from int 
ference or distraction which I enjoyed throughout my son 
what lengthy examination. . me | 

Grorce H. WiILLouGHBY. 

The premiated designs are those of Messrs. Taylor | 
Simister, first (50/.); Messrs. Winder & Taylor, seco. 
(30l.) ; and Messrs. Jenkins, Matley & Mills, third (201.) 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIO 
HE annual meeting of the Northern Architectural As’ 
ciation took place on the 9th inst. Mr. G. T. Brow 
F.R.1.B.A., of Sunderland, president, presided over a lai? 
attendance. Mr. James Forbes, Middlesbrough, and Mr. | 
D. James, South Shields, were both elected members. 
In connection with the competitions open to students | 
the Association the assessor’s award was read, and it W° 
found on opening the sealed envelopes that the follow!) 
gentlemen had been successful :—For measured drawings | 
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existing works: Under twenty-one years, G. E, Charlewood ; 
under twenty-five years, W. W.- Nimmo. Architectural 
sketches : Under twenty-one years, G. E. Charlewood ; under 
twenty-five years, W. W. Nimmo. For the best set of testi- 
monies of study required for the Royal Institute final exami- 
nation, Wilfrid Lawson; and for similar drawings for the 
intermediate examination, Joseph Hill and 8. W. Milburn 
were bracketed together. 

The Glover studentship, which, subject to certain condi- 
tions being fulfilled, carries with it the Glover Medal and a 
prize of ten guineas, was awarded to Joseph Hill. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Thursday evening, March 10, after a general meeting, 
the students of the Society held their annual conver- 
sazione. The prize essay of the year, by Mr. Fred Scatchard, 
on ‘‘ The Use and Value of Colour in Architecture,’’ was read 
and discussed. Mr. Scatchard, in his essay, cited many of 
the best known examples of coloured architecture of past 
ages as arguments in themselves as to the value of colour, 
and dwelt upon the varied agencies by which colour was in- 
troduced into buildings, whether by the use of naturally 
coloured materials or by the application of artificial colour 
in pigment, mosaic, or glass. 

Speaking of modern conditions, he exampled the use of 
terra-cotta in its many forms as that of an impervious, 
washable material, capable as far as possible of resisting the 
ravages of the smoke demon, and, so far, adapted to use in 
manufacturing cities, a point round which the subsequent 
discussion revolved ; opinion leaning towards the adoption of 
terra-cotta in preference to the perpetual gloom to which the 
stone building would appear to be condemned in a place 
enjoying similar atmospheric conditions to those at work 
in Leeds. | 

The Sketching Club’s programme for the coming season 
received consideration and numerous suggestions were made 
towards formulating a series of visits. 

A selection of works by the students was exhibited, com- 
prising studies of ancient buildings, suggestions for imagi- 
nary buildings, and numerous sketches of architectural sub- 
jects at home and abroad. 

A general meeting, the last of the present session, was 
held on Thursday evening, March 17, when Mr. S. D. 
Kitson, F.R.1I.B.A., read his paper on ‘‘ Carr of York.’’ 


THE USE OF COLOURED MATERIALS 
IN BUILDING.* 
HE use of coloured materials in building goes back to the 
very roots of history—indeed, if we dig in the garden 
of Eden we find them there. The charm of colour—its protec- 


tion as well as its ostentation—has been felt by all animated 
creation, and man has used colour, in the heraldry of his dress 
_and in the heraldry on his buildings, as he has used music: 
to express emotions, too lengthy and too abstract when put 
in terms of words, in a way at once intelligible to the 
members of his tribe, and also directly recognisable by 
others, 


his aliens and his enemies. The cries of pain 
and victory, of sorrow and of joy, are sounds substantially 
common to the whole human race; the heraldic use of colour 


is less international, but the pennon and the gonfalon—the 
_helm and, in these present days, the uniform—explain, in a 
_ kind of shorthand in the day of battle a mass of personal and 
national facts in such a way that the eye of a foreigner can 


at once grasp and understand, where language might be un- 
intelligible and would certainly be too slow and too indefinite. 
In the garden of Eden, which we now call Mesopotamia, the 


use of coloured buildings came about from the pressure of 
constructive conditions, 
_ surrounded and formed the cities of the plain were built for 


The great walls and terraces which 


_ the most part of sun-dried bricks made from the alluvial mud 
and clay, their sole building materials so far as masonry and 
_ brickwork were concerned. These bricks were adequate for 


all their needs, so long as protection from rain could be 
secured. For the action of frost they had little to fear, but 


_ rain falling on these mud bricks melted them into slime and 


_ brought about their ruin: Moreover, mud bricks were a poor 
defence against hostile attacks; excavation into them was 
easy, battering rams disintegrated them, the stones from the 
catapults effaced "their towers and battlements. The remedy 


: 
eee 


_* A paper read at Carpenters’ Hall on March 9 by Mr. Halsey 
| Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A. 


was to plate them with a coat of mail, and kiln-burnt bricks 
were found the most easy way of making this veneer. But 
fuel was scarce, kiln-burnt bricks were precious, and there 
were miles of wall to be protected. It was found that by coat- 
ing these bricks with an easily-fluxed glaze, they could 
be fired at a lower temperature and yet be more durable than 
the unglazed ones. Later on, in the time of Darius, a kind 
of conglomerate, akin to concrete, was used, which would 
glaze when required. The Egyptians also had a stone which 
would stand the necessary heat for melting the glass. 

The immense shapeless table lands and mounds that mark 
the site of Babylon show the deliquescent action of the mud 
bricks. They are the remains of the great walls and terraces 
that, range upon range, rose up majestically out of the wide 
plain, tier upon tier, ever higher, till on the topmost level 
stood the king’s great palace; and soaring yet higher was the 
tower of observation, from which the astronomers watched 
the courses of the stars, recorded the nightly roll of the con- 
stellations, dictated the chronology of the seasons, the time 
for sowing, the time for ploughing, the advent of the waters, 
the rage of the Dog Star. On the overthrow of this gigantic 
and amazing civilisation of the Chaldees, and the ruin of the 
elaborate system of irrigation that made the lands between 
the Tigris and Euphrates fertile as a garden, the huge towns 
became all too vast for the shrunken population, the empty 
buildings were stripped of their costly coverings, the walls, 
no longer needed to protect a folk beneath even the notice of 
marauders, were treated as quarries for material to fence 
round their sparse holdings from wandering animals and pre- 
datory neighbours, and the winter rains washed away. their 
shape and dissolved them into mounds of mud. There they 
remain, great silent heaps of soil, to attest the immensity 
of the once mighty Babylon. Accident at first probably 
threw a stain into the glazing of the bricks, and experiment 
led the makers to discover the methods of producing coloured 
glazes. Thus came about, some 6000 or more years B.c., the 
axiom in the Eastern mind that buildings of importance 
must be sheeted for their preservation, and where the build- 
ings were to be monumental or palatial the most royal sheet- 
ing was all glorious in colour. This ideal was accepted 
throughout the East—the Egyptians glorified their build- 
ings by inlay, by enamel, by paint; the Chinese by plaques 
of enamelled faience, by wood in coloured lacquers, by roof 
tiles in brilliant colours. It was accepted by the Greeks, 
who heightened their sculptured marble work with colour, and 
by the Romans, who adopted the Greek methods of decoration, 
but in far greater profusion. The Babylonish method of 
decorating with glazed plaques and bricks was perpetuated 
in Asia Minor and Syria, and under the Arab conquerors was 
carried into India, and along the coast of Africa into Spain. 
Where marbles were obtainable the plating was done with 
thin sheets of this material; patterns and pictures were 
formed with the tesseree made of coloured glass, or from 
fragments of the most brilliantly stained marble; rivulets of 
gold sparkled and ran along the mouldings and across the 
panels, and the paint brush completed what the statuary and 
mosaicist attempted to fulfil. Whilst Italy was being over- 
run by desolating hordes of northern barbarians, Byzantium 
was taking toll of the stream of commerce passing through 
her gates, intercepting the choicest treasures and accumulat- 
ing in her church of Santa Sophia and in the Emperor’s palace 
the ne plus ultra of all that was valuable in art and costhest 
in decoration. Ravenna was following suit in a more modest 
way, and Venice was taking form amidst the shallows of her 
lagoons. Sicily, in the hands of the Normans, was luxuri- 
ating in the fusion of three civilisations—the Greek, the 
Saracen, and the Northman. The Crusader, on his return 
home, had strange tales to tell of the wonderful buildings 
he had seen on his way to the Holy Land; the marvels of 
Byzantium, the enchantment of Damascus, the long siege 
of Acre, the deadly stagnant waters near Alexandria where 
dwelt the Soldan of Babylon, the precarious sovereignty of 
Jerusalem. His listeners were not to be crushed by his ex- 
travagant accounts of the joyous revelry of colour. The 
craftsman of the twelfth century needed no spurring, 
The marble of Carrara could vie with that of Pentelicon or 
Proconessus. All Asia had nothing to show that could not 
be matched in Europe. Florence, Pisa, Siena, Lucca, churches 
like Le Puy in Auvergne, grew up in coloured stones and 
marbles; brickwork coquetted with marble columns and 
enrichments; mosaic lent its aid to the glorifying of the 
cathedral fronts, as at Orvieto and the many examples in 
Rome; terra-cotta, at first unglazed, becomes in the hands 
of the Della Robbia family the supremest éxamples now left 
to us of coloured sculpture. In the pictures by Mansueti we 
get an idea of the pi fusion of colour Venice displayed, even 
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up to the sixteenth century. But by now the crafts had 
specialised into different branches of the building craft; the 
image maker was become the sculptor, the painter was to be 
found learning his trade in some studio without the cathedral 
close, the glass to the windows was imported from some 
specialist whose factory was miles away or in foreign lands. 
The printing press released the scribe from his toil of illu- 
minating his manuscripts; the goldsmith was become as 
secular as the armourer; tke masons’ guild became bare and 
independent of these artists, and their almost only interest 
was centred in the stones they were handling. Artists, too, 
who had founded themselves on the careful examination and 
measurement of the bleached relics of exhumed antiquity 
and were impressed with the sculptured finish of the workman- 
ship, and assumed that the colourlessness of the specimens 
was their proper aspect, began to talk about “‘ proportion ”’ 
and ‘‘ light and shade ’’ and to dominate the masons, calling 
themselves architects. Colour vanishes from the buildings 
externally. The wayward diapers woven in the coloured 
brickwork, the chequer of stone and flint, were considered as 
scarcely serious enough for the grand style. It might be 
pardoned in the stables ; it was inadmissible in the mansion. 
Gradually the true working and the perfect jointing of the 
stones became all that the mason had to take pride in in his 
craft, and the stones were not always of his choice, nor those 
from quarries with which he was familiar. Into the midst 
of this languor of weakened tradition came the Gothic Re- 
naissance, with the avowed intention to replace the stiffened 
tradition of workmanship by the vital and exuberant tradition 
of the thirteenth century. The attempt was really fore- 
doomed from the outset, and it, together with the sudden 
expansion of the use of machinery in every direction, played 
havoc with the methods and experience of the workman; it 
puzzled and disorganised him, and made him more than ever 
dependent upon the senseless and outlandish, to him, draw- 
ings and instruction that he was receiving from the architect. 
It took away from him his initiative, his desire to take 
advantage of the varying peculiarities of his materials, their 
humours and their tempers, qualities that you can only dis- 
cover at the times of handling them. These conditions of 
docile submission to the paper designs of the architect still 
exist, and they were met by Mr. Butterfield in the frankest 
and most logical way in his methods of building. He 
schemed, in the quietude of his office, elaborate examples of 
the use of coloured materials, and these were set down fast 
on paper, stone for stone, brick for brick ; there was no excuse 
and scarce any opportunity for going wrong in the actual 
building ; everything had been foreseen and provided for. 
This dominance of a single mind over both men and material 


is in his case less oppressive than it would be in most others, | 


because he was a great artist and he had trained himself on 
medizval methods at a time when many examples of these 
methods remained unrestored and consequently instructive. 
But for all that, one is conscious of the difference there is 


between the scholarly dictation of the use of building material | 
and the Gothic craftsman’s use of the same on the scaffolding, | 


Time will bring its own special touch to Mr. Butterfield’s 


work, developing and accentuating the individual charac- | 
teristics of the well-drilled units, fusing and blending the | 
opposition of their colours; yellow brick and red brick will | 
play at interchanging their tints till we get the flecked russet | 


of the apple, and the black headers will make themselves the 


repository of the rainbow, the iris centres to the mingled hues | 


vibrating around them. The dance of diaper will calm down, 
giving us the feeling of a rich woven fabric that adorns and 


distinguishes the splendid framework which it clothes. | 
Time’s hand is already justifying Mr. Butterfield’s confidence 


in its action. 
The Norfolk house has much more fellowship with the 


medizeval craftsman; beyond the main lines of the design 


and the spaces for the windows, laid down at the outset by the 
exigencies of the plan, the walling has been built to suit the 


caprice of the material almost as much as the humour of the | 


architect. 
startled by the use to which they found themselves put. Rool- | 
ing tiles, for instance, that might reasonably expect to be 
accommodated with a lath on the back of a rafter, find them- 
selves summoned to pack themselves into a lintel, or wind 
themselves into a chimney-stalk, or help form patterns in 
the walling, whilst the roof on which they counted to rest | 
gets itself covered by a distant branch of the same family, 
the pantile. The materials for the most part were local; the | 
flints and gravel came out of the site and were made, with 
lime, into the concrete walls, the largest flints being reserved | 
for the facings. Bricks and tiles came from near by. A. 
golden brown sandstone, sparingly used, had to be imported 
from near Sandringham; the roof tiles, starting as pinkish | 
red, have weathered to a warm brown. These are the elements . 
evidently of a beautiful colour scheme. . 

The colouring to the house in the Addison Road has been | 
arrived at by another route, and belongs to a different cate- | 
gory. Instead of using Nature’s materials and painting’ 
from her palette, the colours in this case are all artificial 5 
instead of the natural colours of brick, terra-cotta, and tiles, | 
we have the materials covered with a glaze, and that glaze) 
either whitened or stained with colour as required. The) 
justification of using such materials, on which the wing of 
Time scarce brushes, is the corrosive atmosphere of our manu- 


} 
| 


Some of the materials must have been a good deal | 
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facturing towns. Even supposing we could free the air from 


the soot and grime that pours from our chimneys, we cannot 
stop the issue of the products of coal combustion in our fac- 
tories and on our hearths. These gases, in our moist climate, 
become solutions of acid which disintegrate our marbles and 
stones before they have had the time and the chance to get 
case-hardened. Brick and terra-cotta get befouled ; to clean 
them is to hasten their destruction. Granite endures, but 
it is a grim material, almost repellent when polished and 
generally unattractive when not. We are driven, if we wish 
our work to resist the ravage of the biting air, to the 
employment of glazed surfaces externally, and we find our- 
selves almost forced by the nature of our materials to use 
colour. The glass that is poured over the surface of the terra- 
cotta and the bricks, to make them imperishable, is liable 
to discoloration in the kiln, and moreover, being in fact a 
stained-glass window spread thin upon a film of porcelain, 
is capable of nearly as magnificent colouring. To refuse to 
avail oneself of this property would amount to misprision 
of the qualities of one’s material and to confine oneself to 
its imitations. The fact that glazed bricks and glazed terra- 
cotta are virtually unchangeable—that the years that roll over 
the building will do almost nothing to blunt and soften the 
sharp edges of the moulded work, to coax interchange and 
play of colour from one brick to another, from one material 
to another—are limitations indeed, and we want some con- 
siderable advantage on the other side to think it commen- 
surate. Durability-is good ; that the building is impervious 
to wind and rain is a considerable merit; that it is easily 
and inexpensively cleaned and comes up smiling under a 
good wash down; and, moreover, since the surface is non- 
absorbent, the cleaning process washes the dirt off and away. 
But these good hygienic qualities are scarcely forcible enough 
to overcome one’s repugnance to the imperturbability of such 
a material, were it not for the charm of colour that is obtain- 
able. The gamut of colour is the same as in a cathedral 
window ; what you choose to call for you can. command to 
come. The almond blossom hue that flushes the sea front 
of the Doge’s palace at Venice can be fixed here in London; 
the stained amber and gold of the marble sheeting to 
St. Mark’s can be matched and displayed in Trafalgar Square, 
not transiently, but for always. Nor can it be questioned 
that colour is.desired in our streets. It is pathetic to note 
the agony of effort that people make to invest their houses 
with a little colour and so mitigate the drab universality of 
our city. Ivy, ampelopsis, vine, laburnum, and magnolia 
are laboriously invited to smother the walls, and no end of 
pains are taken to forward their growth. The National 
Gallery has made itself widely popular with its strip of green 
grass, its fig trees, and its shaped trees in green flower-tubs. 
It has become the custom when forming a new street to plant 
trees at the same time, not, I take it, for shade, but for the 
refreshment to the eye of colour. Every evening thousands 
upon thousands escape by every railway from the master- 
pieces of correct architecture and superfine sculpture in our 
streets to the shelter of the country, where the earth is green 
about them and the heavens blue above them. Would it not be 
_well to temper their lot to the prisoners who must remain? © 
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“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” * 
(Continued from last week.) 


NTIL we come to realise the blessed functions of trouble, 
and admit the power to be gained through it, we shall be 
ruled and conquered by it. Only when we feel the beneficent 
power behind it, and recognise His loving purposes, then, and 
then only, shall our darkness melt into light, and we shall 
regard all our troubles as blessings in disguise, to be inter- 
preted by us and made to issue in good. 

This searching for good in painful things will supply us 
with loads of material for our castles. 

The more sensitive we are, the more we must suffer ; thiere- 
fore the more needful it becomes that we should search for the 
good purposes of our pain. 

If this is not a rational theory, I fail to see what we are 
to rely upon to hold us up and give us courage when we feel 
outcast and no one wants our best work—a feeling too often 
known to art workers in these days. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by going forth as artists when 
all the while our main object is to make money, and our true 
intent to degrade our art to the market value. Go on your 
way, but do not mistake it for anything better than it is, viz., 
a ministering to the flesh, and a sacrifice of soul to body. 

The purpose of moral consciousness is gradually to reverse 
this order. We must more and more learn to sacrifice body to 
soul and value giving more than getting, if we would create 
beauty. 

Carlyle, who was neither artist nor sickly moralist, has 
written, ‘‘ I honour him who is seen toiling for the spiritually 
indispensable ; not daily bread, but the bread of life. Is not 
he too in his duty endeavouring towards inward harmony, 
revealing this, by act or by word, through all his outward en- 
deavours, be they high or low? Highest of all when his out- 
ward and his inward endeavours are one ; when we can name 
him artist ; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, 
who with heaven-made implement conquers Heaven for us.”’ 

The pursuit of art should be an indication that the seeker 
is trying to build up the good, the beautiful, and the true ; 
and to dwell on what is lovely and of good report rather than 
tread the warpath and fight the evil and ugly. The love of 
beauty should drive out hate and tune our minds for castle 
building. ae ty 

The true and noble object of refined sensibility is mainly 
to overcome the demon of selfishness, and so make us more 
loving. If thinking upon and seeking beauty does not do this, 
it is idle and vain. Building castles in the air is collecting 
in the mind all that is lovable and lovely. Ruskin says, ‘‘ You 
never will love art well till you love what she mirrors better.”’ 

Look on the birds of the air ; do not their castles teach us 
adesson? Are they not labours of love, wrought with all their 
faculties, and as perfect as their powers allow? We cannot 
behold them without feeling a glow of reverent pleasure. 
Should we ask less of ourselves than we see bestowed by the 
sparrow? A full and loving bestowal of the best instincts of 
our nature, body and soul. 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey on March 2 at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 


The close attention we give to orders of architecture, and 
symbols of foreign thought, and all the residuum of human 


activity, will clog rather than lubricate the wheels of thought, 
unless we are castle building all the.time, and collecting all 
the living forces of mind and heart out of what we study. 

Would we not rather hear our work called thoughtful than 
quaint or original ? 

To some extent we see what we look for and are blind to 
what we cannot understand. 

Every truth we utter or depict depends in great measure 
for its future life on the thoughtful heart that hears or sees 
it. So my usefulness in presenting to your minds such truths 
as I am blessed with depends on the degree of sympathy you 
have in yourselves with what is decorous and generous. 

It is of little avail to have spasmodic fits of misty idealism. 
We need a calmly reasoned system of moral law, clear and 
defined ; on this we collect and build in order the castle in 
the air, which is to be the storehouse of everything beautiful 
we can conceive. 

We would have our castle bell to sound with sweetest 
melody at the exactly appointed moment, so that travellers 
might set their watches by our comings and goings, and so be 
reminded of the value of punctuality and its extended form, 
constancy. 

We must believe that the building of castles in the air will 
train us to shun all that we feel impure. If we are sincerely 
seeking beauty, we shall turn away and not look twice on 
ugliness. And by degrees we shall live more and more in 
our castles and see no evil, And such condition of mind will 
do more to help our fellow-workers than all the efforts we 
make to convert them to our own way of thinking. Fly w‘th 
me to my castle if you will, but I will not press you to pull 
down your own, or even so much as dare to criticise it. 

The tendency to specialise is another outcome of our 
materialism, it is a help in the accumulation of wealth. It 
may imecrease our capacity in the direction in which we 
specialise. But it may also prove proportionately detrimental 
to our higher nature. 

We often hear men say they are in business to make money. 
And that is their speciality, which they, consistently with 
their own point of view, divorce from what they call senti- 
ment, but what some of us call moral, mental and spiritual 
activity. To them, all that I am saying will seem very 
ridiculous. 

We do not want extremes of either point of view, but we 
do need a mixture. Cannot the craftsman by his castle build- 
ing instil into the home life of the business man moral and 
mental qualities manifest in everyday articles of use, which 
shall make him long to blend those qualities of home life with 
the Beelzebub of business? Many a man is only kept stead- 
fast to his business by the little element of human thought and 
feeling that remains in it. _But for that he would go mad. 
Beware then of multiplying trading governments, corpora- 
tions and companies. Castle building is impossible to such. 
It is for individuals only ; it requires secrecy. Only our 
nearest and dearest can ever be witness to our building. Only 
the deepest sympathy can unlock the door of our castle. 

In spite of the fact that corporations and companies have 
made machinery to imitate every physical function, and are 
doing their utmost to turn men into machines, there are count- 
less numbers earnestly struggling to create beauty. Tons of 
literature is produced to show how it is, or should be done. 
And some companies, like the Carpenters’, are recognising the 
importance of cultivating those personal qualities which we 
are now discussing. But it is rare and cannot fail to estab- 
lish them in the grateful memory of many a craftsman. 

May we not take encouragement from the thought of 
future historians, comparing us of the twentieth century with 
the craftsmen of the thirteenth, when people were less 
educated and much more spiritual? No one talked about art, 
but everyone loved beauty. Even the: village blacksmith 
wrought beauty into every bar he handled. They all built 
castles in the air. Their heads were full of pretty legends, 
and angels were as familiar to them as policemen are to us. 
And yet, we are very anxiously and very earnestly trying to 
get at beauty, and even the stockbroker sometimes tries to 
help us with his sixpences. Is it not more credit to us to be 
struggling for beauty, with such odds against us, than it was 
to the thirteenth-century craftsmen and those of previous 
centuries ?. 

The past is too often held up to us to make us feel ashamed 
of ourselves, instead of which we want encouraging to do 
better. Colour is a sure revelation of a people’s spiritual con- 
dition ; the more spiritual activity the brighter the colour. 

In the East people were always much more spiritual, more 
superstitious and more imaginative, and proportionately fond 
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of bright colour. In our own country the ignorant peasant and 
bargee paints his farm carts, wheelbarrows and barges in 
bright and cheerful colours (or used to). And the nearer we 
approach to city life the blacker and more gloomy our colour 


becomes. The more absorbed we are with earthly interests the - 


greyer becomes our lives. 
Castle building will at least help to preserve our sense of 


joyous colour, ahd in our own private castle what infinite | 
scope we find for the exercise of harmony and joy. How bright | 


we can be, rejoicing in freedom from fashion and the tyranny 
of expert authority. We are also emancipated from all forms 


of degrading fear. Only one ennobling fear remains to steady | 


us, and that is the fear of ugliness. 

And furthermore we are drawn towards our fellow- 
creatures by our thirst for every spark of brightness, every 
beam of strength, every atom that is beautiful and helpful. 
And while thus occupied, we cannot be reviling or rebuking 
them. ; ; 

Kind, candid friends will, of course lament that our 
actions fall so short of our castle. building, but would they 
be any better if we never built any castles at all? 

We must try and gather strength from them to belie the 
taunt. 

Ruskin tells us, ‘‘ The true strength of every human soul 
is to be dependent on as many nobler as it can discern, and 
to be depended upon by as many inferior as it can reach.” 

And another wise man has said, ‘‘ We make people what we 
call them.”’ r 

So we are forced to admit that we depend on one nother, 
and I think it is one of our highest blessings. 

(Lo be concluded.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
Vicor American Architect (New York) makes a feature of 


the architect’s part in the war against tuberculosis, both © 


in an article on the planning of sanatoria and in illustrations 
of tenement houses for families, one or more members of which 
are victims of tuberculosis. . 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) has an interesting article 
fully illustrated of the Benedictine Abbey of Solesmes, near 
Sablé (Maine-et-Loire), which the French Government is 
desirous of selling, but which is too big for a private residence 
and unsuitable for a factory, so that no purchaser has come 
forward, although the price has been reduced from one million 
to a quarter million francs. 

Il Monitore Tecnico (Milan) illustrates fully and describes 
a new pleasure palace, the Kursaal Diana at Milan, which 


combines a music hall, restaurant, hotel, and a hall for playing © 


the game of Pelota. 


The Architectural Record (New York) has an article on — 
‘The Apartment House,”’ which is a description with illus- _ 


trations of some of the more recent examples of flat-building 
to be foundin Germany, Ina paper on ‘‘ Factories and Their 
Fire Protection ’’ is given a striking view of a factory in 
which a fire occurred during construction. One 8 inch by 
10 inch timber beam was used because the supply of 10 inch 
steel joists ran short; this, though charred, remained firm, 
but the steel joists (unprotected) are twisted and sagged in 
every case. 

Engineering Record (New York) gives a useful paper with 
illustrations on ‘‘ The Sea-wall in Connection with Build- 
ings,’’ read before the Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers 
by George A. Orroll. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


expressed by Correspondents. | 


Oxford Colleges. i 
Str,—I hope you have not given up publishing the photo- 
graphic pictures of Oxford Colleges. It is a long time since 
the last one appeared in your paper. I have been keeping 
these views separate with the hope of ultimately binding 
them up in a volume, to be followed by a similar collection of 
pictures of Cambridge Colleges.—Yours very truly, 
Rosert GLADSTONE. 
Woolton Vale, Liverpool: March 11. 
[We shall continue our illustrations of the Oxford Col- 
leges after Easter, when our series of views of Llandaff | 
Cathedral will be completed.—Ep.] : 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Wednesday, March 30. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Paper on ‘‘ Sculpture as Applied to Buildings,” 
by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association : Paper on ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Medizval Art,” by Mr. J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. (Report and Exhibition of Measured Drawings 
Competition). 

Friday, April 1. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects: Students’ 

Evening. 
Monday, April 4. 
Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper on ‘‘ Architecture 


on the Eastern Side of the Adriatic,” by George Hubbard, 
Pesoa,, 0. 2.1.6.4. 


Wednesday, April 6. 

Royal Sanitary Institute : Paper on ‘‘ Sanitary Aspects of Floods 
and Measures to be Taken to Prevent Epidemics Arising 
Therefrom,” by Dr. A. J. Martin, of Paris. 

Carpenters’ Company: Paper on ‘The Craft of Repairing 
Buildings,” by Mr. Thackeray Turner, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


COMPETITION FOR WELSH NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 
MAGNIFICENT collection of drawings is made up 
by the 130 designs that have been submitted in 

mpetition for the Welsh National Museum and are now 
iag exhibited in the old Town Hall of Cardiff. They 
é worth going a long way to see as evidence of the 
gh-water mark of English architectural design at the 
esent day. But the pity of it! To think that of the 
0 only four receive any recompense for months of the 
thors’ expenditure of hard work, hard thought, and 
rdcash. At a moderate estimate, the cost of preparing 
2se 130 sets of drawings must have averaged at least 
Ol. apiece, and thus exceeds the total amount of the 
mmission to be received by the successful architects 
en the whole building is completed. 

Ii ever there was an instance in which a double- 
relled competition was imperatively desirable it was 
s. There were two questions of vital importance that 
ed every competitor before he began to adumbrate his 
‘eme: first, the proper relation of the new National 
lseum to the buildings already erected in Cathays 
tk, the Law Courts,-the City Hall, and the University ; 
ond, the proper relation of the exhibition galleries to 
reserve collections in the internal economy of the 
seum. 

Each of these questions admitted of at least two 
lwers, and hence in their combination there were at 
st four solutions, of which any three might be wrong. 
/amount of skill in planning an admirable and effec- 
: interior, in designing detail, or in draughtsmanship 
‘Id compensate for an initial error of judgment. Nor 
| the correct answer to the primary questions at all 
tious, to judge from the vital differences to be found 
‘ie four designs that have been selected by the assessors 
) reward. 

Many minor questions, but nevertheless of importance 
‘their bearing on the design, required satisfactory 
avers. Should the main entrance be on the south, 
‘ag the approach from the city, or on the west, the 
"er and more important frontage? Should the public 
tries be all on one floor, and, if so, which; or might 
M’ be on two or more floors? Where would be the 
4 situation for the administration, for the lecture 
Ktre, for the aquarium, for the children’s museum, 
the refreshment room ? 

\ll of these questions, both primary and minor, might 
» been answered by competitors in small-scale sketch 
as, say 40 feet to an inch, and a perspective sketch 
it sufficient clearness to have enabled the assessors to 
4t a dozen promising schemes at a tenth of the cost 
& competitors. 


The winning design, by Messrs. A. DunsBar Situ 
& Crciu C. BREWER, is unique in its solution of the 
primary questions, and as we see that solution we cannot 
but recognise its correctness. The Museum must be a 
bigger building on plan than the Law Courts to provide 
the accommodation required without going to such a 
height as to dwarf the City Hall; hence the first impulse 
of every competitor to make the Museum a subordinate 
pendant and completion of the group that Messrs. Lan- 
CHESTER, STEWART & Rickarps’s beautiful buildings have 
commenced must be abandoned. Messrs. DunBar SMITH 
& Brewer have designed a building that, although larger 
than the Law Courts, groups modestly with them and the 
City Hall, with which latter it is sympathetitally allied 
by the adoption of twin axial lines in the length, one. 
following the transverse axis of the City Hall and the 
other ranging with the centre of the road at the rear of 
the City Hall. _ 

But the great superiority of the winning plan is the 
clever solution of the relation between the exhibition 
galleries for the public and the reserve collections for the 
student. The latter form the external range of rooms 
and the former the internal, thus public galleries and 
reserve collections are side by side, adjacent and yet 
separate. The large internal quadrangle thus formed is 
divided into three approximately square portions, the 
northern and southern of which are occupied by the 
similar and symmetrical halls, with alcoves, required for 
the departments of history and antiquities and Welsh 
natural history, leaving a garden in the middle, in the 
centre of which is the aquarium. 

The adoption of the principle of public galleries and 
reserve collections side by side necessitates the provision 
of two floors for the public galleries, and the authors have 
located the departments of art, botany, and zoology on 
the first floor. The requisite area for the reserve collec- 
tions is obtained by the use of a mezzanine floor. The 
entrance to the Museum is in the centre of the south front, 
leading to an entrance hall from which is at once entered 
the Welsh natural history department. 

In their external treatment'the angle pavilions of the 
City Hall are repeated in the south front of the Museum, 
and a central colonnaded portico marks its entrance. On 
the west side there are slightly projecting pavilions on the 
axial lines to which we have already referred. Thus the 
Museum is in complete harmony with the City Hall and 
Law Courts without, in spite of greater extent,. losing 
that modesty which renders it an appropriate flank of the 
general scheme of which the City Hall is the centre. 

_ The design plated second is by Mr..T. L. Vesprr, and 
at once differs from the first by having the main entrance 
on the west side and a secondary entrance on the south. 
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The main entrance leads to a large hall, and this to the 
grand staircase to the first floor, on which are the depart- 
ments of art and industries. The centre of the building 
is oceupied by a hall for history and antiquities, which 
does not seem to us to be too well lighted, as above it is 
the lecture theatre. The reserve collections for the most 
part adjoin the exhibition galleries, but in the case of 
zoology the public space is on the ground floor and the 
reserve on the first floor. The plan generally is pretty 
and effective, but gives rather the idea of being too much 
cut up, and on the first floor there are dead-ends in both 
the art and industries departments, which means retracing 
of steps, a thing, in our opinion, to be avoided in museum 
planning. 

The author does not attempt to follow closely the detail 
of the present buildings, but adopts a more restrained 
treatment based on the [onic order. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare is awarded the third place for 
quite a different type of plan, the main entrance being on 
the south and a subsidiary entrance on the west side, 
whilst the principal axis runs from south to north. On 
this axial line is a wide gallery with a cross central hall. 
The departments of zoology and geology are accommo- 
dated in this wide main gallery, and from it branch off 
those of. Welsh natural history and of history and 
antiquities. Beyond the centre the departments of botany 
and of industries also branch off from the main axial 
gallery. Outside of the exhibition galleries are the reserve 
collections, but Mr. Hare has not been able to find room 
for all of these on the ground floor, and accordingly pro- 
vides for the reserves of history and antiquities and of 
industries on the first floor, where, also, he has placed the 
art department. The refreshment-room is at the extreme 
north end of the main axis, the board-room, admuinistra- 
tion and library at the front. No attempt has been made 
at subordination to the City Hall, and, indeed, a great 
central tower, added to the general mass, would make 
the Museum the dominant building, which may be right as 
expressing the sentiment that the National Museum of 
Wales is more important than the City Hall of Cardiff, 
although wrong from the view that the central building 
ina group of three should be dominant. Who can say 
which is right? We think Messrs. DunBar SmitH & 
Brewer haye won quite as much from the superior work- 
ableness of their plan as from the selection of the right 
sentiment. 

Messrs. Davin Miune & J. WinuiaAM Hepzurn in their 
design, placed fourth, are the only competitors amongst 
those favoured by the assessors who have taken the 
frontage lines of the University into consideration as well 
as those of the City Hall. They thus give a front block 
extending as far back as the City Hall and add an annexe, 
the west front of which aligns with the University, and 
which is arranged around an open quadrangle forming the 
service court. The main entrance in this design is on the 
west side, and leads through an entrance hall, vestibule, 
and central hall to the lecture theatre. On the ground 
floor-are located the departments of geology, history and 
antiquities, art, zoology and botany, and industries. Some 
of the reserves are on the ground floor, but those for 
botany, zoology, history and antiquities are on the first. 

“We think this design owes its measure of success to the 
recognition of the University as an element in the planning 
of the locale.. The treatment of detail is of the modern 
municipal Renaissance type, and does not attempt to 
follow closely that of Messrs. LancuEstTar, STEwart & 
RICKARDS. (To be continued.) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Mr. Wriuu1am Burroy, in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian, has offered the following criticism on the en- 
thusiastic account of the discoveries of Mr. Hrwirr 
Myrine by Sir Wiuwram BaILey, which we print else- 
where; but apparently Mr. Burron’s criticism is based 
on a short abstract of Sir Wi~u1AM BatLeEy’s paper that 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian :— 

1. The typical specimens illustrated in your paper are 
by no means new. Pottery of the same type was illustrated 
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or described by Brongniart in his classical ‘‘ Traité des Arts 
Céramiques,’’ 1844, and in Rivero and Von Tschudi’s ‘‘ Anti- 
guedados Peruanas,’’ 1851. ta 
2. There is no proof, so far as I am aware, that this 
pottery is of great antiquity, not to mention 5,000 or 10,000 
years. To mention the fact that no horses—pottery horses, 
I presume—have been discovered would only show that the 
vessels were made before the sixteenth century, when the 
horse was first introduced into Mexico and Peru by the 
Spaniards. ; P 
3. Your note states that ‘‘ the Egyptian pottery of any 
dynasty was not equal to the best of these Peruvian speci- 
mens.” This is an extraordinary statement, and I wonder 
what it means. The Peruvian pottery is obviously the work 
of a naturalistic, brutal race; while every artist recognises 
the severe intellectual restraint of those who were respon- 
sible for the Egyptian pottery of even the earliest dynasties. 
Besides this artistic difference there is an equally important, 
technical difference. The ancient Egyptians had discovered 
the application of a glaze to pottery, and of a coloured glaze, 
‘“turquoise,’? that has remained unsurpassed for forty cen- 
turies. The Peruvian pottery is destitute of glaze, and is only 
coloured with earth tints—of the earth, earthy—like the 
primitive pottery of any other race. 
One can understand and sympathise with the elation of 4 
discoverer like Mr. Myring, and I am sure that Sir William 
Bailey will agree that the value of such discoveries 1s dimin 
ished when extravagant claims are made as to their historica_ 
or artistic value. , | 


Siz Wiiitam Baiuey has replied in the Manchesie 
Guardian to Mr. Burvron’s comments, principally b, 
referring more fully to the points in his original paper 
and he also says :— = | 

I ventured the opinion that the best of this pottery } 
superior to the Egyptian of any dynasty. On second thought 
I might have said ‘‘any dynasty before Egyptian art wé 
influenced by that of Greece and Rome, say during the twent) 
sixth dynasty, about B.c. 550,” and I desire to reiterate thi 
the manifest quality of this Peruvian art impresses upon ar 
student that there is internal evidence of intellectual libert; | 
They did not copy each other, and they did not make the 
plaster and clay ornaments from moulds, as sometimes tl 
Egyptians did, in producing the effigies of the mummies whic 
have the beautiful blue enamel that Mr. Burton admires. T) 
‘intellectual restraint of Egyptian art’ is too long a subje 
to examine. They had no intellectual liberty. The artis | 
were the mere unconscious tools of the priests, and the Sphin | 
half brute and half human, symbolises the serfdom of the 
art. ‘The people were kept in obedience and terrified in. 
slavish subjection by huge stone monsters which filled the 
with horror. Art was the exclusive property of the Machiay | 


lian priesthood, whose religion was the mere tool of tyrann 


and was divorced from all pretence of morality. 


Tur authorship of the famous Flora bust attribut | 
to LEONARDO DA VWinct by Dr. Bone seems now 1% ? 
finally determined by the analysis made by Dr. GEOR? 
Prinxus of the wax used in its modelling, which 1s} 
composition of lac, spermaceti, and beeswax. Tl 
mixture was undoubtedly used by Lucas in work 1- 
questionably from his hands, so that the evidence 1s D/ 
practically conclusive that the Flora bust was not me? 
by Leonarpo pa Vincr, but by Lucas. When so gril 
an expert as Dr. Bops is thus deceived, the authentic 
of old masters must usually be dubious and the fietitic 
values put upon reputed antiques more than eF 
ridiculous. | 


Tux lengthy litigation between the late Mr. Wi 
Macxison, continued after his death by his daught's 
as trustee under his will, against the Town Council 
Dundee, has at length been brought to a conclusion by © 
decision of the House of Lords. Mr. Macxison, 38 fq 
readers may remember, was for many years the official :¢ 
salaried engineer and architect of the town of Dundee, ® 
during his term of office carried out much work w 
seems to have been acknowledged as outside the egal 
duties of his office; indeed in 1873 he was paid for @3 
services. Subsequently a dispute arose, and -F- 


~“Macxtson was dismissed from his office, and then brought 
‘his action for 15,0001. as remuneration due for extra ser- 
‘vices. This claim the House of Lords has now decided to 
be untenable. There is no doubt that official engineers 
and architects are often eager to undertake work which is 
not properly within the scope of their duties, as these were 
defined at their appointment, and that their eagerness is 
partly inspired by the hope that extra work will bring extra 
pay. ‘The law as determined by this case is clearly what 
to a layman appears to be common sense, that when an 
official agrees with a public body to give his whole time for 
a fixed salary, he has no just claim for extra pay, for 
having sold to his employers his whole time and energy 
he has none to give for extra services, and all work that he 


_ does must be considered to be included in the terms of his 


appointment. 


THE tower of the church of St. Philip, the cathedral 
for the diocese of Birmingham, has for some time been 
suffering from decay of the stonework, which during the 
last few years has advanced to such an extent as to become 
dangerous to the public safety. . During last year a special 
Tower Committee of the Cathedral Council was formed to 
ascertain what was the best course to pursue, and they 


have agreed unanimously that, in view of pressing needs 


of other kinds, no expenditure ought to be incurred which 


_ Was not absolutely necessary ; and that the present appear- 
ance of the tower should be altered as little as possible. On 


both grounds they decided against re-casing it. This would 


| involve an expenditure of at least 5,000I., and would make 
it a crude and unsightly object for years to come. The 
alternative plan which they have adopted is that of renew- 
ing those portions of the casing which are hopelessly 
_ decayed, and of dealing with the rest of it by a preservative 


process of a special kind. The cost of this alternative 


plan 
is estimated at about 2,0001, 


Messrs. Wiuuiam Wuiretey, Lrtp., have offered 


the price of 82,000I., the valuation of the Local Govern- 


ment Board, for the public baths and washhouses and 


freehold site in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, and 


j 


the Paddington Borough Council has accepted the offer. 
The Borough of Paddington has thus made a very good 
bargain, for the site was purchased thirty-nine years ago 
for 8,5001., and the buildings and plant cost 41,5001. 
The Borough Council has visions of improved and more 
convenient baths, and perhaps also a new town hall, out 
of the sum to be paid by Messrs. WurreEtry. 


OLDHAM TOWN HALL EXTENSION 
COMPETITION. 
WING to the rapid fall of the land from the rear of 
() the present buildings to the boundary of the site, the 
competitors in general fixed the ground-floor level of the 
extension at the level of the basement of the present por- 
: and the first-floor level with the present ground-floor 
evel. 

Apparently the difficult part of the problem to the 
bulk of the competitors was the arrangement of the police 
station portion, especially the cells, and few dealt with 
| the latter in a satisfactory manner. ~ 
_ The selected design (Messrs. Tayntor & SIMISTER) is 


j undoubtedly the best submitted. In the basement are 


caretaker’s room. 
receiving and rental rooms with cashier’s office and rate- 


ered the borough treasurer’s strong rooms, the over- 
seers’ book store, a staff mess room, meter room, and 
On the ground floor are the cash 


collector’s office. On the first floor is the borough trea- 
‘Surer’s department, the surveyor’s department, and the 


/overseers’ department. On the second floor is an audit 


y 

, 

\room, staff mess room, staff lavatory, and a caretaker’s 
be 


room ; on this floor also is provided two general offices in 
‘jconnection with the town clerk’s department. 
Considering the difficulties of the site the plan is well 


conceived, and has the principal entrance from Frith 
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Street to the cash receiving and rental rooms and to the 
rates office. The first-mentioned room is provided with 
an additional entrance from Greaves Street and an exit 
to Mill Street for use on special occasions. The approach 
for the prison van is from Greaves Street direct into the 
parade room, and has the exit at the opposite end into 
Mill Street. The cells are well arranged, and the cell 
corridors are entered direct from the parade room. 

On the first and second floors the arrangement con- 
sists of a centre corridor with rooms on both sides. A 
door leading from the private portion of the inquiry space 
of the borough treasurer’s department to the borough 
treasurer’s private room might be advantageous. To 
what extent the staff rooms are proposed to be used is 
difficult to define, as no kitchen arrangement is provided 
for either. 

The elevations of the present portion of the building 
are in a severe Classic style; the new portion, though 
freer in treatment, will harmonise well, and is illustrated 
by a perspective in monotint. 

The second premiated design (Messrs. Wiper & 


_ Taytor) has the cash receiving office abutting to Frith 


Street with the entrances direct. The arrangement of 
the special entrance and exit is not good and would lead 
to draughts on the days when the doors were in use. 
The positions of the magistrates’ room and the magis- 
trates’ clerk’s room are not satisfactory, as it would 
necessitate the magistrates passing along a public cor- 
ridor to the bench. 

The elevations are treated in a more severe manner 
than those of the first premiated. 

The third premiated design (Messrs. Jenkins, Matuny 
& Minus) has the cash receiving and rental offices placed 
parallel to Greaves Street. An objectionable feature is the 
number of folding gates to be opened to admit the 
entrance of the prison van to, and the exit from, the yard, 
there being no less than four pairs. The first floor is 
somewhat disconnected, and through communication can 
only be got by passing through offices. The approach 
to the magistrates’ clerk’s room is also bad, being either 
through the magistrates’ room or the witnesses’ room. 
The elevations are severely treated. 

Design A (Mr. H. Currriam) has the various depart- 
ments more separated, and the long van approach from 
Frith Street to the prisoners’ yard is not a desirable 
feature. The elevations can hardly be considered to be 
in keeping with the present building. ate 

Design B (Mr. H. M. Jonnson) has a disjointed 
appearance. The corridors are too narrow; the eleva- 
tions are well finished, and would group up well with the 
existing buildings. 

Design CO (Mr. Tuos. J. Hutu) has a plan with a 
feeling of directness. The prison-van entrance is not 
good, being from Mill Street only, which street is very 
narrow. Only one exercise ground is provided, and the 
cells are on two floors, not a good arrangement. The 
treasurer’s general office is narrow. ‘The elevations have 
been designed in harmony with the existing buildings. 

Design E (Messrs. J. Storr & Sons) also has the van 
entrance from Mill Street and the cells placed on two 
floors ; the distance between the charge room and the cells 
being considerable is not good. The first and second 
floors are well arranged, and the elevations follow in out- 
line and detail the present building, with the fagade with 
one unbroken face, which tends to give the observer the 
impression of a commercial building rather than a town 
hall. 

Design F (Mr. F. Wi) has the prison-van entrance 
from Mill Street, and male prisoners would approach the 
cells through a portion of the females’ corridor. he 
corridors as shown by the plans would be somewhat dark. 

Design G (Messrs. MATLEY, Davies & Baker) is 
fairly good in general conception, but the Separation of 
the units of the borough surveyor’s department ‘Ss not 
desirable, nor is the arrangement of following the ‘ine of 


’ Frith Street and thereby throwing the rooms at that end 


of the site out of square. The rental office is bad in pro- 
portion, being 70 feet long and only 17 feet wide. 
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Design I (Mr. Tuos. Hinton) has a fairly well-con- 
ceived plan, but here again the approach to the female 
cells is not direct, and the prisoners must either go 
through the male cells’ corridor or round through the 
parade room. ‘The tower would be a costly feature for 
the position shown. 

Design J (Messrs. J. Cormins & Son) has the van 
entrance also from Mill Street. The corridors are nar- 
row, and the lighting of the court room would be inter- 
fered with. The elevations group up well with the 
present buildings. 

Design K (Messrs. Heywoop & OapEn) has many 
points to commend it. In endeavouring to make a satis- 
factory arrangement of the old and the new portions the 
authors have exceeded the instructions laid down in the 
conditions by designing a new council chamber and new 
court room, with the result that they have been dis- 
qualified. We noticed an undesirable arrangement in the 
public staircases in the form of winders. 

Design L (Mr. C. J. Tayntor) has the van entrance 
from Mill Street. The supplementary entrance and exit 
to the cash-paying office would create draughts when in 


use, and the lighting of the court would be interfered with — 


by the close proximity of the new buildings. 

Design M (Mr. F. Suarp) has the van entrance from 
Mill Street and the cells placed on a floor below the level 
of the van yard. The entrance hall to the cash-receiving 
office appears wasteful, the corridors are narrow, and the 
magistrates’ room is too far away from the bench. 

Design N (Mr. Sipney Srorr) has the van entrance 
from Mill Street. The corridors are narrow and the 
lighting of the court would be interfered with. The posi- 
tion of the cash-receiving office is bad, being placed on 
the first floor. 

Design P (Mr. C. J. Taynor) is practically an ‘alterna- 
tive to his scheme L, and has similar faults with regard 
to the van entrance and narrow corridors. 

Design Q (Mr. Franx Herne). We notice some of 
the cells are placed under the building above, with 
windows in the archway; and the scheme suffers through 
a lack of knowledge of the subject. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


N our issue of last week we gave the abstract of a paper read 
before the Royal Institute by Mr. A. A. Hudson on 
March 14, dealing with ‘‘ The Business Side of Architecture.”’ 
The main point emphasised by Mr. Hudson was the necessity 
of making the training offered in every architectural school 
of a highly practical nature. Under existing conditions he 
believed that the art side of the education was ‘allowed to 
overshadow all else. Mr. Hudson discussed the many pit- 
falls which awaited the young architect who commenced 
practice with little or no familiarity with business matters. 
An interesting discussion followed, and this is reported 
below :— 

My. E. T. Hatt proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hudson 
for his great kindness in coming to read such an interesting 
and valuable paper. In addition to his eminent qualities as 
a barrister, Mr. Hudson possessed some of the judicial quali- 
ties as being one of the members of the Tribunal of Appeal. 
The paper had dealt very fairly with the many shortcomings 
of architects and had pointed out considerations of great 
yalue in the education of students. Of course, the art side 
of the profession was the one that had the greatest fascina- 
tion for them all, but the practical side was extremely im- 
portant. There were multifarious duties to perform towards 
clients ; and these, though they might not be always pleas- 
ing, were at least interesting, because interest would always 
result from a determined attempt to master a difficult and 
troublesome subject. One of the many excellent points 
which Mr. Hudson had brought out was the necessity for 
students to be trained in the writing of specifications and 
the preparation of quantities. The student in studying 
quantities was doing a most useful work even though he may 
never practise as a quantity surveyor. Mr. Hall said in hisown 
young days he had made a practice of studying them, and 
it had since proved of inestimable value to him both in the 
disposition of many features in the design and in the con- 
sideration of the client’s pocket. Many architects seemed 
to think that the writing of a specification was a laborious 
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, and quite unessential undertaking. But it was, nevertheless, 
j 


"4 


one strongly to be recommended, for it teaches the architect 
really to know about his building, more perhaps than the 
clerk of works or even the contractor, and it will enable him 
to come to a decision quickly. Yet another point about it 
was that the writing of specifications fostered a certain 
amount of literary style, for the writer had to express him- 
self clearly and tersely. ‘The question of cost to which Mr. | 
Hudson had alluded was an important matter, so that the | 
study and knowledge of the cost of a building is of very great | 
value. The foresight requisite for the proper specifying of | 
the materials and the various works to be carried out was | 
only to be gained by an architect writing his specifications | 
and training his mind to imagine all the difficulties which | 
may later be met with. If this is done the client will be 
saved from the payment of large bills at the end. With re- | 
gard to planning, it was now usual for the planning of the 
exterior to proceed pari passu with that of the interior. The | 
custom prevalent thirty or thirty-five years ago of first | 
getting a fine exterior and then fitting the interior to it as 
well as might be had fortunately died out. Mr. Hudson | 
said that the result of the existing art education had been 
to produce a race of young draughtsmen of great ability, 
rather than a set of practical men. It was undeniably truethat | 
though draughtsmanship was good it was not architecture. 
An examination of the drawings made by the architect of 
York Gate showed that he would have been plucked at any 
architectural school examination. There seemed to be a 
great tendency at the present day to make draughtsmanshi 
too prominent. The paper alluded to a house set on a hill. 
top which had bedroom windows the whole width of the 
room. There was this much to be said in favour of too much | 
window, that the sun which it admits is a germ destroyer, 
and the room would be, at any rate, a healthy one even’ 
though cold. Mr. Hudson had emphasised the necessity for 
an architect to act with the greatest fairness between the 
builder and the building owner, in view of the judicial or 
quasi judicial position in which he is placed under the 
contract. The architect who boasts that he is the master on 
his work and that he keeps the builder under his thumb is, 
making a wild boast ; rather he should boast that the builder 
is his friend and that the workmen are endeayouring to dc 
what he wants. If the architect sets the builder at logger | 
heads he will never get good work out of him. One of the 
pitfalls that beset the architect’s path is in connection with 
supervision—a matter about which he is often not very clear, 
It is iniquitous that he should be held responsible for whai 
he could not be expected to have seen. An architect canno)| 
spend the whole twenty-four hours on a job, and yet he i 
made accountable for what has been done in his absence | 
Architects sometimes also get into trouble because they fai 
to keep their client regularly and quickly informed of thi 
variations that are necessary in the building while in cours 
of erection. They should bear in mind that it is quit 
questionable how far any variation can be made without th: 
client’s knowledge unless the architect is willing to be hel 
responsible. Mr. Hudson was very wise in advising then 
to act in accordance with their conditions of contract; thi 
was only too frequently not done. Architects appear 6 
imagine that they can work their own sweet will in every 
thing, though this is far from the real experience of most) 
The provision in the R.I.B.A. arbitration clause, that arbi 
tration should not take place until after the completion © 
the works, was inserted as a check on any litigious contrac, 
tor who could otherwise break the heart of an architect by 
constant recourse to arbitration. Mr. Hudson had take 
great exception to it; but in actual practice the clause | 
often ignored, as a reasonable architect and contractor wil 
hold necessary arbitration in the middle of the job whe 
that seems to be the desirable course. The conditions issue 
by the R.I.B.A. were the result of a very great fight betwee) 
architects and the builders, and they were therefore more 0 
less of a compromise. Mr. Hudson’s advice that an arbitra 
tor should at an early stage of the proceedings ask for | 
cheque, or an undertaking from the solicitors to take up hi 
award and pay his fees was a most proper one. The neglec 
to do this often places the arbitrator in a most unsatisfac 
tory position. The suggestion made as to possibility of 
certain standardisation was fraught with the utmost 
culty; it was far easier to standardise engineering tha 
architectural work. | 
Mr. Joun Starer, in seconding the vote of thanks, sai 
that it was a great pleasure to have Mr. Hudson among thet 
that evening. What he did not know about the busmes 
difficulties that beset an architect was certainly not wort 
knowing. But after hearing the somewhat disparaging CP) | 
parisons made in the paper between the present system © — 
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architectural education and the old-fashioned pupilage it was 
impossible to help thinking that the lapse of twenty-five 
or thirty years had thrown a certain amount of glamour over 
Mr. Hudson’s recollections of his young days. According to 
the experience of most people the average youth in an office 
did not, as a pupil, get very much instruction. They were 


‘eertainly told to trace things and so on, but the instruction 
was not of a kind that went very far towards training them 


| for the practical work of their after-life. 


| jects. 


/}data and facts that relate to an arbitrator’s work ? 


Mr. Hudson had 
said that the scheme prepared by the Board of Education gave 


the idea that the young architect was compelled to study 
architecture as an art. 


But, as a matter of fact, the Board 
felt that practical work was the main thing. Mr. Hudson 
had also commented. on the arrangement in the evening 


classes at the Architectural Association School whereby 
_ business matters are reserved for the fourth and final years, 


and then ten lectures are devoted to as many different sub- 
But it might be asked whether such matters as dilapi- 
dations, light and air, contracts and agreements, specifica- 
tions, and so on, could be taught in a school. As for the 
London Building Act, they had been practising under it for 
years and years, and ‘had not learnt it yet. Indeed, with 
“many of the matters that Mr. Hudson appeared to think 
should be taught in the school it was doubtful whether they 
could be satisfactorily learnt in that way at all. For in- 
stance, was it possible to teach a young student the various 
The 
probability is that before he becomes an arbitrator the young 


architect will have gained experience in giving evidence in 


- the school. 


such cases. 


An architect should no doubt know all about 
such things, but there were very great difficulties, if not 
impossibilities, in trying to teach him all these things in 
Mr. Slater said that long ago he had been 
told by. a Q.C., as a piece of advice, that more cases were 
lost by trying to make them better than they were than by 
any other way. This had proved to be quite true. The 
only advice that he would venture to give was that the 
young arbitrator should not be cajoled into explaining his 
reasons for any decision come to. He could quite endorse 
the advice that an architect should make up his: mind 


quickly whether work carried out by the contractor was to 


his approval or not ; it was a very bad thing for the archi- 


tect to say that he would give his decision later. 

__ Mr. W. Woopwarp said that he must disagree with Mr. 
Hudson’s suggestion of standardisation. As to arbitrations 
he hoped that clause 16 which gave the architect absolute 
power as to materials and workmanship would be modified. 
_He had a case before him at the present time in which he 
felt convinced that the architect had rejected certain 
‘materials owing to lack of knowledge, for they were of the 
best quality possible. 
a decision of that sort. He would like to warn every young 
architect that sub-contractors are a pit-fall which should be 
avoided, for he had found that the fewer sub-contractors there 
-were on the job the better. They were a nuisance to the 


builder, and ultimately became a nuisance to the architect. 


|The builder ought to be given greater control than at pre- 
jsent. It was perfectly true, as Mr. Hall had said, that a 
mowledge of quantities and the leading prices would prove 


of the utmost value to the young architect; if he was an 


art architect he would not find the knowledge interfered 
with his art instincts, but he would find that he was a master 
of the building when he gets on his job. Mr. Woodward 
recommended every student to read carefully the list of 


points prepared by Mr. Hudson on which litigation might 


arise, for they included all the causes he should keep pro- 
minently under his consideration. Particular attention 
Should be paid to the risks incurred in unauthorised altera- 
_ tions and additions, for it was so easy to allow addition after 
addition to run on without telling the client until the in- 
evitable quarrel had occurred. In concluding, Mr. Wood- 
ward said that the paper was brimming over with informa- 
tion. It came from one who had been an architect and who 
was at the present time a very successful lawyer. 
| Mr. W. H. Arkin Berry said that the paper and its 
subsequent discussion reminded him of a discussion many 
years ago in that room as to whether the art side or the 
susiness side of architecture should receive the greatest con- 
‘ideration. Professor Aitchison had then said that if he 
wanted to select a baker he did not ask him if he knew the 
incient history of the trade, but he asked him, ‘“‘ Can you 
pake bread?’’ Professor Aitchison believed that we may 
sasily waste too much time in discussing historical ques- 


‘tons; what he would ask a young architect was, ‘‘ Do you | 


now your business?’? Mr. Hudson had spoken in his 
saper of “the desirability of putting the specification for 


There ought to be a guard against. 


‘regard to the 


the ordinary requirement of every-day practice into standard 
form.’”’ The proposal was a rather alarming one, for it 
threatened to crush out all individuality and leave nothing 
for the architect to do except to become a sort of architec- 
tural sausage-machine, out of which a building would come 
to the entire dissatisfaction of everybody. 

Mr. H. P. G. Mavis said that for seven years he had 
had control of the Architectural Association Day School. In 
that course of time two things had been most particularly 
borne in upon him. The first was the immense scope of an 
architect’s calling and the amount of things he has to 
know ; while the second was the danger of overcrowding the 
curriculum and giving the student not education but con- 
fusion. There were two ways of looking at education: one 
was to tegard it as a sort of cramming-box, and the other 
was to try, in the very limited time, to train the student in 
principles so that he may apply in detail his own know- 
ledge. Mr. Hudson had alluded to the fact that there was only 
one lecture given up to the London Building Act; it was 
never claimed that a single lecture would make a student 
proficient in the Act, but it might indicate to him the 
principles underlying the Act and enable him to tackle later 
its difficulties. So far from putting such things in the cur- 
riculum it seemed to him to be shown that they ought to be 
kept out. Ninety-nine per cent. of the A.A. students went 
into an office as pupils at the end of their two years, and 
their training was not ended at four years. Mr. Hudson had 
apparently written his paper from a study of the curricu- 
lum and not from a study of the actual work done in the 
School. <A great deal was talked and thought about the 
education of the young architect, but comparatively few 
people had had to do with the handling of students. The 
more one has to do with them the more one feels how dan- 
gerous it is to go fast. In the school the pupils were trained 
in writing about the work they were doing and about the 
visits paid to various buildings. In his opinion, if a 
student had a fairly solid knowledge of his materials and 
of the workmanship he will find little difficulty in writing 
his specification. There were various other points raised by 
Mr. Hudson which he would hardly have made if he had had 
more first hand knowledge. The paper certainly showed 
that architects should not be content with a slight educa- 
tion. It was impossible for a student to cover all the ground 
he will meet with when he gets into practice, so that it would 
be an advantage if he had some further opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

Mr. Max Curarxe said he would like to support the pro- 
posal as to standardisation. It had been stated in the dis- 
cussion that bricks cannot be standardised ; but they had not 
learnt that architects take the trouble that the various kinds 
of brick should work in together. The Science Committee were 
at the present time engaged in trying to get information with 
standardisation of paints; and they 
had arrived at a state of unutterable confusion. It was 
known that 50 per cent. of the material is not paint at all. 
Mr. Max Clarke said that he had brought before the Science 
Committee a specification of timber; 50 per cent. of the 
present day specifications are of timber that cannot be 
got. It would be an excellent thing to put, not only before 


students, but before the members of the Institute also, a 


description of materials that cannot be got in this country. 
The specifications in use contain clauses which are copied 
from generation to generation and include things that are 
not now obtainable. The same kind of thing occurs in 
plasterers’ work. 

Mr. Hupson, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
which had been carried by acclamation, replied to the vari- 
ous points raised by the speakers. With regard to the 
School, he thought the teaching should be on the basis of the 
architect asking himself, ‘‘ How is the thing to be described 
and what will it cost?’’ There ought to be no tendency 
towards making pretty drawings. Mr. Hudson said that 
as he walked down a street and saw the buildings he often 
remarked to himself, ‘‘ That was a pretty drawing, but it is 
a wretched bad building.’’ The architect should see the build- 
ing in its very worst light and not in its very best on paper. 


-He was still of opinion that it was quite possible to make 


the work a great deal more practical. With regard to his 
proposal of standardisation, he would only say that there 
was the greatest difficulty in getting any one clause Of the 
specification written correctly. It would be of the greatest 
value to architects if they had every description of wrought 
masonry put on paper correctly, for there was more litiga- 
tion about masonry than anything else. Mr. Hudson con- 
cluded by saying that his only desire was that the profession 
of an architect should advance by great strides. 


7 ka0 
CHURCHES AND CLOISTERS IN PORTUGAL.° 


(Continued from last week.) 
Batalha. 


ETWEEN Alcobaca and Batalha is the meagre little vil- 
lage of Aljubarotto, in the vicinity of which took place on 
August 14, 1385, the great battle which secured the inde- 
pendence of Portugal for about two centuries. In passing 
through the village I noticed a mutilated pillar or cross, 
close to the quaint tower of the humble village church, a 
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The church, so far, was finished in 1415, when the queer 
died and was for the time being interred in front of the hig} 
altar. The king then set to work to build the larg 
‘Founders’ chapel,’’ already referred to, at the south-wes) 
corner of the nave, to receive her remains and his cwn 
This was finished about 1433, when the king died, and hy 
and his wife were buried in it. The chapel is square oy) 
plan, 82 feet over all each way (internally 66 feet square)| 
with a central octagon 40 feet over all diameter, which rise; 
up above the flat roof of the square, and is said to hay. 
been surmounted by a spire or octagon roof of open-worl| 
tracery which was destroyed by the earthquake of 1755. | 


i 
| 


BATALHA ABBEY—FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


great contrast to the magnificent Dominican abbey church 
erected in commemoration of the battle of Aljubarotto some 
nine or ten miles away at a place then called Pinhal, but 
now Batalha or ‘‘ Battle.”’ 

As already stated, the victor in this battle, King John L., 
soon after it married an English princess, Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, and therefore grand-daughter of 
the English King Edward III. The abbey was started in 
1387 or 1388, and possibly to this English union may be 
attributed some of the features we see in its architecture. 
For instance, unlike Alcobaga (so much earlier in date) and 
Belem (so much later), we have the clerestory, as in Eng- 
land, but no triforium, as the roofs are practically flat and 
covered with stone slabs on top of the vaulting. There are 
no western or central towers. There is a small bell tower in 
an unusual position, rising from a thick wall north of and 
continuous with the western wall of the north transept. 

At the south-west corner of the nave is the large Founders’ 
chapel, which we will come to later. 

The whole of the buildings are constructed of a beautiful 
fine limestone, like that of the tombs of Pedro and Inez at 
Alcobaca, which acquires a beautiful old ivory tint by ex- 
posure, except where damp and in the shade, when it goes 
nearly black; hence the weather stains on the north side of 
the church are very marked in vertical lines. 

Just as we arrived at Batalha a heavy rain shower of 
about ten minutes’ duration had just ceased, and the sun 
‘shone brightly. The effect was marvellous. The atmosphere 
' was brilliantly clear, the gargoyles were spouting forth jets 
of water from the flat roofs, a film of water was still stand- 
ing on the paved courtyards to the west and south of the 
church and reflected its architecture and the blue sky above 
with a fairy-like effect. 

The total length from east to west, including the remark- 
able unfinished chapels at the east end, is 416 feet, but the 
church proper is not really large, its internal length being 
260 feet. It consists of a nave of eight bays 27 feet wide by 
90 feet high, with north and south aisles measuring 72 feet 
from north to south. The transept is 121 feet long without 
aisles; there is‘a short choir and central apse to the east, 
and on each side of this two apsidal chapels about half the 
height of the choir and central apse.. There are fine ranges 
of aisle and clerestory windows. 


* A paper read before the Northern Architectural Association, 
on March 2, by Mr. Joseph Oswald, F.R.I.B.A. 


In the centre is the tomb of the king and his wif 
Philippa, with Latin epitaphs of portentous length, thei 
effigies on top, side by side, with their right hands clasper 


BATALHA—SOUTH DOOR. 


together. One feels it was a scene like this that inepare\ 
Matthew Arnold’s beautiful. lines in his ‘‘ Church © 
Brou,”’ ‘‘So rest, for ever rest, O princely pair ? =toatny 
to quote here, but which must appeal to every architect oF 
account of their exquisite word-painting of an architectura 
interior. In recesses of the south wall are the tombs of thet) — 


| sons, Pedro, Henry (the Navigator), John and Fernando (0 


English Garter). 
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these only Henry’s has an effigy, and his tomb displays the 
The eldest son and successor, King Duarte 


(i.e. Edward), and his queen lie in front of the high altar, 


their effigies also having clasped hands. This king only 
lived five years after his accession, but he commenced the 


BATALHA—PORTAL IN CAPELLA IMPERFEITA. 


most remarkable feature of the abbey called the ‘‘ Capella 
Imperfeita,’’ or unfinished chapel, which stands at the 
extreme east end with a central octagon 65 feet in clear 
diameter surrounded by seven apsidal chapels 25 feet deep, 


BATALHA—WEST DOOR. 


one on every side of the octagon except the west, and between 
these chapels little low chambers intended to be the actual 
resting-places of those members of the Royal family who 
were expected to lie there. 


| (lo be concluded.) 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
VI.—THE REFRIGERATING MACHINE (continued). 
(Continued from last week.) 


\HLE difference lies in the machine itself. In designing this 
we are still faced with the same problem ; a low pressure 
must be produced in the evaporating coils to bring about 
evaporation and consequent absorption of latent heat; and 
a high pressure must be maintained in the condenser to 
cause, with the aid of the cooling water, liquefaction of the 
refrigerant. The problem, in vapour compression machines, 
is solved, as we know, by using a mechanical compressor. 
But in absorption plants, owing to a peculiar property 
possessed by ammonia, this appliance is eliminated. The 
property referred to is the powerful affinity existing between 
ammonia and water, which, as is well known, will dissolve 
more of this gas than of any other, and its application will 
be seen by consideri ing the diagram given in fig. 19. 

This shows the five principal ieee on the machine, 
namely, the generator, condenser, evaporator, absorber, and 
circulating pump. We are already familiar with the evapo- 
rator and with this we have nothing further to do. Tracing 
out the rest of the cycle, we may start from the generator, 
which consists of a vessel, wherein strong ammoniacal liquor 
(7.e., a strong solution of ammonia in “water) is heated by 
means of steam. The effect is to drive off the ammonia as a 
gas and to force it in the direction of the arrow into the con- 
denser. This is separated from the evaporator by an ordi- 
nary expansion valve, which, if closed, will cause the pres- 
sure of the ammonia vapour to accumulate until, with the 
aid of the cooling water it is sufficient to bring about -its 
own liquefaction. The liquid is then allowed, by slightly 
opening the expansion valve, slowly to escape into the evapo- 
rator, where it is vaporised and absorbs heat from its sur- 
roundings in the usual way. The vapour passes next into the 
absorber, into which at the same time the weakened liquor 
from the generator flows at a definite rate through the regu- 
lating valve shown. The absorber is kept cool by circulating 
water, and the weakened liquor by reason of its strong affinity 
absorbs the gas coming from the evaporator, thus forming 
once more a strong solution which the circulating pump 
forces back into the generator. The cycle then starts afresh. 

This is the crude form of the cycle, and, if the machines 
were carried out exactly on these lines, there would be two 
important sources of loss. To avoid these two refinements 
have been introduced involving two extra pieces of apparatus. 
Firstly, the weak liquor coming from the generator is natu- 
rally at a high temperature, -and, for economical working, 
nrust be cooled down before being allowed to enter the ab- 
sorber. This is accomplished by means of a heat exchanger, 
through which the weak liquor flows in one direction, and 
the strong liquor, coming from the circulating pump to the 
generator, in the other. The result is that the cold strong 
liquor is heated and the hot weak liquor cooled, a mutual 
benefit being effected. Secondly, the heat acting on the 
strong liquor in the generator always drives off a certain 
amount of water vapour together with the pure ammonia. 
The vapour is therefore passed through an analyser and recti- 
fier, into which the strong liquor coming from the absorber 
is sent, after leaving the heat exchanger. The effect is to 
separate out the water vapour from the ammonia and give it 
to the strong liquor, leaving the anhydrous gas (7.e., gas 
freed from water) to enter the condenser. The strong liquor 
then goes on to the generator, having passed through, on its 
way from the circulating pump, two pieces of apparatus— 
the heat exchanger and thie analyser. Yet another economy 
may be effected by allowing the steam cylinder which drives 
the pump to exhaust into the generator, thus utilising the 
waste heat of the steam. 

Fig. 20 illustrates a practical form of the machine, as 
made by Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd. The long cylin- 
drical vessel on the right is the generator, on top of which is 
mounted the ammonia circulating pump, consisting of the 
pump proper and a direct driving steam cylinder. The four 
vessels on the left, reading from bottom to top, are respec- 
tively the condenser, absorber, exchanger, and rectifier, and 
the remaining element—the evaporator—is not shown. This 
may be made in the form of an insulated brine tank, as 
previously described, or it may consist of direct expansion 
piping, located in a cold store, ice making tank, or other posi- 
tion, according to the purpose in view. 

The advantage of these plants is that there are very few 
moving parts, the compressor, Which is necessary in the 
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vapour compression machine, being replaced by the small 
liquid circulating pump. Minor expenses, such as packing 
renewals, lubricating oil, &c., are, therefore, saved, and the 
number of wearing parts is reduced to a minimum. Against 
this, however, must be set the complicated pipe connections 
and general intricacy of the machine. These render it quite 
unsuitable for small plants, although in larger sizes it com- 
pares favourably with the compression machine, when driven 
by its own or separate steam engine. 

Another disadvantage is the high water consumption. 
Exactly the same amount of water must circulate through 
the condenser as in the compression machine, but in addition 
we have to deal with the absorber. This must be kept cool, 


aS 


GENERATOR 


Regulating 
Valve 


Almmonia PUMP 


Fic, 19. 


and, to counteract the tendency of the temperature to in- 
crease, on account of the dissolution of the ammonia, a con- 
tinuous circulation of cooling water must be maintained. 
The water already used in the condenser might, of course, be 
afterwards sent through the absorber, but it is much better, 
for the efficiency of the machine, that a separate supply 


Li 
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should be provided. Hence the total consumption is very 
large. 

* When working with steam specially generated, the ab- 
sorption machine does not compare with compression plants 
for economy, especially if the latter are driven by gas engines 


operating on suction gas. But, where other steam plant is 
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ConDENSER 


CoozLeRr. 


in use, a very considerable saving can be effected by running | 


the exhaust from the various engines into the generator coils | 


| 


Expansion 


of the machine. Then, instead of the latent heat in the ex- 
haust steam being wasted on the cooling water in the steam 
condenser, it is usefully employed in heating the ammonia 
liquor. The saving of fuel will in fact amount to some 
40 per cent. when an absorption machine is used, in conjune- 
tion with compression plant already installed, although on 
the other hand the interest on the capital expended on extra 
plant has to be considered. 


Cold Air Expansion Machines. 


These machines were at one time used to quite a large ex- 
tent at sea, as they work with ordinary atmospheric air, but 
at the present day they are practically out of date. 

The air is sucked from the cold rooms into 
the compression cylinder of the machine, is there 
compressed, and afterwards deprived of its heat 
of compression in cooling coils. It then passes 
into the expansion cylinder, where it expands, 
doing useful work on the piston, and at the same 

_ time reducing its own temperature (heat being 
taken from the air and converted into work). In 
this state it is allowed to escape back to the cold 
room and effect the necessary cooling on the 
objects stored. 

There is, therefore, a continuous circulation 
in the cold chambers, and there is no evil sme 
gas to escape from the machine should a leake 
occur. But, unfortunately, two cylinders a 
necessary—one for compression, and another 
for expansion—and this means a large increasé 
in the loss by friction. In fact, even the best co 
air machines absorb two to three times the horse 

power taken by corresponding plants, using vapour com- 

pression. In addition to this the machine is very bulky, and 
minor troubles, such as the choking of the air passages with 
snow, &c., are found to occur. 


Water Evaporation Machines. j 
These machines act on a principle somewhat similar to 
vapour compression. Water is evaporated at a reduced pres- 
sure caused partly by a pump and partly by absorption of the 
water vapour into concentrated sulphuric acid, and for con- 
tinuous working an extra pump is provided in order to ex- 
change the diluted acid with the concentrated. Machines of 
this type are now used only for domestic purposes and even 
then are very seldom found. 
(To be continued.) 


Va dve 


ILLUSTRATIONS. aa 

CATHEDRAL SERIES, LLANDAFF.—THE SOUTH DOOR. 

\ E this week complete our illustrations of land 
Cathedral, with a view of the South door and a 
measured drawing by Mr. W. Eaton of the West door. 


— 4 

SKETCHES OF STAIRCASES. a 

f[\HE sheet of measured sketches of staircases by Mr 
W. Eaton are mostly of well-known examples, a’ 


at least speak for themselves. 


2 
COMPETITION DESIGN FOR BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL < 
OFFICES, READING. 

HE accommodation has been arranged for on four 

floors, with a basement below; good and well-lit 

corridors and a wide staircase with passenger lift opposite 
providing means of communication between the different. 
departments. Externally the elevation to the Forbury 
has been treated in a dignified manner, ornament and 
sculpture being sparingly used ; this front and the side and 
the back elevations depending upon. good lines and pro- 
portion rather than elaboration for “thaw effect. The 
offices of the clerk of the peace and one of the committee- 
rooms: have been placed on the ground floor with direct 
access to the Assize Court hall by means of a wide cor- 
ridor, with an inquiry office and committee-room near. 
The biioas of the education secretary are on the first floor, 
together with the committee-room. The county surveyor is 
upon the second floor, care haying been taken to give the 
drawing office and the assistant-surveyor a good north light. 
The county treasurer and the land stasyatel are located on 
the third floor. The cost of the building (including 1,5001. 
for fitments and lift) was estimated ‘at 15,8501. The 


design was prepared in competition by Messrs. GIBSON & 
RoBERESON, 
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P°=-HISTORIC POTTERY IN PERU.* 
yRE-HISTORIC man and his methods of life may be best 
studied by his pottery: it is one of the earliest and 
simplest of crafts, for by means of baked clay, with his 
fingers and the most elementary tools of wood or stone, he 
could shape his cooking pots or gods, his jugs, bottles and 
urns, and these have as much interest to the archeologist 
and art student as nature’s earthenware fossil plants, and 
those of animal life which are 
“In the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth”’ 


have to the geologist and the students of botany of the 
ancient world. 

I have seen the pottery discovered by Mr. Hewitt Myring 
and he has been good enough, at short notice, to lend me 
many photographs, some of which are here reproduced. 

I hope that we may, before long, see some of his speci- 
mens in Manchester. 

Mr. Myring is a mineralogist and mine owner, and while 
waiting for assistant engineers’ reports, he, being in South 
America, visited the Chincuna Valley in Peru, and seeing 


some sand ridges there he obtained assistance and explored 
them with the view of finding something in the Inca graves ; 
but the race before the Incas, the ancient people, the 
Chimus, had used this valley as a cemetery, and the result 
nas been the discovery of many hundred pieces of probably 
the most ancient pottery in the world, the product of a lost 
‘vilisation, possibly 10,000 years old. 

The pieces are in the best state of preservation, for there 
is mo rain in Peru and the silicates in the earth have 
arrested decay ; even metals thus buried oxidise very slowly. 

The climate in the valleys of Peru is similar to that of 
Egypt and probably drier; it is an accepted fact that iron 
resists oxygen, except when damp; iron does not rust in 
iry oxygen ; sycamore planks and cases in the Cairo Museum 
nave no sign of decay although 4,000 years old; there is an 
urm-chair there nearly as good as new about 3,000 years old, 
which I saw the other day. 

No alphabet has yet been discovered, no language has 
xeen found, and in the absence of proof opinions differ 
tbout the age of this pottery. Symbolism is the parent of 


* A paper on Mr. Hewitt Myring’s discoveries, read by 
sir William H. Bailey before the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society on March 8. 


the alphabet, and we owe much to China and Egypt for its 
elucidation ; there it took thousands of years to blossom, 
and the supreme partnership between the tongue, the eye, 
the ear, and the hand at last gives us the written word that 
will in. scorn of time for ever silently speak to man. 

When the Spaniards destroyed the Inca civilisation and 
murdered their leaders, even then the native language was 
uncouth, and calculations and accounts were kept by knotted 
cords. 

It is difficult for us to believe that these people, with their 
symbolism in this pottery, should have had no alphabet 
and no method of record. They must have had some, un- 
known at present, and that is the quest that should crown 
Mr. Myring’s work, if his health permits; then we shall 
hail him as another Rawlinson, who discovered the key to 
unlock the doors of ancient Babylon. 

When looking at the Peruvian pottery we cannot escape 
the feeling of Chinese and Indian influence, and then again 
in looking at the head-gear we feel an Egyptian bias; in- 


deed, the Egyptian pottery of any dynasty except 
when under the influence of the Greeks, after clay 
from Europe had been used, is not equal to the 


best of these Peruvian specimens, for the modelling of the 
human face is human and startling in its art ; there we find 
dignity and even laughter, the muscles of the cheeks, and 
the wrinkles in the skin, and the flexibility of the nostrils 
all show great care, skill and art. 

The signs on some of the figures suggest Egyptian in- 
fluence; it may be natural independent evolution, but it 
makes us wonder if Atlanta was not more than a dream of 
Plato’s, when he wrote that beyond the pillars of Hercules 
(Gibraltar) there was a large island in the sea. 

Peruvian and Mexican art bear traces of evolution and 
progress almost identical with early Egyptian work, but 
stopped half-way. 

Professor Zerffi, 
Art,’’ says :— 

‘“By some means Atlanta was separated from the Kast, 
and the pyramids, temples and palaces of Central America 
remained in the same relation to the pyramids, temples and 
palaces of Egypt as the tapir to the elephant, the alligator 
to the crocodile, and the llama to the camel.”’ 

One of the gods discovered in Peru, notably one carved 
from a lava block, has a head strip like a sphinx and is also 
like the goddess Isis. The word God is similar in the west 


in ‘‘The Historical Development of 
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to the Deus of the east, for in Peru it is Teotl. Sepulchral 
mounds are similar. Astronomy had made similar progress 
in both places. 


As I have said, wood and clay were shaped by primitive 


man before he began to use iron or bronze; pottery is the 


| 


easiest, for few tools are required ; those who could mould 
and shape clay were in the right way to make bronz 
statuary. The artists of Samos were the first to run metal 
round a clay model, probably about 600 years before our 
era ; but it may have been anticipated by the Chinese, as 


able, one important, quality—no two pieces are alike. 
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they were far in advance of the Greeks and probably the 
Egyptians in pottery, and are yet ; but the bronze age follows 
that of the clay if the right metal is available. 

This pottery discovered by Mr. Myring has one remark- 
We 
thus see that the ancient moulders had made one great step 
in human progress, for they did not copy each other. There 
is individuality in each figure ; the serfdom of habit and cus- 
tom and tradition did not govern their work ; such workers 
must have had intellectual liberty and original genius, which 
might have made a great future, but from some unknown 
cause that progress seems to have been destroyed, and left 
little trace behind. 

There are several hundred examples of this Peruvian 
pottery brought over to this country by Mr. Myring. 

About one-third of those discovered have been secured for 
the British Museum, and may be seen any day in the cases 
in the porcelain rooms. 

The Sun God is in Mr. Myring’s private collection, and it 
will be seen that the figure has a helmet and a number of 
serpents with their heads at the outside edge of the nimbus. 

These pots were buried with the dead, and like wreaths at 
our funerals are supposed to be evidences of love and respect 
of frierids and relations. 

They vary in shape and size ; some are portraits, some are 


animals, birds and fishes ; the turtle, the owl, and men and 
women are here ; some laugh and others are full of dignity ; 
one is the face of a man winking with one eye; one face is 
asleep, it may be the sleeping sickness ; others show signs ot 


misfortune, of disease—it has been surmised that such indi- 


cate the cause of death ; others seem to provide for the com- 
fort of the departed in the spirit world, some for food, others 
for water ; others have gold and silver pellets, probably for 
fare money at the ferry. No stamped coinage has been found. 
The gold and silver is hermetically sealed on the false bottom 
of the jugs and vases, for the bottoms have been baked into 
position. 

Some jugs have a whistle in the spout, pandean pipes are 
represented, and one is the figure of a man playing a flute, 
and bugle horns made of terra-cotta that make a pleasant 
sound. One figure shows a man with cymbals. 

Weapons are not much in evidence, one man has a mace 
and the spear and shield seem to be the only weapons. Neither 
bows nor arrows have been discovered. No horses are to be 
found ; there is a beast like a hornless antelope; birds are 
somewhat abundant, several owls and a bat-like beast, and 
stags and frogs are imitated. The bugles end with a dog’s 
head ; there is a walrus, and something like a Welsh heraldic 
lion is biting a man. Parrots are represented and also ducks 
and fish are here. One specimen of the finest is a learned 
doctor with a plumed head dress, one—probably the finest— 
believed to represent a Chimu chief or a wealthy law giver ; 
one represents a seal eating a fish, and known and unknown 
effigies of the animal kingdom are in this collection. 

The faces represented are doubtless portraits, and look 


English or German ; some would be taken as easy going Dutch- 
men sitting in the market place at Haarlem, waiting for cus- 
tom, broad faces and intellectual, and the workmanship equal 
to any of the portrait jugs in vogue in this country in the 
eighteenth century, and in some cases better art ; the vases and 
dishes are beautiful specimens of ancient ware. 

We can only guess at their meaning ; some are painted as 
well as moulded but all scarcely bear any indication of what 
we call the hand of time. 

The bars of silver that were buried with this pottery have 
oxidised nearly away; some bars that were about an inch 
square have dwindled down to about one-eighth of an inch. 
Comparisons have been made with the oxidation of silver 
buried 400 years ago by the Incas in the same soil, which 
being so full of silicates preserves metal ; the silver is only 
slightly tarnished. This and the utter disappearance of the 
baser metals give reasons for assuming the age of the pottery 
to be anything between 5,000 and 10,000 years old. 

Mr. Myring has also discovered more modern Peruvian 
antiquities, a large silver god and a gold crown of one of the 
Inca kings and some jewellery. 

All archeologists and students of art and antiquity are 
indebted to Mr. Hewitt Myring for his great and priceless 
work in Peru. Single-handed, at great personal danger and 
cost, he has contributed to our knowledge of ancient man and 


a buried civilisation, and earned our gratitude, and also made 
a reputation which will cause his name to rank in history with 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, Loftus, Professor, Flinders 
Petrie, and other illustrious explorers. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


LECTURE, entitled ‘‘The Art of the Plasterer,’’ was 
delivered before the Society of Architects on Thursday, 
March 10, by Mr. Geo. P. Bankart. 

The lecturer said that when Mr. Butler had written to 
him, asking if he would give a paper on the subject of 
plasterwork, he (the lecturer) had replied asking which side 
of the subject he would like, whether the historical, tech- 
nical, or modern side. The reply, which Mr. Bankart said 
had placed him rather in a quandary, was that it would be 
very nice if he could combine the three. The subject was too 
large to take in all of its branches. He was, however, not 
going to give a formal paper, but a selection of slides and a 
general chat. 

Continuing, Mr. Bankart said :—The chief point I want to 
drive home is this, that in whatever age. the “‘art of the 
plasterer ’’ was practised the greatest result was: attained 
by the proper development of the different kinds of material 
that were used. That is the chief point I want you to bear 
in mind right the way through viewing the slides. 

The immense variety that took place in the modelling and 
handling of the decorative work was due almost entirely 
to the difference in the nature of the plaster that was used ; 
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and, historically, I want to classify these plasters into four 
distinct headings. First of all the ‘‘ Stucco-duro’’ of the 
Italians (or carbonate of lime), that is to say, it was the 
‘‘limestone’’ of the hills, which was thoroughly well burnt 
and slaked for a large number of years, thoroughly thumped 
and knocked about, and so toughened in that Way that it 
became very flexible and very malleable; so malleable, in 
fact, that the die-sinkers used it in preference to wax for 
die-sinking. 

The next division is the ‘‘ Pargework,’’ that is to say, 
the ordinary lime sand plaster that was used (and that we 
know) for parging flues, differing from the ordinary lime- 
plaster in that it contained road scrapings, cow-dung, and ox- 
hair. Then we have the third division, the ‘‘ Plaster of 
Paris,’’ which was introduced into this country in Henry 
the Seventh’s reign, although in general it was not much 
used until Elizabeth’s. Then we have our modern process 
of casting in fibrous plaster, which is also plaster of Paris 
(sulphate of lime). 

The use of stucco-duro was known as far back as 3,500 years 
B.c. Stucco-duro had been exhumed in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and in this series of slides, obtained from 
the tombs at Rome, executed in the first half of the century, 
you can see the actual marks of the metal tool. This work 
was modelled in situ, and was not intended to be seen 
by daylight, consequently perhaps some slight imperfections 
were excusable ; but the work was very fine and wonderful 
for all that, and coloured also. 

Later, a band of artists, trained by Raphael, executed 
much work in Italy and France. The photographs seemed 
to indicate that some parts of the work were cast and stuck 
up. One photograph distinctly showed the foundation or in- 
spiration of the English school of flat relief work, and I 
think I may safely say this absolutely flat decoration is 
again being revived in a healthy way. Troubles followed in 
Italy, and this band of artists had to escape from Rome and 
were scattered. Some went in one direction, some in another. 
Some went to Florence, some to Venice, and some’ to Mantua, 
where a school of modellers was founded in each place. The 
art spread all over Italy, and from there to France, where 
Primaticcio decorated Fontainebleau for Francis I. This, 
however, was by no means the first stucco work executed in 
France. 

The first stucco-duro work in England was carried out 
at ‘‘Nonsuch’’ Palace, on the hills between Epsom and 
Cheam, Surrey, from where the art, fostered by the Italians, 
spread, sooner or later, to Longleat. An English plasterer 
named Charles Williams, who had modelled at ‘‘ Nonsuch,”’ 
and travelled in Italy, carried out the Longleat work, and 
that on the walls of the giant’s chamber, &c., in the first 
Hardwick Hall. This first work was of very simple cha- 
racter. In the later hall the frieze in the throne (4 feet 
6 inches deep) was done by men trained by Chas. Williams, 
and coloured in tempera. The leaves were simply dabbed on 
in large groups, and shaped with a small metal tool or 

. trowel, and slightly undercut at the same time. They were 

done very quickly and simply. Scmetimes the birds and 
animals were painted on the groundwork instead of being 
modelled. 

It was found that the material was rather difficult and 
inconvenient to procure in those days in this country, be- 
cause of the marble dust and other ingredients that were 
necessary ; and the art did not live long in the hands of the 
English plasterers after the Italian fashion, but the English- 
men stuck to their parge-plaster and developed an art of 
their own. The first development in the English plaster 
ceilings took place in the form of very simple panellings 
formed by beaded mouldings, with little bits of sprigs of 
modellings stuck at the mitres and angles, and with rosettes, 
&c-, in the panels. Then they added simple rounded mould- 
ings, and this gradually grew, as shown by the slides, until 
they covered the ceiling all’ over with easily repeating ar- 
rangement of panelling. This sort of thing continued to 
develop by degrees, and although the modelling is very, very 
simple, I think that the work of this period was perhaps the 
purest. The leaves nearly all took a slight concave form, 
with now and again convex lumps of flowers, fruit, bosses, 
and heraldic bearings. 

Now we come to the exterior pargework. This type of 
work was done practically all over the country, and in Lon- 
don particularly, before the time of the Great Fire in 1666. 
The timber construction of the buildings was covered mostly 
all over with this parge plaster stuff, which was as tough as 
leather, and weather-proof. Old engravings of London 
pageants and street processions show this very clearly. The 
work was of a simple type, put on with a trowel in situ, in 


| modelling, and how the leaves and flowers could be modelled | 


panellings and flowerings in between and under windows, 
across beams, and in the gables and oriel coves. I am 
sorry to say the examples shown have been a good 
deal filled up with whitewash. One very interesting 
feature about this pargework is that you can, in Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk (particularly Norfolk and Suffolk), 
drive through various districts and every few miles can 
mark quite a distinct change and type of work, showing that 
it was done by the native and local plasterers or ‘‘ daubers,” 
or perhaps masons, and that they worked in their own little 
radius, and had their own set of patterns, which they varied. 
Then we come to the same material used inside buildings. 
The examples shown were of overmantles and friezes in 
cottages at Barnstaple and elsewhere, showing that the 
art was by no means confined to the larger buildings of the 
wealthy, but that it was general. Si 

Then we come to the Elizabethan period. We have an 
example in Burton Agnes, which is attributed to Inigo 
Jones, and I want to call your special attention to this, 
because, if this is so, it was done before his visit to Italy, 
and was done by traditional craftsmen. The piece of work 
referred to was from a semicircular vault once existing in 
Burton Agnes Hall, long since perished save but the frag- 
ment shown. The work was modelled scrolls of roses, done 
in situ, and coloured. This was one of the most beautiful 
bits of modelling we had. There is only a small portion of it 
left. Jones’s work after his visit to Italy is absolutely diffe- | 
rent and. distinct ; it is more set and orthodox Renaissance | 
work, and without the freedom and life there is in this’ 
earlier work ; very stately and fine work all the same. | 

Other slides illustrated in great detail the drawing-room 
ceiling at Speke Hall, Lancashire, where there are many 
panels between beams, all different in design. Each panel is 
different in detail and type of flower, growing from a set 
rhythm and stem work. | 

Several very interesting examples of ceilings of this type 
of work, in which the stem work was modelled direct into) 
the ceiling, partly pressed with a die or stamp, and partly | 
cast and stuck up so far as the flowers and lumps were con-_ 
cerned, were illustrated, including work from Kellie Castle, 
Fifeshire, with a full explanation of how each example was 
done, attention being specially drawn to the resource of the. 
builder, or architect as he was then, in taking adventage 
of the opportunity given by the rooms formed in the roof | 
space and the quaint constructional developments afforded 
by this means, which were taken advantage of. | 

Slides were shown of the flat ceiling of Queen Victoria’s 
bedroom at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, by kind permis- | 
sion of His Majesty the King, who enabled photographs 
to be taken and shown. | 

The ceiling of this room was formed centrally into a' 
large square panel by a moulding bound round by a belt of 
leafage and fruit modelled and cast in individual members, 
and stuck up leaf by leaf and fruit by fruit in a continuous | 
growth of decorative rhythm. Bounding the large central 
square panel at the cardinal points were four circles of | 
leafage curiously modelled, dividing four V-shaped panels, | 
filled with straggling stem work modelled in situ, and vine 
or oak-like leafage, cast separately and stuck up loosely in 
one rich filling. ‘ | 

The lecturer then went on to describe and illustrate the | 
revival of stucco-duro in situ modelled ceilings of 4 
Jones’s, Webb’s, Wren’s period, by Italian plasterers, who) 
wore goggles to protect their eyes from the falling fragments | 
of lime stucco which they used. Fine examples were shown | 
from Coles Park; Ashburnham House, Westminster; Holy- 
rood Palace ; Balcardine House ; Brickwall House, Northiam; | 
Grantham House; Belton House; Melton Constable ; Groom. | 
bridge Place, and elsewhere, showing the beauty and tech- | 
nical value of stucco-duro as a material for working in situ. | 

In all these examples it was explained how the quality of 
the material, which could be regulated in the setting to any | 
degree to time by the introduction of various ingredients, | 
enabled the modellers to give sharpness of edge, thinness of 
substance, and depth of ‘‘undercutting’’ and relief to amy | 
extent ; how the flower-heads stuck out from the bulk and | 
were attached by isolated stalks steeped in the same 
““plaster’’ ; how in some cases the stem work corkserewed | 
round and round the highly-relieved lengths and garlands of 


| 


as thin in substance as the petals of a rose or a piece Of| 
drawing-paper, which was a perfectly legitimate and beau- 
tiful process for the well-burnt and long-slaked lime and fine ' 
grit material then in use, although not so for the soft plaster 
of Paris process now in use. The lecturer went on to show 
by comparison the fruitless imitation of this type of work i 
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ut the present time, and how impossible it was to procure 
ynything like the same result by the modern process of 
nodelling in clay and trying to reproduce it by casting in 
plaster of Paris from gelly moulds in fibrous plaster con- 
truction. The softness of plaster of Paris would permit 
veither the thinness of substance nor the sharpness or crisp- 
ness of edge without breakage, the final result ending practi- 
sally in a makeshift or parody of the old work done in situ 
in the stucco-duro material. 

He urged that this material might be forthcoming again 
by the desire of those who wished to use it, and by arrange- 
ment between the architects and builders to put down the 
ime and keep it stored for a few years, as was done hereto- 
fore. This class of work was undoubtedly desired, as mani- 
fested by the attempted reproduction of the so-called 
“Georgian’’ ceiling decoration for many years past. 

Until such time the best possible means of arriving at the 
nearest result was in modelling the leaves, fruit, flowers, 
&e., individually, and casting them individually in plaster 
of Paris or Keene’s cement, and tucking them up into a pre- 
pared hollow-ground work in situ on the ceiling, as illustrated 
in two or three examples thrown on the screen. Even 
this would not give the same beauty of definition, but it 
was the next best thing, and required the judgment and 
arrangement of an artist which was not always forthcoming 
in the purely mechanical training of the modern plasterer, 
although there were signs of considerable ability in this 
direction. 

The lecturer said that he had sometimes been misunder- 
stood and charged with predilection, almost to prejudice, 
for one kind of work in preference to another, namely, the 
earlier work for the later, but such was in no way the case. 
He believed he would be borne out by all others who knew 
anything of different materials and processes that each kind 
of work was equally beautiful, interesting, and legitimate, 
according to the right use of the various plasters em- 
ployed. 

A few examples of the plasterwork following this period 
were then shown, illustrated by examples of Wren’s later 
work, in which the Dutch modellers re-introduced for a time 
the French type of work very indifferently ; also the work 
of Hawkesmore, Archer Talman, and others, and describing 
the work of the brothers Adam, who took their inspiration 
from the Pompeiian masterpieces and gave these islands the 
last bright flash of ‘‘ artistic’’ plasterwork in a plaster compo- 
sition in which they were financially interested. Then followed 
that degrading period of so-called pseudo-Classicism, in 
which the London squares and streets, and also the pro- 
vincial towns revelled for a time—imitation Classic ‘‘ orna- 
ment’’ that sent a thrill of hatred against plaster decora- 
tion, and which had created a prejudice that, with a large 
portion of the general public (and even amongst some archi- 
tects) had lasted to the present day, and done so much 
to retard any real development of the plasterer’s art. 

Mr. Bankart then passed on to modern materials and 
modern work, showing by illustration that a considerable 
amount of work had been done by some living journeymen 
plasterers, who had, by diligence and careful study, picked 
up the threads of past traditional methods of working, and 
applied that knowledge to modern materials and modern 
construction with considerable ability and success as artists 
as well as mechanics. This, he maintained, was a ‘“‘ feather 
in the cap’”’ of the present time, and gave bright hope of the 
foundation of a new living school of decorative plastering. 
The fault, he maintained, was not the plasterers’, but the 
misfortune of their training for generations back in being 
trained to think that mechanical accuracy and perfection of 
surface was the zenith of plasterers’ work. 

The covering of the walls and ceilings of our homesteads 
with insanitary printed patterned papers and pulps was but 


the manifest desire for decoration of some kind, and this was . 


‘evidence that something better, something genuine, was 
desired. 

| Much good and interesting plasterwork was being done 
in different parts of the country, and there was every 
encouragement for the younger generation of plasterers to 
study and take up the once living art of their trade, and to 
develop it in a manner suitable to and worthy of our modern 
methods of construction—and this he firmly believed would 
‘come sooner or later. ; 

__ The lecturer dwelt at some length on the opportunities 
offered to architects in the modern system of concrete construc- 
tion, in the shaping of concrete barrel vaultings and saucer 
domes for simple decorative treatment—in the arrangement 
and placing of iron girders to form a scheme of design apart 
from the purely engineering aspect of their setting—in the 
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decorative treatment of concrete piers and pilasters; the 
simple vaulting, cross vaulting, and sectioning of rooms in the 
roofs of houses and public buildings, as illustrated by many 
slides shown on the screen. 

Details of many simply decorated flat ceilings were shown, 
in which there was quite a modern spirit in the arrangement 
of belts of modelling, possessing distinct modern interpreta- 
tion and refinement of design and workmanship, whilst at the 
same time reflecting something of the traditional treatment 
of the past. 

In conjunction with this, various interesting methods of 
working suitable modern plasters were explained, the lec- 
turer concluding with the optimistic hope and belief that 
architects were giving much more thought and attention to 
the natural constructive development of their buildings for 
decorative purposes than they had done in the past. 

Mr. G. A. T. MrppLeron, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bankart, said the lecture must have brought home to 
them how extremely rich England was in artistic work, almost 
as much as Italy. He was afraid, however, this was not 
always realised and appreciated, nor was the same care taken 
of them, and consequently examples of old craft work were 
destroyed or lost to the nation. He knew of pieces of wrought- 
iron work which had disappeared from their original places, 
and Mr. Bankart no doubt could call to mind many pieces of 
old plaster work which had been lost to sight either by the 
demolition of buildings or by sale to foreign agents or 
Americans. 

Colonel F. 8. Lustrz, R.E., who seconded the motion, said 
he was acquainted with some of the best examples of plaster 
work in Egypt. The designs were generally in direct geo- 
metrical patterns and floriated arabesques. The work was very 
beautiful, and he said he had no doubt that it was modelled 
direct on the walls and ceilings. 

Mr. Banxart, in reply to the vote of thanks, said the dis- 
appearance of pieces of English craft work was largely due 
to the transportation of old examples to America. The 
Reindeer Inn at Banbury, which had a splendid Jacobean 
ceiling, was now threatened, and he urged the artistic 
societies to co-operate and so prevent the house being carted 
away bodily out of the country. 


“CAS BLES IN THE “AIR.” * 


(Concluded from last week.) 


we find that the higher we go in the social scale, the less 
so-called freedom there really is. Till we come to the king 
himself, and note that he cannot utter a syllable without con- 
sulting diplomatic and other forces, and must take counsel 
with the wisest men he can find before he can take tea with 
his friends. 

The more educated and the more sensitive we are, the less 
our ugly actions will be, or should be forgiven. 

Again Ruskin helps us with the statement, “ Ignorance, 
which is contented and clumsy, will produce what is imperfect 
but not offensive. But ignorance discontented and dexterous, 
learning what it cannot understand, and imitating what it 
cannot enjoy, produces the most loathsome forms of manu- 
facture that can disgrace or mislead humanity.”’ 

Some of us have to spend most of our time in work for 
others, which we hate and detest. Let us remember for our 
consolation that the faithful performance of duty never 
degrades ; and bear in mind that at such times castle building 
may be made a special help and blessing. To all so circum- 
stanced let us say, build on, have courage, your time will come 
when the beauty you have stored in your minds must bear 
good fruit—perhaps when you least expect it. 

To bemoan and chafe against your lot will help you not. 
Only looking for the moral purpose of it, as it affects your 
own character, and by determination to see the beautiful and 
true and not the ugly, will you gain patience and strength. 

We may learn the possibilities and limitations of material 
from the dead. But only from ourselves can we gather those 
vital forces of thought and feeling without which our work 
will be mischievous. The reliance on moral bases will very 
much help us to avoid the undue adulation of technical 
skill. Our powers of execution should always be secondary 
to the mental and moral qualities of our work. And must 
be so, if we are sincere. But if we merely choose a moral 
theme to display our technical skill, we are soon betrayed 


le is rather remarkable that, in these days of boasted freedom, 
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* A lecture delivered by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey on March 2 at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 
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and found out by the thoughtful observer who will value 
our work, not for its vital force, but for the dexterity it 
displays. Would we not rather create sermons in stones and 
poems in pictures ? 

We are surrounded by museums full of a heterogeneous 
mass of objects supposed to have an educational value.. And 
yet how little that is really beautiful are we now producing ? 
Much less than we were before we had the museums. Is 
it not because we have regarded the outsides of things and 
worshipped idols, and not held fast to the mental and moral 
qualities that originated those symbols? It is hoped our 
castle building will help us to see beneath the surface of 
things; ‘‘ to live more contented lives; to win the greatest 
pleasure from the smallest things; to do what is likely to 
be serviceable to our immediate neighbours, whether it seems 
to them admirable or not; to make no pretence of admiring 
what has really no hold upon our hearts, and to be resolved 
in refusing all additions to our learning, until we have 
perfectly arranged and secured what learning we have got— 
these are conditions and laws which will lead us up to 
fine art if we are resolved to have it fine.’’ 

Castles can be built by those who have never passed out 
of their own country. All the material needed may be 
found in their own hearts and brains and is of such a nature 
that all nations can understand them. Neither are they of 
any time, but of all time. Only finer, and more full of 
beauty as we advance in character. 

Let us be consoled with the thought that such building 
brings no applause, calls for no press notices, gains no 
academy honours; so we are not exposed to the weakening 
effects of popular praise—all the reward we can ever get, 
or should ever hope for, is a clearer sight, a deeper love 
and a juster sense of values. 

It is an industry that will not interfere with our daily 
duties but, rather, cheer us on the road. 

The material for our castles in the air is subject to 
no freights or tariffs. It comes to us free ; indeed, it floods 
into our minds as fast as we can use ibs 


t 


The many problems that arise out of our common occu | 
pations are the precious stones that we need for our mait| 
walling. They must be examined and looked into, dressec | 
and squared, and their fitting places found. 

Thank Heaven! this form of building never comes int¢ 
the market. It never will be the subject of thirteen differen) 
kinds of valuation, like our land. This is a great blessing | 
because taking stock of our moral and mental progress 18 é 
dangerous and discouraging operation. The less we stop t 
value our building, the better. We need encouragement 
the more sensitive we are, not praise that produces satisfac 
tion, but encouragement that goads us on. In valuing ow)| 
own work we either blame or praise it too much, and pos 
sibly what we try for is often more precious than what wé 
accomplish. 

Castles in the air must not be built out of stray fancies 
or sudden external charms. Artists often speak of inspira 
tions and suggestions which they gather from materia | 
things. But to fasten on an idea, so derived, and ther 
build round it, is a dangerous method. All our best worl 
is built up slowly from the beginning. First we musi 
examine the motive—why do we build at all? Then the 
requirements; and then the materials and conditions 
Everything we make, from a coffin to a cathedral, mus'| 
proceed in this order. It is a useful and practical orde) 
of procedure for daily life. It will not discourage tht 
emotions, but it will prevent them from running away wit] 
us. This order of sequence is no one man’s invention | 
but the orderly process of all thoughtful craftsmen. Thé 
significance of it is often clouded over by the emotionalist) 
who traces all good work to one faculty instead of the com 
bination of them all. 

By.combination of our faculties we are able to appea) 
through our work to the greatest number of, our fellow 
creatures. Here a bit of emotionalism, here a little fittins 
use of material, here an appeal to the senses, here a Sug) 
gestive thought, a touch of reverence, and an appeal to thi 
spirit—so that all minds, although coloured with a bia 
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for one quality more than another, are reached. Colour 
and form and texture seldom appeal to the same mind in 
equal degree. So we need a wide and universally understood 
base for our castle building. 

Many an artist is discouraged by finding his work un- 
appreciated when the cause is that he has appealed to one 
faculty only, and that one possibly dominant in the few. 

If you exhibit craftsmanship only, you cannot expect to 
attract the mind that is looking for thought and moral 
feeling, poetry or passion as well. 

Infinity is an idea of the mind only partially conceived, 
but of vast importance to the artist. It is a quality of the 
sublime. We can only approximate to it in thought by 
reflecting on what it is not. It expresses mystery and keeps 
the mind open, and ready for fresh growth; and it makes us 
feel that the realms of thought are limited only by our 
particular stage of mental and moral development, which 
is for ever advancing, or should be. Our air castle is, there- 
fore, never finished ; we feel that every fresh beam of light 
is a blessing. Whereas the opposite of infinity is the very 
negation of growth and development. It leads us to reject all 
that we cannot prove, and disbelieve in anything we cannot 
measure and weigh. It leads to a materialistic state of mind 
and to a contentment with the merely practical which deadens 
the emotional and spiritual. 

Oh that we could stimulate that state of mind which puts 
the moral and mental activities before the five senses. More 
spirituality and less materialism is the only remedy for our 
present state of ugliness. Then shall there be more real art 
and less talk about it. We shall enjoy beauty in the best Way ; 
that is, by growing like it. 

The rise and fall of nations has been due to the change 
of balance between the spiritual and material activities, and 
we find dominating activity in material matters leads to a 
weakening of the poetical, wsthetic, and religious vitality. 
The machine has turned our thoughts to material things, 
until we have produced pianolas and gramaphones, and steam 
whistles and hooters welcome in the New Year, instead of as of 


yore, peals of merry bells and happy human voices. We need 
castle building to help us to revive the spiritual side of our 
natures, and we hold that it is the special duty of artists, while 
dealing with materials to breathe into them that spiritual 
breath of life which may yet save our nation from extinction. 

‘‘Remember,’’ says Ruskin, “‘ we can represent with 
prudence or success only the realities in which we delight. 
What we have with us and before us, dearest to our sight and 
hearts, we can gloriously express to others ;.and nothing else 
can be truly seen and loved. And unless that first be made 
beautiful, idealism must be false and imagination mon- 
strous.’’ As craftsmen we have to consider convention—or 
what some call tradition when applied to buildings—I mean 
that blind following of custom (not always blind, perhaps). 

Fear is generally the master-of convention. I appear 
before you in black because I am afraid of what you would 
think if I were to appear in purple and gold. We do innumer- 
able things merely because others do them, and we have a 
vague fear of the consequences if we did not go with the 
stream. It is good for trade ; things can be made by the gross, 
men can repeat’ the same design until it has paid for the 
patterns and all preliminary expenses. AlIl these considera- 
tions are governed by a genuine practical common sense and 
must not be ignored, although they help us little with our 
castles in the air. Some of us welcome convention as a screen 
for personality ; we like to hide ourselves behind convention, 
and so avoid attention ; the sensitive nature is miserable when 
attracting attention. 

If building castles in the air were more common, in- 
dividualism would be strengthened, it would cease to be 
peculiar to be oneself and sincere. Independence in dress and 
behaviour would not be so noticeable. And I think we should 
gain moral courage and that true sense of independence which 
makes us more concerned with our own conduct than with 
the conduct of other people. 

We march on together because we are afraid of the opinions 
of others, or the trouble of regulating our own pace. 

A regiment of soldiers marches to obey. Forced on, not by 
base fear, but by a recognition of a superior authority, and 
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therefore the soldier is not weakened by it. We need to be 
led by reverence not driven by fear. 

The craftsman wants the freedom to obey, and emancipa- 
tion from the degrading fear of the consequences of offending 
popular prejudice, or being thought wanting in good taste. 
We do most cordially hate to be thought wrong in our taste. 
And that feeling drives us to inquire whether we cannot 
build up our taste on facts and qualities that everyone admits 
are beautiful, viz., moral qualities. 

If we can show that vermiculated surfaces express any 
moral quality that is not base, we will admit them on our 
castle walls ; but, on the other hand, if such is the mechanical 
expression of a demoralised people, we cast it from us with 
scorn, 

How much we might feel helped if we determined to limit 
our requirements to those -essentials we have put into our 
castles in the air. In those we were not trying to imitate the 
tastes of our superiors, or of foreigners, or of schools who 
denounce all but that one particular style they have been 
brought up to imitate. 


We shall not regulate our requirements by their money 
value. Many cheap things are dear at any price, and it is 
almost joy to go without, until you can have the best of its 
kind, and so avoid the reproaches of the ugly compromise. 


Cold vegetables are less harmful than ugly dish covers. _ 


One affects the body and the other affects the soul. 

Before you build anything, ask yourself for which side of 
your nature you are undertaking to do battle. For battle it 
will be. 

You will find the whole world waiting for you and ready 


| to administer to your flesh, only too delighted to be able to 


gratify your greed. i’ 
Your animal instincts have been studied with exquisite 
precision, and every appliance perfected to minister to and to 
multiply your physical wants. 
you, if you are well off, and animal enough. But if you are 
rich in thought and feeling and have a lively appetite for 


It will be an easy matter for — 


ideas, you must brace yourself for war ; it will be a hard long ~ 


struggle, and cost you many a tear and many a sigh. But 
remember, we value that most for which we suffer most. And 
the more labour we bestow on most things, if it is the right 
kind of labour, the longer they last. 

Countless articles are presented to us which are like some- 
thing else only cheaper. Spurn them all. Admit nothing 
imto your company that looks better than it is, and you will 
find this one determination to consort with that only which 
is genuine, will carry you a long way and help you to brush 
mountains of mischievous rubbish out of your road. 

By limiting our needs and simplifying our methods, we 
feel more able to cope with the difficulties that remain. 

If we have the speculative builder to deal with, we cannot 
hope to do more than tell him what we want, although he has 
not got it. And in time no doubt he will try to produce what 
we do want. It is a slow process and does not satisfy you or 
him. The fruits of such a course must take centuries to grow. 
Who knows? Who knows what good is done to you by cultivat- 
ing such a want, and to him who hears you ask for it? It is 
in the spirit that all progress first takes form. Shape first 
your castles in the air—then you shall live in them. 

It is almost an impertinence ‘for me to go on telling you.all 
these things, which you know as well asI do. But repetition 
helps the memory, and we all need perpetual encouragement to 
see that the trials and troubles of the craftsman’s life are 
really the stepping-stones which lead to our right judgment, 


and tend to free us from degrading fear, if we will but regard | 


their moral aspect and look for good in them. We weaken our 


power of producing beauty by dwelling on the ugly and pain- 


ful side of things. 

We want encouraging, too, to reverence natural law and 
order and to induce that habit of mind which shall dwell on 
the good, the beautiful and the true, and resist the evil effect 
of ugliness, or the petrifying influence of substituting material 
appearances for thoughts and feelings. , 

We need to encourage that power of introspection and of 
gathering light from others, without interfering with them. 

Artists must be leaders of men, not drivers. 


We need to be cured of our cold, calculating study of the 


outsides of things, from the hardening influences of materialis- 


tic methods and easy going reliance on antiquated schools. — 
We need to be brought into the broad daylight of living © 
problems and living thought and feeling, to be constantly — 


reminded of the supremacy of mind over matter, 
building castles in the air, to keep our minds 


in collecting and storing up all the beauty and loveliness we 


and, by — 
actively employed — 


can find in mind and matter, and thus gain houses, not made — 


with hands, for our souls to live in. 


COMPETITION. 


Lonpon.—The Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons — 
recently organised a limited competition for the building of — 
an examination hall to be erected on the site of Nos. 8, 9, 10 


and 11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. Mr. T. E. Collecutt, who 


acted as assessor, recommended that Mr. A. N. Prentice, — 


F.R.I.B.A., Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C., should 


be selected to carry out the work out of the seven architects — 


competing. This has been agreed to, and the following three i 


premiums of 100/., 75/., and 50/., have been respectively 


awarded to Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 13 Hart Street, — F 


Bloomsbury ; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, 54 Bedford Square; and — 
Mr. J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s — 
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COMPETITION FOR WELSH NATIONAL 
MUSEUM.-—Il. 


E may gather from the four designs rewarded by the 
W assessors that proximity of the reserve collections 
to the exhibition galleries of the departments to which 
they belong is to be deemed of importance; that there is 
no objection to the public being admitted to more than 
one floor; that the subordination of the Museum to the 
City Hall, though perhaps desirable and certainly ad. 
missible, is not essential; that it is immaterial whether 
the entrance is on the south or west or both, and in the 
light of these principles we may estimate the approxima- 
tion to success of those designs that have failed. 
Messrs. Lancuesrer & Rickarps, as might have been 
expected, have tried hard to win, and feeling no doubt a 
certain amount of difficulty in deciding on the right answer 
to primary questions, have sent in two designs. Both 
of these are similar in outline, but very different in their 
internal arrangement. The main block corresponds to 
that of the Law Courts, but the required accommodation 
necessitates an extension northwards, to which a semi- 
eircular form is given. In the internal disposition the 
authors have made the fatal error in both designs of assum- 
ing that the reserve collections need not be adjacent to the 
public exhibition galleries of their respective departments. 
Although in one design (No. 31) the departments for art 
and industries, which are on the first floor, have their 
reserves also on that floor, the remaining departments 
have their exhibition galleries on the ground floor and the 
reserves on the first or second. In this design the entrance 
is on the west, leading through a vestibule to a central 
hall, and continuing on the main axis to the lecture theatre 
of semicircular plan. North and south of the central hall 
are the departments of Welsh natural history and of 
history and antiquities. A very fine and impressive plan 
is the result, but it fails ab initio. The second design by 
Messrs. Lancuyster & Rioxarps (No. 44) has the reserve 
collections all together on the ground floor, which is 
“wholly given up to students, save for the aquarium, child- 
-ren’s museum, refreshment room, and administration, 
| the public exhibition galleries being all on the first floor. 
_ In this design the entrance is on the south front. 
/ One of the finest designs in the exhibition is that by 
| Mr. Jas. B. Fuuron, which, with an entrance on the 
south, has on its major axis a grand central hall 220 feet 
_long by 50 feet wide, a provision of supererogation to the 
minimum accommodation required by the particulars. 
Perhaps this was thought by the assessors to be extrava- 
_gance and combined with some laxity in respect of re- 
| Serves, put the design out of court. Thus the reserve for 
| zoology is on a mezzanine, although the exhibition galleries 


yee ee eee 
of the department are on the first floor. The reserve for 
history and antiquities is also dissociated from the public 
galleries in respect of floors, and is also a long way from 
them. Mr. Fuuron has designed a pure Greek building 
with beautifully drawn detail. Perhaps this was not con- 
sidered “‘in sympathy ’’ with the Baroco detail of the 
City Hall. 

Pure Greek detail has been adopted in two other notable 
designs, and in other cases Greek with a modern French 
feeling is the basis, so that it almost looks as if we were 
in for a Greek revival. 

Professor C. H. Retuy, with Mr. H. McG. Woop 
and Mr. H. O. Burrovaus, contribute one of the Greek 
designs, and in their plan have made a strong effort to 
unite the frontage lines of the City Hall and the University 
Building by laying out the garden at the rear of the City 
Hall to axial lines of University College, and on a diagonal 
to these, arranging an entrance to the Museum in the re- 
entering angle between the frontage lines of the University 
Building and the City Hall. Their Park Place front is 
parallel to the road, and leads on to the rear elevation of 
Mr. Car6n’s building. In their internal disposition the 
reserve collections, children’s museum, and sculpture are 
located on the ground floor and the public galleries on the 
first floor. Thus, like Messrs. Lancunster & RiIcKARDS, 
the authors have started from the wrong basis, though on 
this basis they have produced a fine plan. 

Mr. A. Ginperr Scorr sent in a beautiful design with 
pure Greek Doric for the mot d’ordre, but he has ignored 
the conditions and fully coloured his detail. His plan 
with entrances on all four sides is good, with a great hall 
on the longer axis and the reserve collections in segmental 
galleries on each side, too distinct from the public galleries 
to meet the views of the selectors. 

Messrs. Croucu, Burier & Savace have an admirably 
simple plan, but we doubt if they have provided sufficient 
space for the reserve collections, which are quite apart 
from the exhibition galleries and not allocated to the several 


departments. The design of their exterior is excellent, 
with a central tower. 
Messrs. Garratt & SiImIsTER, in conjunction 


with Messrs. Bucknanp & Farmer, have submitted 
an excellent and very compact plan by which they are 
able to restrict the length of their building from south to 
north: to the dimensions of the City Hall, and yet, not- 
withstanding this compression, they include all the public 
galleries except the art department on the ground floor. 


_ Their reserve collection being on the mezzanine and first 


floors has, however, disqualified their scheme. 
terior is well treated with a good tower. 
Messrs? Ernest Runtz & Son have an effective 


The ex- 


ground floor plan, and, having taken the whole of the site, 
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SELECTED: DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES.— Messrs. A. Dunpar SmirH & Crcin C. BREWER,’ Architect _ 


are able to include the greater part of the accommodation 
on the ground floor ; the main entrance is on the west side, 
with a secondary one on the south; a long hall on the 
longer axis is an impressive feature of the plan, anda 
semicircular art’ gallery, though unusual, is quite effective. 


The reserve collections are somewhat scattered. The 
external treatment is quite successful with two domes and 
a broad treatment of windowless wall. 
Messrs. Forses & Tats send a good plan, but the 
reserve collections are on the mezzanine and first floor, 


| 


and not near the exhibition galleries. 


-department is located on the first floor. 
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—\|SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE{NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES.—Messrs. A. Dunparn SuirH & Ceci C, Brewer, Architects, 


Their outline fol- 
lows the frontage of Park Place, with a semi-circular 
extension northward. The detail of their design is in the 
modern Franco-American feeling. 

Messrs. Warwick & Hau have evolved an admirable 
plan with the main entrance on the south, and a succes- 
sion of galleries on the longer axis with halls right and 
left, the reserve collections being outside. Most of their 
rooms are somewhat small, with the exception of a large 
central hall for the department of industries. The art 
The exterior 


design is very good in itself, but does not behave modestly 
to the City Hall. 

Messrs. SrockDALE, Harrison & Sons and W. H. 
THomson in some degree have come within measurable 
distance of success, as their reserve collections are near 
the exhibition galleries ; but, like many other competitors, 
they have an aquarium suited only for stuffed fish. The 
queer shape of their lecture theatre is a blemish on their 
plan. 

Messrs. Witts & ANDERSON adopt the arrangement 
we have noted in one of the schemes by Messrs. Lan 
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SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALKES.—By Mr. T. L. Vusper 


CHESTER & Rickarps, reserve collections on the ground 
floor and exhibition galleries on the first. Their main 
entrance is on the west side and lecture theatre on the 
east. 

Messrs. Purturrs & VauGHan are amongst those who 
have thought of the Univer sity buildings, with which their 
west frontage is aligned, their east following the line of 


Park Place. Their plan is thus somewhat cramped. TE! 

_ exterior design and detail is scholarly and refined. 

| Mr. H. A. Curers has no scruples about crushing th 

| City Hall and making the Museum the dominant partne! 

as his building is much higher dnd has a great tower th 

is ageressively self- assertive. | 
Mr. Tuomas Davison submits a plan on somewh: 


| 
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SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES.—By_Mr3T L. Vesper. 


similar lines to those of Messrs. Warwick & Haut-— 
entrance on the south, with galleries on the main longer 
jaxis and two transverse axes; all the reserve collections 
adjoin the exhibition galleries, space being obtained by 
placing the departments of art and industries on the first 
floor. The design of the exterior, with a small central 
tower, is almost too modest. 

Mr. A. N. Paterson has a notable feature that would 
be charming in summer time in the shape of an internal 
‘garden court on the eastern side, with a semi-circular 
loggia and exedrae for architecture and open air exhibits. 
He has adopted the unappreciated arrangement of exhibi- 


tion galleries on the ground floor and reserve collections 
on the first. 

Sir A. BrumMwELL Tuomas and Mr. EK. Montaacur 
Tuomas have set back their west front to the line of Uni- 
versity College. Their plan covers the whole area within 
their building lines, except for a few small well holes for 
the benefit of the basement. ‘The provision of exhibition 
galleries on the ground floor and reserve collections on the 
first floor invalidates their plan, as it does that of many 
other competitors. An excellent feature of the external 
design is the western entrance with a loggia for sculpture. 

Messrs. BE. C. Frere & W. Witcor have submitted 
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a remarkably clever and original treatment of the eleva- 
tions, even if not perhaps quite suitable for a museum, 
and certainly not in sympathy with the neighbouring 
buildings. 

Messrs. Lovecrove & PapwortH have cleverly 
arranged to produce a symmetrical plan with an extension 
beyond the rear frontage line of the City Hall that aligns 
with the University building. They have placed their ex- 
hibition galleries on the outside and reserve collections on 
the inside, but the latter seem to be a little short in area. 
The departments of art and industries are on the first 
floor. The authors have made a point of describing all 
parts of their plan in Welsh as well as in English. 

Mr. ©xuype Youna’s design is remarkable for the 
absence of external windows on the principal fronts, 
except to the stairs and entrance hall on the western side. 
A feature of the plan is the provision of two large internal 
garden courts, from which the galleries are lighted, and 
which also enable the author to dodge the crux of the 
basement by placing the board room, library, refreshment- 
room, and administration on the lower ground floor. ‘The 
design is hopeless, because the reserve collections are on 
the first and second floors. 

Mr. Marruew J. Dawson has some excellently drawn 
detail and sculpture and a striking plan, but the fact of the 
reserve collections being in a northern annexe and not 
closely connected with the exhibition galleries relegates 
excellent work to the limbo of failure. 

Messrs. Jemmert & McComptm have indulged in a bit 
of town planning by suggesting future buildings to the 
north that should form a regular composition with the 
University and the Museum. In the plan of their own 
building the entrance is on the south, and there is a 
fountain court on the intersection of the transverse axis of 
the City Hall and the major axis of the Museum. Eleva- 
tions and details are admirable, and the whole scheme a 
fine design, but the provision for study and research is 
separate from that for exhibition, which, for the nonce, is 
fatal. 

Mr. Epaar Woop, like the authors of the selected 
design, has arranged his exhibition galleries in the middle 
and his reserve collection on the outside; but there is a 
lack of simplicity in his plan, not assisted by the 
provision of unnecessary galleries of communication. 

Messrs. A. Marsuauy Macxkenzig & Son send an 
effectively planned interior, with a western entrance lead- 
ing to a central hall on the minor axis, and the alcoved 
galleries for Welsh natural history and history and 
antiquities left and right. Their scheme fails by the 
location of the reserve collections in a separate annexe. 

Mr. Wiuu1am Haywoop has devised a very effective 
external treatment by providing a number of open courts 
between projecting galleries, connected by open colon- 
nades, but the galleries are small and reserve collections 
on upper floors. 

Messrs. T. L. Date, Atec Horsnetn & LEsuie 
WiikInson have formed a syndicate to contribute a simple 
plan, but are marred by a wearisome and monotonous 
sequence of galleries with the reserve collection on the 
ground floor and the exhibition galleries on the first floor. 

Messrs. Leemina & LEEmMING are, like many others, 
put hopelessly out of the running by the fact that their 

. exhibition galleries are on the ground floor and their re- 
serve collections on the first floor; but their plan is also 
vitiated by the provision of much corridor centrally and 
around the galleries. They submit a well-drawn detail 
and a good perspective showing a design thoroughly in 
sympathy with, and following closely that of the City 
Hall. 

Mr. Turopore Fyre has peculiar notions of the func- 
tion of reserve collections in a museum, which he places 
in cupboards in the basement, euphemistically styled 
‘‘ lower ground floor,’’ and in which they are mixed up 
with ‘‘ storage ’’ and work rooms. Other reserve rooms 
are in a rear building in three storeys. The main exhibi- 
tion galleries are on the first floor. 

Mr. Maucoum Starx provides in his plan an impressive 
feature of a great central court 154 feet by 90 feet, with 


_ separated. 


a gallery round on the first floor. ‘Two internal garde) 
courts also give effectiveness. The disposition of th. 
reserve collections is erratic; sometimes they adjoin th 
exhibition galleries of their departments, sometimes the 
are on different floors. | 

Messrs. AsHuEY & Newman send a nice plan sym 
metrically disposed about the minor axis, but the depari 
ments are not sufficiently distinct and often overlap, whils’ 
the reserve collections are scattered and for the most pai_ 
separated from the exhibition galleries of their respectiy 
departments. Their detail is a fine drawing. . 

Mr. Freperick R. Hiorns has a good plan with th 
reserve collections mainly on the same floor with the ex 
hibition galleries, but, like many others, he has an impos 
sible aquarium, whilst his exterior is spoilt by a rathe 
ugly dome. | 

Mr. Martin 8. Briaes has worked out an origin: 
idea with his museum galleries arranged around two quac 
connected by a cross gallery with extensions at the rea) 
forming a very effective exterior, but his exhibition ga 
leries are on the ground floor and his reserve collectior 
on the first, so once again a good conception is hopeless] 
out of court. 

Messrs. Honeyman, Kepriz & MAcKINTOSH haye 
plan that approximates to that of the winners’, wit| 
entrances from the west on similar transverse axe 
principal entrance from the south, a central garden cour 
and reserve collections to some extent outside of and adjou 
ing the exhibition galleries, but their plan suffers from | 
lack of simplicity. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross has followed the wrong idea | 
reserve collections on the ground floor and exhibitic 
galleries on the first floor, whilst his galleries in the cent 
of courtyards spoil these, and are badly lighted for #] 
reserve collections in the departments of industries at 
zoology and botany. His exterior is quiet and digmifi 
and detail well drawn. 

The syndicate formed by Mr. Henry Tanner, Jum) 
Mr. F. D. CuapHam, and Mr. T. F. Green has adopt 
the idea of a western entrance with a colonnaded loge 
that we have noted before. Whilst some of the reser 
collections adjoin the public galleries, in other cases t) 
two constituent parts of departments are separated ai 
sometimes far apart on different floors. 

Another syndicate, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Hauwey, al! 
Mr. Bacon, make a feature in plan of a grand central h | 
for sculpture approached from a western entrance. Mc 
departments are on the ground floor, art and industri| 
being placed on the first. Whilst some reserve collectio | 
are connected with their exhibition galleries others 2) 
Externally an imposing colonnade | 
employed with detached columns on the south and wi; 
and attached on the northern fagade. S| 

Mr. Sypnry K. GREENSLADE is another competil! 
with a western entrance leading to a grand sculpture 4 
and art gallery, but in his case also much fine de 
labour is fruitless because the reserve collections 
the ground floor and the public galleries on the first Ho 

Mr. Rosert Arkinson keeps his main block within 
compass of the Law Courts, with an extension havyimg 
axis in line with that of the road behind the City He 
and with an entrance thereon leading to the lectu 
theatre, board-room, and administration. The 
entrance to the Museum proper is from the sout 
public galleries being on the inside and the resery 
lections outside, with the departments of industries 4 
art with their reserves on the first floor. The exterior? 
well designed in a Franco-Gree manner. 7 | 

Mr. Ernest E. Moraan aligns his plan with 1? 
frontages of the City Hall and the University buildi, 
as well as with the Park Place frontage. With a west? 
entrance he has arranged the public galleries in the cen? 
and the reserve collections around, but in the case of 1? 
department of history and antiquities, the location of te 
exhibition galleries on the first floor and the reserve ¢” — 
lections on the ground floor mars an otherwise good pli. 


The exterior treatment is good and well shown in 


perspective. 


i 
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Messrs. Haun, Jones & Cumminas have adopted the 
idea of a south entrance and long axial corridor with 
branches leading to galleries, not the best way of planning 
a museum, and moreover they have committed the faux pas 
of placing reserve collections on the ground floor and 
exhibition galleries on the first, as so many others have 
done. 

Mr. F. Raprorp Smrrx has achieved the feat of re- 
stricting the Museum to the lines of the Law Courts, but 
only by the inadmissible device of putting reserve col- 
lections on the lower ground floor, alias basement. 

Mr. A. Jessop Harpwick sends a plan of some merit 
with a lecture-hall of considerable architectural preten- 
sion, but with a great dome that would be bad acoustically. 
His reserve collections are arranged in a too haphazard 
manner. 

Messrs. D. Ropertson & W. J. ANDERSON have 
submitted a plan which contains the good feature of reserve 
collections adjoining the exhibition galleries, but they have 
indulged in too much corridor, and their plan lacks 
coherence. 

Messrs. Lovett & Butman contribute a simple plan 
that fails by the location of the reserve collections for the 
most part on upper floors. 

We understand that many of the designs submitted 
will be exhibited in London at the rooms of the Archi- 
tectural Bureau, where no doubt they will be visited by 
many who will take advantage of the opportunity to study 
a very remarkable display of modern British architectural 
designs. 


CHURCHES AND CLOISTERS IN PORTUGAL.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Batalha. 

ING EDWARD’S son and successor, Alfonso V., built the 
north-western cloister, which we will visit later, but 
probably did little, if anything, to the eastern chapels. When 
King Manuel came to the throne in 1495 he carried on the work 
there and built the great western portal and the pateo or 
vaulted hall between the octagon and the church. He also 
constructed the vaults above the chapels surrounding the 
octagon, or most of them, and carried up the eight huge 
piers 80 to 90 feet high which rise above the rest of the 

structure. 
But when we see the great west portal we feel transported 
_to the Arabian Nights. This portal is about 17 feet in clear 


_BATALHA—ROYAL CLOISTER, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


width and 28 feet high to the spring of the arch. No verbal 
_ description can convey what a remarkable piece of work it is. 
| King Manuel died in 1521, leaving the work unfinished, 
_and so it remains to the present day, except that some work 

above the great portal was done in 1553 when Renaissance 
_ feeling prevailed. 


| 
| 


* A paper read before the Northern Architectural Association, 
on March 2, by Mr. Joseph Oswald, F.R.1.B.A. 


It is said that the then king did not 


like it, and stopped the work. No one knows how it was 
intended to complete this wonderful building, or how it was 
proposed to connect it, if at all, with the church. It is 
quite cut off from the church, and the only access is by a 
quite unpretentious doorway at the north end of the pateo. 
Murphy gives us his idea of how the building ought to have 
been completed. 


Hh 


BATALHA—DETAIL OF TRACERY OF FOUNTAIN 
HOUSE, ROYAL CLOISTER. 


The tracery of the great west window of the nave of the 
church, completely filling it (and indeed the tracery through- 
out the church), must not be judged by our Northern 
standards. The sun shines hotly in Portugal, and shade is 
a desideratum. 

Now we come to the Royal cloister on the north side of 
the church, placed there for shade, no doubt, 182 feet square, 
including the walks, 175 feet wide. Here again we have a 


BUSSACO HOTEL. 


close network of tracery to exclude rather than to admit the 
light. 

5 This cloister was built by the founder, John I., and may 
have had traceried windows originally, or may only have 
had openings awaiting tracery. In any case, at the same 
time as King Manuel was busy with his remarkable work at 


the Qapellas Imperfeitas he executed the tracery now exist- 


ing. Here again no description will convey to your minds 
the richness and elaboration of the work. Most picturesque 
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is the lavatory or fountain house in the north-west corner. 
Externally the angle turret with its plain surfaces acts as a 
foil for the elaborate transom-like tracery inserted by Manuel 
half-way up the tall and narrow lights. 


BUSSACO HOTEL—CORNER OF VERANDAH. 


In the usual position on the east side of the Royal 
cloister is the chapter-house, 63 feet square, covered by a 
vault rising to a height of 43 feet without intermediate sup- 
port—a bold achievement. 

Murphy gives a very good section of it. It is not of lofty 


pitch, and yet it has withstood earthquakes that damaged . 


other parts of the buildings from time to time. 

In the south-east corner of the chapter-house the corbel 
from which the vaulting springs is carved to represent a 
man. It is evidently a portrait and said to be the architect. 


BUSSACO HOTEL—INTERIOR OF VERANDAH. 


To the north of the Royal cloister is another smaller and 
simpler cloister 143 feet square, including the walks, built 
by Alfonso V., which one would think by appearance to be 
much earlier in date than it really is. The upper storey is 
a later addition. To the east stood two other cloisters, de- 
stroyed by the French in 1810. 

The cloister courts are cultivated as rose gardens, and 
the foliage and flowers, framed in by buildings gleaming 
like old ivory against the deep blue sky is a sight not to be 
forgotten. I have seen many beautiful cloisters in France 


and Italy, but the Royal cloister at Batalha excels them all 
as a picture. | 

Since the suppression of the monastery in 1834 the church — 
and cloisters have been maintained by the Government as a - 
national monument, and it is delightful to see in what 
excellent condition they are kept. Portugal is not a wealthy | 
country, and only about 4501. a year is available for the | 
purpose. One might wish that even less money were spent | 
in supplying missing features, as the architects in charge - 
appear to have a mania for cresting walls with pierced stone 
parapets and for filling the windows with hideous coloured | 
glass set in wooden fretwork. These are the only blemishes 
due to the present generation. 

There is a humble parish church not far from the abbey 
where one sees in the west door the influence of its prouder 
neighbour. The detail is very refined, partly Renaissance, 
with the Cross of the Order of Christ and the armillary 
sphere, showing it to be the work of King Manuel’s time. 

My paper is now finished, but I feel I ought to mention 
the hotel at Bussaco. This has been quite recently built (in 
fact, building is still going on) in the revived Manueline 
style, which appears to appeal to the Portuguese taste of the — 
present day, as I saw a fine mansion in course of erection at 
Cintra, near Lisbon, in the same ornate style. The hotel 
shows the traditional clumsiness of outline and elaboration 
of detail, the execution of the latter proving that the right 
hand of the Portuguese carver of to-day has not lost the 
cunning of his sixteenth-century ancestors. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T a general meeting held on Thursday, March 17, Mr. 
Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., occupying the chair, the 
election of the officers for the forthcoming session took place, 
the following gentlemen being appointed to the several 
offices : — 

As president, Mr. 8. D. Kitson, M.A. ; vice-presidents, 
Mr. R. P. Oglesby and Mr. A. E. Kirk, A.R.1.B.A. ; hon 
treasurer, Mr. R. Fielding Farrar, A.R.I.B.A.; hon. lib- 
rarian, Mr. Fredk. Musto, A.R.I.B.A.; hon. secretary, Mr. 
R. W. Thorp, A.R.J.B.A. ; to the Council, Mr. C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. F, Walsh, Mr. G. F. Bowman, am 
H. A. Chapman, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. J. C. Proctor, A.R.1.B.Al, 
and as Associate member, Mr. W. Whitehead, A.R.1.B.A. 

In proposing the election Mr. W. H. “Thorp | 
F.R.I.B.A., acknowledged the Society’s indebtedness to Mr. 
Percy Robinson, the retiring President, who, he said, had | 
done yeoman service on its behalf, and whose untiring efforts | 
towards the furtherance of its aims were appreciated by every 
member, sentiments which were endorsed by Mr. H. 5. 
Chorley, M.A., who seconded the proposal. ; 

Mr. Kitson then read his paper on the ‘‘ Life and Work of 
Carr of York,’’ an architect who flourished during the eigh- 
teenth century, and to whose hand so many of the Yorkshire 
Georgian mansions owe their stolid simplicity. He is per- 
haps best known as responsible for the erection of Harewood 
House, where he came in contact with the Brothers Adam, a 
circumstance which considerably affected his subsequent 
work. 

Commencing life as a mason with the traditions of several 
generations of mason forbears, he was one of the last links 
with the medizval past, when the craftsmen had so great an 
influence on architectural development. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. | 

LL our illustrations this week are of the successful 

and premiated designs in the important competition 

for the National Museum of Wales. A critique on these 

designs appeared in our last week’s issue, and is followed 

this week by a review of some of the more important 
unsuccessful designs. 


Tue Royal Sanitary Institute have appointed Prof. Henry 
Adams, of the firm of Henry Adams & Son, and Dr. Louis C. | 
Parkes as their representatives upon a joint committee which 
is being formed by the Institution of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers to consider the question of legislation in con- 
nection with the ventilation of public buildings. ~ 


| 
| 
| 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 

ing, March 18, in the premises at Tufton Street, West- 

minster, 8.W., Mr. C. Wontner Smith (Vice-President) in 
the chair. 

Mr. A. W. Lloyd was elected a member. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the sixth spring visit 
would take place on April 9 to Westminster Abbey, under 
the guidance of Professor Lethaby. As the visit was limited 
to twenty menibers, those wishing to attend were advised to 
make early application to the secretary for tickets. 

Professor Bernsrorp Pires read a paper, illustrated by 
photographs and lantern views, entitled— 


Filippo Brunelleschi and the Renaissance. 


The period covered by the life of Filippo di Ser Brunel- 
leschi, who was born at Florence in 1377, and died in 1446, 
seems to claim especially, as do so many similar epochs of a 
life-span, a pre-eminence in artistic and historic importance. 

In England this is the term covered by the rapid recovery 

of national life after the terror of the black death of 1349, 
and is evidenced in the vigorous development, bold and in- 
artistic though it was necessarily at first, of the so-called 
Perpendicular phase of Gothic architecture. Henry VII.’s 
Chapel here at Westminster belongs to a full century later 
than the youth of Brunelleschi, and enables us to judge by 
the measure of a hundred years the handicap of England 
in the evolution of Renaissance architecture. 

The Eastern Roman Empire of Byzantium was still a 
fact, for Constantinople was not captured by the Turks until 
seven years after Brunelleschi’s death, and the strange and 
short-lived fancy of reunited mediswval Christendom was 
enacted beneath Brunelleschi’s unfinished dome in the 
cathedral of Florence, when, on July 6, 1440, Pope 
Eugenius IV., with all the Court of Rome, accompanied by 
the Emperor of the East, John Paleologus, and the chief 

prelates of the Eastern Church, with all the other bishops 
and prelates went to St. Maria del Fiore, which had been 
prepared, in the words of Vespasiano, ‘‘ as beseemed such 
an occasion.’’ The scene is thus described by the late Pro- 
fessor Eliot Norton. ‘‘ The Pope, cardinals, and bishops 
of the Western Church took their places on the Gospel side, 
and on the other was the Emperor of Constantinople with all 
the Greek bishops and archbishops. The Pope sang a solemn 
mass. Cardinal Julian and Bessarion, Archbishop of Nicea, 
read from the pulpit in their respective tongues the act of 
union, and ‘ mutually embraced in the name and in the 
presence of their applauding brethren,’ and before the multi- 
tude who crowded the vast nave of the cathedral and filled 
_the space beneath its majestic dome. ‘ All the world,’ says 
_Vespasiano, ‘ had gathered in Florence to witness an act of 
such dignity.’ ”’ 

Neither the parent dome of the Divine Wisdom at Con- 
stantinople or that later assertor of the claims of the West, 
the dome of St. Peter at Rome, have been more nearly the 
_ harbour and scene of so historic an achievement as that archi- 
| tectural wonder of Brunelleschi’s enshrined on that ‘‘ solemn 
| day ’’ of July. 

But the reunion in the cathedral pulpit was but a pageant, 
| its incompleteness typified, perhaps, by the yet unfinished 
building work. Ere the lantern had been placed upon the 
_dome Constantinople had been taken by the Turks, the great 
empire of the East dissipated, and the Greek and Latin 
_ churches each suffering from the clay of earthly polities, left 
_ to pursue divergent courses ; Santa Sophia to become a mosque, 
_and St. Peter’s to rear itself rather as a protest against Pro- 
testantism than as the shrine of an undivided Christendom. 
How ephemeral seem the deeper aspects of life when one gazes 
at the still-vivid illumination of the architect’s mind through- 
_out the lines and facts of such monumental tabernacles as 
_ Sta Sophia, Sta Maria del Fiore, and St. Peter’s. 
Symonds will describe for us better than anyone else the 
intellectual movement and spirit of the era of Brunelleschi, 
the Cinquecento literally beginning when, as we have seen, 
| he would be twenty-three years of age, so that his prime came 
_ with the full tide of that most delightful and wonderful phase 
'of early Renaissance art which included his rival Ghiberti, 
_ 1878-1455, and his attached intimates, Donatello, the incom- 
parable sculptor, 1386-1466, and Luca della Robbia, whose 
delicious art and technical achievement so fascinates our- 
selves. To this group we have only to add the names of three 
contemporary painters to indicate the marvellous galaxy of 
Florentine artistic power :—Fra Angelico, 1387-1455 ; Masaccio 
| 1400-1443; and Filippo Lippi, 1400-1469. Symonds says, 
*“ Speaking roughly, the half century between 1450-1500 may 


be termed the culminating point of the Renaissance,’’ and 
we now quote him at length :— 

‘““ The Italians of the fourteenth century, more precocious 
than the other European races, were ripe for this emancipa- 
tion of enslaved intelligence. In the classics they found the 
food which was required to nourish the new spirit, and a 
variety of circumstances, among which must be reckoned the 
pride of a nation boasting of its descent from the Populus 
Romanus, rendered them apt to fling aside the obstacles that 
had impeded the free action of the mind through many cen- 
turies. 

‘“ Petrarch not only set his countrymen upon the right 
method of studying the Latin classics, but he also derived the 
importance of recovering a knowledge of Greek literature. 
To this task Boccaccio addressed himself, and he was followed 
by numerous Italian enthusiasts, who visited Byzantium 
before its fall as the sacred city of a new revelation. The 
next step was to collect MSS., to hunt out, copy, and preserve 
the precious relics of the past. . . . Learning was, then no 
mere pursuit of a special and recluse class. It was fashion- 
able, and it was passionate, pervading all society with the 
fervour of romance. For a generation, nursed in decadent 
scholasticism and stereotyped theological formule, it was the 
fountain of renascent youth, beauty, and freedom, the shape 
in which the Helen of art and poetry appealed to the ravished 
eyes of medieval Faustus. It was the resurrection of the 
mightiest spirits of the past. ‘I go,’ said Cyriac of Ancona, 
the indefatigable though uncritical explorer of antiquities— 
‘I go to awake the dead.’ This was the enthusiasm, this the 
vitalising faith, which made the work of scholarship in the 
fifteenth century so highly strung and ardent. .. . 

‘“‘ Fortunately for the unimpeded expansion of Italian art, 
little was brought to light of antique workmanship during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The classical stimulus 
came to painters, sculptors, and architects chiefly through 
literature. Therefore there was narrow scope for imitation, 
and the right ‘spirit of humanism displayed itself in a pas- 
sionate study of perspective, nature, and the nude. Yet we 
find in the writings of Ghiberti and Alberti, we notice in the 
masterpieces of these men and their compeers, Brunelleschi 
and Donatello, how even in the fifteenth century the minds 
of artists were fascinated by what survived of classic grace and 
science. Gradually, as the race became penetrated with 
antique thought, the earlier Christian motives of the arts 
yielded to pagan subjects. Gothic architecture, which had 
always flourished feebly on an Italian soil, was supplanted by 
a hybrid Roman style. ... . The perfect plastic art of Italy, 
the pure art of the Cinquecento, however much imbued with 
the spirit of the classical revival, takes rank beside the poetry 
of Ariosto as a free, intelligent product of the Renaissance. 
That is to say, it is not so much an outcome of studies in 
antiquity as an exhibition of emancipated modern genius, 
fired and illuminated by the masterpieces of the past.’’ 

It would not be difficult to find material for an archi- 
tectural biography of unusual interest to modern professional 
men in the career of Filippo Brunelleschi—competitions, com- 
mittees, strikes, rivalries, the employment of models,. and 
tactical manoeuvres of various kinds would be provided such 
as insure a sympathetic ear ; while force of personal character; 
versatility in sculpture and mechanics, and many points of 
contact with other branches of art and science would almost 
fill up the ideal and make Brunelleschi’s story the true 
modern exemplar of an architectural student. 

Brunelleschi has not lacked enthusiastic biographers. 
Vasari, who wrote in 1550, about 100 years after his death, 
as far removed as we are from Sir William Chambers, de- 
clares that he ‘‘ was of such exalted genius that we may truly 
declare him to have been given us by Heaven for the purpose 
of imparting a new spirit to architecture, which for hundreds 
of years had been lost. But it pleased Heaven, the earth 
having been for so many years destitute of any distinguished 
mind and divine genius, that Filippo Brunelleschi. should 
leave to the world the most noble, vast, and beautiful edifice 
that had ever been constructed in modern times, or even in 
those of the ancients.’’ 

It may be noted that Michel Angelo had only shortly before 
these words were published succeeded to the appointment. of 
architect to St. Peter’s, at Rome, which was not therefore in 
a position to rival this claim of Vasari for the Duomo at 
Florence. 

The stormy rivalries of Florence during his lifetime point 
to the existence of strong appreciation of his talent, and we 
find that Cosimo de’ Medici introduced him to Pope 
Eugenius IV. by an autograph testimonial, which runs as 
follows :—‘‘I send your Holiness a man of such immense 
capacity that he would have confidence enough to turn the 
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world back on its axis,’’ a character which Brunelleschi did 
not abate by giving the Pope the not original Archimedean 
assurance :—‘‘ Let your Holiness only give me the point 
whereon I can fix my lever and I will then show what I can 
do.’ Truly, this architect would have succeeded in impress- 
ing a modern building committee. 

Mons. Miintz (quoted in Blashfield and Hopkins’s edition 
of Vasari) ‘‘ calls Brunelleschi the Christopher Columbus of 
modern architecture, and asserts that he created it as a com- 
plete entity. A mathematician and engineer to the very 
centre of his being, the cupola of Florence is quite as much 
an engineering feat as an architectural performance; he left 
formule for the resolution of all problems, and sinned, if at 
all, by excess of sobriety and gravity.’’ This reticence in 
architecture, by the way, is not characteristic of the modern 
engineering intellect. M. Mintz, ‘‘ admitting that the 
Italian architects of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were not from the special point of view of architecture worthy 
to untie the shoes of a Brunelleschi, an Alberti, or a 
Bramante, nevertheless regrets the charming decorative 
fancies rejected for the three orders,’’ but sums up by saying 
that ‘‘ the Italians during the Gothic period had become a 
people of decorators, and that Brunelleschi made them again 
a people of architects.’’ In the same work Michelet’s 
opinion, in ‘‘ Histoire de France,’’ is given of him as one 
‘“who had the soul of Dante and his universal mind, but, 
ruled and guided by another Beatrice, the divine music of 
numbers and of visible rhythm. Through her he escaped 
all other temptations, even that of sculpture, whose virile 
fascination held him for a time. Perspective, mechanics, 
and all the varied arts of the engineer guided him along the 
road which he followed in continuous pursuit of that Urania 
who imitates upon earth the measure of Heaven and the 
eternity of the handiwork of God.’’ 

The brilliant and much-lamented William J. Anderson 
writes, in the introduction to ‘‘ The Architecture of the 
Renaissance in Italy,”’ that that movement “‘ has been claimed 
as a result of the influence of literature and the study of the 
ancient manuscripts; but literature, while bolstering its 
decline and fall, had scarcely more influence on its origin 
than the writings of Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Ovid had on 
the architecture of the Augustan age they adorned. Origin- 
ality has never been displayed to greater degree than by the 
architects of the Early Italian Renaissance, and considered 
in relation to the direction of all architectural effort for 
centuries, the interiors of San Lorenzo, the Badia at Fiesole, 
and Santo Spirito—all churches of Brunelleschi—are real 
works of genius. Brunelleschi, seeing the confusion and in- 
coherency of the work of his time, went farther afield for his 
architectural technic to find it in the ancient principles of 
building, laying the foundation of a great revival by his 
masterly use of them, while fully satisfying immediate re- 
quirements. In Brunelleschi’s resolution to acquire the 
Roman principles and to build upon them, we have just a dis- 
tinctive circumstance unprecedented in the world’s history, 
it may be, but in its audacity quite characteristic of the deeds 
of the time. In its own way it involved as much uncertainty 
as the voyage of Columbus, and was indicative of the same 
inquiring and unsatisfied tendency. But Brunelleschi, too, 
discovered a hidden world, and in the most brilliant way. 
His discovery was not fraught with the material consequences 
of that of the mariner, nor the scientific results of that of 
the astronomer ; yet it has had an incalculable influence upon 
all forms of art production to this day. First in time, he 
was not second in intellect, in pertinacity, in achievement ; 
and wherever the forms of art are understood and beloved, 
the genius of Brunelleschi will not fail of honour and renown.”’ 

To this, the view of a modern architect, we will add the 
testimony of Leon Battista Alberti, a young contemporary of 
Filippo Brunelleschi. Of all the men of the Renaissance 
Alberti is perhaps the most characteristic embodiment of its 
many-sided romanticism, by consent of his own, as well as 
of our time, the most extraordinary personality of the Cinque- 
cento period. Man of letters, of arms and art, aristocrat and 
craftsman, dilettante and antiquarian, the father to all of us 
of the five orders of architecture. After a family exile of 
thirty years he returns with the revolution brought about 
by Cosimo de’ Medici in 1434 to his native city, and dedicates 
his treatise on painting two years later to Brunelleschi with 
these words :— 

‘“‘T have been accustomed both to wonder and to grieve 
that so many supreme and divine arts and sciences, which, 
alike from their works and from their history, we see to have 
abounded in those most highly-endowed ancients, were now 
lacking and almost utterly lost. And, indeed, hearing from 
many that this was the case, I thought that Nature, mistress 
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of all things, now grown old and weary, even as she no longer 
brought forth giants, in likewise no longer produced geniuses 
such as those most ample and marvellous spirits which she 
produced in her youthful and more glorious days. But I, _ 
since I have been restored, after long exile in which | 
Alberti, have grown old, to this our native land, that sur. 
passeth all others in her adornment, I have recognised in | 
many, but chiefly in thee, Philip, and in our near friend | 
Donato, the sculptor, and in those other, Nencio (i¢., | 
Ghiberti) and Luca (7.e., della Robbia) and Masaccio, genius 
capable for every praiseworthy work, not inferior to that of — 
any ancient and famous master in the arts. Who is so un- 
feeling or so envious that he would not praise Pippo (i¢., — 
Brunelleschi), the architect, beholding here a structure go 
grand, lifted to the heavens, ample to cover with its shadow 
the whole Tuscan people, erected without aid of framework 
or multitude of timbers—a work of art, in truth, if I judge | 
rightly, such as, deemed incredible in these days of ours, was 
neither conceived nor known by the ancients? But there will — 
be another place for reciting thy praises and the virtue of our — 
Donato, and of the others most dear to me by their ways, | 
Do, then, only persevere in inventing, as thou dost from day — 
to day, things by which thy marvellous genius shall acquit o 
perpetual fame and name, and if, perchance, some leisure 
shall fall to thee, it will please me shouldest thou look over 
this little book of mine on painting, which, inscribed to thee, | 
I have written in the Tuscan tongue.”’ _ 
How Time mocks, in its progress, at architectural doc- 
trines professing to be grounded upon ethical principles, and 
makes merry over this confusing of things that differ, may 
appear from a passage in the preface to the late Mr. G. KE. 
Street’s book on the Gothic architecture of North Italy. It 
might be dangerous to make the quotation with such 
purpose, lest the delicate and precious growth of earnes ess 
in the breast of the architectural student might fade, wereit | 
not that Brunelleschi’s achievements and personality 
provide us with a healthy corrective, and thus tend to clarify — 
our judgment, enabling a well-directed enthusiasm to analyse — 
the facts that underlie architectural fancy, instead of 
imagining that principles of moral action apply when but } 
little else than the physical law of gravitation works. Mr. 
Street says :— a | 
‘It is impossible not to feel that the great and general 
interest in art created by a revival of true principles wi hin 
the last few years is a subject of the greatest congratulation _ 
to all true artists. It was therefore with the desire to see ho vo 
far these first principles were worked out by the architects of 
the Middle Ages in Italy that I undertook my journey. — 
me say, too, at the same time,’’ he continues, “ that I sta 
without either the intention or the desire to examine até ; 
carefully the works of the Renaissance architects. I should — 
wish also, I must confess, in all my studies of foreign archi- 
tecture, to confine myself to those buildings in which there | 
appear to me to be the germs at least of an art true and 
beautiful in itself, and of service to us in our attempt 
to improve our own work. It does not appear to me 
that the works of the Italian Renaissance architects really 
contain this. I see no reason for doubting that if we wish 
for a purer school of art we must either entirely forget their — 
works, or remember them so far only as to take warning by 
their faults and failures.”’ . 
Brunelleschi’s practice will without doubt satisfy Mr. 
Street’s genuine admiration for direct architectural ex- 
pression, and his zeal for the pointed arch which, in the same 
book, he says is ‘‘ not only the most beautiful, but at the same 
time incomparably the most convenient feature 1n construc- 
tion which has ever been, or which, I firmly believe, ever cat 
be invented.’’ It may, with some ease to our feelings under | 
the strain of Mr. Street’s personality, be well to reflect that 
his enthusiasm for Medizvalism, and nothing else, was itself 
an antiquarian revivalism, though appearing as the only | 
solvent of the latest problems of architecture, and that it 
issued through the hand of its enthusiastic devotee into ui 
beautiful and really original detail and decoration. Bi 
Further, with some deference, one may allege that the 
‘furore’? which Brunelleschi’s compeers, whether bretht 
or employers’ committees, experienced was the expression - 
vigorous personality and a qualification with which mor 
modern architects than himself have been equipped, necessaty | 
to the bringing to fruition of great architectural conceptions. 
Individualism came to architecture with Brunellesch | 
remained to us until Mr. Street, a as not are ye 7 
replaced by co-operative design and workmanship. wa 
The ae of Bianellesch nee be divided into two fairly 
distinct groups, and it may appear simple to do so, a2: A . 
ing the value of either to the Renaissance ee ; 
follows :—(1) The completion of the Medieval cathedral of 
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Florence by the addition of an octagonal-pointed vault in- 
volving architectural and mechanical problems of great im- 
portance; and (2) the revival and employment of architec- 
tural features, derived from classical studies, of great 
refinement and beauty, forming the first clearly-defined phase 
of a new Italian style, and of great subsequent influence and 
permanent artistic value. 

The first, a special problem: completing a Medizval con- 
ception in a practical manner, came to its termination, and 
the second, the origination of a method of architecture with 
new detail and proportions, developed until it obtained a 
practically complete hold of the architecture of all civilised 
peoples. These divisions and estimates may be true, but are 
so only in part. Either achievement, whether in completing 
Medievalism or initiating Classicism, might have been 
distinct and independent, but in Brunelleschi’s case they fell 
within the grasp of one man, and were effected by a single 
course of events. 

Mediseval architecture is primarily a system of construc- 
tion achieving artistic expression by features developed and 
ornamentation arising out of the direct fulfilment of con- 
structive or decorative purpose. The much bandied and 
battered phrases about truthful design and true principles of 
the Gothic revival illustrate, though they parody, the 
beautiful engineering of Gothic building. In the exercise of 
these predominating constructive principles Brunelleschi 
excelled by vaulting the great octagon of the Medieval 
cathedral, the largest ever erected with a pointed arch, and 
thus brought its Gothic design to a harmonious completion. 
Renaissance architecture, on the other hand, assumes the 
Roman garb, whatever construction may underlie the form 
of the building, by an assumed civilisation putting a classic 
face upon any Philistine nakedness to mask its native or 
Gothic rudeness. 

Brunelleschi was an enthusiast for this classic spirit also ; 
he loved it, mastered it, employed it tentatively in the Pazzi 
Chapel, and as a revelation of new and wondrous gracefulness 
in the churches of San Spirito and San Lorenzo, while the 
Badia at Fiesole and the Loggia of the Innocenti Hospital 
show that he knew how to employ these artistic materials 
naturally in expressive construction. The development of 
a charming architecture, connecting and enshrining the swift 
movements of sculpture and decorative painting until the 
time of Michel Angelo a century later, is due to his initiative 
and school. It is difficult to imagine the trend of Re- 
naissance art in the fifteenth century apart from the 
character imparted to it by its architectural features and 
principles. Difficult because setting aside the work of 
Brunelleschi we find no architectural leader sufficiently 
forceful to do more than gradually adulterate the weak Gothic 
of North Italy with sculpturesque feeling, as at Pisa and 
Siena, from local Romanesque sources. It is difficult to 
speculate upon what might have been in the absence of this 
genius who crystallised the problem of an age, but one may 
well doubt if Alberti, a quarter of a century afterwards, 
could have vaulted the octagon of the Duomo, and may cer- 
tainly conclude that the long struggle and failure at St. 
\Peter’s at Rome of Bramante and his school evidence the 
fact that their hope to erect a dome similar to the Pantheon 
'was foredoomed to failure. Michel Angelo, himself an en- 
\thusiastic Florentine, ultimately reverted both to Brunel- 
leschi’s pointed dome form and double arch. 

The problem of the completion of the church of St. Mary 
of the Flower, that is, of the Lily, alike the Flower of 
Florence, and hence her name, and of Mary, was urgent just 
at that period in the early manhood of Brunelleschi, when, 
as with you, apparently insoluble enigmas exercise perhaps 
their greatest fascination over the mind. The new cathedral 
replaced the old historic church of the Santa Reparata, 
which resembled the beautiful San Miniato, the citizens in 
1294 having determined upon its rebuilding. The founda- 
tion was laid upon the day of the Nativity of the Virgin, 
‘September 8, by the Papal Legate, to the honour of God and 
St. Mary of the Flower, and a tax on public expenditure, a 
| graduated poll tax, or legacy duty, indulgences and pardons 
‘were ordained for the purposes of the work. 
| Arnolfo di Cambio was at this time architect to the 
‘Republic, and to him Florence owes the bulk of her four- 
teenth-century monuments. The Palazzo Vecchio and the 
Bargello, each with a wonderful belfry, the great church of 
Santa Croce, and the greater Duomo, were all buildings of 
this hands. Until Arnolfo’s death in 1310 the works had con- 
tinued in spite of much disturbance of civic peace by calami- 
tous wars, seditions, and fire, the exile of Dante coming 
within this period. 
| The diminished revenues of the Commonwealth caused the 
suspension of works until 1331, and in 1354 Giotto, the painter, 
was appointed chief master of the work of the cathedral, 


and overseer of the other constructions of the Republic. He 
quickly began the design and erection of the Campanile, but 
died in two and a half years’ time, when the tower was only 
about one-third of its height. 

Taddeo Gaddi, his godson, having worked with Giotto for 
twenty-four years, was one of those to whom was intrusted the 
oversight of the works on the Campanile; this Gaddi is the 
celebrated painter, but he also was the architect of that Ponte 
Vecchio, with its charming street of shops, which has formed 
the fabric of Mr. Collcutt’s pretty dream that London may 
some day also have a covered bridge across the Thames. 

At the church of Sta Maria Novella, in the chapter- 
house, which became in 1567 the chapel of the Spanish 
colony, and therefore is now called the Spanish chapel, 
Taddeo Gaddi, in conjunction with Simone Memmi, executed 
one of the most complete and beautiful series of frescoes of 
the fourteenth century. 

(T'o be continued.) 


WOOD-CARVING.* 


OOD-CARVING is an art with a past, and to-night I am 
chiefly concerned with an attempt to make the past 
live. To tell you, if I can, what I think the art has been, 
that you may the more easily form an idea of what it should 
be, for, in consequence of the peculiar organisation of industry 
at the present time, it rests with you more than with the 
craftsman to further that idea. You will forgive me if I 
liken the modern architect to an entirely new kind of or- 
ganism whose parts have only a mystic connection. 

By the exercise of ‘strange and wonderful powers the 
directing intelligence sits in an office and attends to his pro- 
fession (or is it an art ?) whilst the several members are laying 
bricks or carving stone. 

You will admit that in the early stages of its evolution the 
quality of the products of such an organism must of necessity 
be limited by the directing intelligence; the complexity of 
the organism tends to standardisation of processes, and it is 
that standardisation, when applied to wood-carving, against 
which I wish to protest to-night. A study of old work em- 
phasises the fact that in the woodwork of to-day we are limited 
in ideas and in capabilities. 

Compare the best or even the most extravagant of modern 
work with the work of the ancients of which we have descrip- 
tions, and I think you will agree with me that we show a 
distinct lack of the spirit of adventure in our treatment of 
wood. Take, for instance, these extracts from the annals of 
Thothmes III., 1500 n.c., describing plunder from conquered 
peoples : — 

Plunder of Syria: Six large tables of ivory and kharub 
wood inlaid with gold and all precious stones. 

Statues of the fallen chief, of ebony inlaid with gold. 

Forty chariots inlaid with gold and silver and painted. 

Take again the description of Selomon’s Temple, which 
can be built up from references in the Bible. It was built of 
stone, lined with cedar, and consisted in the main of the 
holy place or nave—a rectangular chamber of 2 cubes of 
24 feet, and the holy of holies (answering in plan to our 
chancel) of 1 cube of 24 feet. The porch at the east was lined 
with cedar, and the olive wood doors to the holy place were 
four-leaved, carved in low relief and overlaid with gold. The 
temple was a place of thick darkness, so there was a shallow 
vestibule with inner doors of cypress wood, carved as the 
outer doors. The holy place and the holy of holies were lined 
with cedar and the roof was of beams and planks. On the 
walls were carved cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers 
covered with gold fitted on. The ceiling was overlaid with 
gold and the cedar floor was plated with gold. Dividing the 
holy place from the holy of holies was a screen of six pillars, 
which reached half-way to the ceiling ; double doors of olive 
wood filled the centre opening, and were carved and overlaid 
with gold. Above the screen were festoons of golden chains 
decorated with a hundred pomegranate flowers and garnished 
with precious stones for beauty. A curtain (the veil which 
was rent at the Crucifixion) hung over the screen on the out- 
side and was blue, embroidered. Against the walls in the 
holy place were ten tables bearing ten seven-branched candle- 
sticks, five of which burned by day and five by night. These 
were the only lights in a chamber 48 feet by 24 feet by 24 feet. 

Think of the beauty of the golden chamber—the holy place, 
with its blue embroidered veil, in the dim candle light. Then 
again, think of the great statues of Athena Parthenos and 
the Olympian Zeus; wood overlaid with gold, ivory, and 
precious stones. 


* A paper read before the Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects on March 11, by Mr. Joseph Armitage. 
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because we are still under the influence of the Puritan idea 
that beauty is the enemy of the soul. 
legend related by Heine to the effect that in 1433 a party of 
ecclesiastics walked in a grove near Basle wrangling over 


You will remember the 


trolling the sweetest and tenderest strains. 
were ravished with delight. The glowing melodies of sp!) 
penetrated to their scholastic, musty, 


souls awoke from the mouldy, wintry sleep, they looked 
one of the 


The learned m 


bookworm hearts, the 


be 
u 


theological disputations; but suddenly in the midst of their 
abstract and dogmatical discussions they paused, transfixed 
before a linden tree, on which sat a nightingale, trilling and 


one another in astonished ecstasy. But finally 
made the sagacious remark that such things could not ©o!’ 
of good, that the nightingale might be a devil, and that tl) 
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evil might be seeking through its sweet music to decoy them 
rom their pious conversations and to lure them to voluptuous- 
ess and similar pleasant sins, and then he began to exorcise, 
thereupon the bird replied, ‘‘ Yes, I am an evil spirit!’ and 
ew away laughing. But those who heard its song sickened 
hat very night, and soon after died. 


People do not yet distinguish between fascination and 
beauty, and the artist is still.somewhat of a bogey-man with 
loose morals, an entire misconception of art and beauty. 
Art, I take it, is an auxiliary of language in the transmis- 
sion of ideas. By means of words man can only imperfectly 
express emotion, it is the function of art to give it more com- 
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plete expression. Art, then, is an important means of com- 
munication between man and man, the universal language 
of the soul, and may be used basely to express base and ignoble 
feeling and emotion, to stir base passions ; nobly to express 
the highest ideas and the most pure emotions. It can debase 
humanity or uplift it, and is technically good in so far as it 
succeeds in doing either—that is to say, the excellence of a 
piece of art qua art is to be judged by its success in conveying 
an idea or an emotion from the artist to the greatest number 
of his fellow-men. It follows, therefore, that its success or 
failure as art is largely dependent on its attractiveness, that 
is, good art must be either fascinating or beautiful. In prac- 
tice, of course, immoral work (if I may use this unfortunate 
word) is fascinating, moral, beautiful. Bernard Shaw has 
said that beauty is a bye-product. We might add that fascina- 
tion is consciously produced. 

The range of expression open to the art of the wood-carver 
pure and simple is, of course, limited. His material is perish- 
able and liable to fire. The wood-carver must, from the begin- 
ning, realise that he is dealing with a humble material ; he 
must be content to be the architect’s poor relation, happy if 
he can produce what Ruskin called a ‘‘ pleasing roughness.’’ 

The great characteristic of wood is the grain ; whether it be 
straight or twisted into fantastic knots, it puts difficulties in 
the way of perfectly smooth and accurate finish. Looking at 
most modern work one feels that the grain spoils the effect, or, 
to put it in another way, one feels that the work would look 
better in a perfectly homogeneous substance, such as cheese. 
One wonders why a man should attempt to produce such 
marvels of accuracy and smoothness in such a stubborn and 
wayward material. In medieval work, on the contrary, one 
feels that the carver has conquered his material by kindness 
and judicious give and take, giving it a beauty that is almost 
human in its blending of imperfections into a harmonious 
whole. 

Wood is distinctly the wrong material for subtleties of 
expression. But if the carver has something to say and is 
not merely roughing wood for a living, he can make us feel 
his delight in nature and in life, or amuse us with his jokes. 
Only by the crudest symbols can he tell us of the deeper things 
of life, and only then if he is of the élite. His beauty will 
grow round a core of symbolism, and will be so much the 
better if it is only a bye-product. 

But how far is the carver justified in imitating nature ? 
If he is to make us feel his delight in nature, ought he to stop 
short of exact imitation, give us not only the texture and 
colour but the smell of the flowers, if he can? What prevented 
the medieval worker, with all his delight in nature, making 
his work naturalistic? Why is it that in all the great periods, 
side by side with great technical skill, there is a strict conven- 
tion? The teaching of the tool is the text-book explanation, 
but the tool would lead one to damnation if one would let it. 
There is a constant temptation to greater and greater finish 
and skill in pure craftsmanship, the desire to excel as an 
executant. Again and again in history we see it struggling 
with some other power. Norman work developed towards 
naturalism until checked by the Cistercian reformation, which 
led to the weird convention of the thirteenth century, through 
which the naturalism of Decorated work gradually breaks, 
which again gradually hardens through Perpendicular to the 
convention of Late Perpendicular and the Karly Renaissance, 
then to naturalism of Grinling Gibbons, back to convention 
of the eighteenth century, and so to the anarchy of to-day. 
Through it all there was a definite standard or tradition, 
development was fairly even, and behind it all there was the 
ideal, towards which it continually returned, the ideal of 
architectural fitness, the true sense of which was lost with 
the severance of the craftsman and the architect from the 
actual building. Now, when the parts of the work are 
executed in different parts of the country, in separate work- 
shops, it is difficult to keep the units in proper relation, and 
our work suffers. The architect must paint his picture with 
ready mixed paint, or he must carefully mix his complete 
palette before starting the work. There can be little adjust- 
ment of values, and therefore less unity. 

Professor Blomfield, in his lectures on the mistress Art, 
sees great possibilities in the further development of the 
architects’ ego, as opposed to the commonwealth of building. 
He dreams of the architectural superman and warns his 
students against any inclination to find religious or moral 
ssnction for the method of design which appeals most to 
their individual temperament—that excellence of intention 

does not to any extent atone for incompetent art, that archi- 
tects have failed through a concentration on detail, and 
architecture is a personal art. 


But surely if we are to have art at all, intention must be 
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everything. The best individual art must be incompetent 
The only art which approaches competence comes at the ent 
of a long chain of attempts at expression. The beginning o 
true, artistic expression must be chaotic, incoherent, con 
fused. The Iliad and the Odyssey are clear expressions, be 
cause they were stories told and re-told and infused wit) 
new life at each telling until, when they become literature. 
they have a power and clearness of expression which is onl 
possible as a result of this infusion to saturation point wit) 
the feeling and imagination of generations. Greek sculptur 
of the fourth century would be miraculous if it were not th 
result of generations of concentrated effort to realise th 
divinity in material form. 

Then there is one great and important distinction betwee) 
architecture and all the other arts, to which Professor Blom 
field appears to give less than its proper value, and that is 
we must live with the architecture which surrounds us, bu 
we need not live with a bad picture or hear bad music o 
poetry. The ideal of a great commonwealth of building a 
least spreads the responsibility for bad architecture, keep 
architecture in tune with contemporary life, makes it, in 
ceed, the expression of that life. 

Then, again, the superman in architecture is self-destruc 
tive. The Renaissance in architecture developed unifor 
mity ; Gothic, diversity. 

If the crafts are dead, or, to put it another way, if the 
have so far suppressed their traditions that they can b 
used for the personal expression of every man who choose 
to call himself an architect, there can be no architecture 
If the parts are dead no amount of co-ordination can make. 
living whole. If the musicians are bad no amount of con 
ducting can create good orchestral music. 

To-night I have chosen my slides to illustrate existin 
work which I consider shows most life, for that is, or shoul 
be, the test to apply to all work. Does it add anything t 
the sum of life, and if so, is life better for the addition? ] 
the expenditure of labour on this ornament or that decoré 
tion justified by the pleasure which will be derived from it- 
the good it willdo? That is the real political economy of ar 
‘‘ Produce, produce, be it the infinitesimalest product, pr 
duce,’? not matter, for that we can only re-arrange, bi 
knowledge of life, for that is always waiting to be reveale 
and its revelation is the artist’s life work. 


GENERAL. 


Tue Royal Hibernian Academy held a specially convene 
meeting last week, when the following resolutions wer 
unanimously adopted :—In the lamented death of Sir Thoma 
Drew, the Royal Hibernian Academy has to deplore the loss 0 
a president, who for the past ten years had devoted his bes 
energies with indefatigable zeal and enthusiastic self-deyotioi 
to its interests—and the members, individually, the loss of | 
kind and generous friend. In thus giving expression to thei 
own sense of deprivation they desire to offer their most heart 
felt sympathy to Lady Drew on her irreparable loss, Th 
Royal Hibernian Academy desires to express its sense of thi 
loss it has sustained in the death of Mr. William M. Mitchell 
R.H.A., who occupied the position of its treasurer and truste: 
for some years, and was otherwise a useful and energeti 
member of the body, and directs that a message of sincere con 
dolence be directed to Mrs. Mitchell and the members of hii 
family. 

A crgcuLar has been issued setting out in detail the in 
structions of the Local Government Board for the guidance o: 
their inspectors in cases where a public local inquiry is helc 
on an appeal to which sec. 39 of the Housing and Town Plan 
ning Act, 1909, applies. The inspector holding an inquiry ha: 
power to summon persons for examination on any matter per 
taining to the subject matter of the inquiry. He can als 
administer an oath, and to what extent he will avail himsel! 
of this power is left to his judgment, but it is enjoined that 
he should do so in all cases where the circumstances appeal 
to render such a course desirable. In place of the oath it is 
open to him to require a witness to make and subseribe a 
declaration of truth. 

Mr. Cuartes R. Peers, M.A., F.S.A., has been ap’ 
pointed Inspector of Ancient Monuments. Mr. Peers wat 
educated at Charterhouse and King’s College, Cambridge. He 
took part 1 of the Classical Tripos in 1890, and part 2 Classi- 
cal Archeology in 1891. Since 1905 he has been archeological 
editor of the Victoria County Histories and secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries since 1908. He is an Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
in England. a | 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, April 11. 
Royal Society of Arts: Mr. A. B. Searle on ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Brickmaking.’”’ (Cantor Lecture 1.) 
Surveyors’ Institution: Paper on ‘“‘The Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws,” by Mr. T. A. Dickson. 
Wednesday, April 13d. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association : Annual Business Meeting ; 
President’s Valedictory Address. 


Thursday, Apri 14. 

Society of Architects : Paper on ‘‘ Construction Steelwork,”’ by 
Mr. 8. Bylander. 

Uluminating Engineering Society : Continuation of Discussion 
on ‘‘ The Measurement of Light and Illumination,’ Professor 
S. P. Thompson, D.8c., F.R.S., in the chair. 

Paint and Varnish Society: Paper on ‘‘ Zinc Oxide,” by Mr. 
Gaston Depierres, President. 


Friday, April 15. 
Society of Architects : Annual Dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. 


THE REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
OW that the Schedule of Charges hitherto sanctioned 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects is under 
consideration for revision, if necessary, it is appropriate 
for all members of the Institute to give some thought to 


the question of the remuneration of architects for services, 


rendered. 

The basis of the present scale is that an architect 
should be paid a commission of 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the works executed from his designs and under his 
superintendence, and although there is a proviso that for 
works of small amount or of exceptional character this 
rate of payment is not sufficient, the public who employ 
architects have become accustomed to regard the 5 per 
cent. commission as universal, except when, owing to 
special circumstances, it may be reduced. 

It appears to us that an uniform and inflexible rate 


of remuneration at a fixed 5 per cent. on the cost of the 


building is radically wrong in principle. 

In the first place, payment by a percentage on the 
cost suggests to the ordinary man that it is to the 
architect’s interest to increase as far as he can the cost 
of the building. . The feeling of this suggestion is very 
frequently expressed, and still more often lurking un- 
expressed operates to the prejudice of both architect and 
employer. When an architect suggests an expenditure 
of another 1001. which would improve the building, 
artistically or commercially, to a far greater value, the 
client is apt to be warped by the unexpressed idea that 
the architect makes the suggestion for the purpose of 
putting another five-pound note in his own pocket. Hence 
payment by percentage is prejudicial to the Art of Archi- 
tecture, as well as to the status of a professional adviser, 
for the ordinary client does not realise that the first 
endeavour of every true architect is, as an artist, to make 
his building as beautiful as possible, and, as a professional 
man, to secure for his client the best possible value for 
his money. 

If, for the sake of its convenience, a percentage on 
cost is taken as the basis of the architect’s remuneration, 
it is still, in our opinion, obviously wrong in principle 
that this percentage should be uniform for all buildings 
and for all architects. 

There can be, for example, no question that the 
amount of time, labour and skill required from an archi- 
tect in the design and superintendence of a workhouse 
costing 200,0001. bears a very different proportion to the 


_ eost of the building to that required in the case of a 
_ house or village church costing 2,000l. “Hence, if pay- 


a 


ment by percentage is adopted, there should be different 
rates for different types of building. 
This fact is well recognised in Germany, where dif- 


Ms 


/ 


ferent rates obtain for different classes of buildings, and 
this is, we think, a reform that is very desirable in the 
Institute scale. Nor should the revision be confined to 
different classes of buildings. It should extend in some 
cases, at any rate, if not in all, to buildings of varying 
cost though of the same class. There can be no doubt, 
for example, that the services required from an architect 
in the case of a church costing 20,0001. are not ten times 
those necessary for one built for 2,0001. 

Again, the idea that all architects, from the newly- 
elected A.R.I.B.A. to the R.A., are properly paid at the 
same rate is one that can only be justified on the trade 
union principle of a living wage for every man and no 
more for the best. This is absolutely opposed to the 
practice of every other art or profession, except perhaps 
that of a solicitor, which is not quite on all fours with 
other professions, for a solicitor’s business is very closely 
analogous to that of a contractor, in that a great portion 
of his work is done by moderately-skilled employés who 
only need the direction of a captain of industry. 

The remuneration of a painter, a sculptor, a barrister, 
a physician, or a surgeon varies with his position and his 
ability in his calling. So should it be with architects. 
The architect who by his artistic power and ability has 
obtained the recognition of his merits by election as R.A. 
ought surely to receive higher remuneration for his ex- 
ceptional powers than the young and inexperienced prac- 
titioner who has just put up his brass plate. 

It might be said that the adoption of an uniform rate 
works out all right in practice, because if the public know 
that they can obtain the services of the R.A. at the same 
price as they would pay the A.R.I.B.A., the R.A. would 
get the offer of the most of the work, and could pick the 
jobs that would pay best, and by the help of an army of 
assistants, improvers, and pupils make a good thing out 
of it. But it is not to the advantage of the Art of Archi- 
tecture that the R.A. should make a big income by the 
help of a large number of less able men as his employés. 
It would tend to better artistic work that the R.A. should — 
make the same income with a less amount of building 


‘under his control, but receiving a larger portion of his 


personal attention. 

There need be no fear that the public who employ 
architects would rebel against a system of higher fees for 
leading men. They cheerfully pay them for the leading 
K.C., the Harley Street specialist, the R.A. painter or 
sculptor, and why not for the R.A. architect? 

The K.C. whose clerk will not receive a brief marked 
at less than a hundred guineas has more work than he 
wants, or can manage, whilst the junior who is ready to 
go into Court for a couple of guineas does not make enough 
to coyer the rent of his chambers. 
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The R.A. who will not part with a specimen of his 
work for less than a thousand guineas sells as many 
pictures—at least in ordinarily prosperous times—as the 
man who will do a portrait for a ten-pound note. 

The Harley Street specialist has his consulting-room 
occupied all the morning, whilst the man who runs a dis- 
pensary with advice free is usually on the look-out for a 
successor, fresh from the hospitals, who will buy his prac- 
tice—save the mark ! 

The truth is that the public is always ready to buy the 
professional man or the artist at his own valuation, and in 
“ many cases the higher the price, the bigger the demand. 
We have seen an illustration of this recently in the United 
States, for our American confréres during the past year 
came to the conclusion that the 5 per cent. commission 
which, following English precedent, they had previously 
adopted, was under modern conditions insufficient, and 
they, in their annual Convention, decided to raise it 
to 6 per cent. As far as we are aware the American public 
have raised no protest or objection. 

It is not possible for the employers of architects or 
other artists or professional men to estimate what ex- 
penditure of time, labour, and skill is entailed by the 
work done, and the public must therefore look to the pro- 
fession itself to appraise the value of its services—to fix 
what the lawyers call the ‘‘ quantum meruit.”’ 

___ Having pointed out the defects of the present system, 
it behoves us to suggest an alternative. As there should, 
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in our opinion, be a varying scale of charges for differen 
classes of buildings as well as for different costs, the seal 
should prescribe a definite fee, not a percentage for eacl 
description of building within a certain range of expendi 
ture—for example, churches under 2,0001. so much ; fron 
20001. to 3,000]. so much, and so on; another scale fo 
domestic work, for workhouses, and for the various othe 
possible classes, and a provision for payment by time. 

To meet. the desirability of seniors receiving highe 
remuneration than juniors the scale should be the max) 
mum for members of the Institute who, by reason of the} 
executed work and position, hold the front rank. The 
each member of the Institute should be allowed to fix th 
percentage of the maximum scale to which he consider 
his knowledge and ability entitle him, and should receiy 
from the Council a certificate that in their opinie 
Mr. A. B. is entitled to payment at the rate of 90, 80,« 
other percentage of the maximum scale. Members 
the Institute should then be advised to send to their clien. 
a copy of the maximum scale and of their certificate fro, 
the Council on receiving a commission for, or engagemei 
of, their services. In this way a contract would ] 
acknowledged or implied, and the public would soc’ 
realise that the percentage of the maximum scale wou 
indicate the standing of each architect, and would deen 
whether they desired cheapness or efficiency in eat, 
particular instance. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
From an evidently inspired article in the Times we lea! 
that the by-laws which have after much discussion be| 
drafted and approved by the Royal Institute of Brita) 
Architects have on Friday last received the sanction of t| 
Privy Council, and therefore now become the law of £} 
Institute. The article gives an epitome of the history | 
the Royal Institute from the date of its first Charl) 
in 1837 to the inception of the new class of Licentat; 
which the now-approved by-laws legalise. Attention | 
drawn to the part that the Institute has taken since 18} 
in assisting with its advice in the drafting of ** practica | 
every piece of legislation affecting the public improy} 
ment and embellishment of towns and cities, includi: 
the Town Planning Act of the last Parliament.” } 
our mind, the most pregnant statement in the article 
that ‘‘as soon as the Licentiate class is established t? 
Institute proposes to apply to Parliament for an Act > 
enable the public to distinguish between a properly qui - 
fied architect and a man who merely uses the title ¢o - 
mercially, without having any trained aptitude for 12 
exercise of the art.”’ : 


THE article being evidently inspired, as we have sa, 
we may take it that the policy thus publicly put forwii 
is recognised as the present policy of the Royal Institu . 
and it therefore behoves all members of that body w2 
agree with this policy to take care that their votes © 
recorded at the approaching election for active support § 
of the policy, and not for reactionaries or procrastinat § 
of the proposed application to Parliament, howe! 
exalted their position as successful exponents of the 
of architecture. 


Ir is of great importance that it should be as wid ¥ 
known as possible that the class of Licentiates can 09 
be entered during the ensuing twelve months, and thai 
affords a means of entering the class of Fellows by —» 
motion from that of Licentiates. The number of arc! 
tects who at present are outside any professional bi¥ 
may be sure that it will not be long now before they 09 
find themselves obliged to inscribe their name or@ 
register and to give evidence of their right to do so. ‘48 
evidence will most easily be provided by membershiy > 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. | 


} 


_ Wz did not anticipate that the number of drawings 
should receive for the March subject in our Studeis 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- 


ey. 
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Sketching and Measuring Club would be very large, as 
water-colour sketching is rather a novelty to many of our 
members, and we are pleased, therefore, to find that 
eleven drawings have been contributed. A review of 
these will be given in our next week’s issue, and the name 
of the successful competitor for the monthly prize will be 
then announced. 


THe National Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of England and Wales has issued a leaflet 
drawing attention to the grave prejudice to the public 
health which arises from the practice of papering walls 
of dwelling-houses on the top of existing papers, and the 
equally dangerous practice, from a health point of view, 
of laying one coat of distemper upon another without first 
washing off the old colouring matter. The Association is, 
however, in error in stating that such practice is more 
likely to be prevalent in the case of poorer tenants, as 
under the new Housing and Town Planning Act local sani- 
tary authorities have full power to require anything to be 
done to make a house sanitary when the rental value does 
not exceed a fixed figure. 


The Engineering Magazine, in a series of articles on 
““The Industrial Applications of Reinforced Concrete,’’ 
by Mr. M. M. Stoav, is giving some useful and interest- 
ing details of the application of this material to factory and 
mill construction. 


In a letter to the Times anent the vandalistic tree- 
lopping in South London, Sir Aston Wess draws atten- 
tion to the desirability of planting only such varieties of 
trees as may be expected to maintain their growth and 
natural form without the necessity of drastic lopping to 
counteract undue spreading and rapid growth. Unfor- 
tunately the most suitable class of trees for town plan- 
ting are the planes, which are able to flourish in sooty 
atmospheres by reason of their habit of discarding their 
old bark, and so presenting a new surface whose pores 
are clean and unclogged. The planes are much given to 
spreading, and hence in town streets soon become exces- 
sively luxuriant. Perhaps the most beautiful examples 
to be found in the metropolis are those in the enclosure of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where they have had an opportunity 
of growing unchecked by the lopping which is almost 
unavoidable in a public street. 


THE NEW CLASS OF LICENTIATES, R.I:B.A. 
HE following letter, explanatory of the status, privi- 
leges and qualifications of the new class of Licen- 
fiates of the Royal Institute of British Architects, has 
been sent to the ‘architectural societies allied to the 
Institute :— 


Dear Sir,—We have the honour to invite the attention 
of your Society to an important development in the con- 
stitution of the Royal Institute of British Architects which 
has lately been sanctioned by the grant of a supplemental 
charter and new by-laws by His Majesty the King and the 
Privy Council. 

A new class of members, having the chartered right to 
the designation of Licentiates of the R.1.B.A., has been 
created. This class is open to all practising architects of 
good standing who have attained the age of thirty years, and 
either (a) have been engaged as principals for at least five 
Successive years in the practice of architecture, or (b) have 
been engaged for at least ten successive years in the practice 
or the study of architecture. 

Candidates for this class are not required to pass an 
examination or to submit to election by the general body, but 
must satisfy the Council of the Royal Institute that they are 
fit and proper persons to be admitted to the class. 

Under the provisions of the supplemental charter of 1908 
candidates for the class of Licentiates will only be admitted 
ee the twelve months from March, 23, 1910, to March 23, 

Under His Majesty’s charter any Licentiate who is eligible 
as a Fellow may at any time before December 31, 1920, be 
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admitted for nomination to the class of Fellows when he has 
passed an examination to be prescribed by the Council. 

Licentiates will be required to make an annual payment 
of one guinea to the Royal Institute, and for this they will 
be entitled (1) to use the affix Licentiate R.I.B.A.; (2) to 
receive the Journal, the Kalendar, and other publications 
of the Royal Institute ; (3) to use the Institute premises ; and 
(4) subject to the charter and by-laws to attend the meetings 
of the Royal Institute. 

In view of the necessity of closer organisation of the 
members of the architectural profession throughout the 
Empire, both for the advancement of the art of architecture 
and for the promotion of the interests of the profession by 
means of Parliamentary or other action, it is highly desirable 
that a knowledge of this new means of becoming associated 
with the work of the Royal Institute should be spread as widely 
as possible among those architects who are at present outside 
its walls. 

Any action which may be taken in the future to secure 
a higher standard of professional attainment and a greater 
security for properly qualified architects can only be success- 
ful if it is based upon the support of a substantial majority 
of the practising architects of the Empire, and the Council of 
the Royal Institute hope that your Society will do all in its 
power to assist the efforts that are now being made to obtain 
this support. 

We have pleasure in sending you herewith a packet of 
nomination papers for Licentiates, and we shall be glad if 
you will take an early opportunity of making an: official 
announcement and of taking effective steps by sending by post 
to all the architects in your province a notice of the creation 
of this class, drawing special attention to the fact that it is 
only open for twelve months, and informing them that the 
above papers are in your hands and may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the offices of your Society. 

We feel that it is the duty of the Institute and its allied 
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societies to get into touch with all architects in the empire, and 
_ we are sure we may count on your zealous personal assistance 
to this end.—We have the honour to be, dear sir, yours faith- 
fully, (Signed) Ernest Gzorce (President). 
Henry T. Harz (Hon. Secretary). 
Tan MacAnister (Secretary). 
9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W.: April 4. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


4 MEETING of the Institute was held at Conduit Street 
on Monday, April 4, Mr. A. W. S. Cross being in the 
chair. aut 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, hon. secretary, announced that inti- 
mation had been received of the sanction of the Privy Council 
to the revised by-laws, with one exception. They will come 
into immediate operation, and copies will be issued to members 
with the next number of the Journal. Mr. Hare .also 
announced the decease of the following members:—Mr. W. 
Mansfield Mitchell, R.H.A., Mr. Jesse Horsfall, and Mr. 
C. A. Monday. 
Mr. Grorce Huszarp, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., then read a 
paper on— 


Architecture on the Eastern Side of the Adriatic. 


There is no part of Europe less understood and less visited 
than the Balkan States; yet few lands are more interesting, 
and the struggles that have taken place in this great penin- 
sula lying between Europe and Asia have preserved Europe 
from being overrun by the Asiatic. 

Of the various Greek colonies which settled on some of the 
Dalmatian islands, perhaps the earliest came from Syracuse, 
and were settled by Dionysius the Elder on the island of 
Issa, B.c. 387. Two centuries later the Greeks were compelled 
to appeal for the assistance of Rome against the Illyrians, 
and by the beginning of the Christian era Dalmatia had become 
a Roman province. In 284 the Roman Empire fell to Dio- 
cletian, whose palace at Spalato forms the great central 
point of interest of Dalmatia. The Roman Empire was 
again united after many vicissitudes under that great building 
emperor Justinian, who reigned from 527 to 565. Under 
him rose Byzantine architecture, one of the finest examples 
of which may be seen at the Duomo of Parenzo, built between 
535 and 5435. The progress of the style was arrested for two 
hundred years, while the Avars from Central Asia overran 
the country, until in 806 they were subdued by Charlemagne. 
The Romanesque works at San Lorenzo, in Pasenatico, or at 
St. Donato at Zara, are examples of the crude architecture 
that then emerged when order and civilisation began to 
return. Many of the coast towns are beautified by examples 
of Venetian architecture, due to conquest by the Venetians 
of the Narentine pirates in the Adriatic. But the most last- 
ing power of all arose in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the Ottoman Turks began to establish the predominance 
which lasted until the eighteenth century. It is in the 
interior of the country that the Turkish work is to be seen. 

A typical island on the eastern coastline of the Adriatic 
is Veglia. In the tenth century it was subject to the kings 
of Croatia ; in the twelfth century it fell to the Hungarian 
King Coloman; while later in the century it came under 
Venetian rule; and in 1133 it was ravaged by the Croatian 
pirates, and its city walls and buildings were destroyed. The 
inhabitants, however, with the aid of the Venetians, obtained 
a decisive victory on March 8, 1133, and they rebuilt the walls. 
At the ancient Porta Pisana the winged lion of St. Mark 
stands above the site of the old gateway. The Duomo is a 
twelfth-century building, Byzantine in the main, but with 
a very distinct flavouring of Romanesque. 

It is deeply interesting to compare the church in San 
Lorenzo and the Duomo of Parenzo. The former was erected 
in the eighth or ninth century when the Byzantine art had 
been stifled by the Avars and Slavs; it is crude, deformed 
and misshapen, though in it are the germs of the Romanesque 
style, which grew and survived longer on the eastern side of 
the Adriatic than anywhere else. The Duomo of Parenzo 
was commenced in 535 and shows a marvellous refinement 
the perfection of Byzantine art being realised in the interior. 
It is as fine as Sant’ Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna, or 
Santa Fosca at Torcello, and it surpasses them in the cunt 
pleteness of its plan, with its square atrium with a covered 
ambulatory round its four sides and octagonal baptistery. 
The chief glory of the east end is in the early Byzantine 
mosaics of the sixth century, forming a high panelled dado 


above the marble seats of the clergy, which are placed right 
and left of the episcopal throne. Above this the wall surface 
is entirely covered with mosaic of a more usual Byzantine 
pattern. > 

Pola contains much Roman work, including an amphi- 
theatre outside the city walls which would hold 21,000 
spectators, besides 10,000 who might take part in the per- 
formances. 

The cathedral of Zara was probably not begun before the 
thirteenth century, though it retains the basilican plan. 
This Romanesque building, with its arcaded front, vuilt mm 
1324, is considered by Fergusson to be superior to San Michele 
or San Martino at Lucca, or the cathedral at Pistoja. 
Another fine example is St. Grisogono (1175), with its 
external arcaded apse and delicate colonnade. It is very 
doubtful if anything finer of its kind could be found among 
the Lombard churches of Italy. 

The cathedral of Sabenico is perhaps unique in its con- 
struction, for throughout the building neither brick nor wood 
has been used; the walls and roof are entirely of stone, no 
timber or tiles being introduced. 

The Duomo of Trai is a building of the first importance. 
It was begun about 1200, and the body of the church was 
completed in 1440, though the tower was not finished till 1598. 
It has a basilican plan, and at the west end is a large and 
beautiful porch, which is perhaps the most perfect example 
of any Romanesque work that exists. In the carving there 
is an extraordinary wealth of Romanesque imaginings, and 
the whole is finished with a marvellous perfection of execution. 
On either side of the west doorways are great archaic lions 
standing on Classic consoles about 6 feet from the ground and 
supporting brackets on which stand life-size nude figures of 
Adam and Eve. 

The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato covers an area of 
95 acres. Through the originality of its detail and the strik- 
ing development of its construction, this building exerted a 
greater influence upon subsequent styles, either Romanesque 
or Gothic, than any other building in the whole history of 
architecture. It is a rectangular building, and on the north, 
east, and west the external walls are defended by square and 
octagonal towers ; while on the south front, towards the sea, 
is what Adam calls the great cryptoporticus, having a front- 
age of over 500 feet. From this gallery some of the royal 
apartments could be entered. The royal apartments were to 
the south, and they were flanked on the west and east by an 
elaborate system of baths. The octagonal building in the 
south-east section is called by Adam the “‘ Temple of Jupiter,”’ 
but it is suggested by Dr. Arthur Evans that Diocletian 
intended the edifice to be his mausoleum. The building is 
now, however, converted into the cathedral of Spalato. The 
small temple in the south-west section was referred to by 
Adam as the ‘‘ Temple of Aesculapius.”’ According to Adam, 
possibly the block of buildings in the north-west section was 
for women, and perhaps the block in the north-east was for 
courtiers. Probably the cubicles around the external walls 
were for soldiers. The principal entrance was on the north, 
which is still called by the ancient name ‘“‘ Porta Aurea ”’ or 
Golden Gate. The east gate was the ‘‘ Bronze Gate,’’ and 
the west gate the “‘ Iron Gate.’”’ At the entrances provision 
was made for the raising and lowering of a portcullis. The 
four leading features which marked the decadence in Roman 
architectural forms occur in the palace in a more striking 
manner than in any other building: they are (1) the arch 
over a wide central intercolumnation ; (2) capitals carrying 
an arch without intervening entablature ; (3) columns carried 
on corbels; and (4) the accentuation of the Roman relieving 
arch over a lintel by enriching it with mouldings. 

When the great wave of the Avars swept over the country 
in 639 the inhabitants of Salona fled from the capital and 
took refuge in the islands. At a later date they left the 
islands arid took up their abode in the deserted palace of 
Diocletian. The walls became the city walls, and from that 
time the palace has been the centre of a town. Salona, when 
it fell before the Avars, was a mighty city surrounded by a 
wall with eighty-eight towers. At one of the city entrances 
three arches stood, the centre one for vehicular traffic and the 
side ones for pédestrians. The paved roadway here, as at 
Pompeii, shows ruts some six inches deep. 

The beautiful Ragusa, unlike other coast towns; main- 
tained itself as an independent commonwealth. The original 
Greek settlers at the approach of the Avars fled from 
Epitaurum and founded the present Ragusa on the rocky 
coast, surrounding it with impregnable walls. The most in- 
teresting building is the palace of the rector of the Ragusan 
Commonwealth, first built in 1388, and rebuilt after a gun- 
powder explosion in 1435. 
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This outlying independent State continued to build in the 
primitive Romanesque style till a later date than anywhere 
else, even in Dalmatia. The Dominican convent, by Fra 
Stefano, was erected about 1424, but judging by its style it 
might quite well be the work of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

It is not only the architecture of this coast-line which is 
so interesting; there is a wild charm about the Balkan States 
which is extremely fascinating. But it has not been the Turk 
‘nor the Serb who has left the lasting memorials on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic; but it has been the Latin races and the 
descendants of the Latin races who have been the great 
builders, whose works should be seen to be more fully 
appreciated. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., proposed the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hubbard for his most interesting account of a country 
which he himself, he said, knew better than any other with 
the exception of his own country. Mr. Jackson said it was 
twenty-eight years since he first saw Dalmatia, and he had 
no doubt many things had been altered since then, as for 
instance the difficulties that beset travellers. Now, no 
doubt, means of communication were much improved, and he 
had heard of the Cook conducted parties thither ; nevertheless 
it was impossible to believe that it would ever become a 
popular touring country, because with one exception the roads 
are atrocious—mere tracks over stony heaths. With an in- 
creasing number of people visiting the country it was inevit- 
able that the inhabitants should lose their primitive sim- 
plicity. When Mr. Jackson first went there was practically 
nothing available in the way of a guide-book, the best being 
a small one published in Trieste. Professor Freeman’s 
account did not go further than the eleventh century, and 
gives no idea of what can be found after that date. Therefore 
to some extent he had the country to himself, at all events 
for the later monuments, and he had to discover what was to 
be seen. There was not even a connected history of the 
country, the traveller had to hunt it out for himself. The 
history was really most interesting ; that of the towns and of 
the interior being quite distinct. The towns are survivals of 
the later Roman Empire ; the country outside the city walls 
was peopled by Slavs. There was considerable hostility be- 
tween the two. During the Middle Ages the cities had a 
history somewhat like that of the great Lombard towns. Each 
had its own laws and independent control, waging war one 
against the other without much reference to the central 
authority. However, they were never able to shake that 
authority completely off as did the Lombard towns. The 
history of each individual town ought really to be studied 
separately. The spirit of rivalry made the citizens strive to 
surpass the monuments erected by their neighbouring towns, 
just as happened in Italy. Myr. Hubbard had alluded to and 
shown on the screen a window at San Lorenzo in Pasenatico, 
purely Romanesque in appearance, and covered with a rough 
tracery of interlacing circles. There is, according to Mr. 
Jackson, an almost identical window in the Saxon church of 
Barnack, Northamptonshire, which might have come from 
the same place judging by the primitive carving. The entire 
district is remarkable for its great wealth in lovely em- 
broideries, and in the work 6f the silversmiths. Most of the 
latter is of Venetian origin ; some pieces bear a mark showing 
that they came from Ragusa ; in one or two cases they came 
from Germany, but the majority came from Italy. The archi- 
tecture of the Slavs was extremely humble, the churches and 
other buildings being very small. Such Slav artists as 
there were were absorbed into the coast towns, where they 
became Romanised. : 

Mr. Puene Sprers said that the ground covered was so 
extensive that he would only deal with one point, and that 
was with reference to the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. 
He wished to help towards clearing away an erroneous general 
opinion that it was in that palace that the first sign of 
decadence from the true Classic style manifested itself. As 
a matter of fact all the changes had their birth in the East, 
where nearly all the new novel features to be found in later 
Roman buildings had their origin. It was said that some 
architects from Antioch came over to Spalato in order to 
design the palace for the Roman Emperor. 

Dr. ArrHur Evans thought that one of the points which 
stood out was the way in which the architecture to a great 
extent depended on the physical and geographical conditions 
of the country. In Dalmatia there was a long line of sea coast 
admirably adapted to prosperous development, sheltered to 
some extent and lying on a great line of intercourse between 
the Greeks and central Europe. There is a civilisation that 
crew from the time when Greek colonists were sent out early 
in the sixth century. So that on the coast civilised life goes 
back to the fourth or fifth century B.c. There are no great 


architectural remains existing there. When the Roman 
influence passed away the interior of the country quickly 
relapsed into barbarism. 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclamation and the meet- _ 
ing closed. | 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. : 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
VII.—_RATING OF MACHINES. 


ita is important, before leaving the study of the freezing — 
machine itself, that we should know exactly how itis rated _ 
and what units are adopted in different circumstances. The _ 
simplest method is, of course, to measure or state the | 
B.T.U.’s which it will eliminate in some convenient space of 

time—say an hour. Unfortunately, however, the figures — 
given on this basis are rather lable to misconception, and 
may by unscrupulous individuals be quite considerably 
manipulated. | 
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This is due to the fact that the number of B.T.U.’s. 
eliminated is entirely dependent on the temperature of 
evaporation, owing to the variation in the density, &ec., of the 
gas. 
To show this in graphic form the curve given in fig. 21) 
has been plotted from the results of a test which was carried | 
out by the writer on a small machine using sulphur dioxide. 
as a refrigerant. The evaporating coils of the machine were) 
immersed in a tank filled with calcium chloride brine, which 
was first heated up to about 70° Fahr., and then the com 
pressor having been started up, reduced gradually to a tem- 
perature of some 15° Fahr. Readings of the temperature 
were taken every quarter of an hour, and from these the weight 
of brine and its specific heat at the particular density beige 
known, the B.T.U.’s eliminated per hour were calculated. 
Such a test, as will be explained later, does not admit of the 
highest accuracy, but for the purpose of comparing the output 
of the machine at different evaporating temperatures 1t 1* 
sufficiently near the mark. 
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Brine temperatures are set out horizontally and the out- 
puts in B.T.U.’s per hour are represented by the vertical 
ordinates. That is to say, if we wish to find the output at a 
brine temperature of, say, 35° Fahr., we must first find the 
point marked 35° on the horizontal base, and then measure 
the height of a vertical line from that point to its intersection 
with the curve. By referring next to the scale of B.T.U.’s 
on the vertical axis at the side the output will be known. In 
this case it is seen to be 10,200 B.T.U.’s per hour. Similarly 
at 21.5° Fahr. the output is found to be 6,000 B.T.U.’s, and 
at 46.5° Fahy, it is exactly double the former amount. 
viously therefore a specification of the B.T.U.’s to he 
eliminated by a given machine would bind the manufacture 
very loosely, unless at the same time the evaporating tempera- 
ture of the gas or the temperature of the medium surrounding 
it (e.g. brine in the evaporator or goods in the cold store) were 
specifically stated. The guarantee would then be perfectly 
binding. 

Although this method is that which naturally first occurs 
to one, based as it is on first principles, in practice it is found 
to be rather too cumbrous for general use, owing to the small- 
ness of the unit. To meet this objection a much larger unit 
is frequently employed, which is exactly equal in magnitude 
to the amount of heat absorbed by one ton of ice in melting, 
and is known as ‘‘ one ton of refrigeration.’’ The latent heat 
of fusion absorbed during the melting of 1 lb. of ice is, we know, 
142 B.T.U.’s, hence the ton refrigeration is equal to 142 
2240= 318,080 B.T.U.’s. On this basis machines are rated at 
so many tons refrigeration per twenty-four hours, and a 
10-ton compressor would in that period eliminate 3,180,800 
B.T.U.’s, or 132,533 B.T.U.’sin a single hour, 

One point arises in connection with this method ; it must 
be remembered when dealing with the capacities of American 
machines that the ton weight in the U.S.A. is only 2,000 lb. 
Hence the American ton of refrigeration is only 0.893 of the 
British ton, and capacities stated in American units are 
higher by 12 per cent. than those based on the larger unit in 
use in this country. ‘The metric ton is, of course, nearly equal 
to the British, but outputs measured in that system are 
usually given in calories. One calorie is the amount of heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of 1 kilogramme of water 
by one degree Centigrade. It is sometimes known, in dealing 
with refrigeration, as the ‘‘ frigorie,’’ and is approximately 
equal to 4 B.T.U.’s. 

A simpler and at: the same time more reliable rmethod 
than either of the two which have been given, is to state the 
actual quantity of ice which the machine will produce in 
twenty-four hours. In fixing this amount due allowance has, 
of course, to be made for working losses, such as radiation, 
&c., and the cooling of the water from atmospheric tempera- 
ture to freezing point. Hence the “ ice-making’’ capacity 
is actually about half the ‘‘ice-melting.’’ The beauty of 
the method is that it states the duty, and at the same time 
specifies the evaporating temperature, since in making ice 
the latter is always constant. The manufacturer cannot 
therefore escape from his guarantee, and, moreover, he can be 
called upon at any time to prove it by connecting up his com- 
pressor to an actual ice-making tank. 

There are, of course, numerous other ways of stating the 
output of which a given machine is capable, but most of 
these are applied to parficular cases, such as storing meat, 
cooling milk or cream, &c., and will be discussed in their 
respective places. The methods which we have up to now 
considered are those which can be applied universally without 
reference to the purpose for which the machine is designed. 
Summing them up they may be tabulated as follows :— 

1. B.T.U.’s absorbed per hour. 

2. Tons of refrigeration per 24 hours (1 ton = 132,533 
B.T.U.’s per hour). 

3. Tons of ice made per 24 hours (1 ton ice made=2 tons 
refrigeration). 

To be absolutely accurate in any of these methods we 
should also specify the temperature at which the cooling water 
enters the condenser. If it is high the loss past the expansion 
valve is corespondingly great, and the output is reduced in 
proportion. Taking, for example, a submerged condenser 
with water entering at 50° Fahr., the effect of raising this 
temperature to 60° Fahr. would be, in a sulphur dioxide 
plant, to reduce the output by only 2.67 per cent. Hence it 
will be seen that the loss, although not absolutely negligible, 
is quite a small one. - 


THe late Mr. Benjamin Tabberer, F.R.I.B.A., left estate 
valued at 38,0107. The sum of 1001. has been left to each of 
his clerks, Mr. W. G. Aldridge and Mr. H. Thorman. 


Ob- . 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 

HIS church is now popularly known as St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral. John Stow, who lived at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, states 
on the authority of a communication made to him by 
Bartholomew Linstede, the last Prior of St. Mary Overie:— 
‘‘ Kast from the Bishop of Winchester’s house directly over 
against it, standeth a fair church called St. Mary-over-the- 
Rie, or Overy, that is over the water. This church, or some 
other in place thereof was (of old time long before the Con- 
quest) an house of Sisters, founded by a maiden named 
Mary, unto the which house and sisters she left (as was left 


| to her by her parents) the oversight and profits of a cross 


ferry or transverse ferry over the Thames, there kept before 
that any bridge was builded. The house of sisters was after 
by Swithun, a noble lady, converted into a college of priests, 
who in place of the ferry builded a bridge of timber, and 
from time to time kept the same in reparation, but lastly 
the same bridge was builded of stone, and then in the year 
1106 was the church again founded for Canons Regular, by 
William Pont de l’Arche and William Dauncey, knights 
Normans,”’ 


This has been doubted as to many facts. Probably an 
early Saxon convent was there and destroyed by the Danes in 
the tenth century. Tolerably well authenticated is the fact 
that in 1106 William Pont de l’Arche and William Dauncey 
(or D’Ansey) did renew foundation for Canons Regular of 
the Order of St. Augustine (Black Canons). Very few traces 
of the building then erected remain; it was burnt down in 
1207. 

Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester 1205-43, built 
the chapel on the south side of the choir. It was founded and 
dedicated in honour of God and St. Mary Magdalene, and 
was afterwards used as the parish church; the nave was 
probably built in the time of the same prelate. 

The choir, choir-aisles, and retro-choir a little later. 
Building was in progress as late as 1273, the whole of both 
transepts among other parts being unfinished. The north 
transept was built first, and the south transept about 
1327-77. 

In 1377 fire damaged the nave, and in the time of 
Henry IV. Perpendicular windows were inserted in it. 
The flying buttresses were then removed and the vault fell in 
1469 ; the vault was re-erected as oak-groined vaulting. The 
roof of the north transept was done in a similar manner. 
In 1520-28 the reredos was erected by Richard Fox, Bishop 
of Winchester, and the two upper stages of the tower were 
erected at this time. 

At the dissolution of monasteries the parishes of St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Margaret’s, Southwark, purchased this 
church as the parish church, the two parishes uniting under 
the name of St. Saviour’s. 

The lady chapel, which was east of the retro-choir, was 
let to Master Wilson, corn chandler, till 1624; in 1830 
it was taken down to permit of the approach to the new 
London Bridge. The retro-choir, in the old days used for 
processions, &c., is now used as a lady chapel. The shafts 
to the windows and piers are detached. The stone used is 
very hard and smooth, and resembles Kentish rag. The out- 
side walling is faced with flints. 

In 1821 the choir was restored by George Gwilt, and in 
1822 the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene was removed, and 
south side of choir renewed. 

In 1830 the transepts were restored by Robert Wallace, and 
in the following year the roof of nave and north transept was 
removed, and the church was roofless for seven years. In 
1839 the new nave was erected by Sir Arthur Blomfield, and 
the high pews, gallery, three decker, floor above choir (seven 
steps) were taken down and removed. It is interesting to 
note that among pilgrims to Canterbury from this church are 
John Gower, Shakespeare, Massinger, and Fletcher. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A CHURCH IN REINFORCED CONCRETE. DESIGN FOR GRISSELL ~ 
GOLD MEDAL, 1910. 


| 
ee drawings we reproduce were submitted by Mr. | 


4 Mortey in the competition for the Grissmn1 gold | 
medal of 1910, and in our opinion ran the successful 
design very close. 
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FILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI AND THE 


RENAISSANCE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HERE are few items so wholly illustrative of Medieval 
beauty and feeling as some of these decorated chapels at 
Florence, and one does not wonder at the enthusiasm either of 
the critics or at the raptures of Ruskin in discussing them. 
Upon a wall of this chapel the visible church is typified by 
the Duomo of Florence, which has its proper nave of four 
bays but with flying buttresses, and an octagon crowned by a 
cupola of very similar pointed form to the present one sur- 
rounded by the semidomes of the transepts and eastern 
tribune. But it is important to observe in this carefully 
drawn representation, in which we find early perspective ner- 
yously making itself evident, the fundamental variations 
from the present cathedral. Some of these are the existence 
of flying buttresses, as well as the extending raking buttresses 
to the transept apses, also the treatment of the square angles 
of the octagon, but chiefly the absence of the great upper 
story of the octagon, corresponding to the drum of a dome, 
with its eight eyes. Some difference will be noted in the 
setting out of the vaulted apses to the transepts, the apices 
of which are built in front of the walls, but we observe that 
a lantern is added to the dome. The whole forms an unmis- 
takable representation of the Duomo, about half a century 
before Brunelleschi erected his dome, which, apparently so 
long before, was decided upon and accepted both in its general 
lines and defined intentions. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton has pointed out that after 
the calamity of the plague of 1348, in which Boccaccio 
declares that more than 100,000 died within the walls of 
Florence, one of the natural consequences was a sudden out- 
break of pious superstition. Numerous sums had been given 
and bequeathed by dying men to the Church, so that when 
order was restored to the community the Church found itself 
richer than ever before. To quote Professor Norton :— 

‘‘Old things had passed away; old designs appeared un- 
suited to the new conditions. To such a spirit the Duomo, 
begun sixty years before, in days of comparative weakness, 
seemed hardly to correspond with the demands of the more 
lavish and luxurious age. Florence was more pre-eminent 
than ever among the cities of Tuscany, and her Duomo ought 
to be representative of her present power and wealth. 
Accordingly, and doubtless after much deliberation, it was 
resolved, ‘out of regard to the magnificence of the commune 


and the riches and fame of the city and the citizens,’ to adopt 


a new design for the Duomo on a grander scale than that of the 
building planned by Arnolfo. The breadth was to remain the 
same, perhaps in order to preserve the beautiful side walls 
already constructed; but the walls were to be raised about 
21 feet, the length was to be increased by more than a third, 
and the central area and the eastern end of the church were 
to be vastly enlarged. This change of design required not 
only the destruction of the work already done within the 
walls, but also the strengthening of the foundations, and a 
doubling of the facade wall.” 

Professor Norton adds :— : 

‘‘This reconstruction of the Duomo has been generally 


overlooked by the historians,’ and ‘‘it appears that only a 


general scheme of the reconstruction was adopted, leaving the 
consideration of details until the time when, in the progress 
of the work, a decision in regard to them might become 


“necessary. Probably all that remains of Arnolfo’s building 
are the foundations and part of the interior brickwork of 


the facade, and the side walls for about 175 feet eastward 
from the front.”’ 

Francesco Talenti was appointed architect, having suc- 
ceeded the celebrated Andrea Pisano, and in 1357 the digging 
for the foundation of the new piers was begun. 

Ruskin has fallen upon the vast scale of the interior with 


zest in his ‘‘ Mornings in Florence’’; the contrast to the 


: 


scheme of the conventual and collegiate cathedrals of France 
and England which employ a developed multiplicity of parts 


_to give measure to the eye is very marked, but the difference 
might almost be described as that of one mind to many. The 


simplicity and homogeneity of the design of the plan, the 
apparent thinness of the side walls being that of the pre- 
existent design, is attractive and architectural. I would 
venture to urge that to a mind prepared to admit all the 
charms of the nave of Westminster, with its lofty proportions 


and narrow vistas, it should not necessarily be impossible, 
difficult, or provocative of that eloquent vituperation cus- 


tomary to the last generation of enthusiasts, to accept and 
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* A paper read before the Architectural Association on 
March 18, by Prof. Beresford Pite. 


though approaching double its span. 


value the purpose and dignity of this great provision cf 
width, spaciousness, and reduction of pillar area evident in 
the huge municipal nave of Florence. This spaciousness 1s 
Italian, the vast cool enclosure in the hot sunny climate is 
a phase of ecclesiastical design required by circumstances, 
and is here achieved with constructive skill and common 
sense not inferior to any traditional development of Medixval 
buildings in northern circumstances with different materials. 
The rubble core and ashlar facings of the north make greater 
demands upon the floor space than the slender brick piers cf 
the south, and in a just comparison it is not so evident that 
the nave of Florence deserves Mr. Ruskin’s narrow but bitter 
judgment that ‘‘the most studious ingenuity cculd not 
produce a design for the interior of a building which should 
more completely hide its extent and throw away every common 
advantage of its magnitude than this of the Duomo of 
Florence.”’ 

It would be tedious if interesting to digress upon the 
variations in Medieval building north and south of the 
Alps, and tempting to enter upon the uncertain influence here 
of the building guilds of Northern Italy, though each 
digression has a bearing upon our subject. It will .be im- 
possible however to appreciate Brunelleschi’s task unless it is 
borne in mind that the progressive development of Medieval 
cathedral building is regulated and marked by the construc- 
tion of vaulting. The fact that it was necessary to vault 
the nave occasioned the whole series of factors of aisles 
and buttresses, and conditioned the plan of transepts and 
eastern extension. The use of the pointed arch had enabled 
vaulting chambers of all shapes and sizes to be constructed 
with facility in diverse materials by the employment of ribs 
which gradually assumed to themselves nearly all the con- 
structive qualities. This rib principle left the spaces between 
without strains or stresses, so that they were filled in with the 
lightest material, or even left in an open veil of tracery, as 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel. In Italy the use of brickwork for 
vaulting enabled the fillings to be extended, but it never 
became the practice there, as here, to multiply the strengthen- 
ing ribs for the sake either of stiffening the vault or for 
eesthetic reasons. The earlier and later Medieval vaults of 
Italy, alike, were quadripartite in system, and, as at Flor- 
ence, of the greatest size, the nave having a width of 55 feet, 
and consisting of only four immense square bays. The nave 
of Westminster Abbey having a clear width of 35 feet, employs 
twelve bays in a similar length of 240 feet. 

The principle of both is, however, the same; the 
rectangular chambers of the vault at Florence are spanned by 
pointed arches, having stone ribs at the intersections and 
brick cells between. 

The boldness with which the principle of stone groin 
ribs with brick filling had been employed in the vast span 
of the nave seems to have convinced the builders that no 
greater difficulty_would attend the vaulting of the octagon. 
It may be remarked here that the use of tie-rods to the 
vaulting and arcades of the nave is an economy designed to 
dispense with flying and other buttresses, and that where the 
octagon was placed, and masses of wall occur which provide 
abutment for the great arches, neither protruding buttresses 
nor tie-rods are employed. 

The enormous scale of the octagon, 135 feet across, with 
the choir stalls grouped in the centre, was to provide the city 
with the grandest temple then in Western Christendom, and 
if the cupola shown in the fresco of the Spanish chapel were 
superposed upon the basis of Talenti’s octagon, but little 
diminution of its external glory and none of its internal 
beauty or usefulness would have been sacrificed. 

The greater work began in 1357 was pushed on, and ten 
years later the four bays of the nave were nearly completed. 
Many consultations with the Board of Works ensued, and 
difficulties soon became apparent., In 1368 work was begun 
on the eastern apse, and in 1369 Talenti was succeeded by his 
son. Municipal funds being required for other objects, among 
them the erection of the Loggia de’ Lanzi from Orcagna’s 
design, it is not till 1382 that activity at the cathedral is 
again evident, for in 1383 the building of the chapels to the 
choir was commenced and commissions distributed for 
sculpture. In 1407, after nearly forty years, the eastern 
tribune, with its five chapels, was completed, and at the 
threshold of the Cinquecento the construction of the octagonal 
vault could no longer be deferred. : 

IT have little doubt that it was believed that the vault of 
the ancient octagon baptistery of St. John, opposite the west 


front of the Duomo, and so well beloved of all Florentines, 


afforded all the precedent requisite for that of the Duomo, 
The baptistery vault 
consists of a plain-pointed brick arch springing from each 
side of the octagon without ribs and very closely represented 
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by that of the completed Duomo. It was not a dome; the art 
of building domes, we might assert, was, if not unknown, 
certainly not practised by medizeval builders, even when 
circular, and therefore lending themselves to domical treat- 
ment as in the case of the Baptistery at Pisa. These buildings 
were simply groined with pointed vaults; but in Florence 
both the prototype at the baptistery and the greater example 
at the cathedral are polygons—i.e. octagonal. 

It would be a longer digression to consider the relation of 
domical construction to the planning of Christian churches. 
The Pantheon at Rome presents no difficulty, the plan being a 
circle and the dome a semisphere. By the time Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople was erected the method of poising a 
circular dome above a square plan upon piers, by means of 
pendentives, had been attained, and Anthemius of Tralles had 
earned the compliment for Justinian of suspending his dome 
from heaven by a chain. 

St. Mark’s at Venice is an Italian instance of a Con- 
stantinople method, and its group of five domes is entirely 
pre-Gothic, each being supported on four pendentives. A true 
dome is a vault—that is, one which is arcuate on plan as well 
as in section, horizontally as well as vertically, having the 
strains equally distributed throughout its hemisphere, with- 
out constructive ribs, and therefore without the distinction 
that exists in Gothic vaulting between the rib and the web. 
The true dome is, theoretically, as homogeneous as an inverted 
earthenware basin, and the Gothic vault is as distinct in its 
texture as an opened umbrella with its armature of ribs and 
flimsy filling. 

The four centuries that lay between St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and the octagon at Florence-obscured most singularly from the 
vision of the hide-bound guildsmen the attractive power of 
the dome as a constructive method. Known but unknown, 
not scorned maybe, for they decorated them with the 
Oriental quaint cupolas of the fourteenth century which give 
character to the Piazza of St. Mark, but ineffective and 
buried as far from their building practice as radium. 

Another aspect of domical vaulting, however, was not 
quite foreign to the Medieval builders of Florence. The 
fresco in the Spanish chapel depicts an octagonal cupola 
crowning the cathedral with a domical form having external 
dignity and beauty, forming a feature by which the building 
would be recognised as domical, and entering into the per- 
spective and landscape with a graceful curved outline that 
is the proper complement of the apsidal tribunes around its 
base. 

This external domed outline was practically new to 
Medizval building, the internal cupolas and lanthorns of 
Italian churches being covered with roofs. and concealed 
behind screens of arcades and colonnades. Yet neither the 
fresco of the Spanish chapel nor the dome erected by Brunel- 
leschi quite convince us that the external aspect of the dome 
had esthetic influence or value to that generation. It was 
not until a later period in Bramante’s career that there is 
clear evidence of appreciation of the usefulness of the dome 
to external effect. 

But a generalisation citing the Pantheon at Rome first 
as accomplishing the successful employment of the dome as a 
vault, Sta. Sophia at Constantinople as achieving its support 
upon pendentives high above the free area of the floor, 
Florence as sustaining the lantern necessary to crown its 
external aspect, and then St. Peter’s at Rome and St. Paul’s 
at London, as developing alike both the external and the 
internal values of the dome, is useful, interesting, and 
relatively sound. The doubtful point is whether Brunelleschi 
and his contemporaries at all desired to emphasise the dome 
as such externally, and whether it was a motive in the design 
or not. I would suggest from the standpoint at which he 
and they stood, still in the Middle Ages, that external com- 


position as such was not present to their minds. The har-— 


monious lines and geometrical masses of the plan related to 
the vault system, and the elevation of these masses was deter- 
mined statically through the exigencies of the vaults so that 
constructive and not esthetic reasoning led to the extrusion 
of the great mass of the octagon vault in its really mag- 
nificent constructive form. 

The competition of sculptors inaugurated in 1401 for com- 
pleting the series of bronze doors to the baptistery marks an 
epoch in the development of the arts of sculpture and bronze- 
founding. The competitors were selected, and young men are 
found among the six; Filippo Brunelleschi was but twenty- 
four, and Lorenzo Ghiberti, whose panel was accepted, was 
twenty. The great reputation of these two young men in 
their own community may be safely assumed, and each more 
than justified this early promise by strenuous work in later 
life. It is stated by a biographer of Brunelleschi that the 
commission of assessors proposed to divide the commission, 


who gives Brunelleschi the credit of déclining the work under | 


the circumstances; but in any case the work was given to 
Ghiberti towards the end of 1403. Vasari’s story of 
Brunelleschi’s journey to Rome, accompanied by his attached 
friend and junior by nine years, Donatello, seems to require 
further proof, as Professor Norton notes that Donatello 
appears as assistant to Ghiberti both in his first and in a 
further agreement for the execution of the gates. It is clear, 
however, that Brunelleschi, who was of good family, sold 
some property, and with the proceeds paid the expenses of 
his visit to Rome, the first of many—and it appears that he 
worked at his handicraft as a goldsmith, and exercised his 
mechanical genius at making clocks, maintaining himself 
thus, but not without visits home again from time to time, 
The condition of Rome after practically a millennium of 
decadence cannot easily be realised. The great city had been 
for centuries in a repellent condition of decaying splendour. 
The Imperial monuments had not yet attained the credit and 
charm of picturesque ruin under which Piranesi knew them, 
and were nothing more than the dilapidated symbols of a 
departed glory. The exile of the Popes during three-quarters 
of the fourteenth century, the rival Popedoms (the Couneil 
of Constance which settled them was held in 1414), the fac 
tions and troubles crystallising in Rienzi had all tended to 
divert from Rome any tendency to regard it as an emporium > 
of monumental art. The fame of pagan and persecuting 
Rome was still obnoxious in its monuments, and the scenes 
of martyrdom had not yet become sanctified by artistic as. 
well as religious tradition. | 
As we have already seen, the treasures of classic literature 
were gradually being revealed, mainly through more cordial | 
relationships with Constantinople at the end of the four | 
teenth century, but the morning of the glory of the architec- | 
ture and arts either of Greece or Rome was unknown when | 
Brunelleschi visited Rome, an eager artistic Florentine, | 
probably disappointed at the clouding of his hoped-for pre- | 
eminence in his art of sculpture by Ghilberti, though still | 
strongly possessed with a zealous patriotism and fully con- | 
scious of the steps taken for completing the greatest cathedral | 
of Italy. ] 
It is not difficult for us to realise what Rome could reveal | 
to such an intelligent artist. Just breathing emancipation | 
from tradition, and conscious that Ghiberti had struck a 
freer and fresher note in sculpture than any before, the 
strong genius of his young admirer and follower, Donatello, 
tended in the same direction, and we are told pretty stories | 
of how Donatello ‘‘ had eyes only for sculpture ’’—the great | 
antiques were not then unearthed—while Brunelleschi de- | 
voted himself to the monuments. Vasari writes—and hoy | 
sympathetic every travelling student must feel as he reads !— 
that ‘‘he took no time either to eat or sleep, but every 
thought was of architecture which was then extinct; 1 | 
mean,”’ he says, ‘‘the good old manner, and not the Gothic - 
and ‘barbarous one, which was much practised at that 
period.’’? Vasari imaginatively describes his interest in the | 
Duomo at Florence :— 
. ‘*He never rested while in Rome until he had well pon- 
dered on all the difficulties involved in the vaulting of the | 
Ritonda (the Pantheon) in that city, and had maturely con- | 
sidered the means by which it might be effected. He also well 
examined and made careful drawings of all the vaults and | 
arches of antiquity ; to these he devoted perpetual study, and 
if by chance the artists found fragments of capitals, columns, | 
cornices, or basements of buildings buried in the earth, they | 
set labourers to work and caused them to be dug out.” i] 
Vasari imputes immense activity to him, and probably 
confuses the studies spread over many visits at different 
periods of his life. He adds :— 
‘‘Nor did he rest until he had drawn every description of 
construction, temples round, square, and octagon ; basilicas, | 
aqueducts, baths, arches, the colosseum, amphitheatres, and 
every church built of bricks, of which he examined all the 
modes of binding and clamping, as well as the turning of the 
vaults and the arches.”’ | 
Brunelleschi appears to have been again in Florence three 
years after the competition for the bronze gates in 1404, as. 
he matriculated as a goldsmith on July 2 in that year; the 
celebrated guild, which included modellers, workers in metal, 
and painters. To obtain civil rights it was necessary for all 
Florentines to belong to one of the guilds of art, which were 
represented in the civic government by twenty-four Consuls. 
The Signoria or members of the chief government acted in 
conjunction with the Consoli in initiating such works as the 
baptistery gates. The patrons of the cathedral works were — 
the clothworkers, and it appears that in November, 1404, the 
Board of the Works appointed a Commission of four Consuls 0! 
the clothworkers, and nineteen special commissioners selectec 
from the goldsmiths’ and masons’ and carpenters’ guilds 
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Among the goldsmiths we find Ghiberti and Brunelleschi ; the 
reference to the Commission was the cornice to the external 
walls. An interesting example of these Gothic bracketed 
parapets can be observed on the Loggia de’ Lanzi; that to 
the cathedral was built in the accepted manner, and no im- 
press of Classic idea seems yet apparent as an evidence of 
Brunelleschi’s Roman studies, On February 16, 1405, the 
Commission dissolved. The building works at the cathedral 
proceeded slowly, and in 1407 the eastern tribune was 
finished, and those to the transepts were well forward. 

It is probable that Brunelleschi spent the ensuing years 
until he was forty at Rome, a reputation for knowledge. of 
architecture, however, accruing to him at home during the 
period of his absence from Florence. He must not be re- 
garded as a disappointed sculptor who exiled himself from his 
own field of executive art through jealousy of an accom- 
plished rival, but as having discovered a new source of in- 
‘spiration and study in that combination of mechanics, 
geometry and art afforded by the buildings of ancient Rome 
from which he could not tear himself away. We do not find 
him again in Florence until 1417, ten years after the Com- 
Mission about the cornice, when the Board voted him ten 
golden florins for drawings and work connected with the 
cupola. By this time the walls of the octagon had been 
raised above the surrounding roofs by an additional stage 
which provided a great clerestory; and the eight round win- 
dows or eyes were in progress. 

It is not easy to understand how this stage can have been 
reached without the adoption of some well-defined scheme for 
‘the vaulting, as the elevation above the abutting walls re- 
moved it beyond the possibility of employing them as but- 
tresses. The provision of this drum storey lifted the cupola 
vault from the category of Gothic vaults, and at once placed 
it among the long-forgotten and forsaken series of domes 
originating with the Pantheon at Rome, and developing in 
‘the later epoch of Byzantine architecture. A dome poised 
‘upon a drum has to provide for its own thrusts, which should 
be reduced to a minimum by horizontal arcuate construction, 
and can then be counterpoised by weight placed vertically 
upon the haunch as in the gradene of the Pantheon. The 
Gothic pointed vault, however, could not exist even momen- 
tarily without the ample lateral abutment of flying buttresses 
or massive walling ; and it has already been pointed out how 
iron tie rods provided for this in the vaulting of the nave. 
I must confess to the strongest suspicion, though there does 
not appear to be direct evidence to support it, that the eleva- 
tion of the cupola is due to Brunelleschi’s advice, and that 
his observations at the Pantheon convinced him that what 
had been done by the ancient Romans was not beyond his 
powers. It is certainly highly probable that this height 
would not have been erected without reliance upon some guide 
or scheme for dealing with the thrusts of the vault. In any 
case, embarrassment attended upon the Board ; the Guild of 
Master Masons seem to have exhausted their traditions, and 
the actual need for an impossibly big centring upon which to 
build the vault, after the manner of the baptistery, though so 
much larger, brought the works to a standstill. 

The variation from the Spanish Chapel fresco raises the 
‘whole question of the use of working drawings; it would 
‘appear that designs existed, of which the fresco of the 
completed Duomo is evidence, and yet the deadlock and 
absence of prevision would indicate that drawings of any 
practical value did not exist, as they would have obviated 
progress to the point up to the edge of the impossible. 

An anonymous contemporary of Brunelleschi’s, whose 
work is the probable basis of Vasari’s as well as of other 
biographers, tells us, ‘‘ But if the master builders had seen 
difficulties, Philip showed them far more. And someone 
asking, Is there, then, no mode of erecting it? Philip, who 
was ingenious also in discourse, replied that if the thing was 
really impossible, it could not be done; but that if it were 
not so, there ought to be someone in the world who could do 
the work.’’ The recorded payment of ten florins was not 
probably made only for this philosophic stimulant, but for 
advice and work in connection with the whole drum storey 
‘and its eight suspiciously Roman eyes. 

Between this year (1417) and 1420, when Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti, and Battista d’ Antonio, master mason, were jointly 
appointed to build the cupola at a salary of three florins a 
month each, there was much evident controversy, and there is 
in the anonymous biography and in Vasari much picturesque 
description of indecision on the part of the Committee, 
‘rivalry on the part of the “ profession,’ and strategical 
-manceuvres between Rome and Florence by Brunelleschi. 
Amidst it all, the fact ultimately emerged that the professed 
'sculptor-goldsmith, but amateur builder, had science and 


skill enough to make him confident of his ability to design : 


scaffolds and construct a vault upon the huge octagon, 
135 feet across, that would stand either without abutment or 
cross-ties, The three years’ discussion and disputation 
amounted to a conviction that the little, clear-headed man of 
forty-three could do it, and his mystifications and secretive- 
ness, his sudden absences, and vigorous assertiveness, were 
the means by which this conviction was produced. 

The joint appointment of the popular artist Ghiberti, with 
his strong local interests (Florence had become enthusiastic 
over his bronze doors), and of the recognised professional man, 
Battista, seems, under the circumstances, reasonable, though 
the difficulties of joint control were little compared with those 
of joint reputation which were ultimately involved. This 
latter point was everything to such a character as Brunelles- 
chi’s, and led to the squabbles with Ghiberti, and to the ulti- 
mate demonstration that Brunelleschi could and would carry 
the works to successful completion alone. 

A competition was inaugurated on August 19, 1418, for 
the designs for the cupola, and a premium of 200 florins 
offered, the time extending to December 12. In the next year 
Brunelleschi and Ghiberti each were commissioned to make 
models on a large scale, and Brunelleschi employed 
Donatello to assist him with Nanni di Banchi. A brick model 
was made, based on his Roman studies, exhibiting the ap- 
parently impossible feat of how to build a dome without 
centring, an achievement derived from the Pantheon, and 
embodying the fundamental difference between a dome erected 
in horizontal rings or series, each complete and supported on 
its predecessor, and the medizyval groined rib to which, from 
the springing, a wooden centring piece was necessary. 

The Board of Consuls appointed four additional citizens 
as assessors to assist them in deciding, and spent some months 
in anxious deliberation upon the models. Brunelleschi pre- 
sented a report which has been preserved in the pages of 
his biographer and Vasari. The latter depicts the author 
as previously discussing with the committee in such growing 
heat at their inability to understand him that they ordered 
him to leave the room, which he, refusing to do, was 
removed @ la suffragette, though ultimately, however, as we 
have seen, he was appointed with two colleagues. 

The report is of sufficient clearness to guide us to an 
understanding of his scheme, and may be cited at some 
length :— © 

‘‘The difficulties of this erection being well considered, 
magnificent signors and wardens, I find that it cannot by 
any means be constructed in a perfect circle, since the extent 
of the upper part, where the lantern has to be placed, would 
be so vast that when a weight was laid thereon it would soon 
give way. . I have, therefore, determined to turn the 
inner part of this vault in angles according to the form of 
the walls, adopting the proportions and manner of the 
pointed arch, this being a form which displays a rapid 
tendency to ascend, and when loaded with the lantern each 
part will help to give stability to the other. The thickness of 
the vault at the base must be three braccia and three- 
quarters ; it must then rise in the form of a pyramid, de- 
creasing from without up to the point where it closes and 
where the lantern has to be placed, and at this junction the 
thickness must be one braccia and a quarter. 

‘A second vault should then be constructed outside the 
first to preserve the latter from the rain, and this must be 
two braccia and a half thick at the base, also diminishing 
proportionally in the form of a pyramid in such a manner 
that the parts shall have their junction at the commencement 
of the lantern, as did the other, and at the highest point it 
must have two-thirds of the thickness of the base. There 
must be a buttress at each angle, which will be eight in all, 
and between the angles in the face of each wall there shall be 
two, sixteen in all; and these sixteen buttresses on the inner 
and outer side of each wall must each have the breadth of four 
braccia at the base. These two vaults, built in the form of a 
pyramid, shall rise together in equal proportion to the 
height of the round window closed by the lantern. There will 
thus be constructed twenty-four buttresses, with the said 
vaults built around, and six strong and high arches of hard 
stone, well clamped and bound with iron fastenings, which 
must be covered with tin, and over these stones shall be 
cramping-irons, by which the vaults shall be bound to the 
buttresses. The masonry must be solid, and must leave no 
vacant space up to the height of five braccia and a quarter ; 
the buttresses being then continued, the arches will be sepa- 
rated. The first and second courses from the base must be 
strengthened everywhere by long plates of hard stone laid 
crosswise, in such sort that both vaults of the cupola shall 
rest on these stones. Throughout the whole height, at every 
ninth braccia, there shall be small arches constructed in the 
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vaults between the buttresses, with strong cramps of oak, 
whereby the buttresses by which the inner vault is supported 
will be bound and strengthened ; these fastenings of oak shall 
then be covered with plates of iron, on account of the 
staircases. The buttresses are all to be built of hard stone, 


and the walls of the cupola are, in like manner, to be all of 
solid stone bound to the buttresses to the height of twenty- 
four braccia, and thence upward they shall be constructed of 
bricks, or of spongite, using the lightest. Eight ribs of 
marble shall be formed at the angles of the external surface 
of the cupola of such thickness as shall be requisite ; these 
shall rise to the height of one braccia above the cupola with 
cornices. Thus the cupola shall be constructed after such 
manner as shall be determined by the masters who may have 
to build it, since practice teaches us by what methods to pro- 
ceed.”’ 

This remarkable document shows actually the parting of 
the ways between rib-vaulting and domical construction, the 
horizontal linking together of the buttress ribs with lateral 
arches, the provision of double vaults, and the clear percep- 
tion of the effect of putting weight upon a semicircular vault 
all evidence an intelligent discerning analysis of the Roman 
examples. 

Another address by Brunelleschi runs as follows :— 
“Doubtless great things are always difficult to accomplish, 
and if ever anything was difficult, this affair of yours is more 
difficult than you perchance are aware, for I do not know 
that even the ancients ever vaulted a vault so terrible as this 
will be. And I, who have often thought on the armatures 
required within and without, and what means could be in- 
vented so that men could work on it with safety, have never 
succeeded in solving the difficulty, and I am dismayed not less 
by the breadth than by the height of the building. If, in- 
deed, it could be covered by a spherical dome, the mode 
might be adopted which the Romans employed in construct- 
ing the dome of the Pantheon, but here we must adopt an 
eight-sided design with such joints and bindings of masonry 
as will be most difficult to execute.” 

The design included a great bond of timber near the base, 
bound with iron ties, to encircle the dome and collect any out- 
ward thrusts; this was completed in August, 1423. The 
position, intention, and design of this tie is interesting in 
connection with the Italian practice of relying upon ties to 
their Gothic arches ; this bond timber has answered its pur- 
pose fully, and realising that the whole stability and success 
of the vault consisted in maintaining a horizontal system by 
means of the connecting arches between the buttresses, we re- 
gard this timber bond as an additional precaution illustrat- 
ing the same principle. 

We cannot stay to dwell upon the interesting story of 
Brunelleschi’s relationship with the Guild properly charged 
with building, who actually once locked him up for 
being a blackleg, or his professional difficulties with 
Ghiberti, whose appointment resulted in nothing but un- 
pleasantness. Brunelleschi’s mechanical and organising 
genius found ample scope in the design of flying scaffolds and 
screens, after that the vault had risen to a point where it 
became dangerous to the workmen, but consistent perseverance 
with the system of horizontal binding by arches, the wooden 
bond, and series of stone cross-ties between the two vaults 
succeeded, so that at length on June 12, 1434, the cupola 
closed over the central space. In the words of Professor 
Norton, ‘‘It had grown slowly, marvellously, in the eyes of 
all beholders, who saw its walls rise, curving over the void 
without apparent support, held suspended in the air as if by 
miracle. Brunelleschi’s fame was secure, henceforth his 
work was chief part of Florence.’’ 

Pope Eugenius IV. fled from Rome to Florence in 1434, 
where he was welcomed, and with great pomp consecrated 
the church on Lady Day, bestowing the Golden Rose upon 
St. Mary of the Flower. The work on the cupola was not 
completed until 1436, when on August 30 the Bishop of Fie- 
sole mounted the dome to bless it. The lantern still re- 
mained to be its crown. For this Brunelleschi had made a 
model, but the co-operative idea was so strong that other 
designs were invited and considered, among them one by an 
adventurous but aristocratic lady, whose appearance in such 
an undertaking seems to have excited the contempt of Vasari, 
who says that even ‘‘ a woman of the house of Gaddi ventured 
into the competition.’’ It will be remembered that Taddeo 
Gaddi was appointed architect a century earlher to com- 
plete Giotto’s campanile, and was the painter with Memmi 
of the Spanish Chapel. 

Meetings and discussions ensued, and on December 31, 
1436, the Board unanimously decided “‘ that the said lantern 
should be constructed and built according to the model of 


Philip Master Brunelleschi, and that the ordering and execu- 
tion of the work should be committed to Philip.”’ 

The procuring of marbles for this work and some years of 
delay ensued, together with war, plague, and contentions. 
The funds fell off, Brunelleschi’s salary was reduced one- 
half ; for three years there is no record of work. In 1446 it 
was resolved that ‘‘ Philip, who said that he could do the 
work,’’ be appointed ‘‘ sole overseer for the term of his life” ; 
with the extraordinary qualification but ‘‘no longer,” at a 
salary of 100 florins annually. 

Brunelleschi was now sixty-nine, and died on April 16, 
1446, without seeing the completion of the lantern; there 
was genuine and wide sorrow at his death; his body was 
laid within the Duomo, and it was ordered that the marble 
slab upon it should be inscribed ‘‘ Filippus Architector.” 

This paper has now for a considerable time trespassed 
upon the moments of the night, and apology is needed for its 
want of compression. 

Brunelleschi’s life-work was not, however, confined to or 
limited by the completion of the Duomo; in 1420, the year 
of the model of the cupola, he began the erection of the 
mortuary chapel for the Pazzi family in the cloister of 
Santa Croce, a small rectangular apartment covered by a. 
most interesting convoluted dome supported upon penden-_ 
tives. This work exhibits with fulness the charm of Brunel- 
leschi’s power as a draughtsman and designer; the elegance, | 
refinement, and originality of the whole are wonderfully 
fascinating and characteristic. The original vigour of the 
vaulted atrium, with its delicately-moulded attic storey and | 
beauteous frieze; the delicacy of the doorway and the entire | 
freshness and grace of the relief and treatment make this | 
work a gem of Renaissance, as it indeed is its first full archi- | 
tectural flower. A work such as this exercised a powerful im | 
fluence in Florence as justifying Brunelleschi’s confidence im | 
himself, though no part of his work at the Duomo offered the | 
artistic scope of this little building. His intimates, Dona- 
tello and Luca della Robbia, assisted in the frieze and im- 
ternal roundels and plaques. 

The beautiful series of drawings by Mr. A. R. H. Jackson | 
published a few years ago in the Architectural Association | 
Sketch Book, illustrate this building most fully. It may be 
remarked that the dome has no external expression. 

In 1421 he designed the portico to the Foundling Hos- | 
pital, which has the celebrated Bambinos of della Robbia, a 
work characterised by the same delight in graceful propor-| 
tions and refined mouldings, qualities which, it may be noted, | 
were not derived first hand from Classic precedent, but m- 


fused by his own genius. 


In 1426 the foundation of the great church of San Lorenzo | 
was laid ; in the simplicity of this plan and the great success 
of the order and arcade, the same quality of refined grace is | 
working upon a basis, well laid, of early basilican planning. 
The late Roman tradition is laid aside, and the architec- 
tural value of the order demonstrated without pedantry or 
antiquarianism. | Li 

_ The sacristy, the older one of San Lorenzo—the Medici 
Chapel, with the monuments by Michel Angelo, being called 
the New Sacristy—is also one of the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful buildings of Florence. The dome is employed upon 
properly-developed pendentives over the square apartment, 
and again over the altar recess. The fresh originality and 
freedom is very interesting, the architect evidently feeling 
his way to originality in dealing with his problem, reflecting 
with ease and pleasure the fruits of his classic studies., 

The church of San Spirito was begun in 1428, and follows 
San Lorenzo very closely both in plan and effect 5 these make 
a remarkable pair of churches, like sisters resembling each 
other with a charming family grace and elegance. 

No work of Brunelleschi’s after the Pazzi Chapel has such 
a direct appeal to an eye jaded with the later richness of the 
Renaissance than the Badia at Fiesole, illustrated and des- 
eribed with enthusiasm by Mr. Anderson. It illustrates 
remarkably that the discovery of the inexhaustible store of 
Classic ornament, and of its luxurious use, had not in any 
way corrupted a strict and almost Puritan taste in the em- 
ployment of decorative features ; the cloister, the chapel, and 
the refectory are simply delicious in their delicacy, and 10) 
complete value accorded to each ornamental feature and 
element. The proportions are not guided by any convention, 
and are fresh and natural to the building. The carving 
evidences the fastidiousness of a goldsmith in dealing with a 
rare opportunity in a precious metal. =. | 

The civil buildings that fell to Brunelleschi are ee 
few nor unimportant. His reputation brought him private 
patrons, for whom he designed the immense Pitti palace; _ 
the setting out of the immense fagade to the Piazza 1s his: 
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though the front to the Boboli Gardens is later, and by Am- 
manati. The Pazzi family palace, now Quaratesi, is another 
example of this class. Both are characterised by breadth, 
simplicity, and strength. Originality is avoided, the Tuscan 
type being adopted with small refinements throughout, but 
a larger breadth is always maintained. 

These buildings laid or preserved the lines upon which the 
Florentine palaces afterwards developed, Brunelleschi’s great 
pupil Michelozzo continuing his tradition with power in the 
great Riccardi palace for the Medici family. 

The whole pathway of Renaissance architecture was now 
prepared, lines of progress and discovery made possible, and 
precedent provided. The onward march of the movement is 
from Brunelleschi to Michel Angelo, through a century of 
wonder as we look back through the mists of ages and recon- 
nect it with the work of painters, sculptors, and craftsmen. 
What the movement owes to Brunelleschi it is not easy to 


estimate ; the debt is at once so great and so involved with the - 


completion of medizvalism. 

Renaissance architecture did not come to Florence, as to 
France, England, and the rest of Europe, by emulation and 
report of already achieved wonders, but it was created, though 
recreated in a sense, by Brunelleschi’s enthusiastic studies, 
force of personal character, and marvellously refined archi- 
tectural discernment. Whether or not the nineteenth cen- 
tury in England in any way reflects the fifteenth century in 
Italy is a fancy with which it would be tempting to play, as 
with a dream which exaggerates extremes of delight and 
absurdity. Have not we known more Brunelleschis than one 
among our student enthusiasts? Have we not wrestled with 
clients’ problems and immeasurably bold achievements? And 
is not England decorated with nineteenth century monu- 
ments of architectural individuality, triumphant expositions 
of all the virtues of foreign study and home conquest ? 

But where is our Duomo? Where has the problem of 
a changing epoch fallen into our hand? For this we wait; it 
may come yet; so learn patience, perseverance, and profes- 
sional pride from Brunelleschi. 

_ Mr. Beckwitn Spencer, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
Professor Pite, said he wished as a layman in architecture to 
say how greatly he valued a lecture on Brunelleschi from a 
practical man. Many writers were often in error regarding 
architectural facts, so that one became often sceptical of books 
and placed more value on lectures from an architect with 
inside knowledge. The description of the spaciousness of the 
Ttalian churches had interested him, and he wondered whether 
Gothic architecture was introduced into Italy for a deliberate 
purpose. They knew that it was introduced by the Fran- 
ciscans, who were popular preachers, and they could quite 
understand that the old style of churches did not provide for 
them adequate accommodation. They wanted churches with 
nencumbered space, churches where people could see and 
hear, and so they introduced the new Gothic style from France, 
but it was never fully adopted in Italy. As to Brunelleschi 
himself, the time was a period of transition in Gothic and the 
style of the grand old manner of building, and Brunelleschi 
was the decisive factor in architecture as Giotto was in paint- 
jing and Donatello in sculpture. It was valuable to know the 
pause for the revival of the dome in building was esthetical 
and constructional, and it was also one of the points in a 
lecture on Brunelleschi which an architect could expound to 
students. 

_ Mr. Watrer Cave seconded the vote of thanks, and said the 
zreat point which’ Professor Pite had emphasised in his lecture 
was the individuality of Brunelleschi and how he appeared 
to connect.the Gothic work with the Classical and the 
Renaissance. He did not think the Gothie work ever took 
1old in Italy, and like so many other things it did not live, 
since it was true that anything which came from the West to 
the East rarely succeeded. Art came from the East and 
worked its way to the limits of Europe, but the Gothic style 
was going back when it went to Italy and so was doomed to 
failure. The connecting link between Spain had been most 
plearly shown, and so too it had been proved that the Classical 
lome was built on Gothic lines. Wren at St. Paul’s started 
iway on a new principle and left Gothic alone. 

Mr. H. H. Starnam said Brunelleschi was a man who com- 
dined enthusiasm with a strong practical knowledge and 

‘eeling for construction, but it was remarkable to hear of the 
‘equisite care he took in putting ties all round his dome. He 
1ad wondered why with an octagonal base Brunelleschi did not 
ry making a circular plan dome with small pendentives at the 
ingles, since it would have been easier construction. He 
wished to ask Professor Pite if there was any information as 
90 the exact way one course was put upon another, for when he 
hought of the great octagonal dome he was rather curious to 
‘now how Brunelleschi managed to erect it without scaffolding. 


Another point which struck him in seeing the illustrations of 
the large doorways was the delicate restraint in which the 
mouldings were handled and the absence of the usual projec- 
tions seen in Classical cornices. 

Mr. Atan Porrer said the problem of the dome over- 
shadowed the whole of Brunelleschi’s life, and until two years 
ago the construction of the dome without centring was quite 
a mystery. The suggestion then made, which seemed to be a 
practicable one, was that the inner shell of the dome was the 
permanent centring of the dome, and just as a circular dome 
on plan was built so to speak on a double arch and ring, so 
Brunelleschi constructed the eight sides of his dome on eight 
flat arches, that was horizontally, which would create a thrust 
at the angles, and to counterbalance that thrust he placed large 
buttresses, which were really the buttresses of the shell and not 
ribs, as was so often stated. Professor Pite had dealt with 
Brunelleschi’s studying in Rome. One thing which struck the 
speaker on that point was that he went to Rome with an in- 
tention, an ambition to dome the cathedral at Florence, and 
the difference between going to study with a definite instead 
of a general intention was very great indeed, and he must have 
given his time chiefly to the study of construction. The 
speaker wondered if in his study of the Pantheon the effect of 
the portico afterwards influenced Brunelleschi’s design in 
Florentine churches. 

Mr. H. P. G. Mautz said he supposed they were all agreed 
that Brunelleschi was one of the greatest of the known archi- 
tects, and from the lecture they had just heard they might 
conclude that the architecture of all great architects was one of 
construction and not of scenery, The more they studied the 
history of architecture and the great works of the past the 
more they realised that so far as their education as architects 
went it must be a matter of construction. 

Professor Pires briefly replied to the vote of thanks and 
the meeting terminated. 


COLOURED RELIEFS AND MOSAIC.* 


\HERE are two methods of decoration especially suitable 
to wall surfaces of considerable area—mosaic and 
coloured reliefs. The first, indeed, cannot be used to any 
advantage except over a considerable area; the second, it is 
true, can be quite attractive in small spaces, such as an easel 
picture, but its proper use, its monumental use, is as a decora- 
tion of great panels or friezes on walls of a goodly size. 
Apart from the details of design and execution there are 
such important considerations as to how they are best used and 
the sort of lighting and wall-surface which develop their 
special qualities in the best way. A wall which is to be 
covered with mosaic, for instance, does not need to be so well 
lit as one which is to be used for coloured reliefs, which more 
nearly approach the effect of a wall painting. In fact, there 
is no doubt that a mosaic if it contains much gold, which is 
the case in all the really splendid mosaics, wants very little 
light, and that from small and numerous windows. The 
small lights round the base of an apse, as in the case of San 
Marco in Venice, is perhaps the ideal result. San Marco 
altogether, with its numerous small windows, gives a most 
sumptuous effect of a mosaic interior, though the mosaics 
themselves are no better than in many other churches. The 
basilica-shaped church, as in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 
or the two San Apollinare at Ravenna, does not give to mosaic 
the opportunity of showing its full beauty. This is rather an 
interesting fact, for as a rule one believes that a method of 
decoration is the servant of and is, as it were, the child of the 
style of architecture by which it is developed, and suits. no 
other so well. But mosaic was for at least three centuries 
used as a decoration of basilicas only ; the apsidal ends of 
these basilicas showed to the more sympathetic architects the 
peculiar suitability of curved surfaces for the expression of 
the true glory of mosaic. The result was the evolution of 
the Greek cross plan and the construction of such churches 
as San Vitale at Ravenna—which, however, was never 
covered as intended with mosaic—and San Marco. Curved 
surfaces and a dispersed illumination not too strong is the 
best to express the glory.and mystery of mosaic. Also it 
should be considerably above the eye. and in considerable 
quantity; when in small quantities it looks quite cheap, 
though it is not, and the effect 1s very trumpery. It is un- 
fortunately quite considerably used for altar pieces nowadays. 
The ‘‘ Last Supper,” by Leonardo, is a favourite subject for 
this treatment, and the fact that such a great picture 
produces such an odious result is one of the clearest proofs of 
the great artistic law that a material in which a work is 
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executed must govern the design. Mouldings are to be 
avoided when mosaic is used as the decorative dominant 
factor. It can be taken round the windows, or from the wall 
on to the soffits of arches with the most charming effect; a 
glittering uneven gold line appears at the angles, this varla- 
tion of the little pieces of gold giving the line a pleasant 
variety, and one which is obtained in the most natural way. 
In association with mosaic it is obvious that no other strong 
colour is wanted. Stained: glass only fights with it, and 
painting is too weak. Coloured marble columns and panels 
with bronze and gilt metalwork seem to be the best treatment 
for the spaces below the mosaics ; with them and on their own 
level nothing else can live. 

~ For coloured relief a wider use is possible; it is not so 
dominating and will bear and be helped by the association of 
other forms of decoration. It can be placed low down, in 
which case it should be carefully wrought and highly finished ; 
or it can be high up, when large planes of simple surface 
will have a good effect. In the former case the sculptor’s 
work, the beauty of relief, will have much to do with its 
attraction ; in the latter it is more a painter’s work, the relief 
being used merely to give a greater strength than it would 
have.if the surface were flat. It is remarkable how great is 
the superior carrying power of a slightly raised coloured 
surface at a distance when the fact that it is raised is im- 
perceptible. But the resulting effect will be one of colour, 
and the success of the design will depend on the spacing and 
the colour. 

Coloured relief has not been so prominent a form of 
decoration as mosaic, and has not attracted the attention 
of such good masters. As a result, therefore, there is more 
fun to be got out of experimenting with it, and it is more 
likely to be a leading form of art in the future. Mosaic has 
had a great and long innings. It was the principal form of 
interior decoration for about a thousand years. From the 
second or third century to the thirteenth all the great schemes 
of interior decoration and some few, though they are not so 
successful, of exterior decoration are in mosaic. Very little 
fresco remains of those early years, and that is poor stuff. 
An art which has had such a history is not so likely to have a 
fresh outbreak of development as one which has been com- 

_ paratively neglected. 

Of course coloured reliefs of a sort are to be found all 
over the place. Every theatre and music-hall, almost every 
public-house, has them—of a sort. But one very seldom 
sees them nowadays done by men of personality, of original 
ideas ; they are just pieces of ornament modelled by one set of 


men and coloured and gilded by another set; they are not 
modelled and coloured as one work under the control of one 
mind, they are usually chosen as modelling first and then 
coloured and gilded in rather a haphazard way alterwaage | 
Now any colour scheme (any form of decoration, that is, in 
which the colour is the principal factor) must be designed in| 
colour. A piece of modelling or a drawing of form coloured 
afterwards is but a timid experiment, or perhaps an overbold 
one. This does not mean that in happier days when there was 
a tradition in the arts it was impossible for one man to) 
suitably colour another man’s work in form; but then they 
had the experience—the workshop not the text-book experi: 
ence, of generations to help them. They were all brought up 
in, were saturated with, the same style. Experience had 
taught them what sort of pattern suited this or that moulding 
and what sort of colour arrangement suited the lighting and» 
aspect and altitude of the work they were doing. ‘ 
Lét it be assumed that a definite space or spaces are to bt 
treated with coloured relief. It is important that the subjec 
chosen should add to the significance of the building—for 4) 
church the story of the Bible or examples of moral nobility anc 
steadfastness as exemplified by figures of the saints anc 
martyrs. In a secular building, a town hall for instance, at 
expression of the civic virtues and social duties, somethin; | 
to arouse the spirit of pride in the deeds of predecessors ant 
to show that the individual is absorbed in the stream 0. 
municipal life, the great lesson of the subordination of th: 
individual to the common welfare. For other buildings 
other subjects, each will suggest what is most fitting. Th 
subject settled, the next thing is to decide the scale of thi 
figures or ornament and to get out a sketch of the whole wor! 
in colour. This sketch is of course but a tentative thing 0 
settle the destination of the colour and approximately na 
the colour is, but water colour on a piece of paper camo 
accurately express the effect of work yet to be done on @ raise. 
scale; and as for the parts which are to be gilded, gold pain) 
on paper gives but the slightest suggestion of it. Neverthe 
less the colour sketch is extremely important as the shapes © 
the masses of colour must be decided there if the colour used 1) 
the finished work may be changed. The colour sketch is prac 
tically a map just as the colour sketch for a stained-glas 
window isa map. And it is important to decide on the shape 
of the colour spaces beforehand in this map, because when yo" 
get to the modelling, when the whole surface will be just 
sheet of clay of the same colour, the temptation to alter th 
design so as to get lines which are more agreeable, or seem 4 
the moment to be more agreeable, is very difficult to resis! 
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/The lines which tell in the modelling, and which as a 
sculptor one is inclined to regard as of the greatest im- 
portance to the design, are not always the lines which are 
the effective ones in the finished work when coloured. Also 
it is the shapes rather than the lines which matter most at 
the end. In a relief one side say of a head will hold shadow 
and tell more definitely as an outline than the other which 
_secures the light; but when the head is coloured the shadow 
tells but slightly, but the head as a whole tells distinctly 
against the background. 

Parts where the flesh shows (heads and hands and feet 
and what not) are particularly awkward details to treat, and 
should be very definitely settled in the preliminary sketch. In 
the nature of the material these portions are sure to show 
rather distinctly if at all a rich or vigorous colour scheme is 

employed, so that slight alterations which in the clay only 
tend to improve the panel may, and often do, develop awkward 
little shapes and ungainly angles when the colour is apphed. 

Now having settled on the scale of the work and on the 
colour scheme, you proceed with the modelling in clay, either 
| for plaster or a fired material. The relief will depend on the 
lighting of the position in which the work is to be placed, and 
‘its height up. It never needs to be very high relief to get the 
best colour effect ; very high relief like work in the round has 
often been Polonads but the result seems to be much inferior 
to that obtained by a more reticent treatment.. A very slight 
relief will make the work tell much more distinctly at a 

considerable distance than the boldest painting on the flat. 
For work which is high up very simple and well defined planes 
are all that is needed, and all that will tell. Subtlety of 
modelling on the surfaces would be quite wasted though when 
near the eye you cannot have the work too elaborate and 
careful. The great thing is to get the drawing good and the 
masses of colour well distributed. 
_ The modelling is the part which takes the longest to do, 
jand it is a most attractive and interesting part of the work. 
Altogether the making of a coloured relief is one of the most 
enjoyable forms of occupation possible. It combines the 
_ pleasures of designing good outline, modelling relief, with all 
the delight there is in varying the delicate planes, and the 
_ joy of sumptuous colour, combined with gold and silver if 
desired. 

When the clay model is finished it is cast in plaster. If 
it is wished that the finished work be in a durable material it 
can be fired in lucent plaster, which will last for centuries if 

out of the reach of damp and rough usage. In either case the 
suction of the surface is stopped with white shellac. After 
the ground is thoroughly stopped, but not enough to make it 
shine, such parts as are required are gilded, whether to be left 
in gold or to be used as a ground for colour. Aftér that is 
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done and a few days allowed for it to set the colour may 
be commenced with. Ordinary artists’ colours with wax 
may be used, white or paraffin wax dissolved in turps as 
a medium to stop the shine of the paint. Tempera can 
be used, but in that case the surface must not be washed or 
sprayed for a considerable time, while oil has the advantage 
that it may be washed a very short while after it is laid on. 
Of course anything approaching realism in the colouring is 
impossible, lurid tints being undesirable; it 1s an architec- 
tural decoration, and demands a man with the faculty of 
designing colour.. In the application of the colour itself per- 
haps the best results are obtained by doing it in various stages 
—putting a colour on and wiping it off, and here and there 
from the more prominent parts; then when dry putting 
another colour over it and wiping it away so as to show the 
first coat here and there ; sometimes using transparent colours, 
sometimes opaque, letting a colour le in the crevices of 
drapery and applying another to the raised parts to get a 
better effect. There is no end to the variety to be obtained, 
and experience only can teach how much can be done. The 
treatment lends itself to any amount of elaboration. The 
effect of one plane surface of paint resembles that of those 
disagreeable little images of saints in ecclesiastical decorators’ 
shops, images that have done a good deal to prevent the general 
use of colour with form nowadays. A broken effect of colour 
is necessary ; but most necessary is the sense of colour. Pat- 
tern may be added to it, or anything else to make it more 
sumptuous and splendid ; but the essential thing is to keep 
the colour in mind when doing the modelling. Arrange the 
folds of the drapery to hold shadows when it is desired to 
enrich the effect. Have little raised folds when it is desired to 
make light lines tell by wiping the colour off them. There are 
all sorts of ways of varying the surface in order to give the 
colour as much variety of quality as possible. 

Strong colour is good, but no colour has its full brightness 
in this material as it has on a white canvas. This is because 
of the inequality of the surface on which it rests. One colour 
which is extremely useful and beautiful is black ; blue is never 
very pure looking, somehow red tells very well. But the best 
results are got by combining strong colour with gold. 

A mosaic decoration is composed of definite separate pieces 
of glass not varying greatly in size. Much of the old mosaic 
consisted of pieces of from 4 inch toginch square ; pieces larger 
than this latter are not common. The interstices between 
these pieces are an important element in the general effect, 
and can be used to gain some variety of quality to the surface 
by making them wider or, narrower as may be desired, thus 
allowing the colour of the cement or putty, as it is called, in 
which the tesseree are set to affect the general colour. This 
all-over quality given by the interstices naturally makes for 
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a certain monotony in texture, and is one of the reasons why 
mosaic is unsuited to anything approaching realism. It 
gives a certain flatness which is eminently agreeable in a 
decorated wall surface and one which seems to demand a 
certain austerity or stiffness in ‘the design. The florid works 
of the later masters all look as if they were executed under 
protest, as it were, and were substituted against their will 
for a more fluid and facile method, such as oil paint. They 
miss the attraction proper to mosaic, and what attractions 
they possess are obtained in spite of instead of with the help 
of the material used. These remarks apply to work designed 
by some of the greatest artists who ever lived, such as Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Raphael. The effect of flatness is assisted by 
the fact that the colour masses in mosaic do not look so strong 
as the colour of the individual pieces of glass would lead one 
to expect. This is partly because of the interstices, partly 
because of the tesseree not lying absolutely smoothly, though 
this has been achieved with lamentable results—and being 
made of glass the surface of some few of them is sure to reflect 
the light somewhat at whatever angle you stand to them. 
An additional reason is that the tesseree being many of them 
more or less transparent themselves hold a little shadow 
from the piece above or from the putty which lies between. 
Whether the shadow is above or below or at one side depends 
of course on where the lighting comes from. The slight shine 
on the surface of parts naturally affects the warm colours 
more than the cool ones, which lose comparatively little. 

After a sketch has been made giving the general design 
and colour scheme, cartoons are made of the actual size of the 
work. These are coloured, and often the tesserze are marked 
on them or at least on parts of them, showing the direction 
in which the lines of tesseree are to go, a very important con- 
sideration, and one which affects the merit of the result enor- 
mously. These cartoons may be made any way—oil, water 
colour, pastel, or tempera. Pastel has the advantage that 
any colour may be exactly repeated, but it gets badly knocked 
about on the scaffold if the work is done in situ and from the 
front. On the whole water colour seems to answer best. 
When the cartoons have been made there are two methods of 
executing the work. The quickest is to lay the cartoons on a 
flat table and to match the colour with the tessere, laying 
them face down on the cartoons on the spot of colour they 
match. When the whole cartoon is done in this fashion, or 
a sufficient amount of it not to be too unwieldy, cement is 
spread over the tesserze and a slab of slate placed over the 
whole; when set this is taken up and turned round and the 
finished mosaic is seen on the front. This is a quick and 
straightforward method, but its disadvantages are that you 
can never see the front until the work is finished and unalter- 
able, and that there is an unpleasant smoothness in the 
surface (though it is true there are various tricks in use to 
‘modify this), and also that as the work is done in rectangular 
slabs usually of the same size it is possible that they may 
show when placed in situ. A most disastrous instance of this 
is to be seen in what must have been one of the most mag- 
nificent of the old mosaics in the Lateran Church at Rome, 
where the great apse is quite ruined. 

The other way is longer and therefore more expensive, 
but it is much more interesting, and it is possible to see what 
is going on and to make any alterations which may seem 
advisable—alterations in colour, in size of tesseree, in width 
of interstices, or in direction of lines of tesserze, which latter 
often occurs. The wall on which the work is to be placed must 
be dry and with sufficient roughness to form a key for the 
cement or putty. The wall is soaked well with boiled oil, and 
after a day or two the putty is applied to as much of the 
surface as is expected to be covered before the putty sets hard. 
On this is picked out from a tracing the portion of the cartoon 
intended for it. ‘Then the worker, with the cartoon behind 
him and his tray of tesseree at hand, commences matching the 
colours and pasting the tesseree into the putty side by side 
usually showing the cut edge not the front of the piece. 

Something should be said as to the cement or putty. Port- 
land cement is often used, but there are various mixtures of a 
more slowly drying nature. An early formula gives a simple 
admixture of slaked lime and Tibertine marble dust in the 
proportion of one to three. Sometimes a little linseed oil 
was used. A formula accepted by the later workers after the 
Renaissance was powdered travertine 60, slaked lime 25, raw 
linseed oil 10, boiled Iinseed oil 6. Care should be taken in 
exterior work to use a mixture which will not be affected by 
the heat. 

Naturally the skill of the executants varies a good deal, 
and as it is not possible to reproduce exactly in glass the 
colour of pastel or water-colour on paper a great deal will 
depend on the taste of the individual. For this reason, if for 
no other, it is best to work from the front, as then the designer 


can keep in constant touch with the workers and can talk 
things over with them whenever any difficulty comes up. 

Mosaic is the most splendid and the most permanent form 
of wall or ceiling decoration. But its limitations must be 
studied and respected or it will exact a terrible revenge. 
With the exception of stained glass no decoration can he 
more satisfactory and delightful when properly used, and 
nothing more overwhelmingly disastrous when forced beyond 
its scope. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) makes a special 
feature of Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear’s sixth paper on 
‘‘Tllustrations of the Widening Refinement in the Architee- 
tural Exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum,” in which atten-— 
tion is directed to the church of St. Alpin, Chalons; the 
Balaban Aga Mesjid Mosque at Constantinople; the church 
of St. Loup, Chalons ; the church of St. Ouen and the cathe- 
dral at Rouen; the cathedrals at Rheims, Amiens, and Laon; 
and the main doorway of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) has in recent issues 
illustrated the successful designs for the Rougevin prize in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, a cottage ornée at Crozant by M. Henri 
Geay, and the centring for the new Pont du Moulin des 
Pierres, over the Valserine. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) confines its illustrations to the 
work of two architects, Professor Jan Kotera of Prague and 
Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott. A charming little house, delight- 
fully situated, of which Professor Kotera is the architect, is 
the villa for Dr. Tonder at St. Gilgen. 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) continues its account of Oud- | 
Deventer, giving some excellent illustrations of the seventeenth 
century work thereat. A new town house at Dordrecht is also 
illustrated and some of the treasures of the museum at 
Zutphen. 

Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) gives a 
description and several views of the exhibition buildings at 
Aarhus by the architect Carl Berner, the design of which is 
based on a variety of sources of inspiration from Greek Dorie 
to the dernier cri in art moderne. 

Industrial Engineering (New York) gives an account of the 
hypocaust heating of the workshops of the Morse Chain Com- 
pany, Ithaca, New York, which is described as ‘‘a radical 
departure from the usual methods.’’ It is not particularly 
novel in modern work, asthe Bourse at Vienna had an im 
stallation of a similar heating system a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Stone (New York) illustrates the new Municipal Building, | 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, of which Messrs. Cope & 
Stewardson are the architects, and in the interests of stone 
shows several examples of the failure of concrete masonry in 
the church of St. John, Brooklyn, built ten years ago, this 
offering a counterblast to the much-puffed Edison scheme of 
houses ‘‘ poured while you wait.’’ 

The Architectural Review (Boston, U.S.A.) illustrates 
some small houses and two churches by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson, one in Texas and the other in Alabama. Views 
of Mr. Ernest Newton’s house, Luckley, Wokingham, are also 
given. 

The Scientific American (New York) gives a number of 
views of the rock-cut buildings and ruins of Petra from 1e- 
cently taken photographs. 

Engineering Record (New York) publishes a number of 
letters from architects who have specialised in mill buildings, 
expressing their opinion of the value of the practice of boring 
longitudinal holes, with cross ones for ventilation, through 
timber posts as a preventive of dry rot. The general opimon 
seems to be that the practice has no effect on the development 
of dry rot. A description with illustrations is given of the 
constructional steelwork of the New York Municipal Build- 
ing, of which Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are the archi- 
tects. 


Mr. Joun Garurcx, of Berkeley Lodge, Ashtead, and of 
Sloane Street, S.W., builder, who died on February 16, aged 
seventy-four, left estate of the gross value of 88,863/. 10s. 5d., 
of which the net personalty has been sworn at 39,2401. Qs, 2d. 

Since the passing of the new American Tariff Act, pro 
viding for the free entry of works of art over twenty _ 
of age, and antiques over 100 years old, the value of the ex- 
ports from Britain to the United States has materially 1” 
creased, the American Vice-Consul-General in London Te 
ports. During August, September, and October of 1908 the 
value of art and antique exports was 75,153/., but during the 
same period of 1909 the value of the exports rose t 
1,339,5161. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, April 18. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : Paper on ‘‘ The Architec- 
ture of Adventure,” by Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.R.IB.A. 
Liverpool Architectural Society : Annual General Meeting. 
Architectural Association : Play ‘‘ Arctia” at the Royal Court 
Theatre, London. Also on Tuesday. 
Royal Society of Arts : Mr. A. B. Searle on ‘“‘ Modern Methods of 
Brickmaking.” (Cantor Lecture 2.) 


Wednesday, April 20. 


Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Paper on ‘‘ Art, Architecture, 
and the Assistant,” by Mr. E. J. Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., at Bed- 
ford Head Hotel, Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


Thursday, April 21. 

Concrete Institute : Paper on ‘‘ The Effect of Sewage and Sewage 
Gases on Portland Cement Concrete,” by Mr. Sidney SEL 
Chambers, at the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, S.W. 

Royal Society of Arts : Paper on ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts of Tibet 
and the Eastern Himalayas,” by Mr. J. Claude White. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
a setting our students a water-colour sketch as the sub- 

ject for March we realised that we were imposing a 

hard task, for few architectural students at an early 
period of their career can be expected to have attained 
proficiency in the use of water colour. This medium is, 
however, valuable to the architectural student as a means 
of training both his feeling for colour and his appreciation 
of mass and surface rather than line, a corrective that 
is particularly necessary to an architect whose daily work 
in an office leads him to attach too much importance and 
to become too much habituated to the representation of 
buildings by hard lines and flat washes. 
_ Water-colour sketching is moreover a most enjoyable 
pursuit and relaxation for holiday times, fascinating in 
itself at the same time that itis a means of improvement 
for the architectural student. Hence we by no means 
regret that we have asked the members of our club to try 
their hand at water colour, and though the present results 
are not all worthy of being hung in the water-colour room 
of the Royal Academy exhibition, they in most cases give 
hope for the future, and we would exhort those who have 
made their first attempts on this occasion to persevere 
and steadily practise the art of drawing in water colour, 
so that when next we set a similar study we may be grati- 
fied by obvious improvement. 

Those who have already attained some proficiency will 
not need to be urged to further efforts, as they have 
already, we doubt not, felt some of the pleasure that 
comes from the use of colour and brush in the delineation 
of architecture, 


The tyro in water colour must at the outset put on one, 


side all endeavour to reproduce all the detail that he sees 
and still more all-that he knows to exist in the subject 
before him, which, by virtue of his architectural training, 
he is apt to suppose that he sees and to attempt to include 
in his drawing. It is almost impossible in a water-colour 


_ drawing to draw, for example, all the tiles that are on 4 


| in the office drawings they always tint the 


roof, and eyen were it possible it would be undesirable. 
Elimination, therefore, must be one of the first principles, 
and selection must follow it. In a water-colour drawing 
it is nob the number of bricks in a chimney-stack but 
their contribution of colour to the whole that counts. 
The architectural water-colourist should try to clear his 
mind of the knowledge that the building before him is 
constructed of brick, of timber, or of stone, and roofed 
with tile or slate or lead, but regard it as a collection of 
_a vast number of patches or dots of different colours or 
_ tints of varied shapes. ! 
_, Some of our students have been unable to forget that 
windows blue, 


and so have done the same in their sketch, following in 
this as in other matters the conventional colours of work- 
ing drawings. Another great fault also derived from office 
work is the use of flat washes. These must be avoided 
like the plague in water-colour sketching. There are no 
flat washes in any actual building even when it is brand 
new and fresh painted, and still less anything approaching 
a flat wash in the objects before us that are the work 97f 
nature and not of man. 

One of the first things, therefore, to be learnt in the 
technique of water-colour painting is the laying on of 
washes that are not flat, but that approach somewhat to the 
infinitude of variation that exists in what is actually before 
us as we draw. Although a nearer approach to this in- 
finitude may be obtained by stippling with many small 
points of colour, we should advise the architectural 
student in his earlier stages to avoid stippling and the 
use of a quite or approximately dry brush, and to rely on 
broad washes of broken colour, endeavouring to obtain the 
variation in the single washrather than by repeated overlays 
or glazing of tint upon tint. When he has attained pro- 
ficiency in the spreading of a broad single wash of broken 
colour then he can glaze this with other similar washes 
and pick out brilliant and strong points of colour, but even 
so the practice of glazing and stippling should always be 
very charily employed in water-colour sketching. The 
untouched wash left to dry as it falls from the brush is 
always more beautiful in a sketch than the painfully- 
worked-up imposition of tint upon tint, in glazing and 
stipple. 

The beginner in water colour must not suppose that 
because he is attempting to paint, he need not therefore 
trouble to draw. Painting is drawing in colour, and per- 
spective and form must receive as much careful attention 
when the drawing is in colour as when it is in black and 
white. 

Chiaroscuro, the treatment of light and shade, must 
also be considered, and as a water-colour sketch usually 
takes some time, the artist has to be careful that he is not 
led into the error of painting part of his picture with the 
lighting that obtains at the beginning of his work and 
part as it is at the end. The sun often travels a con- 
siderable distance between the commencement of a sketch 
and its finish, and shadows at different angles give an 
absurd falsity to a drawing. 

Tone and atmosphere are closely allied in painting. 
There should be careful study of gradation of tone, and as 
a general rule, though, like all rules, not without exeep- 
tion, strong tones are suitable for foreground and lighter 
ones for background. In this way a sense of atmosphere 
and distance is conveyed. The term ‘‘ atmosphere ’” is 
one frequently used in the criticism of painting and means 
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SHIPTON HALL, SHROPSHIRE, (From “The Manor-Houses of England.”) 


. 


the effect of the atmosphere in the modification of what we 
see. It applies not only to the strengthening or weaken- 
ing of tone, but affects also the actual tint of colour, as, 
for example, a hillside near at hand may be strongly and 
even brightly green, but, viewed at a distance, becomes 
blue or purple. 

Of the elementary principles of painting we have left 
to the last the most important—colour. In colour the 
temperament of the artist is most strongly expressed. 
Some men will never be skilful colourists, for it is not in 
them to appreciate the harmony of colours; but most of 
us have some sense of colour, and this is capable of de- 
velopment. When an architectural student sees before 
him something that pleases by its colour he must put on 
oné side the conventions of the drawing-office and en- 
deavour to see what actually are the colours before him, 
and by persistently so doing he will be surprised to find 
how many tints there are in buildings, even as in natural 
objects. He must not say to himself, ‘‘ There is a red brick 
wall; I will put on a wash of Venetian red for that.’”’ If 
he looks carefully and closely he will find that his red 
brick wall requires quite a number of pigments from his 
box, yellows and browns, even blues and greens, as well 
as reds. Elimination and selection may be necessary, but 
once again the importance of broken colour must be 
enforced. 

Space does not permit us to say all that might be said 
on the subject of water-colour drawing, but, having ex- 
plained some of its more important fundamental prin- 
ciples we recommend our students to bear these in mind, 
and, basing their work thereon, endeavour by constant and 
assiduous practice to improve their technique and facility. 
We can assure them that they will obtain much pleasure, 
as well as an increase of their artistic ability, by continu- 
ing the pursuit of water-colour sketching. 

We will now proceed with the criticism of the draw- 
ings we have received. 

Mr. Srantey E. Miyns must learn to avoid hardness 
and refrain from drawing lines in a water-colour sketch ; 
at the same time careful drawing is important. One must 
not falsify perspective because colour is used. Mr. 
Mryns’s colour is not satisfactory, being too hard, and 
the preponderance of blue in the louvres of the tower of 


‘ St. Mary the Virgin, Cottingham, near Hull,”’ is neither | 
true nor pleasant. = | 
Mr. Cuarues T. Warretey has chosen a subject im | 
‘* Stanley Palace, Chester,’’ that would have made a good _ 
picture with more wise selection of point of view. As | 
it is the red brick chimney-stack is the most striking | 
feature. There is not sufficient carefulness in the draw- | 
ing, while the colour is too monotonous and flat, par 
ticularly of the timber work. The light and shade is | 
false. The tree rendering in particular requires more | 
study and practice, but with these there is hope for | 
Mr. Wurrsvey in the future. 7 | 
‘“ Sans Peur.’’ sends four sketches, of which the best | 
is that of the ‘‘ Palace Eye, Wells.’’ As a picture it is | 
spoilt by the overhanging tree in the top left-hand corner, | 
which would be better omitted. The colour of the other | 
foliage does not harmonise well with that of the stone- | 
work, and in this some of the architectural detail is ex- 
pressed with too much harshness. The “‘S.W. Tower, 
Wells,’’ suffers from the hardness of the shadows in the 
tower, which should have been treated softly to give 
atmosphere and a sense of distance. The trees in ther 
compromise between impressionism and literalness are 
marred by the treatment of the timber, trunks and boughs. | 
A tree does not present so much of its skeleton structure | 
in front with all the foliage behind, but is a more or less 
round object. The ‘‘ Old House, Wells,’’ by “ Sans 
Peur,’’ has also too much harshness in the drawing of the) 
woodwork of windows, though the treatment of the wall 
surfaces is good. The cobble stones are too much iD 
evidence. One does not want in a water-colour sketch 
to be told exactly how many stones there are in the paving. 
In ‘‘ All Saints Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne,’’ a stronge” 
treatment of the sky would have been an improvement, 
and a judicious grey tone would have softened down the 
harsh silhouette of the tower and of the chimney-stack on 
the right. 
Mr. Reainatp Pywestt has contributed two sketches. — 
one of ‘‘ Lyminster Church ’’ and one of ‘‘ Rustington — 
Church,’’ both in Sussex. The chief fault of Mr. PywELL * 
work is the use of too dry a brush, so that his colour look« 
woolly instead of being full and luscious. His foregrounds 
are not sufficiently-strong. There is also too much unt 
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RAM HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. (From “The Manor-Houseg of England.”’) 


formity of a rather unpleasant blue tint in his windows. 
This is particularly noticeable in the sketch of Lyminster. 

Mr. B. J. Menpuam’s sketch of ‘* Aston Hall ’’ is com- 
mendably bright and sunny, but his treatment of the 
foliage of the hedge leaves much to be desired, and would 
be better if more broadly washed in. There is too much 
sameness of tintin the windows, and the roof of the further 
tower is too strong in colour. 

“ Esek ’’ is a skilful water-colourist, and sends us a 
charming sketch of the ‘‘ Entrance to Tower, Bolton 
Abbey, Yorkshire,’’ which is an accurate and informative 
representation of the architectural detail of his subject and 
at the same time a delicious study of colour. 

~ Nelson ’’ has fairly well treated the building he re- 
presents, known as ‘‘ The Tower,’’ near Mold, though 
his perspective drawing leaves somewhat to be desired: 
but he is sadly lacking in ability to represent foliage in 
colour, while a flat wash of blue sky with hard edges 
intended to represent cloud form hopelessly kills the 
picture. The artist should take as much, if not more, 
care and trouble over the constituents of his picture 
other than the building as he bestows on the latter. 
“ Nelson’s ’’ washes are continued without break of colour 
over too much surface of paper. 

Mr. Water Benwett in his sketch of the ‘‘ Tower of 
St. Mary’s Church, Stoke-by-Nayland,’’ has produced a 
bright and sparkling drawing, but only by means of harsh 
and impossible contrasts of black on white, or at least 
extremely dark colour on very light. He should leave his 
fine and small brushes at home and work for a time with 
a large one full of colour, getting variety into his surfaces 
and less white or almost white paper. 

We have no hesitation in awarding the prize for March 
to “* Hsek,’’ whose work is far superior to that of any 
other student. 


THE MANOR-HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 
| i the whole field of English architecture of the past 
| there is scarcely a more interesting section than that 
of the manor-houses, which occupy a place intermediate 
between the mansion of the noble and the cottage of 
the peasant, and hence are of especial value to the 
architectural student of the present day, whose oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his art is more likely to occur in 
the homely house of moderate size than in the cathedral, 
the mansion, or the costly municipal building. 
| If there is one characteristic of our old manor-houses 
that is more outstanding than another, it is their home- 
liness. Each and all give us the feeling that they were 
| built as a home for the family of the individual squire who 


brought about their erection, and often not only impressed 
upon his own house his own personality, but actually 
superintended the detail of its construction, as we are told 
of Squire Joun Jonzs in his eighteenth-century restora- 
tion of Chastleton. 

Therefore we welcome such a charming presentation 
of the manor-houses of England as we have before us in the 
volume by the Rev. P. H. Dircurrenp,* in which there are 
brought to our ken not only a number of characteristic 
and typical examples, but many little-known specimens 
of the indigenous art of our domestic architecture. And 
yet the full tale is not told, for to do this and to catalogue 
the whole wealth of England’s country-side in manor- 
houses, let alone of similar homes not strictly manorial, 
would need a far larger volume than the book offered to 
all lovers of English art at the modest price of three half- 
crowns. 

The scheme of the author’s work is excellent. After 
some introductory chapters explanatory of the manorial 
system, which may be epitomised in its essence as a 
patriarchal scheme of communities, of which the lord of 
the manor was the head, recompensed by certain rights 
for his maintenance of the privileges of his tenants, Mr. 
DrrcuFrevp, following an exposition of the development 
of plan, deals with manor-houses from the point of 
view of their materials of construction. This is peculiarly 
appropriate to the subject, for it connotes local distribu- 
tion of type, which was always largely based upon and 
influenced by the local material, thus bringing about that 
sense of harmony with its environment that is so 
characteristic of the design of the English manor- 
house. The adherence to the use of local material and 
the development of local type of design were no doubt in 
part due to the comparative isolation of various districts 
by the lack of facilities for intercommunication. As the 
author says:—‘‘ Villages or districts were self-centred, 
owing to the difficulties of communication and transit, and 
different parts of the country preserved their own 
peculiarities little affected by what was being accomplished 
in other parts of the country outside their own little world. 
Some wrought in stone, others in brick, plaster, or timber, 
but the same underlying principle governed all—a wish 
to do their best with the materials nearest fo hand.’’ 

Passing from the consideration of materials in general, 
with the description of many examples illustrative of their 
effect on design, we are treated to an: account of the par- 
ticular treatment of details : first, of theexterior, chimneys, 
22 5h abe 22 


* The Manor- Houses of England. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.8.A. Ilustrated by Sydney R. Jones. (London: B. T. Batsford, 


1910. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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tells us, ‘‘ easier to discover a good manor-house garden 


. | 
porches and doors, windows, roofs and gables; second, | 
of the interior, mantelpieces and fireplaces, staircases, | than one attached to a more magnificent mansion. ”’ 


panelling, ceilings, windows; third, of metalwork in lead The manor-house gardens, more often than those of 


toe] ‘ E 
and iron. In this section we are furnished with many | lordly mansions, escaped the wild mania for landscape 
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sketches, to a large scale, of the details described, which | gardening which permitted the efforts of ‘‘ Capability 
make the book particularly valuable to-the architectural | Brown ’’ and other revolutionists to destroy the old 


student. pleasance. 
Finally, we have a chapter on gardens and their We cannot conclude our review without calling special _ 
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surroundings, an adjunct that was almost invariably part | attention to the 150 illustrations with which this book ig 
of the scheme for a home that the manor-house repre- /adorned. Merely as a collection of admirable specimens 
sented, and although with the degradation that has too | of pen-drawing the volume is worth many times its price 
often reduced a manor-house to a farmhouse, many of | to the architectural draughtsman who desires to attall 
the old gardens have fallen into decay, it is, as our author proficiency in this branch of his craft, for Mr. SYDNEY 
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Jones has proved himself one of our ablest present-day 
exponents of the use of pen and ink in the delineation 
of architecture, and has here given many delightful 
examples of his skill. By the courtesy of the publisher, 
Mr. Barsrorp, we are enabled to reproduce some 
specimens of the illustrations which assist to render the 
monograph on ‘‘ The Manor-Houses of England ’’ one of 
the pleasantest additions to the library of every lover of 
our native architecture that has appeared in recent times. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue incident of the alleged discovery of a signature on the 
famous Rokeby picture of Venus, discrediting the 
hitherto received ascription to VELASQUEZ, has once again 
demonstrated the absurdity of the fictitious and inflated 
values assigned to “‘ old masters.’’ It is beginning to 
dawn on the mind of the Philistine that the question, 
whether this particular picture is worth the 45,0001. for 
which it was purchased and presented to the nation de- 
pends on the accurate deciphering of certain cracks and 
scratches, is preposterous, andthat the value of the painting 
as a work of art does not rest with the determination of its 
authorship. 


Ty the number of the Art Journal for April is an excel- 
lent appreciation by Mr. Rupour Dircks of the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Ernest 
GrorGE, A.R.A., as a painter in water colours. Several 
capital reproductions from Mr. Groran’s sketches are 
given, and though these, of course, lose by translation into 
black and white their distinctive value of colour, it 1s 
remarkable what charming effect they convey in monotint, 
showing Mr. Grorcn’s mastery of values, his power of 
composition, and his fine sense of proportion in 
chiaroscuro. 


Tue Rey. R. T. 8. Touson makes an appeal for funds 
for the preservation of the remains of the Oratory of St. 
Piran, in the parish of Perranzabuloe, on the north coast 
of Cornwall, which venerable sanctuary, he says, ‘‘ must 
be one of the most ancient ecclesiastical buildings in ‘the 
country, having been built by the Irish missionary St. 
Piran in the fifth century.’’ Buried beneath an accumu- 
lation of sea sand some four hundred years later, it was 
discovered in the year 1835 and disinterred. Now by the 
exposure that has followed the removal of the protecting 
sand it has reached a serious condition of decay, to avert 
the further extension of which it is proposed to enclose 
what remains with walls and roof. 


THe draft conditions of the forthcoming competition 
for the Usher Hall at Edinburgh provide for an expendi- 
ture of 65,0001., for which sum is to be built a hall to 
accommodate an audience of 3,000 persons with an addi- 
tional 500 on the platform ; crush-hall and lounge foyer, 
and other accessories. Designs are to be sent in by July 9, 


and copies of the particulars will be obtainable after 


April 18. 


Avr a meeting of the Southampton Cymmrodorian 
Society last week Mr. Cuartes Cooksey advanced the 
theory that Southampton was the first Celtic capital in 
Britain, being known as Trisanton. The claim of South- 
_ampton to be the ancient Celtic city of that name was 
_ based upon historical, archeological, topographical, and 
_ philological evidence which existed in great abundance. 
_ He exhibited several excellent Celtic relics, and added that 
similar discoveries were constantly being made in and 
around Southampton. Amongst the exhibits were Celtic 
coins, a coin of Arsaces II., King of Parthia, about 

_ 225 .B.c.;a shield brace, and the frontal of a skull found at a 
considerable depth quite recently during some excavations 
in the immediate vicinity of the buried Roman city of 
_Clausentum, on the east bank of the river Itchen opposite 
| Southampton. 


These, he explained, were only a small: 


portion of the remarkable discovery of great deposits of 
human remains which had been unearthed during the 
digging of the foundations for a number of small houses 
which are now being built upon this extremely interesting, 
but much neglected site. 


THERE were many references in the ancient chroniclers 
to events that took place in the large and important city of 
Trisanton. Here was buried the great King Lun, who first 
fortified the city and exercised much influence over the 
people, and whose name is preserved now in that of the 
old Celtic city of Ludgershall, in Wilts, on the borders of 
Salisbury Plain. This place was named after the great 
Celtic city of Lutetia, the original Paris, as Carisbrook in 
the Isle of Wight was from Cer Ebrauc, or Evereux, 
another ancient Celtic city upon the same river. Sir 
Brvevers, or Brvts, according to the old British or Welsh 
story, sleeps on the wooded slopes of Trisan, now Ports- 
wood, and where his tomb remained till within the last 
fifty years, when the monument which marked the site on 
Bevois Hill, which overlooks the river Itchen and the 
Roman station of Clausentum, was destroyed, and his 
bones scattered. 


On his second invasion of Britain in B.c. 53, Junius 
Cmsar sailed up Southampton Water, and after a sturdy 
resistance by the Britons took and destroyed Trisanton, 
but, beyond that, Caisar seemed to have done little by 
his second invasion, save to extract at the point of the 
sword a promise from the Britons to recognise the power 
of Rome by an annual payment, and upon this he withdrew. 
To avoid a repetition of this attack the Britons re-esta- 
blished their capital twelve miles further up the river 
Itchen, near the ancient oppidum known as Cer Gwent, 
now St. Catherine’s Hill. Here, in the valley of the 
Itchen, they built their new capital, which they called 
Camelot, and erected a royal palace, where stand the ruins 
of Wallesey, or Wolvesley, Palace at Winchester. To 
protect the mouth of the Itchen they constructed a great 
defensive work at Woolston, considerable traces of which 
are still quite evident, and where within the last few years 
remarkable discoveries of bronze implements and Celtic 
coins have been made. This camp was referred to in the 
account of the invasion of Autus Prauttus in the year 
43 a.pD. as Cer Peris, or Byris, or Bere, which was 
corrupted to-day into Pear Tree Green. The Roman station 
of Clausentum later became the seat of the Roman power 
in this district, and it remained a city till the end of the 


"Saxon period. Winchester continued to be the Celtic 


capital till the more thorough and effectiye invasion of 
Vespasian took place, which broke up the Celtic form of 
government and established that of Rome. 


THE preservative works on Ayr Auld Brig, which have 
been going on more or less continuously for the last three 
years, have now been practically completed, and the bridge 
will again be thrown open to the public in the course of 

the summer. It was at one time thought that it would 

be necessary to rebuild the bridge, but it has been found 
practicable to preserve it as Burns saw it, and so 
thoroughly and conservatively has the work been carried 
out that there is now practically nothing to show for the 
expenditure of over 11,0001. This is preservation of the 
right sort, much to be preferred to a conjectural restora- 
tion of what might have existed in the distant past. 


Tue Finance, Property, and Law Committee of the 
Heriot Trust have come to the decision not to adopt the 
proposals we gave some time back, as made by Treasurer 
LetsHman, for the adoption of some desirable, if a little 
Quixotic regulations for a considerable addition to the 
amenities in the future lay-out of their estates. The Com- 
mittee appear to have been influenced to their decision by 
the feeling that the provisions of the Housing and Town- 
Planning Act, 1909, would do all that was desirable. 
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THE CRAFT OF REPAIRING BUILDINGS.* 


HERE is a striking difference between present-day views 
of architecture and the views taken by those living during 

any great period of building in the past. No people could have 
built so sumptuously as did our forefathers if they had not 
cared greatly for the work which was being done, and we know 
from the ruthless manner in which the Medieval builders 
swept away or altered the work of their predecessors that they 
set no value upon it, but only on their own work. Architec- 
ture in those days was in somewhat the same position as 
electrical science is with us to-day. Everyone understood it 
more or less and everyone was insympathy with it and every- 
one was watching its progress with keen interest. At the 
present time there 7s a little real architecture being done—a 
very little indeed when compared with the enormous amount 
of building which has been going on during the last fifty 
years—and even this little has not interested the public or the 
educated. No. It is only buildings of the past which now 
arouse interest and admiration. To know nothing about 
such buildings might almost be said to mark a man as un- 
educated. We can only hope that all this study will 
ultimately havea good effect on architecture whenever it does 
come to us, and it is clearly our duty to preserve the old 
buildings, at any rate until we can do something better our- 
selves. The mere fact of our caring so much about these old 
buildings is a proof that we are not producing a national 
architecture, because history shows that a people who are 
doing so do not care about anything except their own work. 
As matters stand it is, as I have said, clearly our duty to 
preserve the grand buildings left to us, and above all to 
nreserve them in an authentic condition. This being so, I 
am justified in doing my best to lay before you such know- 
ledge as I have on the way in which buildings can be made 
substantial without robbing them of the qualities which their 
makers gave them, and which we rightly value so highly. 

Now let us consider why buildings need repair. Materials 
decay, but they do not decay without a cause. Snow and rain 
getting through ‘roof coverings is one of the first causes. 
Timber decays by being wetted and dried, and mortar, bricks, 
and stone decay by wet, chiefly through frost expanding the wet 
by turning it into ice and thus forcing the particles asunder. 
Ivy destroys buildings by getting its roots into walls and 
forcing the stones apart and by covering the roofs and pre- 
venting the wet running off and the sun and wind from drying 
the roofs. This brings about the decay of the timbers and 
lathing. Another cause is the giving way of the ground on 
which walls rest. Such a result is generally due to the 
adjacent ground being disturbed, as for example by the 
digging of graves or sinking heating chambers. The ground 
giving way is of course a great danger to any building, and 
besides the causes I have named for this happening there is 
one most insidious one—viz. the water from the roofs being 
allowed to stagnate near the walls and soak into the founda- 
tions, thus making the ground soft and compressible. 

A very common cause of failure in buildings is bad 
mortar. The old builders seem generally to have used loc 


lime, and therefore you will find the best walling in the* 


neighbourhood where the best lime is found. Where blue 
lias lime was procurable you will find instances, as for 
example the castles in Wales, where the mortar is as hard, if 
not harder, than the stone. 

There is, however, one cause of decay which gives more 
trouble than any other. In-years gone by it did not exist, 
and it has greatly increased in virulence since I have watched 
buildings. It is the surface decay of stone and mortar 
brought about by the enormous and wasteful consumption of 
coal at the present day. It is often thought that this only 
applies to town buildings, but it is not so, for the decompos- 
ing elements are carried by the winds and affect buildings 
miles away. Wood smoke does no harm. 

We will now consider how these troubles can be overcome, 
and we will take a concrete example in Sutton-on-Trent 
church tower, which is in Nottinghamshire. It is a 
thirteenth century building with a later stage added. It 
had been in a critical state fora long time. Owing to bad 
mortar the cove of the wall was like so much loose rubble 
and the walls were bulging and settling in spite of support 
being given by iron bands, and fissures were coming between 
the main walls and the angle buttresses. Both the archi- 
tectural and engineering professions had reported that the 
only course was to pull down and rebuild. That is, to put 
modern workmanship in the place of ancient, so that the 
building, when finished, would not have been an old build- 
ing. It is no disgrace that this advice should have been 


* A paper read at Carpenters’ Hall on April 6 by Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, F.S.A., F.R.1LB.A. 
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given, for those who gave it rightly said that it was 
dangerous even to pull it down, Mr. William Weir said he 
could repair the tower without rebuilding and he did so 
successfully. The walls were not only cracked on the face, 
but were splitting vertically in their thickness. What he 
argued was that the walls could not fall down if they could 
not fall outwards. He therefore began by planking the walls 
all over and connecting the opposite faces together by means 
of iron tie rods. Fortunately the original builders had 
worked with putlogs going right through the walls and this 
gave an opportunity of taking the rods through the walls 
without cutting holes, which might have been dangerous. 
When all this had been done the repairs were begun on the 
inside, starting at the ground level, for it was found that the 
foundations were quite sound. Loose stones were removed and 
the core of the wall taken out as far back as the outside 
facing stones. New work of brick and of concrete was put in 
to take the place of the old disintegrated work, and the backs 
of the outer facing stones were carefully bonded into the new 
work, care being taken to prop up the old work above the — 
part being repaired. In one place the outer stone face had 
bulged so badly that it could not be bonded in as the work 
went up, so toothing was left and the bulged portion was 
rebuilt vertically and bonded into the toothing when the rest 
of the walls were finished. 

This tower is sixty feet high and the walls four feet 
thick at the ground level, with a six-inch set-off at the first 
floor and another six-inch set-off at the belfry level, so that 
the fourteenth century top has three feet walls. The expense 
of doing the work was less than two-thirds the cost of re- 
building. 5 

I have hardly said anything about how the tower was re- 
paired, because if you can successfully renew or make good 
a portion of a wall measuring, say, two feet each way, and 
you slowly carry this process on, in time the whole will be 
new. Do not think that it is necessary to renew the whole; 
some is always good enough to strengthen and retain. At 
Sutton-on-Trent the whole of the original work outside was — 
kept as the original builders left it, with the exception of 
the bulged face. The process of taking out old work and 
putting in new can only be properly learnt by seeing it done, 
and our present knowledge is the result of many years of 
effort and experience. You know that the Romans were 
very good builders, and that one of their methods of building 
was to have a band of tiles the full thickness of the wall 
alternating with a band of concrete. When repairing walls 
we bear this in mind. The bands of tiles or bricks bind 
and the concrete consolidates. Cost cannot be ignored, and 
it will be seen that a great saving can be effected if all the 
loose core which is taken out can be kept on the scaffold and — 
put back as concrete, for hoisting is a serious item of ex- 
pense. | 

It must be remembered that workmen cannot be expected 
to understand the value which we attach to ancient work. 
Neither should they be trusted to cut into an old wall for 
the purpose of repair without supervision. It is essential 
for the proper carrying out of such work that a man should — 
be in constant supervision over the workmen and that he 
himself should have had previous training. Besides being a | 
good antiquary, so far as our English and Saxon buildings 
are concerned, he must have a clear head for construction, _ 
and know all about building materials and their use. From | 
this it will be obvious that the repair of buildings cannot be 
properly directed from a London office, and a specification 
for the repair of an ancient building is an absurdity. 

Sutton Courtenay Church, in Berkshire, may be taken | 
as an example of a beautiful building requiring repairs, | 
such as will ordinarily be found to be needed. The tower is — 
Norman work, and it, like Sutton-on-Trent, has had a 
fourteenth century belfry stage added. It had been plastered — 
externally, but the weather had got behind the plaster s0 | 
that it was only keeping the walls damp instead of protect- 
ing them. It was decided to point the walls and not re 
plaster them. | 

In the matter of building, few things are more important 
than the treatment of wall surfaces, and any man under-_ 
taking the daily supervision of building work ought to take a | 
trowel and learn how to point different kinds of walling. To. 
begin. with, the old mortar ought to be cut out of the joints” 
for at least as far back as the joints are wide. Before 
pressing in the new mortar the joints ought to be thoroughly | 
washed out, and if the work-is to be of any use the mortar | 
must really be pressed in, and not wiped on the surface in the 
usual way. Any one who takes an interest in building will 
have noticed the wonderful variety in the different kinds of 
modern pointing, and I think I may safely say that every one 
of these are bad. For example, what could be more foolish 


| 
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than to put on a raised joint? The wet hangs on it, and the 
frost gets hold of it. It takes a long time to do, and like all 
unconstructural methods is very ugly when done. Could any- 
thing be much more silly than ‘‘ tuck ’’ pointing? and yet it 
is very difficult to do, and it may be taken as a good test of a 
modern bricklayer, as to how well he can do ‘‘ tuck ’’ pointing. 
The brick joints are raked out and filled with mortar flush 
with the walling, and then coloured over to match the brick- 
work. Then a line of white putty, or still worse it may be 
black putty about a quarter of an inch wide is run on all the 
joints, so as to make believe that the brickwork is very 
accurately built, with fine joints. Good pointing will always 
be flush with the wall face, and the best result is obtained when 
the joint is finished as the wall is built, but unfortunately this 
is not often possible, because a new wall stays wet for a long 
time, and if frost comes before it is dry, the mortar in the 
joints will crumble away, and then the joints must be pointed. 
The cost in this casé is much greater, for there is no difficulty 
in raking out the joints when the mortar is fresh, whereas if 
you pay for the joint being finished as the work proceeds, and 
then have to pay for raking it out after the frost, and point- 

_ ing it, especially if the scaffolding has been removed, obviously 
considerable expense will be incurred. The real difficulty 
comes in when a stone wall built of irregular stones with 
irregular surfaces has to be pointed. It seems to me that the 
old builders did the best thing. They threw the mortar on, 
and then scraped it off even with the projecting stones. 
I must not speak of mortars now, but I may just say that 
with bad mortar no good work can be done, and that you will 
never have bad mortar if you use four or five parts of washed 
river sand, and one part of blue lias lime. A1l good: mortars 
are what is called ‘‘ short,’”’ that is they are not sticky, and 

_ they fall off the trowel like wet sand when first mixed, but 
this can be rectified by mixing it beforehand and using it 
_ just as it begins to toughen. It is well known that blue lias 
lime is slow in setting, and therefore it should be kept moist 
_ by the use of a garden syringe for a couple of weeks after the 
work is completed, and if a cloth can be hung over the work 
'so much the better, for it will keep the wet from drying out. 
The chancel arch of Sutton Courtenay Church was badly 
twisted and cracked. It was found that the foundations had 
given way on the south side, which had caused a dislocation 
of the wall on each side of the arch. The first thing done was 
to secure the arch with a strong wood frame so that no move- 
ment could take place during the progress of the work. The 
loose earth was then removed to a depth of six feet below 
the wall, at which level a firm bottom was found. A new 
_ wall was built up under-the old wall and wedged firmly under 
it ; the crushed wall was then removed piecemeal, and replaced 
with new work. Over the chancel arch there is a fine coat of 
arms of King Charles painted direct on the wall. Of course 
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| this had to be preserved. As it was desirable to relieve the 


arch of the weight of the wall above it, a lintel or beam of 
brickwork was built into the wall from the chancel side. This 


_ was done by the same process of doing short lengths at a time 


and leaving toothing on the end of each length, so that the 
next length, when built, could be bonded on to it. This was suc- 
cessfully done without disturbing the plaster on which the 
Royal Arms is painted. As blue lias lime sets slowly, Port- 
land cement was used for the new brickwork, as there would 
not be time to wait for the lime to set. On completion the 


brickwork was covered with smooth hand trowelled plaster, 
similar to the old and lime-whitened. 
(To be concluded.) 


Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

Srr,—May I venture to commend to the careful con- 
sideration of all architects (whether principals or assistants) 
who are not members of the R.I.B.A. the advisability of 
taking the present opportunity of becoming Licentiates of 
the central representative body? The title of Licentiate is 
conferred by Royal Charter; as a title it has its parallel in 
the L.R.C.P. of the medical profession, and the power for 
Licentiates to become Fellows, should they so desire, is 
secured by the Charter. 

There are already several hundreds of applicants, and 
it is hoped that every bona-fide architect will be enrolled. 

The next step will be the consideration by the general 
body of the Bill now being drafted to secure statutory recog- 
nition.—Your obedient servant, Epwin T. Hatt. 

54 Bedford Square, London, W.C.: April 10, 1910. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 32, MR. JOHN DOUGLAS. 
EW architects have more notably upheld the position 
of provincial artists than JoHN . Douauas, of 
Chester, whose work, whether ecclesiastic or domestic, 
has been a source of delight to his confréres throughout 
Great Britain. 
NO. 33, MR. WILLIAM HENMAN, F.B.I.B.A. 

R. WILLIAM HENMAN ranks among the leading 
M architects of Birmingham, and is especially known 
by his work at the Central Hospital and his advocacy of 
the Plenum system of ventilation. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AND ECONOMIC MUSEUMS, KHARTOUM. 


HE Sfdan possesses practically no ancient architec- 
ture; true, a few remains exist of churches erected 


probably in the fourteenth century by Coptic Christians, , 


but, unlike the neighbouring land of Egypt—the seat of 
the earliest civilisation—there are no wondrous temples 
or tombs such as bear witness for all time to the magic 
skill of the Egyptians of remote antiquity. 

Thus, after the reconquest of the Stdan, when it 
became necessary to erect buildings for administrative 
purposes, there was no indigenous architecture to repro- 
duce or to work upon as the basis of a style for modern 
buildings suited to the exacting climatic conditions. 

The Governor-General’s palace, built on the site of 
Gorpon’s old residence, was the first important building 
of the new régime. It was commenced by Lord Krr- 
CHENER almost immediately after the battle of Omdurman 
and is designed in the Florentine manner. Situated amid 
a wealth of tropical foliage, the effect of the white palace 
on the bank of the Blue Nile is certainly pleasing, though 
it is perhaps chiefly interesting for the rapidity of its con- 
struction and from the fact that it was built entirely by 
native soldiers quite untrained in the building crafts. The 
Gordon College, another of Lord KircHENER’s achieve- 
ments, is also Gothic in treatment. This building, as its 
name implies, was erected in memory of the heroic General 
who was killed in 1885 while defending Khartoum. 

When the question of the new Government buildings 
was mooted the first consideration was as to style. After 
much thought a form of Saracenic architecture was 
adopted, this style being, of course, the product of the 
Mohammedan faith, and therefore eminently suitable for 
a country where the English have never sought to impose 
their religion or customs on the natives. Further, it has 
a certain likeness to the style of the buildings previously 
mentioned, and as it has ever been a style for Hastern 
lands it lends itself readily to a treatment designed to 
obviate the discomforts of a very trying climate. 

The building is being erected on the peninsula formed 
by the junction of the White and Blue Niles. The part to 
be proceeded with at present contains the entrance hall (a 
room of noble proportions), the economic,museums, and a 
masonic temple, the interior of the latter being modelled 
on one of the ancient temples of: Egypt. The whole 
scheme, which it is hoped to carry out eventually, will 
comprise a large hall in the centre of the building adjoin- 
ing the entrance hall, which will be used for official recep- 
tions, levées, &c. 

The frontage of the building is 352 feet, the depth 
230 feet, and the tower when completed will be 150 feet 
high. 

The walls are of hard sandstone on a plinth of granite, 
and will be fmished externally in white plaster, the ornate 
details being specially executed by skilled workers. 

Internally a considerable amount of marble and mosaic 
will be used, and a feature is to be made of the great stair- 
case in the entrance hall. The steelwork employed in the 
floors and domes will be supplied by Messrs. Francis 
Morton, Jun.; & Co., of London. 

The aceompanying illustration is a reproduction of the 
water-colour perspective hung m the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1907. 

The work is being carried out by the Sadan Public 
Works Department, Captain M. Ratston Kenvepy, 
R.E., D.S.0., Director of Public Works, the designs 
having been prepared by the Government architect, Mr. 
O. Berston HaTeHARD. 


THE WOOD HUT, FYLINGDALES. 


HIS house commands fine views of Robin Hood’s Bay 
and Ravenscar. Itis.built externally of local common 
brick, covered with rough-cast. The plinth and caps to 
chimneys are of Staffordshire blue brick. The roof is 
covered with green Westmoreland slates. It is lighted by 
acetylene’ gas. The architect is Mr. H. Ascovucn 
CuapMaN, F.R:1.B.A., Leeds. 


\ 


HOUSE IN WALPOLE ROAD, SURBITON. 3 

HIS house, which has lately been completed, occupies 

a corner site at the junction of four roads. The 
external wall of the servants’ portion is brought out to 
the boundary to secure extra garden space, by doing away 
with the usual tradesmen’s path. The walls are of Crow- 
borough bricks, relieved by red brick and tile dressings to 
the windows and sills, and tile work in subdued panels 
introduced to relieve the brickwork. The window-frames — 
have wooden projecting pins and are painted white; iron 
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casements are used throughout where lights are made to 
open, the glass being divided up with broad leads in large 
divisions. The eaves, brackets, and iron casements are 
painted dull black, and the down pipes green. The hall 
is panelled and painted white, with an oak entrance door- 
The house is planned with a view to simplicity of arramge- 
ment. Mr. A. Jessop Harpwick, F.R.1.B.A., o 
Kingston-on-Thames, is the architect for this and several 
other houses on the estate. The contractors are Messrs. 


' Limwpus & Sons, of Norbiton. Messrs. GEORGE WRAGGE, 


Ltd., supplied the iron casements and fittings. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

T the meeting of the Society of Architects held April 14 
A the following paper on ‘‘ Constructional Steelwork,’’ 
by Mr. 8S. Bylander, was read :— 
| The preparation of the plans for a building where the 
skeleton consists of steelwork as compared with a building 
where the loads are carried on walls or piers differs con- 
siderably. 

I intend in this lecture to deal with the general prin- 
ciple of steel construction as far as it may interest the 
architect, and will not extensively go into the question of 
strictly theoretical methods for the calculations of the 
various members in a structure. 

Steel is becoming a more and more important material 
in building construction. As the sizes of the buildings are 
increased and fireproof construction adopted, steel construc- 
tion can be used with advantage. Heavy brick walls are 
substituted with steel stanchions, and rolled-steel beams are 
used instead of wooden joists, thereby saving rentable space, 
and by the use of fireproof floors the danger of ruinous fire 
materially reduced. 

When steelwork constitutes the skeleton of the structure, 
it is obvious that the application of this material should be 
given careful attention. The architect must therefore make 
himself well acquainted with the principles of steel con- 
struction, or be in frequent consultation with an engineer 
competent im steelwork design. It is entirely wrong to 
prepare the final architectural design’ independent of the 
steel construction, and ask a contractor or engineer to design 
steelwork to suit the lay-out of the different floors. 

Steel should be employed to its greatest advantage, and 
not merely asa substitute for brick and stone, as is often the 
ease; for instance, where large rooms are required in the 
dower storeys while in the upper storeys are placed heavy 
division walls and brick stacks, and where positions of the 
columns vary in the different storeys. 
‘the essential thing to aim at, consistent, of course, with 
Suitable planning and good architecture. The object of the 
‘design should be to obtain the best result for the minimum 
amount of money, and this can only be obtained when the 
different building materials are employed to ‘their greatest 
advantages. It is obvious that the steelwork; brickwork and 


‘stonework must be designed simultaneously in order that no | 


material: should be wasted. The amended London Building 
Act of 1909 will give guidance to the architect and engineer, 
and insure uniformity in specifications and designs and un- 
doubtedly prove of great advantage to the quality of con- 
struction generally. : 


__, Building regulations will not, in my opinion, retard the | 
use of any satisfactory material provided restrictions are | 
made for all materials and all treated on a fair basis, and I | 


hope before long the necessary additions to the present Act 


will be made covering’ other classes of materials as well as | 
Steelwork. The advantages promised in the Act of 1909 | 


will, however, not be complete until all buildings are treated 
on the same basis. 
buildings constructed in accordance with the old Act, while 
Stresses and loads are definitely specified for steel-framed 
buildings. The first consideration the designer has to take 
into: account is the factor of safety and the loads which 
should be used in the calculations for the different members. 
One sometimes. hears very strange opinions about the expres- 
sion ‘‘ factor of safety.”’ If a specification requires that 
the steelwork shall be designed for a factor of safety of four, 
this does not necessarily mean that every member is four 
times as strong as that required to carry the specified load. 
Often a structure cannot carry more than twice the specified 
load on account of imperfect loading, material and work- 
manship, although it is designed for a factor of safety of four. 
The factor of safety is intended to cover unknown quantities 
which are not considered in the calculations. Good practice 
is to use a safe stress for steel equal to one-quarter of the 
ultimate strength of the material, or seven and a half tons 
per square inch if the ultimate strength of the material is 
thirty tons per square inch. As the elastic limit of medium 
: steel is about. fifteen tons per square inch, the actual factor 
of safety will be two: The construction of the steelwork 
must be adapted to suit the particular class of building for 
which it is required. 

Buildings may- be: classified as follows :—Apartment 
houses, hotel, office buildings, public buildings, warehouses 
factories. The general lay-out of steelwork for a building is 
‘primarily dependent upon 
floor construction ; secondly, upon loads to be carried and 
pH Sela Mad “wr decorations.. The spacing of columns 
shou e uniform if possible in order ermi iti 
lh sep ie iediies Pp Hy to aia repetition of 


Economy is after all | 


At present there are no regulations for 


the size of rooms and type of. 
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_ The actual live load is not used in the calculations, but 
the corresponding dead load, which would cause the same 
stress in the steel as the actual live load. 

This dead load is usually referred to as ‘‘ superimposed 
load,”” and varies from 70 lb. to 120 lb. per square foot for 
apartment houses, hotels, and office buildings, and from 
150 lb. to 400 Ib. per square foot for warehouses and factories. 
To the above loads should be added the weight of the floor 
itself (including steel girders and beams), which is about 
100 1b. per square foot for an average concrete floor. The dead 
load of floor must be carefully calculated in each particular 
case. 

Steel may be used in a building for the following 
reasons :—(1) By necessity; (2) for economy; (3) for fire- 
proofing. 

Steel may have to be used in buildings where the design 
will not permit of the use of only brick and stone work on 
account of large rooms, great loads, architectural features, 
or planning requirements. It is used by reason of economy 
where steel is found to be cheaper than other material, or 
where the floor space saved by using steel columns instead 
of brick wall or piers will more than compensate for the 
extra cost of steel compared with the cost of brick. Steel 
beams and concrete is substituted for wooden joist floors and 
roofs in order to obtain a more fireproof construction, often 
to a considerable increase in the first cost of the building. 
However, the fireproof building may be more profitable to 
the owner than the old wooden construction when the re- 
duced insurance premiums and the increased rigidity and 
stability are taken into consideration. No doubt fireproof 
construction will.soon be adopted generally for large towns, 
and I will, therefore, in this paper ‘only deal with that kind 
of construction. 

In addition to the before-mentioned reasons. for using 
steel in buildings there. are others more or- less important, 
according to conditions or circumstances :— 

1. Rapidity of construction.. 

2. Possibility of changing the arrangement of rooms after 
the carcase of the building is completed. 

5. Increased stability and vigidity; uniform distribution 
of loads on foundations to prevent unequal settlement. 

Rapidity of construction is, generally a question of 
economy. By speedy completion of the building, interest 
on the capital is saved. Possibility of changing the arrange- 
ment of rooms saves cutting away brick walls and putting 
in ‘steel girders to suit the client’s requirements. Such 
alterations. of rooms may in. many cases increase the rateable 
value of the building. A steel-framed building, where steel 
is properly covered with protective: material is, I. believe, 
the most durable fireproof building that’ can be produced at 
reasonable cost. ere ea 

Let us compare the setting out and construction of a 
brick building and a steel-frame building. 

. The, setting out of a brick ‘building need, not be: very 
accurate as to dimensions. The builders can set out the 
walls and foundations to the architect’ s plans and elevation 
drawn correct to scale, but not necessarily dimensioned. 
The accurate dimensions of the site are often not ascertained 
before the old building is taken down . and the builder 
is ready to start work building the walls. A little variation 
between the dimensions sealed from the drawings and the 
actual dimensions of the site will not present: any great 
difficulties or cause delay or additional cost. The dimen- 
sions can simply be agreed upon between the builder’s fore- 
man and the architect’s representative on the site. It is 
neither necessary to have particulars. of details when start- 
ing the work, as cutting away of little brickwork is not 
accompanied by any great difficulty should it be found at a 
later date that some alterations were necessary on account 
of some of the detail drawings not being ready when the 
work was commenced. In the case of a steel structure, how- 
ever, it is most essential that the drawings are completely 
worked out beforehand and all details made. Ventilation, 
heating, drainage, lighting arrangements, &c., should be 
set out beforehand, and the general lay-out and steel plans 
made to suit the different requirements, 

Economy is the essential thing to aim at, and generally 
speaking steel is being used in buildings because it admits 
of cheaper construction than other materials and at the same 
time ensures a_reliable structure. By the use of steel the 
rental floor space is increased considerably ; it also permits 
the use of large spans and less pillars, thereby enabling the 
future tenants to arrange the rooms according to their re- 
quirements. Buildings can be quickly erected and com- 
pleted, thus saving interest. on capital. In. order to obtain 
ei economy, however, it is necessary. that the planning and 

esigning, and also the method of carrying out the work, 
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should be systematical and in accord with the general prin- 
ciples which I will deal with hereunder. 

The steelwork plans should be ready several months before 
work can be started on site to allow for the time required 
for the manufacture of the steelwork at the mills; also it 
should be borne in mind that the steel can be obtained at a 
smaller cost if ample time is allowed for the steel contractor. 
It is advisable to order the full quantity of each section In 
one lot, and get the pieces cut to exact lengths at the mills. 
Considerable waste occurs if the shop has to draw material 
from stock. To take material from stock should only be 
permitted when very quick deliveries are absolutely essen- 
tial. Generally speaking, complete dimensioned shop draw- 
ings should be made in the office in preference to setting out 
the rivets, connections and details by workmen in the shop. 
It is, of course, necessary for the engineer in charge of 
making the detail drawings that he must have a well-trained 
staff of draughtsmen who are thoroughly familiar with shop 
work, as the draughtsmen are called upon to do such work 
as the template worker would otherwise do according to the 
old practice. Positions of every rivet should be shown on 
the detail drawings, and nothing should be left to the judg- 
ment of the workmen in the shops. More reliance can be 
placed upon drawings which have been checked than upon 
setting out in the shop, which setting out is not usually 
checked. 

Another advantage of having complete shop drawings is 
that every piece can be inspected and compared with the 
detail drawing, and errors in shop work can more easily be 
detected than if the work is set out in the shop without shop 
drawings. Every piece can be made complete to the detail 
drawing without fitting the different pieces together, and 
still they must fit perfectly when erected. The essential 
thing to remember: in steel construction is that there should 
not be any alterations of the steelwork on the site. 

It is a very serious proposition to make alterations to 
the steel design during progress of manufacture, and still 
more during erection. Not only will it incur delay and 
additional cost, but also less satisfactory work. Alteration 
work cannot as a rule be so well made as is possible if the 
original design was carried out. Records are difficult to 
keep, and inspection is unreliable. If all drawings are 
properly worked out and completed before work is started, 
the possibility of alterations is materially reduced. We will 
now follow the progress of manufacture of the steel from 
the date the steelwork drawings are ready and handed to 
the steel contractor. 

The first thing the contractor has to do is to issue orders 
for rolling of the material. An inspector will be appointed 
by the architect or engineer to inspect the quality of mate- 
rial at the place of manufacture. The inspector will be at 
the mills when the material is rolled. He will be present 
when the chemical and physical tests are made, and make 
records of the results of the tests, and order additional tests 
to be made if the material does not run evenly. The in- 
spector will reject and order such material to be removed 
which will not meet the requirements of the specification, 
and stamp and approve such which is satisfactory. 

The approved rolled material is stamped with the in- 
spector’s mark of approval of quality of material. Any 
piece coming from the rolls is stamped with the blow or melt 
number, and this number is referred to on the test-sheet 
reports. The material in one and the same blow is usually 
the same, as great care should always be taken to have the 
melted metal well mixed before it is put into the ingots. 
Every piece is also marked with an identification number 
given on the detail drawings. This number is used for 
reference when consulting the drawings in the shop or when 
locating in which place the piece is to be erected on site. 
After being rolled and straightened the material is placed in 
the stockyard until required in the shop. As a rule the 
material cannot be rolled in the order it is required in the 
shop, but in such order as the rolls go in according to the 
rolling programme for the rolling mill. Weeks and often 
months may elapse before same section is rolled again. It 
1s often, therefore, advisable to roll the beams for the roof 
at the same time as for the lower floors when same section is 
used. In the shop, however, the material is usually fabri- 
cated in the order as it is required on the site. The in- 
spector is kept well informed as to the dates of rolling and 
manufacture, so that he can be present and inspect as re- 
quired and as the work proceeds. 

} rom the stockyard the material is brought to the work- 
ing shop, and skilled workmen mark on the position of the 
holes, lines of cutting, &c., on the steel pieces direct with 
or without template. The number of the shop drawing and 
number of job is often painted on the piece before it leaves 


the working shop in order to assist the checker and inspector. 
Therefrom the marked material is brought to the drilling 
shop. In the case of built-up sections, as, for instance, a 
column composed of angles and plates, all the angles and 
plates are not marked and drilled separately, but only a 
few holes are first drilled; the different plates and angles 
are then bolted temporarily together and the whole thick- 
ness of metal is drilled through at the same time, thus saying 
time and assuring greater accuracy and all holes being true. 
Several drilling machines can be used for one member at the 
same time. Burrs are removed after the drilling, and the 
ready-drilled piece is sent to the assembly shop. Some pieces 
are milled or ground to fit; the different pieces forming one 
member are temporarily bolted together and sent to the 
rivetting shop. During assembly the detail drawings are 
consulted and dimensions checked. When the pieces are 
rivetted they are sent to the milling machines if any part 
has to be machined, such as ends of columns or bearing plates 
on girders. Before assembling some surfaces must be 
painted, as after assembly they are inacessible. Open holes 
which are to be filled with rivets in the field are marked by 
the assembler so that such holes shall not be filled in by 
rivets in the shop. Holes in small pieces and brackets are 
generally punched and rimered after assembling, but main 
members are drilled. Before the finished steelwork is 
painted it is examined by the inspector and all dimensions 
are checked. Ends of compression members which are 
machined must be examined, and it is ascertained if the 
ends are square to the axis of the member. If all measure- 
ments are correct and the workmanship is satisfactory, the 
inspector stamps the piece with his shop inspection mark. 
The material will now receive its shop coat of paint or oil 
before shipment. . 
Any piece or bundle of pieces must not be shipped unless 
having the following marks applied:—(1) Blow or melt 
number ; (2) identification number ; (3) mark of mill inspec- 
tion; (4) mark of shop inspection; (5) shipping mark. 
When painting the material before shipment all marks 
made in the shop are extinguished (except those above 
stated). A small circle or triangle with white paint is made 
around the marks previously indented by stamps. The 
shipping mark and the identification mark is applied by 
paint in large and distinct letters or figures. Sometimes 
pieces for different parts of the building are painted in 
different colours, or a spot or ring of a distinguishing colour 
is applied to facilitate selection of the material at erection, 
If the above described methods are used little or no difi- 
culties will arise at erection, and no risk is taken of material 
arriving at the site incorrect. The inspector makes remarks 
on his copy of the shop drawing when approving any piece 
at the time when his stamp of approval is applied. He has 
also to see that the material is shipped in the right order as 
required on the site. After completing inspection for each 
lot he makes up a proper list of material. The works do 
likewise, and the two lists are compared and checked. 
Several days before a shipment is made the shipping state- 
ment is written out in detail, and instructions are issued 
for shipment or transport of the material to the site. As the 
material passes out of the works it is weighed, and the 
imspector records the weight and counts the pieces weighed 
and sees if they are in agreement with the advice of ship- | 
ment. The weighing machine should be checked at regular 
intervals by an independent party to assure that it registers | 
the correct weight. The shipping statement, advice and 
Imvolce 1s now sent to the contractor as the material is | 
shipped if the contractor only buys the material but exe- 
cutes his own erection. | 
According to requirements the steel is transported on 
van, railway car or barge, or by ship. Considerable damage | 
to the material may occur during transport if proper pre- | 
cautions are not taken against careless handling when load- 
ing or unloading, so that small pieces are not bent or crushed | 
by large or heavy pieces placed on top. Delay, mixing up| 
of the different consignments, is a source of great incon- 
venience and prevents speedy and methodical erection. 
The material is usually brought alongside the building 
on vans, and is hoisted by the erection cranes to a place on 
the building near to where it is to be erected, or sometimes 
directly placed in its final place. The different pieces are 
first temporarily bolted together and afterwards set to cor- 
rect level and made plumb, after which all holes are filled 
with rivets. The steelwork is painted immediately after 
erection, and if more than one field coat is applied different 
colours of paint should be used. Floors and walls are built 
and fireproofing applied. The erection of the steelwork 
should be two storeys ahead of the floors. The floors should 
be put in one storey ahead of the walls as may be convenient. 
In cases where walls partly support the floors or girders the 
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walls must, of course, be built the same time as the steel is 
erected. In order to prevent accidents to workmen below, 
the floors should be put in close to the steel erection, or the 
floor framing should be boarded over to prevent any tools or 
material falling on the men below. At the same time the 
different trades should be kept separate so as not to inter- 
fere with the rapid progress of the work. When the carcase 
is complete and the roof is on, heating, ventilation, &c., are 
installed, partitions built and joinery and finishing com- 
pleted. In the carrying out of a large job it is not always 
satisfactory to put the responsibility on to different parties 
for designing, detailing, manufacture, inspection and erec- 
tion, as no one particular system is followed. 
_ In my opinion one man should be responsible for the 
Systematic carrying out of the work. 

The engineer responsible should bear in mind that no 
work is satisfactory unless the following requirements are 


fulfilled :—(1) Economic and safe design ; (2) good material - 


and workmanship; (3) correct work as to dimensions; (4) 
prompt deliveries ; (5) proper erection. 

_ Satisfactory design can only be obtained by making a 
Special study of the conditions and prepare accurate draw- 
igs and calculations. Good material can be assured by 
tests and finspection. Correct work can be obtained by 
systematic working and supervision. 
dependent on each portion of the work being ready in 
Schedule time. Careful watching of each department is 
necessary, particularly at the early stages of the work. It 
418 wrong to suppose that after a good design and specifica- 
— are made the responsible engineer’s work is done. A 
Sood specification is of equal little use without inspection 


as a clever design without proper shop drawings. 


The prac- 


tice of taking a few test pieces from a job and sending them 
toa testing firm is not reliable, and is more deceiving than 
convincing. It may be that the test piece selected will show 
good results, while material in other parts of the structure is 
bad. The material should be tested at the mills during the 
progress of manufacture. 

| As I have previously said, satisfactory ‘results can be 
obtained by the use. of steel for buildings if the architect 
and engineer work hand in hand and the work is carried out 
Pee ically in all details. 

kh hen preparing plans and calculations for a building 
‘he work should proceed in the following order :— 


Prompt delivery is ° 


1. The specification drawn up for stresses and loads. 

2. The principal members for the structure to be calcu- 
lated, and it should be ascertained whether the setting out 
of the columns and girders is economical and reasonable, 
and, if necessary, such modifications made as will improve 
the construction. 

3. When the architectural plans are completed the 
engineer will calculate all the loads of floors, walls, &c., 
make stress sheets for each member, after which a set of 
plans is made and the required sizes given. The sizes of the 
steelwork thus obtained are drawn to scale on the architec- 
tural plans, and, where necessary, the engineer will modify 
the sections to suit architectural requirements ; after which 
the architectural plans are practically completed, the shop 
drawings made, and the contract placed with the steelwork 
contractor. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE FOR HOMES. 


By A CaLiFroRNIAN. 


te abe long passed the experimental stage, the employ- 

ment of reinforced concrete as the important building 
material of the near future is assured, and it will supersede 
all others not only for substantiality and durability, but 
also from a sanitary point of view; and the fact that it has 
proved its worth on many occasions as an admirable fire- 
resistant gives it a claim to the fullest consideration, and 
places it in a class that is entirely its own. Architects and 
builders have not been slow to recognise its merits, and that 
it permits of more rapid construction than almost any other 
material. 

Concrete construction is undoubtedly to be the substitute 
in house construction when the scarcity of lumber (so much 
heard of) demands an adequate building material to replace 
that commodity, and thus an improvement will come into 
vogue that will be of permanent value, inasmuch as the 
cost of the building is very little more, and the additional 
investment will total out less than the insurance premium 
on the lumber building, the work is made permanent, and 
insurance can very well be eliminated, the inflammable 
material being reduced to a minimum and the risk easily 
handled. When these facts are grasped and recognised by 
the home builder concrete construction will have the pre- 
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ference, as the material will readily lend itself to the artistic 
conception, as well as being durable. 

The illustrations herewith will furnish some idea of the 
artistic capabilities of the material, and the floor plans some 
good ideas to work on. ; 

No. 1.—This cement-finished bungalow of seven rooms, 
exclusive of tower and bath, is a home that will appeal to 
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many; it may also be constructed of cement block or rein- 
forced concrete. There are few plans, comparatively speak- 
ing, which combine so harmoniously and ‘well so many Cali- 
fornian features, both outside and as to the interior. It is 
an excellent type of the Spanish Mission style. In many 
respects it is a perfect home. It is large, and the rooms are 
ample in size and'admirable in arrangement, especially so 


for a family that does much entertaining. 


NO. 2. 


The reception hall, living room and dining room are 
arranged en suite, with a floor space of nearly 700 square 
feet. To this a corner bedroom may be added by throwing 
open the connecting door. The roof may be red tile, or if 
it is desired to lessen the cost use metal tile, which is 50 per 
cent. cheaper. The flower-boxes are of cement. Hardwood 
floors and beam ceilings are used in the principal ground- 
floor rooms. ; 

The sun room at the left, opening off the dining room, 
with its comfortable seats, will be appreciated by many. 
The tower room can be used as an open-air sleeping room, 
or it may be fitted with windows and used as a sleeping room 
or den. And here is another pleasing innovation. The rear 
part of the roof can easily be made into an attractive roof 
garden. The dimensions of this house are 43} feet front and 
444 feet deep, exclusive of porch, nook, &. As indicated by 
the illustration, this house should have a site that will set 
it off to advantage and lend itself to scenic effect. 4 

No. 2.—This design should be. surrounded by spacious 
and well-planned grounds in order to fully develop its artistic 
merit, and if to this might be added the advantage of an 
elevated location the condition would be perfect. We have 
seen it, however, on a level city lot, surrounded by well-kept 
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lawns and semi-tropical plants, and have been ready & 
believe it the most beautiful place in the world. . 

The entrance is quite unique, being into an open pergol 
court, at the end.of which is the main entrance. Direct] 
in front is the charming feature of the house, a cireula 
flower-bed, and a many-paned window opens into a com 
modious hall. The dining room and living room occupy th 
front entirely, and all rooms have an outside view. In thi 
way every room in the house has almost immediate access t 
the outside. S| 

The mantel is in the reception room, and is faced wit 
brick in two shades of brown. The living room has 
panelled wainscot and beamed ceiling, while the dining Too 
has only a deep cornice beam, Large closet space is provide 
and an excellent bathroom. ; 


| 


HOUSE NO 4. 


No. 3.—This is a concrete bungalow that is well adapted 
oa cold climate as well as a very warm one, as the walls are 
yell protected, affording shade and keeping the rooms dry. 
this house may be built on a corner lot, or would show well 
vith plenty of space, and the floor plan can be easily 
ranged. 


FIRE ALARMS. 
By T. EK. Lanper. 


HE subject of my paper is the scientific detection of fire 
with special reference to the Leslie Walker system of 
utomatic alarms. As a director of the Leslie Walker Com- 
any, I wish to point out the perfection of this system, but 
_ can only hope to do so by clearly explaining the principles 
m which it is based. It is also my earnest wish to make no 
laim for our system that the company cannot substantiate. 
While we are naturally doing all we can to make our com- 
yany a financial success, my interest in the subject of auto- 
natic fire detection goes a long way beyond my concern 
ibout getting a good return for my investment. I want to 
ee reliable automatic fire alarms far more generally under- 
tood and used than at present, because I know what a great 
umber of lives they will annually be the means of saving. 
They will also save an immense amount of property, but 
hat, of course, is of secondary importance. If I ever come 
lcross a system that I believe to be a better one than our own, 
- for one will ungrudgingly wish it success. 

There are three essential features of a perfect fire alarm, 
1amely ;— 

1. Great sensitiveness, so that very early warning is 
fiven on the outbreak of a fire. 

2. Freedom from liability to give false alarms; and 
_ 3. Freedom from danger of being tampered with, and 
yut out of action, either by merely inquisitive persons or by 
neendiaries. 

While I consider the above absolutely essential, I would 

idd, as a fourth very desirable fcature, that the system 
hould be such as to permit of easy and rapid testing of all 
Ssential parts that could by any possibility be put out of 
rder without an automatic warning being given. 
_ As in the case of ‘all the systems of which I have any 
nowledge, our alarm consists of a detector, or instrument 
ensitive to fluctuations of temperature, which on an out- 
wreak of fire completes an electric circuit, and this, in turn, 
ings a gong or gives other warning of the outbreak. The de- 
eetors of the various systems are, like the brain in the human 
ng, what make the greatest difference between success and 
ailure. In fact, a good detector may very aptly be described 
s the brain of its particular system. I would liken our own 
etector to the brain of a man who stands with a ther- 
tometer im one hand and a watch in the other, and who 
ever for one moment thinks of anything but the relative 
tovements of the mercury in the thermometer and the second 
and of the watch, knowing that, if a fire takes place any- 
‘here near him, the mercury will expand at a greater rate 
han it ever does under normal conditions. 


2 


It would not be sufficient for such a man to study the 
thermometer without the watch, and the production of an 
instrument which would properly combine the two observa- 
tions was what had puzzled all inventors of automatic fire 
alarms until Mr. Leslie Walker produced his. It will at 
once be evident to you that the mere observation of degree of 
temperature would not be enough if you think what would 
happen on the contents of a waste-paper basket catching fire 
in the study of a private house and also a similar one in a 
large public hall, such, for instance, as the Library of Glas- 
gow University. The cubic feet of air in the main hall of 
the University Library will, I think, be somewhere about 
500,000, whereas it is a good large private room which con- 
tains one-hundredth of this quantity of air, or 5,000 cubic 
feet. While each waste-paper basket is burning the heat 
generated will be very much the same, so it is quite apparent 
that if anything approaching the same speedy warning is 
wished for in two such cases, it will be necessary to use in- 
struments of entirely different degrees of sensitiveness. To 
be of any real use, an automatic alarm must be such as can 
be depended on to give warning in the very earliest stages 


_of a fire ; the sensitiveness of the instrument must be such as 


to suit the particular room in which it is installed, and, as 
I will endeavour to prove to you later on, the necessary de- 
grees of sensitiveness vary to a far greater extent than would 
at first be imagined and cannot be estimated by guess-work. 
I think it is now admitted by every disinterested person who 
has studied the subject, that fixed temperature alarms are 
of no practical use, and that no system can be reliable unless 
it compensates for, or takes no apparent notice of, ordinary 
fluctuations of temperature, but which gives almost instant 
warning when an abnormally fast rise of temperature takes 
place. Even such an instrument as this must give warning 
if a dangerously high degree of temperature is reached 
slowly, as in the case of a smouldering fire which has not yet 
broken into flame. The Leslie Walker instrument fulfils 
both these conditions. 

The earliest automatic alarm of which I have learned 
had for its detector an ordinary mercury thermometer with 
two wires passed through and fused into the glass, the end 
of one permanently in the mercury, and the end of the other 
at some part of the tube which the mercury would never 
reach under normal conditions, but which it would. reach 
after an outbreak of fire, and this, of course, was a purely 
fixed temperature alarm. The wires were connected with an 
electric battery and a gong in such.a way that the gong 
would be sounded the moment the mercury completed the 
electric circuit by coming in contact with the upper wire. 
The battery, wires and gong are still used in most fire alarm 
systems, the detector being the part that had to be greatly 
changed. 

I purposely use the word detector throughout my paper 
instead of thermostat, which is generally employed, because 
I consider the latter only suitable for use in the case of a 
fixed temperature alarm. 

While the fixed temperature alarm which I have just 
described might have proved to a certain extent serviceable 
in buildings which contained small rooms all of oné size, in 
each of which the artificial heating was the same, and each 
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of which was equally exposed to the sun, it would be of 
practically no use elsewhere, and there are hardly any such 
buildings as that described. 

I have not been able to discover any disinterested litera- 
ture on the subject, and I am unable to say what was the 
first step in advance of the purely fixed temperature alarm, 
of which there have been several, but quite a number of very 
ingenious contrivances have been invented with the object of 
overcoming the objection to it, and of providing an instru- 
ment which would compensate for ordinary fluctuations of 
temperature, and only give warning when the rise of tem- 
perature takes place at too great a rate. While some of them 
compensate to a certain extent, up to the present Mr. Leslie 
Walker’s detector is, so far as I have been able to learn, the 
only one which perfectly fulfils this requirement. As some 
of these inventions are still in use and capable of providing 
more or less efficient protection if their limitations are recog- 
nised, and they are only used insituations for which they are 
suited, I cannot compare the systems by name, or as fully as 
a disinterested person would be justified in doing, nor have 
I any wish to disparage them. I feel that there is plenty 
of room for us all, and that the more fires of which there is 
timely warning given by any of the various systems, the more 
will the insurance companies and the general public realise 
their value, study their relative merits and protect their lives 
and property by installing one or other of them. My desire 
is that this recognition of their value, and anxiety to make 
use of the best system, should spread rapidly; I am not 
afraid of the result so far as our own company is concerned, 
if we can only get the principles of the system intelligently 
considered by persons who are really desirous of securing 
such great protection as it provides, 

This brings me to the point at which I must explain the 
principles of our system and prove to you that I have claimed 
nothing for it but what we are able to substantiate. 

I mentioned, as the first qualification of a good fire alarm, 
great sensitiveness, so that early warning is given on the 
outbreak of fire. This, as I have stated, can only be per- 
fectly brought about by a detector which absolutely compen- 
sates for all ordinary fluctuations of temperature. In our 
system the warning is just as rapidly given if a fire breaks 
out when the temperature of the air is below zero as it would 
on a hot summer day. In the detector which does not fully 
compensate for all normal fluctuations, on a cold day there 
will be a greater gap between the points that have to be con- 
nected to complete the electric circuit than there will be on 
a hot day, and, therefore, a longer period between the out- 
break of a fire and the sounding of the warning gong. When 
one considers how easily a single person can usually ex- 
tinguish a fire if it is caught in its early stages, and what 
difficulty there is in putting it out when it has got a good 
hold, the importance of early warning is very apparent. On 
a hot day the gap in a non-compensating detector will be less 
than on a cold day and the danger of false alarm increased. 

_ To work without trouble with this great degree of sensi- 
tiveness, the detector must be such that it will not be affected 
by any vibration to which it is likely to be subjected. It is 


very evident that in a detector which is liable to be affected 
by vibration, the contact points must be set a certain dis- 
tance apart irrespective of the size of the room and of the 
normal fluctuations of temperature. I will endeavour to 
explain how serious a defect this is, as it is not quite ap- 
parent at first sight. Take, for example, an instrument 
which cannot be depended on to give no false alarm unless 
set in such a way that it will not give warning of fire until 
the temperature rises at the rate of 25° Fahr. per minute or 
more. This may be all right in a small room, but what would 
be the result in a hall such as that which I have already 
referred to, the Library of the Glasgow University? In this 
hall, which is protected by our system, as are the Museum, 
the rest of the Library, and certain other parts of the Umi 
versity, the instruments which we have installed at some 
of the highest points, about sixty feet from the floor, will 
give warning of fire if the temperature rises more quickly 
than 4° Fahr. per minute. Before deciding to use instru 
ments of this degree of sensitiveness we made tests in a Way 
that I will describe, and found that, with the doors and 
windows closed, the heating apparatus in the room could 
never raise the temperature of the air at a greater rate that 
1-40° Fahr. per minute. This does not mean that the heat | 
ing apparatus is not powerful enough to heat the room 
properly, but merely that, owing to the enormous volume ©) 
air to be warmed, the process is necessarily slow. In such ¢| 
room it would be useless to instal detectors which would no 
act at a lower rate of rise than 25° Fahr. per minute. I be! 
lieve such detectors would, under the conditions described 
only act as fixed temperature alarms, and only give warnin), 
after the fire had either become a very fierce one, or had bee 
burning for a considerable time. At a demonstratio) 
which we gave after the University installation was com 
pleted, we lighted two copies of the Glasgow Herald unde 
the highest portion of this room and the warning gon) 
sounded in less than half a minute. I firmly believe tha 
there is no other existing detector which would give anythin | 
approaching this result when set for ordinary working con 
ditions, and not adjusted immediately before the demon 
stration. In spite of their extreme sensitiveness, these i) 
struments, which have now been installed fully a year, hav 
never given a false alarm. : 
Realising the importance of it, Mr. Walker has ver) 
carefully studied how to ensure that detectors of proper dt 
grees of sensitiveness are used in each situation. He wante 
each detector to be as sensitive as possible, to ensure speed 
warning in case of an outbreak of fire, but at the sam 
time it had also to compensate for all the normal fluctuatior 
of temperature to which it was likely to be subjected. 17) 
take two extreme examples, a detector for use in the dry" 
room ‘of a laundry would require to compensate much mo, 
rapidly than one to be used in a building which is nev’ 
heated artificially. Mr. Walker found that the fluctuation 
of temperature varied so greatly in rooms of different size 
and used for different purposes, and it was so impossible’ 
arrive at a correct estimate of the rapidity of the fluctu 
tions by guess-work, that he invented an instrument for th 
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tions of temperature in a particular room, we leave one of 
these instruments in it for two days, or longer if we think 
it necessary. At the end of this time the instrument shows, 
not the maximum temperature reached, but the maximum 
rate at which the temperature rose at any one time, which, of 
course, is what we are concerned to know. Mr. Walker calls 
this instrument a ratiometer. Where there is any doubt as 
to the maximum normal temperature it is ascertained by 
means of the ordinary ‘‘ maximum thermometer.’’ 

Having satisfied ourselves as to the maximum rate of rise 

of temperature in any particular room under normal con- 
ditions, we are in a position to say how sensitive an instru- 
ment we may instal without fear of its giving false alarm, 
and the great importance of this does not, I think, require 
any further demonstration than I have already given. But 
this knowledge would be of little use if our detectors could 
not be made to exactly suit the requirements of each situa- 
tion. Fortunately, after an immense amount of experi- 
menting we are able to make them of any degree of sensi- 
faveness from 1-5° Fahr. per minute up to, if necessary, 
50° Fahr. or higher. 
__ The degree of sensitiveness has to be arranged for while 
the instrument is being made, and this is a most important 
‘point, as it ensures that the sensitiveness of the detector 
can never be altered after it is once installed ; to do this one 
would require to replace the detector by an entirely new one. 
Before any detector is put into use, its degree of sensitive- 
ess, as represented by the rate of compensation, is marked on 
it after being ascertained by means of another instrument 
which was invented by Mr. Walker, and which he calls an 
merementometer. JI am particularly anxious you should 
dear in mind that, when once installed, no one can alter the 
‘ensitiveness of our instruments, as this is a very great ele- 
nent of safety. 


(To be concluded.) 


ST. GILES’S CHURCH, SHELDON, WARWS. 


QT. GILES’S CHURCH is situated in the little rural village 
UJ of Sheldon, in the county of Warwickshire. The greater 
vortion of the church is of the Decorated period, but the tower 
s of later date, and the old timber roof in the nave still 
emains. 

The church, an edifice of red sandstone, was built in 
291 a.p., and was founded by Roger de Northburgh, then 
3ishop of the Diocese of Coventry, and the Canons of Kenil- 
vorth, and it is very probable was built by the monks and 
aymen of Maxstoke Abbey, which is close in the vicinity. The 
lan of the church consists of a nave 67 feet by 20 feet 6 inches 
vide, at the west end of which is a tower 16 feet square. At 
ime east end is the chancel 29 feet by 17 feet 6 inches wide, 


north side of the nave there stands another chapel of 
fourteenth century date, 44 feet 6 inches long and 14 feet wide, 
on the site of an earlier one which was the ‘‘ chantrie chapel 
dedicated to our Ladie,’’ and built by John de Peto in the 
twelfth century. Inserted in the internal wall of the tower is 
a stone slab bearing the following inscription :— 

‘‘In Dei noie . . . lord MCCCCLXI ys stepel was begon 
ye masson had tho and forti pond 1iijs and viijd for makying 
of the sepel.’’ 

The window illustrated last week is one of several good 
examples of the Decorated period in the church, and is a fine 
specimen of geometrical tracery. The panels are however of 
later date, probably the carving being added when the church 
was being restored in 1867. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) has a not very in- 
teresting number this week, the illustrations being of the 
Union Boat Club House, Boston, Mass. ; the Wholesale Fish 
Market, New York ; two wooden houses at Montclair, N.J., 
by Mr. Frank E. Wallis, and some students’ work from the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris). The Farnese Palace at 
Rome, having just now a specially topical interest in France, 
our contemporary gives some detail illustrations of parts of 
this notable building from photographs recently and specially 
taken. 

Arquitectura y Construccion (Barcelona) devotes special. 
attention to the work of the lately deceased architect, D. Juan 
Torres y Guardiola, with illustrations of some of his more 
strictly engineering work. The principal other example of 
modern Spanish architecture illustrated is the new Spanish 
Theatre at Barcelona, of which D. Melchor Vinals Munoz is 
the architect. 

Construction (Toronto) has some good photographic illus- 
trations of the Ca d’Oro and Contarini-Fasan Palaces at 
Venice, and an interesting article on Architectural Educa- 
tion in Toronto. A full account and many illustrations 
and diagrams are given of the construction of the movable 
dam at St. Andrew’s Rapids, Manitoba. The New Theatre 
at New York, by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, is fully illus- 
trated and described. 

The Architectural Record (New York) deals with some 
examples of utilitarian or business architecture in Chicago, 
with the work of Rudolph Zahn, a German architect, and 
with other examples of modern work in Germany. 

Engineering Record (New York) has an account of the 
foundations and steel-frame structure of the Bryant Building, 
New York, an erection of thirty storeys, rising to a height of 
338 feet above the street. 
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IWiodern Indo-European Architecture. 


Srr,—I should like to make a few remarks respecting Mr. 
Havell’s criticism of Modern Indo-Huropean architecture 
in your issue of February 25 (Supplement, p. 14), and the 
adoption of his so-called Hindu architecture, which he so 
strongly advocates. 

As an architect practising in Madras since 1883, this 
subject has from my advent here engaged my earnest atten- 
tion, and it seems to me that in the earnest desire to advance 
Indian att, the advocates of this school have entirely lost sight 
of a few points which require deep and wide consideration. 
These are as follows :— 

1. Is archeology to be entirely ignored and rendered a 
dead science or art ? 

2. Are we to ignore our nationality as the ruling race, and 
to leave no trace whatever of our sojourn here ? 

3. Is architecture a history or not, in brick or stone, of a 
nation ? 

4. Is not the so-called Indo-Saracenic or Moghul architec- 
ture as foreign in this Dravidian country as the much despised 
Classic or Gothic of the West ? 

5. If we are to adopt~Indian architecture for the sole 
advancement of Indian art, what architecture are we to adopt 
in this Presidency, wherein Moghul art is as foreign to the 
natives as the much despised European styles ? 

I will take the above questions in order. 

1. Archeology, I think, demands our regard, coupled as 
it has always been with architecture from the earliest ages in 
all countries of the world. I will first ask, Is it in accordance 
with the first principles of art and architecture to commemo- 
rate the reign of our late illustrious Queen-Empress Victoria 
by erecting buildings to her memory in a style which is false 
to archeology and false to future history? 

Can you truthfully commemorate and hand down to future 
archeologists a building built as a memorial of the Victorian 
rule in India, when it falsely represents the Akbarian age of 
Moghul rule. Is this truth? No. Is it archeology? No. 
Then I say it is not architecture. It is imitation, falsity, 
deception, and against the first principles of true art. 

Either we must go on building these falsehoods, and ren- 
dering archeology a dead letter, or at once be truthful to our- 
selves, and like the Romans and Grecians of old, adopt our 
national styles, and continue to let archeology live, and archi- 
tecture be as it always has been, a history of a nation in brick 
or stone. 

2. Are we to ignore our nationality as the ruling race, and 
to leave no trace of our sojourn here? To answer this I refer 
all to history. Did the Romans leave no trace of their sojourn 
in the countries they governed? Ave there not decided Grecian 
traces in Northern India? Did Alexander try to hide his face 
or change his vesture, so as to practise a studied deception on 
the long-after coming Anglo-Saxons? Certainly not. 

3. Is architecture, or is 1t not, a history in brick or stone 
of a nation, and has it not always been so? If it is not a 
history of a nation in brick or stone, then assuredly it is never 
architecture, but merely decorative engineering or building. 

4. The so-called Modern Indo-Saracenic or Moghul archi- 
tecture of the Madras Government buildings is far more 
foreign to the Dravidian than the despised Classic or Gothic. 
It is foreign, the foreign architecture of the Mahommedan 
conquerors, and anything but indigenous to. the Madras 
Presidency. 

5. This is answered by the adoption of Dravidian architec- 
ture. Let us then at least be truthful, and erect and crown 
our Government buildings with many-storeyed Gopurams, 
covered all over with repetitions of miniature pediments of 
Classic character as in Hindu architecture, and depicting not 
Hindu mythology, but the chief events in the Victorian age. 
What a noble and inspiring architecture we might attain to 

something more novel and extraordinary than beautiful. 

T have no leaning towards any particular style; architec- 
ture, if good, is architecture, no matter what be the style. If 
a suitable and adaptable style is sought after for this country 
of bright sunshine, deluges of rain, and flat roofed cooling 
areas, after a residency of twenty-seven years I would advocate 
an. oriental treatment of Perpendicular Gothic. This may 


astonish many, but it would be national and true to the ruling 


race, and leave some trace behind of an English rule, for at 
present we leave naught behind, lest it be empty and broken © 
soda water bottles and kerosine oil tins. Its almost flat : 
roofing, its four-centred expanding-span arches, its fan vault- 
ing (so easily executed here), its deep buttresses affording — 
shade and support to balconied verandahs, its small deep 
recessed windows, make it, if orientally treated, the most 
elastic style suitable to a tropical climate. It could not 
deceive the future archeologist, if orientalised, any more than — 
does the present House of Parliament buildings. Its 
nationality is unique. It lends its plan to: any form, and 
with its buttresses pierced for verandahs it does away with 
that terrible ‘‘bird-cage’’ appearance which the present 
Government buildings all possess. Any amount of ornament 
can be lavished on it, it lends itself to breadth and repose, and 
above all to a picturesque skyline and artistic massing. The 
great fault in the modern Indo-Saracenic is its structural _ 
untruthfulness and its excessive small detail and pro- | 
fuseness of useless ornamentation. The modern Indo- 
Saracenic buildings of Madras are only characteristic ex- | 
ternally, but internally they are a mixture of modern Minton | 
tile work and copied Moghul art, jumbled up of parts of Has | 
and West, and ‘never the twain shall meet.’’ We haye our | 
duty to archeology to attend to as well as to architecture, and | 
we must not sacrifice the architecture of our buildings to tht 
advancement of native art. Let us at least be truthful, and 
not ashamed of our nationality, even in modest architecture | 
which is to be a legacy to our descendants. Otherwise, abol 
archeology entirely, abandon architecture and history, a 
let us go in for decorative engineering and plain buil 
To adapt any style to the requirements of any particul 
climate only requires architectural brains and a little tale 
combined with a long residence in the country to understé 
the wants of the climate. 
Sad to say, not a dozen natives in the whole of this Pr 
dency care a fig about architecture, neither are they taught 
first principles of the art, and care less about it, and until’ 
Government teach architecture, the mother of all art, in 
colleges, little or no improvement can be made in advane 
indigenous art. We don’t want artistic vases, paintin 
mural decorations and oriental carpets and metal craftsm. 
ship to adorn buildings that are but four plain walls w 
holes in them for doors and windows. The history and pi 
perity of a nation lies in its buildings ; they are the lang 
which speaks of its greatness, and they are the foundations 
all art, for without them art is not required. - | 
W. N. Pocson, F.R.1.B.Ag 


Madras: March 23, 1910. 


The Remuneration of Architects. 


Srr,—Your leading article in the current issue of J 
Architect makes very interesting reading, and once 
brings into prominence a matter of some concern. 

But in regard to payment of members of our profe 
though the percentage system has its defects, yet I do 
see how it can be satisfactorily amended by substitut 
scale of fees. 

A painter or a sculptor may be able to forecast f 
accurately the work involved in any case, and may thus né 
a definite fee, with some expectation of its proving just 
do the uncertain factors exist respecting his work such 
architect experiences by reason of (a) the necessary labe 
being effected by other hands than his own ; (b) the un 
troubles lurking respecting soils, easements, and t 
neighbours ; and (c) the whims of the client not nec 
involving ‘‘extras.’’ Consequently, the percentage sy 
however unsatisfactory, seems better to meet the require 
of the case, dealing as it does automatically with rise or f 
expenditure, a 

Consider this. If, say, a church costing less than 2,000/ 
commands one fixed fee, and. a church of value from 2,000 
to 3,0001. commands another, will not the average client obje 
to pay the higher fee on a 2,005/. church? Andi if the con 
tract be for, say, 1,9991. 19s., subsequent extras to the value 
2s. will give rise to the unworthy suspicions to which you refer 
and in a more pronounced form than under the pea 
system, as the ‘‘ quantum meruit ’’ in such a case would ) to 
trifling to admit of suspicion even on the part of a clerica 
client. 2 

Does the remedy consist in the client swearing that he wil 
not permit of any extras? One of mine tried that once, am 
necessary extra expenditure arising, it was borne by the com) 
plaisant contractor.—Faithfully yours, > =e 

Percy L. Marks. | 

49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.: April 12, 1910. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, April 25. 


Royal Society of Arts: Mr. A. B. Searle on ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Brickmaking.”? (Cantor Lecture 3.) 

British Constitution Association: Meeting at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Whitehall Place. Paper on ‘‘ Building By-laws,” by 
Mr. R. M. Lucas, F.R.1.B.A. 


Wednesday, April 27. 


Manchester Society of Architects, Annual General Meeting. 


Friday, April 29. 
Architectural Association: Paper on ‘‘The Architecture of 
Bath,’ by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I.B.A. 
Royal Sanitary Institute : Meeting at Worcester. Discussions on 
‘Teaching of Sanitary and Domestic Science in Schools ”’ 
and ‘‘ Building By-laws Reform.”’ 


Monday, May 2. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : Annual General Meeting. 


(See 
— 


I WATERPROOF BUILDING. 

(HAT ordinary building materials are porous we all 
| know, and although by careful selection of brick and 
sne and using them in sufficient thickness we generally 
sceed in erecting structures that do not visibly or 
niceably permit the transmission of damp under normal 
eiditions of weather, yet there are occasions on which 
saething more efficient is required to prevent the actual 
) etration of water into a building. 

_ Basements and sub-basements have to be constructed 
Hthese days of high ground rents and limitation in 
laws of height of buildings. Riverside structures have 
‘esist the percolation of water not only through their 
Wis but through their floors. Swimiming-baths and 
Ser tanks, including lily-ponds in gardens, have to be 
“structed. 

~ Waterproof building in Great Britain has received less 
%sful attention than in the United States, and much 
% be learnt from the experience and experiments of our 
“eagues across the Atlantic. In particular, the value 
fonerete as a resistant of water pressure on its surface 
Sf exceedingly dubious character, owing to an incom- 
le study and comprehension of its idiosynerasy. As 
Ml Marsu says, ‘‘ There is no doubt that reinforced con- 
He standpipes have been constructed which have with- 
‘td considerable heads of water, and it is equally certain 
™ very many reinforced concrete reservoirs and tanks 
% more or less.’ 

What Mr. Marsu predicates of reinforced concrete 
‘Pies also to concrete without reinforcement. It can be, 
thas been, made water-tight without apparently special 
®, and in other cases has proved pervious. Generally 
King the elements that go to the making of water- 
Xf concrete are a correct proportioning of coarser and 
D particles of the aggregate and of the matrix to ensure 
ince of voids, and the mixing and placing of the con- 
": in dry and cold weather. 

_Nhen really waterproof qualities in walls and floors 
) been required, architects in this country have been 
“©: to rely on asphalte or other bituminous material. 
. May be applied either upon the surfaces or within 
le tructure as a shield or membrane. When applied to 
Pces these may either be external or internal surface, 
41s, the bituminous membrane may either be between 
le all or floor and the water, or may have the permeable 
nas between it and the water. In either event it is 
ig ‘ to injury on its exposed surface, and in the latter 
4Sthas also to be made capable of resisting detachment 
‘Ol its support by water pressure. 

__ €nee has arisen the practice of forming a bituminous 
het rane within the substance of walls by pouring the 
*d composition in a fluid state into a hollow. - In this 


| way a thoroughly satisfactory result can be obtained, but 
is dependent on the homogeneous and uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of the membrane, On the other hand, this 
method has repeatedly failed. Failure has resulted 
usually from one of two causes—incomplete filling of the 
hollow space, low melting point of the compound. The 
incomplete fillmg may be caused by mortar droppings or 
other obstruction in the hollow, or by the lack of sufficient 
fluidity in the material to ensure the run being completed 
before congelation. The fluidity of a bituminous com- 
position thus used is produced by heat, and if the heat is 
not sufficient, or the hollow too small, the fluidity may 
speedily be reduced by cooling to a point of insufficiency. 
The hollow should never be less than three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and in many cases an inch is_ necessary. 
Workmen are sometimes tempted to increase the fluidity 
of a bituminous composition at a reduced temperature by 
adding tallow, oil, or other foreign material, and the com- 


pound may thus be brought to so low a melting point that 
the heat of the sun may so far soften it as to allow it to 
weep through the joints of the outer skin of the wall, 
Thus the continuity and efficiency of a bituminous mem- 
brane poured into a hollow space cannot be regarded as 
absolutely certain. 

Therefore asphalte or other bituminous compound is 
preferably to be used as an applied coat, protected by an 
additional thickness of wall or floor. Care must be taken 
that the compound is neither hard and brittle with a high 
melting point, nor brought to so low a melting point for 
the sake of elasticity that it readily softens from the heat 
of the sun. Caution must also be exercised that in the 
adding of the protective coat injury is not caused to the 
waterproof membrane. ; 

Bituminous coatings applied cold are in use for the 
interior surfaces of exposed walls or for the exterior of 
foundations not subject to water pressure. These are 
made up of specially selected asphaltes dissolved in carbon 
bi-sulphide or some kindred hydro-carbon, the proportions 
varying according to the use to which the same is to be 
put.. This class of damp-proof paints is more in use in 
America than here. 

A method of waterproofing by the use of surface washes 
that is of old standing in this country. is SvLvESTER’s 
soap and alum process. In this a hot solution of soap, 
prepared by dissolving 3 lb. of Castile soap in one gallon 
of water is first brushed over and into the surface of the 
brick, stone, or concrete and allowed to dry for twenty- 
four hours. At the end of that time a second wash, con- 


sisting of 2 oz. of alum dissolved in one gallon of water, 
1s applied at a temperature of from 60° to 70° Fahr. 
The double operation is. to. be repeated as often as neces- 
sary, but four such coats are said to be impervious to a 
head of 45 feet of water. The aluminium oleates formed 
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by the process fill the pores of the material with a water- 

repellent. 

Seyeral variations of this process have been employed, 
in some of which the alum and soap are mixed before 
application; whilst in others they are applied separately, 
sometimes the alum first, sometimes the soap. Other 
variants are chopped suet and lime, caustic potash and 
alum. All of these are intended to induce the formation 
of aluminium or calcium oleates or of aluminium hydrated 
oxide. In some instances stearates are sought in lieu of 
oleates by the employment of stearine or other fatty acid. 

Paraffine wax is another material that has formed the 
base of several waterproofing methods. It may either 

be applied under heat or dissolved in a volatile vehicle with 
the addition of resin as a hardening agent. 

Bituminous felts can also be used, preferably on floors 
and roofs or other horizontal, or approximately horizontal, 
surfaces. These should be laid in several thicknesses, 
three or four-ply, and may with advantage be finished 
with coatings of adsphalte and protected from the sun’s heat 
by gravel or concrete. 

We now come to the class of waterproofing materials 
added to concrete or cement rendering to render this im- 
permeable to water even under pressure. Sometimes 
these are added to the water with which the cement or 
concrete is mixed, and then are usually some form of 
calcium chloride, aluminium sulphate, oil emulsions, or 
soap andalum. Other materials are added as dry powders 
to the cement. These are generally sold under trade 
names, of which there are many in America, represented 
principally in this country by Medusa, Ceresit and Solita. 
Their precise composition is kept secret by their makers, 
but they are usually composed of hydrated lime and 
metallic stearates, or formed by the mixture of chloride of 
lime and stearic acid; in some of these compounds alum 
and clay are added in varying proportions. 

The effect of this class of compounds upon the cement 
used for concrete or rendering is to somewhat retard the 
time of setting, to decrease the strength of neat cement, 
to increase the strength of cement mortar, to increase the 
adhesive power of old to new concrete, to fill the pores of 
the concrete or cement with a water-repellent. 

The permeability of the best-known of these com- 
pounds, as used in the United States, exists at first to a 
slight extent, but varies with different brands. After 
twenty-eight days they are all practically impermeable. 
In the application of these materials to walls leaking under 

pressure it is advisable to relieve this pressure by drainage 
until the applied rendering has set and hardened, when 
its adhesion to the wall is sufficient to prevent subsequent 
blowing. 

Useful information on American methods may be 
obtained from a reprinted paper on ‘‘ Waterproofing,”’ 
by Myron H. Lewis, C.E., published in this country by 
ConstTaBLE & Co. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
E reproduce in monotint the prize drawing for March, 
but as this does not convey all the charm of the 
author’s colour, the original can be seen, framed and hung 
up in the Editor’s room, by any member of the Club who 
likes to call at our offices. 

The sketch represents the entrance of the tower at 
Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The Priory was founded about 1120 a.p. at Embsay, 
near Skipton, by the regular canons of St..Augustine, but 
thirty years later was removed to. its present position. 

In plan it takes the form of a Latin cross; the portion 
west of the crossing is used for services, the remainder is 
in ruins, probably on account of the rule that the nave was 
reserved for public use, while the choir was kept exclusive 
for the canons. ; 

A good deal of Norman work remains in choir and 
transepts and some fine wall arcading. 

The upper portion of the choir and transepts appears to 
have been rebuilt and Decorated windows inserted. 

The nave retains much of its Early English character ; 
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. work, especially in proportion and fine detail, the moul 
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the aisle is divided from it by four arches, and im ¢} 
clerestory over are four lancet lights. 

The thirteenth-century west front is perhaps the mo 
beautiful of all the work, and is in a good state of presery 
tion owing to the protection afforded by the tower erect 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, but not complety 
before the Reformation. 

This tower is a very fine example of Late Perpendicul 


ings and carvings being exquisitely worked. | 

The date 1520 is carved in the inscription over the dor 
way. Had the tower been completed, we should probat 
have had no thirteenth-century west front, as the tow 


would no doubt have been connected to the nave. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 
Tur announcement has been made that the Spec | 
Parliamentary Bill Committee of the Council of the Ro}! 
Institute of British Architects has reached the final staj) 
of its work, and the Institute solicitors are now drafti| 
the Bill. The objects of the Bill, as defined by the Reso! 
tion of the Royal Institute at the meeting held on March 
1907, are :—(1) To,declare that it is in the public inter 
to enable the public to. distinguish architects recogni: | 
as qualified by a competent authority from those not 
recognised ; (2) To extend the present chartered privile : 
of the R.I.B.A., making it the statutory authority for | 
education and examination of architects for admission 
the Institute; (3) To legalise a scale of charges. 


Appriications for admission to the class of Licentiz 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects are be; 
received in considerable numbers, showing that arehit : 
throughout the country who have previously held al) 
from membership of societies are realising that the po: 
now adopted by the Institute is a sound one, and that i 
to their advantage as well as their duty to associate th 
selvés with the corporate representative body of the }) 
fession. As the opportunity for joining the Class) 
Licentiates ceases on March 23 next, it is essential tha | 
architects who wish to be recognised as qualified shi | 
at once proceed to enrolment in the ranks of the Insti | 
or one of its Allied Societies. ; 


| 
= 


Mr. Waurer Runciman, President of the Boar 
Education, has appointed a departmental commit 
consider and report upon the functions and constitutic 
the Royal College of Art and its relations to the Schoo « 
Art in London and throughout the country. ti 
there is occasion for such a committee. Good wol) 
being done by the Royal College of Art, but its pos? 
and influence are not what they should be. In partic le 
the relations between the Schools of Art and the FY: 
College require co-ordination. There is a grand oj » 
tunity for the committee to show its ability in organisa }! 

We regret to have to announce the death of b 
Campsett Doveuas, F.R.1.B.A., one of Glasgow's 6? 
and most distinguished architects. Mr. Camp” 
Dovanas was born in 1828. He was educated part: 
home and partly at the University of Glasgow, and | £2 
business on his own account in Glasgow in 1856. !) 
with his partner, Mr. Joun J. STEVENSON, he did 1 « 
good architectural work, and among other buil 
erected from his designs were Kelvinside United © 
Church and Townhead Parish Church. On Mr. 8118 
son leaving for London, Mr. DovaLas assumed” 
James SELUARS as a partner, and during the folle 2 
years until the death of Mr. Seunars in 1888 the! 
carried through a large amount of important work, s¢* 
of the buildings erected from their designs being 8 
the chief architectural features of the city. Hxamp 
their work in which Mr. Dovauas was chiefly cone 
are the St. Andrew’s Halls, which were Ong 
planned by Mr. CunnINGHAM, the designer of the ] 
pool Philharmonic Hall, but™ which were ultin 
altered in detail by Messrs. Campsent DovGh 
Senuars; Kelvinside Academy, the Victoria Infir 
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the Sick Children’s Hospital, the New Club, Netherhall,'‘ ing as it is handled, may be a magnificent approach t¢ 


the residence of the late Lord Krnvin, at Largs; Mug- 
dock Castle, and a large number of churches in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other parts of the country. Mr. SELLARS 
was succeeded in the firm by Mr. James Morrison, and 
while he remained a partner with Mr. Dovauas the 
second section of the Victoria Infirmary, for which in Mr. 
SELLARS’s time designs had been provided, was com- 
pleted, and the Sandeman Library, Perth, and the Ayr 
Free Library were also designed. 


THE special site committee of the City Council of 
Manchester has come to the decision that the only satis- 
factory method of dealing with the old infirmary site is 
to build upon it a new Art Gallery and Central Library. 
The site was sold by the infirmary trustees with the tacit 
understanding, from which nobody dissented, that, as 
stated at the time of the sale by the late Mr. Joun 
Tuomson, the chairman of the Board of Governors, it 
would be used to secure for the city an unrivalled site for 
public buildings and an extent of open space which it 
would be beyond the reach of a private individual oy 
business syndicate to obtain. The proposals of the 
special site committee will, if they are carried out, secure 
both the public building and the open space. The streets 
around the site have already been widened considerably, 
more open space has thereby been secured, and the value 
of the site itself increased largely. The committee pro- 
pose to occupy only 5,500 square yards with the new art 
gallery and library building. The old infirmary buildings 
covered 6,600 yards, so that the city will under the 
scheme secure 1,100 square yards more open space than 
was the case when the infirmary stood upon the site. 
They suggest, too, that the buildings should be set well 
back from Piccadilly to ensure a noble stretch of open land 
in the front of the Municipal Art House. 


On Saturday last Mr. T. R. Frerens, M.P., opened 
the new art gallery at Hull, which has been designed by 
Mr. Hrrst, the city architect, who has embodied in his 
scheme some of the best features of the Continental gal- 
leries. Enclosed within three windowless walls, whose 
surface is broken only by decorative panels, each bearing 
the name of a great painter, are a series of four galleries, 
named after 'the four points of the compass, with a lofty 
domed circular gallery in the centre, which may probably 
be reserved for the immortals, as in the ‘‘ Tribuna’’ of 
the Uffizi in Florence. The east and west galleries are 
each 90 feet by 30 feet, the north and south galleries 
being 30 feet square. Perfect silence is secured by the 


solidity of the outer walls, the absence of external | 


windows, and the double roof, which also serves to diffuse 
the light. Daylight is filtered through two crystal roofs, 
and at night a number of powerful electric arc lamps are 
switched on outside the skylights. The four galleries are 
paved with parquetry in oak, mahogany and ebony, and 
have dados of walnut, while the central gallery, with its 
raarble columns, is arcaded for the reception of sculpture, 
and is paved with Italian terrazzo in black and white. 
From the principal entrance in Carr Lane, on the south 
side of the building, the galleries are approached by a 
marble staircase, and through a vestibule with a finely 
modelled plaster ceiling. The scheme of decoration is 
rich though simple, and the air of Classic repose and 
dignity is successfully preserved. Mr. FERENsS, in the 
course of his opening speech, promised an annual dona- 
tion of 1,0001. a year for the purchase of pictures for the 
new gallery. 

TE vital importance to the beauty of London of the 
adoption of a worthy design for the new St. Paul’s Bridge 
over the Thames has impressed itself upon the minds of 
the members of the Royal Academy, and is expressed in a 
letter to the Times signed by L. Auma-Taprema, THos. 
Brock, JoHn Bencuer, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, GEORGE 


FRAMPTON, Ernest GEORGE, JOHN 58. SARGENT, Hamo - 


THorNycrorT, and Aston Wess. ‘They say of the pro- 
’ F avis 

posed work :—‘‘ This scheme when carried out will leave 

an indelible mark on the scenery of the river, and, accord- 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a monumental fiasco.’’ Wit 
this every lover of art and of London must agree. W 
have not a single bridge across the Thames that can b 
placed in the same class with what may be seen at Pari: 
Berlin, Vienna, or Ostend, and the Corporation of th 
City of London should endeavour to obtain an adequai 
return for the expenditure of the Corporation funds nj 
only from a practical but from an artistic point of viev 
and to this end should afford the fullest opportunity ~ 1) 
the expression of competent opinion and criticism of tl 
design proposed.’ | 


Tur Royal Archeological Institute is about to | 
augurate a new departure which, we think, should | 
decidedly valuable and popular, in the form of meetin, 
in and around London for the study of ancient buildin) 
on the spot. The first of these is to be to Westminst 
Abbey, and will occupy two days, Tuesday, May 10, a 
Wednesday, May 11, from 10 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. | 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Lay) 
Foreman Day, F.S.A., which occurred on Monday lai) 
Belonging to an old Quaker family and with Welsh blo 
in his veins, Lewis F. Day was educated at Mercha 
Taylors’ School, followed by two years in France a 
one in Germany. On leaving school he became | 
apprentice at the works of Lavers & BaRRAUD, 1} 
glass painters and designers in Greek Street, Soho. He: 
he laid the foundation of his practical knowledge of artis 
crafts. Later he went to the workshops of Mess! 
Crayton & Bru, the well-known stained-glass work: 
of the mid-Victorian period, and spent one or two ye) 
in executing special glasswork for Eaton Hall, for 1 
late Duke or WestminsTER. He was one of the p; 
moters of the Arts and Crafts Society, a Past Master | 
the Art Workers’ Guild, and a Vice-President of ’? 
Society of Arts. He delivered several courses of Can ° 
Lectures, two courses at the Royal Institution, and | 
seven years or more an annual course to the Na 
scholars at South Kensington—-all on practical des) 
and ornament. Both by his oral teaching and by } 
text-books, ‘‘ Every-day Art,’’ ‘‘ Nature in Orna men ' 
‘‘ Pattern Design,’’ ‘‘ Art in Needlework,” a Om 

i 


and its Application,’’ and others, he exercised a very 8} 
influence on modern design as applied to industry, : 
there is hardly a branch of manufacture into which or 
ment enters that has not felt his influence. al 


.)|| 


COMPETITION FOR PROPOSED USHER HA - 
EDINBURGH. a | 

ELE conditions of this important competition provide ,: 
ih the expenditure of 65,0001, with Sir Aston W: Bi 
C.B., R.A., as assessor, Mr. JaMEs A. WinLIAMsoN, |é 
City Architect being associated with him. Sir As) 
Wersp has not seen his way to accede to the reques )! 
suggestion made in an open letter that appeared in \ 
columns and those of our contemporaries, but requ 
the designs submitted in this competition to be illustr » 
by plans of each floor, two main elevations, two sect 
—longitudinal and transverse—as required to fully il : 
trate the design. These to a scale of 16 feet to an)” 
and in addition one external bay, one internal bay )* 
‘half-cross section of the hall to 2 feet to an ime, /# 
exterior and one interior perspective view of the hall 
To take part in this competition will therefore ne” 
heavy expenditure on the part of each individual aah : 
and the profession as a whole would be well advised t : 
it alone. The net profit to the successful architect | 
hardly be more than 1,5001., the competition draw 
will probably cost each participant from 1501. to + | 
Is the chance of winning worth the gamble at 10 to |° 
6 to 12. We think a flutter in rubber or oil would be b* 
business. m2 
The accommodation required includes a hall to 
3,500 people at musical performances, a crush ¥! 
lounge foyer, cloak and retiring rooms, kitchen and : 
i 

| 
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ve offices, public office for hall-keeper, ticket-boxes, main, 
ubsidiary, service and escape or emergency staircases, 
pace for grand organ, retiring rooms for male and female 
rtists, retiring rooms for male and female chorus, room 
or instrumentalists, chamber for boiler, heating and ven- 
ating plant, and coal stores, storage for platform seats, 
gusemaids’ and cleaners’ stores and such other subsidiary 
cecommodation as in usual in buildings of this class. 

The site is of an irregular shape at the junction of Cam- 
ridge Street, Lothian Road and Grindlay Street, and has 
maximum difference of level of between 9 and 10 feet, so 
here is ample scope for a considerable variety of treatment 
nd a fine opportunity for the waste of time and labour 
yy an error of judgment in the initial conception of a 
cheme. 

Designs haye to be sent in by July 9, and questions as 
o the conditions and requirements have to be sent not 
ater than April 30, so when the replies to these are re- 
eived there will probably be about six weeks clear for the 
weparation of the drawings. The competition is attractive 
rom its importance and the opportunity it affords of 
naking a fine design, but from a business point of view 
lecidedly undesirable, in our opinion. 


S;OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

N ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute was held on 
4. Monday, April 18, when Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., the 
resident, occupied the chair. The Secretary announced the 
ecease of Sir W. Quiller Orchardson, R. A., honorary member, 
notable example of whose work as a portrait painter was the 
astitute’s portrait of the late Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. ; also 
he decease of Mr. W. Owen, retired member, and of Mr. 
ionel Gordon Detmar. 

Professor W. R. Leruasy, F.R.1.B.A., then read a paper 
n 

; The Architecture of Adventure. 

By the architecture of adventure Professor Lethaby said 
le meant that spirit of experiment in building which has been 
he living force and active principle of all architecture. If it 
s desired to give two separate though consistent meanings to 
he words architecture and building, by the first we must 
iean building enhanced by sculpture and painting—that is, 
uilding completely furnished as Morris says. In any case 
iere needful and experimental building is the main sub- 
tance, force, and origin of the art. So far as it has to meet 
hanging conditions and ideals it must be experimental. 
‘herein lies the present difficulty. From a review of the 
ttempts made it would seem impossible to continue in old 
ays or revert to past types. We have passed into a scientific 
ge, and the old practical arts, produced instinctively, belong 
)a different era. History shows that any basis on which 
iere can be general agreement over a long space of time will 
roduce architecture of asort. The one thing essential is this 
greement, so that a process of development may be set up 
7 continuous experiment. The only possible basis of agree- 
ent at the present time is the scientific method. 

_ The Greeks probably took over the notion that architecture 
as to be reached through a system of ratios from the 
gyptians; in any case it belongs to many ancient peoples. 
reek thought on the matter was very clear-cut, and with 
em proportion meant a definite pre-arranged relation of 
easured quantities. Polycletus, the sculptor, wrote, 
Success in art is attained by exactness in a multitude of 
‘ithmetical proportions.’’ Greek artists all agreed to such 
theory. Notwithstanding this their architects, as a matter 
| fact, seem nearly always to have been engineers. The 
(gineering element in Roman architecture is most marked ; 
4d it was this indeed which entirely burst the old bottles 
( tradition and transformed the art into one of daring 
suctural adventure. Most of the great Roman architects 
©m to have been engineers in the strict sense. The identity 
ltween engineers and architects continued into the Byzantine 
jriod, and into the Middle Ages. The great Medieval 
lildings are solutions of problems of how to throw stones 
Igh into the air and balance them there. A great French 
tstle or cathedral was not designed as beauty, it was developed 
éng a line of experiment as surely as the great ocean liners 
#2 being so developed. 

With the Italian Renaissance men there was a set-back. 
le mighty architecture of ancient Rome was studied cer- 
tnly, but for the mere fashion of outward adorning and 
t for its science of construction. The notebooks of 
pe da Vinci, however, are full of practical exercises and 

experiments. Indeed he was the first to enter on a 
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systematic inquiry as to the mechanics of architecture. 
Amongst his schemes was one for a town, for he was a pioneer 
in town planning as well as in aviation. The only other 
artist of the Renaissance who caught the idea of investigating 
principles was Diirer, and he possibly had access to Da Vinci’s 
notes. In his manuscripts in the British Museum are some 
studies of domes of a parabolic section and some exercises in 
plan schemes. 

_ Although Wren was not a world-genius like Leonardo da 
Vinci he was in many respects an English Leonardo, and the 
one architect we have had whose formal thought (as opposed 
to the flashes of insight of a dozen men like Pugin) matters. 
More even than a great artist, Wren was a great man. 
Robert Hook, another scientific architect and his friend, says 
of him, ‘‘ Since the time of Archimedes there scarce ever met 
im one man in so great a perfection such a mechanical hand 
and so philosophical a mind.’’ Wren was almost certainly 
the first in England to apply the methods of scientific in- 
vestigation to the laws of structure, and Hook is said to have 
ae the first who stated the mechanical properties of the 
arch. 

It seems clear that Wren contemplated writing a history of 
architecture and also a general philosophy of its first 
principles. The notes were probably written when, over 
eighty, he had retired from active work to pass his time in 
contemplation and studies. His intention appears to have 
been to give ‘‘a larger idea of the whole art ’’ of architecture, 
beginning with the reasons and progress of it from the most 
remote antiquity, and thereby to reform the generality to a 
better taste. 

Architecture aims at eternity, and therefore is the’ only 
thing incapable of modes and fashions in its principles. 
‘“The orders are not only Roman and Greek, but Phcenician, 
Hebrew, and Assyrian, being founded upon the experience of 
all ages, promoted by the vast treasures of the great monarchs 
and skill of the greatest artists and geometricians, everyone 
emulating each other.’’ The orders, that is, were admirable 
so far as they embodied much experiment and long experience. 
He complains that while architects dwell too much on the 
ornamental side of architecture they slightly pass over the 
geometrical side, ‘‘ which is the most essential part of archi- 
tecture. For instance, can an arch stand without butment 
sufficient ? If the butment be more than enough it is an idle 
expense of materials; if too little it will fall; and so for any 
vaulting ; and yet no author hath given a true and universal 
rule for this nor hath considered all the various forms of 
arches.’’ Wren then investigates the laws of stability by 
consideration of the centres of gravity of the several parts, 
and concludes :—‘‘ The design where there are arches must be 
regulated by the art of statics and the duly poising of all parts 
to equiponderate. Hence I conclude that all designs must in 
the first place be brought to this test or be rejected.’’ He says 
that he adopted the form of vaults used at St. Paul’s from 
Sta. Sophia ‘‘ because it was the lightest manner and requires 
less butment ; I have therefore preferred it to any other way 
used by architects.’’ Some sketches for the great dome show 
that its section was conceived as conforming to a general para- 
bolic curve rising from the plinths of the great piers and 
passing through the abutments and over the crown of the so- 
called cone. Wren saw, and probably was the first of 
architects to do so, that necessity, which he equates with 
nature, must be one with beauty. 

There is a view as to.the meaning and content of archi- 
tecture which holds that it is primarily building according 
to the natural laws of structure and stability, according to 
need and order, and always with care and finish. That it 
must ever vary with ever-changing conditions, and that this 
ordinary building may have associated with it painted and 
sculptured stories, or inlays or fretted works and gildings, 
while the essential architecture is still structure, and the 
method of architectural growth is by continuous experiment in 
the possibilities of structure. Nevertheless it should be 
clearly understood that any quest for originality just blocks 
the way, with our preconceptions and limitations, to any 
possibility of realising a true originality, which properly is 
of the root, not of the appearance. True originality is to be 
found by those who, standing on the limits of the sphere of the 
known, reach out naturally to some apprehension and under- 
standing of what is beyond; it is the next step im an orderly 
development. ; ’ 

What should be urgéd is concentration on practical, ex- 
perimental, and scientific education. What we most need at 
the present time is the accumulation of power; we want hish 
mechanical training, wide practical experience, and great 
geometry. And then we want to cover the field by a systematic 
research into possibilities. The possibilities of walls and. 
vaults, and of the relation between the walls and the cell, and 
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between one cell and another, want investigating. It is true 
such a training would not include the whole of architecture, 
but it would open the way to the best we can attain. We 
might hope thus to give up hugging the coasts of the known, 
to sail boldly forth under the stars. Thus, and thus only, 
may we enter again upon the architecture of adventure. 

Building has been, and may be, an art, imaginative, poetic, 
even mystic and magic. When poetry and magic are in the 
people and in the age they will appear in their arts, but there 
is not the least good in saying, ‘‘ Let us build magic buildings. 
Let us be poetic.’? Yet it is because these things are wanted 
that this problem must be faced. ; 

Something desperate must be done. We should devote the 
next session to papers on constructive science, get Professor 
Karl Pearson to give his researches on the arch, Professor 
Perry to draw up a report on the application of mathematical 
inquiry to structures, and our Fellow, Mr. Dunn, should 
lecture on modern constructure problems. As talking of 
reason in design is to be tabooed as a self-evident truism, 
someone who is prepared to commit suicide should examine 
the prevalence of irrationality in modern buildings. The 
scientific side of our examinations should be rapidly screwed 
up, and the archeological side as rapidly unscrewed. All our 
travelling studentships should be made to bear on the same 
quarter. Pugin students:should be made to analyse varieties 
of medieval vaults, and Soane students varieties of staircase 
arrangement. ‘Tites should be sent to study French railway 
stations, Grissells to work at German hotels, and Godwins to 
American hospitals. 

To emulate the highest in our art we need first the natural, 
the obvious, and, if it will not offend, the reasonable, so that to 
these, which might seem to be under our own control, may be 
added we know not how or what of gifts and graces. Thus 
may we hope to combine the two realities, the reality of 
natural necessity and common experience, and the reality of 
the philosophers, which is the ideal, and to reconcile again art 
with service. 

Professor BERESFORD Pits, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that it was very difficult to listen to Professor Lethaby 
and to forget his past. He himself could not hear him without 
being wicked enough to recollect the exceedingly stimulating 
designs which Professor Lethaby had produced. But their 
business was not of course to consider what each had done in 
the past, but rather to set their houses in order with regard 
to education. It did not carry them very far if they protested 
against the habit of loading the arthitectural student with 
forms of bygone styles and then set him an examination in 
what he had learnt. The paper just read should, however, 
at any rate help them further along the road in disassociating 
antiquarianism with modern architectural education. A 
practical knowledge of archeology as a living science rather 
than as a thing of the museums, as rather that which teaches 
us of their life and methods and gives a vivid realisation of 
the bygone nations, than being coached in the forms and 
examined in their reproduction, was vital and essential. It 
was difficult to be altogether convinced by the theory that 
Professor Lethaby had advanced. The men he had quoted 
were all geniuses, and it was dangerous to argue from them. 
Leonardo da Vinci had been mentioned as a pioneer in town 
planning as well as in aviation; the same thing could have 
been said of Dedalus. Great emphasis had been laid on the 
constructive aspect of Wren’s genius, but there was also an 
extraordinary fluidity in his treatment of the Classic orders, 
and he breathed a wonderful originality into the style. All 
this was a pure play of abounding fancy, though behind it 
was Wren the mathematician and the man of science, as 
was also to be seen in the work of Leonardo and of Brunelleschi. 
In such minds there was the perfectly continuous and per- 
fectly proper line of scientific progression, while parallel to 
it and coupled and united with it ran a stream of artistic 
sympathy. In some cases the two were not always equal in 
strength or assertiveness. However the point must not be 
pushed too far, for if there is nothing else to guide us but our 
perception of constructive achievement all our delight in past 
architecture vanishes apart from that single quality. En- 
gineering works had for years impressed him (the speaker) 


more than any other class of building; they are most | 


impressive to the eye and vastly suggestive to the mind. In 
the future the Forth Bridge and other achievements in 
engineering will be gazed at with wonder. But the world will 
not stop at the point now reached. So far as we are concerned 
all the effects of everyday architecture are arrived at and 
obtained. For instance, the necessary knowledge about brick- 
work is easily acquired. Our buildings will be singularly 
devoid of interest if we stop there. The only thing that can 
be done is to hope for that distant view of things which are 
just visible to us to-day, and which will be crystallised for 


ae 
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future generations.. In the meantime architects must tak. 
up those forms which are admired by the existing generatioi 
and make them humanised. | 
Mr. H. H. SrarHam seconded the vote of thanks for ; 
paper which, he said, was not only very interesting, but a 
one which will be rather a landmark. In regard to the Gree. 
idea of proportion he quite agreed with Professor Lethaby tha 
it was a definite prearranged relation of measurements ; bu 
if the idea is pushed too far it brings one to the point reache 
by Pennethorne, that to get the true effects of a Greek buildin 
you must see it from one point of view and one point of vie) 
only. This was obviously a reductio ad absurdum. My 
Statham said he would like to know why Wren put a secon 
storey to St. Paul’s. He was much struck by the statemer 
that any strong and general interest felt by a people wi 
produce a school of art. It was quite true, the one thin: 
necessary being that interest in architecture. He woul 
venture to ask if there was no other form of adventure besidi| 
the adventure of construction. Would we not all be sorry {| 
lose those Renaissance palaces? Yet they failed to con 
under the latter description. Besides, Leonardo da Vin 
sometimes regarded his work primarily from the architectur, 
point of view. Was not architecture the poetry of plan ar 
section? Even without its colouring and mosaic Sta. yh: 
would still be very great art. Mr. Statham said that a gor 
many years ago when staying with the Dean of Salisbury ] 
was on one fine afternoon in the cloisters with a lady wl 
admired sculpture and painting, but who knew nothing abo), 
architecture. She, after watching the wonderful | 
the tower and spire, turned round and said, ‘‘ Well, I belie, 
architecture is the greatest of all the arts.’ He was willy 
to accept the spirit of the paper provided that the tit 
! 


of construction was recognised as the groundwork for 7 | 
adventure of design ; with that reservation there was mu | 
it that was most remarkable and helpful. | 

Mr. Paut WareRHousE said that one felt with Profess 
Lethaby that he was one of the men who knew his subje: 
that he really appreciated what architecture was. Not ma) 
did that; most men tended to look at it as a matter of dai 
business, forgetting its higher aspects. Professor Let 
would not, he knew, mind him saying that with many 
contained in the paper he was in disagreement. He vy 
the first place inclined to take a pessimistic view. He 


really unknown. 
meant when in speaking of the art of the Renaissance } 
that the past slew the present : —‘* Strange to say to this liv: 
body of social and scientific new birth was bound the cor 
of a past art. On every other side it bade men look forwa } 
on the side of art it bade them look back.’’ As he hums 
understood it there was nothing more stimulating than i 
in sympathy with some great period of the past. Due 
questions of this kind one does not cease to sympathise w! 
what is being said on the other side. | 
Mr. Ware Scuurtz said he entirely sympathised w! 
everything that had been said in the paper. He would rat © 
take exception with what had been said by subsequent 7 
who seemed to think that if architecture was studied | 
scientific grounds all sense of beauty would be lost. | 
forgot that Gothic art was the romance of construction. 
builders tried to see how far they could go, and someth § 
they overshot the mark. If in the future architects go b 


to the study of construction they will be going to the roo! ! 


the art, and there will be some hope of a really living ar 
tecture again. A great deal was said about the great bea J 
of English domestic architecture; it was scattered all ¢7 
the country, where it was done by the local builders in ¢ 
local way. They were real cottages and real houses. W , 
the modern domestic architecture only approximates 10. 
in spite of all the labour put into them by trained archite > 
A vote of thanks having been passed, Professor Lets ¥ 
replied briefly to some of the points raised, In referrin} 
contemporary work he said that the modern architect see) 
to be dealing with a multitude of flavours that seem like ! 
things but are not the things themselves. They remind a 
of a story he had heard many years ago when a friend of 
in passing down a back street saw a card ina window say 2) 
‘Fine Jam; Good Strawberry Flavour.” 
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THE CRAFT OF REPAIRING BUILDINGS.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


VERY interesting little Gloucestershire church is Coln St. 
| Denys. It has a central Norman tower on which a 

ifteenth-century belfry has been built. The arches which 
yierced the east and west walls of the tower were inadequate, 
und the slope where the Norman work leaves off curves down- 
yards in the middle owing to the arch below having given 
say. Although very extensive repairs were carried out, 
he character of the building has hardly been changed. It 
vas thought wise to put the clock to the west of the window, 
‘or it had been placed in the middle of the window. The 
wrigin of all the trouble was the semi-circular tower arches 
milt in Norman times. The eastern or chancel arch was 
eplaced by a pointed arch in the thirteenth century, but the 
ich leading from the tower into the nave was retained, and 
ts shape shows the dangerous condition it was in before it 
yas repaired. By the process, already explained, of replac- 
ng little by little old walling by new, a solid band of brick- 
york the full thickness of the walls behind the stone facings 
mas been inserted in all four walls, thus bonding them 
ogether and helping to distribute the weight of the tower 
wer the whole length of walling and thus relieve the tower 
urches. 

Onibury Church, Shropshire, is a good example of a 
hurch which has been repaired and made structurally sound 
ind fit for Divine worship without loss of interest. The only 
xxterior change noticeable is the belfry windows having 
ouvres in them. A stone-paved and slightly sunk wide 
hannel against the walls runs all round the building. This 
loes not look so well as seeing turf coming right up to the 
valls, but it is very necessary in some cases to keep the build- 
ng dry. When such channels must be used they should be 
‘ormed of concrete. They should be laid to slight falls lead- 
ng to gullies, beneath which there should be glazed earthen- 
yare drain pipes taking the water well away from the build- 
ng, and the surface drain should not be less than 2 feet wide, 
vith a long slope from the wall and a quick slope up to the 
urf, and they should be paved with stone, otherwise the 
ment always cracks and goes to pieces. It has been very 
isual when repairing lead roofs to take the lead away and 
out new milled lead in its place. The late Mr. Crickmay told 
ne of a case where a church had its north and south aisle roofs 
jovered with cast lead in bad repair. One aisle was renewed 
vith milled lead, and the other was left. This was when he 
Yas a young man. He saw the church in after-life, and 
he new milled-lead roof was in a worse state than the cast- 
ead one which had been left alone. Milled lead is made into 
heets by crushing it between rollers until the desired thick- 
less is obtained. This hardens it and makes it brittle and 
liable to crack. Moreover, age turns it black, whereas lead 
vhich is cast into sheets becomes silvery, for it oxidises, so 
hat the surface gets covered with white lead. I have seen 
Id cast lead looking almost as if it had had a coat of white 
jaint on it. This oxidisation, I believe, acts as a preserva- 
ive. When repairing timber roofs it is a great gain to 
epair them in situ. Each timber is examined, and the por- 
ions which are decayed are cut away and new oak fitted on 
0 take the place of what has gone. There are many ways 
f splicing wood, and the splice should be so arranged as to 
ut away as little sound wood as possible from the old work. 
‘he worm in old oak can always be killed by saturating the 
ak with paraffin. Some years ago a parson wrote me an 
ateresting letter to say that he considered bats were a great 
Teservative of timber; that his church was full of them, 
nd he would not have them destroyed. As you know, the 
reature which makes the pin-holes in wood is a beetle, and 
e found out that it only flies at night. He also found by 
Xamining the bat droppings under a microscope that it was 
irgely composed of the wings of this particular beetle. 

_ West Walton Church, near Wisbech, is a noble thirteenth- 
entury building with fourteenth-century windows inserted. 
‘he nave roof is what is called a hammer-beam roof ; that is, 
astead of beams going right across at the level of the wall 
ps, and props standing on them, a bracket runs out from 
ie wall-plate and a prop stands on the end of it. Each 
tacket, or hammer beam as it is called, is carved into the 
xm of an angel, and each angel holds a shield, and each 
ueld has a different emblem of the Passion on it. It 
‘ttainly seems as if the roof was not originally made for 
us building, as the pieces of timber running down the wall 
om the hammer beam, and which are called jack-legs, cut 
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right across the arches of the windows, which on the north 
side of the church have been blocked up because a high- 
pitched roof was put on that aisle. Many of these hammer 
beams were quite hollowed out on the upper side by decay, 
and had their ends, where out of sight, decayed away. New 
ends were, of course, spliced on, and the hollow places were 
cut out square and a new piece of oak fitted in from the 
back. Battens—that is, long thin slips of oak—were laid 
along the backs of the rafters on which wide oak boards were 
laid. This was put back when the repairs were done, and 
battens laid on the back of the oak boarding, and deal boards 
on the top of them to carry the lead, which must never rest 
on oak because the tannin in the oak eats away the lead. 
Each bay of the roof has a tie-beam, and there are two 
hammer-beam trusses between them. 

There is one important thing to remember when repairing 
roofs, which is that you can hardly find yourself in a diffi- 
culty, because if the carpenter cannot see his way to make a 
sound and strong job of the work the blacksmith will be able 
to do so. In one case, for example, where timbers were not 
sufficiently strong, we cut a groove all down the back of them 
and then laid a T iron joist on the back out of sight, and with 
the flange of the T iron let down into the groove. Coach 
screws were then put in on each side of the flange to hold the 
steel joist firmly on to the timber. Apart from this, how- 
ever, timbers can be strengthened by fish plates; that is, a 
flat iron placed on each side of the timber with bolts running 
through the timber and holding the iron plates together. 


(To be concluded.) 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
By the Rev. W. K. Srripz, M.A. 


\XETER COLLEGE derives its name from a great 
bishop of Exeter, WALTER DE STAPELDON, who in 
1314 founded ‘‘ Stapeldone Halle’’ for the benefit of twelve 
scholars in the University of Oxford, the statutes contain- 
ing the proviso that eight of the twelve should come from 
Devon and the other four from Cornwall. As, to borrow 
from Fuuuer, New College is the most favoured by 
Southern men, Queen’s by Northern, and Brasenose by 
North-western, so has Exeter ever been full of men from 
the West-country, and to this day, in spite of alterations, 
nearly half the College scholarships and exhibitions are 
restricted to natives of StapELpon’s old diocese. Exeter 
has always been connected with the West, and many 
well-known West-country names, such as ACLAND, 
Boruase, Cary, Epacompr, Forrescuz, Jaco, Lxiax, 
OrcHARD, STUKELEY, GRENVILLE, TRELAWNEY, WADE, 
and YARDE are to be found on the books. 

A few of the provisions of the original statutes are 
curious and are worth recalling. The Fellows were to 
have their rooms rent free, and each was to receive the 
magnificent emolument of ten shillings annually. They 
might have four weeks’ ‘‘ vac.’’ without deduction of 
this allowance, but if they were away longer they suffered 
proportionately. They were cautioned against gossiping 
about the private affairs of the College to the detriment 
of its members; in all respects they were to ‘* comport 
themselves with due regard to their dignity as clerics "’; 
black shoes were to be worn, ‘‘ or shoes as nearly black 
as possible,’’ and only French or Latin should be spoken 
at dinner and supper. 

Nothing of any special importance happened to the 


College till the beginning of the sixteenth century. There 
‘is the usual ebb and flow and gradual growth, but nothing 


more. In 1536, however, the College was in a very 
poverty-stricken state. The annual revenue was only 
831., from which 131. had to be deducted for masses and 
exequies; the Rector’s annual allowance was 4l., and a 
Fellow’s 70s. But a new impulse was given by the bene- 
factions of Sir Wiiutam Perre, “‘ the second founder.’’ 
His first step was to increase the endowments, for which 
purpose he handed over various livings. These bene- 
factions, together with subsequent legacies, more than 
doubled the revenues; and his services were rewarded by 
permission to draw up new statutes in conjunction with 
the Bishop of Exeter. A sub-rector was appointed, and 
a dean; gaming, shooting, and hunting were forbidden; 
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dress and manners were carefully regulated; and an 
attempt was made to stop pluralism.. But the most 
important alteration of all was that eight new Fellow- 
ships were instituted, the holders to be elected from any 
of the counties in which Prrre or his heirs held Jand. 
As these included Somerset, Dorset, Oxon, and Hssex, 
and gradually nearly the whole of the south and east of 
England, it will be seen that the old West-country 
element was almost swamped. Doubtless this was a 
good thing, for the conservative influence of the West 
had been affecting in no small degree the views of the 
College as regards both politics and religion. Possibly 
Perre was more far-seeing than is generally realised. 
~ During the Stuart period Exeter was further enriched 
with scholarships and grants. In 1636 Cuaruus I. gave 
one of his three Channel Island Fellowships, and about 
the same time Sir J. Acuanp and Sir J. Maynarp made 
grants. A short time belore this the Hall had been re- 
built at a cost of 1,0001., of which: AcLaNp found 8001., 
and in 1624 a new chapel was erected on the present site, 
Dr. Haxewiu, then Rector, giving 1,200]. During the 
Civil War, Exeter, like Oxford at large, remained faithful 
to the King’s cause, and suffered accordingly: 3001. and 
nearly all the plate was given to the King. Under Par- 
liamentary rule, even greater hardships were suffered : 
the Visitors of 1648 expelled ten Fellows and eighteen 
others; it was difficult, too, to collect arrears of rent, 
and some of the Fellowships had to be given up. JOHN 
Conant, however, Rector 1649-62, did much towards 
restoring the College to its former prosperity and 
discipline. 
We may now turn to the buildings themselves. One 
of the first was, of course, a chapel, situated a little to 
the north of the present College library; if was 


used as a chapel till Haxewitu’s building was 
completed in 1624. It was then turned into a 
library, which was burnt out in 1709, but con- 


tinued to be used till 1779, when a valuable legacy 
of books and MSS. necessitated a larger building, the 
original library, built in 1383, having been converted into 
rooms in 1624. The first hall, running north and south, 
stood in what is now the front quadrangle. The main 
gate was on the north side of the College; in 1432 a 
tower and rooms were built over it. This is the oldest 
part of the College now extant; it is known as Palmer's 
Tower, and may be found at the east end of the chapel. 
The present gateway tower in Turl Street was erected 
in 1605 by one Everard OnamBers, Fellow of the 
College. 

In the earlier part of the seventeenth century many 
important additions were made. In 1618, as we have 
already said, Sir Jonn Actanp built the present hall and 
the cellars beneath it. This hall, which is fortunately 
almost intact, is a good specimen of Jacobean architecture. 
Not the least interesting detail is to be found on the fine 
screen—a carving of a man pulling contentedly at a long 
pipe. The pattern of the roof is peculiar and has been 
assigned to a later date, but by comparing it with that 
of Lineoln College Hall, which is known to have been 
built at almost exactly the same time and is practically 
identical, we may conclude, as the present Rector sug- 
gests, that it was a passing fashion of the day. There 


was originally a louvre in the centre, but unfortunately 


this was removed when chimneys and fireplaces were 
introduced. The present porch and clock were not added 
until 1820. 

The second chapel was erected in 1624 by Grorcr 
Haxrwity. It was built on the western part of the 
present site and consisted of a main chapel and an aisle 
on the south side. On the west wall there were flat 
pilasters, on which were musical instruments carved in 
high relief ; these, however, seem to belong to a later date, 
There was never an east window. A noticeable feature 
was the ceiling, which was arched and plastered, and 
paintéd to resemble fretted stone, and there is still extant 
an oil-painting of the ante-chapel with chapel beyond 


which preserves this feature.’ 


» Great changes were effected between 1854 and 1860, | 
when the old chapel, the Rector’s lodgings, and the 
library built by Crows, together with other buildings, | 
were pulled down, and the new chapel and Rector’s lodg- | 
ings, the interior of the small quadrangle, the Broa 
Street tower and rooms, and a new Gothic library on| 
the site of the old were all erected under the supervision 
of Sir GinperT Scorr. There was no pressing need for 
the rebuilding of the old chapel, but the authorities were 
apparently smitten with a desire to destroy, and declared 
the fabric unsafe. The present chapel is one of the best | 
productions of the Gothic revival and contains many 
beautiful decorations. We may mention the stained-glass | 
windows put in as memorials, the columns of Devon and} 
Cornish marble, the rose window at the west end, and 
the mosaics by SatviatTi at the east end. But the great, 


| 


glory of the chapel, and indeed one of the great glories 
of Oxford, is the exquisite tapestry. representing the 
Adoration of the Magi, designed by Burnu-Jonms and 
executed and elaborated by his friend Wruu1am Morris, | 
both of whom were Exeter men. The tapestry, treating, 
the subject in an original way, is almost world famous, | 
and is indeed a wonderful example of the artists’ work. 


There is much more fo be said about Exeter College, 
but we have room only to attempt a short description oj| 


‘the Fellows’ Garden—little known, perhaps, but one oj 


the most beautiful nooks in all Oxford. As if to ac 
centuate its charm, it is first necessary to trek across 4| 
waste of gravel in the quadrangle and then to plunge 
mole-like into a dark tunnel hidden away in the fa) 
corner. Having escaped the embracing arms cian 
common-room staircase the visitor stumbles suddenly 
into a fairyland—tiny as a fairyland should be. In front 
on the lawn, isa great acacia, behind which one may se 
the grey walls of the Old Divinity Schools; to the lett i 
the library ; on the wall through which one has tunn 
is a famous figtree named after Dr. Kmnnrcorr. (Non) 
may escape from Exeter without hearing the story a 
least once.) Go down the winding path to the terrac 
at the end and look over the wall. Above are the branel 

of Herrr’s chestnut—which the future bishop, while ye, 
an undergraduate at B.N.C., is said to have found usefu_ 
after hours; in front is the Radcliffe Camera, on the rig 
the walls of Brasenose, and over your shoulder th 
Selden wing of the Bodleian. We may stand here 
as it were, in the centre of Oxford’s learning, until 
chancing to glance upward, the eye is caught by th 


delicate spire of St. Mary’s rising at first in intricat, 
grandeur of carving and finally in one straight, pure boun 
into the heavens, as if to remind us that life holds greatt 
pleasures even than those of earthly wisdom. a. | 


rhe 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. | 
WF this week resume our series of views of the Oxio| 
colleges, and a description of Exeter will be fou 

on p. 255. | i 


DESIGN FOR CITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. Bi | 

HIS design was submitted by Mr. Wiun1am War? 
HEAD, A.R.1.B.A., in the recent competition for # 

new training college of the city of Leeds, and was one 
the best of those that were not fortunate enough to rece! 
reward at the hands of the assessor. | 


Durine last week important excavations were carti 
out on the site of Malmesbury Abbey by Mr. Harold Bra 
spear, of Corsham. The result has proved highly ah 
tory so far as the cloister is concerned. A large piece of t 
flooring of the east and west alleys has been uncovers 
together with small patches of the north alley floor. AV!) 
quantity of fragments of the vaulted ceiling has been fou) 
showing that the cloister alleys were very similar to those * 
Gloucester, but a little later in date. Fragments of the = 


parts of the inner walls have been discovered at the noriy 
west and north-east angles, and a fine piece near the sow” 


east corner. it 


at 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


(HE twenty-sixth annual dinner of the Society of Archi- 
i tects was held on April 15, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
shen nearly two hundred were present. The chair was occu- 
ied by the President, Mr. George E. Bond, J.P., and amongst 
hose present were the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele, Mr. 
fyril Cobb (vice-chairman of the London County Council), 
fr. L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P., His Honour Judge 
tentoul, Mr. Brook T. Kitchin, F.R.1I.B.A. (architect, Local 
‘overnment Board), Mr. Herbert Neild, M.P., Alderman 
fax Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. (Mayor of Holborn), Mr. H. D. 
earles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. (chairman of the Royal Sanitary 
nstitute), Mr. Henry Tanner, jun,, F.R.I.B.A. (president of 
he Arch*tectural Association), Mr. Fredk. Higgs (President 
f the Institute of Builders), Ven. William Sinclair, D.D. 
Archdeacon of London), Mr. O. F. Peall (Master of the 
ainters’ Company), Mr. Leonard Horner (President of the 
ondon Master Builders’ Association), Mr. Alfred Stoner 
Master of the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company), Mr. E. J. 
ileock, M.Inst.C.E. (President of the Society of Engineers), 
Ir. Ellis Marsland (Past Hon. Secretary), Professor Henry 
\dams, M.Inst.C.E. (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. William Wood- 
ard, F.R.I.B.A., Col. F. 8S. Leslie, R.E. (Hon. Secretary), 
Ir, Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President), Mr. 
, W. S. Cross, M.A. (Vice-President R.I.B.A.), Mr. 
Valter W. Thomas, J.P. (Past President), Mr. G. A. T. 
fiddleton, A.R.I.B.A. (Past Vice-President). 

After the Royal toasts had been musically honoured, 

His Honour Judge RENTovL, in proposing ‘‘ The Houses 

f Parliament,’’ said he was particularly anxious not to miss 
heir entertainment, as he wished to give the Society of 
wehitects the opportunity of solving the problem of heating 
nd ventilating the new Old Bailey. At present he con- 
idered it in those respects the worst he had ever been in. 
udge Rentoul made a humorous defence of the House of 
rds. Man for man, it would, he declared, compare with 
ny assembly of the same size on the face of the earth, whether 
or its distinguished statesmen, warriors, or ex-lawyers. If 
ae House of Lords was to be changed for the better, then it 
‘ould be a remarkably good one. i 
| The Right Hon. Lord Save anp Sete, in responding for the 
fouse of Lords, said he could only conclude that the reason 
wr his being invited was that he had a son who was studying 
{the Architectural Association’s school. Presumably, there- 
wre, the organisers had applied the principle of heredity 
ees. With regard to the toast, it seemed to him that 
| was an example of bad building, inasmuch as the two who 
‘ere to reply for the Houses of Parliament were a Tory M.P. 
‘ad a Radical peer. 
\ Mr. Hersert Nerxp, M.P., said the political events of the 
just twenty-four hours had rendered his task a most difficult 
ue. The profession of architecture demanded that its prac- 
faoners should be engaged on constructive work, whereas the 
oposals of the Government were solely of a destructive 
ure. It would be well to remember that until a compara- 
vely recent period the House of Lords and House of Commons 
ied to sit together, and offer joint advice to their Sovereign. 
Was to be sincerely hoped that they would come through this 
‘ying period in such a way as to still uphold the mother of 
-\irlaments as. a model to the world. 

Mr. L. A. ArHertEy-Jonus, K.C., M.P., proposed ‘‘ The 
-yeiety of Architects.’’ He said it was to him a matter of 
‘tisfaction that the toast which it was his duty to propose 
id not trench upon the dangerous ground of party politics. 
ie toast of the well-being of the Society was justly regarded 
4 the toast of the evening. He himself was present in a 
‘mewhat hybrid capacity, for in addition to being their guest 
] was also an honorary member. He felt at the least a 
“tain amount of regret that he had not been able to serve 
12 Society in obtaining the passing of a Bill in which they 
* took a profound interest, and which was a reason for the 
“gin of the Society, viz., the Bill for the Registration of 
+ chitects, He could assure them that the failure was not 
fe to his own shortcomings, but entirely to the methods 
Ider which the Parliament of this country was conducted. 
‘r it was impossible for an unofficial member to advance a 
Til beyond the stage of a first reading. The Government of 
‘: time, whether Liberal or Conservative, monopolises all 

’ session and prevents the advance of humble though useful 
#asures in which such societies as their own were interested. 
“was absolutely futile for any individual unofficial member 
titry to make progress with a Bill which is at all of a contro- 
Ysial character. The Society of Architects had therefore 
tien a wise course in suggesting that Lord Saye and Sele 
Sluld introduce that Bill into that serene assembly, which in 
me form or other is likely to continue to exist. It was to be 
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hoped that if the Bill should meet the approval of that upper 
chamber it would enjoy a fair chance of being taken up by 
the Government of the day and passed into law. The Society 
had been founded twenty-six years ago, and never was it in 
a more prosperous condition than at the present time. That 
satisfactory state of things was in a large measure due to the 
fact that the Society was looked upon by architects as the 
machinery by which the Registration Bill will be passed into 
law. The proposal had been characterised as a narrow and 
yet not unbeneficent form of trade unionism. Well, that 
may play some part with the object in view ; it was a desire 
on the part of the great body of architects to serve the interests 
of the general public by securing that the operations of the 
architect shall be carried on under conditions which shall 
safeguard the best interests of the public. The true architect 
combined technical skill with the poetry of art. Of such a 
character was the inspiring genius which transformed the 
humble cabins and hovels of a primitive age into the magnifi- 
cent temples of Athens. Mr. Atherley-Jones said that it was 
because he cherished that ideal that he placed his services at 
the disposal of their great and distinguished Society. The 
difficulties that beset the passing of this measure appeared to 
have been largely due to a certain feeling of apprehension on 
the part of a sister body. But it was cheering to observe signs 
and tokens that the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
disposed to encourage legislation upon the lines advocated by 
the Society. Mr. Atherley-Jones stated his conviction that 
if the Society could secure the co-operation of the Institute 
that small but powerful influence opposing the Bill would 
disappear. He hoped that when they next met together they 
would be able to congratulate themselves upon the attainment 
of a work which is as much for the benefit of the general public 
as for the profession. 

Mr. Gro. E. Bonn, J.P., president, in responding, said a 
year ago when he last had the privilege of responding to that 
toast, he endeavoured to justify the position the Society had 
taken up with regard to the Architects’ Registration Bill, and 
further, he was able to announce the result of a plébiscite on 
the question, taken by the Builder, which showed that out of 
some 2,500 replies received from practising architects in the 
United Kingdom there was a clear majority of eight to one in 
favour of registration; and that that result corresponded 
almost exactly with one of a similar plébiscite instituted by 
the Council of the Society some years previously. He did not 
intend going over the old ground, but Mr. Lamb, who re- 
sponded for the House of Commons on that occasion, then 
expressed the opinion, as Mr. Atherley Jones had just done, 
that it was absolutely essential that architects should agree 
among themselves before attempting to present a Bill to Par- 
liament, as owing to the congested state of public business it 
was almost impossible to carry a private Member’s Bill through 
the House of Commons, unless all parties affected were unani- 


‘mous inits favour. He (the speaker) subsequently emphasised 


this point, for he felt then as now, that although they were 
assured that a vast majority of British architects were in 
agreement with them on the question “of registration, they 
could not hope to carry their Bill through if opposed by the 
Royal Institute, nor could that body succeed if opposed by the 
Society. It was therefore extremely desirable that all parties 
should at once agree upon the general principle of such a 
Bill, and he once more affirmed that the Society was not only 
willing, but anxious to work in harmony with the senior body 
in this matter. He did not suggest that the Institute should 


‘accept the Bill as it stands, but simply that it should carry its 


own policy to a logical conclusion ; that instead of concentrat- 
ing its efforts upon endeavouring to surround itself with a 
halo, it should attempt legislation in a broad-minded and 
practical spirit, in the interests not of a section only, but of 
the whole body of practising architects in the kingdom. 
Should the registration committee of the Institute, in prepar- 
ing its new scheme, take advantage of its great opportunities, 
by including a definite proposition to apply the same qualify- 
ing tests to all future candidates for admission to the general 
ranks of the profession as are now applied to all candidates 


‘for admission to the Institute, it would receive the loyal sup- 


port of a united profession and incidentally add greatly to its 
own power for good and its own prestige. The latest proposals 
of the Institute as to the licentiate class were humiliating. 

Mr. Lamb further suggested that the time had arrived 
when they should decide among. themselves whether architec- 
ture was an art or a profession, for if the former it should be 


‘left to its own free development, but if it was a profession it 


was entitled to the same protection in the form of registration 
as other professions. He (the speaker) ventured to suggest 
that at least 90 per cent. of the practising architects in this 
country were satisfied that it was a profession, but whether it 


. 
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was an art where some of the chief essentials to succeed were 
scientific and technical knowledge and common sense apti- 
tude or whether it was a profession in the practice of which 
-a knowledge of art was essential, mattered not at all to the 
building public, nor was the general practice of architec- 
ture affected by the question whether an individual prac- 
titioner styled himself an artist or a professional man ; and 
he ventured to say that a definite solution of the problem 
would have no practical value. He was convinced that the 
great success of those leaders who styled themselves artists 
had been founded upon the fact that they were also practical 
men, with great business ability. 


Many present, either in their private or public capacities, | 


were interested in the employment of architects, and he asked 
them as practical men, whether in making a selection they 
were entirely influenced by a man’s artistic qualifications ? 
He felt sure they were not, for in addition to an art qualifica- 
tion, they required an architect upon whose strict integrity 
they could rely, one whose practical common sense would 
enable him to fully grasp their requirements, and who would 
carefully study the nature and routine of the business, or 
other work to be carried on in the building with a view to 
making it perfectly convenient for its purpose ; one whose 
knowledge of construction, and of materials, would enable 
him to design the structure soundly and economically ; and 
whose business knowledge would enable him to obtain reason- 
able tenders for the work, arrange terms of contract and carry 
all through to completion, protecting his clent’s interest with 
regard to ancient lights and other easements, while at the 
same time avoiding disputes leading to litigation with regard 
to the rights of adjoining owners and others. Thus, they 
expected their architect to be not only an artist, but a scientist, 
and a good man of business. 

The small but select band of active ‘‘ Anti-Registra- 
tionists,’’ the members of which were their chief opponents, 
held that candidates cannot be satisfactorily examined in art, 
and that compulsory examinations would inevitably lead to 
stereotyped forms and a dead level of mediocrity. But the 
great inconsistency of this view was evidenced by the fact that 
most of them were staunch supporters of the Royal Institute, 
a body which now applied these art tests to all candidates 
for admission to its ranks ; therefore, if their view was a cor- 


rect one it would necessarily follow that the Associate mem- | 


bers of the Institute were in danger of achieving that stereo- 
typed mediocrity ; while all those outside, being left to their 
own free development would have the better chance of becom- 
ing great artists, and consequently better architects, but the 
recognised facts stamped this assumption as perfect nonsense, 
for since the institution of those examinations in 1882, the 
standard of ability among the Associate members of the Insti- 
tute had been continually rising, and at the present moment 
many of them were among the leading members of the pro- 
fession. The Society simply desired the same principle to be 
applied to every candidate who wished to practice as an archi- 
tect, and he thought they had reasonable grounds for inquir- 
ing why examinations which were necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the Institute’s status could have other than a good 
effect when applied to the whole profession ? 

All sections were in absolute agreement with regard to the 
nature of the technical and practical qualifications required 
in the practice of architecture, differences of opinion being 
confined to the art side of the question, and with all due respect 
to their art leaders, he ventured to suggest that the rudi- 
mentary principles upon which the art was founded, its 
grammar and its history, must be taught, and that up to this 
point most architects in embryo would be the better for having 
received such teaching, and none will be harmed thereby. Its 
result might safely be put to the test of a compulsory examina- 
tion ; beyond this he agreed that it ought to be left to its own 
free development. 

He suggested that without ioss of dignity they might break 
through the veil of false sentiment which now obscures the 
general body of practitioners, step down among them, and 
look at the question from the point of view of the average pro- 
vincial architect. From that side they would be able to see 
the tangled strands of inconsistencies with which that veil 
had been so closely woven, and to recognise the strength and 
earnestness of the registration movement, and that a large 
majority of their brethren had ‘decided after mature considera- 
tion to persevere in their endeavours to carry through a broad- 
minded scheme of universal registration, involving a more 
thorough system of education and compulsory examination for 
all. He contended that modern conditions of practice 
demanded legislation on modern lines. Why should the 
modern false quantity of art sentiment be allowed to block 
practical progress? There was no absolute agreement among 
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art leaders upon the principles which had determined the 
evolution of architectural art. 
All thoughtful observers must acknowledge that the archi. 
tecture of to-day, with its affectations, individual eccentricities 
and random impulses, reflected very fairly the mental condi. 
tions in which they lived. But some of the great teachers and 
lecturers, men recognised for learning and ability throughou), 
the profession, condemned this view ; one told them to “‘ leave 
all such notions to the industry of German speculation.” They 
agreed in tracing the evolution of styles to either the influeng 
of the materials at command, or to structural requirement) 
and necessities, and in sweeping away all theories which con, 
nected human emotions with architecture. Their immediat 
predecessors, the teachers of a past generation, emmeshed th, 
art in a perfect network of definite rules and regulations whie!| 
had their influence still ; here were conflicting views taugh 
to-day, neither were correct as it stood, but by combining th. 
two they might arrive at the truth with regard to architectura | 
art, an art which was the outcome of centuries. | 
Were an art qualification the only requirement in th) 
practice of architecture, he would say leave it to its own fre) 
development ; for in the past all art teaching had been to. 
dogmatic. As previously suggested one might with advantag 
teach its principles, history and grammar, but its highe, 
forms could only be inculcated as a spirit, and not taught a 
a creed. There was in every art a gradual evolution fro 
crude simplicity to more complex forms, and without doub) 
educated sensibility would derive pleasures more elevated an | 
refined from the more elaborated forms. There was, howeye'| 
a limit beyond which such elaboration must not pass, or 
would have a reverse effect ; this was particularly true wit| 
regard to the art of architecture, all examples of which we)! 
judged by some definite standard of taste. a 
During the last fifty or sixty years, standards of taste 1 
architecture had been almost as numerous and as ephemer| 
as those in the art of millinery. In his Romanes lecture ; 
Oxford on ‘‘ Questionings in Criticism and Beauty,” M) 
Balfour said, ‘‘ The history of taste yields no positive result | 
as all our great critics have been engaged in sweeping awi| 
the rubbish of their critical predecessors.’”? This being | 
case, he thought it unwise to dogmatise, for every age wou | 
fit its own standard ; in the past, the master genius had § 
some particular fashion, and his disciples had followed i 
dictates with more or less fidelity ; and as modern conditio | 
did not conduce to the individual practice of clear and origin 
thinking, this state would obtain in the future. Therefor | 
as the modern practice of architecture involved scientific a)| 
technical knowledge and business ability as well as artis! 
taste, it was obvious that no artist without practical kno’ 
ledge could be an architect, and they desired to establish | 
definite minimum of these combined qualifications below whi | 
in the future no man should be entitled to style himself as | 
architect. Such a minimum would not check advance in a/| 
of the branches; the master mind would still rise ab 
dogmatic limitations, for true architectural genius could 1) 
be confined within a ring fence of rules and regulations, |} 
would be continually inspired to break forth and eyolye 0/ 
combinations of those beautiful lines, beautiful forms a_ 
beautiful colours which were the basis of the art and wh} 
were constant in the effect which they produced upon |? 
cultured intellect. . | 
At the conclusion a presentation of the Society's g! 
medal, and a silver tea and coffee service, wasmade to Mr. E 5 
Marsland, past honorary secretary, by Mr. Bond, who s} 
that Mr. Marsland had rendered such long and faithful ser ° 
that the Council decided to present him with some tangi? 
token of their regard. It was at once determined that ° 
individual subscriptions should be limited to an extrem 
low amount, so that they should be thoroughly representat |. 
As a consequence subscriptions had come in from every [? 
of the Empire. Mr. Marsland had always remained tru‘) 
the interests of the Society, and had been one of the It 
champions of registration. At his own expense he id 
attended conferences held in large centres in order to exp! ® 
the aims and objects of the movement ; and in some caset © 
succeeded in turning organised opposition into active supp 
Thanks to such efforts the success of this object of the Soe: y 
was now in view. All that is wanted is one strong persona y 
with courage to step into the breach and apply balm to 
sore spots caused by twenty-five years of struggling. / 
recent plébiscite showed the general body of the profes:” 
were waiting for some such lead. It was to be hoped that gh 
a person would step forward. 
Mr. Exx1s Marstanp said in the first place he wante 
thank everyone for the honour done in presenting him \ 
the gold medal—the highest honour which the Societ} 


ores 


~ 
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irchitects could confer. He also wished to express fhanks 
or the splendid testimonial. Mr. Marsland said that he 
ould flatter himself that some years ago he had been of 
ervice in promoting the registration of architects. The prin- 
iples of the movement were in the first place received with 
ndifference, and even with ridicule and contempt. The stage 
f indifference became one of reflection, and ultimately one 
f recognition, until at the.present time a large majority were 
n favour of those principles. The only point was how to 
arry them out. It would be unwise to even suggest what 
yould be the best method ; but there certainly would be found 
ome way out of the difficulty, and in the meantime they must 
yait and see. The post of honorary secretary to the Society 
yas a responsible one, and should not be occupied too long by 
my one individual. When an opportunity to quit it had 
visen some time ago, he made up his mind to leave to a 
ounger and more able man to continue the good work of the 
society. His work as honorary secretary had enabled him 
9 visit towns in England and on the Continent, to see things 
nd to make friends, all of which he probably would not have 
ioe under ordinary’ circumstances. The medal and the 
jandsome testimonial would ever remind him of the pleasant 
ime he had had and the large number of friends he had made, 
nany of whom were present that evening. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., F.R.1.B.A., proposed ‘‘ The 
socal Authorities,’’ and paid a tribute to their unfailing 
ourtesy under trying circumstances. The regulations they 
iad to administer were framed for the good of the greatest 
umber, and in consequence the few might have to suffer 
ccasionally. Their duties ranged from the London Building 
Let to the examination of milk, and the removal of banana 
kins from the pavement. Mr. Tanner commented on the 
naccuracy conveyed by Mr. Bond when he suggested that 
he members of the Royal Institute were not practical men: 
‘his was not the case. ’ 
| Mr. Cyrit Coss, vice-chairman of the London County 
Jouneil, in responding, expressed his thanks for the kind 
‘marks made about the London County Council, especially as 
any things in the regulations must be galling to architects. 
fe sometimes wondered whether there might not be some body 
xercising jurisdiction over the buildings about to be erected. 
‘he Council itself had already enough to do without being 
hat body. He suggested that at least one of the London 
‘ounty Council buildings which stood very near them, viz., 
te Day Training College in Southampton Row, fulfilled the 
‘quirements of what a public building should be. With 
2gard to their educational work he would like to say that the 
‘ouncil took a very great deal of care in the instruction of the 
oung people, and endeavoured to render it of a practical 
ae They hoped by laying a foundation of sound views 
) turn out the boys as really good craftsmen. 

_ Alderman Max Cranks, F.R.I.B.A., Mayor of Holborn, 


hho also responded, made a brief defence of the new Old © 


ailey, a building which had been designed by a really great 
an who had done his best. It was part of the unfortunate 
dsition of architects that they incur faults which they have 
» power to stop as the work is going on, or even to express an 
mmion whether it would be a success or not. It was the 
veaker’s unlucky privilege to attend the Kennington Sessions, 
id he was convinced that that old building was fifty times 
mse than the new Old Bailey. There were admittedly two 
bjects about which most architects in this country or any 
ther knew nothing, viz., acoustics and ventilation. The 
tole was a series of experiments. If the results are unsuc- 
ssful, then the architect is blamed; if the experiment is 
joderately successful the architect is never congratulated. 
!1 the Council of the Royal Institute they were doing exactly 
je same with regard to registration as was being done with 
gard to acoustics and ventilation ; that is to say, they were 
(ing their best. The Bill that was being promoted would 
Jobably be treated in the same way as the public treat archi- 


tts. Butso long asa beginning was made, that was the thin 


Dee of the wedge. It would be a great advantage if the archi- 
ts in the Kingdom would state their views in black and 
“ute, for it seemed as if several people say they are registra- 
tists, and then when the time comes they do not act upon it. 
*ch people try to run with the hare and hunt with the 
Junds. Mr. Max Clarke said he begged to differ slightly from 
t President’s remarks as to the antagonism existing between 
| two societies. 
, The toast of ‘Our Visitors” was proposed by Colonel 
AS. Leslie, R.E., hon. secretary, and responded to by Mr. 
mest H. Lamb, C.M.G., Mr. -H. D. Searles-W ood, 
FR.1.B.A., chairman of the Royal Sanitary Institute, and 
». Frederick Higgs, president of the Institute of Builders. 
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‘“ ARCTIA,”’ 


“4 RCTIA,” a musical play in two acts, written by Mr. 

Gervase Bailey, and composed by Mr. Leonard Butler, 
was rendered by the Association on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings last at the Royal Court Theatre. The scene is laid 
on the terrace of the Royal Palace of Arctia, and though 
within view of snow-capped hills, ‘‘ where the wild winds 
rage and the tempests blow,’’ the assembled court, judged by 
their costumes, appear indifferent to the chilly air. 

Into this legend of the Far North an architect intrudes. 
He has built temples by the score and of town halls even 
more, but not content with so much success this effete old 
monopolist plans castles in the air ; but we anticipate thestory. 
King Rudolph of Arctia has some ambitions and an only 
daughter, the last of the royal race of Icebergs, whom he is 
ready to sacrifice as a hostage to fame. He would have us 
believe that his purpose is to test the love of suitors for the 
Princess’s hand, and he stipulates they must undertake the 
small task of discovering the Pole. The Princess is agreeable 
to abide by these conditions for her Queen Mother favours the 
suit of Vinolia, architect-in-chief (Mr. G. B. Carvill). Had 
Vinolia wooed with such sentiments as ‘if I built a world 
for thee,’’ the maiden perhaps would have listened even to 
such an old man, but instead he reveals a despotic nature. 


You may talk of architects, 

And their merits and defects, 

Of their powers of construction and design ; 
But such trifles do not matter, 

You ignore them and grow fatter 

In a little State monopoly like mine. 

If a tower should collapse 

Then you hang the builder chaps, 

While exhibiting a little decent grief ; 
If a town hall look unsightly 

You behead your staff politely— 

It’s your duty as the Architect-in-Chief. 


If this jackdaw mates with the linnet we shall be grieved, 
but No! a wondrous happy surprise excites us. The keeper 
of the seals hurriedly approaches the king and reports a 
strange phenomenon in the sky. Is it a comet, a shooting 
star, a flying pig, a blue moon? No! a thing never imagined. 
Out of the dim distance, across the walls of snow, an airship 
approaches. It sails past the terrace and discloses to view 
the daring occupants, strangers of an unknown clime. In 
aviation we are evidently only regaining a lost science, ’tis 
perhaps as old as life in Mars; the play would have us 
believe so, for instead of the hairy goggled bogies we associate 
with flying machines, these adventurers are Vikings, and 
prove to be Count Ripolin, flashing like a meteor, of the 
Viking Exploring Expedition ; Sigurd, a Viking. chieftain ; 
and a small band of chosen men. Time and petrol may be 
precious for these warriors speedily acquaint the court with 
their mission. : 

The Princess and Sigurd happily meet, he divines her 
fate, and resolves to gain her. She gives him a magic wand, 
on which is inscribed the legend that it will stand upright 
on the spot where the pole is. Vikings we always believed 
were fierce men, but this Sigurd is a modest youth. Perhaps 
a trip in an airship cools one’s ardour, and we could see 
from the first that Princess Hilda was ready to meet the 
tender youth half way, and she beguiled us all with her 
plaintive notes. 

The King and his Prime Minister, Sapolio (Mr. H. M. 
Whitehead), discuss affairs of State, which very properly give 
the versatile and excellent Sapolio an excuse for song and 
dance. 


On the summit of a spire sat a little weather-cock, 
Cock-cock-cock-a-doodle-do. 

He was specially designed, not a specimen from stock, 

Hey, but my tale is true. 

He’d a golden comb and wattle and a little golden mane, 

And his tail blew out behind him in a shower of golden rain; 
He was quite the little weather-cock, and not a little ‘‘ vane,”’ 
With a cock, cock-a-doodle-doo. 


So he turned to the East, 
Though he liked it least, 

And he turned to the West, 

For he liked it best ; 

When it roared from the North 
He would turn in his wrath ; 
When it sighed from the South 
He would open wide his mouth 
In a long ccck-a-doodle-doo. 


Chorus. With a cock, cock, cock-a-doodle-doo, ete. 
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And all the people said, ‘‘ What a trusty little bird 
Is our cock-cock-cock-a-doodle-doo. 
The way he shows the wind that blows is really too absurd, 
Hey, but his tail is true.” 
But the winds they didn’t like it and were mightily put out, 
For he showed them all in turn how each one was put to rout, 
So one day they all came whirling in a mighty water-spout 
On that poor little cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Then the wind from the East 

Behaved like a beast, 

And the wind from the West 

Hit him hard in the chest ; 

And the wind from the North 

Belaboured him in wrath, 

While the wind from the South 

Smote him full in the mouth, 

And stopped his cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Chorus. Oh, cock, cock, cock-a-doodle-doo, ete. 


Then the wretched little fellow didn’t know which way to go, 
Cock-cock-cock-a-doodle-doo. 

And he spun upon his axis till he reeled with vertigo, 

Hey, it is sad but true. ; 
And soon his bearings got so hot they jammed and he stuck fast, 
Till a mighty wind came buffeting and snapped him off the mast, 
And he fell among the pinnacles expiring with a last 

Long cock-cock-cock-a-doodle-doo. 


It may blow from the East, 
But he heeds not the least; 
It may blow from the West, 
But it breaks not his rest ; 
It.may blow from the North, 
It will never raise his wrath ; 
It may blow from the South, 
But he’ll never ope’ his mouth 
In another cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Chorus. Ina cock, cock, cock-a-doodle-doo, etc. 


The Queen and her protégé resolve to spoil Sigurd’s 
chance, and the scheming pair draw attention to an old 
law which enacts that all strangers setting foot upon the soil 
of Arctia shall pay for their audacity with death. The King 
and his minister Sapolio are not to be baulked in their en- 
deavour to claim the Pole within the realm. His Majesty 
announces an amendment which rescinds this extreme sen- 
tence if the stranger can discover the Pole within the year. 
Sigurd, with all the confidence of youth, departs to find the 
Polar axis with the icebergs spinning round. 

Act II.—A year has elapsed. ’Tis the merry month of 
May, and Princess Hilda is disconsolate. Sigurd has not 
been heard of and preparations are made for the wedding of 
the Princess to Vinolia. The latter would claim our goodwill 
and attempts to exhibit youthful elation. 


A was an Architect, old in his prime. 
Pity the architect. 

B was a Builder who took his own time. 
Pity the architect. 

C was a Client who had his own views, 

D was the Details that no one would use, 

E the Erection he tried to excuse. 
Oh, pity the architect. 


Oh, pity the architect, 
Why on earth did he ever select 
Such a silly profession ? 
Then hear his confession, 
And pity the architect. 

F was the Frontage exceedingly tight. 
Pity the architect. 

G was the Ground Plan exceeding the site. 
Pity the architect. 

H the Half-timber he had to reveal, 

I. was the Ironwork he had to conceal, 

J was the joinery, mostly of deal. 
Oh, pity the architect. 
Oh, pity the architect, etc. 


K was the King-post that ought to have stood. 
Pity the architect. 
L the stone Lintel that proved to be wood. 
Pity the architect. 
M was the Mullion that blocked out the light, 
N was the newel too thin for its height, 
O the oak sill that was not water-tight. 
Oh, pity the architect. 
Oh, pity the architect, etc. 
P was the Price on the contract agreed. 
Pity the architect. 
Q was the Quantities down to a bead. 
Pity the architect. 
R was the Rage that the client displayed, 
And § the Sarcastic remarks that he made, 
When T was the total that had to be paid. 
Oh, pity the architect. 
Oh, pity the architect, etc. 


Chorus. 


U was the Umpire called in to decide. t 
Pity the architect. | 
V was the Value the client denied. | 
Pity the architect. 
W stands for Words that he said, 
X was the Xtras for which he was bled, i 
Y Z the Young Zealot who wished he was dead. : [ 
Oh, pity the architect. a 
Oh, pity the architect, etc. I 


Count Ripolin (Mr. A. W. Bentham), desperate and 
loyal to his absent adventurous chieftain, plays to gain time, 
and in song and dance terrorises King, Queen and Count by 
narrating the fiendish diversions of Vikings. King Rudolph 
and Ripolin must be acting in collusion for his Majesty ha: 
a song up his sleeve. Perhaps he had received a wireles: 
from Sigurd, for he tells of a good time coming. 


Then no silly little worries will distract the Architect, 
He’ll be master of his soul and fancy-free 5 | 
He will simply be the Artist (with a most emphatic A) 4 
And Designer (with a more emphatic D). | 
He will sit before his canvas with his baccy, pipe and pot, 
And await the inspiration that will either come or not; 
Then he’ll seize a chunk of charcoal and will dash it in red-hot 
In the Golden Age to be. . P| 


In the Golden Age, in the Golden Age, 
There will be no angry chents to assuage ; 
There’ll be no specification, 
No Plans or Elevation, 

No girder calculation, 
And no Extras arbitration, 
In that great and Golden Age. ’ >t | 


| 
| 
| 
, 
f 


| 


f 
j 


At this point Sigurd appears, having failed to discover th 
Pole. Finding the city and palace decorated, he realises tha 
preparations are being made for the wedding of Prince: 
Hilda. He conveniently faints on the terrace, thus allowin 
Hilda to hurriedly approach him. She proposes to elop 
with him in the airship. Vinolia overhears the plot, cu) 
the cover of the airship, and has Sigurd made prisone 
Before the King, Queen, and Court, Sigurd admit Oh 
failure. He demonstrates how he sought to discover the po | 
by means of the magic rod, and hazarding a throw, to tl 
astonishment of all it stands alone and upright upon tl 
very polar axis the King has built his palace. His anxie | 
at an end. Sigurd weds Princess Hilda, and realises #] 
dream of his life. Vinolia, sharing the common fate of arch 
tects, does not, and the lesson we learn is that though y 
may soon be able to fly, we must never dwell long in cast] 
in the air. i= 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Bailey are to be congratulated on #) 
revival of their clever and tuneful production, and t0 t)) 
company of players we offer our compliments and thanks f 

a || 


an evening’s entertainment. al 
F. DARE CLAPHAM. 


Rupowpu, King of Arctia 
Mrs. G. B. CARVILL. 


QUEEN OF ARCTIA 
Tur PRINCESS 
daughter a a3 ie 
Vinotta, Architect-in-Chief ... 
Sapotio, the Prime Minister ... 
Count Ripotin, of the Viking 
Exploring Expedition os 
Stcurp, Son of Sea-Wolf, a 
Viking Chieftain as 
MastEr oF THE HORSE ... 
KEEPER OF THE SEALS 
MistrRESs OF THE ROBES 
Lapy or THE BEDCHAMBER 


Hitpa, their ot 

Miss WINIFRED DAVIS. | 
G._B: CARVILL. | 
H. M. WHITEHEAD. 


A. W. BENTHAM. i 


C. WONTNER SMITH. _| 
W. OSCAR LANGBEIN, Jt. 
ALEC. SMITHERS. | 
Miss MAY FARNELL. 
Miss DOROTHY FOSTER. 


CHORUS : | 

Lapres-In-Wartinc : Frances Bewsher, Helen Bewsher, Ed! 
Burn, Jessie Carvill, Nellie Carvill, Dorothy Davis, Marga ' 
Davis, Beatrice Farnell, Nora Lindsay Field, Margery Fost; 
Mildred Irwin, Dorothy Stevens. a | 
Courtiers: Gervase Bailey, H. E. Breach, Douglas Dai, 
H. Newnham, F. W. Walker, F. Caupers. S| 
Vininas: R. C. C. Buss, T. 0. Foster, H. V. Godfrey, H. } 
Harrington, W. Paul, R. G. E. Whitney. > || 


' 


Mx. R. W. Sarrx, of South Dene, Filey, is going) 
undertake next autumn the erection of a ferro-concrete § 
wall from Primrose Valley towards the Flat Clifis, to 
strain the constant slipping away of the cliffs on his bi 
Whinns Estate. This important work will represent 
most extensive private effort yet made to combat sea eros © 
on the Yorkshire coast. It forms part of a larger oe 
having for its object the building of a garden township ! 
villa residences on the Primrose Valley cliff-tops. “a 


= 
OS yu 


q 


siderable strides have already been made in this work ls 
an artificial lake, having an area of some three acres, © 
been formed. at 
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WATER SUPPLY ARRANGEMENTS FOR FIRE 


PROTECTION. 
By F. J. Warpen-Stevens, M.I.M.E., A.M.I.E.E. 


HESE brief notes are intended to apply more particularly 

to large buildings such as factories, institutions, ware- 

houses, estates, &c., in which cases it is very necessary that 

arrangements are available for protection against fire and 

to avoid being solely dependent on outside assistance of the 
public fire brigade. 

It is proposed to refer specially to modern arrangements 
to ensure a proper water supply at various positions about 
the buildings, with facilities to enable such supply to be used 
at the outset in the event of fire occurring, as no doubt the 
question of the water supply is the most important one in 
connection with an outbreak of fire. 

The conditions frequently existing with regard to the 
water supply in a large building are that a tank or tanks are 
fixed in the roof, these tanks being supphed by rising mains 
connected to the supply main. In the event of there being a 
staff fire organisation, hose cupboards may be available, with 
standpipes, or there may probably be a pail system, or 
emergency hand-pump appliances. Speaking generally, 
however, the proper arrangements of the water supply for 
use in case of fire are not sufficiently looked after in view of 
quantity, pressure, and facilities, and the following may be 
stated as modern conditions : —- 

There should preferably be a special main to which 
hydrants should be connected both outside as well as inside 
the building in important positions and on every staircase and 
every floor, and hoses should be left connected to these 
hydrants. This fire main should be in the form of a circuit 


1 


with double ways for the water and with sectional valves, to 
enable any section to be disconnected in the event of a burst. 
The branch circuits from this main to the various sections of 
the building should also be controlled by valves to avoid 
obstacles to the main flow or reduction of pressure in the 
event of any branch circuit being rendered useless. This fire 
main should be connected to the high-pressure supply, and 
this connection should be near to the entrance, where the 
public fire brigade can connect their engine without difficulty. 
im addition, a fire pump should be provided and connected 
jo the main at the same position. 

Care should be taken in the selection of the pump to 
provide for air vessels of large size, as well as suction and 
lelivery pipes of ample capacity, and to ensure free flow of 
water with a minimum of friction. It should preferably be 
of the duplex direct-acting type, and should be capable 
of“ boosting ’’ the supply pressure to secure a good pressure 
ft water well above the highest parts of the buildings. This 
dump should be worked by power, and should be available 
‘or use at a minute’s notice. In the event of a steam supply 
tot being available in the buildings for other purposes, an 
jlectrically driven or oil- or gas-engine driven pump may be 
idopted. Failing either of these, a manual fire pump must 
_eresorted to, although for large buildings power can generally 
© arranged. — 
| A storage tank of large capacity and elevated is advisable, 
vhich should be kept full and solely for use in the event of 

ive, to be brought into use at the outset. If there is difficulty 

n obtaining a sufficient elevation, a pressure storage tank at 
‘round level can be adopted, the pressure being maintained 
yan air compressor. The general water supply system may 
© so arranged that the storage from the ordinary supply 

anks may also be used. 

It is most necessary that particular attention be given to 
he pipe fittings, valves, joints, and connections, to ensure 

gainst bursts or leaks due to the increased pressure necessary 

a the case of fire. 

_ A hose of useful size, 24 or 3 inches, requires a pressure of 
bout 40 Ibs. at the nozzle for a one-inch jet to reach a height 
{7% feet, but it must be remembered that the loss of pressure 
‘ithe hose is considerable and that the pressure in the main 
ills when several hydrants are in use, so that a high water 

fessure must be maintained, say about 60 lbs. A first-class 
_ ‘pe and quality of hoses are necessary to withstand.the pres- 
_ le, as upon this depends the satisfactory use of the water 
-'pply available. A good rubber-lined seamless canvas hose 

a suitable type and will withstand a high pressure. 
§ to the quantity of water necessary to maintain the fire 

(‘pply, it may be allowed that each jet of water requires 
t out 100 to 200 gallons of water per minute, depending upon 

‘© size of jet and height to be delivered, so that a very con- 
‘erable quantity may be required. © 
_ Prevention of freezing of the water in circuits only used in 


; cal 


i 


| 


case of fire can be secured by allowing a slight flow of water to 
cause circulation in cold weather. 

As a first aid, reference to the use of water-buckets kept in 
convenient positions, and also emergency hand-pumps with 
tanks self-contained, must not be omitted. It must, however, 
be ascertained by periodical inspection that these are not 
allowed to be left without water or to be used for other pur- 
poses, thus rendering them useless in time of need. It is to 
be noted that a thin film of glycerine on the surface of the 
water in these buckets and tanks will reduce evaporation. 
Periodical inspection is also very necessary to ascertain that 
the pump is in proper working order, and the main, hoses, 
connections, and fittings watertight. 

Having now referred to arrangements to ensure a satis- 
factory water supply being available and facilities for using it 
at various positions throughout the buildings, mention should 
be made of arrangements for automatic distribution of the 
water in isolated portions of the buildings or in parts not 
coming under frequent observation. In such cases, automatic 
water sprinklers may be frequently adopted with advantage. 
These consist of sprays or jets attached to water-pipes distri- 
buted and fixed on the surface of the ceiling. These jets are 
kept closed by fusible metal caps and only released by collapse 
of the covers when the temperature becomes abnormal. 

In concluding these notes it may not be out of place to refer 
to the notification of fire to bring the available water supply 
into use. The alarm system frequently adopted is that of 
electric contacts enclosed in glass-fronted cases. These contacts 
operate a central indicator and gong, and the alarm may be 
augmented from the central indicator by the operation of a 
steam whistle and gongs in various important positions about 
the buildings. For night watching an automatic check or tell- 
tale system is usually adopted. 

These arrangements, in conjunction with a complete tele- 
phone system, can ensure prompt action without panic, as, on 
an alarm being given from a certain position on the premises 
to the central position, the telephone system enables the 
circumstances to be ascertained and immediate notification 
given in some or all quarters, as may be necessary, either by 
telephone or alarm, or both, as occasion may require ; after 
an alarm, the operation being to make use of the fire buckets 
and hand-pump in the particular location of the fire, and, if 
the conflagration justifies, to run out the hose from the nearest 
hydrant ; then for the fire pump to be started, and, if circum- 
stances should necessitate, a telephone message to the public 
brigade. 

It is to be hoped that these brief notes will act as a reminder 
of the importance of this question, which, it is to be feared, is 
apt to receive insufficient consideration, notwithstanding the 
disastrous fires which only too frequently occur. It must also 
be remembered that insurance against loss by fire does not 
minimise loss of life, or the great inconveniences that are 
caused by fire, or even that the full financial loss is recovered. 

First aid in the case of fire is of the utmost importance, 
and proper appliances are useless without a water supply at 
a high pressure in sufficient quantity and at various positions. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL WALK FROM WEST- 
MINSTER TO CHARING CROSS. 


By Percy Frrzceratp, M.A. 


W* could imagine a pair of thoughtful, enquiring architects 
wandering from Parliament Square, Westminster, 
to Charing Cross, criticising and discussing as they walked 
all that they saw on the road. Much might be learned and 
much seen that was unsuspected. For on this route are 
crowded works of architects of all sorts and conditions. Here 
is the great Inigo, Robert Adam, even greater in his line, Sir 
Charles Barry, Nash—the French school even, Pugin, Brydon, 
Young, and others. Here is Gothic, Palladian, Early English, 
French, Georgian, Late Victorian. And here are contrasted 
many styles, with many striking things and some mistakes. 
If the reader will follow me on this promenade I will show 
him things that he may never have thought of observing. 
The architect of to-day must look with surprise or amaze- 
ment on the attempt to fashion Westminster Hall and the new 
Houses of Parliament into one building. As they are of 
different styles, of different alignment, and are antagonistic 
in every way, the task seemed impossible. But it was rashly 
attempted, and the Hall was encrusted on to the outer shell 
of the new Palace. The old fabric now lies embedded as it 
were in the vast bulk of building that has grown up about 
it. Seen on the ground plan, it lies a distorted rhomboid in 
the middle of the fair regular lines of the newer Senate House. 
And what a difficult problem it was—the Palace was to follow 
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the line of the river on the one side, while on the other it had 
to join on to the old Hall which was all ‘“‘ askew.”’ At the 
extremity a sort of gable or wing from Barry’s Palace pro- 
jected, and the two buildings mixed up together were made 
to join after a fashion. The contrast of the two roofs, each of 
a different angle and height, the vast expanse of the older one 
contrasted with the attenuated coverings of the new is strange 
indeed. The whole effect of the composition is bewildering. 
What was to be done? it may be asked ; the attempt had to be 
made. The real question is que diable fait-il? &. Why 
think at all of blending the old and the new together in this 
fashion? The thing was literally impossible. Yet for more 
than half a centtiry no one could make up his mind as to 
what could be done. We may lament all this falling away 
when we think how noble would have been the effect had the 
square been completed and the Gothic buildings been carried 
right on to join the other portions. What a Palace! How 
broad and solid! Now it seems but a thin unsupported strip 
carried along the river side. What have we not lost by this 
inconstancy and hesitation of treatment? We ought to see 
now before us a noble block of substantial buildings starting 
from the bridge and tower—a long stretch of Gothic work— 
the corners taken off to form a great gateway of entrance, the 
building carried on and turned a right angle, another long 
stretch, with its Gothic pinnacles and rows of Perpendicular 
windows, completely enclosing Westminster Hall. It would 
then join the existing portion, where the equestrian king 
stands—or rides. Entering by a great archway, we should 
have found ourselves in a great courtyard—Gothic all round 
_the front of the Hall removed, for it was a comparatively 
modern restoration, and something more harmonious sub- 
stituted. 

Within Westminster Hall there is palpable evidence of 
the attempt to join these incompatible things together. First 
the upper end was knocked out altogether, a flight of steps 
being introduced which led up to quite another level leading 
away on the left to the Parliament lobbies. What 
was the effect of this vandalism? The noble old Hall 
was on the instant transformed into a passage. And a pas- 
sage or corridor to the Parliament House it has remained 
ever since, A further beautiful window is seen beyond, ‘‘ Per- 
pendicular”’ in style; but here the levels did not allow of its 
crest falling below the oaken roof of the Hall, which cuts across 
it. To cure this blemish Barry intended raising the whole 
roof by hydraulic screws, thus adding to the height of the 
walls, which would have destroyed the proportions. 

Sir C. Barry always has the credit of this great work, and 
a real architectural success it is. But those who have studied 
Pugin’s style and principles can recognise his elegant touch 
in every direction. All the ornamentation is admittedly his, 
and one might certainly credit him with the beautiful leche, 
worthy of St. Ouen. Apropos, how amazing that the Canons 
of Westminster, who look so carefully after repairs and 
renewals, should never have thought of restoring their old 


spire, for which the base is ready waiting. It would be both 
cheap and easy, were it made of timber covered with lead o1 
copper ; and what an improvement to the old fane. I recall] 
when the Houses of Parliament were in a perpetual state of, 
decay and renewal. There was always a long row of scaffold. 
ings up at some portion or other while this work went on, 
Now the destruction seems to have been arrested. a | 
Nowadays we can hardly realise the barbarity of sending 
recalcitrant M.P.s to the Clock Tower for imprisonment | 
This was done within our own memory. Imagine the horror| 
of having ‘‘ Big Ben”? all but at your ear! Sleep must hay 
been out of the question, but madness very much in question | 
Another barbarity was that of making the poor clock-winde) 
ascend some hundred of steps every day for his duty. Now, wi 
believe, there is a lift. It is curious how a simple thing } | 
destroy all sesthetical association. For this clock-face seet| 
from afar had suggestive, even poetical, associations. Buti 
has been converted into a sort of giant lamp post or lighthouse 
and when Parliament sits a great flaring lamp blazes from it | 
summit to tell far away members that the House is sitting 0 | 
Suapee | 
It may have been noticed that the great Victoria Towe 
seems too short and too thick for its bulk and lacks proportio | 
in reference to the far-spreading building below it. Th 
truth is Barry for years was projecting it skywards, until a 
last Parliament interposed with a peremptory order to stop 
and to put the cap or crown on. This he had to do. T reca) 
this autocratic interference perfectly. It is quite clear tha 
some later ‘‘hand’’—was it Edward Barry ?—added th) 
arcade below the Clock Tower in Palace Yard, which is dis 
cordant with the fabric, not only in style but in the materia 
for it seems made of a white Portland stone, whereas th 
fabric is of a yellow tint. The “ grille”’ and its supportin 
piers are equally uncongenial, and seem to belong to anothe 
era. Pugin would have revelled in the task. | 
The Clock Tower is an elegant and original structure, hi 
we see it now as it was never intended to be seen—that is a8 | 
detached tower. JI remember when the whole side down to th 
ground that turns towards the Abbey was all exposed, with 1 
inner bricks, &c., waiting for the building that was to! 
attached to it. The Clock Tower would thus have risen out‘ 
the building of which its lower half would have formed | 
corner. I remember how the workmen were set to work j 
cover it with carvings, &c., setting up an arcade in front, at 
an enclosure round Palace Yard. | 
The head or dial was long a great difficulty, and sever 
experiments were made, the Prince Consort making sugge 
tions. It must be said the arrangement is cleverly and grac_ 
fully managed. At the time of the fatal addition that wi 
added on to it, an alternate scheme was to build on a continu 
tion of the main building so as to completely shut it in. ; 
The great Gothic entrance to the Victoria Tower was OF 
a subject of keen discussion, the point being whether ty 
opening should be carried up for two storeys as it is NOW, 
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for one. It is said that the former course is out of proportion 
and has dwarfed the structure by creating a false scale. 

It is difficult to exhaust all the artistic mistakes that have 
been made in this quarter—notably that of putting the great 
Oliver in a sort of bear pit. Were he placed on a common 
pedestal we should have had to look down on him ; so double 

pedestals, one on top of the other, were contrived to raise him 
‘to the level of the street. This wanton treatment of one of our 
_ greatest men, as though we wished to hide him away as much 
as possible—which actually was the case at the time—was 
| unworthy. 
| The imposing Place de la Concorde in Paris occurs to us as 
| we gaze on the somewhat rude disposition of Parliament 
Square for which art and nature have done nothing save 
-“uglifying.’’ The grass plot, with its meagre flower beds, 
has been divided into two by a walk, and each plot has been 
enclosed by a railing of true ironmonger pattern. The disposi- 
tion of the four statues is terribly symmetrical. What a gain 
were it if the whole ground was laid out in asphalte as a public 
Place, the grass plot where Canning’s fine statue stands being 
included. The equestrian statue of Edward I., now so 
awkwardly placed on its very low pedestal beneath the shadow 
of the House of Lords, might be set up in the centre, and the 
four statesmen in frock coats dotted about here and there. 
| There might be rich ornamental lamps of large proportion. All 
\this would be very imposing, and there would be an air of space 
and animation from the quantity of vehicles crossing and 
recrossing. But who would have the courage to make this vast 
change? Yet the great and important mass of buildings 
surrounding it clamour for space unencumbered, and would 
be seen to far greater advantage. If the Abbey enclosure could 
be thrown in, how fine would be the effect! But that is 
hopeless. Sir Gilbert Scott’s building at the entrance of 
Dean’s Yard is successful enough and harmonises well with 
the Abbey. 

Here is the good old robust type of church, St. Margaret’s, 
not at all disagreeable to look at, though rude enough in 
treatment. But what could have prompted them to stick on, 
as with paste, that extra Gothic portico, with its pinnacles, 
erockets, &c., and all, as Elia said of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,”’ in a modern dress—so ‘‘heartless’’? There, how- 
ever, it has stood, I suppose, for twenty years. I fancy they 
intended treating the whole church in the same way. But the 

_tcongruity seems unpleasant. 


Have we lost the art of expressing the finer abstract — 


qualities in stone, such as stateliness, nobility, dignity? We 
may note a falling off in these things during the past years. 
Witness the case of doorways and gateways. In all these 
new public offices the entrances are poorish and undignified— 
at least not worthy of a vast building such as the Colonial 
Jffice, where a modest door leads to hundreds of passages and 
tooms. Now Sir G. Scott’s Foreign Office has a singularly 
stately entrance, quite worthy of the huge palace that stretches 
yack to the Park. = 
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We look with some astonishment at the rich adornments 
of this palace, covered as it is with columns and statues and 
carvings, and wonder how the officials could have reconciled 
themselves to such extravagance. Hardly a foot of it is 
uncovered by decoration. Lofty are the windows, with plenty 
of space on either side. In those days nothing was spared. 
At the close, however, an unmeaning economy prevailed, and 
for some fifty years the corners have been left bare, and without 
their completing towers. How much these would add to the 
attraction of Parliament Street may be conceived. The jagged 
edges look very rude and unkempt. How spacious and stately 
are the great courts within. Nostint of room. In the modern 
buildings, where room has become precious, the courts are 
attenuated and starved. 

As we go up Parliament Street we may note two specimens 
of the modern arch—one on each side. One connects the two 
blocks of Mr. Norman Shaw’s well-known and much admired 
work, the Police Offices ; the other, on the opposite side, links 
two public offices together, is rather monumental in character 
and richly sculptured. But it offers the disturbing reflection 
that it is not intended as a place of entrance to an enclosure, 


| but is entirely devoted to being a passage of communication 


over the archway, as we can trace by the outer surface and a 
too significant skylight. Thus is destroyed the whole 
nobility of an arch proper, or introducing the utilitarian 
element that always mean association of the ‘‘ double 
debt to pay’’ contrived to get double work out of the 
same thing. The most notable specimen of which is to 
be seen within St. Paul’s Cathedral, where Wren’s broad, 
imposing cornices resting on pilasters are converted into a 
convenient walk and furnished with a richly gilt railing to 
emphasise it. Amazing! These communicating passages are 
really not arches at all, but bridges, a specimen of which is 
that elegant work of Robert Adam in the Adelphi, where two 
blocks are joined. The effect of the sculptured arch is, how- 
ever, enfeebled by a petty cause. The footpath is so laid out 
as to enclose the base of each of the piers, following a very 
ugly curve. This weakens the solid aspect of the work. The 
two piers should spring straight out of the roadway, while 
the footpath should be limited to the two smaller arches. 

The Treasury is a pleasing building, floridly treated, and 
decorative incharacter. But who thinks that it was originally 
an old red brick mansion, with rows of long windows, taken 
in hand by Barry and stone-faced in architectural style? 
It is cleverly done, and no one would suspect the change. 
The Treasury represents a florid style which was in high 
vogue say sixty years since, that is, is of rich cornices and 
fluted columns. Barry used it for his country houses, &c. 
There is a reflection of it in Lord Ellesmere’s house close by 
St. James’s Palace. In those days, circa 1840-50, everyone 
‘‘swore by’’ Sir Charles Barry. 

The Foreign and India Offices are a very successful work, 
and almost always impress the ordinary “‘ passenger.’’ There 
is something almost palatial about them. They suffer, how- 
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ever, that torturing process of ‘‘ broken back ’’ alignment now 
getting so common. Its success was owing to--or perhaps in 
spite of—a sort of ‘‘ happy go lucky’ arrangement between 
Scott, the architect, and Lord Palmerston. The original 
design was pure Gothic, all pinnacles and lancet windows. 
When the foundation had been got in, so the story runs, it 
was shown to Lord Palmerston, who summarily rejected it on 
the ground that it was too dark for the clerks to write in. 
He demanded an Italian design, which the complacent Scott 
supplied and fitted to the foundations. The architect, it was 
said, had never attempted an Italian design before, but no 
one could consider it a failure. The rejected design is said to 
be that of the great Midland Hotel at King’s Cross, a fine, 
imposing structure. Few even of the architects may have 
noticed that the walls and towers are sloped inwards as they 
ascend, and that each storey recedes beyond the one below it. 
The same thing will be found in the new Ritz Hotel, the work 
of a Frenchman, and may account for its tone of refinement. 
There is an old Georgian house next to the United Service 
Institution which offers a certain charm for anyone of true 
taste. It is the work of the Adam Brothers, now fast disap- 
pearing from London. In the centre is a truly pleasing, even 
elegant little composition, a group of arched windows on the 
first floor resting on the doorway below, both united. But 
violent hands have been laid on the latter, some of the columns 
carried away, the top unmeaningly altered, and the flat 
pediment resting on double columns shaped into a curve. _ 
The detached building just completed beside the W ar Office 
was originally adorned with the old-fashioned decoration of 
four vases, which lent a certain piquancy. It occurred to the 
authorities that these either suggested something bizarre or 
were too ponderous for the facade, so they were removed. 
They forgot, however, that at the time there was a wooden 
hoarding round the base, which cut off the basement storey. 
As soon as this was taken away the building gathered weight 
and importance, and it is clear that now the vases would be 
appropriate-enough. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE “OLD” WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


HE Summer Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours at Pall Mall comes as a welcome 
harbinger of spring. The majority of the pictures tell of sunny 
hours and sunny scenes; though by this we do not mean 
that the artists have all gone out of England for their sub- 
jects. Indeed, the reverse is really the case, as was to be 
expected so long as the President of the Society—Sir Ernest 
A. Waterlow, k.A.—is content with rural England. To the 
present exhibition he has sent twelve works, nearly half of 
which are taken from the neighbourhood of Pulborough, 
Sussex. This is a district which is becoming more and more 
favoured by artists, who find there a wide variety of scenery 
still unspoilt by modernism, though this latter characteristic 
appears to be slowly vanishing. The President’s style and 
orthodox manner make an arresting contrast with that 
favoured by many of the other bright particular stars of the 
Society. For example, his ‘‘ A Bridge on the Marsh near 
Pulborough’’ (3) should be compared with ‘‘Iona, Sunlit 
Sea’’ (6), by Mr. James Paterson, or ‘‘ Under the Rialto ”’ 
(7), by Mr. John 8. Sargent, R.A., or even with No. 14, 
‘* By the Dancing Rills,”’ by Mr. J. W. North, A.R.A. The 
work of Sir E. A. Waterlow is marked by painstaking 
thoroughness and attention to the minute details; it is like 
a beautifully printed page out of nature’s book. Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. James Paterson are attracted towards a 
sketchy memorandum style which only gives the essentials, 
and from which the onlooker must create his own mental 
pictures. Mr. Sargent’s two contributions are ‘‘ Under the 
Rialto’’ and ‘‘ Base of a Venetian Palace’’; they are 
authoritative and decisive, but appear to err in giving too 
little assistance to the spectator. Mr. Paterson is more 
detailed, and really concentrates his attention on some par- 
ticular part of the picture, the remainder being made to 
emphasise that part. 

Most of the familiar exhibitors at this the ‘‘ Old’ Water- 
Colour Society appear once more, and help towards an exhi- 
bition that is full of interest. Mr. Reginald Barratt sends 
further drawings from India which are full of brilliant light. 
Two of the four contributions by Mr. Herbert Marshall treat 
more or less of architecture: the ‘‘ Lincolnshire Marshland ”’ 
looks towards the Boston Stump, and ‘‘ Ludgate Hill from 
the Steps of St. Paul’s’’ shows_prominently the unusual spire 
of St. Martin’s Church. Mr. R. Thorne-Waite is another 
artist who still finds a sufficient number of beauty spots in 
England to monopolise his twelve sketches. On the other 
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hand, Mr. R. W. Allan has drawn upon three continents for 
sketches, only leaving the New World untouched. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, as usual, has gone out of the country. In “The 
Pyramids’’ he has given a new reading of a well-worn sub- 
ject, and he arouses a feeling of awe as distinct from the feel- 
ing of wonder or delight which seems the more usual object 
of painters. The spot chosen is at the very foot of, and within 
the shadow of, one of these towering structures. A novelist 
recently asked, ‘‘Isn’t a rose more wonderful, more mys- 
terious than all the pyramids Egypt ever built to hold the 
corpses of a few conceited men?’’ To most minds a rose 
must arouse different sentiments to what are prompted by 
the Pyramids. Mr. W. Mathew Hales finds most attraction 
in Venice. Among other artists who as usual have sent are 
Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, Mr. T. M. Rooke, Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. Huges-Stanton, Mr. 
J. H. Lorimer, Mr. Tom Lloyd, and Mr. J. Jessop Hardwick. 

Tt will thus be seen that the ‘‘ Old’’ Water-Colour Society 
offers many attractions of the expected kind, and in addition 
there are unfamiliar contributions which add to the interest. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) makes its latest issue 
to hand, as far as illustrations are concerned, a mono- 
graph of the work of Mr. Guy Lowell, including ‘‘ a building 
for music,” at Bar Harbour, Me., in Greek Ionic, and a house 
at Bar Harbour, a severe and refined study in Italian 
Renaissance. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates the Villa 
Medici, the home of the French school at Rome, and a house 
for an artist at Levallois-Perret, of which M. Cuinat is the 
architect. . Continuing its account of old Paris our con- 
temporary now deals with the Quartier deGreve., 

Berliner Architekturvelt (Berlin). It is refreshing fora 
change after the preponderance of ‘‘new-art’’ principles to 
find in German architecture that it is still possible to design 
a modern building with originality at the same time that 
traditional detail is employed. Such we have in the Imperial 
Bank building at Nuremberg, designed by Herr Julims 
Habicht. The remaining buildings illustrated are all “new 
art,’ including the premiated designs for the extension of the 
big-shop of A. Wertheim in Berlin. 

Stone (New York) exults over the collapse of a reinforeed 
concrete bridge in Indiana, which is illustrated. The bridge 
was finished last October, and has been in use ever since. The 
principal illustrations are of the high altar of the cathedral 
of Toulouse, a carved tympanum panel over the entrance of 
St. Mary’s Church, New York, and the new building of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at Washington, of 
which Mr. Edward Pierce Casey is the architect. Of course, 
all these are examples of work in stone. 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) in addition to a chapel at St. 
Petersburg, illustrates a series of examples-of typical motifs 
of Chinese architecture. .: 

Engineering Record (New York) sends us a colossal 
“« Annual Contractors’ Number,’’ in which an account is giver 
of the bodily raising of a four-storey brick factory building to 4 
height of 8 feet, and insertion of new concrete walls below. 
Another interesting job described is the extension upwards 
of the Seventh Regiment Armoury, New York. The construc 
tion of the foundations of the, new municipal building fo 
the City of New York is described and illustrated. 


Lerra Dock Commission have had under consideration thi 
question whether they should erect a plant for providin 
their own electricity supply or continue their present a? 
rangement with the Town Council. A deputation recentl; 
appointed to obtain information as to the best plant t 
use in the production of electricity have visited various tow? 
in England, and it is understood that their recommendatio! 
will be in favour of the use of gas producer plant. Th 
Commission has not yet decided whether they will generat. 
their own electricity for power and lighting in the docks © 
not. 


A new variety theatre is to be erected in Glasgow 
Recently two plots of ground, extending together to abou 
1,024 square yards, with the tenements of shops and dwell 
ing houses forming Nos. 149 to 155 Castle Street, were pw 
chased by Mr. A. E. Pickard. It is his intention to erect © 
the site a theatre to be called the Glasgow Casino. 
theatre will have a frontage to Castle Street of 70 feet. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, April 29. 
Architectural Agsociation: Paper on ‘‘The Architecture of 
Bath,’’ by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I.B.A. 
Royal Sanitary Institute : Meeting at Worcester. Discussions on 


“Teaching of Sanitary and Domestic Science in Schools” 
and ‘‘ Building By-laws Reform.”’ 


Monday, May 2. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : Annual General Meeting. 

Royal Society of Arts: Mr. A. B. Searle on ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Brickmaking.’’ (Cantor Lecture 4.) 

Royal Academy : Summer Exhibition opens. 


Wednesday, May 4. 
Royal Archeological Institute : ‘‘ Notes on the Holy Blood of 
Hayles,” by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
Iron and Steel Institute : Annual General Meeting (two days). 


Thursday, May 5. 


Architectural Association : Annual Dinner at the Trocadéro. 


ELEMENTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION. 
OWADAYS we all believe, more or less, in reinforced 
- concrete, and realise that it is a method of con- 
struction with peculiar advantages on occasion. Hence 
‘we all desire to know something of the elementary prin- 
ciples that underlie the application of reinforced concrete 
to building. Numerous authors have striven to satisfy 
our desire for information. The standard work on rein- 
torced concrete in this country is that by Mr. Cuaruzs 
BP. Marsu and Mr. Witu1am Dunn, and for those who 
‘require a thorough and complete knowledge of the subject 
it is indispensable ; but there are many who cannot afford 
the time and attention to attain such complete mastery, 
and for their benefit smaller and simpler works have been 
recently produced, some of which we have now before us.* 

We all understand that the fundamental principle of 
reinforced concrete construction is that the power of con- 
crete to resist compression being considerable, the fullest 

advantage shall be taken of that power, but that the 
material being comparatively very weak in resisting ten- 
sion, this stress shall be met by the assistance as rein- 
forcement of a material strong in the capacity to sustain 
tensile stress. 

From this simple proposition it is, however, necessary 

to yroceed very much further in order that a proper rela- 

|tion between the two components of reinforced concrete 
‘may be established in respect of their position and mass 
may be preserved, so that their individual functions may 
be most economically fulfilled. 

To do this with accuracy has required a large amount 
of scientific experiment and investigation, so that a reliable 
basis may be obtained for calculation of the requirements 

of the material in specific cases. Mr. Marsu in his book 
treats, with no more than sufficient fulness to ensure a 
proper understanding of the essentials, the scientific data 
jon which calculations must be based, explaining what has 
been determined as to the properties of reinforced con- 
crete and its behaviour under loading, as shown by the 
experiments of many investigators, leading to the assump- 
‘tion of certain hypotheses on which to base calculations. 


| * A Concise Treatise on Reinforced Concrete. By Charles F. 
Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.E., M.Inst.M.E. (London : 
‘Constable & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

fteinforced Concrete: Theory and Practice. By Frederick 

Rings, M.S.A. (London: B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.) 

__ The Elements of Reinforced Concrete Building. By G. A. T. 
‘\Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. (London: Francis Griffiths. 4s. net.) 
__ Inspector's Handbook of Reinforced Concrete. By Walter F. 

Ballinger, Assoc. Am. Inst. of Architects, M.Am.Soc.C.E., 

and Emile G. Perrot, Assoc. Am. Inst. of Architects, 
\Assoc.M.Am.Soc.C.E. (New York: The Engineering News 


Publishing Company. London : Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 
4s. net.) 


With a branch of construction at present, as far as 
absolute scientific knowledge of its many complexities has 
reached, still in its infancy, it is untortunately by no 
means certain that these hypotheses are absolutely true. 

.Mr. Marsu formulates them thus: that the applied 
forces are perpendicular to the neutral surfaces of pieces 
subjected to bending ; that each fibre of the concrete acts 
by itself, not being affected by the contiguous fibres; 
that there is always a solid contact between the reinforce- 
ment and the surrounding concrete; that plane sections 
remain true planes during loading; that there are no 
initial stresses on the structure before loading; that the 
resistance of the concrete in compression in pieces sub- 
jected to flexure varies uniformly from nil at the neutral 
axis to a maximum at the outer fibre; that the ratio of the 
moduh of elasticity of the steel and concrete is 15. 

Some of these hypotheses are obviously incorrect, but 
their assumption is on the side of safety and necessary 
to enable formulee for calculation to be propounded which 
may be relied upon for practical work, although the results 
of experiments may show that they do not reach finality 
in the reduction of material employed to the utmost 
minimum in every particular case. 

Mr. Marsn gives a list of the symbols used in the 
methods of calculation, but these are necessarily not in 
accord with the standard notation recently suggested by 
the Science Standing Committee of the Concrete Insti- 
tute. It is certainly desirable that a standard notation 
should be adopted by all writers on comparatively new 
methods of calculation such as apply to reinforced con- 
crete. Mr. Marsu shows the method by which formule 
are obtained for the calculation of a large number of 
problems in reinforced concrete construction, and gives 
especially careful attention to arches of various forms and 
conditions. The application of the formule is to be found 
in the author’s ‘‘ Manual of Reinforced Concrete,’’ to 
which the present’ volume is intended to be a companion. 
Some of the methods at present in use for introducing 
reinforcement are given in the concluding chapter. 

Mr. Rivas in his book treats the subject of reinforced 
concrete from a practical rather than scientific standpoint, 
and after a short review of the history of the subject deals 
with practical details relating to materials and execution 
of work, including machines for concrete mixing and for 
shaping of rods, centring or ‘‘ falsework ’’ for the recep- 
tion of concrete, and various arrangements for the placing 
of reinforcement. Some particularly useful details of the 
construction of roofs in concrete may be specially noticed. 

In dealing with formule and methods of calculation, 
Mr. Rives adopts the system of notation suggested by 
the Science Standing Committee of the Concrete Insti- 


| tute, but does not go beyond simple forms of slabs, 
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beams, ribbed ceilings or T beams, columns and arches. 
Following the practical rather than the scientific line, the 
author gives a description of several of the various systems 
of reinforced concrete construction, patent bars, &c., now 
used in this country, and of them he says “‘ all of these 
bars and systems have certain advantages under certain 
conditions and circumstances, and if used in their right 
places may tend to improve the soundness of the con- 
struction and reduce cost.’’ A series of tables is included 
in the book to facilitate the calculation and design of rein- 


forced concrete and render easy the path of the novice.’ 


To such an extent is this simplification carried that a 
ready reckoner is supplied, by which mechanically the 
thickness of a floor-slab and the sectional area of the 
steel reinforcement required for specific loads and spars 
can be read off. Mr. Rinas’s book is therefore admirable 
as a primer for the student who wants a practical intro- 
duction to construction in reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Mrppteron directs the attention of his readers 
chiefly to calculations, and aims at making the compre- 
hension of those calculations and their methods easy to 
the rudimentary student. We do not know why Mr. 
MippteTon starts from the basis that ‘‘ the modulus of 
elasticity of steel is approximately ten times that of con- 
crete,’’ when the majority of governments, societies, and 
committees who have issued rules, recommendations, or 
regulations on the subject have taken 15 as the value, 
and it would appear from experiment that 174 is nearer 
the truth. Mr. Mrppirton’s calculations do not extend 
beyond simple problems of beams, slabs, columns, and 
walls, and his endeavour to produce a small book leads to 
a restriction of the description of material and workman- 
ship to very elementary facts and practice. 

The little handbook by Messrs. BALLINGER and PERROT 
is intended primarily for the use of ‘‘ inspectors,’’ or, as 
we call them in this country, clerks of works, and hence 
deals with practical operations of workmanship more than 
with calculations. At the same time, some very simple 
tables and rules are given for determining the safe loads 
on slabs, beams and columns in accordance with the usual 
practice in Philadelphia. 

The literature of the present day on the subject of 
reinforced concrete is not confined to nor even so thorough 
in English as in other languages, and the difficulty of 
reading in a foreign tongue on a subject so comparatively 
modern renders necessary a dictionary of technical terms. 
In the Deinhardt-Schlomann series there now appears* 
such a dictionary, giving the terms in German, English, 
French, Russian, Italian, and Spanish. Some of the 
English equivalents are rather too literal translations of 
the German, but numerous illustrations assist to correct 
verbal inadequacies, and the work is eminently useful. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE Society of Architects has had an unpleasant ex- 
perience in the result of its action to restrain ‘‘ a builder 
and architect,’’ as the report goes, from using the letters 
M.S.A. after his name, although he is not a member of 
the Society. The Society, as plaintiff, asked for an in- 
junction, but although the defendant did not enter any 
appearance to the action, Mr. Justice Joyce declined to 
grant any injunction and dismissed the action, and in his 
judgment said that ‘‘ this was the case of a private joint 
stock company, which for payment purported to give 
people the right to use a certain combination of mystic 
letters the meaning of which, his lordship ventured to 
say, nobody in the Court, except counsel for the plaintiffs, 
knew.’’ Thus anyone, whether a member of the Society 
of Architects or not, can use the letters M.S.A. after his 
name, and consequently these are of no value. Mr. 
Justice Joyce appears to have been influenced in his 
decision by the consideration that the Society of Architects 
1s not a chartered body. The only thing, it seems to us, 
that members of the Society can do is to drop the use of 


nes The Deinhardt-Schlomann series of Technical Dictionaries. 
Vol. VIII. Reinforced Concrete in Sub- and Superstructure. 


Sone by Heinrich Becher. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 
s. net. 


the letters M.S.A., and, unless already Fellows or 
Associates, join the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as Licentiates. 


THE parishioners of Puddletown Church haye disre- 
garded the opposition to the proposed reinstatement of the 
chancel of their church which some vandals, two or three 
centuries ago, reduced to half its original size, and we 
think they are quite right in so doing. 


Sr. AsapH CATHEDRAL has been discovered to be in 
need of urgent repair. Some slight cracks of long dura- 
tion in the walls of the south transept have recently been’ 
observed to be expanding and supplemented by a fresh | 
one; and Mr. Stuart THompson, of Peterborough, has 
been consulted, and has advised that an expenditure of 
700l. to 8001. is necessary. 
states that cracks have appeared in the eastern wall of 
the transept, the stonework being torn above and below 
the two windows, and that one of the windows is still 
moving. He ascribes the primary cause of the trouble as 
being due to defective foundations, the actual footings of 
the walls being nothing more than rough stones laid in~ 
mud and with no projection. He opines that the defec- 
tive footings of the whole of the transept will have to be 
carefully removed and new solid cement concrete inserted 
under the walls, with a good spread outwards to dis- 
tribute the weight of the superstructure over as large an 
area as possible, the masonry being pinned up with hard 
brickwork in cement. Mr. Tuompson further states that 
recent investigations show that the whole of the land 
between the two rivers is gradually sinking, and there- 
fore it is essential that the foundations when completed 
should be continuous throughout, and not likely to be 
broken through by any unequal subsidence of the clay or 
shrinkage of the subsoil. To guard against this he pro- 
poses the use of armoured concrete and taking it below 
the range of atmospheric influence. a 


| 
‘ 


From the report of the Council of the Surrey Archeo- 
logical Society, presented to the annual meeting held last 
Saturday, we learn that the future preservation of Whit- 


gift’s Hospital, Croydon, may now be regarded as assured. 


Durine the next ten years immense changes will be 
made in the planning of Paris, to the alterations and 
extensions of whose main arteries and other improye- 
ments some sixty millions sterling is to be devoted. The 
schemes of Baron Haussmann are to be resumed, the 
Boulevard Haussmann to be joined up with the maim 
system of boulevards. Better access is to be provided 
to the Central Markets and many other widenings of 
existing thoroughfares are to be made. Needless to say, 
much of the old Paris of the period of Hunry IY. and 
Louis XIII. will be swept away. : 


Aw interesting paper on stained glass, from the 
earliest period to the Renaissance, read before the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society by Mr. HERBERT 
W. Bryans, has been ‘‘ printed by request,’’ and is now 
published by James Parker & Co., at the price of 
one shilling. This is an interesting epitome of the history 
of the mosaic method of glass-painting, described by an 


Mr. Tuompson in his report — 


: 


expert, with due explanation of so much of technique aS _ 
is necessary for the comprehension of what is good m | 


the craft with which the author deals. 


Tue Home Secretary has appointed Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
inspector of factories, Glasgow; 
M.I.C.E., engineer to the Bristol Docks Committee; and 
Mr. C. A. Harrison, D.Sc., engineer’s office, North-Easterm 


Railway Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to be a committee — 


to inquire into the dangers attending deep excavation im 
connection with the construction of docks and other similar 
works, and to consider and report what steps should be 
taken to minimise such dangers. 
addressed to Mr. H. J. Wiison, 74 York Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. W.: W. Squire, | 


| 
| 
. ) 
| 
| 


| 


7 


Correspondence may* be — 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
; REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
VIII.—INSULATION. 


AVING considered the refrigerating machine itself, and 
its behaviour under varying conditions, we come now to 

its practical applications. The extent of these has already 
been sketched out and it will have been noticed that, in the 
majority of cases, some form of cold store, similar to those 
eooled by ice, but of larger dimensions, is required. Such a 
store must necessarily be well insulated, and this, in the case 
of mechanical cooling, is more especially true, since not only 
are the storage temperatures lower, but the machine is fre- 
quently run only for a portion of the day. This means 
that during the remainder of the twenty-four hours the 
““cold’’ (if the inaccuracy will be excused), which is accumu- 
lated by the running of the machine, is gradually used up, 
owing to the leakage of heat into the chamber. The conse- 
quence is that unless precautions are taken to minimise any 
such leakage, the temperature, when the time comes to restart 
the machine, is again quite high. Now a uniform tempera- 
ture is always a desideratum, and is sometimes an absolute 
essential. Hence our object must be to eliminate all defects 
which tend to cause a variation. The chief of these is leak- 
age through the insulation, and it is proposed, therefore, to 
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Fie. 22,—Heat leakage in B.T.U.’s per square foot per 24 hours per 
degree Fahr. temperature difference —4'75. 


devote some attention to modern practice in this branch of 
refrigeration. 

Sections of Insulation.—Since the success of a cold store 
depends to such an extent on the insulation, it is natural 
that a considerable amount of research work should have been 
‘carried out in this connection. As a result of these researches 
an endless variety of constructions has been put forward, 
‘each with its own strong advocates. Every maker almost has 
his own ideas on this subject. In fact were we to attempt a 

literal description of even those sections alone which have 
‘proved commercially successful, quite a respectable volume 
could easily be filled. In this place, however, only the more 
‘salient types will be selected, and these will be examined 
‘minutely with a view to ascertaining (as nearly as the data 
available will permit) which gives, in actual practice, the 
greatest return for the money spent in construction. It would 
lof course be possible, were the stopping of the heat leakage 
jour only object, to attain to an almost ideal efficiency, but it 
‘must be recognised that in the search after perfection there 
‘are certain practical limitations which must not be exceeded. 
What these actually are it will be our aim to discover. 


_ Insulation may be formed either of air spaces created by 
timber distance pieces or of suitable filling material packed 
between timber battens, or of a combination of both. 
Broadly speaking, the first is more characteristic of American 
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Fie. 22.—Heat leakage in B.T.U.’s per square foot per 24 hours per 
degree Fahr, temperature difference, 3°45. 
and the second of British design. But, as this branch of 
engineering has been so much more highly developed across 
the Atlantic than it has been here, some attention must be 
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Pia, 22.—Heat leakage in B.T.U.’s per square foot per 24 hours per 
degree Fahr. temperature difference —2'70, 
paid to both the prominent styles. In figs. 22 three different 
sections are shown and the coefficient of heat leakage allowed 
by each marked at the bottom. The first (4) shows a very 
simple section consisting of four g-inch T and G boards and 
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two courses of black insulating paper. Joints are broken 
where the paper is inserted, and the matching at the inside 
and the outside is arranged to be vertical for the sake of 
appearances. It could also, with advantage, be made beaded 
or vee-ed as either of these forms will add considerably to the 
look of the work. Such a section as this is, of course, very 
seldom found, unless in the cheapest ice boxes, and it is in- 
troduced merely to show the high heat leakage it permits 
when compared with really scientific insulation. 

Section B is rather more elaborate, and comparing it with 
A we find we have added two more layers of Z-inch T and G 
boarding, an extra ply of paper and two one-inch air spaces. 
Joints are broken as before and the matching (which should 
in this case also be beaded or vee-ed where seen) is vertical at 
the inside and outside of the section. The result, as will be 
seen, is a saving of 1.3 B.T.U.’s in the heat leakage. 

In the third section (c) we have a yet more complicated 
construction, which involves an extra air space, two addi- 
tional layers of g-inch T and G, and one more ply of in- 
sulating paper. The benefit accruing therefrom is a reduc- 
tion of the heat leakage by another 0.75 B.T.U.’s. 

These three sections give some idea of air space construc- 
tion and what effect an increase in its complication has on 
the efficiency of the section. In figs. 23 two more sections 
are given. D represents insulation by filling material with- 
out air spaces, and E shows a combination of the two systems. 
Four inches only of filling material is used in p, and is 
packed between 2-inch by 4-inch battens spaced 16 inches to 
24 inches apart, sheeted on either side with two layers of 
g-inch T and G boarding. Each pair of boards is separated 
by a ply of paper and joints are broken in the usual way. In 
E there are altogether four double layers of g-inch T. and G. 
boarding, each separated by insulating paper. Between are 
three spaces, created by suitable battens spaced at 18-inch 
centres. The first of these, 2 inches deep, is air, the second, 
4 inches deep, is filled with insulating material, and the 
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Fie, 23,—Leakage in B.T.U.’s per square foot per 24 hours per 
degree Fahr. temperature difference —1°70. 


third, 1 inch deep, is air again. In both sections the heat 
leakage has been given, on the assumption that the filling 
material is granulated cork. 

The question now is, Which of these various ways of in- 
sulating is the best commercially? We must know, in other 
words, which will effect the largest saving for the least ex- 
penditure. Hence there are two factors to be considered in 
any calculations which we may make. The one is to be as 
large and the other as small as possible. We must, in fact, 
show clearly how far the two conditions are fulfilled simul- 
taneously, and, to this end, it is proposed to make out a 
miniature profit and loss account for each section. On the 
credit side will be the coal saved per annum in running the 
plant (due to the diminution in heat leakage through the in- 


sulated walls), and on the debit side, the interest and depre- 
ciation on the capital sunk in building. 

The former item will be valued by assuming a steam- 
driven refrigerating compressor of rather low efficiency, in 
order to favour the insulation as much as possible. It will be 
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Fic. 23.—Leakage in B.T.U.’s per square foot per. 24 hourspe 
degree Fahr. temperature difference —115,° 54 


taken as eliminating 3,500 B.T.U.’s for every pound of coal 
burnt in the boilers. The second item cannot be estimated 
exactly, but, by allowing for both interest and depreciation 
10 per cent. per annum on the initial cost of the insulation, 
we shall be fairly near the mark. The balance or deficit, as 
the case may be, will then show what the insulation is really 
worth. 

For this purpose all the other sections (B, c, p and #) will 
be compared with section a as a standard, and to simplify 
matters we shall take a definite numerical example. 
It will be assumed that we have a cold room, m 
shape a perfect square, with no partitions and with 
a uniform section of insulation on floor, ceiling and 
walls, across all of which the average temperature 
difference is to be 50° Fahr. The dimensions of this room 
are 69 feet by 69 feet by 9 feet high, yielding a radiat- 
ing surface of 12,000 feet super and a cubic capacity of nearly 
43,000 feet. Such a store, if maintained constantly at 
24° Fahr., when well loaded with produce, would require all 
the attention of a 50-ton compressor (i.e., fifty tons ice melted 
or twenty-five tons ice made) for twenty-four hours per day. 
It is further assumed, in estimating the constructional costs, 
that the work is carried out in London, and no account has 
been taken for simplicity’s sake of extras, such as doors, alr 
circulating devices, partitions, special floor construction, &c. 
A case such as this is, it is true, purely theoretical, but for 
the end we have in view the figures it shows will be sufficiently 
accurate. 

Taking section B we find that compared with section A the _ 
B.T.U.’s saved per foot super in twenty-four hours per degree 
difference in temperature equal 1.30. This is equivalent to @ 
saving for 50° Fahr. temperature difference of 1.30 x 12,000 x 
50 = 780,000 B.T.U.’s per day on the chamber to the particu- 
lars given, which means (assuming 3,500 B.T.U.’s per pound 
of coal) an economy of 36.5 tons coal per annum. 8 
financial saving, with coal at 20s. per ton, will then be — 
36!. 10s. | 

The additional elements brought into the construction to 
effect this economy consist of two 1-inch air spaces, formed by — 
means of 2-inch by 1-inch battens at 18-inch centres, two | 
extra layers of Z-inch matching, and one extra course of in- — 
sulating paper. Carried out in London, the extra cost. for { 
building would probably, allowing for labour and the builders — 
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running expenses and profit, amount to about 64d. per foot 
super. This, for our ideal store, gives a total of 325/., and 
10 per cent. on this figure for interest and depreciation means 
$21. 10s. per annum, showing a net saving of 36l. 10s., less 
321. 10s., or 41. in the course of the year. 

These calculations can be carried out in the same way for 
sections B, C, D and B, and we may then tabulate, as follows, 
our assumptions and results :— 

Assumptions.—Work carried out in London ; ideal store 
with 12,000 square feet of surface; all walls are outside 


et 
——— 


quotations for timber, filling materials, &c., and an average 
percentage added in each case for labour and the manufac- 
turer’s profit. Moreover, as the same conditions have been 
assumed for all the different sections, the comparison must be 
perfectly fair, whether the figures themselves are absolutely 
accurate or otherwise. That is to say, the proportion exist- 
ing between the various results holds good, even when the 
assumptions are changed. In the writer’s opinion this way 
of comparing insulations is the only just one. It is of no 
use to the practical man to know only the heat leakage which 
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walls; insulation of floor and ceiling same as for walls; 
nothing allowed for doors, &c., in costs; temperature diffe- 
rence =50° Fahr. ; cost of coal = 20s. per ton; efficiency of 
compressor =3,500 B.T.U.’s per pound of coal. 
Results, compared with section a :— 
Section. B. C. D. B, 


Saving in heat leakage, B.T. U.’s 
per sq. foot per 2+ hours per 


1 deg. temperature difference 1.30 2.05 3.05 3.60 
Total B.T.U.’s saved perday . 780,000 1,230,000 1,830,000 2,160,000 
Tons of coal saved per annum 36.5 57.3 85.2 100.6 
Extra cost of insulation per sq, ft. -/6% 1/03 -/4% 1/3 
Total cost £325 0 0 £625 0 O £225 0 O £750 0 0 
Total saving per annum 3610 0 6210 0 85 40 10012 0 
Interest and depreciation 32 10m Ome by aoe 0) a2 10s Oteee (5 2.0010 
Net saving per annum . 400 Sid asOe Oca SO teeico,l aes O 
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Although these figures, owing to the assumptions that 
have been made, cannot be taken as representing, with perfect 
accuracy, the actual saving per annum, they are yet fairly 
near to the mark. The costs have been worked out on actual 
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he avoids by making a certain improvement. He must also 
have a knowledge of what it will cost him, and take account 
of this expense in appraising its merits. 

As to the data in regard to the saving in B.T.U.’s lost, 
these are taken from tests made by Mr. John E. Starr for 
the Nonpareil Cork Manufacturing Company, U.S.A. A 
special room was fitted up for the purpose of carrying out the 
experiments, and elaborate precautions were taken to ensure 
accuracy. The results harmonise well with thoge,due to other 
authorities, and, considering the nature of the#apparatus 
employed, may be taken as being fairly correct. 

Coming now to the comparison of the sections, the con- 
clusion which we have to draw is obvious. It is quite clear 
that, compared with the air space insulation, the sections 
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using filling material are infinitely superior. The biggest 
saving of any is effected in section p, and there filling 
material alone is employed, air spaces being eliminated. In 
section EB we have also a considerable saving, although less 
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than one-half of that obtained with p, while two air spaces 
have been used in addition to the filling. But in sections B 
and c, composed entirely of air spaces, the economy is either 
negligible or is actually converted to a loss. It is noteworthy, 
too, that section c, which gives us the loss, has three air 
spaces, while section B, showing a bare profit, has only two. 
It would seem, in fact, that directly we begin to put in air 
spaces we have a reduction in economy, and, further, that an 
increase in the number of spaces gradually leads to a loss. 
The moral of this reasoning is too plain to require emphasis. 


In both sections p and & granulated cork has been shown - 


as filling, but with any other good insulation, such as char- 
coal or silicate cotton, the same economy will be observed. 
With the last two materials, in fact, the economy would, if 
anything, be slightly superior, as will be seen by considering 
the leakage coefficients and costs tabulated in article II. The 
difference, however, is small, and hence it is not a question, 
in deciding between these insulators, of expense, but rather 
one of their individual qualities, such as inflammability, re- 
sistance to decay, liability to dampness, &c. These have 
already been fully dealt with, but mention might also be 
made of another material, which differs from the others inas- 
much as instead of being packed it is applied in layers. 
This is ‘‘Cabot’’ quilt, made from the intertwined blades of 
a species of reed which is known as ‘“‘ Helgrass.’’ It will be 
familiar to architects in this country more as an efficient 
sound deadener than as an insulator, but in the States it is 
used in the latter capacity to a considerable extent. It was 
also tested by Mr. Starr, the section adopted being composed 
of four courses of double ply, quilt between four layers of 
Z-inch T. and G. boarding, and the result was a heat leakage 
of 2.5, showing a very fair efficiency. The cost of the double 
ply material is 0.87 pence per foot super, and the weight per 
square foot (the thickness being about 4 inch) .24 lb. 

Section D would do very well for partitions, but for the 
main walls at least 6 inches of filling should be used. In 
some cases even as much as 9 inches is necessary, the exact 
thickness depending on the temperature to be maintained in 
the rooms. For ordinary work, a very good section which has 
given complete satisfaction in practice is that illustrated in 
fig. 24. Here it is assumed that the insulation is used as a 
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lining to existing walls, in which case it should be separated 
from them by a narrow air space, as shown, in order to avoid 
any risk of the penetration of dampness. Such a section is suit- 
able for storage temperatures from say 28° Fahr. upwards. 
Below that figure the filling should be increased in thick- 
ness. Floors in small rooms need not be different from the 
walls, with the exception that 1j-inch T. and G. flooring 
would be used instead of the two layers of 3-inch T., G. and 
V. matching. The construction of a small chamber on this 
principle is shown in figs. 25, which give details of the 
arrangement employed for the rails, studs and plates. It is 
sometimes advisable, however, to thicken up the insulation 
on the floor, as it is there that the lowest temperature and con- 
sequently the greatest tendency to leakage will be found. In 
mr case 8-inch or 9-inch instead of 6-inch rails would be 
used, 


BUILDING BY-LAWS.’ 


NE of the most curious results of the continued craze for 
legislation is to be found in the by-laws which regulate 
building in so many parts of England at the present day. In 
attempting to discuss them collectively one is faced at the 
outset by a difficulty hardly to be anticipated in their 
diversity, which is so extreme that neighbours living near 
district boundaries might sometimes as well be living in 
different countries in respect of any equality of building 
rights they would be supposed to possess. It is quite a common 
and yet surely a very unjust state of affairs that a man owning 
property on one side of a road may only build by permission, 
under stringent regulations not easy to comprehend, and sub- 
ject to delays, fees, fines and penalties, while his opposite 
neighbour may build just as he pleases and, not having the 
preliminary expenses, the contingent fines and, some would 
add, the blackmail to pay, is able to build better at less cost. 
Consequently, those who have the misfortune to dwell or to 
practice in by-law-beridden districts find it hard to arouse 
the sympathy of their more fortunate friends who have not 
been subjected to the annoyance and loss that ignorant petty 
officialism armed with clumsy but dangerous weapons can 
inflict. Experience in one district, where the surveyor is an 
honourable man who has had a proper training and knows 
how to administer his Council’s by-laws with fairness and the 
minimum of hardship, gives absolutely no guidance as to 
what is to be expected in another. 

The lack of uniformity in the building codes sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board is the more curious in that they 
all purport to be cast in the same mould. An examination of 
sixty odd copies obtained at random discloses the fact that no 
two are alike throughout, and the examination leaves one in 
doubt as to which should be taken as the criterion. So far as 
my present judgment goes, however, for completeness, if some- 
what tainted with irrelevancy, no set of by-laws equals that 
issued by a rural district council whose clerk in response to 
my application for a copy of their building by-laws, obligingly 
sent me three pamphlets, one of which dealt with the con- 
struction and arrangement of bathing machines and the dress 
and deportment of bathers. A pamphlet I wrote in 1905 
foretold the approach of a time when cricketers would have to 
get their garments approved by a Flannel sub-committee, and 
here we have a rural district council already issuing two if 
not more by-laws dealing with bathing costumes. What this 
sub-committee is called I dare not venture to suggest, but its” 
rules are not as practical as they might be, for they do not 
specify fast colours. as 

Ordinary urban or rural councillors however do not 
attempt such ambitious flights, but find their desire for variety 
and originality sufficiently gratified by indefensible 
departures from the model. aio 

The parent type of all the modern building by-laws is, I 
believe, to be found in a brief set of ‘‘ Rules and Directions 
for Re-edifying the City,’’ embodied in an Act of Parliament 
passed immediately after the Great Fire of 1666. They are 
both interesting and instructive. Not only does one find that 
they give the form to English by-laws of to-day, but they are 
a product of the same desire that inspired many of the decrees 
that have regulated building in Paris since the seventeenth 
century. These decrees are by no means democratic, and it 
seems strange that even now Paris architects have to comply 
with several enactments set forth in their code beginning 
‘Louis, king of France, by the grace of God.’’ The fact is 
that the by-laws of the seventeenth century in England and 
France were as much by-laws of street design as of building 
construction, intended to obtain uniformity to certain types 
of buildings, and considering the street and the terrace rather 
than the individual needs of the building owners and oceu- 
piers, in which respect they anticipate a recent Town-plan- 
ning Bill. 

The present English by-laws aim directly at permanency 
in building and indirectly at uniformity, for the fact that im 
pursuing the former without conspicuous success they have to 
a limited extent achieved the latter by reducing building in 
some districts to one dull level is accidental though natural. 
As a means of obtaining durability they endeavour to enforce 
good construction, but in this they effect but little, owing partly 
to the non-stimulative influence of restrictions wpon experi- 
ment, but chiefly because one cannot originate what already 
exists. Good construction has always been generally aimed 
at and achieved as far as the knowledge of the period per- 
mitted, and it has never ceased and is never likely to cease 
to be in vogue for the simple reason that it depends not upon — 
legislation but upon an intelligent public demand. In 4 


_* A paper read before the British Constitution Association on 
April 25 by Mr. R. M. Lucas, F.R.1.B.A. 
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similar way, stated in different terms, those who framed the 
by-laws tried to stop bad building, and in that attempt they 
have to some extent succeeded in the districts—very few, I 
believe when all is told—where it was prevalent.  Jerry- 
building is an evil which cures itself whether in castles or 
cottages, motor-cars or perambulators—even in _ bathing 
machines—and it is not synonymous with speculative build- 
ing. The successful speculative builder is the one who builds 
so that he can sell or mortgage his houses to people who have 
seen them built; the other sort of speculative builder 
eventually arrives unaccompanied by much sympathy in the 
bankruptcy court. 

Naturally the progress of building is like all other human 
progress—not always in a straight line. If we could see the 
whole course of any science in its development and could 
review it at one glance back to its starting-point, should we 
not invariably see an irregular, zigzag line, even looped in a 
return upon itself sometimes, like the track of a sailing ship 
charted on the ocean ? 

Probably the most perfect construction the world has ever 
seen is to be found in the trabeated buildings of ancient 
Greece, notably the Parthenon, considered in this connection 
without regard to its exquisite refinements of design. Yet the 
Romans, though retrograding in respect of minute accuracy 
and skill of workmanship, made an unquestioned advance in 
another direction with the arched construction which so en- 
larged the scope of architectural energy. Experiment, varia- 
tion, advance—so it has always been and will be as long as 
men retain a trace of individuality and freedom to exercise 
it. 

Ever since human beings lived in caves—and in these days 
of electric light, forced ventilation, tube railways and flying 
machines we may again see them described as eligible resi- 
dences—there has been a steady increase in the amenities and 
comforts of the home, and it is obvious that the appreciation 
of them would beget a desire to preserve them. Thus began 
the necessarily slow, because empirical, search for durability. 
The three great forces to be contended with were, and still 
are, fire, tempest, and decay, and the resistance offered to 
them found itself in good material and sound workmanship. 
These three forces, broadly speaking, explain to us the whole 
history of construction. 

But with the demand for improvements in building there 
must have grown up, long before men were conscious of it, a 
desire for conditions that conduce to health—in one word, 
sanitation. These conditions were for centuries only dimly 
observed by the survivors under Nature’s stern administra- 
tion of the law of extermination of the least fit. Men who 
lived in caves gave place to men who lived in the light and 
air. The association between dirt and disease became 
apparent, and comparatively recently people have become 
aware of the relationship of darkness to both. Instincts of 
time-lost origin, making for cleanliness, are now endorsed 
by science, and homes that can be kept clean, fresh and bright 
are more and more sought after. Herein we have the develop- 
ment of sanitation. 

These two great aims of home-builders, good construction 
and sanitation, are of remote antiquity, and even when un- 
Tecognised have never been absent, and they still beckon us 
onward, demanding an advance we can only make if we have 
freedom to experiment and vary, to test, to reject, and to 
accept. 

Good construction and sanitation, however, though they 
go hand in hand, differ radically in one respect, even if good 
construction be expressed otherwise as the avoidance of bad 
construction. Construction is the almost exclusive concern of 
the building owner; but sanitation is never that, it must 
always be partly at least the concern of the community. 

It is important to bear this general distinction in mind, 
for it helps us to see through the confusion that exists 


between the constructive and the sanitary by-laws, a confusion 


| 
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unhappily engendered by the way in which the various Acts 
have been drafted. It would have been well if the two subjects 
had been separated, but as they were combined in the City of 
London Re-edifying Act of 1666, the custom of treating 
them as of the same nature is sanctioned by long use. That 
Act, being germane to my subject and of considerable interest, 
I venture to quote briefly in outline. 

It begins by enacting ‘‘ That there be only four sorts of 
buildings, of the dimensions that appear in the annexed 
table. The first, or smallest sort, to be erected in by-lanes, to 
be of two storeys high, besides cellars and garrets ; the second 
sort, to be built in noted streets and lanes, to be of three storeys ; 
the third sort, to be erected in the high and principal streets, 


| to be of four storeys, with balconies before the same ; and the 
height of the fourth or largest sort, for mansion-houses for 


the principal citizens and persons of quality (not fronting 
the street) to be at the discretion of the builder, provided it 
does not exceed four storeys.”’ 

The Act continues :—‘‘ That all new buildings are to be 
built with stone or brick, not only for beauty and duration, 
but also as a fence against fire.’’ 

Its third paragraph is ‘‘ For the more effectual preventing 
of the citizens being imposed upon . . . in case of any com: 
bination, or exaction, by brick or tile-makers, lime-burners, 
carpenters,’’? &c., and generally provides for the prevention 
of what are now known as ‘‘ rings’’ and “‘ strikes.’’ 

The fourth paragraph deals with privileges of workmen ; 
the fifth with the widening of streets; the sixth with com- 
pensation to freeholders ; the seventh, which I fear we are all 
guilty of disregarding, ordains an anniversary fast, or day 
of humiliation to be annually kept on the second of September 
as a perpetual memorial of the conflagration—our ungrateful 
by-laws do not even mention this; the eighth enacts that 
‘“‘a column of brass or stone should be erected on or near the 
place where the said dreadful fire unhappily began’’; the 
ninth deals with the formation of a riverside wharf ; and the 
tenth and last with an import tax of a shilling a ton on 
coal. Then follows the table mentioned in the first para- 
graph. 

This table, the foundation as I believe upon which all our 
modern building by-laws, both constructive and sanitary, are 
based, groups its clear and fairly comprehensive regulations 
under six headings. 

The first heading is ‘‘ A plan of dimensions,’’ &c., and 
it gives heights of rooms, and thickness of external walls and 
party walls. The second and third headings are ‘‘ Scant- 
lings of timber for the first sort of houses’’ ; and ‘‘ Scantlings 
of timber for the second and third sort of houses ’’ ; the fourth, 
fifth and sixth headings, applying to all sorts, give scant- 
lings for timber and laths, for stone piers, &c., and for sewers. 

As a specimen of these regulations, I quote the following, 
applying to houses of the first, the smallest, class, to be erected 
in by-lanes :— 

Height of storeys :—Cellars, 6 feet 6 inches ; first storey, 
9 feet ; second, 9 feet ; garrets, no height given. All through 
the table garrets are put down with two noughts in the feet 
and inches column, but this implies only that roofs sloped at 
various angles, not that occupants of garrets had but the two 
dimensions of length and breadth without height. It is to be 
observed that the dimensions are not minimum but absolute, 
obviously intended to produce uniformity in terrace eleva- 
tions, and thus distinctly ‘‘ town-planning’’ in character. 

Thickness of front and back walls :—To the first floor, two 
bricks, that is, an 18-inch wall; to the second and third a 
14-inch wall ; to the garrets a 9-inch wall. 

Thickness of party walls :—To the first, second and third 
floors, 14-inch walls; to the garrets 9-inch. 

These dimensions are more substantial than those required 
under modern by-laws, and the party walls for two storeys 
had to be as thick as the external walls, whereas now they 
need only be two-thirds the thickness. 

Under the next heading we have the following scantlings 
(the breadth and depth of timbers) up to a length of 15 feet : — 
Summers or girders, 12 inches by 8 ; wall plates, 7 inches by 5 ; 
joists, 3 inches by 7 ; joists for garrets, 3 inches by 6 ; princi- 
pal rafters at the foot, 8 inches by 6; at the top, 5 inches 
by 6; single rafters, 4 inches by 3. 

For the second and third sort of houses, other timbers are 
specified in addition to these: rising pieces, beams, lintels 
and purlins, with their appropriate scantlings. 

The next heading gives scantlings for sawn timber and 
laths :—Single quarters, 8 feet long, 34 inches by 13; double 
quarters, the same length, 4 inches by 34; joists, 8 feet long, 
6 inches by 4; laths, 5 or 4 feet long, 14 inch by 2 of an inch. 

Except those of the joists, which show that the relative 
supporting strength of depth and thickness had only been 
partially grasped, the dimensions given are practically those 
of to-day. 

Stonework dimensions are then laid down :—Corner piers, 
18 inches square ; single piers, 14 inches by 12; double piers, 
14 inches by 18; door jambs and heads, 8 inches. 

Then last of all comes the solitary reference to sanitation. 
Sewers being 3 feet wide and 5 feet high, were to have walls a 
brick and a-half thick, to be arched over with bricks set on 
end, and to be paved with ‘‘ one brick sideways, laid circular.’’ 

A few months later, in April, 1667, this re-edifying Act 
was supplemented by an Order made by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Council, beginning—‘‘It is ordered that the 
surveyors take special care that the breast-summers of all 
houses do range of an equal height house with house, so far 
as shall be convenient and there to make breaks by their 
directions. 
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‘And that they do encourage and give directions to all 
builders for ornament sake, that the ornaments and projec- 
tions of the front buildings be of rubbed bricks neatly wrought, 
or all rubbed at the discretion of the builder, or that the 
builders may otherwise enrich their fronts as they please.”’ 

In the King’s Declaration upon the Great Fire, notice is 
taken of ‘‘the pernicious consequences which have attended 
the use of building with timber or even with stone itself, and 
the notable benefit of brick,’’ and to build with timber in 
the City was henceforth forbidden absolutely. 

The table which I have quoted and the brief recommenda- 
tions could be printed on an ordinary sheet of notepaper, and 
these regulations sufficed to control the rebuilding of the heart 
of the greatest city in the world. 

It is instructive to compare these short and effective by- 
laws issued to cope with an emergency, the like of which has 
never since occurred, with the 139 by-laws that regulate build- 
ing in the rural district of Farnham, or with the illustrated 
volumes of 150 pages or more issued in some boroughs and 
urban districts, and to compare further the state of those 
districts with that of others which thrive and prosper without 
ever having had any building by-laws at all. 

The by-laws under which the City of London was rebuilt 
have taken but a few minutes to quote, but time would by 
no means permit of the quotation of the present-day by-laws 
even of a remote village—not to mention the London Building 
Act. I have, however, collected for comparison some few 
facts by a wearisome examination of over sixty codes framed 
on the same model but without the least uniformity of ar- 
rangement, the majority being without indexes, marginal 
references, or paragraph headings. It really seems as though 
those who are responsible for the by-laws were determined to 
make them as obscure and difficult of reference as possible. 
Indeed, I once heard a town clerk tell his committee, ‘‘ There 
are objections to an index.’’ To a bad index, perhaps; but 
surely not to a good one. The remark can only have meant 
that if an index were supplied it would probably resemble 
others in being so inaccurate and incomplete as to be a snare 
and a hindrance. 

I mentioned a lack of uniformity, but in one respect the 
codes are terribly uniform. Nearly every clause, instead of 
beginning with some noun or verb that would indicate the 
subject, begins with the words, ‘‘ Every person who shall 
erect a new building.’’ For those whose duty it is to hunt 
for hidden prohibitions through the regulations of various 
districts, this concealment of the subjects means a surprising 
amount of extra labour. 

Nor is reference facilitated by the fact that the sequence 
of subjects in one code is seldom, if ever, the same in another. 
For instance, by-law No. 11 in Okehampton is No. 59 in 
New Winchester, 12 in Hitchin, 49 in Godstone, 17 in 
Amersham, 29 in Gloucester, 66 in South Stoneham, 58 in 
Farnham, 57 in Dursley, 64 in Hendon, and 69 in Blackburn 
rural districts. It is certainly No. 11 also in Alresford, Pen- 
rith, Pembroke, and other places; but then the 38th Oke- 
hampton by-law is No. 40, 41, and 39 respectively with them. 

This Okehampton by-law No. 11 requires certain ventila- 
tion flues. In Gloucester the minimum size for them is 50 
square inches; in Dursley, in the same county, 100 square 
inches. One size is wrong, but which? And is either right? 

Among urban and rural districts that index their by-laws 
are the following:—Portsmouth, Aylesbury, Winchester, 
Southampton, West Ham, Farnham, and Eton; and among 
those that do not are Blackburn Rural District, Bourne- 
mouth, Penrith, Yeovil, Bodmin, East Westmorland, and 
Lymington. Blackburn borough by-laws have the sort of in- 
dex the town clerk whom I quoted must have had in his mind 
—a non-alphabetical table of contents. 

Bournemouth, Portsmouth, and Blackburn embellish 
their codes with explanatory diagrams, but their example is 
seldom followed. 

The Windsor Rural District Council charge 2s. 6d. for 
their by-laws ; Guildford, 1s.; Aylesbury, 7d. ; Petersfield, 
6d.; South Stoneham, sometimes 6d., sometimes nothing. 

The majority make no charge. 

Amersham, Bodmin, Hendon, and a few other councils 
provide fairly full marginal references; Blackburn Rural 
District and Godstone do so but stingily ; while most of the 
codes are lacking in these obvious conveniences. 

About half the rural districts have by-laws relating to the 
general construction, height, and thickness of walls, God- 
stone, for instance, rejoicing in seventeen pages of them— 
enough, one would- think, to regulate the building of 
a new Tower of Babel. In Dursley, however, they only pro- 
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| vide for heights up to 60 feet—no sky-scraping labourers’ 


cottages there! The remaining districts have no such rules, 
and presumably do not need them. 
(To be concluded.) 


ART EXHIBITION, 

T the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W., there are 
now on exhibition about forty paintings in oil and water- 
colour upon which Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., has been 
engaged during the last four years. The collection includes 
finished sketches for his ‘‘ The Land of Nod,” ‘‘ An Island 
Festival,’’ and ‘‘ The Fountain,”’ all of which aroused great 
admiration—it might almost be said that they made a sensa- 
tion—at the time of their exhibition on the staid walls of the 
Royal Academy. This does not mean to suggest that this 
young Associate is at war with Burlington House traditions, 
but merely that his pictures have qualities rarely found there, | 
In this connection it is useful to recollect that Mr. Sims com- 
menced his art training in 1890 at South Kensington ; he then 
joined the Académie Julian in Paris, where he worked under 
M. J. Lefebvre and M. Benjamin Constant, and finally was 
at the R.A. schools. It would appear as if the French in- 
fluence made an indelible impression on his work. The 
pictures now exhibited, though of a variety of subjects, are 
all viewed through the same poetic glass. For example, we 
may take Nos. 10 to 14. The first is ‘‘ Gipsies,’”’ though the 
interest of the picture is centred not in a small encampment 
in the lower foreground, but in the glorious stretch of open 
(Sussex) country towards which the gipsies are looking. 
No. 11, ‘‘ Child Worship,’’ is obviously, from its title, a flight 
into the poetic. The same instinct is in No. 12; yet 
‘‘Washerwomen,’’ busy in a garret, is prosaic enough to 
most eyes. ‘‘ The Quarry ’’ (No. 14) is a hunting scene, where | 
a stag is brought to bay by incorporeal shapes armed with 
bows and arrows. The same fanciful spirit breathes through 
these and all the other works; happily it is reinforced by 
powers of execution fully equal to the conception. There 
is a variety of treatment also which holds out the greatest 
promise for the future. A steady output of even such works 
as ‘‘ The Fountain’’ would perhaps become in time cloying. 
Fortunately the same hand has produced ‘‘ The Heather 
Crown,”’ ‘‘ Sap,’’ and ‘‘ The Astrologer and the Witch.’’ Mr. 
Sims has come to be looked upon as one of our leading men; 
the present exhibition will enhance his reputation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 34, MR. J. J, BURNET, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A, 
\ R. BURNET is a representative Glasgow architect, 
and is known to Southerners as the selected archi- 
tect for the extension of the British Museum and an active 
member of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
WO. 35, MR. W. FLOCKHART, F.R.I.B.A. 
R. FLOCKHART is a past member of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and has 
distinguished himself in some of the recent principal open — 
competitions as well as by his domestic work. 


CLYDE NAVIGATION TRUST, GLASGOW. 


ath ae examples of the work of Mr. Burner we illustrate 
some views of the interior of the office building of the 
Clyde Navigation Trust. 


Messrs. Reap & WarRING, civil engineers, Westminster, 
have been instructed by the Berwick Town Council to pre- 
pare a scheme of water supply for Tweedmouth and Spittal. 

THe directors of the Stirling Royal Infirmary have 
resolved, owing to the 12,0007. asked for to make a large 
extension to the infirmary building not having come in, to 
proceed at present with a new wing to cost 4,300). The 
smaller scheme will fit in with the larger proposal, for which 
it is hoped the money will yet be obtained. : 

Tue University of London has arranged an advanced course 
of lectures, to which admission is free, on ‘‘ The general 
principles of waterworks engineering, with special reference 
to the mechanical filtration of water,’”’ by Mr. W. H. Max- 
well, A.M.I.C.E., at the University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S.W., on Fridays, May 6, 20 and 27, at 6 P.M. 
No tickets required. 


> 
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Put’ CONCRETE “INSTITUTE. 


MIHE ninth ordinary general meeting of the Concrete 

Institute was held at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, London, on Thursday, April 21, when a 
paper on ‘‘ The Effects of Sewage and Sewage Gases on 
Portland Cement Concrete’’ was read by Mr. Sidney H. 
Chambers, engineer and surveyor to the Hampton Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 

The subject of the communication, the author stated, 


was one in regard to which it might be assumed that the - 


available evidence was either inconclusive or of a more or 
less negative character; for, notwithstanding that cases were 
on record of destructive changes in tanks and sewers, the 
opinion tended to prevail that when the concrete construc- 
tion was sound no marked disintegration need be anticipated, 
neither from sewage nor from its emanations. ; 

The author’s experience, however, did not support this 
view, and it was to the elaboration of this, the positive side 
of the question, that he desired to direct attention. During 
the last five or six years he had had very special oppor- 
tunities for studying the problem. 

In order to be in a position to more fully appreciate the 
disintegrating changes occurring at Hampton, and the deduc- 
tions drawn from them, the author described briefly the 
installation in question, and stated the character of the 
sewage as well as outlining the nature of the materials used 
im the construction of the tank and channels. 


The Hampton Installation. 


The nature of the sewerage system was water carriage, 

primarily flowing by gravitation, and, secondarily, raised by 
plenum pneumatic power. The sewerage was entirely and 
completely on the separate system. The installation con- 
sisted of a screening chamber, two detritus tanks, a hydro- 
lytic tank, and triple contact beds, and an air purifying 
filter. 
_ The sewage on its arrival at the works was delivered from 
the rising main into the screening chamber, and after pass- 
ing through the screen was conveyed by a channel to the 
detritus tanks. From these tanks the sewage entered the 
hydrolytic tank, which, together with the detritus tank, was 
installed in 1903. The disposition of the tank was such 
that the main bulk of the sewage—80 per cent.—passed 
through at a comparatively high rate of flow, issuing in four 
hours as a clarified liquid, whilst the small volume—20 per 
cent.—containing the deposited matters was sixteen hours in 
the tank. After flowing over the weirs of the first portion 
the liquid entered a channel which led to the second portion 
of the tank, consisting of four hydrolising chambers arranged 
Im sequence and filled with large flint stones. The liquid 
haying taken three hours in its passage through these four 
chambers, entered the lower channel, which conducted it to 
the contact beds. 

The screening chamber, the tank, and the channels lead- 
ing to and from the tank, .as also the effluent channel of the 
primary contact beds, were covered in. The entire installa- 
tion was ventilated by the hydro-mechanical system of sewer 
ventilation, and the withdrawn gases were purified by being 
passed through an air filter. 

The sewage of Hampton was of a strong domestic cha- 
racter. It had undergone thorough disintegration by the 
lifting operations and by the putrefactive changes occurring 
in the rising main. It was malodorous on its arrival at 
the screening chamber, where, as it left the rising main, it 
evolved sulphuretted hydrogen and other bad smelling com- 
pounds. The liberation of these gases constituted a nuis- 
ance, necessitating the screening chamber, channels and tank 
being covered in and a means being provided for drawing a 
large volume of air through them before discharging the 
gases into the atmosphere. ; 

The whole of the tank and channels were constructed of 
Portland cement concrete. The walls of the tank are 
6 feet 6 inches in thickness at the base and 1 foot 6 inches at 
the top, and are strengthened by tie-rods; theroof was 
6 inches in depth, and was reinforced by “ expanded metal,”’ 
and the channels were covered by 2-inch ‘‘ Indurated ”’ 
‘Paving slabs. The work was executed by departmental 
labour, and the best materials were used. 

The concrete was composed of one part of Portland cement 
‘properly mixed with clean water and six parts of ballast 
‘thoroughly free from loam, clay, mud, or dirt of any kind, 
and no material was allowed to be used larger than would 
pass through a 2-inch screen. 

The makers of the ‘‘ Indurated”’ paving flags state that 
_they are composed of Mountsorrel granite chippings, washed 
and crushed to pass through a }-inch mesh sieve, and heavy 
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Portland cement made by themselves, the raw material for 
which is obtained from the Barrow-on-Soar blue lias’ beds. 
The materials are mixed in the proportion of one part of 
cement to three parts of granite. 

Efflorescence. 

Early in 1905, a few months after the hydrolytic tank 
had been put into use, it was noticed that the roof and walls 
of the hydrolysing chambers above the liquid level were 
white or yellowish in appearance. This efflorescence was not 
crystalline in structure, but was of a chalky subsistence, and 
resembled distempered work on a damp wall. On examina- 
tion it was found to be due to a thin covering of sulphur, 
which could be easily removed by rubbing. Later the face of 
the walls and the roof in the second part of the tank showed 
signs of peeling, and the concrete appeared to be disinte- 
grating. A thorough inspection of the installation was 
thereupon made. 

Disintegration. 

At the screening chamber nothing appreciable was ob- 
served, neither at the highest water-level nor on the under- 
side of the roof. The concrete was sound, and when struck 
had a good ring. Immediately adjoining this chamber was 
the main sewage inlet channel, along which the whole of the 
gases pass to the main air duct leading to the air filter. At 
this point slots were made in the concrete to receive a dam; 
the concrete at the back of the grooves was found to have 
disintegrated, although the sides were perfectly sound. 

Further along this channel it was observed that the 
greatest disintegration had taken place on the walls at the 
liquid level. Owing to variations in the flow of the sewage, the 
level of the liquid in the tank and channels rose and fell; 
thus a certain area of the walls was constantly being im- 
mersed in the sewage and then exposed to the air. This 
area was consequently, even when not immersed, much wetter 
than the part of the walls which was always above the level 
of the liquid. The latter area at this point showed erosion, 
which, however, had not penetrated so deeply as that at the 
level of the liquid itself. At the liquid level there was a 
deep groove in the concrete, and above this the face of the 
work had bulged out and lost its nature. 

The first portion of the tank—i.e. the hydrolytic tank 
proper—appeared to have suffered very little. The walls 
and roof had only the slight sulphur deposit. At the liquid 
level, which varied less than in the channel, there was a 
slight erosion. The second part of the tank—i.e. the hydro- 
lysing chambers—was found to have suffered in places to a 
marked degree. It was observed on breaking through the 
erosion on the surface that the concrete at the back was moist, 
soft and gritty. Also it was noticed that increased dampness 
constituted an-important factor in the destruction of the 
concrete, for the lower parts of the vertical faces of the beams 
supporting the roof were more affected than the upper parts. 
The lower portions of the vertical walls of the tank also were 
more eroded than the upper. At the liquid level the concrete 
had been severely attacked, and a deep groove existed in it. 


Analyses of Concrete in Hydrolytic Tank. 


Two samples of surface concrete were taken above and 


below the liquid level, and the following was the result of 
the analyses :— 


Below Liquid Above Liquid 
Level. Level. 


Sound. Unsound. 
Appearance Grey White 
Texture ah sa Hard Soft 
Ratiocement to sand... bier bate 2 O22 
Sulphate of lime in cement Trace 66 per cent. 


Considerable Deterioration. 

The same pronounced effect was to be seen in connection 
with the concrete blocks, which were grooved to receive sliding 
boards and project. above the liquid level; these blocks had 
im many instances crumbled away to such an extent as to be 
almost shapeless. Recently these chambers were emptied, 
and it was found that the concrete below the liquid level was 
perfectly sound and in a good state of preservation. 

The lower channel conveying the liquid from the tank to 
the contact beds revealed the same characteristics as were 
observed in the upper channel, but the portion at the liquid 
level was very much’ more markedly affected. 


Analyses of the Disintegrated Concrete in the Channels. 


Samples taken of the lining of the sides and covering gave 
the following analyses :— 


Ratio. 
—_—_—, Sulphate of Lime 
: a Cement. Sand. in Cement. 
1. Concrete at varying liquid level 1 1 70.26 per cent. 
a Underside of slab forming 
covering ‘ ” A ere in 74.61 per cent. 
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The air duct taking the gases from the effluent channel 
of the primary beds and communicating with the tank outlet 
channel was found to have a coating similar in appearance 
to that observed on the underside of the covering to the 
channels. 


Anaiyses of Concrete in Air Duct. 
Analyses of this coating were made, with the following 


results :— 


Ratio. 
Sulphate of Lime 
in Cement. 


————— 
Cement. Sand. 
Underside of slab forming cover- 
ing of air duct 2 aL 
Conversion to Sulphate of Lime. 

The point to observe in the above analyses was the con- 
version of the lime in the cement into sulphate of lime, the 
sulphur being obtained from the sewage flowing through the 
tank and channels, as well as from the gases expelled from 
the sewage, and contained in the air withdrawn from the 
several parts of the installation. 


10.71 


Suggested Explanation. 

Much thought had been given to the explanation of the 
foregoing observations, and it had been concluded that the 
effects had arisen from the putridity of the sewage and the 
oxidation of the putrid products by the air supply. The 
main erosive effect was at the varying liquid level, and was 
there dependent upon the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in solution in the hquid. The gas was comparatively small 
in amount in the incoming sewage and in the liquid in the 
hydrolytic tank, and increased as the liquid passed through 
the hydrolhsing chambers. The results of this were espe- 
cially well shown in the two channels: the alternate wet and 
dry area of the upper channel conveying the sewage from the 
rising main was less markedly affected, whilst in the lower 
channel the corresponding area was severely attacked. So 
with the two parts of the tank ; the first part into which the 
sewage was delivered, and wherein comparatively little 
putrefaction took place, had not been affected to anything 
like the extent that the second part or hydrolysing chambers 
had. 

When the level of the liquid fell it left the concrete which 
it previously covered wetted with a liquid containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in solution. This wet surface was then 
exposed to the action of the air supply, which oxidised the 
sulphuretted hydrogen with the production of sulphur and 
sulphuric acids; these decomposed the concrete, the lime 
being converted finally into sulphate of lime. What the 
exact nature of the intermediate compounds was could not be 
stated, as none of them had been isolated, but it was 
probable that the active agent was sulphurous acid, as it was 
known that cement was insoluble in sulphuric acid. When 
the liquid rose again, the decomposed concrete was washed 
away either wholly or in part, and a fresh surface was 
exposed to action when the liquid fell again. It was the 
continuation of this cycle which led to the formation of the 
grooves at the varying liquid level. 


Concrete above the Liquid Level. 

The erosive effects on the concrete above the liquid level 
were dependent upon the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved from 
the liquid and mixed with the air supply. Some of this gas 
was dissolved by the moisture which was present on the walls 
and roofs, from evaporation and condensation ; it was then 
oxidised by the air, and decomposed the concrete as described 
above. In this case the decomposed concrete either remained 
as a coating on the surface, peeled off, or crumbled away. 


Effect on Concrete Tubes. 

In order to observe the phenomenon on concrete tubes, 
two 9-inch concrete tubes were selected, which were supplied 
by the makers of the paving slabs previously referred to, and 
were composed also of similar materials in the same propor- 
tion. One of the tubes was coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s 
composition (coal-tar, pitch, linseed oil, and resin). They 
were placed side by side in the second part of the tank in 
such a position that they would be subjected to the rise and 
fall in the level of the liquid. At low level the tubes were 
not in contact with the liquid, and at high level the liquid 
rose to half the diameter. 

After the tubes had remained in the tank for eight months 
they were taken out and examined. The coated tube did not 
appear to have been affected, other than at the highest liquid 
level, where a thin line could be observed, and when struck it 
was found hard and had a good sound. It was noticed that 
there were two areas on this tube without any coating, due no 
doubt to its having been placed upon two supports to allow 
it to dry ; these areas were soft on the surface and similar to 
the uncoated tube. With these exceptions the tube appeared 
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to be in as good a condition as when first placed in the tank. — 
On the other hand, the uncoated tube had a distinct line at 
the highest liquid level, which was found to be soft, and when _ 
tapped with a chisel had a dull sound; the interior of the — 
tube which had been immersed appeared soft and had a dull | 
sound when struck ; the portion of the tube above the liquid 
level was unaffected, and when struck had a clear ring. — 

The author then referred to other cases of disintegration | 
of concrete by sulphur compounds. | 


Conclusions. 


The deductions to be drawn from the investigations were — 
that the gases in solution in sewage, and those expelled from | 
it, arising from its decomposition, do act injuriously upon | 
Portland cement concrete, notwithstanding the fact that the — 
concrete is constituted of sound and good materials, when the 
following conditions prevail :— 


1. A high degree of putrescence of the sewage. ie 
2. A moistened surface, which held or absorbed the — 

putrid gases, | 
5. The presence of a free air supply. 


Further, that in the absence of one or other of the above 
enumerated factors little danger from erosion need be feared. 

Letters were read from Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, of the 
Associated Portland Cement Co., Ltd., and Mr. A. B. 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., Norwich. Mr. Bamber said that in 
the main he was in accord with the author as to the probable 
cause of the defects discovered in the concrete being the action 
of sulphur compounds, although there may be some doubt as 
to the precise action which takes place. In his opinion a 
fairly warm temperature and moist atmosphere is necessary 


to produce the results stated by Mr. Chambers—7.e. the con- 


version of sulphuretted hydrogen into the sulphuric acid. 
Mr. Bamber said that the author’s statement in this connee- 
tion that cement is insoluble in sulphuric acid was not quite 


in accord with the previous statement that the sulphurous — 


acid decomposes the concrete. 
hydrate, in which it largely exists in concrete, is soluble in 


Cement in the form of caleium 


sulphuric acid, the suggestion that it is not being simply — 


due to the fact that during the action of sulphuric acid on the 
lime calcium sulphate is formed which collects over the surface 
particles of calcium hydrate to be dissolved, and prevents the 
further contact with sulphuric acid. Calcium hydrate con- 
tinually agitated with sulphuric acid is soluble in that re- 
agent. It is possible, continued Mr. Bamber, that the re- 
action may be brought about also by the combination of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen with the lime of the concrete forming 
calcium sulphide which is oxidised to calcium sulphate by the 
air passing through the culverts, and in either case the result 
is a loose friable material which is washed away by the 
passing fluids, again exposing a further surface for such 
decomposition. The remedy for this seemed in Mr. Bamber’s 
opinion to be in the formation of an absolutely impervious 
and smooth surface on the inside of the culverts. In this con- 
nection he mentioned that his company are at the present 
moment engaged in experimental work with a special prepara- 
tion of Portland cement to be used for this purpose. He was 
hopeful that in this way defects such as have been deseribed 
by the author, and which may have been brought about by 
some special circumstances, may be entirely avoided. Mr. 
Bamber said he recently had an opportunity of inspecting 
some of the main sewers of Paris lined with Portland cement, 
which show no such deterioration. He therefore thought that 
Mr. Chambers’s experience in this connection for some reason 
was somewhat unique, and must have resulted from special 
circumstances, as such defects are not general in sewer work 
constructed with Portland cement concrete. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., surveyor, Norwich, writ- 
ing in reference to the destruction of cement concrete in the 
Travis tanks at Hampton, said there were some concrete 
sewers in Norwich which were laid in 1891, varying in interior 
diameter from 42 inches to 24 inches, and the total length of 
which amounts to several miles. They were brought into use 
for conveying sewage about twelve years ago, and yet they 
show no signs whatever of deterioration. The main outfall 
discharges into a sewer of concrete tanks forming screen 
chambers, and the concrete in these is not deteriorated. The 
Sewage passing through these screens is pumped to the sewage 
farm, where for nearly forty years it has been conveyed in a 
concrete carrier, and in this there is no disintegration through 
chemical action. A few years ago Mr. Collins had his 
attention drawn to the brickwork of a reservoir built in Hast 
Anglia in which bricks from the Peterborough district were 
used. In this case the very high-class cement mortar was in 
parts quite disintegrated. He was informed that this was 
due to the presence of sulphur in the mortar. A few years 
ago Mr. Collins was consulted respecting the failure of a 
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etaining wall of a circular percolating filter constructed by 
he local authority of a town in East Anglia. The specifica- 
ion required the brickwork to be laid in cement mortar. 
{bout twelve months after construction the wall collapsed. 
mm examining it Mr. Collins found no appearance of it 
aving been constructed with cement, it being similar in 
ppearance and look to that constructed from ordinary chalk 
ime; when kept wet over a prolonged period it was pasty 
ind had no strength. An analytical chemist was thereupon 
onsulted, and he reported the presence of a large quantity of 
ulphur. It appeared this sulphur came from the bricks 
yhich were from the same district as those used on the 
eservoir referred to above. Various experiences in cement 
omerete work point to any excess of sulphur as being very 
lestructive to it. 

Mr. Alfred Roechling said the paper was a very instructive 

me and contained a good deal of food for thought. The 
iuthor had stated his case very fairly, his observations were 
arefully recorded and his conclusions were logical. Papers 
jf the kind just read taught far more than papers about which 
here is a great preliminary flourish of trumpets. Concrete 
yas, of course, very largely used in sewage work, in fact the 
mgineer cannot do without it. He had been studying the 
juestion of the effects of sewage and sewage gases on Portland 
vement concrete, and more particularly on concrete tubes. 
first of all he would like to point out that no alarm need be 
‘elt by anyone who has been using concrete tubes. But 
wherever there was reason to anticipate that the conditions 
vould lead to the formation of sulphuric acids it was to avoid 
the use of concrete. On the Continent tubes are, and have 
deen, very largely employed. Some time ago. the question 
was raised as to what extent they could replace stoneware 
dipes above 15 inches in diameter and brickwork sewers by 
tubes. It was stated that it all depended upon the cost of 
making the concrete. Investigations were carefully made, 
and it was clearly proved that under ordinary conditions 
ewage does not affect the concrete tubes. But there were 
vertain conditions under which they should not be employed ; 
for instance, where very hot liquids or discharged steam 
passes through the concrete heats unequally and cracks occur. 
In one case the ground through which the sewer was laid 
jontained a great quantity of pyrites, with the result that the 
tubes eventually collapsed. In another case a reservoir of 
teinforced slag collapsed in ten years. But with the excep- 
tion of these conditions there seems no need to have any fear 
that concrete tubes will be attacked by sewage or sewage gas. 
Mr. Roechling said that in Paris he examined lengths of 
rising main where the Bonna system was used, and he could 
observe no signs of deterioration. 
_ The discussion was continued by Mr. D. B. Butler, Mr. 
A’ C. James, Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, Mr. EH. P. Wells, Mr. 
Herbert E. Brooks, and Mr. W. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., chair- 
man. 

A vote of thanks having been passed, Mr. Sidney H. 
Chambers replied briefly to the discussion and stated that he 
would deal at greater length in the Institute’s proceedings 
with those or any other points raised. 


| 


ART ARCHITECTURE AND THE ASSISTANT.* 


‘NHE first glimmer in the official mind of the existence of 
the architect’s assistant, as we know him, was exhibited 
in the address of Mr. Walter Cave at the Architectural 
Association nearly two years ago, and the measures taken by 
that body in reference to the state of unemployment, as 
axhibited by their register, indicates the desire for pro- 
tection so widespread in the profession at the present time, 
and of which the measures taken by the Royal Institute 
eannot be too generously praised. But, previous to Mr. 
Cave’s address, and since, the official view of the assistant as 
a person of private resource apart from the salary he receives 
for his work, has been the predominant one. In listening to 
ipresidential addresses one after another, one wonders whether 
presidents live in another world, whether their productions in 
this direction are intended as an impertinence, a gross piece 
of sarcasm by tacit inference to their audiences, who prin- 
cipally consist of the struggling assistant who often finds it a 
matter of difficulty to pay his annual subscription, or, 
thirdly, whether the assistant is considered so unimportant 
as to deserve no recognition from the presidential point of 
view, except as a student. 
| From the position of the assistant as student there is 
much to be done, and the existence of a large class, much 


* A paper read by Mr. E. J. Dixon, ARRIBA, ata meeting of 
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larger than one would suspect, wretchedly paid, quite un- 
represented in any society, and having no means whereby 
their position may be bettered, the existence of this class, I 
say, is a standing menace to the profession as it concerns the 
assistant, for it means the lowering of salary and status of 
the better men and more casual employment. The existence 
of many offices where men of this class are employed at 
insignificant salaries, with a paid assistant brought in at 
intervals to perform any thoughtful work, tutor the pupils 
and backward assistants, and then politely dismissed when 
the term of his usefulness is past, is no uncommon experi- 
ence, and one which has been politely waived aside by official 
opinion. As a student, the assistant has always been in- 
terested in matters of art, and especially in relationship to 
his profession. From the point of view of individual de- 
velopment, the study of art is essential; but art in relation 
to the assistant and to our profession as matters stand at 
present is besmirched with cant and hypocrisy. One cannot 
but regard the manner in which the cant of art has grown 
up in our profession as one of the most important signs of 
the times, whereby the selfish business man talks insincerely 
of art in order to dupe his sincerely artistic confréres to 
achieve his real aims; those aims, of course, being those of 
any other profession or business devoid of any factor ap- 
pealing directly to the emotions, as art appeals to any archi- 
tect who sincerely believes and practises the Mistress Art. 

The assistant, of course, has only the full opportunity of 
showing his knowledge of the art of architecture when 
either the cunning, carelessness, laziness, or lack of ability of 
his principal will allow—a condition of things which often 
prevails, and very largely in public offices where an engineer 
often reaps a harvest of praise and prestige from the work of 
an unheard-of architectural assistant. Art itself appears to 
have reached a precarious stage in the profession of archi- 
tecture. The disciples are busy imitating and collecting 
from the masters, and the masters are busy in an ostensible 
game of bluff—that of imitating themselves ; so that the final 
result of the latter’s work is little above the average of their 
disciples. 

To describe the present position of the profession of 
architecture towards art as that of a mere superficial 
relationship will probably honestly astonish a few, disgust 
many, and be looked upon as the idle prattle of an imbecile 
by many more. To describe that relationship as suspiciously 
dishonest is probably much nearer the truth, and to frankly 
describe it as dishonest is more probably the expression of 
outspoken sincerity. The many points of view as to the 
relationship of architecture to art agree in those well-known 
aphorisms so dear to some of us, architecture ‘‘ The Mistress 
Art,’’ ‘‘The Mother of all the Arts,’’ ‘‘ Architecture not a 
Profession but an Art.’’ Most of us have heard these well- 
worn words so many times that, had we no genuine basis for 
our belief in them, the mere repetition -would have engendered 
it. The purely artistic phases of the profession, Grand 
Manner or No Grand Manner, Decorated Construction or 
Constructed Decoration, are gradually being narrowed to the 
position the question of religion popularly occupies. If we are 
Methodists we buy our bread from a Methodist baker, and if 
we are Calvinists we feel intense remorse on purchasing goods 
sold by a grocer who contemns the Five Points. Likewise 
the Grand Manner disciples gaze with silent disgust on the 
followers of Mr. Baillie Scott. All this is very pleasing and 
amusing, but its economic aspect as affecting the assistant is 
scarcely worth any further reference except in a very few 
exceptional cases. The most noticeable feature of many of 
the ardent and talkative adherents of any of the schools of 
architecture is, that if their principles differ, their work has 
much in common, and usually finds an ample shelter under 
the title ‘early Victorian.”’ 

As all true camp followers of the art of architecture, the 
members of this Guild of Assistants duly subscribe to the 
common declaration of faith which we continue to recite 
with all due solemnity as our professional fathers have 
taught us. We do not desire to drag the art of architecture 
from the high place it occupies, or to trail even the hem of 
the garments of the Mistress Art in the dust. One would 
have thought that the position of the art of architecture was 
sufficiently well-established to resist the breath of scandal 
from any quarter, but it has ever been a commonplace that 
the gods should be strictly respected and protected in their 
implied sufficience from blasphemous influence. We are not 
deeply concerned in this table talk of architecture, and as a 
Guild of Assistants we desire to study the profession of 
architecture as it really is, and to discover the sources of the 
evils we know and feel the effects of. Let us leave for a 
moment the attractive thesis of the art of architecture and 
examine the less attractive but more engrossing one of the 
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The air duct taking the gases from the effluent channel 
of the primary beds and communicating with the tank outlet 
channel was found to have a coating similar in appearance 
to that observed on the underside of the covering to the 
channels. 


Anaiyses of Concrete in Air Duct. 
Analyses of this coating were made, with the following 
results :— 
Ratio. 


— te Sulphate of Lime 
Cement. Sand. in Cement. 
Underside of slab forming cover- 


ing of air duct ; , ey 1 70.71 


Conversion to Sulphate of Lime. 

The point to observe in the above analyses was the con- 
version of the lime in the cement into sulphate of lime, the 
sulphur being obtained from the sewage flowing through the 
tank and channels, as well as from the gases expelled from 
the sewage, and contained in the air withdrawn from the 
several parts of the installation. 

Suggested Explanation. 

Much thought had been given to the explanation of the 
foregoing observations, and it had been concluded that the 
effects had arisen from the putridity of the sewage and the 
oxidation of the putrid products by the air supply. The 
main erosive effect was at the varying liquid level, and was 
there dependent upon the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in solution in the hquid. The gas was comparatively small 
in amount in the incoming sewage and in the liquid in the 
hydrolytic tank, and increased as the liquid passed through 
the hydrolising chambers. The results of this were espe- 
cially well shown in the two channels: the alternate wet and 
dry area of the upper channel conveying the sewage from the 
rising main was less markedly affected, whilst in the lower 
channel the corresponding area was severely attacked. So 
with the two parts of the tank ; the first part into which the 
sewage was delivered, and wherein comparatively little 
putrefaction took place, had not been affected to anything 
like the extent that the second part or hydrolysing chambers 
had. 

When the level of the liquid fell it left the concrete which 
it previously covered wetted with a liquid containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in solution. This wet surface was then 
exposed to the action of the air supply, which oxidised the 
sulphuretted hydrogen with the production of sulphur and 
sulphuric acids; these decomposed the concrete, the lime 
being converted finally into sulphate of lime. What the 
exact nature of the intermediate compounds was could not be 
stated, as none of them had been isolated, but it was 
probable that the active agent was sulphurous acid, as it was 
known that cement was insoluble in sulphuric acid. When 
the liquid rose again, the decomposed concrete was washed 
away either wholly or in part, and a fresh surface was 
exposed to action when the liquid fell again. It was the 
continuation of this cycle which led to the formation of the 
grooves at the varying liquid level. 


Concrete above the Liquid Level. 

The erosive effects on the concrete above the liquid level 
were dependent upon the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved from 
the liquid and mixed with the air supply. Some of this gas 
was dissolved by the moisture which was present on the walls 
and roofs, from evaporation and condensation ; it was then 
oxidised by the air, and decomposed the concrete as described 
above. In this case the decomposed concrete either remained 
as a coating on the surface, peeled off, or crumbled away. 


Effect on Concrete Tubes. 

In order to observe the phenomenon on concrete tubes, 
two 9-inch concrete tubes were selected, which were supplied 
by the makers of the paving slabs previously referred to, and 
were composed also of similar materials in the same propor- 
tion. One of the tubes was coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s 
composition (coal-tar, pitch, linseed oil, and resin). They 
were placed side by side in the second part of the tank in 
such a position that they would be subjected to the rise and 
fall in the level of the liquid. At low level the tubes were 
not in contact with the liquid, and at high level the liquid 
rose to half the diameter. 

After the tubes had remained in the tank for eight months 
they were taken out and examined. The coated tube did not 
appear to have been affected, other than at the highest liquid 
level, where a thin line could be observed, and when struck it 
was found hard and had a good sound. It was noticed that 
there were two areas on this tube without any coating, due no 
doubt to its having been placed upon two supports to allow 
it to dry ; these areas were soft on the surface and similar to 
the uncoated tube. With these exceptions the tube appeared 
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to be in as good a condition as when first placed in the tank, 
On the other hand, the uncoated tube had a distinct line at 
the highest liquid level, which was found to be soft, and when | 
tapped with a chisel had a dull sound; the interior of the | 
tube which had been immersed appeared soft and had a dull _ 
sound when struck ; the portion of the tube above the liquid _ 
level was unaffected, and when struck had a clear ring. 
The author then referred to other cases of disintegration 
of concrete by sulphur compounds. 


Conclusions. | 
x 


The deductions to be drawn from the investigations were 
that the gases in solution in sewage, and those expelled from 
it, arising from its decomposition, do act injuriously upon 
Portland cement concrete, notwithstanding the fact that the 
concrete is constituted of sound and good materials, when the 
following conditions prevail :— 


1. A high degree of putrescence of the sewage. 

2, A moistened surface, which held or absorbed th 
putrid gases. 

5. The presence of a free air supply. 


Further, that in the absence of one or other of the above — 
enumerated factors little danger from erosion need be feared. 

Letters were read from Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, of the 
Associated Portland Cement Co., Ltd., and Mr. A. §, 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., Norwich. Mr. Bamber said that in 
the main he was in accord with the author as to the probable — 
cause of the defects discovered in the concrete being the action 
of sulphur compounds, although there may be some doubt as 
to the precise action which takes place. In his opinion a 
fairly warm temperature and moist atmosphere is necessary — 
to produce the results stated by Mr. Chambers—i.e. the con- 
version of sulphuretted hydrogen into the sulphuric acid. 
Mr. Bamber said that the author’s statement in this connee- 
tion that cement is insoluble in sulphuric acid was not quite 
in accord with the previous statement that the sulphurous 
acid decomposes the concrete. Cement in the form of calcium 
hydrate, in which it largely exists in concrete, is soluble in 
sulphuric acid, the suggestion that it is not being simply 
due to the fact that during the action of sulphuric acid on the — 
lime calcium sulphate is formed which collects over the surface 
particles of calcium hydrate to be dissolved, and prevents the 
further contact with sulphuric acid. Calcium hydrate con- 
tinually agitated with sulphuric acid is soluble in that re- 
agent. It is possible, continued Mr. Bamber, that the re- 
action may be brought about also by the combination of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen with the lime of the concrete forming 
calcium sulphide which is oxidised to calcium sulphate by the 
air passing through the culverts, and in either case the result | 
is a loose friable material which is washed away by the 
passing fluids, again exposing a further surface for such | 
decomposition. The remedy for this seemed in Mr. Bamber’s 
opinion to be in the formation of an absolutely impervious 
and smooth surface on the inside of the culverts. In this con- 
nection he mentioned that his company are at the present 
moment engaged in experimental work with a special prepara- 
tion of Portland cement to be used for this purpose. He was 
hopeful that in this way defects such as have been described 
by the author, and which may have been brought about by 
some special circumstances, may be entirely avoided. Mr. 
Bamber said he recently had an opportunity of inspecting — 
some of the main sewers of Paris lined with Portland cement, 
which show no such deterioration. He therefore thought that 
Mr. Chambers’s experience in this connection for some reason 
was somewhat unique, and must have resulted from special 
circumstances, as such defects are not general in sewer work 
constructed with Portland cement concrete. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., surveyor, Norwich, writ- 
ing in reference to the destruction of cement concrete in the 
Travis tanks at Hampton, said there were some concrete 
sewers in Norwich which were laid in 1891, varying in interior 
diameter from 42 inches to 24 inches, and the total length of 
which amounts to several miles. They were brought into use 
for conveying sewage about twelve years ago, and yet they 
show no signs whatever of deterioration. The main outfall 
discharges into a sewer of concrete tanks forming screen 
chambers, and the concrete in these is not deteriorated. The 
sewage passing through these screens is pumped to the sewage | 
farm, where for nearly forty years it has been conveyed in a — 
concrete carrier, and in this there is no disintegration through 
chemical action. A few years ago Mr. Collins had his — 
attention drawn to the brickwork of a reservoir built in Hast 
Anglia in which bricks from the Peterborough district were 
used. In this case the very high-class cement mortar was 10 — 
parts quite disintegrated. He was informed that this was — 
due to the presence of sulphur in the mortar. A few years — 
ago Mr. Collins was consulted respecting the failure of a — 
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retaining wall of a circular percolating filter constructed by 
the local authority of a town in East Anglia. The specifica- 
tion required the brickwork to be laid in cement mortar. 
About twelve months after construction the wall collapsed. 
On examining it Mr. Collins found no appearance of it 
having been constructed with cement, it being similar in 
appearance and look to that constructed from ordinary chalk 
lime; when kept wet over a prolonged period it was pasty 
and had no strength. An analytical chemist was thereupon 
consulted, and he reported the presence of a large quantity of 
sulphur. It appeared this sulphur came from the bricks 
which were from the same district as those used on the 
reservoir referred to above. Various experiences in cement 
concrete work point to any excess of sulphur as being very 
destructive to it. 

Mr. Alfred Roechling said the paper was a very instructive 
one and contained a good deal of food for thought. The 
author had stated his case very fairly, his observations were 
carefully recorded and his conclusions were logical. Papers 
of the kind just read taught far more than papers about which 
there is a great preliminary flourish of trumpets. Concrete 
was, of course, very largely used in sewage work, in fact the 
engineer cannot do without it. He had been studying the 
question of the effects of sewage and sewage gases on Portland 
cement concrete, and more particularly on concrete tubes. 
First of all he would like to point out that no alarm need be 
felt by anyone who has been using concrete tubes. But 
wherever there was reason to anticipate that the conditions 
would lead to the formation of sulphuric acids it was to avoid 
the use of concrete. On the Continent tubes are, and have 
been, very largely employed. Some time ago the question 
was raised as to what extent they could replace stoneware 
pipes above 15 inches in diameter and brickwork sewers by 
tubes. It was stated that it all depended upon the cost of 
making the concrete. Investigations were carefully made, 
and it was clearly proved that under ordinary conditions 
sewage does not affect the concrete tubes. But there were 
certain conditions under which they should not be employed ; 
for instance, where very hot liquids or discharged steam 
passes through the concrete heats unequally and cracks occur. 
In one case the ground through which the sewer was laid 
contained a great quantity of pyrites, with the result that the 
tubes eventually collapsed. In another case a reservoir of 
reinforced slag collapsed in ten years. But with the excep- 
tion of these conditions there seems no need to have any fear 
that concrete tubes will be attacked by sewage or sewage gas. 
Mr. Roechling said that in Paris he examined lengths of 
rising main where the Bonna system was used, and he could 
observe no signs of deterioration. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. D. B. Butler, Mr. 
A. C. James, Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, Mr. E. P. Wells, Mr. 
Herbert E. Brooks, and Mr. W. Dunn, F.R.J.B.A., chair- 
man. 

A vote of thanks having been passed, Mr. Sidney H. 
Chambers replied briefly to the discussion and stated that he 
would deal at greater length in the Institute’s proceedings 
with those or any other points raised. 


ART ARCHITECTURE AND THE ASSISTANT.* 


HE first glimmer in the official mind of the existence of 
the architect’s assistant, as we know him, was exhibited 
in the address of Mr. Walter Cave at the Architectural 
Association nearly two years ago, and the measures taken by 
that body in reference to the state of unemployment, as 
exhibited by their register, indicates the desire for pro- 
tection so widespread in the profession at the present time, 
and of which the measures taken by the Royal Institute 
cannot be too generously praised. But, previous to Mr. 
Cave’s address, and since, the official view of the assistant as 
a person of private resource apart from the salary he receives 
for his work, has been the predominant one. In listening to 
presidential addresses one after another, one wonders whether 
presidents live in another world, whether their productions in 
this direction are intended as an impertinence, a gross piece 
of sarcasm by tacit inference to their audiences, who prin- 
cipally consist of the struggling assistant who often finds it a 
matter of difficulty to pay his annual subscription, or, 
thirdly, whether the assistant is considered so unimportant 
as to deserve no recognition from the presidential point of 
view, except as a student. 
From the position of the assistant as student there is 
much to be done, and the existence of a large class, much 
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larger than one would suspect, wretchedly paid, quite un- 
represented in any society, and having no means whereby 
their position may be bettered, the existence of this class, I 
say, is a standing menace to the profession as it concerns the 
assistant, for it means the lowering of salary and status of 
the better men and more casual employment. The existence 
of many offices where men of this class are employed at 
insignificant salaries, with a paid assistant brought in at 
intervals to perform any thoughtful work, tutor the pupils 
and backward assistants, and then politely dismissed when 
the term of his usefulness is past, is no uncommon experi- 
ence, and one which has been politely waived aside by official 
opinion. As a student, the assistant has always been in- 
terested in matters of art, and especially in relationship to 
his profession. From the point of view of individual de- 
velopment, the study of art is essential ; but art in relation 
to the assistant and to our profession as matters stand at 
present is besmirched with cant and hypocrisy. One cannot 
but regard the manner in which the cant of art has grown 
up in our profession as one of the most important signs of 
the times, whereby the selfish business man talks insincerely 
of art in order to dupe his sincerely artistic confréres to 
achieve his real aims; those aims, of course, being those of 
any other profession or business devoid of any factor ap- 
pealing directly to the emotions, as art appeals to any archi- 
tect who sincerely believes and practises the Mistress Art. 

The assistant, of course, has only the full opportunity of 
showing his knowledge of the art of architecture when 
either the cunning, carelessness, laziness, or lack of ability of 
his principal will allow—a condition of things which often 
prevails, and very largely in public offices where an engineer 
often reaps a harvest of praise and prestige from the work of 
an unheard-of architectural assistant. Art itself appears to 
have reached a precarious stage in the profession of archi- 
tecture. The disciples are busy imitating and collecting 
from the masters, and the masters are busy in an ostensible 
game of bluff—that of imitating themselves ; so that the final 
result of the latter’s work is little above the average of their 
disciples. 

To describe the present position of the profession of 
architecture towards art as that of a mere superficial 
relationship will probably honestly astonish a few, disgust 
many, and be looked upon as the idle prattle of an imbecile 
by many more. To describe that relationship as suspiciously 
dishonest 1s probably much nearer the truth, and to frankly 
describe it as dishonest is more probably the expression of 
outspoken sincerity. The many points of view as to the 
relationship of architecture to art agree in those well-known 
aphorisms so dear to some of us, architecture ‘‘ The Mistress 
Art,’ ‘‘The Mother of all the Arts,’’ ‘‘ Architecture not a 
Profession but an Art.’’ Most of us have heard these well- 
worn words so many times that, had we no genuine basis for 
our belief in them, the mere repetition would have engendered 
it. The purely artistic phases of the profession, Grand 
Manner or No Grand Manner, Decorated Construction or 
Constructed Decoration, are gradually being narrowed to the 
position the question of religion popularly occupies. If we are 
Methodists we buy our bread from a Methodist baker, and if 
we are Calvinists we feel intense remorse on purchasing goods 
sold by a grocer who contemns the Five Points. Likewise 
the Grand Manner disciples gaze with silent disgust on the 
followers of Mr. Baillie Scott. All this is very pleasing and 
amusing, but its economic aspect as affecting the assistant is 
scarcely worth any further reference except in a very few 
exceptional cases. The most noticeable feature of many of 
the ardent and talkative adherents of any of the schools of 
architecture is, that if their principles differ, their work has 
much in common, and usually finds an ample shelter under 
the title ‘‘early Victorian.”’ 

As all true camp followers of the art of architecture, the 
members of this Guild of Assistants duly subscribe to the 
common declaration of faith which we continue to recite 
with all due solemnity as our professional fathers have 
taught us. We do not desire to drag the art of architecture 
from the high place it occupies, or to trail even the hem of 
the garments of the Mistress Art in the dust. One would 
have thought that the position of the art of architecture was 
sufficiently well-established to resist the breath of scandal 
from any quarter, but it has ever been a commonplace that 
the gods should be strictly respected and protected in their 
implied sufficience from blasphemous influence. We are not 
deeply concerned in this table talk of architecture, and as a 
Guild of Assistants we desire to study the profession of 
architecture as it really is, and to discover the sources of the 
evils we know and feel the effects of. Let us leave for a 
moment the attractive thesis of the art of architecture and 
examine the less attractive but more engrossing one of the 
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profession of architecture. The principal and the assistant 
of fifty years ago might be described as standing on the same 
plane as regards rank and social position, and in a relation- 
ship somewhat of tutor and pupil, the latter being prac- 
tically certain, if he persevered, of reaching the same, or 
perhaps a higher, position in the profession than his tutor. 
It is not implied that the service of architecture was entirely 
the object, for many of the older practitioners have left some 
goodly sums of money, as we all know, penuriously amassed 
in the service of architecture. The advent of the modern 
assistant, a man with little or no financial backing and 
depending solely on his salary to live, was gradual; but 
eventually he numerically swamped the older class, and often 
proved himself more capable. He immediately endeavoured 
to imitate the older men—he adopted their superstitions, 
their habits, and their prejudices. This kind of thing is 
not, of course, unknown in other walks of life, it is a common 
social phenomenon. The difficulties of any new movement 
on behalf of any section have, as their initial difficulty, their 
first obstacle, the prejudices borrowed from the social strata 
immediately above, and the question of their removal. The 
architect’s assistant of the present day quickly found him- 
self in the same position as the wage-earners in any other 
business, and due to precisely the same causes. He has 
hitherto found his prejudices too strong to permit him to 
combine in his own interests, to recognise, in short, that his 
position as assistant is rapidly becoming a permanent one, 
that the possibilities of becoming a principal grow less as 
he grows older, that signs are not wanting that the principal 
means of outlet for the energies of the assistant, the oppor- 
tunity that this profession possesses above all others, the 
open competition, is gradually becoming limited, either to 
districts and more often to architects in practice. I do not 
think that in thus rapidly sketching the latter history of the 
architect’s assistant I have in any way overdrawn the real 
state of affairs in the profession as it concerns him. Once 
granting the truth of this account of the present position of 
the architect’s assistant, it would appear that the only 
common-sense course to adopt, if no escape from the pro- 
fession is available, would be to render it as congenial as 
possible; to recognise the probable limitations of one’s 
genius without attempting to render null and void any 
ambition one may possess. The first point to be noticed in 
assuming this view of the architect’s assistant’s place in the 
profession is the fact that nothing definite can be achieved 
without organisation of some kind or other, and the painful 
fact that the existing societies are composed of principals or 
those who are in full possession of the illusion that they will 
be principals, and, secondly, that a deplorable reception 
awaits the man who would take up cudgels on behalf of the 
assistant in such a foreign atmosphere. The question then 
for all assistants to decide is the kind of organisation they 
will select, the work they propose to commit to its care, and 
the manner of its execution. 

The Guild of Architects’ Assistants proposes to unite all 
those who have any title whatever to its designation; it pro- 
poses to primarily unite them socially as a matter of course, 
and, secondly, it has proposed a programme whereby the 
many grievances under which the assistant struggles, and 
which before recognising his position as practically that of a 
mere casual labourer with practically the same wage, it 
regarded as the necessary struggle of the architectural 
pilgrim on his way to achieve the crown of glory of a future 
practice ; this programme has now been before the public in 
the architectural Press for the past eighteen months. It 
proposes to endeavour to do something in the matter of (1) 
salaries, (2) office hours, (3) office conditions, (4) recognition 
of an assistant’s work where possible, (5) legal assistance, 
(6) unemployment bureaux and insurance, (7) education. 
The Guild will endeavour to carry out the proposals by means 
of combination, necessitating strength of numbers, and con- 
ference with existing societies and principals, necessitating 
tact and toleration. There are many other advantages a 
keen, solid combination such as this will immediately sug- 
gest, such as parliamentary and municipal action, it being 
usually found an easier matter to effect changes in the domestic 
affairs of public bodies by means of correspondence and deputa- 
tions than in the case of private employers. 

The act of bringing forward matters which immediately 
affect the well-being of the assistant to the notice of existing 
bodies would have the effect of stimulating the interest of 
assistants who are members of those bodies. 

The inclusion of principals who are interested in this, 
which the Guild trusts will become the important phase of 
architectural politics, will provide the necessary element of 
experience and breadth which such a movement as ours 
demands. The principal finds it necessary to take some 
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measure of protection for his own interests against the guerilla _ 
warfare carried on against him by the unruly members of his 
class, by taking refuge within the folds of a Registration Bill ; _ 
but the assistant feels doubtful as to whether he should 
combine in like manner, and for exactly similar reasons. You, 
see ‘‘ We don’t intend to remain assistants—we shall one day. 
be principals,’’ and then ‘‘ The idea of combination is so like) 
trade unionism, which, of course, is a thing we must not 
dream of.’? There are some of us, however, an increasing 
number, who, after noticing the gradual removal of the 
elderly assistant who has failed to arrive, muttering con: 
tinually, as he shakes his iron-grey head, the dear old 
excuses and shibboleths, and gradually sinking into that 
dismal limbo from which no architect’s assistant returns, 
who, I say, desire to bring all assistants together within a_ 
bond of union of their own interests, for their own progress 
and betterment. Whatever is bad in combination let us. 
exhibit enough sense to reject, and whatever is good let us 
hold fast to whatever borrowed prejudices may be wrecked 
in the struggle. | 

To begin with, this Guild of Architects’ Assistants wel: 
comes the advice, help, and assistance of all principals whe 
are really interested in the welfare and fate of the assistant, 
They are able to see the assistant from the business point ci. 
view, to appreciate the value of a good assistant, and t 
condemn the incompetence of a poor one. All principals, 
interested in the better organisation of the profession| 
generally will welcome the advent of any well-considered 
scheme which redounds to their benefit, which will select, 
classify, and secure to them the best assistant available on 
the market, instead of continuing the present method, if it. 
can be so called, of trial and error in the engagement of) 
assistants. Principals will recognise that the assistants are 
even more interested in any sound scheme for the protection | 
of the profession than they are themselves, that they forma 
potent numerical factor in all societies, and consequently 
represent an interest which, if well organised, would un 
questionably prove of great value in any movement in the 
direction of the real reform of the business organisation of 
the profession or the improvement of the status of its units. 

We make no attempt to strictly define the term ‘“ Archi- 
tects’ Assistant,’’ regarding as such all who are engaged in 
the practice of the construction of building and who may be 
likely to compete with us in business life for any class ol 
work, building, or architecture. We want to make the term 
‘“‘ Architects’ Assistant’’ as broad as possible, leaving it tc 
the common sense of those who desire to join us as to their 
reasons for inclusion. - igi 

Apart from all these reasons for the development of the 
Guild of Architects’ Assistants, which we may term 
‘“economic,’’ another, and perhaps more powerful one, may 
be brought forward to justify our existence, and that is the 
‘social’? reason. We are the only ‘‘ Society of Architects’ 
Assistants,’ the only architectural society having for it: 
primary object the maintenance of the status of assistants. 
As all other existing societies place the principals’ interest: 
first and the assistants’ last, so we fill a place in the profession 
by providing for and maintaining the assistants’ interests, 
and those not without deference to the principal, whom we 
ask to join and assist us. We have continually reiterated 
that we have no desire to compete in any way with other 
societies, but to collaborate and work with and within them. | 
Unfortunately the fact that we must receive subscriptions il 
we want to live constitutes in some way a challenge to othe1 
societies ; but we have endeavoured to minimise this possible 
source of irritation to as low a figure as possible (1) in order 
to allow our members to remain in existing societies and tc| 
work within them, (2) to avoid as much as possible any 
appearance of competition with other societies. Any 
similarity that may be apparent in the aims of the Guild in 
comparison with those of other societies demonstrates firstly, 
that no radical difference exists ; secondly, that the proposals 
of other societies in relation primarily to the principal are 
exactly similar to ours in relation to the assistant ; and 
thirdly, the social aspect, that of providing an assistants’ 
society, is exactly similar to that of other societies. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is our hope that the Guild of 
Architects’ Assistants, by presenting the assistants’ case 1) 
an organised fashion to existing bodies, besides carrying out 
that section of the work which is peculiarly its own, will form 
a useful cement to existing professional opinion, even if it 
may not eventually aspire to the position of an important 
feature in the professional structure itself. 


A Carprrr and District Builders’ Association has been 
formed to protect the interests of those who do not belong 
to the Cardiff Master Builders’ Association. 


[ 
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FIRE ALARMS. 


By T. EK. Lanper. 
(Concluded from page 247.) 
I WILL now endeavour to explain the principles on which 
our detector is constructed. We have two forms. The 
main principles are the same in each, but, in describing these 
to you, I will use an enlarged illustration of the long form, as 
all the details of it can be shown in a sectional drawing made 
on one plane, which would be impossible with the small 
circular instrument. 

This drawing shows our detector as it appears when first 
out of the glass-blower’s hands and before it is mounted. 
When complete the platinum wires p, © and F are embedded 
in strong cement, the instrument is supported on springs, 
and the whole protected from injury by a substantial cover 
with perforations, which permit free circulation of air. 

A corresponds to the bulb of an ordinary thermometer. 
This bulb, as I will call it, is always full of mercury, as are 

_also the capillary tube s, and about one-half of the chamber 
c. The upper portion of chamber c has no mercury in it, 
and has had the air expelled from it. The upright chamber 

_ at the other end of the instrument has also neither mercury 
nor air init. The end of the platinum wire p is always in the 
mercury, and on an outbreak of fire occurring the mercury 
rises to E., when an electric circuit is completed and a warn- 
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tube B and the vacuum chamber c. Under normal conditions 
the mercury is, when any fluctuations of temperature are 
taking place, always rising or falling in chamber c, and never 
moves from the point p. At first one wonders why, when the 
mercury at ¢ is, as it usually is, higher than at p, it does not 
enter the contact tube. If we were to replace the mercury 
with water, capillary attraction would draw it up the narrow 


‘contact tube, and it would, as you see in these capillary 


tubes beside me, stand at a higher level in it than it would 
in the wide chamber c, but the exact opposite is the case 
with mercury, for the mercury does not enter the fine upright 
tube, although it stands at a considerably higher level in the 
wide portion at the other end. In the detector it passes 
freely backwards and forwards through the fine capillary 
tube B, because this is always full of mercury, and it is just 
as easy for the mercury to go one way as the other; but it 
has a distinct disinclination to enter a fine capillary tube. 
It is by regulating the fineness of the capillary tube B that 
we can bring about whatever degrees of compensation we 
wish for. 

On a fire occurring, the mercury expands more rapidly 
than usual in the main bulb; it cannot get sufficient relief 
through the capillary B, and it is forced up the contact tube. 

If, as in the case of a smouldering fire, the temperature 
of the room is not increased at a greater rate than the 
detector will compensate for, the mercury continues to ex- 
pand until the chamber c is quite full, and then, again, it 
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ing gong sounded. Except in the case of an explosion, this 
warning gong would be sounded so quickly after the outbreak 
that a single person could almost invariably put the fire out, 
and the gong will go on ringing until this is done, or until 
the electric batteries become exhausted ; but, if no attention 
is paid to this warning gong, the mercury, on rising to con- 
tact F, completes another electric circuit, and either rings a 
large gong outside the building to attract the attention of 
passers-by, or, as would usually be the case in a town, gives a 
call to the brigade.” It will be seen that the space to be filled 
between © and F is of considerably larger size than that be- 
tween bdDands. Thisis intentional, asit is desirable that the 


Fig, 2. 


warning call should be given as quickly as possible, and that 
between the sounding of this call and the second, or danger 
call, there should be sufficient time to allow of someone in 
the building rushing to the spot to extinguish the fire before 
the brigade is called out. If the fire is a really fierce one 
from the first, the second, or danger call, would be given in 
avery few moments. It may be asked what would happen 
if the fire destroyed the wires of the electric circuit before 
the warning is given. This is impossible, as far greater 
heat would be required to destroy the wires than to make 
the instrument act, and when once either gong has begun to 
Ting the electric current does not pass through the wires in 
the region of the fire. 

The compensation for ordinary fluctuations of tempera- 
ture, to which I have referred so often, is brought about at 
the other end of the instrument by means of the capillary 


must enter the contact tube. By regulating the size of 
chamber c when the detector is being made, we determine the 
fixed temperature at which this shall take place. 

I would lke at this stage to point out a most important 
feature of this detector, namely, that the platinum contact 
points and the mercury, being hermetically sealed and in a 
vacuum, can never corrode, become coated with dust, or in 
any other way be prevented from making good electrical con- 
tact.. From what I have said it will be seen that, however 
cold a room may be, the main bulb is always full of mer- 
cury, and that the mercury is always kept pressing against 
the mouth of the contact tube owing to the ‘“‘head’’ of 
mercury in the chamber c. It is, therefore, always set to 
exactly the same degree of sensitiveness, and the distance 
between p and 8, of course, cannot change. Although it 
sounds almost paradoxical, it is quite possible for this 
detector to give warning of fire while the temperature of the 
air round it is still below freezing point. The explanation 
is simple. Assume a room without a fire in it, the tempera- 
ture of the air 10° Fahr. below freezing point, and the de- 
tector one which compensates for fluctuations up to, say, 
5° Fahr. per minute. If a small fire breaks out and the 
temperature rises at the rate of, say, 6° Fahr. per minute, 
the first warning would be given in about one-fifth of a 
minute, by which time the temperature of the air would have 
risen only a little over 1° Fahr., and would be still more 
than 8° Fahr. below freezing point. I mention this as it is 
rather an interesting fact, and one which illustrates what 
really perfect compensation means. 

I have thus described the way in which our detector is 
designed to fulfil the first requirement, namely, great sensi- 
tiveness. The way in which it fulfils the remaining quali- 
fications I can explain in fewer words. 

With regard to qualification number two, freedom from 
false alarms, there were, in my opinion, three main causes 
of false alarms in the past, namely :— 

1. Vibration. 

2. Imperfect compensation for ordinary fluctuations of 
temperature. 

5. Insufficient knowledge on the part of those installing 
the various systems of what the normal fluctuations of tem- 
perature were. 

I think it will be admitted that the construction of our 
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detectors is such as to ensure that they will be very little 
affected by vibration. If placed under a floor of ordinary 
strength, the dropping of such weights as a bale of cotton, a 
sack of flour, or even considerably heavier things on the 
floor above, will not affect them at all. 

The detectors compensate so perfectly, and it is so easy 
to make them of any desired degree of sensitiveness, that there 
is no temptation to us to instal any that are unsuited to the 
conditions under which they have to work; and the way in 
which we test these conditions is so accurate that there is 
no likelihood of our installing unsuitable ones by mistake. 

With regard to the third qualification, given sufficient 
time, the requisite tools, and a knowledge of the principles, 
a man can prevent any piece of mechanism from performing 
its proper function, but I really think Mr. Walker has de- 
signed a fire alarm system which will puzzle even the de- 
liberate incendiary. The detector, being made of glass, 
could, of course, be broken easily if unprotected; but it is 
protected against all ordinary rough usage by the sub- 
stantial cover which is shown in my second illustration. 

This cover cannot be removed without the warning gong 
being sounded, and if the detector is intentionally broken by 
forcing something through one of the openings of the cover, 
the warning is again instantly given. The gongs could be 
disconnected, but they are, of course, always placed in such 
a position as could not readily be got at. The wires might 
be cut, but to provide against this risk our system of wiring 
is protected in accordance with the Regulations of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, and, in addition, we use a double return 
arrangement of wiring which ensures that the system will not 
be rendered ineffective unless the wires of each group of units 
are cut at two separate places a considerable distance apart. 

With regard to the fourth qualification, to make sure 
that the wires and batteries are in order, all that is neces- 
sary is to press a switch on the indicator board, when a 
current passes through the whole system and an ammeter 
shows at once if the entire circuit is not intact. To the 
right of this switch and ammeter you will notice a row of 
push buttons with a volt-meter above them. On pressing 
each of these buttons in turn the volt-meter shows whether 
the batteries are of full strength. We recommend that these 
tests be made daily, and, as they only take a few seconds 
and are all made from one central point, there is no tempta- 
tion to the man in charge to omit to do this. 

The use of automatic fire alarms has, I believe, been 
greatly hindered through the trouble they caused by false 
alarms. Naturally the fire brigade and the property owners 
who have paid for the installations are annoyed whenever a 


false alarm is given ; but almost no new invention is perfect 
from the first, and time was bound to be required to find out 
from experience what the difficulties incident to automatic 
fire alarms were and the ways in which these difficulties could 
be overcome. Knowing the weak points of the earlier in- 
ventions, Mr. Walker set himself to produce one which 
could be depended on to give warning in the very earliest 
stages of a fire, while being free from liability to give false 
alarms, and I can see no room to doubt that he has succeeded. 

The principles on which the detector works are simple 
and easily seen to be reliable ; but my belief is also based on 
the experience of complete installations which have now 
been in operation for periods up to two years. 

I hope that before long the protection which a reliable 
automatic fire alarm affords in almost every class of build- 
ing will be more fully recognised than it is at present. As 
an instance of the way in which its value is recognised in 
at least one well-informed quarter, I may mention that some 
months ago a well-known firm who manufacture fire-extin- 
guishing appliances advised us to approach a certain cor- 
poration with a view to getting our system put into one of 
their public buildings. The firm referred to had been asked 
to tender for a large number of chemical extinguishers for 
the protection of this building, but'they told us that, unless 
a really: good automatic alarm were installed, they would 
rather not have their extinguishers in the building in ques- 
tion. They had wisely come to this decision because, after 
carefully looking into the risk, they saw that there were 
many rooms in the building which, if not equipped with 
automatic alarms, might be burning so long unnoticed that 
hand extinguishers would be of no use. For a hand-extin- 
guishing appliance to be of real use a fire must, of course, 
be caught in the early stages, and I consider it was very wise 
of the firm in question to prefer to lose a large order rather 
than run an undue risk of damaging the reputation of their 
extinguisher. 

I would repeat that a reliable automatic alarm affords 
great protection in almost every class of building. 

While we constantly hear certain classes of buildings 
described as fire-proof, I think that none of us haye ever 
yet known of one which really was fire-proof. If I am 
right, then every building in which large numbers of more or 
less helpless people are housed, such as asylums, hospitals, 
model lodging-houses, &c., should be equipped with either 
automatic extinguishing appliances or automatic alarms. 
The automatic alarm does not pretend to extinguish a fire, 
but, if it is a reliable one, it will give warning in the very 
earhest stages of a fire, so early that, with any of the proper 
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appliances available, a single man or woman should be 
able to extinguish it. It should give warning in time to 
permit of the fire being put out considerably sooner than an 
automatic sprinkler could come into action. I do not wish 
to minimise the value of the automatic sprinklers: they are 
undoubtedly of the very greatest value in many situations ; 
but, on the other hand, there are many risks that will in 
future be protected by automatic alarms which would never 
be protected by sprinklers. For instance, in warehouses con- 
taining goods such as water would destroy to almost as great 
an extent as fire, or in private houses. I feel convinced 
that when they are better known automatic fire alarms will 
be looked upon as essential for every country-house of any 
considerable size. The destruction by fire of large country 
houses containing priceless works of art and other valuables 
1s, as we all know, quite a frequent occurrence, and I am con- 
vinced that almost all these losses could be prevented by the 
adoption of a reliable automatic alarm. If discovered 
within a minute of a flame bursting out, as it should be 
with an automatic alarm, the fire could be put out with a 
chemical extinguisher or a few pails of water; but if it 
occurs in the night, or in an empty room during the day, 


| and it is not noticed until it has obtained a good hold, it 


is seldom put out until the whole house is destroyed, unless 
a powerful fire-engine is on the spot and plenty of water 
available, which is hardly ever the case. Even when I read 
of stables or byres being burned with the horses or cows in 
them, I always think how easily, and at what comparatively 
small cost the loss to the owner and the suffering of the 
animals might have been prevented. 

When anyone wishes to protect his property with auto- 
Matic fire-alarms, and is in doubt as to which of the various 
Systems is the one best suited to his conditions, our firm is 
always pleased to fit up a trial installation provided repay- 
ment of our out-of-pocket expenses is guaranteed in case an 
order is not placed with us; and we are always willing to 
do this whether other firms have been asked to demonstrate 
the working of their systems or not. The only stipulation 
we make is that the tests must be carried out under working 
conditions and that, for at least several days previous to the 


fire tests being made, no adjusting of the detectors by either 
our competitors or ourselves shall be allowed. This is the 
only way in which an intending purchaser can make sure 
that the rival systems are equally sensitive, and at the same 
time free from liability to give false alarms. 

I will conclude by stating what we consider to be the 
features in which Mr. Leslie Walker’s system is in advance 
of its competitors :— 

1. Owing to the perfect way in which they compensate 
for normal fluctuations of temperature, we can safely use 
more sensitive instruments than any other existing firm. 

2. We can make the detectors of any desired degree of 
sensitiveness. 

3. The degree of sensitiveness cannot afterwards be 
altered. 

4. We can test correctly the normal rate of fluctuations 
of temperature in any building. 

5. We know the exact rate of compensation, and, there- 
fore, the degree of sensitiveness of every instrument we instal. 

6. The contact points cannot corrode, become covered with 
dust, or in any other way fail to make good electrical con- 
tact, as they are hermetically sealed and in a vacuum. 

7. Our system provides both a warning and, a little later, 
a danger call. 

8. Our detector cannot be tampered with by inquisitive 
persons because a warning is given immediately the protect- 
ing cover is removed. 

9. A warning is given the moment the detector is broken. 


THE CRAFT OF REPAIRING BUILDINGS.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


E will now turn to a domestic building. I think I may 
safely say you will not see a finer piece of brickwork any- 
where in England than West Stow Hall, near Bury Et. Ed- 
munds. Originally the hall had a moat round it, witha gate- 
house and drawbridge. They then filled up the moat and 
extended the entrance right across it. The building was in a 


* A paper read at Carpenters’ Hall on April 6 by Mr. Thackeray 
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distinctly dilapidated condition. Windows blocked up, walls 
out of repair and patched with plaster. The front as now 
finished shows, I think, very well what we consider should 
be done and what left undone. Whatever was necessary for 
preservation was renewed, but whatever was pure ornament 
was left unrenewed. For example, light was wanted, and the 
blocked-up window was opened out and glazed and other 
windows were properly glazed. The archers’ windows were 
opened out, but the missing mullions of tracery not renewed ; 
all joints have been raked out and properly pointed. 

My experience is that everyone, when they see a building 
repaired on these lines, is satisfied, and when a thorough 
restoration is carried out they are dissatisfied. I was con- 
sulted about this building when about a quarter of the work 
was done. The building was so extraordinarily beautiful 
that I found it most difficult to give my attention to the 
prosaic question of what ought to be done. The chief question 
was whether or not to remove the rough-cast which had been 
put on over the half-timber work of the upper storey. The 
danger feared was the decay of oak which had been so long 
covered up, but it was thought that the great projection of 
the eaves would be sufficient to protect it and that the interest 
gained would be worth the risk. The original brick nogging, 
or filling in between the uprights, remained. There is one 
thing more about this building, and this is the wall painting 
over the fireplace in the guard-room over the gateway. It 
represents the four ages after childhood. A great deal has 
been written, said, and done on the preservation of wall paint- 
ings. In England they are never frescoes—i.e., paintings on 
wet plaster ; or tempera—i.e., paintings with yolk of egg, but 
always true distemper paintings, the colours being used just 
in the same way as we use them now when distempering our 
walls. The one thing which you must not do is what has so 
often been done, and that is varnish them. When first done 
it seems most satisfactory, as it fixes the loose colour ane 
brings the colour out. But it keeps all gases and moisture 
within the wall and plaster, with the result that eventually 
the whole painting, varnish and all, comes away and the 
picture is lost. In most cases the best thing to do is to spray 
on a little weak size or the fixative used for setting chalk draw- 
ings, but if the work is an important one you can read Pro- 
fessor Church’s writings on the subject, and you will be safe 
in following his advice. 

I have taken a large number of church towers as examples, 
because they are structurally the most difficult to repair, for 
the greater the weight the greater the risk of interference. 
But let me say here that the reason so many church towers 
are out of repair is that foolish people in their ignorance drive 
wedges between bell-cages or frames and tower walls when 
the cages need tightening, and so the bells batter the walls 
down, whereas their thrust should be taken by the spring of 
the wood cage. 

In connection with West Ham church tower I will first call 
attention to the scaffolding, because considerable damage has 
been done to many a building by its being improperly erected. 
It was an independent or double scaffolding. Instead of 
having one single row of poles planted round the building 
and cutting holes in the walls, as must be done to carry the 
ends of the cross logs, which the poles do not carry, there was 
also a row of poles next the wall so that the poles carry both 
ends of the logs on which the planks are laid, and the wall 
is left untouched and free all over for the workmen to work 
on. This tower was found to be a substantial building, but 
it was faced with Kentish ragstone, which is particularly bad 
for standing the corroding influence of town atmosphere. 
The acids had eaten the face of the stone away and had 
attacked the joints the worst. The walling looked almost as 
if it was built of decaying boulders. Now the way buildings 
in such a condition have been treated in modern times has 
been for the architect to take much trouble to find out a good 
durable stone and to specify that all the old facing stones 
shall be cut away and substituted by new facing stones of the 
approved stone. Westminster Abbey, for instance, has been 
so faced many times over. The new stone facing, which was 
done under the direction of the late Mr. Pearson, is at the 
present time sadly decayed. This method is, we maintain, 
the wrong one, because cutting out the old stone jars the 
building badly and so does it harm; because you cannot get 
a new stone bedded in all round so as to become part of the 
wall like the old stone was; and because you lose all the 
interest which was left by the original builders; and after 
all the new stone will decay like the old unless protected, so 
why not keep the old stone and repair and protect it? Wenow 
know that stonework which is covered with lime cannot be 
eaten into until the lime is first eaten through ; we also know, 
thanks to Professor Church, that many stones which are 
decayed can be again hardened by the use of baryta. What 
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was done to these walls was to clear out the joints to a good 


depth, cut away the decayed stone each side of the joint, and — 


wedge ordinary hand-made roofing tiles into the joint, leaving 
the edge of the tile nearly flush with the wall face. Then 
pieces of tile laid flat were built in in mortar above and below 
the joint, and finally the whole was flushed up with mortar 
level with the face. Where stones had over their whole surface 
decayed back behind the wall face, they were faced with tiles 
built like bricks and the tiles allowed to show. 

There are technical points in this method of repair which 
I think I ought to speak about. First, let me say that the 
reasons we always use lime instead of cement are that if you 
cut into old work where cement has been used you will find it 
as hard as flint, but not homogeneous with the old work. You 
will also notice where it has been used for pointing that it 
frequently comes away. I do not say that it is impossible to 
use Portland cement properly, but the risks of failure are 
much greater than when using ime; and blue lias lime gives 
better results than ordinary lime, because it continues to 
harden for many years. It cannot, however, continue this 
process unless it can obtain plenty of moisture at first. For 
this reason hand-made tile is a particularly good material 
to use, because it holds water like a sponge. 
when repairing joints in the manner I have described, should 
have his mortar on one side of him, which should be composed 


of washed river sand 5, blue lias lime 1, and a pail of water 


with broken pieces of tile soaking on the other side of him. 
Besides his trowel he should have a pair of pincers with which 
to break the tile to the right size, and a brush with which 
to throw water into the joint before beginning and in order 
to moisten the work which has begun to set. No mass of 
mortar should be more than an inch thick without having a 
piece of tile in it. All the buildings I have spoken about so 
far have been repaired by Mr. William Weir, and I consider 
that he is the greatest authority on this subject of any man 
living. 
do with his own hands. 

Mr. Redfern has recently been repairing the garden front 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture I know. 


mortar, as I have already described, but one new method was 
introduced. Where stonework, such as mullions, had decayed 


badly, holes were drilled into the stone and pegs of tile set 
in the holes so as to give the mortar a hold on to the face — 


of the stone. Where stones have split they can often be 
jointed by drilling holes opposite one another into each stone, 
and setting a peg of slate or gunmetal between the two. On 
n) consideration should iron bars, clamps, or dowels be used 
stone or brickwork. I am at the present time repairi 
Cobham Hall in Kent. There are two brick pinnacles which 
I thought had certainly been shattered by lightning, and 
which now turn out to have iron rods up the middle of tei 
For all such purposes copper or gunmetal should be used. If 
you look at the Horse Guards and other buildings of the same 
date you will see how the stone facing has broken, and this is 
due to iron clamps, which were built in, having expanded by 
corrosion. . 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) issues a_ special 
number, the feature of which is ‘‘ Detached Dwellings,” 
and fifteen of the most modern examples of American 
domestic architecture are illustrated. The leading article is 
on ‘‘The Growth of the House in England and the United 
States,’’ and is an interesting historical criticism and com- 
parison. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates the first and 
second designs in the competition for the Achille Leclére 
prize at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, a floridly treated 
apartment house at Nice, by MM. Civalleri & Delserre, and 
the monument to Octave Greard at Paris, by M. Nénot, archi- 
tect, and M. Chaplain, sculptor. 

Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) devotes its illustrations 
chiefly to the work of Herr Albert Eitel, of Stuttgart, whose 
work, though ‘‘new art’’ in principle, is not devoid of 
historic reminiscence in motif, and is characterised by refined 
and original treatment of detail. Several designs of Herr 
Regierungsbaumeister Alfred Fischer, of Disseldorf, are 
illustrated, and also a house at Pasing, near Munich, by the 
Brothers Rank. Coloured plates include work by Mr. Henry 
Wilson and Mr. Edgar Wood. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains a paper on 
‘Methods of. computing flat reinforced concrete plates,” 
read before the Convention of the National Association of 


| Cement Users, by Angus B. Macmillan. 


The bricklayer, _| 


There is no work which he directs which he cannot | 


The work of repair has been done by filling © 
in the joints and making up decayed stone with tile and 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, May 7. 


Municipal and Health Exhibition opens at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington; closes May 14. 


Monday, May 9. 
British Constitution Association: Paper 
Question,’’ by Mr. C. F. Ryder. 


one. Lhe: band 


Tuesday, May 10. 
Royal Archzxological Institute : Visit to Westminster Abbey (two 
days). 
Wednesday, May 11. 
Royal Society of Arts: Paper on ‘‘ The Recent Discoveries and 
Restorations at the Guildhall, London,” by Mr. Sydney Perks, 
HRT. B-A., V5.4. 


Thursday, May 12. 
Society of Architects : Paper to be read. 


ee  ————— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Nien the present exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts must be regarded as uneventful and devoid of 
striking incideni, alike in painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, the general impression produced by the Archi- 
tectural Room is quietly pleasing, as much by the 
disposition of the drawings hung as by their individual 
merit. There is plenty of good work exhibited, and some 
things that are not satisfactory. In sculpture there !s 
much in the smaller works that is exceilent and superior 
to the general level of achievement of those that owe their 
importance to their size. This is by no means to be 
regretted, but is rather a subject of congratulation if, as 
we think it does, it augurs an appreciation of sculpture 
by the private owner rather than by the museum director. 
As we enter the Architectural Room we face the diploma 
work of the most recently elected architect Royal 
Academician, Mr. Jonn Beucuer, in the form of a tinted 
elevation of the design for the Ashton Memorial, in 
Williamson Park, Lancaster, now quite well-known, 
which, by reason of its author’s selection as the justifica- 
tion of his election, we may believe to be his idea of pure 
architectural design untrammelled by considerations of 
commercial utility or compliance with necessity. Mr. 
 Betcuer also exhibits his design for the rebuilding of 
Holy Trinity Church, Kingsway, London, which, with its 
lofty tower set back in a circular sweep, maintains a 
sufficient importance for a building necessarily compara- 
tively low in a roadway of tall buildings. We should like 
to see the lines of the tower brought down more pro- 
_ nouncedly to the ground to avoid the impression of its 
| support by an obvious screen wall. The perspective is, 
perhaps, not quite correctly expressive of the architect's 
intention. This church will be a notable addition to the 
Renaissance ecclesiastical architecture of London. Mr. 
Beucuer’s third drawing is a design for the new building 
for the Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, a 
study in simplicity, in which the breadth of treatment in 
_ Mansard roof and plain wall is relieved and accentuated 
| by the use of loggias in the upper floors. 
. Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A., occupies the place of 
_ honour on the east wall with a water-colour drawing of 
_ “ The entrance to the Mall from Charing Cross, showing 
the opening from Trafalgar Square widened.’’ Despite 
the widening Sir Aston Wess’s building is still shut in 
and obscured, and so attention is concentrated on the 
unhappy thinness of the dividing piers of the carriage- 
| ways. In conjunction with Mr. E. Ivaruss Ben, Sir 
Aston Wess exhibits their joint design for ‘‘ New Build- 
ing, Magdalene College, Cambridge, from the River,’’ 
which is eminently expressive of the atmosphere of college 
_ life in quiet but not dully decorous fashion. Sir Aston 


| 


— 


H = 5 . ene . . . 
Waesp’s third contribution is also collegiate, in a sense, 


being the design for ‘‘ The Students’ Union in Prince 
Consort Road, in connection with the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensington.’’ The chief 
excellence of this is in the plan, though the restraint of 
the external treatment is quite admirable. 

On the western wall of the Architectural Room the 
central position is occupied by a most interesting example 
of how little beyond brains is needed to transform a 
brutally ugly piece of engineering construction into a work 
of art: How many are there of the hundreds of water 
towers erected in this country that can give a moment's 
pleasure to the beholder, or even escape execration? Mr. 
REGINALD Biomrienp, A.R.A., in his design for “* New 
Water Tower, Lincoln,’’ has shown the difference between 
engineering and architecture in a four-square lofty tower, 
584 feet square, which, with the cathedral towers, will be a 
landmark of the city and also an attractive addition to its 
architecture. Simple in outline, strong in its proportions, 
with just sufficient introduction of detail to give interest, 
this design worthily occupies the position in which it is 
placed. Mr. BLoMFIELD’S other exhibits, ‘‘ Manoir de 
la Trinité, Jersey,’’ which we illustrate this week, and 
‘New Buildings, Sherborne School,’’ suffer by their 
proximity to his masterpiece. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson’s most interesting contribution to 
the exhibition is his ‘* Suggestion for restoring the Cloister 
in connection with the necessary buttressing of the south 
side of the Nave’ of Winchester Cathedral. In face of 
the enormous sums of money recently expended on the 
reconstruction of the foundations of Winchester Cathedral 
it is scarcely to be expected that funds will be forthcoming 
for the building of a cloister walk as an ornamental adjunct 
to the ‘‘ necessary buttresses,’’ although the south front 
of Winchester nave does look shorn and bare in its present 
condition. Therefore we imagine the ‘‘ suggestion ”’ will 
remain such. Mr. Jackson’s ‘‘ New Museum of Archee- 
ology and Ethnology for the University of Cambridge *’ is 
not one of his successes, being afflicted with all his faults 
in design and devoid of his excellences. 

Mr. Ernest Groras, A.R.A., and Mr. A. B. YEATES 
exhibit their design for the ‘‘ Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road,’’ which, it is needless to say, 1s 
picturesque, this character being obtained by the com- 
position of a tall central block with low wings and by 
varied treatment of detail. It will be a refreshing variant 
to the deadly monotony of the thoroughfare in which 
‘é will stand.. ‘* Crathorne Hall, Yorks,” is one of Mr. 
Grorcr’s Classic houses, but with the picturesqueness 
that one expects as an inevitable accompaniment of his 


designs on whatever period he elects to base his con- 


ception. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1910.—DESIGN' FOR A CHURCH. By Mr. Epcar Woop, A.R.1B.A. 


= . 


Mr. Ratpu Kyorr’s ‘‘ New London County Hall ”’ is 
presented in what we may suppose to be its final form, still 
retaining what we think are its chief defects, the 
enormous chimney-stacks and inadequate  fléche, 
although this latter has been slightly improved from its 
original insignificance. 

Professor Beresrorp Pires has one of his characteristic 
dreams, a ‘‘ Design for approach from St. Paul’s Bridge,”’ 
vaguely suggestive and idealistic. 

An interesting study by Mr. W. D. Carosz is his draw- 
ing of the ‘* Chapel of St. Mary, Glastonbury: recon- 
struction from existing evidences,’’ which carries with it 
the presumption of possibility apart from the justification 
of the ** evidences.”’ 

Two models are this year exhibited in the Architectural 
Room, one for a ‘‘ Church at Rio de Janeiro,’’ by Mr. 
Epwarp Larkins, the other a ‘‘ National Opera House 
for a Foreign Government,’’ by Mr. E. O. Sacus 

‘assisted by ’’ Mr. A. H. Lister. Both are excellent 
and costly models. 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
F' every successive exhibition at the Royal Academy 
was the best ever held up to that date, the quality 
attained in the hundred and forty-second would be extra- 
ordinarily good. But this mathematical progression has 
not oceurred, and we are still waiting for the time when 
the high-water mark of each year’s Academy becomes the 
low-water mark of the next. At present it sometimes 
happens that an exhibition does not even attain, let alone 
start off from, the high-water mark of its predecessor. 
When this unfortunately occurs it is consoling to remem- 
ber that the set-back is temporary, and that it will act 
as a foil to succeeding exhibitions. Moreover, it is per- 
tinent to ask how far the walls of Burlington House act 


as a gauge-glass to the art production of the country, and 
indicate the position of contemporary painting. It must 
represent numerically a good proportion of those who 
seriously practise the art; but this does not necessarily 
mean that among them are to be found those with the 
greatest skill or who are really representative of the 
artistic impulses abroad in the land. 

There will be few to maintain that the Hxhibition 
opened on Monday is of outstanding merit so far as the 
paintings are concerned. Many may say that it is up toa 
fair average ; while there are sure to be some who, speak- 
ing more in sorrow than in anger, will describe it as a 
poor one. Apart from technical reasons it is regrettable 
that there is not the usual number of pictures which can 
be described as pictures of the year, by which we mean 
pictures which for some more or less obvious reason 
arouse public enthusiasm or public curiosity. Such works 
act as a sort of condiment to the whole and render palat- 
able much which, though nutritious in itself, is more 
wholesome than attractive. This year it is difficult to 
feel intensely interested in any one picture, and the after- 
impression is about many rather than the few. Obviously 
it very much depends on what the visitor expects to see 
whether he will have a disappointment or not, and 
perhaps for that reason it is wiser to wait until someone 
glowing with expectation and optimism has paid a visit 
and passed a verdict. It would be easy for an intending 
visitor to place his expectations at so low a level that am 
agreeable surprise would await him. For there is a very 
large amount of very excellent work, and each gallery 
has its sprinkling of interesting pictures. 

Almost the first picture on the walls is the diploma 
work of Mr. J. J. SuHannon deposited on his election as 
an Academician. The title, Black and Silver, perhaps 
suggests the fact that the work is intended primarily 
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as an exercise of skill. The seated half-length figure is 
elamantly modern, so is the handling, and the whole is 
undeniably clever. His three other works are portraits, 
also of women, and all are inspired by the same forceful 
handling. The portraits this year seem more numerous 
than ever; indeed, it is sometimes a positive relief to come 
across a group of pictures which deal with something 
else. Sir EH. J. Poynter has two, Mr. Cuaruss Sims has 
one; there are three by the late Sir W. Q. OrncHARDsoN, 
six by Sir Luxe Fiupses, one by Mr. 8. J. Sonomon, 
three by Mr. Frank Dicxsse, six by Mr. A. 8. Cops 
{including the portrait of Mr. T. E. Cotucurr for the 
Royal Institute), four by Sir H. Von Herxomer, three by 
Mr. W..W. Ovtess, and soon. These are a few of the 
portrait painters from among the ranks of the 
Academicians; the list might be extended indefinitely if 
it was made to include every contributor of a portrait 
whether under a fanciful title or under the name of the 
sitter. The majority of the sitters are of no particular 
interest to the general public, and they do not appear to 
have inspired the artists. Mr. ©. Sms makes a new 
departure in Mrs. Hayes Sadler, and has bravely tried 
to fit his subject to the typically poetic background; 
probably his real pleasure lay in the latter, which suggests 
a ‘‘ Féte de Nuit.’’ His Majesty the Kine is perhaps 
too important for any painter to attempt anything further 
than a likeness; whatever the reason may be neither of 
the two large portraits can be regarded. as a worthy 
legacy to future generations. 

It is remarkable that not one of Mr. Joun &%. 
Sarcent’s four works are portraits. And yet his con- 
tribution to this year’s exhibition must be accepted as 
most important and conspicuous. His Glacier Streams 
will be talked of as one of the pictures of the year; others 
may prefer Vespers, which is a delight to the eye in its 
simple directness and restraint, or Albanian Olive- 
gatherers. Of special interest to our readers must be the 
two historical pictures by Mr. Epwin A. Axsery for the 
State Capitol at’ Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. There is 
something about The Camp of the American Army at 
Valley Forge, 1778, which at a glance impresses the 
spectator with its architectural character; this effect 
being partly due to the straight horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines of the muskets and partly by the admirable 
grouping. The other picture is less satisfactory ; it stands 
24 feet high and about 6 feet across. A very considerable 
portion of the canvas is occupied by an elm tree, at the 
foot of which stands PEnn with a small staff and a large 
body of Indians—the subject is Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians. In its present position it is not unhke one of 
the wings in the theatre when the scene is set for a forest. 
Possibly when placed in position it may prove as satis- 
factory as the other picture, though it hardly seems so 
now. 

Another large work which suggests that its ultimate 
destination will be as a panel in a building comes from 
Professor GERALD Moira. His London is a somewhat 
puzzling composition, for it is neither allegorical, nor his- 
torical, nor mythological. The artist has in the past 
expressed strong opinions on the desirability of present- 
day artists fearlessly handling contemporary subjects, and 
here he has practised what he preaches. The standpoint 
is an imaginary terrace on the south bank of the Thames 
facing St. Paul’s; to the left is a lofty Classic portico, 
and on the right a variety of people, no doubt types of the 
citizens, who are not doing anything very definite. In the 
same gallery is Flying a Kite, one of the two much-talked- 
about works by Mrs. Laura Knicut; from its size and 
almost from its subject it might not be out of place in 
the town hall of some authority which competed for 
juvenile holiday makers. The other picture by Mrs. 
Kyicut may at first be mistaken for one by Mr. H. 8S. 
Tuxe, for Boys bears great resemblance to the groups of 
bathers which the Associate has frequently shown; it 
seems, however, to lack the dignity of the latter’s works. 
The artist who has had real experience in the alliance of 
architecture with painting is Mr. Frank Branewyn, 
A.R.A. His one work Wine will loom large in any per- 


manent recollection of the 1910 Royal Academy. It is a 
fascinating picture although far from a charming one; if 
it were not so skilfully done it would be repulsive. The 
whole is so splendidly decorative that it does not seem 
any great matter that the painter’s precise meaning is 
obscure. How unlike this picture is the charming Silver 
Morning by Mr. Arnnespy Brown, which hangs in the 
same gallery and which is another of the few conspicu- 
ous contributions to this year’s show! This is one of the 
Chantrey purchases, and is a wonderful example of the 
painter’s forte. 

There are many welcome landscapes and seascapes 
which make a refreshing contrast to the figure subjects. 
For example, The Green Pool by Mr. Aurrep Hast, or 
The Little White Mill, by Mr. G. D. Lesuim, become all 
the more acceptable from their uninteresting environ- 


ment. Such familiar contributors as Mr. B. W. Leaver, 
Mr. J. Farquuarson, Mr. W. LL. Wryuuiz, Mr. 


MacWurrter, Mr. Davip Murray, Mr. Aurrep Hast, . 
Mr. R. Vicat Couz, and Mr. Junius Ousson all ‘help in 
this way. 


*" NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
His Royat Hiauness tHE Prince or WaugES has signified 
his appreciation of the work done by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects by extending his patronage to the 
Institute. 


RECOGNITION is the strongest asset of any society that 
purports to represent any section of the community. The 
Royal Institute-is to be congratulated on the recognition 
it has obtained at the hands of the Heir Apparent to the 
Throne, who in this, we may venture to say, is bringing 
to a focus the recognition that the Institute has been 
steadily endeavouring to achieve, and has in no small 
measure already achieved, in the mind of the British 
public as the accredited representative body of architects 
and the authoritative representative of the art of architec- 
ture in this country. 


Tue number of contributors to the work of our 
Students’ Sketching and Measuring Club for April has 
fallen considerably below the average as regards numbers, 
but the quality is excellent. We shall give our critique of 
the drawings and announce the name of the winner of the 
prize in our next issue. With regard to the subject for 
June we may say in answer to an inquiry that work now 
in a museum is not debarred if originally ‘‘ executed 
during the fourteenth or fifteenth century, in an ecclesi- 
astical building erected in Great Britain or Ireland.”’ 


Tue struggle at Manchester over the old Infirmary 
site is far from being ended. It is, as our readers know, 
coveted by the advocates of an art gallery and free library 
as a municipal institution, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, by the Manchester Royal Exchange Subscribers’ 
Association. Art and education versus business. The 
report of the special committee of the City Council was 
in favour of art and education. The Council, by a small 
majority, has refused to adopt that report, and referred 
it back to the committee. 


In the Art Journal for this month is an illustrated 
account of the picturesque and typically Swiss town of 
Gruyéres, which being off the main track of the tourist, 
as marked by the railway, is little known save for its 
cheese. The architectural student who would get away 
from the hackneyed work that everyone knows must be 
motorist, cyclist, or, best of all, pedestrian in the fascinat- 
ing quest for unspoilt treasures. 


THE action of G. Gates & Son v. JoHNSON, of which 
we give a report elsewhere, is useful as upholding the 
character and efficiency of an architect’s certificate, which 
is not invalidated by an error in the original quantities 
when these form part of the contract as in this case. 
Probably if the contract had been made on the plans and 
specification only, the employer would have had the 
benefit of the quantities being “‘ short,’’ and the builder 
would have had to seek his remedy against the person 
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who prepared and supplied the quantities. On the other 
hand, if the quantities had been too “‘ full,’’ the builder 
would presumably have had an unmerited advantage, and 
the employer would have had to make a claim for 
damages. Hence it is obviously fairest to both employer 
and builder that the quantities should be made part of, 
indeed the basis of, the contract. Only, when this com- 
paratively recent innovation in professional practice is 
adopted, it is obvious that the old-established scale of 
charges for the preparation of quantities cannot fairly be 
maintained, as these have always been intended to cover 
the very imminent risk of a quantity surveyor being 
liable to compensate either party to the contract who may 
suffer damage from the frequent accidental inaccuracy 
of the quantities. We are glad also to note that the con- 
tention of the defendant’s counsel that an architect’s 
certificate requires a stamp and an appraiser’s licence 
received short shrift at the hands of the judge. 


Tue memory of Winuu1am Erry, the famous Royal 
Academician, is about to be honoured by the erection of 
a statue in the city of his birth and death. The Corpora- 
tion of York have proposed to erect a full-size statue of 
the painter in Exhibition Square, on a space near the 
King’s Manor, formerly occupied by trees which have 
recently been demolished. The statue will be 7 feet 
6 inches in height, and wrought in Portland stone, stand- 
ing on a pedestal 8 feet high of Bolton Wood stune. The 
cost of the work will be about 3001., towards which Mr. 
W. W. Harcrove has already handed to the Corporation 
the sum of 2631., representing the balance and accumu- 
lated interest from the funds of a former exhibition. The 
Corporation will be invited to find the balance required to 
meet the total cost. Erry was not only a remarkable 
painter, but a zealous advocate for the preservation of the 
antiquities of York, and successfully opposed many 
attempts on the part of ‘‘ restorers ’’’ and ‘‘ improvers ”’ 
to clear away the relics of the past in his native city. 
The York School of Design, established in 1842, owed 


its origin almost entirely to Erry’s unsparing efforts on 


its behalf. He delivered the inaugural lecture, and before 
leaving York he saw the first cast put up in the school— 
““a proud day for dear old York and me.’’ He lectured 
to the students at the school on a subsequent occasion, 
and was a frequent visitor when he had finally settled in 
the city. The tardy recognition of Erry is thus well 
merited both for the lustre that his position has reflected 
on the city of York and for the good work that he did in 
the preservation of its ancient art and the advancement of 
its modern advantages. 


THE Antiquary for this month contains an interesting 
historical sketch of the ancient Cistercian Abbey of 
Pontigny by Mr. J. Tavenor Prrry, who describes it 
as ‘‘a perfect example of the purest Gothic art in 
France,’’ and points out its especial interest to English- 
men as the refuge of three of the most famous Archbishors 
of Canterbury in their time of exile—Tuomas a BEcKET, 
SrrpHen Laneaton and Epmunp Ricu. 


Braprorp Corporation is making a praiseworthy 
attempt to reduce the nuisance and injury to health 
caused not only by smoke, but by the emission from 
chimneys of grit, which frequently follows an attempt to 
reduce smoke by the use of forced draught when burning 
cheap coal. Clause 42 of the Bradford Corporation Bill, 
now before Parliament, is intended to deal with this 
matter, and has been under the consideration of the Local 
Legislation Committee of the House of Commons. Sub- 
section I. provides that every furnace employed in the 
working of engines by steam, and every furnace employed 
in any mill, factory, gasworks, waterworks, or other 
buildings used for the purpose of trade or manufacture, 
shall in all cases be constructed or altered so as to consume 
or burn the smoke arising. Sub-section II. provides a 
penalty on the owner or occupier, or foreman, or other 
person employed, not exceeding 5/., and on a second con- 
viction 10/., and on each subsequent conviction a fine 
double the amount of the fine imposed on the last pre- 


ceding conviction. Sub-section III. extends the fro- | 
visions to and makes them applicable in respect to the 
emission from chimneys of grit or gritty particles as if 
the emission of those particles were smoke arising from | 
furnaces. | 


As the result of the Committee’s deliberations the 
chairman stated that they had carefully considered this 
clause, and they were prepared to grant the Corporation 
Sub-sections I. and II., subject to the following stipula- 
tion. They had been looking at the Act of 1908, and they 
thought that Sub-section II. should be amended to provide - 
on a second conviction a fine not exceeding 101. and on 
each subsequent conviction a fine not exceeding 501. 
Subject to that, the Committee were prepared to grant 
these two sub-sections. With regard to Sub-section III., | 
that was an entirely new matter, and as it had never been > 
considered before by any Parliamentary Committee, they 
had had some difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. The 
Keighley Corporation Act of 1901, which had been 
brought to their notice, provided that every owner and 
occupier should use the best practicable means of pre- 
venting a nuisance of this character, or be liable to a 
penalty, and the Committee thought they could grant 
the Corporation this Sub-section III., provided there 
were put into it words to make it clear that it must be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court that the manu- 
facturer against whom any proceedings had been taken 
had not used the best practicable means for avoiding the 
emission of grit or gritty particles. 


Ong might forgive the inflated prices for old masters 
if they always resulted in such an encouragement to 
modern art as in the case of the portrait of Lady 
Hamilton, by Romney, formerly owned by the late Canon 
Puiupotrs, who on receiving, somewhat unexpectedly, 
3,0001. for his picture devoted half the money to the 
erection of the porch at the end of the south transept of 
Truro Cathedral, according to the story told in the current 
number of the Truro Diocesan Magazine. 


Tue first number of The Town-Planning Review, the 
journal of the Department of Civic Design of the School of 
Architecture in the University of Liverpool, has -ppee | 
and admirably sets forth the view of town planning th 7 
is held at Liverpool. Also a fair and unbiassed deserip- 
tion is given of town-planning work and schemes im 
England. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. 4 

HIS church may be said to be the result of two great 

building efforts: the first, which includes the whole 
eastern arm and transepts was a new design on a grand 
scale, practically uninfluenced by any previous building; 
the second was the completion of this same design, after a 
considerable interval, and was carried out with rare regard 
for harmony of the whole structure. The building really 
appears to be larger than some similar structures of greater 
area, and one of its most pronounced characteristics is its 
effect of great height obtained by very moderate 
dimensions. 

In any general view the absence of a prominent central 
tower is severely felt, as the actual tower barely rises above 
the ridges of the roofs, and one longs for a more worthy 
companion to the two beautiful western towers. Beverley 
Minster owes its importance to the fact that it contained 
the tomb and shrine of a famous St. Joun of Beverley. 
The Venerable Bepr, who received both deacon’s and 
priest’s orders from Joun, tells us how the Bishop 
founded the Minster, and how in 721 he died and was 
buried there, his remains being put in a richly-decorated 
shrine. 

The plan of the Minster may be compared with 
Lincoln and Salisbury, as all three have the double cross, 
and at Salisbury and Beverley the eastern transepts have 
an eastern aisle. 

The principal dimensions are as follows:—Total 
interior length, 332 feet 6 inches; extreme breadth, 
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167 feet 2 inches ; width of nave and aisles, 63 feet 1 inch; 
length of choir between west and east transepts, 67 feet 
83 inches ; height of the western towers, 162 feet 6 inches ; 
exterior total length, 365 feet. 

The west front is one of the most picturesque and con- 
spicuous features of the whole Minster ; it is considered to 
be one of the finest Perpendicular west fronts in England, 
and is carried out harmoniously throughout as regards 
design. The doors in this front are uncommonly rich, and 
have the hanging featheredornament. The gable has a real 
tympanum filled with fine tracery, which is not merely 
an outside ornamental feature, but contains behind it an 
extensive room which is at a greater height than the vault- 
ing of the nave. 

The exterior of the north side of the nave differs con- 
siderably from the south, for the Perpendicular work 
extends eastwards to and includes the north porch, whilst 
on the south the Decorated style is seen quite up to the 
south-west tower. 

The nave aisles on both sides are connected with the 
clerestory by very beautiful flying buttresses. 

The great transepts may be compared with those of 
York and Salisbury, as far as the fronts go, but as far as 
design goes the fronts of Beverley are by far the most 
beautiful of the three. 

The main features of the design are two triplets of 
lancets, one above the other, the members of the lower 
triplets being of equal height ; in the upper triplet the centre 
lancet is taller than the other two. The next stage has a 
finely-designed wheel-shaped window, and on each side a 
niche. The upper part of the gable is pierced on the south 
side by a very narrow shuttle-shaped light. The buttresses 
are very graceful and terminate in octagonal turret pin- 
nacles. On the ground floor of the south transept is a 
portal, which is the subject of our illustrations, and 
consists of a round-headed arch of five members, 
separated by a clustered column into two doorways, with 
a blind pointed arch on each side. The windows and other 
features of the clerestory and aisles of the transepts are 
pure Early English, dating from before the middle of the 
thirteenth century. A comparatively long distance 
separates the great transepts from the eastern transepts, 
and it is taken up inside by the finely carved choir stalls. 

The east transepts have on their end elevations a pair 
of lancets over which is a beautiful blank arcade. In the 
next tier is a second pair of lancets with a deep quatrefoil 
circle above. 

In the gables are another pair of lancets, with blank 
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arches on either side, whilst still higher is a single lancet 
with a blank arch on each side. 

On the north side, between the great transept and 
east transept, in the choir aisle wall, is a door which leads 
to the modern vestries; these are built on the site of the 
chapter-house, which was octagonal, and was approached 
from inside by a double flight of steps in the north choir 
aisle wall. The east gable was partly reconstructed during 
the second decade of the fifteenth century, when a vast 
Perpendicular window of nine lights was inserted, above 
which is an ogee canopy richly crocketed and terminat- 
ing in a crown. 

The Percy Chapel was built at the N.E. angle by the 
fourth Earl of Percy at the end of the fifteenth century. 
In the interior of the Minster the whole of the eastern end, 
including the transepts is Harly English. The north 
wall of the nave is Early Decorated, and the south wall 
Late Decorated, but the whole design has been carried 
out from the first in perfect harmony. The western front 
and towers are in the Perpendicular style. 

The plan of Beverley Minster, with the measured 
drawings and details of the south transept doorway, form 
part of the work of Mr. 8S. E. Mryns in ‘“‘ The Architect ”’ 
Students’ Sketching and Measuring Club. 


ACTION ON ARCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE. 

N the King’s Bench Division, Mr. Justice Walton, sitting 
| without a jury on Tuesday, April 26, heard an action— 
G. Gates & Son v. Johnson—in which the plaintiffs, a firm of 
builders carrying on business at Rochester, in Kent, sought 
on an architect’s certificate to recover a balance of account 
for work done amounting to 3591. 16s. 1d. 


Mr. Moreton Smith appeared for the plaintiffs and Mr. 


Schiller for the defendant, who pleaded that the certificate 
was ultra vires, unauthorised, and not binding upon him, 
and that it did not bear a stamp. 

Mr. Smith said that a contract was entered into between 
the plaintiffs and the defendant to put in the foundations of 
a factory at Queenborough. Mr. Johnson was a gentleman 
who carried on business in Germany as a manufacturer of a 
patent process, and in consequence of a recent Act it became 
necessary that he should havea factory in this country. With 
the object of building such factory he bought some three acres 
of land at Queenborough, and engaged Mr. Boucher, of the 
firm of Drake & Boucher, as architect. Tenders were invited 
for putting in the foundations, and in September 1908 the 
plaintiffs sent in a tender for 1,9751., the tender being made 
on a bill of quantities. That tender was accepted, but Mr. 
Johnson wanted a number of alterations made, and therefore 
a revised tender was sent in, and in the following October a 
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contract was signed which included the general conditions 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, plans and 
specifications, and the bill of quantities. The work con- 
sisted of excavating and laying in concrete for the 
building. Amongst the conditions was one to the effect 
that where alterations were required by the architect 
the work should be measured and valued. The contract 
having been signed, the plaintiffs proceeded to peg out 
the sité, but when that was done Mr. Johnson required 
alterations which were ultimately carried out. The 
architect, in accordance with the contract, granted his final 
certificate, which the plaintiffs claimed was binding upon 
the defendant, who, however, alleged that the architect was 
wrong in his calculation of what was due under the contract. 

Mr. Schiller, in reply to his Lordship, said that his con- 
tention was that there was a lump sum contract with certain 
provisions for variation in the usual form to be paid for by 
measurement. There had been a mistake in the calculations, 
and it was sought to make the defendant bear the consequences. 

Mr. Smith said that the defendant had altered his mind 
several times as to the building, and the result was that the 
architect’s measurements were kept of every piece of work 
which was done. Immediately after the foundations were 
completed, another contractor came on the scene for the pur- 
pose of putting up the building. When the plaintiffs’ work 
was finished the certificate was given, and the plaintiffs for- 
warded it to the defendant and asked for payment. Then 
the dispute arose and defendant wanted to re-open the whole 
question as to measurement. He afterwards, on account of 
the error in a statement relating to a portion of the work 
which was carried out, desired to make a deduction up to 
102 per cent. upon the whole amount. 

After a discussion as to whether the Court should deal 
only with the points of law raised as to the validity of the 
contract or whether the whole merits should be gone into, it 
was agreed that the latter course should be adopted. 

The plaintiff was called and gave evidence as to the tran- 
saction confirming the statement of his counsel. 

Mr. William Thomas Boucher, the architect, said that 
finding so many alterations in the original plans he directed 
measurements to be taken from the beginning. The amount 
for which he gave his certificate was based upon current prices, 
and he thought it was fair and reasonable. He did not make 
any deduction on account of the error in the bill of quantities 
as to the number of yards of concreting, because he did not 
think it would have been fair to have done so, the work not 
having been done. 

Mr. Henry Reginald Messenger, quantity surveyor, gave 
evidence as to the manner in which he had taken the measure- 
ments as the work progressed, and the results at which he had 
arrived. 
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His Lordship, upon Mr. Schiller proceeding to cross- 
examine Mr. Messenger as to the charge for certain items, 
said he was not going to try whether the architect was right 
or wrong, but only to see what he had done, and try to ascer- 
tain whether it was conclusive or not. 

Mr. Schiller, for the defence, said that in contracts of this 
description the usual form was to do work ‘“‘ according to the 
plans. and specifications,’ but in this particular instance 
there was the usual provision that the work was to be done 
‘“ according to the plans, quantities, specifications, &c., pre- 
pared by Messrs. Drake & Boucher, architects and surveyors.” 
The whole of the difficulty arose from one error in the bill of 
quantities. The substantial difference was that there had 
been a miscalculation of 3,000 yards as the result of an omis- 
sion by the architect, and the question was who was to suffer 
the loss. 

Mr. Justice Walton said he had not yet seen that there 
had been any loss. 

Mr. Schiller said that the contract was that the work was 
to be done according to specification and quantities, and the 
plans showed that he was to do 3,441 yards of concreting, while 
the quantities stated the amount at 441 yards. The tender 
of the plaintiffs was upon that basis. In the absence of fraud 
the building owner was not responsible if the huilder lost from 
errors in the quantities according to the plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by the architect, and it was the duty of the 
builder when he got his copy of the quantities to compare 
them with the original document. 

Mr. Schiller argued that it was the business of the builder 
to find out whether the information sent to him was right 
or not before he tendered for the work. 

Mr. Moreton Smith, in reply, said that the tender had 
been made in good faith upon the assumption that there were 
only 441 yards of concrete to be provided for, and he had 
nothing before him to lead him to suppose that the 441 yards 
was an error. 

Mr. Justice Walton, giving judgment on Thursday, said 
that the first question was whether the certificate of the archi- 
tect was binding between the parties. The work was done 
according to specification, and amounts were from time to 
time paid on the architect’s certificates, and in the end the 
architect issued his final certificate for 815]. 4s. 2d. The 
question then arose as to whether that certificate was binding 
upon the defendant. It was said by the defendant that it 
was not, as the architect did not exercise his jurisdiction pro- 
perly as to measuring and valuing the omissions and additions, 
When the work was finished, however, he did measure up tho 
whole of the excavations, and he priced the work according 
to the bills of quantities. Where the bills of quantities did 
not apply he priced the work at a fair value. In doing that 
the architect carried out his duty in a proper way, and his 
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MANOIR DE LA TRINITE, JERSEY.—Ground Floor Plan, showing Alterations and Additions by Mr. RrcrnaLp BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 


certificate was conclusive evidence that the contractors were 
entitled to payment of the final balance. It was further said 
that there had been a misunderstanding owing to the omission 
of the figure 3 in the copy of the bill of quantities upon which 
the plaintiff framed his tender, which made it appear that 
he had to cover an area of 441 yards with concrete instead 
of 3,441 yards. The defendant argued that although the 
mistake had been made the plaintiff contracted for the larger 
area, as he could have discovered the error from the plans 
and specifications. He (Mr. Justice Walton) did not think 
that the plaintiff was bound to refer to the other documents 
in order to discover whether or not the bill of quantities was 
accurate, and therefore the architect was right in what he 
had done. Another point raised was under the Stamp Acts, 
it being alleged that the architect in giving his final certi- 
ficate was acting as an appraiser, the certificate being an 


appraisement or valuation and requiring a licence. He did not | 


think so. It was also said that the certificate, being an order 
to pay, was a bill of exchange and should therefore be stamped ; 
but he was of opinion that there was nothing in either of the 
points. 
tiffs for the amount claimed, with costs. 

On the application of Mr. Schiller a stay of execution 
was granted with a view to an appeal. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANOIR DE LA TRINITE, JERSEY. 
HE Manoir de la Trinité is a granite-built house about 
At three miles from St. Helens in Jersey, the south 


part of which may date from the early part of the 


seventeenth century, though the only certain detail of 


that date is a chimney-piece on the ground floor and | 


possibly the south doorway, with its characteristic Jersey 
hood mould working out into an ogee. The gables which 
appear on the photograph are modern. The photograph 
shows the south side of the house as it is at present. The 
perspective view is made from the south-west. The 
property has recently been bought by Mr. ATHensTan 
Riury, and considerable additions and alterations are to 
be made to the house, including new dining-room, 
kitchen, and offices, ‘‘ Seigneur’s ’’ room, winter garden, 
chapel, &c., with bedrooms over, and a new top storey 
with new roofs, gables and lantern. 

The grounds at present are covered with bushes and 
trees. A new scheme has been prepared by the-architect 
for a forecourt and approach on the north side and for 
the entire relaying out of the garden with terraces, pole- 
hedges, pavilion, and water-garden on south side. These 
are indicated on the perspective drawing. 

The material to be used throughout for all stonework 


The result was that judgment must be for the plain- | 


will be Jersey granite with small rough Delabole slates 
for the roofs. 

The part shown in black on plan is existing work, 
that shown in outline is new. 

The architect is Mr. Reainatp Bromrretp, A.R.A., 
of New Court, Temple, E.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, MANCHESTER,.—VIEW 
OF THE COURTYARD. 
HE illustration published in this issue of the Refuge 
Assurance Company’s offices in Manchester repre- 
sents a portion of the courtyard, which is entered by the 
archway under the central tower. Mr. Paut WarTER- 
HOUSE’s work is an addition to the original block, which 
was designed by the late Mr. ALrreD Wareruousg, R.A., 
some fourteen years ago. The frontage of the new build- 
ings is necessarily in harmony with the earlier block, 
which is in a very free treatment of Renaissance. In this 
courtyard, however, Mr. WarrerHouse has somewhat 
varied the treatment in favour of a rather severer Classic 
manner. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, EXETER.—FELLOWS’ LAWN—CARVED 
SCREEN IN HALL. 
E continue our series of illustrations of Hxeter 
College, which was commenced in our issue of 
April 22, when a historical account of the College was 
given. Further views of this College will appear next 
week, 


Tue Sheffield Architects’ and Surveyors’ Society held last 
week the annual general meeting in the general lecture-room 
at the University, the President, Mr. W. J. Hale, in the 
chair. The accounts and annual report of the Council were 
received and adopted. The ballot for officers resulted as 
follows :—President, Mr. W. J. Hale; Vice-President, Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers; Treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; Hon. | 
Secretary, Mr. J. R. Wigfull; Council, Messrs. F. E. P. 
Edwards, C. B. Flockton, J. R. Hall, H. L. Paterson, A. F. 
Watson, E. Winder, W. G. Buck, C. F. Innocent, and H. I. 
Potter. The past-presidents are also members of the Council. 

THe next Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, of which the King is patron and the Prince of Wales 
vice-patron, will be held at Birkenhead from July 18 to 23 
next. Mr. W. H. Lever is the president of the Congress; 
Sir Alexander R. Binnie, ex-president of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, &c., is president of Section IV., ‘‘ Muni- 
cipal and County Engineering,” and is supported by many 
distinguished engineers—Mr. Blair, Mr. Brodie, Dr. Cowan, 
Mr. De Courcey Mead, and others—as vice-presidents. Mr. 
Henry Vivian, M.P., is president of Section VI., ‘*‘ Town 
Planning and Municipal Architecture,’’ supported by Pro- 
fessor Adshead and Professor Reilly and others as vice- 
presidents. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute was held 
on Monday last, when the report of the Council for the 
official year 1909-10 was submitted and adopted. 
_ Since the publication of the last annual report the Council 
have held twenty-two meetings, of which the Council elected 
in June last have held sixteen. The following committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported on the matters 
referred to them:—Competitions, prizes and studentships, 
finance, sessional papers, premises, professional questions, 
board of professional defence, board of examiners, fellowship 
drawings, town planning, school of architecture in Italy, 
Parliamentary Bill, reinforced concrete, honorary members, 
Ulster Alliance, Royal Academy Exhibition. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows: 
Richard Armstrong, Henry Dare Bryan, Alfred B. Burnell, 
John Archibald Campbell, Thomas William Cutler, Sir 
Thomas Drew, Henry Bayly Garling, Henry Hall, Jesse Hors- 
fall, George Inskipp, Henry Jarvis, Nathan Solomon Joseph, 
John Wornham Penfold, Edward Potts, Frederick Hyde 
Pownall, Thomas Mellard Reade, Frederick Henry Reed, 
George Campbell Sherrin, Edward Shewbrooks, Henry Stock, 
Benjamin Tabberer, George Thomas ; Retired Fellows: Wil- 
liam Owen, Thomas Worthington ; Associates: Lionel Gordon 
Detmar, Walter Edward Mills, Charles Albert Monday, 
Frederick Henry Williams; Hon. Corr. Members: Auguste 
Choisy, Baron Henry von Geymuller, Osman Hamdhi Bey, 
Charles Follen McKim, José Urioste y Velada. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Dr. Arthur 
Eyans in recognition of the eminent services he had rendered 
to the history of architecture by his distinguished work of ex- 
ploration in Crete. Dr. Evans received the medal in person 
at the general meeting on November 1, 1909, when he delivered 
an address illustrated by lantern slides on some aspects of his 
recent work in Crete. It has been decided to award the medal 
this year to Mr. T. Graham Jackson, R.A., for his executed 
works as an architect. His Majesty the King has graciously 
signified his approval of the award. 

The following tabular statement shows the present. sub- 
seribing membership of the Institute compared with that at 
the corresponding periods of 1907, 1908 and 1909 : — 

re Tion. 


Year. Fellows. Associates. Associates. Total, 
1907 4 ~ 6862 1,254 2,162 
1908 906 1,288 45 2,239 
1909 838 1,344 46 2,278 
1910 874 1,431 48 2,353 


The number of associates shows a considerable increase, and 
the Council desire to urge all associates who are eligible to 
come forward and apply for election as fellows without delay. 
During the official year since the last annual general meeting 
seven fellows have been elected, 118 associates, and four 
honorary associates. 

The progressive examinations were held in June and 
November 1909. The preliminary was held in London, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the intermediate in London, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The Council desire to record their thanks for the 
valuable services rendered by the hon. secretaries and ex- 
amination committees of the various allied societies. The 
final and special examinations were held in London, and 
special examinations for colonial candidates in J ohannesburg, 


Sydney, and Toronto. The results are shown in the following 
tabulated form :— 


Preliminary examination. 
Intermediate examination . 273 al 
Final and special examinations 246 — 


130 
116 
119 


252 
246 


136 
127 


The Ashpitel prize was awarded to William John Roberts, 
M.A., who passed the final examination in November 1909. 

The statutory examinations qualifying for candidature as 
district surveyor in London, and for candidature as building 
Surveyor under local authorities, were held in London in 
October, and certificates of competency to act as district sur- 
veyors in London were granted to Messrs. Baxter Greig and 
John Halton Markham, and a certificate of competency to act 
as building surveyor under local authorities to Reginald Guy 
Kirkby. 

The deed of award of the various prizes and studentships 
was presented to the Institute at a general meeting on 
January 17, 1910. At the presentation of prizes on 
J anuary 31, 1910, an address to students was delivered by the 
President, and a criticism of the work submitted was read by 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney (F.). An exhibition of the drawings 


: Ex- Ex- Re- 
Adnitted. empted. amined. Passed. legated. 
257 85 172 


was held from January 18 to 29, in the gallery of the Alpine 
Club, and was visited by 1,100 persons. A selection of the 
prize drawings is now being sent the round of the allied 
societies. 

‘‘ At Homes’’ were given by the President on June 21, 
1909, when a selection of water-colour drawings and etchings 
were exhibited ; and on January 10 last, when an exhibition 
was held of drawings of deceased architects and draughtsmen. 
A reception in honour of the visit to England of members of 
the German Garden City Association was held by the Presi- 
dent and Council on July 13, 1909, and through the exertions 
of the Institute town planning committee, who had charge of 
the arrangements, an interesting collection of drawings ilus- 
trating various ideas of town-planning was exhibited on the 
occasion. An address of welcome was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, and acknowledged by Herr Rehorst, architect of the 
Cologne Town Council. 

Some of the most important work of the year has been done 
by the town planning committee. In the Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909 an amendment was obtained which will 
enable the Royal Institute to make representations to the 
Local Government Board before the approval of town-plan- 
ning schemes. Under the guidance of the committee a num- 
ber of town planning committees have been formed by the 
allied societies, and these are working in co-operation in the 
study of the problems of town planning, and in bringing archi- 
tectural influence to bear upon the municipal authorities, who 
will be charged with the important task of preparing town- 
planning schemes. Acting on the advice of the committee the 
Council have decided to organise a Town Planning Conference 
which will be held in the rooms of the Royal Institute between 
July lland16. His Majesty the King has graciously granted 
his patronage to the conference, and the executive com- 
mittees are arranging a programme of papers by authorities 
on the subject, and an exhibition of town plans, photographs, 
and other interesting material. During the course of the year 
a series of papers on town planning has appeared in the 
Journal. 

Since the issue of the last annual report the following 
sessional papers have been read before the Institute :—May 17, 
1909, ‘‘ Smoke Abatement,’’ by Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C.B., 
R.A. (H.A.) ; November 15, ‘‘ The Planning and Laying-out 
of Public Places, by H. Inigo Triggs (A.); December 13, 
‘* Architectural Education in America,’’ by Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin ; January 17, 1910, ‘‘ Carr of York,’’ by S. D. Kit- 
son, M.A. Cantab. (f.); February 14, ‘‘ George Frederick 
Bodley,’’ by Edward Warren, F.S.A. (F’.) ; March 14, ‘‘ The 
Business Side of Architecture,’’ by A. A. Hudson, Barrister- 
at-Law (H.A.); April 4, ‘‘ Architecture of the Balkan 
States,’’ by George Hubbard, F.8.A. (/.); April 18, ‘‘ The 
Architecture of Adventure,’’ by Professor W. R. Lethaby 
(F.). The final paper of the session will be read on May 23 by 
Mr..K. A. Rickards (I.), subject, ‘‘ Art of the Monument.”’ 

The most important event of the year has been the approval 
of the new by-laws by the Privy Council. These by-laws were 
the result of long consideration, first by the by-laws revision 
committee, and then by the Council, and they were discussed 
and amended at numerous meetings of the general body during 
the year. They were finally approved by the Privy Council 
on March 23, 1910, and it then became possible to receive 
applications for the new class of licentiates. Steps have been 
taken to lay the advantages of this class before all practising 
architects and assistants throughout the Empire, and the re- 
sponse already made is very gratifying. 

The new charter has also made provision for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Architectural Education with extended 
powers, and this will begin its important work immediately. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the general 
meeting of March 4, 1907, the Parliamentary Bill committee 
have been at work upon the draft Bill defined in that resolu- 
tion, and when it has been approved by the Council it will be 
laid before the general body for their consideration. 

During the course of the year the Council obtained the 
approval of the general body to a proposal to purchase the 
lease held by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, at 9 and 11 
Conduit Street. In the terms of this purchase the Conduit 
Street Galleries, with their entrance in Maddox Street, and 
several offices and other accommodation, will be taken over 
by the Royal Institute on June 24. This will improve the 
library accommodation and enable the Institute to hold its 
exhibitions, examinations, and receptions under its own roof 
in future. Improvements in the arrangement and decoration 
of the new premises will be made. 

Thanks to the services rendered to the Institute by its 
representatives, Mr. John Belcher, R.A., and Mr. John W. 
Simpson, great progress has been made towards obtaining the 
protection of copyright for works of architecture, It is hoped 
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that in the near future this right will be secured by means of 
legislation. 

During the course of the year the Council have been com- 
pelled to take action in several cases of professional advertise- 
ment and breach of professional etiquette. 

Many architects have applied for and received advice from 
the Board of Defence on questions of principle and practice, 
and in view of several cases of liability for dry rot the Council 
have issued two circulars on the subject. 

The Council appointed the President, Sir Aston Webb, 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Sir George Frampton, Mr. T. E. Coll- 
cutt, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester as a deputation to the Bridge House Estates com- 
mittee of the Corporation to urge upon them the architectural 
aspects of the important undertaking of St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The Building Act Amendment clauses of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, 1909, were the subject 
of consideration by the Council, who appointed Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall (vice-president), Mr. J. S. Gibson (vice-president), Mr. 
John Slater (F.), and Mr. Wm. Dunn (F.) to attend con- 
ferences upon the Bill called by the London County Council, 
at which representatives of many other institutions and 
societies affected by the Bill were also present. At these con- 
ferences the action of the R.I.B.A. was supported by almost 
all the other societies. Failing agreement on the matters in 
dispute, the Bill was opposed by the Royal Institute, in con- 
junction with the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and other bodies, before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and later on important amendments 
in the interests of building owners were obtained as a result 
of the opposition. . 

The Council report the continued financial prosperity of 
the Institute. Although the balance of income over expendi- 
ture is only 595]. 10s. 9d., as against 1,8411. 14s. 4d. last year, 
this is mainly accounted for by exceptional expenditure in- 
curred in connection with the new by-laws and the opposition 
to the London County Council (General Powers) Bill. The 
sum of 1,066/. has been invested during the year, and in addi- 
tion to this a sum of 1,000/. has already been paid to Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley on account of the purchase of their 
leases. The invested capital is now over 27,0001. 

Since the issue of the last annual report the Council have 
appointed the following gentlemen to serve as the Institute 
representatives in connection with the various bodies in- 
dicated :— 

The British School at Rome . Mr. John W. Simpson. 
The Conference on Taxation of Mr, Gebtge Hubbard. 
TandsValoess Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. 
Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 
Mr. H. W. Burrows. 
Mr. W. G. Wilson. 


The Departmental Committee ( 
on the cost of school buildings | 


The Engineering Standards ) ’ 
Committee i Mr. Edwin ip Hall. 


The Garden Cities and Town Mr. Walter Cave. 
Planning Association Confer-; Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 
ence : , J Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

The General Council for the 
National Registration of; Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
Plumbers : ; , J 

The International Congress of} Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
School Hygiene, Paris, 1910/ Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 

The London Council for the) 


National Registration of; Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
Plumbers : : ; J 
Mr. H. VY. Lanchester 
The National Housing and | Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Town Planning Council Con- Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
ference Prof. Beresford Pite. 


Sir Aston Webb. 

The Royal Institute of Public 
Health Congress, Liverpool, 
1910 ; ; § : : 
The Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, Brighton, 1910 . 


Mr. T. E. Eccles. 


Mr. Max Clarke. 

The Sanitary Inspectors’ Ex Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
amination Board . 

The University of Sheffield 
Court of Governors . / 

The University of Baie 
Court of Governors k 


\ Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
| 
a 
{ 
} WEST “Alfred Gotch: 


Mr. Mowbray A. Green. 
Since the issue of the last annual report the Council have 


made the following grants :—Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
1007. ; Architectural Association Sketch Book, 251. ; Archi- 


tectural Association, 100/.; Artistic Copyright Society, 
261. 5s. ; British School at Rome, 211. ; Concrete Aggregates 
Commission, 25]. ; Royal Architectural Museum, 21]. ; Shef- 
field Society, 121. 10s. 

The competitions committee have had under their con- 
sideration all the conditions issued by various promoters, 
and in cases where the conditions have been unsatisfactory, 
letters urging modifications have been sent to the promoters. 
In the case of the competitions for the Warrington elementary 
school, the Workington technical school, and the Acton school, 
the committee’s efforts to obtain satisfactory amendment of 
the conditions having been unavailing, the Council, by pub- 
lication in the Journal and in the professional Press have 
advised members of the Institute not to take part in them. 
The following have been the President’s appointments to 
assessorships during the official year :— 


Aberdare Fever Hospital . 5 + Sir William Emerson, 
Birkdale Design for building in Mr. Max Clarke. 

glazed brickwork 
Bloxwich - School . : : ‘ - Mr. Edmund Wimperis. 
Blyth - Secondary School 5 - Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 
Cardiff National Museum of Wales Mr. Edwin T. Hall, to act in 


conjunction with Sir Aston 
Webb and Mr. J. J. Burnet. 
Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
Mr. Andrew N. Prentice. 


Chislehurst 

Herne Bay : 
Johannesburg . 
Kentish Town . 


- Cemetery 
Pier Pavilion . 
- Municipal Buildings . 
Mission Hall : - 


Liverpool . . Arts Building . ; - Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
London , . Medical Examination Hall Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt. 
London - . Peabody Buildings Mr. Paul Waterhouse. ~ 
Peterborough . - Girls’ Secondary School Professor F. M. Simpson. 
St. Annes-on-Sea . Golf Club House Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Stockport . 6 . Library A 5 Mr. Percy S. Worthington. 
Waticrd . - Grammar School Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Wigan. - Elementary School - Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Wimbledon - Hospital . se - Mr. William A. Pite. 


Copies of the ‘‘ Regulations ’’ have been sent to the pro- 
moters of the following competitions, together with letters 
requesting that a copy of the conditions be sent for th 
Institute Library :— “< 


Leeds : Business Premises, 

Minehead: Shelter. 

Newburn : Council Offices. 

New Cross, 8.H.: Branch Library. 

Oldham : Town Hall Extension. 

Otley : Grammar School. 

Preston: Grammar-School. 

Renfrew : New Offices. 

St. Albans: Library. 

Scarborough : Cafe and Promenade. 

Soke: Secondary School for Girls. — 

Stoke: Council School enlargement. 

Stoke-on-Trent: Town Hall. 

Tralee : Carnegie Library an'd*Techni- 
cal School. 

Wakefield: Elementary School. 

Walsoken : School. 

Warrington: Elementary School. 

Whitby: Secondary Schools. 

Whitley Bay : Elementary School. 

Wood Green: Public Baths. 

Workington : Technical anl Secondary 
School. 


Aberdare: Fever Hospital. 
Aberdeen: Elementary School. 
Acton: School. 

Ballater : Hospital, 

Ballsbridge: Park lay-out. 
Bloxwich : Public Elementary School. 
Blyth = Secondary School. 
Bothwell: Schools. 

Brae Head: Academy. 

Burslem: Public Buildings. 
Cardiff: National Museum. 
Coventry: Municipal Buildings. 
Cradley Heath : Sunday School. 
Hast ‘Molesey’: Isolation’ Hospital. 
Edenderry : Municipal Offices. 
Eltham: Parish Hall. 

Endcliffe Park: Church. 
Harpenden: Public Hall. 

Herne Bay : Pier Pavilion. 
Huddersfield : Church. 

Karachi, India: Municipal Offices. 
Kendal: Technical School. 

King’s Norton : Elementary School. 
Larne : Technical School. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last at the premises in Tufton Street, Westminster, 
Mr. Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A. (President), in the chair. 
Messrs. A. Lowry and F. C. L. Toye were elected members. 
The President received the scrutineers’ report on the 
voting papers for the election of officers for the next session. 
The scrutineers in their report stated that 573 voting papers 
were received, but four had to be rejected as invalid. The 
results were as follows :— 


List of Officers, Session 1910-11. 
President: Mr. Arthur Keen ; Vice-presidents: Mr. G. C. 
Horsley and Sir A. Brumwell Thomas; Council: Messrs. | 
C. Wontner Smith, F. D. Clapham, W. Curtis Green, Horace 
Field, F. Winton Newman, Herbert A. Hall, Cecil C. Brewer, | 
W. J. Tapper, P. W. Lovell, and Percy May; Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. Henry Tanner; Hon. Editor A.A. Journal: 
Mr. A. Foxley; Hon. Librarian: Mr. G. G. Wornum; Hon. 
Secretaries: Messrs. Edwin Gunn and G. Leonard Elkington. 
A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the scrutineers 
(Messrs. F. T. Bush, H. B. Elkington, G. D. G. Hake, R. 
Lowry, B. F. Matthews, and A. J. Perrin) for their services — 
in connection with the elections. | 
The President announced the first summer visit fixed for 
Saturday, May 28, to the piano factory of the Orchestrelle | 
Company at Hayes, by kind permission of the architect, Mr. 
Walter Cave. | 
The President said the water-colour class was not properly — 
supported, and unless more members joined the extremely | 
useful and interesting class would cease. If a sufficient | 
number of students gave it their support, the Council pro- — 


| 
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posed to make arrangements for holding six outdoor meetings 
on Saturday afternoons and to abolish the indoor class. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed 
to the School of Design visitors and to the professional Press. 
A second vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. 
§. Pepys Cockerell for presenting to the library a copy of 
“ Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant, 1816-17: The 
Journal of C. R. Cockerell, R.A.’’ 

Mr. F. D. Clapham proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Tanner for his services as President, and to the retiring 
members of the Council. The motion was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Mowsray A. Green read the following paper illus- 
trated by numerous lantern views, entitled :— 


The Architecture of Bath. 


The end of the seventeenth and the early days of the 
eighteenth centuries saw great changes both in the life and 
pursuits of the people of Bath. The value of the healing 
waters had again impressed itself upon the minds of 
physicians, and several of them had written treatises upon 
the waters, with the result that visitors, including Royalty, 
came to stay in the old city. But it was cramped, dirty, and 
ill-fitted to receive the gentle and noble ones, who came so 
willingly to submit themselves to the drastic treatment which 
the doctors prescribed. The city was scarcely larger than it 
had been in medieval days, and was full of interesting houses 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, many of which are 
portrayed on Gilmore’s map of 1694. It was surrounded by 
walls and gates and had an area of about 37 acres. Roughly 
hexagonal on plan, with a long straight side to the north, it 
was divided by Cheap Street and Westgate Street, which ran 
east and west, into two unequal parts. The northernmost 
portion had three small alleys running north and south, and 
the southern portion was also divided by Stall Street, which 
ran due south to the south gate. All these streets are of 
great interest as being probably on the site of the very streets 
laid out by the Romans in their early city. The trade of 
Bath up to this time had been mostly that of woollen manu- 
facture, and the curious T-posts shown in Gilmore’s map 
along the borough walls on the north side probably indicate 
the drying poles. The only buildings of importance outside 
the city gates were those of Southgate Street, which ran in a 
continuous line from the south gate to the old bridge over 
the river Avon at the end, and Walcot Street and Broad 
Street, which ran northwards outside the north gate. 
Within fifty years of this period almost the whole of this 
charming early work had disappeared, and the later Renais- 
sance had taken possession of the city. At the present time 
there remains merely a small piece of the city wall on the 
upper borough walls and the east gate, together with some 
four or five relics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
hidden away in different parts of the city. 

Of the builders of the early years of the eighteenth century 
little is known with the exception of a mason called Green- 
way, who, with his sons, in later years carried on quite an 
extensive business in the making of ornamental stone vases 
and the like, and who in this capacity is favourably mentioned 
by John Wood. 

One of the earliest buildings, which stood until a few years 
ago on the east side of Orange Grove, was Nassau House, with 
a facade in the Corinthian manner. The porch was preserved 
when the house was demolished, and may now be seen rebuilt 
into the wall that divides the Institution gardens from the 
basement of the Empire Hotel. 

Of about the same date is Marshal Wade’s house in the 
Abbey Yard, a composition of the Ionic order. The openings 
on ‘the ground floor were originally arched, but the upper 
storey forms a poor feature and may have been rebuilt at some 
time. There is nothing of interest inside the house. Between 
the years 1722 and 1748 Marshal Wade was four times M.P. 
for Bath. 

In 1707 George Trim began to build just outside the north 
wall of the city, and there still remain in this street several 
interesting houses. In one of these General Wolfe was stay- 
ing when he received orders in 1759 to proceed to Quebec. 
The chief characteristic of the houses of this period is their 
individual treatment by a marked central feature which con- 
trasts with the later Palladian manner when all the parts 
are made subservient to the general design, and where the 
grouping of the window openings frequently does not indicate 
the internal arrangements. 

In 1716 Green Street was begun, and here is perhaps one 
of the best examples left in Bath of this period. The sashes 
are divided by heavy glazing bars, and though the rooms are 
not large, they are panelled throughout, and the ceiling is 


kept on a line with the underside of the window head, pro- 
ducing a far more cheerful and comfortable interior than was 
possible under the exigencies of Classic architecture. 

About 1720 the south side of Westgate Street was taken 
down and rebuilt, and at this same period Thomas Greenway 
had in hand a group of houses called St. John’s Court, on 
a piece of ground known as the Town Mixen or Rubbish Heap, 
and facing on the old Timber Green, known now as the 
Sawclose. The large house now absorbed into the theatre 
was at one time occupied by Beau Nash. It has projecting 
rusticated quoins, with a main cornice above the first floor 
and a high attic storey over. The lower portion of the en- 
tablature is broken above each window, but the mouldings are 
on the whole poor and ineffective. Adjoining it is the house 
where Nash died. This has a fine doorway of the Corinthian 
order nearly 14 feet high from the ground to the top of the 
cornice, and surmounted by two dies with crouching eagles 
above them, all the work of Greenway, and full of interest. 
One word as to Nash. Of a roving disposition in his youth, 
he came to Bath at the age of thirty and settled down to take 
up the post of M.C., when the opportunity offered, on the 
death of Captain Webster. Although it must be admitted 
that he greatly encouraged gaming, yet he was able to keep 
in check the coarse and vulgar manners of the society of his 
day. Hisend was sad, for poverty came upon him, his friends 
forsook him, and during his latter days the Corporation 
granted him a pension, and when he died buried him at the 
public expense. 

Another work which may probably be attributed to Green- 
way is Widcombe House, which was built in 1727 for Phillip 
Bennet the younger, who afterwards represented Bath in 
Parliament; it is referred to as a ‘“‘ new mansion’’ in an 
indenture made between Bennet and Ralph Allen in 1730. 
The coupled Ionic pilasters have foliated caps and stand on 
a plinth, the capping of which also forms the top moulding 
of the balustrade in the garden. On the whole the elevation 
appears too large in the scale of its details and is set down too 
closely to the ground to be quite satisfactory. The interior 
of this house has a good staircase, and that is all. 

In the kitchen-garden on the other side of the road is a 
little garden house with a frontage of 18 feet 6 inches, much 
altered, but in good preservation. The original house had 
three openings on the front with three corresponding alcove 
seats at the back and with one opening at each end. These 
openings are flanked by three-quarter Doric columns, and 
on the first floor over the two outer ones is an Ionic column. 
The broken entablature is a feature scarcely known in Bath. 
The interior of the lower room is entirely of stone, even to 
the cornice, and the whole of the mouldings in this little 
building are executed with great refinement, though inter- 
nally they have never been entirely cleaned down. It is pro- 
bably an earlier building than Widcombe House. Near the 
stables is the old dovecote, rapidly ‘going to decay. 

Among the builders of this time should be mentioned 
William Killigrew, who built the chapel at St. John’s 
Hospital and a group of houses at the back of St. James’s 
Church, two of which still remain. 

We are now at the period when John Wood began his work 
in Bath. He was born in 1704, but little is known of his early 
life and training; he was a Yorkshireman, but the influence 
which attracted him to Bath, unless it was the chance meet- 
ing of Ralph Allen in his own county, is not apparent. 
Certain it is that at the early age of twenty-one he had large 
ideas as to the rebuilding of Bath, but he was not successful 
in bringing it about in the way he then intended. One 
of his first definite works in the city was the building 
of the upper part of St. John’s Hospital for the Duke 
of Chandos in 1727, a hospital founded for the re- 
ception of six poor men and six poor women. The 
two sides facing the courtyard are treated without ornament, 
and are finished with a crowning cornice of the usual modillion 
type. Quite close to this is another group of houses known as 
Chandos Buildings, erected by Wood in 1727 for the Duke 
of Chandos. 

In the early part of this same year Wood was also engaged 
upon the rebuilding and enlargement of a house in Lilliput 
Alley, or North Parade Passage. The house was probably a 
seventeenth century one, and was owned by Ralph Allen, the 
pioneer of the cross post system of letter carrying. The well- 
proportioned front, with its rusticated basement, Corinthian 
order, and pedimented roof, was an addition to the old por- 
tion of the house, which latter he refronted. There are 
features and details here very unlike Wood’s later work, but 
it may be that he had not entirely settled in Bath, for he had 
been living on and off in London for two or three years between 
the time of his leaving Yorkshire and his finally coming to 
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Bath, and it was evidently the custom of the period to allow 
the builders a fairly free hand in the execution of their work. 
In spite of many disappointments he at last succeeded in 
starting, in the year 1729, a square just outside the north- 
west boundary of the city, and this he called Queen Square 
in honour of Queen Caroline, wife of George II. The land 
he leased from Mr. Gay, a surgeon in Hatton Garden, on a 
tenure of ninety-nine years, and he let it out again to builders 
on leases of ninety-eight years. Starting on the east side, 
the buildings gradually crept round by the north or principal 
front, and, including St. Mary’s Chapel, were finally com- 
pleted on the south side in a period of seven years. 

The scheme as originally planned shows Wood Street, 
named after himself, as 90 feet wide, but this was afterwards 
reduced by one-half, and the square, as completed, measured 
316 feet from north to south and 306 feet from east to west, 
reckoning from house to house. The gardens in the centre 
of the square, as well as the areas of the houses, were sur- 
rounded by a stone balustrading, with either openings or 
gates in the centre of each side of the gardens, but by 1790 
the balustrading seems to have disappeared and iron railings 
have taken its place. Some of it may, however, still be seen 
on a wall in Lyncombe Vale, where it was put up at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Part of that round the 
houses existed, however, as late as 1819. 

The principal side of the square is that on the north, where 
a rusticated ground-floor storey supports a Corinthian order, 
which runs through the first and second storeys, the centre 
and two ends being slightly projected and having three- 
quarter columns, while the intervening parts have pilasters. 
The sills of the first-floor windows have all been cut down and 
their proportion thereby marred. The level of the original 
sills is shown by the flat course on either side of the windows. 
The centre and end blocks had quite a super-abundance of rich 
detail even up to the attic course, but this could only have 
been seen when it was newly carved. It certainly points to 
the fact that the builders had at their command a large 
amount of skilled artisan labour. The facade was very ably 
designed to accord with the internal planning, though there 
have been many alterations in later days, either by turning 
doors into windows or windows into doors. The plans of the 
centre house give us some idea of the manner of life at that 
time, for we see that it was customary not only to have bed- 
rooms on the ground floor, but to plan the houses with rooms 
so entirely en suite as to make them quite unsuitable for the 
customs of a later generation. In this case the interesting 
doorways which have been cut through into the back bedrooms 
on the first floor will show that that storey was evidently de- 
signed largely with a view to providing reception rather than 
bedroom accommodation. The attendants’ rooms at the 
further end of the garden were probably used as waiting-rooms 
by the chairmen, who brought their fares to call at the house, 
and the under-part of the room on the right side of the house 
seems to have been constructed to take the Sedan-chairs, while 
the staircase itself was specially contrived with a circular 
end so that patients who came from the baths might be carried 
straight up to their rooms before getting out of the chairs. 

Many of the ceilings at this time were panelled in plaster, 
but the decorative low relief enrichments of foliage and other 
conventionalised natural forms had not yet come into general 
use. The charm of the house is the staircase, and the finest 
one in Bath is to be found in the house on the west side of this 
square. The handrails, newels, balusters, and dado are all 
of Spanish mahogany ; the newels are worked as fluted Corin- 
thian columns, and the baluster caps are partially enriched. 
There are, as usual, three balusters to each tread, and the 
stairs themselves are formed of pieces of oak dowelled together 
so as to form solid steps; these are moulded underneath and 
enriched on their outer ends, and there is a double strip of 
mahogany inlaid on the treads. The quarter space landings 
are also inlaid. At the bottom of the stairs is a lazy-tongs 
gate of mahogany, to be used if necessary to prevent dogs from 
going upstairs. 

The west side of the square was originally completed with 
three detached piles of buildings, the centre one being set back 
a considerable distance with a large forecourt in front. 

(Lo be concluded.) 


THE Birmingham education committee last week approved 
the sketch plans submitted for the proposed Council school 
to be erected in Cherrywood Road, Bordesley Green. The 
school will consist of two self-contained blocks and accommo- 
date 500 each in the junior and senior departments. The 
estimated cost is 10,3791. for the school buildings, 1,0002. for 
the manual room, and 4501. for the caretaker’s house. 
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BUILDING BY-LAWS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


JUT though dwelling-house walls may be thus slighted — 


there is one wall over which, as far as I know, all by-laws 
exercise most scrupulous care—the wall of the ashpit. 


Numerous by-laws that allow human beings to shelter them- 


selves in dwellings of nothing more substantial than corru- 
gated iron, weather-boarding, or lath and plaster, insist upon 
ashpits being enclosed by nine-inch brick walls. The solici- 
tude of rural district councillors for other men’s ashes—I 
mean the ashes of the domestic hearth—is quite touching. 
To complete the absurdity of such provisions, surely there 


should also be rules as to party-walls of ashpits, bay windows 


of ashpits, and ashpits of two or more storeys. 


This small domestic appurtenance, whose functions with | 


general advantage and economy are usually usurped by a 
movable tin box, is a subject upon which the official mind 
dwells lovingly but hardly consistently. In South Stoneham 


an ashpit may be as near as 6 feet to a dwelling-house, but | 


it must be 30 feet from a well. In Southampton Borough, 
6 feet from a house and 50 feet from a well. In Godstone, 
10 feet from a house and 50 feet from a well, and so on. 


Ashes, perhaps, have earned this respect by a hitherto un- | 


suspected and mysterious quality of elasticity. In the Win- 
chester Rural District a month’s ashes are credited with a 
bulk of 20 cubic feet, but in the Farnham district, almost 
adjoining, a fortnight’s ashes have the same, according 
to the official estimate. Ashpits of a capacity sufficient to 
contain this amount of refuse do not seem any too spacious— 
5 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep; but they are con- 
siderably more roomy than those allowed in Bodmin and other 
places where their capacity is limited to 6 cubic feet—24 
inches long, 24 inches wide, and 18 inches deep. But in 
Bodmin, ashpits are evidently valued for other qualities than 
mere size. No less than eight paragraphs deal with the 
fascinating subject of their construction, requiring not only 
9-inch walls (which, with their footings, would exceed in bulk 
the ashes they enclose), but also a roof, a floor, a ventilator, 
and a door. As to the last I quote here the actual words :— 
‘‘ A door in such a position and so constructed and fitted as to 
admit of the convenient removal of the contents of such ash- 
pit, and to admit of being securely closed and fastened for 
the effectual prevention of the escape of any of the contents 
of such ashpit.’’ 

One might almost suppose it to be the custom in Bodmin 
to use the coal-cellar as a crematorium. 

In Knight’s ‘‘ Annotated By-laws’’ there is a delicate 
note of unconscious sarcasm, after critical examination of 


these regulations:—‘‘ The ashpit will be reasonably sub- — 


stantial.’’ 

The rules as to cesspools, &c., have just the same hap- 
hazard inconsistencies. In one district they must be 70 feet 
from a house, while in another 40 feet is far enough. Why 
in Southampton may they not be within 100 feet of a well if 
in West Ham it is safe for them to be as near as 40 feet? If 
a distance of 50 feet is safe in Petersfield, why is less than 
60 feet unsafe in Godalming? Differences of subsoil do not 
account for these discrepancies, for most districts have 
various kinds. 

Air-spaces and paved areas vary, too, just at the whim 
of the person who is responsible for the by-laws of a district. 
Why should an air-space of 300 feet be required in Clare, 
250 feet in Alresford, and 200 feet in Alton, while 150 feet 
will suffice in Guildford and most other places ? 

A peculiarly absurd by-law is one which in some districts 
prohibits rooms with sloped ceilings of a less height than 
9 feet over half their floor area. In most districts 8 feet is 
allowed, and even that requirement defeats its own end if 


we may assume that to be the prevention of cramped attic — 


bedrooms, for ingenious builders, when threatened with fines 
for having constructed less than half the attic of the required 
height, get out of the difficulty by partitioning off enough 
of that part of the room over which the roof slopes to reduce 
it to less than half the total area, thus actually decreasing 
the cubic air-space of the apartment. In Tynemouth an 
average height of 64 feet is specified as sufficient. 

In a German code of by-laws, however, I find a more 
grotesque piece of legislation with regard to the height of 
rooms than any English code can boast. It is this. In 
towns with a population exceeding 10,000 rooms must be at 
least 8 feet 9 inches high, but in towns of less than 10,000 
they need only be 8 feet 1 inch. A very superficial view 
might find an apparent reason for this in the presumable 
crowding of buildings in the larger towns. But how about 


* A paper read before the British Constitution Association on 


‘ April 25 by Mr. R. M. Lucas, F.R.I.B.A. 
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the growth of towns? Towns expand by streets radiating 
more or less from a centre; and in a growing town it would 
suddenly be found that the population having reached 
10,000, all the new houses, although less likely to be crowded 
the further the street extensions progressed, must have 
higher rooms than those in the older part of the town, so that 
eventually all new towns that attained a population of over 
10,000 would have a central area of low-roomed buildings sur- 
rounded by a ring of higher ones. And possibly even a precise 
German official would find it difficult to decide exactly when 
the population of a town reached the stated figure and new 
ceilings were to be put up 8 inches accordingly. Besides, popu- 
lations fluctuate, and one can imagine builders in a town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants would have an anxious time. 

Compliance with the demand for a height of 9 feet in the 
bedrooms of small cottages—bedrooms on the ground floor 
may be 8 feet, by the way—besides leading to a reduction of 
the floor area and cubic contents, also either weakens the roof 
and walls or increases the cost. At the same time there is 
nothing, as far as I know, in the by-laws to protect the public 
against the dangers likely to be caused by the spreading ten- 
dency of a roof, nor, for the matter of that, is there anything 
about the thrust of arches except those over fire-places. It 
is hard to see how, in the face of such omissions, it can be 
argued that by-laws are necessary to ensure good building or 
even to prevent dangerous building. 

Many districts have rules specifying windows of a certain 
size, or rather of an uncertain size, seeing that different dis- 
tricts do not always agree; but these well-meant attempts 
will hardly achieve much success without the prohibition of 
blinds, curtains, and sash-fasteners. One by-law minutely 
specifies the precise length of slate-nails, but has nothing to 
say about the thickness of the battens the nails are to be driven 
into. 

It would be easy to collect many more cases in which the 
by-laws are not only inconsistent with common sense but with 
each other, and also to show how their administrators differ 
in the interpretation of them, as, for instance, with regard 
to cement concrete, which one surveyor has wisely used in 
place of brick footings, while in an adjoining district it is 
disallowed upon the advice of an official who actually told 
his committee in my hearing that cement concrete must not 
be used instead of ordinary footings of bricks laid in mortar, 
because, he asserted, it had not sufficient crushing strength 
until twelve months had elapsed to support a cottage wall! 
But having, I think, shown how the by-laws discredit each 
other by their inconsistencies and absurdities, I want also to 
show that it cannot be claimed for them that they are neces- 
sary to improve building. 

One illustration will suffice, though many could be given. 
It is that of the hollow wall. 

Anyone who has lived in a district where the local clay 
produces absorbent bricks will agree with me that no greater 
improvement in house building has taken place for many 
years than that of building the external walls with a vertical 
cavity of about two inches across which damp cannot pass. 
The inner half of a wall so built is dry, for it is connected to 
the outer rain-soaked half only by iron wall ties which are 
shaped with a bend to prevent water passing ; whereas a solid 
external wall, unless protected, is anything but rainproof if 
the bricks are porous, as on the south coast even the best bricks 
are, they being very heavy drinkers, quite different to those 
used in London. Now, no by-law would meet with more 
thorough approval, would inflict less hardship, and would be 
more in the public interest, than one requiring all dwelling- 
houses faced with porous bricks to be built with hollow external 
walls. Yet no such by-law exists, and though some codes 
have references to hollow walls they are only for cellars or 
merely permissive, while in at least one district the absence 
of such references used even to be put forward as a hindrance 
to those who desired to build dry houses in this simple way. 
Surely only one deduction can be drawn from the fact that a 
by-law which certainly would be as little open to objection as 
any has never been made, while even the most abandoned 
jerry-builders act as if it were in force. This undoubted 
Improvement has come about quite naturally without 
any help from the by-laws; and although the hollow wall 
costs a little more to build, and is an improvement that does 
not show when the building is completed, it is now invariable 
even in the cheapest cottages in the south of Hampshire and 
elsewhere. Besides being drier than a solid wall it is also 
warmer, owing to the non-conductivity of the air in the 
cavity, and quite as strong, for though having a weaker bond 
it has a wider base. 

When public officials assert that by-laws are necessary, it 
never seems to occur to them that, allowing for the advance 


of science and general knowledge, no better building is done 
now than that which was done before the by-laws came into 
vogue. Nor can they explain why if by-laws are necessary in 
some districts, in other similar districts there should be none— 
an omission for which nobody seems a penny the worse ; nor 
why, if worthy to be upheld, they should present such amazing 
contradictions in distinguishing between things to be ap- 
proved or disapproved ; nor why, again, the winning design 
in the Letchworth Garden City Cottage Competition should 
be prohibited by the regulations enforced by scores of rural 
district councils. 

The building by-law system is in reality bound up with 
the great townward movement, with the congestion of hurry 
and rush. It was so in London when the Great Fire reduced 
the City suddenly to a vacant building estate—to an estate 
so ‘‘ripe’’ and so ‘‘eligible”’ that without a regulating code 
of by-laws the scramble of builders would have resulted in 
utter confusion. Jerry-building, by which term I understand 
not temporary building, nor economic building, nor specula- 
tive building necessarily, all of which may be quite good and 
desirable in their way, but building in which dishonest economy 
is the leading motive. Jerry-building is a fraudulent act and 
should be treated as such, but the by-laws aimed against it 
have struck down one not very widespread evil to raise up 
others, permitting favouritism, corruption and bribery, and 
giving opportunities to petty officials to indulge personal 
spite. Even where honestly and intelligently administered 
the rural by-laws are admitted to have discouraged the build- 
ing of new cottages, thus indirectly driving men from the 
fields to the towns. The mere fact that in some districts a 
man finds he has to obtain and part with two complete dupli- 
cate sets of plans, sections, &c., of a proposed building ; two 
plans showing the site and neighbouring properties (which 
may mean paying for quite a large survey) ; sections of land 
and drainage details, before his application for permission to 
put up a cottage will even be considered, must act as a deterrent 
—and it does. 

This demand for duplicate detailed plans in advance of 
the work is hardly consistent with the principle of English 
law, according to which a man is regarded as innocent until 
proved guilty. : 

But although, as we have seen, the building by-laws, or, 
at any rate, those in force in some villages are anything but 
advantageous to the community generally, there is one class 
of individuals to whom they are the very staff of life. I refer 
not to the honest and properly qualified surveyors, but to 
others who, with little or no training, have secured their snug 
permanent berths by trading upon the good nature, the laxity 
or the cupidity of newly-elected councillors elated at finding 
themselves for the first time able to dispense favours at the 
expense of the public. Surveyors of this type see the red light 
in any suggestion of reform. They have no desire to return 
to their former occupations—to become again road-menders, 
lawyers’ clerks, bootmakers, &c. In the view of officials of 
this class the more by-laws there are the better. They find in 
each vaguely-worded regulation a handy weapon with which to 
browbeat bewildered builders. They like to have the exercise 
of discretionary powers which can be made so useful in favour 
of their friends and against their enemies, not to say so 
profitable to themselves. 

Even among public officials of the best class a tendency to 
support the system that supports them is almost inevitable. 
They all float together as timbers of one bureaucratic raft. 
Though they may be conscious of having honestly earned 
their positions, they know full well that others to whom they 
wish no ill would have a hard time if cast adrift. Conse- 
quently one must expect by-laws to be accepted as necessary 
by those whose administration of them is their means of 
livelihood. Against this view, however, we have not only the 
two main facts—namely, that building was as good before 
as after the adoption of the by-laws, and that there are still 
districts that neither have them nor want them; but other 
facts, equally clear but of less argumentative importance, 
such as the restriction upon building enterprise and employ- 
ment, the preliminary expenses and delays confronting those 
who wish to build, the restrictions upon justifiable experi- 
ments with new methods of construction—an asphalte roof, 
for instance, being forbidden in one district upon the excuse 
that the by-laws did not mention it ; the power placed in the 
hands of officials sometimes grossly ignorant of the A B C of 
their duties, to persecute or favour, to share profits with some 
and to levy blackmail on others, and the absence of any means 
of deciding if a building may be erected in a certain way 
except by taking the bold course of erecting it at the risk of 
having it pulled down. 

Reviewing the by-laws, however, as for the time being a 
fixed institution in many urban and rural districts, we find 
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numerous points on which they might be improved. The 
public have at least a right to expect a good system of ar- 
rangement and publication and a uniform charge, if any. 
Rules of one district should‘not-contradict those‘of the next, 
for the credit of their makers if nothing else; the adminis- 


tration should be strictly controlled ; no unnecessary dis- 
cretionary powers permitted ; and a builder should be granted 
some means of proving his right to build in a certain way 
without having actually to build. 

But it appears to me that there is some hope for the evolu- 
tion of a better state of affairs if it can be found possible 
for the more open-minded of the urban and rural surveyors 
to co-operate with landowners, architects, builders, and all 
who are alive to the evil of the continued migration from the 
fields to the towns. First, however, we must be in agreement 
upon one point—namely, that a. man has the right to the 
same liberty in building that is allowed to him in other 
matters, liberty restrained only by regard for the public wel- 
fare and equal liberty for all. This is emphatically not the 
case at present, and a radical change is needed before it can 
be brought about. 

The complete abolition of all building restrictions would 
not produce it, for, though they are only a small minority, 
the unscrupulous builders—the jerry-builders, in fact— 
would be able to injure the honest by dishonest competition. 
Nor would one simplified uniform code of by-laws for all 
urban and one for all rural districts, though an improvement 
on the confusion of existing codes, suffice to bring it about, 
for, apart from the many indefensible differences there are a 
few local considerations which, if unobserved, would cause 
hardship. Nor would the issue of fixed sanitary rules, with 
discretionary building rules, be satisfactory, for this would 
increase an evil, that of discretionary power—quite serious 
enough in some districts as it is. 

The radical change which I hope may be seen is this. To 


replace the present punitive character of the by-law adminis- 
tration by an educative one ; to give the officials more power 
to instruct and less to punish. 

It is an easier thing to suggest a psychic reform than to 
state it in practical terms. No one is more aware than I of 
the hopelessness of trying to make useful public servants out 
of hardened officials who have lived in their grooves for years 
—and they know it too, but at least they would be compara- 
tively harmless under changed conditions. Nor do I fail to 
see that for a time the want of intelligent co-operation amongst 
the officials, the builders, and the public might cause partial 
failure. But, nevertheless, I believe a change for the general 
benefit is possible. 

Some years ago I put forward a few suggestions of the lines 
on which a reform of the building by-law administration 
might be worked out by those who are skilled in such matters. 
The scheme is outlined in reference only to rural building, 


for the present system acts most harshly in country districts, 


and it does not refer to the sanitary by-laws which would 
temain in force, being, of course, revised as knowledge 
advanced. 

The first suggestion is that instead of having to submit 
plans to district councils, to observe their building regula- 
tions, to await their delays, to submit to their decisions, and 
to pay their fees, fines, &c., all persons desirous of building 


(whom for brevity I will call builders) should merely have to 


notify their intention to build, describing the site, and to 
apply for a schedule of building instructions. This schedule 
might be kept up to date by being issued in the form 
of leaflets similar to those admirable ones supplied by the 
Board of Agriculture to farmers. Compliance with these in- 
structions would be, while optional, obviously desirable, and 
any class of building might be erected in any way that the 
sanitary by-laws, the Public Health Acts, and the Common 
Law of the land would allow. The district surveyor should 
be accessible to builders to explain and to advise upon the 
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instructions, and he should examine the site and the founda- 
tions and drains ; he should also be free at all times to inspect 
work, but not to interfere with it. 

Upon completion, and before the building could be occu- 
pied, the surveyor should make a report upon it, and his 
report, favourable or otherwise, should be displayed to intend- 
ing tenants, purchasers, or mortgagees. As regards essentials, 
a house can be very easily described—in matters where cer- 
tainty is possible, that is, for no one can absolutely guarantee 
against the blistering and cracking of plaster, the shrinkage 
of joinery, or the dry-rot of timber, as these defects sometimes 
do not show for months after a perfectly honest completion 
of the work. The certificate of merit or demerit need not 
therefore extend to more than a few lines, for example :— 
*“ This house is equal to the average of its class in being built 
with good bricks, mortar, tiles, and timber, with other things 
in character, except that the eaves-gutters are unduly light 
and fixed with weak screws, thus being likely to require early 
renewal.”’ 

A right of appeal against the surveyor’s report, on reason- 
able conditions, should of course be granted to the builder. 

Only work actually unsafe or liable to become so without 
warning should be pulled down. 

I believe that under a scheme of this kind it would be 
possible to encourage honest builders, to checkmate dishonest 
ones, and to instruct both classes and the public at the same 
time, without interfering with the experimental adoption of 
newly-invented materials and methods of construction. 

It is too much perhaps to expect that any district council 
within whose area a code of by-laws is already in force will 
be found willing to put this scheme to a test; but might it 
not be tentatively adopted by one which is still unfettered ? 
The experiment would not be difficult to make nor costly, 
and it would be quite non-committal. Much, of course, would 
depend upon the surveyor ; but I do not think an intelligent 
and well-trained man could fail to appreciate the more worthy 
field laid open to his knowledge and skill. 


| 


As things are now, a builder has to make expensive and 
irksome applications to obtain the permission of persons who 
generally have no interest in his affairs to do what he has a 
born right to do, for who will assert that if a man possess 
the right to plant a tree or dig a well, to paint a picture, or 
write a book, even to make inflammatory speeches in Hyde 
Park, he has not an equal right to build a house provided 
that in doing so he injure no one? <A reform on the lines I 
have suggested would restore that right which statutory law 
has encroached upon, and at the same time would assist in 
making a sensible use of it. For that right I feel it a privi- 
lege as well as a duty to plead. 

Sir Witi1am Cuance, the Chairman, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said that a certain amount of evasion of the by-laws 
was possible. For instance, according to the plans submitted 
for approval, a room must have a certain amount of window 
space. In some cases this might be extremely inconvenient. 
The difficulty could be surmounted by putting on the plan 
the window of a size desired by the owner, and in addition a 
small additional window which would bring up the area to 
the compulsory limit. After the building has been passed 
the second window can be filled in. Such a course was bound 
to be taken when building by-laws interfere improperly as at 
present. He did not suggest that all district councils were 
unreasonable, and some were anxious to get out of existing 
regulations; but they found the greatest difficulty in doing 
so. Sir W. Chance dealt at some length with a Bill which 
had been drawn up by an association specially for reforming 
the by-laws. It was called the Public Health Act (Building 
By-laws) Amendment Bill, and had been passed by the House 
of Lords in 1906, with the concurrence of Lord Carrington, 
but it was stopped by the House of Commons. It was believed 
that if the Bill were passed it would render existing by-laws 
less unjust, and without interfering in the least with sanitary 
requirements. It was proposed that an owner should be 
allowed to erect a detached building just as he liked so long as 
he did not infringe any of the Public Health Act clauses. 
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Another thing which they hoped would make things easier 
than at present was the provision by which any matters in 
dispute could be brought in a friendly action on the plans, 
instead of the sanitary authority waiting until the building 
is complete. In the latter event there is an enormous expense 
and money wasted, no matter which side may win. The 
suggested measure appeared to meet the rights of all sides, 
but, as already said, it had been stopped by the Commons, 
which fact should be remembered when they heard so much 
about the House of Lords stopping all good legislation. 

Mr. Gro. Hupparp, F.R.1.B.A., said that he had very 
much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Lucas 
for a really clever, interesting, and amusing lecture. He had 
shown many absurdities and incongruities in the by-laws of 
various urban districts. The absence of common sense, which 
inspired certain by-laws, had been brought home to him on 
various occasions, and as an instance he would mention the 
experience of his firm (Hubbard & Moore) in connection with 
a house built for a client who afterwards wished to have a 
billiard-room. Plans for the house were prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Urban District Council. Subsequently plans 
for the billiard-room were sent in and shown to project 
18 inches in front of the house. The client was in a hurry, 
and the works were begun before the plans had been approved 
by the Council. The urban district surveyor viewed the 
trenches, footings, and walls, and approved of the work from 
time to time. When the walls had been carried up to the 
wall-plate of the room the Urban District Council notified 
the architects, for the first time, that they objected to the 
bilhard-room as it projected*in front of the building line, and 
they ordered it to be set back.* Seeing that the work had 
been passed by their surveyor from time to time, the archi- 
tects did not feel justified in pulling it down. In due course 
a summons was served, and the magistrate ordered a fine of 
20/. This fine was paid, the works continued, and again the 


architects received notice to set back the billiard-room. ’ 


Solicitors were consulted and counsel’s opinion obtained ; 
the opinion was that no Court could upset the order of the 
District Council, and in the end the billiard-room was pulled 
down and re-erected in the required position. The technical 
objection was that the building interfered with the current 
of air down the road. The road was 40 feet wide, and the 
building line was some 30 feet away from the road, and there 
was not another house on the billiard-room side of the house 
for a quarter of a mile or more; the technical objection was 
vexatious to the architects, expensive for the client, and of no 
advantage to the public. Mr. Hubbard pointed out that the 
London Building Act provides that the area at the back of a 
house must be of the full width of the site.+. In the case of 
terrace houses round a crescent road it is impossible to have 
the radiating sites as wide at the back as at the front, and 
where this regulation is enforced it is impossible to build 
terrace houses on more than one side of the crescent road. 
There appeared to be a passionate desire on the part of some 
to be allowed to do exactly as they pleased and to achieve a 
state of independence which was not subject to any controlling 
power. On all matters which affected the welfare of the com- 
munity there could be no question other than that the indi- 
vidual had to bear certain obligations so that he might share 
in the common advantage. For the benefit of the community 
every house should be constructed so that it conformed to a 
certain standard in respect to its sanitation and also in its 
construction, so that it should not be a source of danger to 
others in case of fire and in many other matters which con- 
duced to health. 

Mr. Marx H. Juper, A.R.I.B.A., seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lucas. He thought the lecturer had shown to 
what an extent the superstition of State control had got 
possession of the public mind. It was interesting and in- 
structive to be told that building by-laws were introduced 
as far back as the Fire of London. This showed what an old 
thing State interference was. The tendency of the time in 
favour of State regulation was in fact a retrogression and 
not an advance. We need only such regulations as are neces- 
sary to make clear the common law as to construction and 
sanitation. Personal responsibility should be brought home 
to the architect, the builder, and their client. It is no more 
the business of the local authority to provide an architect 
than it is to provide a lawyer in the matter of title, or a 
doctor in case of illness. It is to increased individual respon- 
sibility that we must look for improvement in building, rather 
than to increased interference on the part of public authorities, 


* Vide Public Health Act, 1875, s. 156. 
t Vide, s, 41 (11), L.B.A., 1894. 
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The Hon. Ernest Pomeroy said that, judging from an 
experience of his own, Mr. Hubbard’s client need not have | 
pulled down the billiard-room to which objection had been — 
taken by the Urban District Council. His own case was of a | 
somewhat similar nature, and he took it on appeal to the | 
High Court, where it was decided that although the building | 
by-laws might be reasonable in themselves, yet they were un- | 
reasonable for. that particular building. It was probable that | 
if Mr. Hubbard had taken the matter to the High Court the — 
Judge would have referred it back to the magistrate. On | 
another occasion the local authorities took objection to a 
wooden lodge erected by Mr. Pomeroy, and, after due notice, | 
sent men to pull it down. But these all ran when he appeared 
with a shot gun to defend his property, and 'the wooden build- | 
ing still remains. He failed to see why there should be any — 
by-laws at all, or why people should be prohibited from using | 
their own discretion. Supposing that a man’s health became 
affected by living in a house that had been erected of such 
materials as to cost only 100/., he would have money to spare 
from his economy in building which he could spend for food, — 
clothing and in other ways, while he might have been half 
starved by extra cost in building. As a matter of principle 
it was wrong that the State should interfere except by means 
of the common law of the land. There was no need for any | 
by-laws. 

Mr. THackrray Turner, F.R.I.B.A., pointed out that the 
moment you make a building by-law you are inducing a house © 
owner to take your minimum and not your maximum, so that — 
in time the former becomes the latter. 

Sir Wirtram Cuance doubted whether a good Public — 
Health Act would not settle all the difficulties. Many people 
think that the present law is sufficient without any further — 
additions being made to it by means of by-laws. He himself 
did not feel prepared to go as far as Mr. Pomeroy in asking © 
for by-laws to be abolished. In a town, for instance, one could 
not allow every person to drain their house just as they pleased. 
It was, however, absolutely absurd and ludicrous to have 
like by-laws in the country, but there must be by-laws of some _ 
sort and some authority to decide questions that arise out of 
them. 

Mr. Russ thought that there was a great deal too much 
interference with the liberty of those who want to build. 
By-laws are necessary in so far as they take steps to prevent | 
the spread of fire from one building to another and to insure 
hygienic conditions. This could be done under the Public 
Health Act. The smaller class of houses are at present over- 
run with sanitary inspectors who become a perfect nuisance _ 
to everybody. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Lucas was passed with acclama- 
tion, and after he had replied to the discussion the meeting | 
closed with a vote of thanks to Sir William Chance for pre- | 
siding. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

“7 A CONSTRUCTION MODERNE ”’ (Paris) commences | 
ib a series of illustrations of the big stores ‘‘ Magasins au _ 

Printemps ’’ in Paris, of which M. René Binet is the archi- 

tect, and which is chiefly remarkable for the architect’s in- 

ternal treatment of the constructional ironwork combined | 

with decorative balustrades, &c. 

Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) describes 
and illustrates the Natural History Museum at Toien and 
the Norwegian Bank at Christianssund, and illustrates a 
number of students’ designs for a music pavilion or bandstand. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) has a descriptive article with | 
illustrations of the town of Rattenberg on the Inn, where there 
is much quaint old architecture. Amongst the illustrations 
are a school and burgermaster’s offices at Mauerbach, by 
Herr Josef Hofbauer; the first premiated design for a new 
Rathaus at Mahrisch-Schénberg, by Herren Karl Badstieber _ 
and Eduard Thumb, rational and picturesque; and a weird 
new-art design for a small theatre, by Herr Stwertnik. 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) has some excellent illustrations 
of work by MM. V. & G. Cossjacoff, which, if a little mixed 
archeologically, contains some charming detail. 

Engineering Record (New York) gives a paper read by 
Mr. C. R. Young before the Convention of the Canadian 
Cement and Concrete Association, describing the results of 
his investigation of certain failures of concrete bridges. 


Tue Exeter city surveyor has been instructed to prepare 
plans for erecting a refuse destructor at the St. Thomas 
sewage works. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, May 14. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers: Paper on ‘‘ Prospects in 


Municipal Engineering,”’ by Mr. E. A. Rogers. 


Saturday, May 21. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visit to Broomhall, Fife. 


Monday, May 23. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : Paper on ‘‘ The Art of the 
Monument,” by Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.1.B.A. 


Thursday, May 26. 


Incorporated Society for Promoting the Building of Churches : 
Annual General Meeting. 
Surveyors’ Institution : Liverpool Meeting. 


KING EDWARD VII. 

EACE is of all things the most vital and impor- 
tant condition for the development and even 
existence of art, and of all arts architecture is more 
dependent than any other on peaceful times; hence 
the memory of EDWARD THE PEACEMAKER must ever 
be revered by artists generally, and by the followers 
of the art of architecture particularly, as that of the 
man who, despite the limitations of a British consti- 
tutional monarch, has done more to promote the 
cause of peace than any other individual of our time 

or of any time. 
His Most 


WARD VII. was an artist. 


late Gracious Majesty King  Ep- 
As an architect from the 
rude and raw material of clay in the pit, stone in the 
quarry, and timber in the tree, constructs an abiding 
and beautiful edifice, so did he from the unpromising 
material of racial differences, traditional mistrust 
and mutual jealousies build up a temple in Europe of 
goodwill, friendship and respect. , 

The secret of His Maszsty’s success as an artist 
in peace-making was founded on the truth expressed 
in the words of Minter, adopted by our Royal 
‘‘ Le fond de 


qu’il faut qu’un homme soit 


Academy as its motto for this year :— 
tout est toujours ceci : 
touché d’abord pour pouvoir toucher les autres.’’ 
Full 


ness, he modelled the hearts of nations to a simili- 


himself of good-fellowship, courtesy, kindli- 


tude of the goodness of his own. As a sculptor sees 


within the shapeless block of marble the beautiful 


_ form that only needs the discriminating work of the 


chisel to reveal its charm, so did EDWARD THE 
PEACEMAKER discern within the mass of a continent 


in arms the potentiality of a brotherhood of peoples. 


During the all too short reign of Epwarp VII. 
architecture has made visible advance in the ex- 
tended manifestation of artistic power amongst the 
general body of those who are its practitioners in 
Great Britain. There is a higher general level of 
achievement, a wider spread of ability and know- 
ledge. 

His late Magesty was an earnest patron of archi- 
tecture, as of every other art or activity in which his 
subjects engaged, and whilst he did not unduly exalt 
our art beyond its due share of Royal favour—for a 
just sense of proportion was one of the characteristic 
traits of His Masesty’s mind—he took a prominent 
part in at least two great national memorials, the 
ceremonial processional way in the Mall and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, whilst the King’s Sana- 
torium will stand as evidence of his interest not only 
in architecture, but in what was most dear to his 
heart, the cause of the hospitals. 

The art of architecture has during King Ep- 
WARD'S reign received more frequent recognition 
than previously in the honours bestowed upon archi- 
tects, and if we must credit the knighthoods of Sir 
Henry TANNER and Sir CASPAR PURDON CLARKE as 
partly due to their official positions, we can fairly 
claim the titles of Sir Aston Wess, Sir WinLIAM 
EMERSON, Sir R. Rowanp ANDERSON, and Sir A. 
BRUMWELL THOMAS as rewards for their work as 
architects. 

Architects, therefore, not only as Britons, but as 
artists, must feel as poignantly as any of their fellow- 
subjects the overwhelming loss of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King Epwarp VII. 
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an architectural and decorative arts exhibition, including 
executed works, students’ designs, and an arts and crafts 
exhibits, or else have a similar exhibition in the R.1I.B.A. 
galleries ? 

This is a point upon which we should like to have 
the opinion of our readers, as it is assuredly one which 
vitally affects the future of architecture in this country. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
T is remarkable that in this year’s exhibition, though 
there are a goodly number of examples of domestic 
work, there are few if any houses of large size or of great 
importance, and in this we think that the exhibition is 
symptomatic of the position of present day architecture in 
respect of house building. lt is doubtless good ground for 
satisfaction that the 1,000/., or even the 500l., house 
should be architecturally and artistically designed, as 
showing that the appreciation of beauty in the home is 
permeating a wider circle than in the days when anything 
above the mediocre or vulgar was only to be found in the 
house of the man who could afford 20,0001. for its erec- 
tion, and who possibly did so not because he appreciated 
what he got, but because he thought it good form to own 

a place designed by Norman SuHaw or ERNEST GEORGE. 

Now, instead of a few stars of the first magnitude 
we find our domestic architecture produced in excellent 
fashion by hundreds of artists of quite equal ability, even 
if favoured with less opportunity than the famous men of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. J. Francis Doy.e, in his ‘‘ Standon Hall, Staffs,’’ 
has a respectable Tudor manor house, apparently L- 
shaped, but with no plan given. A stone building with 
windows large enough for modern ideas, and not free from 
other anachronisms. Mr. Herpert A. WeEtLcH shows 
‘“Two houses on the Hampstead garden suburb,” a 
pleasant composition in brick with a small amount of 
diaper and tile roofs with the now fashionable shorn off 
verges that rather suggest a face without eyebrows. 
** No. 65 Harley Street,’’ by Mr. Cuaupr W. FrErrisr, 
is a plain red-brick building with a stone ground floor 
storey and a circular portico with a stone pedimented 
window over as the central feature. Mr. R. Douauas 
WELLS, in his ‘‘ Timber House, Grand Falls, Newfound- 
land,’’ has transplanted to the far off Dominion a Norman 
Suaw type of Surrey house. ‘‘ Recess in Hall,’’ by 
Mr. H. Davis Ricurer, is the modest title of a sump- 
tuous fireplace and mantel in a recess between Corinthian 
columns and forming part of an elaborate and costly hall 
in a big mansion. 

Mr. Ernest Newton’s “‘ House at Church Stretton, 
Salop,’’ is a three-gabled front, E-shaped on plan, pro- 
jecting bays under the two outer gables being hung with 
copper, presumably, from the green tint that they are 
already supposed by the artist to have assumed. ‘‘ Mar- 
rowells, Walton-on-Thames,’’ by Mr. A. WrinTER Ross, 
is a study of a lily pond in front of a house with big 
quoins, possibly of brick. Mr. J. Herpert SomERSET’s 
** Cornerlot, Hardelot, France,’’ is a modest-sized house 
which some might call a bungalow for His Grace the 
Duke of ArGyLL; simple rough-cast in treatment, E- 
shaped plan, with two-hipped ends and a central gable 
over the entrance. ‘‘ No. 4 Wimpole Street ’’ is one of 
Mr. W. Henry Wuaite’s usual type of houses in the 
doctors’ quarter, a brick front with a stone bay and a 
stone ground floor doorway at the side of the bay. 
‘* Olantigh, Wye, Kent,’’ by Messrs. A. Burnett Brown 
& Ernest R. Barrow, shows a traditional eighteenth cen- 
tury ‘* pediment and portico’’ of two storeys in Lord 
Buriincron’s manner to a plain brick house with stone 
window dressings and quoins, a tile roof, and banded 
chimneys of stone and brick. 

Mr. C. E. Bareman has thoroughly well caught the 
genius loci in ‘‘ Aber Atro, Llanbear, Merioneth,’’ a 
stone and stone-slated group of buildings, free from 
modernity of feeling. ‘‘ Rathen, Hindhead,’ by Mr. 
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Measured and Drawn by Miss VicrtoRIA WILLIAMSON. 


Henry A. Sau, is a plastered house with stone quoins 


and window dressings, and tile roofs with red-brick chim- | 


neys. A refreshing variant on the usual E-shaped front 


is supplied by Mr. Lions F. Crane’s “‘ Highfields, | 
Marlow,’’ in which circular porticos in either stone or — 


wood between the projecting arms form pleasant veran- 
dahs. 
of the half-timbered fronts with herring-bone filling and 
the Classic regularity of the colonnaded porticos. The 
entrance front is shown in another drawing of plain red 
brick with a porte cochére and square tower. 
Hall, Devon,’’ by Mr. WauTER TappeEr, is a big red-brick 
house with a stone ground storey and projecting stone 
loggia and portico. 


Mr. Epwin L. Luryens’s single exhibit this year 1s _ 


‘* Great Maytham, Rolvenden, Kent,’’ a plain red-brick 
house in a big expanse of formal but simply-treated 
garden. ‘‘ The Common-room at Rounton Grange, North- 
allerton,’’ by Mr. Grorcsr Jack, has a barrel ceiling over 
panelled walls, and the windows are, somewhat pecu- 
liarly, high up above the panelling, in fact interpenetrating — 
the ceiling. 


There is perhaps a little clash between the feeling — 


‘* Bicton | 


| 
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DETAILS OF DOOR FROM PAINTERS’ COMPANY’S HALL. 


Mr. E. Guy DAWBER’s ‘‘ House at Deeside, Cheshire, ’’ 
has a plastered centre block with a curious Dutch-like 
gable and red-brick wings. Mr. DawBeEr’s second exhibit, 
‘“House at Headley, Surrey,’’ is a symmetrical brick 
house with bays apparently of wood on brick plinths. 
“The Croft, Woodchurch,’’ by Messrs. Jonn W. Fair 
& Vau Myer, is a house built around an internal court, 
in which the authors have introduced a variety of treat- 
ment, as one looks through a stone arcade on to one side 
of the court with half timbering and plaster panels, and 
another adjoining in brick and tile hanging with a half- 
Mr. R. SrepuHen Ayuina’s ‘‘ Proposed 
New Residential Club, Bolsover Street,’’ is a quite utili- 
tarian, almost barrack-like structure in purple brick with 
red dressings, a stone entrance and a Mansard slate roof. 

Mr. Ernest Newton again illustrates ‘‘ Ardenrun 


_ Place’’ with a general view of the entrance front and 


the accessories. ‘‘ Stoatley Hall, Haslemere,’’ by 
Messrs. ReaD & MacDonatp, is a study of Jacobean 


| Gothic in stone with red-tile roof and red-brick chimneys, 


and apparently, no plan being given, shows the hall. Mr. 


| W. Courtenay Le MaitTre’s “ Interior of Entrance Hall, 


Horton Hall, Northampton,’’ is a florid and rather over- 
done interior with marble fioor and columns, costly and 
gorgeous but devoid of homeliness. ‘*‘ House at North- 
wood, Middlesex,’ by Mr. Tuomas H. Ruopgs, is as 


_ well as can be seen in its elevated position near the ceiling 


brick ground storey and plastered first floor. 


a pleasing composition of gables and chimneys over a 
Messrs. 


_J. W. Smpson & M. Ayrton in two clever drawings 


show a ‘‘ House at Hertford Heath,’’ long and low with 


a flat pitched roof and plastered and stone walls. 
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~ DOOR OF PAINTERS’ COMPANY’S HALL. 
HE Halls of the various City companies are famous 
in many instances for-their art treasures, and that 
of the Painter Stainers’ Company is no exception, for the 
entrance to the Hall (in Little Trinity Lane) is through 
one of the most beautiful of the carved doorways of the 
Renaissance period now left to us in London. 

The Hall was rebuilt in 1669, and the carving is, 
therefore, contemporary with Grppons, although the 
refined detail of the mouldings and the pendant masses 
of fruit and flowers are now sadly marred by numerous 
coats of paint. The whole conception contains many 
typical features of later Renaissance work, and is worthy 
the attention of those of our readers who may be studying 
that period. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

T would seem that the members of our Sketching and 

Measuring Club have for the most part not as yet 

devoted much attention to the study of Renaissance, as the 

number of examples of eighteenth century work contri- 

buted falls considerably below that of the earlier periods. 

Mr. Recinantp Pyweuu has measured the so-called 
Temple of the Sun, Kew Gardens, designed by Sir 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, and one of the most satisfactory in 
design of the many garden pavilions to be found at Kew. 
Mr. Pyweuu’s work is carefully measured and fairly 
drawn, but would have been more complete with details 
of the rather interesting frieze decoration. 

‘* Dubline ”’ has also made a very careful study of one 
of Sir Wittiam Cuampers’s works, the Casino building at 
Marino, Clontarf, co. Dublin, Ireland. This is an ex- 
cellent instance of Sir W1LLIAm’s use of the Doric order, 
and has been very thoroughly measured and ably drawn 
by our contributor. 

““-Hsek ’’ sends drawings of the principal entrance 
doorway to No. 8 Park Square, Leeds, adorned with 
columns and entablature, carrying a circular pediment. 
The design shows distinct evidence of the influence of the 
Brothers Apam. ‘* Esek’s ’’ drawing this time is not quite 
up to his usual standard. 

‘“* Sans Peur ”’ shows us an interesting building in the 
Old Hall of the Shipwrights above the Sally-port tower, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The building has many good points 
in its design, besides much quaintness and a nice feeling 
in the mouldings. The author’s work is well done both in 
measurement and drawing. 

‘““G. H. F.”’ has drawn part of the facade of a house 
formerly at Enfield, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, an excellent typical ex- 
ample of eighteenth century English cut brickwork with 
good detail and carving, which is well expressed by 
““G. H. F.’’ We may say that there is no objection to 
students selecting for study as part of the work of the 
Sketching and Measuring Club examples in museums. 
The fact that they are to be there found is presumptive 
evidence of their value for study. 

We have awarded the prize for April to ‘‘ Dubline.’ 


> 


COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY AT WALTON 
AND FAZAKERLEY, LIVERPOOL. 


HE Library, Museum and Arts Committee recently 
invited architects practising in Liverpool to submit 
competitive designs for the above, and appointed Mr. 
W. E. Witting, F'.R.I.B.A., assessor. 
In response to the invitation twenty-five designs were 
submitted. The accommodation required is as follows :— 
Open access lending library with accommodation for 
20,000 volumes. General reading-room, about 76 feet 
by 28 feet, with open access shelving for volumes. 
Juvenile reading-room, with separate entrance, 50 feet by 
28 feet, with lending library partitioned off. Librarian’s- 
room, kitchen, female assistants’ room, lavatories for 
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boys, male and female assistants, and work-room, &c. 
In lieu of verbal description the three premiated designs 
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SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN.—By Mr. R. Wynn Owen. 


RICE 


are shown by the accompanying sketches of the plans. 
The principal road is Rice Lane. 

The cost of the building, including furnishing, was not 
to exceed 7,0001. 
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THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN.—By Messrs. T. T. Rezs 
& EF. B. Hosss. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


HE annual dinner of the Association was held on Thur 
‘\ day evening, May 5, at the Trocadéro Restauran 
Piccadilly Circus, Mr. Henry TANNER, F.R.I.B.A. (presi. 
dent), in the chair. 

Among the numerous guests were :—Messrs. Ernest 
George, A.R.A., A. R. Stenning, H. Greville Montgomery 
John Murray, David Murray, A.R.A., B. Mackenna 
A.R.A., John W. Simpson, Walter Cave, A. Stone 
Gerald C. Horsley, A. G. Temple, Paul Montford, R.B.A 
G. E. Bond, J. Williams, F. H. Atkinson, Baxter Greig, W 
Paul, Percy May, A. J. Perrin, F. R. Yerbury, A.Wk 
Spencer, A. C. Dickie, J. H. Squire, C. G. Boutcher, F 
Horsley, F. Winton Newman, C. Wontner Smith, WwW. 
Scott-Moncrieff, P. L. Forbes, W. G. B. Lewis, Stanlk 
Towse, F. R. Betenson, C. Tanner, G. E. Hutchinsoi” 
Stanley Hamp, F. R. Farrow, H. V. Ashley, H. A. Hal 
R. Dircks, Edwin Gunn, 8. A. Green, C. Anderson, A. ]_ 
Nightingale, William Johnson, A. KE. Maxwell, Alan Potte 
H. B. Elkington, D. J. Campkin, H. C. Corlette, 8. Warwic 
A. N. Prentice, Maurice B. Adams, Arthur Keen, E. ; 
Tanner, L. Mumford, J. Dudley Forsyth, A. Lowry, H. J 
Samson, H. B. Symons Jeune, L. M. Yetts, G. Filde 
G. Leonard Elkington, Allen Foxley, G. Northover, Ell 
Marsland, Max Clarke, W. Dewes, J. F. Bull, F. W. Mark 
A. Dixon, H. G. Tayler, J. Pirie, Alec Smithers, 8. M. Spoc 
Gervase Bailey, F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., F. Dare Claphar 
C. McArthur Butler, R. B. Pilcher, A. O. Collard, 8. 7 
Arding, E. Carless, G. Hubbard, A. W. Moore, Wa 
Tapper, H. P. G. Maule, Theodore Fyfe, J. B. Scott, A. \ 
Bentham, Lorne Wallet, W. H. Ward, Horace Field, Aubr 
Jamieson, G. M. Nicholson, F. J. Saffery, H. E. Moore, J..— 
Cheston, C. C. Sealy, M. Day, W. G. Newton, P. E. Weh 
Prof. E. C. Alston, P. W. Lovell, Maurice E. Webb, li 
MacAlister, W. H. Jamieson, Maxwell Ayrton, Herbe 
Batsford, J. Starkie Gardner, H. J. Leaning, A. H. Vey, ' 
Vey, H. G. Satchell, E. J. T. Lutyens, S. A. Stamges 
R. Frank Atkinson, G. Corderoy, and D. G. Driver (seci’ 
tary). 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, 

Mr. Jonn W. Simpson proposed ‘‘ The Architectu! 
Association.’’ They all knew, he said, the glorious past - 
the Association, and they were assured of its still mo 
glorious future. He would not, however, inflict upon them! 


\ 
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never enamoured of figures, and after dinner he thought 
them abhorrent. He wished to say a word for the Philistine, 


_ since he believed they were all getting too ‘‘ arty,’’ he did not 


Y ee 


use the word ‘‘ artistic.’’ The official paper of the Association 
was decorated with a dainty device showing two strong men, 
in what were technically called ‘‘ shorts,’’ he assumed them 
to be Mr. Tanner and Mr. Alan Potter. Beside them were 
the inspiring if somewhat irrelevant words ‘‘ Design with 
beauty—build in truth,’’ a motto which they would observe 
very neatly indicated the two great processes of all creative 
art, the conception (design) and the execution (building), 


their ultimate purpose being even more happily crystallised 
in the device of the Royal Institute Usui civiwm decori 
So they enunciated their creed that the architect ff 
must have a double qualification and architecture a twin | 
It followed then that the designer who failed: on } 
the executive side was an incomplete artist, just as the a | 

e i 
would relate to them a fable, it was not to be found in the | 
“Arabian Nights Entertainments,’’ ‘‘ The History of the | 
Two Butchers and the Naked Truth.”’ Once upon a time there | 
were two butchers, and the first butcher, who was a common | 


urbium. 
purpose. 


tant was an incomplete artist if he were weak in design. 


man chose Smith, who was a Licentiate to build his shop ; 
and artists said ‘‘ What rotten detail!”’ 


tons of meat, and said ‘‘ Smith is a good architect.”’ 


Council turned down Smith for the Fellowship he called him- 
self registered architect, or, for short ‘‘R.A.’’ 


neighbours, for the drawing was in the Academy. 


was with contemporaries. 


sash-panes, they give it such character.”’ 


said about the naked truth, was ‘‘St. Paul’s is a good 
cathedral but a bad master.’’ The plain truth was then 
that our first duty was not to work out our own artistic 
salvation and to erect perennial monuments to ourselves, but 


to give our clients what they wanted, so that they might pay | 
us cheerfully and enable us to keep a home and defy the | 


Budget. But it was equally true that we had another duty. 


We might not rest content only to solve the problems given | 


us in the easiest way ; we were professors of the beautiful, and 
though we might not ignore or even vary the conditions given 
us, we must clothe our solution with beauty or forfeit our 
claims to be artistic, and it was to this end that the Archi- 
tectural Association existed. 


The PrustpEnt in his response said he heartily endorsed | 
Mr. Simpson’s remarks about the two butchers, for he had | 


tried by the fable to teach them their duty towards their 
neighbour. 


fulfilled the first duties of an architect. 


them, they had to be artists and scientists as well. 
possible to be both, and in the training of students at their 
school (which he believed to be among the best in the king- 
dom), Mr. Maule, the headmaster, endeavoured to bring out 


_ that dual capacity. Some people, he said, had accused him 


of undue pessimism when he referred to the affairs of the 
Association in his Presidential address, but he had no feel- 
ings of pessimism, all he wished to do was to call attention 
to what he considered were its weak points. He knew his 
men, and it sufficed to merely suggest innovations towards 
improvement, and they loyally supported him. In his con- 
cluding words the President said’ he wished to thank the 
Council and Mr. Clapham (vice-president), who had been 
more than a right hand man, and Mr. Arthur Keen. <A 


_ More hardworking and more conscientious member of Council 


than Mr. Keen could not be found, and it augured well for 


_ the Association to have him as its new president. His thanks 


} 
| 
} 


| 


were also due to Mr. Elkington. He would leave the presi- 
dential chair, he said, with regret not unmixed with relief in 
the freedom from responsibility, but he would never forget his 
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statistical or retrospective review of their affairs—he was 


But the sirloins | 
and the saddles looked tempting and the common butcher sold | 
As the 


The second | 
butcher, who was a man of taste, had his shop designed by | 
Kensington Percy, who made him a study in white of 1750 | 
with swags, and the butcher said, for he had read it in books, 
“Art should colour our daily life,’’ and he despised his 
When the | 
bailiffs took possession, he reproached the architect because ff 
he had persuaded him to be Georgian, though his commerce | 
*“You are quite wrong, I assure | 
you,’’ said Percy, ‘‘ meat should always be seen behind small | 
‘“Though I respect | 
art,’’ replied the second butcher, ‘‘I have no use at all for 
a fool!’’ and he beat in the architect’s head with his cleaver. | 
And the moral, which was the only place where anything was | 


Surely their first duty was to give clients what | 
they wanted. If they failed in that, though they might clothe | 
their work artistically and get a passable result, they had not 
Even more than | 
that, they were bound in their client’s interests to take advan- | 
tage of every modern system of construction, or any improve- | 
ment, and be up to date. They had a double duty laid upon | 
It was & 


Plymouth, assisted by Mr. 
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year of office at the Association, and the many good friends 
he found there. 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects ’’ was proposed 
by Mr. Arthur Keen. The Association, he said, appreciated 
the kindness and support which the Institute extended to 
them. They had undertaken great responsibilities of late 
years, and the help of the Institute became increasingly valu- 
able and necessary. To an extent the help was reciprocal, for 
while the Institute gave them its support, it looked to them 
for a constant supply of new members, and nowadays it 
required a very high standard of proficiency and knowledge 
Such as they gave to their students at Tufton Street. They 
showed their loyalty to the Institute by adhering closely to 
the syllabus drawn up by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion and issued by the Institute for the guidance of educa- 
tional bodies, and if that syllabus should at any time be with- 
drawn, he had very little doubt that the Association would 
deal with the new conditions, whatever they might be. Those 
two bodies had existed side by side more than sixty years, he 
believed, and harmonious working was natural and almost 
spontaneous when the members of one were members generally 
of both bodies. Co-operation was therefore right and proper. 
A phase most worthy of remark in connection with the Insti- 
tute was the great change which had come over it in recent 
years, and from being distinctively a professional body it had 
become now an artistic body. It was well known that there 
was a time when a large section of the architectural profession 
held itself aloof from the Institute on the ground that it 
represented the professional and business side of architecture 
rather than the artistic, but that attitude was now a phase 
of the past, and the speaker thought the Institute might to- 
day very fairly claim to represent the best interests of archi- 
tecture as a great and leading art; at any rate, that was the 
aspect in which the Institute appealed to them as an educa- 
tional and professional body. 

Mr. Ernest Grorce, A.R.A., in responding to the toast, 
said the Institute had always shown the kindest feeling to- 
wards the Association, a body full of vigour and the best 
elements of their profession. The Institute was at one time 
regarded as a set of old fogeys, but he thought the minority 
of its members now only had that distinction. The governing 
body tried to move with the times and represent the wishes 
of the greater number of architects. Under their new powers 
they had, he supposed, the guidance of architectural educa- 
tion, a matter in which they took the keenest interest. The 
education of the future architect was the question they all 
ought to have most at heart. He claimed as friends various 
students of the Association’s school, and he was delighted 
to find so much earnestness among them. It must be gratify- 
ing to the members of the Association to know that one of 
their past presidents, Mr. Leonard Stokes, was to succeed 
him when he retired from the chair at the Institute. 

Mr. Maurice Wess gladly surprised the company, sub- 
mitting a bumper toast to their President, leading the refrain 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.’’ 

Mr. Tanner briefly replied. 

Mr. Watter Cave proposed ‘ The Guests,’? Mr. Davip 
Murray, A.R.A., and Mr. Scorr-Moncrterr responded. 

Musical items arranged by Mr. Lorne Wallet were ren- 
dered between the speeches. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1909. 


bane report of the Director of the National Gallery for the 
year 1909 has recently been issued. In the course of it 
reference is made to the extension of the Gallery. 

The construction of five new rooms on the site of St. 
George’s Barracks, at the back of the rooms devoted to the 
British School, has made good progress, and it is hoped that 
they will be completed by the autumn of 1910. The site will 
leave room for a further extension of two large rooms and for 
a small extension of the National Portrait Gallery. Plans 
showing this allotment of Space were submitted to the Trus- 
tees by H.M. Office of Works and were approved by the 
Board. 

A special Committee under the chairmanship of Earl 
John Belcher, R.A., and the 
Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, K.C.B., with Mr. Ernest 
Bright as Secretary, was appointed to inquire into the state 
of the building with regard to fire risks. After an exhaustive 
inquiry the Committee reported that certain alterations for 
the protection against fire were necessary. These alterations 
involved the reconstruction of the roofs and floors of part of 
the older portion of the edifice, and they are now being 
carried out. Five rooms, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 16, and 17, and the 
offices below them are closed for this purpose. The pictures 
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they contained have been temporarily placed on screens and {f 


on the walls of other rooms, as far as possible; but many 


large pictures have for a time been withdrawn from ex- jf 
It is hoped that the reconstruction and. fire- 


hibition. 
proofing of this section will be completed by the autumn of 
1910, and the pictures replaced upon the walls. 


The most important event of the year has been the ac- 


quisition by the Gallery of the portrait of Christina of 
Denmark, Duchess of Milan, by Hans Holbein the younger. 


This work was purchased and presented to the Nation by the | 
National Art Collections Fund with the aid of a grant from § 
H.M. Treasury of 10,000/., and the gift of a sum of 40,0001. § 
from an anonymous donor who supplied a large deficit in the | 
This masterpiece had | 


purchase money at the last moment. 
been on loan at the National Gallery for a period of twenty- 
nine years by the generosity of its former owner, the Duke of 
Norfolk. 
at Brussels on March 12, 1538, for Henry VIII. It has an 
unbroken history from the time of its ownership by Henry 


VIII., through the Lumley, Pembroke and Arundel collec- | 
His Grace, the | 
present duke, generously lent the picture to the National | 


tions, into that of the Duke of Norfolk. 


Gallery for a period of twenty-nine years. The picture is on 
oak, 5 feet 10 inches high by 2 feet 8 inches wide, and is in 
room 15, No. 2,475. 


The difficulty of raising a large sum of money at short | 
notice for the purchase of masterpieces that ought to come | 


to the National Gallery when offered for sale, or when a large 
offer is made for them from abroad, is very great. His 
Majesty the King graciously made, through the National Art 
Collections Fund, the suggestion that a reserve fund should 
be formed by subscription for this purpose. It is hoped 


‘that the example set by His Majesty and their Royal High- J 


nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales as first subscribers 
to this fund may be largely followed, and result in a sub- 
stantial provision against sudden calls.’’ 

The two other works purchased during the year were April 
Love, by Mr. Arthur Hughes, and Scene from the Beggar’s 
Opera, by William Hogarth. April Love (Room 3) was 


painted in 1856 and exhibited at the Royal Academy. Mr. | 


Hughes sold it to William Morris. 
Trustees for 3501. 

Ruskin, in his ‘‘ Academy Notes’’ for 1856, wrote :— 
‘* Exquisite in every way, lovely in colour, most subtle in the 
quivering expression of the lips and the sweetness of the 


It was purchased by the 


tender face, shaken like a leaf by winds upon its dew, and | 


hesitating back into peace.”’ 


The example of Hogarth’s work was purchased from Mr. | 


John Murray, the publisher, for 1,750l. 
Room 19. 

A Favourite Custom, by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
O.M., R.A., was purchased under the Chantrey Bequest. 

Sir Hubert von Herkomer, C.V.O., R.A., presented his 
Council of the Royal Academy, 1907. 

Mr. A. J. Finberg has completed his chronological inven- 
tory of the drawings in the Turner Bequest with extra- 
ordinary care and skill, and the result of his labours has been 
published by order of the Trustees in two volumes of 1,300 
pages, at the price of 15s. This catalogue will facilitate the 
future exhibition of these drawings to the public when that 
is possible, with due regard to their preservation, and is the 
first complete inventory. of this portion of the 
Bequest. 

The new Turner Gallery at Millbank, the gift of the late 
Sir Joseph Duveen, is nearing completion, and the Turner 
Bequest will be properly seen in the ten exhibition galleries 
so provided. A certain number of the master’s works will be 
retained at Trafalgar Square so that he may be duly repre- 
sented in the Gallery of European Art. The building of the 
new wing has made it necessary to alter the accommodation 
for refreshments. 
kitchen have accordingly been provided in the basement 
underneath rooms 1 and 2. 

The Gallery in Trafalgar Square was visited by 607,952 
persons on the free days during the year, showing a daily 
average attendance on such days (206 in number) of 2,951. 
In addition to the above number, 67,452 persons visited the 
Gallery on Sunday afternoons throughout the whole year, 
showing a daily average attendance of 1,297. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays) 63,391 per- 
suns were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 
1909; the admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 
ape 15s. 6d., as compared with 1,592]. 5s. 6d. received in 
1908. 

The National Gallery, British Art, at Millbank, has been 
visited by 249,110 persons on the free days during the year, 
showing a daily average attendance on such days (206 in 


It stands in 
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It was painted by the master from a sketch made § 


Turner } 


A new refreshment-room and a larger J 
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number) of 1,209. In addition to the above number, 56,986 
persons visited the Gallery on Sunday afternoons throughout 
the whole year, showing a daily average attendance of 1,096. 

On students’ days (Tuesdays and Wednesdays) 356,463 
persons were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 
1909; the admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 
9111. 11s. 6d., as compared with 1,003/. 1s. 6d. received in 
1908. 

The amount annually realised by admission fees at both 
establishments is devoted as an ‘‘ Appropriation in Aid” of 
the Parliamentary Vote to the National Gallery. 

The total number of students’ attendances for copying 
pictures at the Gallery in Trafalgar Square on Thursdays 
and Fridays throughout the year was 17,445. Indepen-_ 


@ dently of partial studies, 661 oil-colour copies of pictures have 


been made, viz., 333 from the works of 91 old masters and 428 
from the works of 24 modern painters. 

Two hundred new students have been entered on the books 
during the year. 

The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
of British Art on Tuesdays and Wednesdays throughout the 
year was 6,139; and 306 completed copies of the pictures 


™ have been made in oil-colours, 95 in water-colours, and 23 in 
im pastel. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ST. PHILIP’S PARISH INSTITUTE, CAMBERWELL. 
HIS is a Church Room and Institute proposed to be 
I built in the place of an existing small room standing 
on the same site and close to the church and parsonage 
house. Both the church and the present room are ol! 
Kentish ragstone, and as this small room will be 
demolished it is proposed to re-use the material from iti 
structure in the base of the new building. 
The Institute comprises a hall with an end gallen 
to accommodate 400, with class-rooms, kitchen, and thi 
usual accessories to meet the needs of various parochia 
organisations, including Sunday schools, and the esti 
mated cost is about 2,500. 

The architect is Mr. H. P. Burke Dowwnine 
F.R.I.B.A., and his original drawing is now exhibited a 
the Royal Academy. | 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR NEW CLUB, SHANGHAI. 

HE design which we publish to-day was sent in i 

competition for the above. It contained all the usua 
accommodation for a first-class residential club. Th 
frontage shown in the perspective is to the “‘ Bund 
overlooking the river, a frontage similar to the Thame 
Embankment. The climate is in many respects simile 
to the English climate, so that broad, open verandak | 
generally associated with architecture in the Hast wer 
not suitable here. The front was to be faced with re 
brick and local granite, a granite similar to grey Aberdee1 
and the roof covered with local black tiles. 

The cost was not to exceed 200,000 taels. The! 
being no drainage system in this part of the town, tt) 
soil pipes arranged on the latest English principle di} 
charged into iron ‘“‘ boilers’’ of sufficient capacity for 
three-days’ accumulation, which was then to be run ¢/ 
into night-soil carts and deposited on the surroundir 
country. The designs were by Messrs. LOVEGROVE | 
PaPpwoRrTH. 


Nor mma a 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON, ; 
\HIS house has been built for Colonel Seron-CHURCHD | 
in Clifton Road, adjoining Wimbledon Commo 
The walls are rough-casted externally, with a plinth | 
red facings 3 feet 6 inches high, and the roofs are co 
ered with mixed tiles which have the very pleasing effe 
of old ones. The windows are glazed with stout diamo1 
leaded plate glass. The work has been carried out | 
Messrs. J. Burces & Sons, of Wycliffe Road, Wimbl 
don, from the designs and under the superintendence 
Messrs. THomson & Pomeroy, F.R.1.B.A. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, EXETER.—HALL—FIREPLACE IN HALL 
URTHER illustrations of Exeter College are giv: 
this week, showing some of the interior treatme’ 

and detail in continuation of our series of views of tl 
college. Our readers will remember that a historic 
account of Exeter was included in our issue of April 2: 


| 
| 
1 


manner. Internally it has a wide, handsome staircase, and 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF BATH. 


(Continued from last week.) 


oe last house of Gay Street, which faces diagonally across 
Queen Square, forms part of the Queen Square scheme of 


building, and was in later years the residence of the younger | 


Wood. The circular bay window has very fine detail at the 
first floor, where the coupled Ionic columns in the Venetian 


window are divided by blocks, and the arch in the centre is 


similarly treated. The unique plan of the interior shows 
the principal rooms formed of a rectangle with an apse at 
each end, and with this the rest of the house has to conform. 


On the ground floor the angles of the apses are marked by § 


lonic pilasters, and on the first floor by three-quarter Corin- 
thian columns. The interior is panelled in wood, and the 
carving is very freely done. The embossed brass finger-plates 
are of the same date as the house. 

The staircase is of oak and Spanish mahogany, and the 
quarter spaces are inlaid. 

Tagle House, Batheaston, though reputed to have been 
the work of the elder Wood, was certainly not built by him, 
and it has been altered at least twice since its erection. Ina 
recess upon the side facing the road the date, 1729, is cut upon 
a shield under the eagle, and it was about this time that Wood 
is said to have gone there. Perhaps he added this excellent 
porch, but even here the moulding round the door is quite 
unlixe his usual work, though a common one in the neighbour- 
hood. At any rate, the columns and entablature have been 
applied to the wall, and do not form part of its original con- 
struction. The younger Wood died here in 1781. 

One of Wood’s best works in the neighbourhood of Bath 
is Belcombe Brook, Bradford-on-Avon. It was merely an 
addition made in 1734 to the older clothworks of Francis 
Yerbury, and was intended as a residence for the owner. At 
this time there was a very flourishing cloth trade in Bradford- 
on-Avon. The buildings on the right are a dovecote and 
stabling, and the forecourt which lies between them and the 
house is paved with local Bradford stone set on edge, the 
centre being in circular courses. Upon the dial of the clock 
in the gable end of the stables is the date, 1770, and the initials 
J.-Y. (one of the Yerburys). The house contains a hall, a 
drawing-room 20 feet square, and an octangular study with 
a coved ceiling and fine enrichments in plasterwork. The 
grounds of this house were laid out without formality, but a 
stone balustrade runs diagonally from the two angles of the 
house to the lawn. The little domed building of stone was 
erected by a working mason whom Wood praises for his ability. 
Close to the river bank is an octagonal structure about the 
same size, which was used by the owner for mixing his dyes in. 

In 1735 Wood made a survey of the city, which was pub- 
lished by J. Leake in the following year. This map shows 
the connection of the new buildings on the north with the city 
by way of Trim Bridge and John Street, leading into Wood 
Street and Queen Square, the latter being also connected with 
the main London road by means of Quiet Street, which thus 
joins up Wood Street and Green Street. Thus far Wood’s 
scheme was intended to be not only complete in itself, but to 
have proper and definite connections with the older work. 

Beyond the west gate another scheme of building was in 
progress, planned by John Strahan, who was the builder of 
Redland Court in 1730 and Redland Chapel in 1740-43, both 
in Bristol. 
Strahan comes in for some disparagement from Wood. 


Street, Kingsmead Street, and Beaufort Buildings, the best 
fronts being those on the south side of Kingsmead Square. 
All this work was going on from 1727-36. Rosewell, or 
Londonderry House, built for T. Rosewell, whose rebus, a 
rose and a well, is under the circular pediment with the date 
1736, is reputed to be by Strahan, but it is not at all in his 


the rooms were mostly panelled. Not the least interesting 
of the houses in this neighbourhood is Keene’s Bath Journal 
Office, where a newspaper was established in 1742 which 
flourishes at the present day. Both inside and out this house 
has suffered scarcely any alteration since the day it was built. 
In Avon Street and Beaufort Buildings, Strahan adopted 
a more definitely Classic manner with a Doric entablature, 
though the houses are quite small two-storey buildings. 
Wood’s chief work was Prior Park. Ralph Allen, whose 
country seat this was to be, desired to advertise his stone, and 
nobly he did it. The scheme, as first designed, placed the 
house in the centre with a pavilion and groups of offices at 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on April 29 


by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I,B.A. 


H carried out. 


i were omitted for access to the garden steps. 


It is to be regretted that perhaps through jealousy | 


1 of those for the nurses. 
and in the following year it was resolved that the inhabitants 
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intervals on either side, all united by a colonnade. The out- 
buildings were to have been set at a wide angle with the 
mansion itself, but in the execution they formed two curved 
wings. The pavilion on the west gave way in 1844 to a Roman 
Catholic Chapel (by J. Scoles), and the best part of the stables 
now remaining is that which is vaulted in stone with small 
saucer domes. The stables were very large and sumptuous 
and had a frontage of 170 feet, with stabling for twenty-four 
horses. The south front of the mansion, which faces up the 
hill towards Combe Down, is much more simply treated than 
the other side, which is the principal front. But the work 


| was conceived on a fine scale suitable to the surroundings, 
! and the house measured 147 feet long by 55 feet wide. 


It was 
built in 1737. The long facade is relieved by an attached 
portico of six Ionic columns, and all the openings, ranging 
to fifteen in number, are kept quite plain. 

The north front looking towards the city has dressings 


| round the window openings and a projecting Corinthian 
} portico. 
} full column and one three-quarter column on the return. 


The portico has six columns on the front with one 


These are 3 feet in diameter and 32 feet high, and the stone 
is in wonderful preservation, with a beautiful colouring from 
the growth of lichens upon it. Wood had intended to have 
flights of steps on each side, but they seem never to have been 
The basement of the house is all vaulted and 
paved in stone. 

The sweeping flights of steps which lead down to the lower 
ground were the work of Henry E. Goodridge, M.R.I.B.A., 
for Bishop Baines, and were executed about 1830-6. 

I do not propose to show you any views of the interior as 
it at present exists, because there were many alterations after 
the fire of 1836, but I give here the plans from Wood’s original 


| drawings on the left and the same, roughly, at the present 


time on the right. The draughtsmanship is very fine, and 
it seems incredible to us how such drawings could be made 
with the naked eye. They are finished with a simple mono- 
chrome wash, and the ceilings and vaulting are dotted in with 
fine lines. The balustrades between the columns in the portico 
The large hall 
did not run up through the floor as at present, and at the first 
storey there was a long gallery leading from Allen’s business 
room to the private pew in the gallery of the chapel. 

The sections are also from Wood’s original drawings. All 
the walls were originally finished in stone, including the 
ornamental parts, though some of these latter were afterwards 
cut off and the walls of the rooms lined with wood. 

At the foot of the slope below the mansion lies the Palla- 
dian bridge; it is almost a copy of the one built by Robert 
Morris at Wilton House in 1736. The architect is not known, 
since at the time it was built (in 1756) Wood was no longer 
in Allen’s employ. The balusters are of a type scarcely 


} known in Bath. Allen died in 1764, aged seventy-one years, 
| and was buried in Claverton Churchyard. 


Up to the year 1714 there was a law entitling the poor of 
England to travel to Bath and use the baths there. This law 
then ceased, but as the poor continued to come a scheme was 
started to find accommodation for them. In 1723 a subscrip- 


1 tion list was opened, and amongst those who worked hard for 


the proposed scheme was Richard Nash. Wood was employed 


MW to draft plans, and at first a site in the Ambry was proposed 
j for a building to hold sixty beds. 
ever, and it was not till 1737 that definite drawings were made 


Strahan’s work is chiefly found in Kingsmead Square Avon | | by Wood for a site at the north-east corner of Parsonage Lane. 


This all fell through, how- 


The front extended 99 feet along the borough walls. In the 
old days, before Union Street was made, the east side faced 


BM the stableyard of the Bear Inn, and this was the only thorough- 


fare between the borough walls and Westgate Street, and was 
ordinarily used by visitors to and from Queen Square and the 
baths. The hospital was built to take 108 beds, exclusive 
The building was opened in 1742, 


of Bath should be excluded from admission, but this was 
rescinded in 1835. Nearly the whole of the cost of manage- 
ment from the commencement to the completion was defrayed 
gratuitously. Subscriptions amounted to over 8,000/., in 
addition to there being considerable gifts in kind. Ralph 
Allen gave all the wrought freestone, paving stones, wall 
stones, and lime, in addition to large sums of money, and 
Wood gave his plans and supervision free. In 1795 John 
Palmer added two wards over the north front. 

When the thoroughfare on the south side of Queen Square, 
which had been planned by Wood as 93 feet wide, was reduced 
to its present width, and the idea of making it into a Grand 
Parade was abandoned, Wood found a site just outside the 
city boundary on the south-east that would answer his pur- 
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pose. He therefore, in 1740, commenced building. Near 
here on the east of Terrace Walk were Harrison’s Rooms, and 
on the west Lindsay’s Assembly Rooms. The Grand Parade 
is now the North Parade, and the Royal Forum became the 
South Parade. This thoroughfare is now 70 feet wide. The 
land originally lay at a low level and was the site of the Abbey 


orchard, and so, leaving the triangular piece of ground. 


between Harrison’s walks and the river at the old level, he 
raised the houses to approximately the same height as those 
on the Terrace Walk, and planned out the piece of waste 
ground into public gardens called St. James’s Triangle, and 
approached from the Parade by a stone staircase. The retain- 
ing wall of the Grand Parade was finished at the top with a 
stone balustrade, as shown in the aquatint by Malton and 
Gandon in 1779. The length of the walk was over 500 feet 
by 42 feet broad. The blocks of houses, as usual with Wood, 
were placed north and south, and on the extreme east the 
basement of the houses had an exit on to a lower walk and 
the riverside. The first stone of this building scheme was 
laid on March 10, 1740, and the whole of the works were com- 
pleted in about eight years’ time. The central block of 
twenty-seven houses, which formed a square of 210 feet each 
way, were originally to have been treated with columns and 
pilasters, but this was afterwards abandoned. An engraving 
from an old fan shows the treatment of the South Parade as 
it was completed, and in this may also be seen the balustrading 
round the areas of the houses. This part of Bath soon be- 
came fashionable, and, amongst others, Edmund Burke, 
Oliver Goldsmith, William Wilberforce, and Miss Linley 
resided or stayed here. There are two houses on the Terrace 
Walk which still retain much of their old character, both of 
which seem to have been designed for shops or the like purpose. 
No. 1, Terrace Walk, has three large openings separated by 
Tonic columns with ornamental spandril pieces, all executed 
in stone. Almost adjoining this is an Ionic doorway with 
the original glazing, and this is believed to have been one of 
the coffee-houses where the upper.classes were wont to assemble 
to read the papers and to discuss the news. 

Close to these buildings is a fine court of houses known as 
North Parade Buildings. Although they adjoin the North 
Parade they are probably not Wood’s work. Nearly all the 
doorways have Corinthian porticoes, and the houses are well 
finished internally. The top house on the right was once the 
residence of John Palmer, Controller of the General Post 
Office and the introducer of the mail-coach system. But these 
days are passed, and the buildings are now for the most part 
let out as tenement houses. The last house on the west side 
has a wide hall vaulted in plaster, a very ample staircase, 
and many good rooms. 

At Bathford in 1748 a house was built by Wood for a Mr. 
Southwell Pigott, and was called Titan Barrow Loggia. The 
north front, which stands on the top of a considerable slope, 
has been treated without a sufficient basement storey, so that 
it loses considerably in dignity. An interesting comparison 
may be made between this and the house at Belcombe Brook, 
the facade of which is treated with flat Ionic pilasters, and 
which is quite satisfactory in its proportions. There can be 
no doubt that when columns or three-quarter columns are 
used, especially if it be with the Corinthian order, they should 
stand on a storey or sub-base of some height. The front of 
Titan Barrow was very ornate, and the mouldings were 
enriched. Unfortunately, the ground-floor windows have 
been cut down. The elevation and. plan are copied from 
Wood’s drawings, and exhibit, together with the contract, 
the conditions under which the employer, architect, and con- 
tractor worked in those days. As usual, there is no scale on 
the elevation or on the plan, but the dimensions are figured 
and the specification is written within the walls of each room, 
the contract containing what else was necessary as to supply 
of plant, &c., to insure the carrying out of the work. The 
ground-floor plan has the signature of the employer, South- 
well Pigott, together with those of John Ford (the mason), 
George Hatherell (the carpenter), and Robert Parsons (the 
carver), the contract alone mentioning the name of John Wood 
as the architect. The contract states that Ford contracted to 
dig the foundations, and to do all the mason’s, plumber’s, 
tiler’s, plasterer’s, and painter’s work for 396/. 12s. 2d., with 
an additional 161. for making two cellars; that Hatherell 
estimated all the carpenter’s, joiner’s, glazier’s, smith’s, and 
ironmonger’s work at 2831. 18s. 6d. ; and Parsons, the carving 
of the Corinthian capitals, the pineapple ornaments, with 
the heads and festoons in the west front, the enriching of the 
mouldings in the same front, in the architrave chimneys, in 
the Corinthian entablature round the drawing-room and stair- 
case, and in the cornice round the hall, the cutting the trusses 
for the front-door case, and all the other carver’s work neces- 
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sary, at 55]. 19s. 4d.; making a total of 752]. 10s., with | 
penalty of 1001. apiece for each of the three contractors if t]) 
work were not finished to the time. A curious method is shoy 
in the payments, where the odd sums are included in #]| 
first payment, leaving clear balances to be paid at the en 
showing that extras were not considered. The work had | 
be completed in just over nine months. The cost of such 
building to-day would be not less than 2,5001. 

The plan of Bath, dated 1750-1, shows the condition of ¢) 
city after Wood and others had been at work upon it, t] 
greater part of the newer schemes having been executed with 
twenty-five years. , 

In 1742 Wood had been engaged by the Corporation ; 
prepare plans for a new King Edward Grammar Scho 
which was then being held in a disused school of St. Mar 
intra muros, in High Street. In the first edition of his bo! 
he gives an account of the building and the money to be spen 
but this description is not to be found in the succeediy 
editions, and the present school is not his work. He sa 
that the site which was first chosen was in the Town Aci 
It would have covered about two-thirds of the present site © 
Edgar Buildings. The present school is on the site of t 
Black Swan in Broad Street, and was begun ten years lat) 
in 1752. It, too, has undergone some changes since it w 
first built. 

Gay Street and the Circus were evidently part of the gre) 
scheme of the elder Wood, and the whole of the laying-or 
from Queen Square to the Crescent, expresses so much f 
thought of one mind that it seems not unlikely that his si 
carried it out in conformity with the lines laid down by t 
father. Gay Street itself rises quickly, the Circus is ley 
with a slight rise in Brock Street, especially just at the e 
on entering the Crescent, and the Crescent itself is also lew 
Gay Street was in building between 1750 and 1760, and he 
the houses have much smaller frontages. In 1753 Wood h; 
engaged to build a house in the Circus, now No. 7, for t 
Right Hon. William Pitt, and in the following year, | 
February 18, 1754, Wood himself laid the first stone of t| 
new buildings, then known as the King’s Circus. Just ov 
three months afterwards, however, he died, on May 23, 17 
He had been a busy man, commercially successful, and n| 
forgetful of his interests, but leaving behind such a reco. 
of buildings as few could boast of. 

Twenty-seven years before he had found Bath emergi | 
from the squalor of a medieval city, and far from being wh’ 
it should have been as an important inland watering-pla_ 
and during this period he had seen erected some of the mc| 
palatial groups of dwelling-houses which any city can bog. 
of. The planning of this part of Bath marks the genius of 
man who laid out his schemes with a sense of nobleness aj 
fine effect, adjusting every part to the whole and the whi! 
to the surroundings—surroundings which had to be consider | 
both in relation to their present aspect and their futu’ 
development. Masterly and bold in design, he grouped up t | 
facades of his buildings in such a manner as to produce he | 
mony and a feeling of proportion, and he added to the interi’ 
that ingenuity of planning and decorative design which h. 
made them so full of interest to ourselves. Wood was a m_ 
who took a very capable insight into the turn events mig’ 
be likely to take, and he tried to persuade others to see wi_ 
him, but did not succeed far in this respect. Thwarted ti’ 
after time, he pushed ahead and insisted on the people of 1 
day accepting what they certainly did not always understan - 
He was, as was customary, frequently his own contracti 
but though the building was speculative, it was, at this pe 
ticular time at any rate, not shoddy. The method of pi 
cedure was this. The builder, who leased the plot on — 
perpetual fee farm, or ground rent, secured a tenant for t” 
house which he proposed to build, and as the tenants we 
wealthy or responsible people and the lease was for a lo 
term of years, it was not difficult for the builder to get I 
banker to finance him, and in this way most of the hous 
were built. For much of the good interior detail we are i 
debted not only to the talent of Wood, but to those builde 
who worked under him, and who seemed to know no detail th 
was not correct. The Circus was divided into three instead 
the more usual four groups, a point which does not seem | 
have been caused by the exigencies of the levels or other ¢c’’ 
cumstances, as the ground beyond seems to have been nothi:’ 
but fields. The particular value in this arrangement | 
evident to anyone who will compare the Circus in Bath wi. 
Oxford Circus in London, for from whatever point you ent’ 
it an unbroken line of buildings faces you and insures t’ 
continuity of the circular form which is lost in the case ~ 
the quadrants. The best-planned group of houses is th’ 
first built between Gay Street and Brock Street, where t’ 
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_ Teally beginning to view the smoke nuisance as an unnecessary 
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of smoke-laden fogs is becoming a thing of the past; indeed, 
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adjustment to the radiating lines is well contrived, with a 


further diversity of planning to suit the tastes of the prospec- . 


tive tenants. Wood must have fully appreciated that the 
range of vision in the Circus would be small, and he has there- 
fore with justice elaborated the work in it. The three orders 
—Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian—are all treated with coupled 
columns, and the circular lines are admirably sustained by 
the three unbroken cornices. The height of the facade is 
about 42 feet, and the parapet was originally plain, but ellip- 
tical openings and some balusters have been added here and 
there. The diameter of the Circus from house to house is 
318 feet, or slightly larger than Queen Square. The buildings 
were completed in fifteen years. 
(To be concluded.) 


COAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY, 
HE eleventh annual general meeting of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society was held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on Wednesday, May 4, when 
Sir William B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., occupied the chair. 
Amongst others present were Lord Frederick Brudenell Bruce, 
Lady Richmond, Lady Dalrymple White, Lady Alice 
Des Voeux, Lady Troup, the Very Rev. the Dean of West- 
minster, D.D., Commander Caborne, C.B., R.N.R., Sir 
Lionel Spencer, C.B., Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Leetham, Col. 
W. A. Hill, C.B., Colonel Wild, Captain P. Wright, R.N., 
Dr. H. A. Des Voeux (Hon. Treasurer), Dr. Rideal, D.Sc., 
F.1.C., Dr. and Mrs. Owens, Miss Burnett, Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, Mr. Lawrence Green, Mr. William Greatheed, Mr. 
Alexander Ritchie, J.P., Mr. A. P. Main, Mr. Sherard 
Cowper-Coles, Mr. Alfred Tate, Mr. William Clifton, Mrs. 


Clarke, J.P... Mr-A. J. Martin, M.I.C.E., Mr. H. T. Smith, 
Miss Hollins, Miss Lucy Hollins, Mr. N. Lidstone, Mr. 
Bartlett Judd, Mr. A. L. Griffith, and Mr. Lawrence W. 
Chubb (Secretary). 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Meath, K.P., the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Northcliffe, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Eversley, the Hon. Rollo 
Russell, the Rev. Canon Horsley, the Rev. Canon Wilber- 
force, Mr. N. L. Cohen, L.C.C., Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M.P., 
Mr. George Goodwin, Mr. White Wallis, Mrs. Fothergill 
Robinson, Mr. John B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C., Professor 
Meldola, F.R.S., and others. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the adoption of the report, 
said :—It is over ten years since the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society was initiated. Year by year it has acquired greater 


local influence, which now is being extended to many pro- | 


vincial towns, and in the manufacturing centres of Scotland. 
We have to recognise, and at once, the loyalty of our sub- 
scribers, whose trust in our exertions has enabled the officers 
and Committee of the Society to work often against odds. 
When we started to work everything was against us. The 
public for the most part called us faddists, the county and 
borough councils were wound with red tape and supine, the 
clauses relating to smoke nuisances in the Public Health Act 
(London) of 1891 were practically in abeyance. ‘‘ Put down 
‘smoke,’ and you injure trade; interfere with the rights of 
the Englishman to commit as many nuisances as he pleases, 
so his pocket thrives, is anti-English. What does a little 
smoke matter? it is wholesome.’? These and many other 
excuses were rife, and they were believed to be real and 
fundamental. Things have changed, and are more and more 
changing ; the County Council is alert, and for the most part 
the borough councils are considering their ways, and are 


evil. In consequence of this change of opinion you will all 
admit that each year ‘‘the London particular’’ is rarer. 
Rarer in occasion as well as density. The old blinding poison 


though we have passed through the dampest summer and 
winter almost on record, fogs have been rare, and smoke fogs 
next to none during the past year. Public opinion, instead 
of being against us, is with us; and we may promise to 
Londoners that smoke from factories, and all other enter- 
prises which come under the purview of the Act of 1891, will 
in time be practically eradicated. Whether it is to be so 
depends a good deal now upon the success of the London 
County Council in obtaining the deletion of the word 
“black ”’ from the clause ; if that energetic body is authorised 
to deal with all smoke which is injurious and unnecessary, 


prosecutions will be rendered easy, quibbles as to what is § 


black, brown, or grey will cease, and manufacturers, seeing 
that their door of exit from the terror of the law is closed to 
them, will very promptly accept the situation, act accord- 
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| friction. 


| occurred—though it be irrevocable—shall not continue. 


| of art are only partially protected from it by glass. 
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ingly, and finally thank the Council for reducing their annual 
coal bills. Because all smoke, grey, brown, or black, is waste 
fuel ; they will find it cheaper in the long run to burn all 
their fuel than to let a large percentage pass into the air as 
waste. There is another and very important alteration of 
the law which the County Council is endeavouring to obtain. 
All premises belonging to the Crown are at present immune 
from proceedings for nuisances. The County Council seeks 
power to deal with this and other anomalies. One would 
have thought that Crown property should be the first to be 
productive of obedience to laws made under the sanction of 
the Crown. Surely a Government is a pretty powerless one, 
any how morally, which sets itself above the laws it has put 
in motion and raised into being. The London County 
Council also seeks power to take up important smoke prose- 
cutions at the invitation of borough councils and apply the 
law. This will have a very far-reaching effect, for the 
borough councils have already more work than they can do 
efficiently ; besides, it will release councillors from the un- 
pleasant duty of prosecuting each other; however stern a 
duty it may be to do so, it is against human nature to do it 
willingly. 

Perhaps the time may come when duty towards the whole 
community is a command of greater importance than to one’s 


m@ acquaintances or even friends. 


I hope you will all read our report for this year, which not 
only sets out what we are doing, but also testifies to the 
strong action proposed by the London County Council, and, 
moreover, not only read it, but give support directly or in- 
directly to the London County Council. 

Probably in no city in the world are there contained more 


} valuable works of arts and crafts than London possesses. 


We, in a measure, are owners.of these valuables ; they are as 


E : i : iy a to % trusts to pass on unsoiled to future generations, and we are 
Granville Smith, Miss Douglas, Miss Wilson, Mr. Henry @ I 2 d 


bound, if we value them, to use individual and collective 
energy towards their preservation. Coal smoke contains 


| acids which destroy stone—even marble—injure metals, eat 
} into fabrics, burn their way into painted surfaces, and where 


they do not destroy they leave a stain which no solvent can 
remove, save one of a strength and character that would 
destroy the surface of a fabric or material. This fact, and it 


| is a fact, and not a fancy, was an almost entirely concealed 


truth from by far the majority of even intelligent people, who 
imagined, as some do still, that smuts are just as any other 
dust is, which may be removed by a brush or a little 
Nothing can be further removed from the truth 
than this idea. In every ‘‘smut,’’ however small, there is 
strong sulphuric acid, sharp to the taste, burning to the 
tongue, which is left as a deposit or a kind of grease when the 


| dry particles of the smut have been brushed or wiped away. 


The sulphuric acid remains as a corrosive element, perhaps 
invisible, but still there, performing its destructive functions. 
This action in time becomes cumulative, slowly disintegrating 
surfaces until the poison, eating in deeper and deeper, finally 
arrives at the heart of any material, as I have said, even of 
stone. 

You will hear to-day from the Dean of Westminster how 
precarious the condition of the stone of our Abbey is, and I 
think you will all agree that, miserable as it is, years have 
been permitted to pass by when the evil might have been 
remedied by firm legislation. Now, living as we presume we 


| doin a highly scientific and enlightened age, we, being morally 


guardians of irreplaceable treasures, should set ourselves to 
preserve what remains, and see that the mischief which has 
So 
insidious is this coal dust, so penetrating also, that objects 
Unless 
a picture, or a glass case, is hermetically sealed at the sides, 


and in the case of a picture at the back of it, only a few 
| months will prove the persistent energy displayed by the 


enemy, for on removing a glass from a picture improperly 


_ sealed, the inside of it will be found to be covered with a thin 
| greasy film, which is an oleaginous product from sulphuric 
acid. 


Upon this subject the general public is becoming slowly 
but surely enlightened. Let us take advantage of that fact 


| by, instead of relaxing our efforts, redoubling them; then 


when we have effected the powers which are granted by the 


| law touching upon smoke generated in public works, and 
| private and commercial enterprises, we can urge the public 
| to consider if the present system of burning coal for warming 
| purposes in our households is either the most efficient, the 
; most cleanly, or the most economical which can be devised. 

| Better than all the words is the evidence of an admirable map 
| made by our inspector, Mr. Petty, who has prepared this 
' map of London and its environs to show the chimnies which 


have been brought to book under the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council and borough councils. Central Lon- 
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don has been well dealt with, and is now practically immune 
from smoke from factories. We have sent in thousands of 
reports both to the London County Council and the borough 
councils which, especially in the case of the former authority, 
have been treated with respect and sympathy ; indeed, 1t may 
be said that we are working with the London County Council, 
and we wish we could claim such allegiance and help from 
all the borough councils. 

Difficulties have arisen in regard to their action from a 
decision by Mr. Curtis Bennett re smoke from the huge 
generating station of the District Railway at Lots Road, 
Chelsea. Mr. Curtis Bennett insisted upon being satisfied 
that in a literal and technical sense ‘“‘ black”’ smoke was 
emitted. ‘‘ Black smoke’”’ is almost impossible to prove, its 
appearance in colour and tone depending largely on the 
brightness, or the reverse, of the sky ; the time of day, morn- 
ing, mid-day, evening, or night. What is in reality black 
smoke may look pale against a thunder cloud ; the same may 
look black against a grey sky, or brown-grey against white 
cumuli clouds. With the rays of the setting sun it may 
become almost red. Indeed, black is ever varying in inten- 
sity and appearance of substance under each fresh condition 
of light. So that though ev ery particle contained within the 
volume of smoke is, in fact, ‘‘ black,’ it may not appear to 
the eye to be so. The deletion of the word “ black ’’ will over- 
come this difficulty, and we hope that the London County 
Council will secure the passage of the clause, when its 
members will indeed be more than local, they will be national 
benefactors. The map also indicates the manufactories w hich 
are situated in West Ham, Chiswick, and on other parts of 
the banks of the Thames, not under the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council, but under the councils of their 
neighbourhood, whose control is finally subject to the Local 
Government Board, hitherto entirely neglectful of its duty 
under the Act. Hence you will find that the main factory 
smoke from which London suffers proceeds from these 
quarters. 

If the London County Council gains its case, all these 
environs will be subject to its control, and, being taken from 
the hands of local and Government boards, ‘there i is every hope 
they will be efficiently and promptly dealt with. Anent the 
proposals of the County Council which are receiving active 
support from your Committee, I refer you to the statement 
in the report, from which you will conclude that the Council 
is in earnest and means to do its best to put down a serious 
nuisance. 

Alas! it is always a necessity, as well as an unpleasant 
task, to beg, but we must do so. We are solvent—that is 
almost all we can say; and it is wonderful how much in- 
fluence is maintained and work accomplished with a very 
small income. Yet, had we more money we could double our 
facilities of operation ; we could add another inspector, a 
much-needed item, which we are not in a position to afford ; 
for though our single inspector is all that could be desired, he 
has too much to do to cover all the ground single-handed. 
Had we another as efficient as Mr. Petty we could double our 
observations and reports, thus giving us greater power to 
assist the London County Council in its meritorious efforts 
for reform. 

I think it cannot be denied that, however warmly respon- 
sible bodies have been drawn to give grave attention to the 
smoke nuisance, our little Society has ‘been the originator of 
all subsequent interest and action. It may be reasonably 
advanced that if the Coal Smoke Abatement Society were to 
have to die out, the chances are that the old state of apathy 
would be renewed. An independent society is a free lance— 
it has no red-tape restrictions on its power to act; no one 
belongs to it because there is an axe to grind ; it is composed 
of enthusiastic and practical men who, seeing a very grave 
evil, attempt to combat it by perseverance and “hard work. 

This being so, I must dismiss false modesty and frankly 
ask you to use your influence to obtain more subscribers, 
giving you the assurance that the Committee of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society will use the money subscribed with 
care, wasting none of it, applying all of it scrupulously to the 
attainment of the objects of the Society and of all good 
citizens—a cleaner, healthier, and brighter London. 

Dr. H. A. Des Vaux, M.D. (Hon. Treasurer), in second- 
ing the resolution that the report and statement of accounts 
should be adopted, spoke of the difficulties which beset the 
path of the Society. There was the difficulty of getting local 
authorities to take action against manufacturers for ‘smoke 
nuisance. Again, when a conviction was secured the fine was 
so small that it became little more than a cheap advertisement 
for the culprits proclaiming that the works were busy. All 
this, however, is to be put an end to at Bradford, where the 
Corporation have just succeeded in obtaining powers by which 
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; 
a penalty of 5/. will be levied for the first offence, 101. for i RTT DEPT ER PE 
second, and for each subsequent conviction a fine double the | | 
amount of that imposed in the preceding conviction, pro- 
viding that the maximum amount does not exceed 50]. The 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society had been called a prosecuting 


society and a persecuting society: but it was neither the one. 
nor the other. They believed that smoke was harmful not 
only to the public but to the manufacturers themselves. Dr. | 
Des Voeux mentioned the case of the Central London Rail-. 
way, which had two large chimnies at their power station 

from which black smoke was vomited all day long. The 

Hammersmith Borough Council served a statutory notice; 
and, as the nuisance continued, the company were prosecuted 

in the police court, where a conviction was obtained. The 

Railway Company took the case to the Court of Appeal 
on the argument that they were bound under statute to run 

trains, and that this could not be done without the emission 

of smoke. The Court of Appeal, in confirming the previous - 
decision, said that the company should have thought of that | 
before they obtained their special Act. The result has been | 

that steps were taken to abate the smoke, and by so doing the | 

consumption of coal was reduced from 1,100 tons per week to 

600 tons, and in addition they are now able to use a much : 
cheaper quality of fuel. Dr. Des Veeux, continuing, said he | 
had been living in a house near Oxford, and he ‘had been — 

able to study the question of the decay of the stonework in 

all the various colleges. The conclusion he had arrived at 

was that it was almost entirely due to black smoke. The 
decay caused by that agency was to be seen in all its stages; 
first, there was a preliminary blackening, which continued © 
getting darker and darker, then blisters were formed over the 
surface, and ultimately these burst, showing the decayed 
stone underneath. Dr. Des Voeux concluded by making an 
earnest appeal for more funds. From the audited balance-| 
sheet it would appear as if the Society had a substantial 
surplus ; as a matter of fact, they were in debt. 

The resolution, ‘“‘That the report and statement of 
accounts, as submitted, be adopted,’ was then carried 
unanimously. al 

Lieut.-Colonel ArrHUR LEETHAM proposed, and Colonel 
W. A. Hitt, C.B., seconded, the resolution, “ That the 
present elected President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and 
Officers of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society be re-elected,” 
This was also carried. 

The Very Rev. the Dean or WestMinsTER, D.D., thie | 
proposed :—‘‘ That this meeting, recognising the harmful 
effects of coal smoke on life and property, pledges itself to 
support the efforts of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society in 
diminishing the evil.’’ He said he had attended the meeting | . 
because he thought it was desirable that attention should be. 
called to the effect of coal smoke upon the great buildings 
in London, and more especially upon Westminster Abbey. | 
He had come to express his own desire to see the Society » 
prosper, and to recognise gratefully the interest which they 
had taken in the Abbey and in the efforts of its custodians | 
to counteract the evil being done there. It was to them a 
very old story; the nuisance was far from being a recent 
thing. At the time when Sir Christopher Wren had been 
hard at work on the rebuilding of St. Paul’s he was called in| 
to deal with the practically ruinous condition of the Abbey | 
Church of Westminster. It was no doubt due to his timely 
aid that they owed the present stability of the fabric. It 
appeared that Dr. South spoke to him of the condition of the | 
fabric, and asked what it would cost to put right. Wren 
replied that if they did not take care one of the great columns | 
would fall, and they would then have to pay a very great! 
deal more than they expected. The result was that he was 
called in to advise and to repair the building. It was in- 
teresting to find that in a book published in 1683, and» 
entitled“ Monumenta Westmonasteriensia,’’ the writer, 
H. Keepe, describes the exterior as follows: st On the north — 
porch you rather behold a skeleton of a church than any great 
comeliness in her appearance, being so shrivelled and parcht 
by the continual blasts of the northern winds to which she 
stands exposed, as also the continual smoaks of sea cole, 
which are of a corroding and fretting quality, which have 
added more furrows to her declining years so that little of her — 
former beauty now remains.” The Dean said that he always. 
recalled that passage when thinking of the great debt of | 
gratitude they owed to Sir Christopher Wren. It also 
showed that the evil of which they now complained grew with 
growing London. The nation had thought it right that the 
church | in which its kings were crowned and buried, and the 
ashes of its great men lay, should be maintained to some 
extent out of national funds. Parliament voted considerable’ 
sums, appropriately enough out of the coal duties ; and by 
means of this subsidy the Abbey was put into thoroughly. 
sound repair. When, in 1855, the City Coal Tax was pro- i 
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to be extended for one more year to enable the Cor- 
ration to purchase a vacant piece of ground near St. 
Paul’s, Punch remarked that would only be fair, as it would 
be ‘“‘so much conscience money from the chimney-pots of 
London.’’ At another time Punch referred week after week 
to the destruction of the new Houses of Parliament by the 
atmosphere almost immediately after erection. What was 
happening at the present day was that almost every kind of 
stone in the Abbey Church was showing constant and in- 
ereasing signs of deterioration, and there could be no doubt 
that this is due to the products of burning coal. For the last 
fifteen years they had been fighting the evil as best they could 
with the aid of scientific advice. They had tried «almost 
everything suggested to them. Not in every case upon the 
stones—-but in out-of-the-way corners experiments have been 
constantly made on a small and sometimes on a large scale. 
It sometimes happened that they coated two, three, or more 
stones which were near one another and under the same con- 
ditions with different preparations, and then, after an 
interval, compared the results. Of course, no experiment was 
fully satisfactory until the effects have lasted thirty years ; 
but some failed within six months. He was sorry to say the 
Baryta treatment, which was tried at considerable expense 
again and again, proved a failure, although many many 
coats were applied, indeed, as many as were asked for. Yet 
at the Bell Tower, Chichester, this treatment had proved a 
complete success ; but in London it was otherwise, for the 
results have been as disappointing here as they have been 
satisfactory ihere. However, they hoped eventually, partly 
by experiment and partly by scientific advice, to discover 
something that will help to stop the stones from peeling. 
The Dean said that some years ago he went with the late 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, their architect and surveyor, on to 
the outside of the roof over the south transept. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite picked up a piece of carved stone ; this proved to be 
the arm of a statue of St. Peter, which had been put up 
twenty or twenty-five years previous, and which had been so 
eaten away by the corroding influence of the air in that brief 
period as to have fallen. The great north front was in a 
terrible condition, although its repair was commenced by Sir 
Gilbert Scott and continued by Mr. J. L. Pearson. This was 
not due to bad building nor carelessness in choosing the 
stones, for both these two architects did everything possible. 
At present wherever they put in a new stone they are obliged 
to use the grim Portland stone, as it stands the insidious 
atmosphere better than anything else. It is, however, no 
stone for carving, though good for many purposes. It 
seemed almost cruel to coat the Abbey with a substance so 
lifferent from that which the early builders loved to employ ; 
but strength they must have. Happily the interior of the 
Abbey is safe. If the Society could devise a remedy, say in 
the way of the discovery of a smokeless coal, they would 
gladly stop their costly experiments. All interested in the 
Abbey ought to recognise that the efforts of the Society should 
xe supported. The Dean said he had to confess that in their 
ittle way those living in the precincts were themselves doing 
laily mischief. In 1606 sea coal was first used in the great 
sitchen of the College Hall ; it was to be presumed that ever 
since the harm has been continuing. He asked, ‘‘ Can we do 
jnything not merely to stop the nuisance which comes from 
nanufacturing chimnies, but the still more persistent and 
iumerous outbursts which come from the chimney-pots of 
uondon?’’ If the Society can help in that they will have 
lone much. 

Dr. S. Ripeat, D.Sc., F.1I.C., in seconding the resolution, 
iaid the blackness of the smoke was not the evil to which they 
»bjected, for it was simply an indication of the hidden 
langers to which not only people’s lives but their buildings 
ilso were subjected. It would be good if the word ‘‘black”’ 
were removed from the Act of Parliament, and smoke 
renerally was looked upon as a nuisance. Many people 
hought that by the adoption of electric heating they would be 
‘ontributing to a diminution of the smoke pall. But against 
‘his it must be remembered that electric generating stations 
were among the worst offenders. Heating by gas was a dif- 
‘erent matter, for the gas companies were prohibited by law 
‘rom using coal which contains more than a certain per- 
ventage of sulphur. If all heating in London were effected 
vy gas he was confident that 90 per cent. of the harm wrought 
sy the sulphurous acids cast out with smoke would be 
»byiated. 

_ Dr. J. Owens, M.D., A.M.I.C.E., exhibited a sample of 
the deposit which he had removed from a factory chimney 
vhere measures had been taken to ensure the perfect com- 
yustion of the fuel without the emission of smoke. The 
leposit was ash and not soot, showing that the nuisance could 
ke avoided. There was, he maintained, a very great neces- 
ity for an official Research Department, to fix definitely the 
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irreducible minimum of smoke which might fairly be allowed 
to be emitted from factory chimnies, and it was equally 
necessary that some simple but effective standard of smoke 
measurement should be devised. In such matters there ought 
not to be dependence on the work of societies. 

The thanks of the meeting to Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A., for his Presidential address were expressed in 
a motion moved by Commander Casornz, C.B., and seconded 
by Sir Lionet Spencer, C.B., and in replying the CHAIRMAN 
referred with gratitude to the help which the Dean cf West- 
minster had given the Society by his eloquent speech. 


TOWN PLANNING REGULATIONS. 


HE Local Government Board have forwarded to the 
London County Council, Town Councils, and Urban and 
Rural District Councils copies of Regulations which have 
been issued for regulating generally the procedure to be 
adopted with respect to the preparation or adoption of town 
planning schemes, and for making provision in regard to 
certain other matters in accordance with Section 56 of the 
Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909. A provision is 
also included prescribing the manner in which any objection 
should be made to the approval of the Board being given to a 
scheme. The following covering letter accompanies the 
Regulations : — 

The Regulations are drawn so as to be of general appli- 
cation. They will extend on the one hand to schemes which 
relate to small areas or contain only proposals of a simple 
character and affecting few interests, and on the other hand 
to schemes which may deal with extensive areas and affect 
numerous ownerships and other interests and involve serious 
considerations of expense. It is probable that the circum- 
stances of particular cases will be such as to require or justify 
some relaxation or alteration of the Regulations in their 
application to the case, and the Board have, with a view to 
meeting any such case, included in Article 54 provisions 
which will enable them, subject to the proviso to that 
Article, to dispense with or vary any requirement of the 
Regulations where reasonable cause is shown. 

In the absence of authority for departure from any pro- 
visions of the Regulations, great care should be taken to 
comply strictly with them, as any failure in this respect 
might involve considerable delay and expense. 

In the circular letter which they addressed to town 
councils and urban and rural district councils on Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, the Board drew attention to the importance of 
co-operation on the part of the local authority with the 
owners and other persons interested in the land proposed to 
be included in a town planning scheme. The Board desire 
again to emphasise this point. Sub-section (2) of Section 56 
of the Act enacts that provision shall be made by the Regula- 
tions ‘‘for securing co-operation on. the part of the local 
authority with the owners and other persons interested in the 
land proposed to be included 1n the scheme at every stage of 
the proceedings, by means of conferences and such other 
means as may be provided by the Regulations.’’ The Board 
have included provisions on this subject in the Regulations, 
which also contain provisions requiring notices to be given at 
various stages of the procedure to owners and other persons, 
including local authorities or companies, interested or 
affected, and facilities to be afforded to all such persons to 
place their views or objections before the local authority, or, 
at the later stage, the Board. 

In a case in which the owners of land propose a scheme 
for the adoption of the local authority, the Board consider 
it very desirable that the local authority should, before 
applying to the Board for authority to adopt the scheme, 
obtain from the owners definite information or undertakings 
on the question of any compensation which might become 
payable in respect of property injuriously affected by the 
scheme in the event of its becoming operative, whether in 
respect of property of the owners proposing the scheme or of 
the property of any other person. Under Section 58 (1) of 
the Act any compensation payable in accordance with the 
provisions of that section and Section 59 would be payable 
by ‘‘ the responsible authority ’’ referred to in Section 55 (2), 
that is to say, the authority who are to be responsible for 
enforcing the observance of the scheme and for the execution 
of any works which under the scheme or Part IT. of the Act 
are to be executed by a local authority. In regard also to a 
scheme proposel to be prepared by a local authority, it 
appears to be a matter of the greatest importance that these 
provisions as to compensation should be carefully borne in 
mind from the earliest stage of the proceedings and that, as 
in the case of the proposed adoption of a scheme, the local 
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authority should endeavour to secure definite agreements 
with any person who may be affected by the proposals. 

In regard to the provisions of Section 58 above-mentioned 
the Board are aware that questions have arisen as to the 
meaning to be attached to the words ‘‘ by the making of any 
[or a] town planning scheme ’”’ in Sub-Sections (1) and (3) of 
the section. The Board have no authority to determine the 
interpretation to be placed upon provisions in the Act, but 
they are advised that, in giving effect to the section, no loss 
in-value or gain in value of the property affecte 1 which is not 
due solely to the making of the scheme can be taken into 
account. . There will no doubt be exceptional cases, but as a 
general rule the loss or gain in value would seem to depend 
upon a comparison of the full value of the property imme- 
diately prior to and irrespective of the making of the scheme 
with the full- value of the property immediately after the 
making of the scheme, regard being had to tne provisions of 
Section 59 of the Act. 

In preparing the Regulations the Board have been 
desirous of limiting as far as possible the specific require- 
ments to be complied with for the purpose of an application 
to the Board for authority to prepare or adopt a town plan- 
ning scheme, and it does not appear to them that as a 
general rule it should be necessary for a local authority to 
incur much expense at this stage of the proceedings. 

The full development of the details of a scheme might, 
the Board consider, be reserved until after the preliminary 
stage is passed, at all events in the case of a scheme which is 
being prepared by the local authority. In ordinary circum- 
stances the Board would probably find it necessary or 
desirable to direct a local inquiry before giving the necessary 
authority to prepare or adopt a scheme, and the Board may 
here repeat what was stated in their circular letter of 
December 31, 1909, viz., that if it is thought that at any 
stage prior to the submission of a scheme for their approval 
the assistance or advice of any of the Board’s experts might 
tend to facilitate agreements with owners concerned or to 
save labour or expense, the Board will be quite ready to 
arrange for such assistance or advice being given. 

It will be observed that the Regulations require the pre- 
paration of maps at various stages of the proceedings in 
connection with a scheme. In Article 18 of the Regulations 
express provision is made under which the maps prepared in 


accordance with Article 14 or Article 15 may be used for the 
purposes of Article 18 and be marked as required by that 
Article, but such user would only be permissible if the maps 
required under the later Article would be identical in every 
respect with those previously prepared for the purposes of 
Article 14 or Article 15. This provision has been inserted 
with the view of saving the expense of preparing further 
maps, and the Board would not offer any objection to a 
similar course being followed, subject to similar conditions, 
as regards the use of Map No. 1 (required by Article 1 of the 
Regulations) in lieu of preparing a further map (Map No. 2) 
for the purpose of Article 4. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that a map which has been prepared and deposited 
to meet specific requirements of an Article of the Regulations 
should not be subsequently altered to meet the requirements 
of a subsequent Article. 

It was suggested to the Board that provision should be 
made in the Regulations for definite schemes of colouring 
being adopted in the preparation of the maps required by 
the Regulations, so as to provide for uniformity of practice 
in regard to the colouring of all maps relating to town 
planning schemes under the Act. 
garded it as practicable to carry out this suggestion, but 
they think it would be desirable that, in preparing the maps 
required at the several stages of a scheme, the local authority 
should as far as possible follow the same scheme of colouring 
throughout all the maps, so that, e.g., if a particular colour | 
is used to indicate some special feature on Map No. 1, the 
same colour should be used to indicate the same feature on 
any map at a later stage of the proceedings. 

Suggestions have been made that contour models of the 
areas proposed to be included in town planning schemes 
should be prepared. The Board have not considered it de-. 
sirable to include any provision on this matter in the 
Regulations, and they are disposed to think that it would 
not as a general rule be expedient to incur the expense of 
preparing such models, and that it would be found im prac-) 
tice that plans with contour lines drawn or coloured thereon 
so as to show the variations in the levels of the land would 
meet adequately the necessities of the case. : . 

Under Section 54 (1) of the Act, read with Section 55 
and the Fourth Schedule and Section 59 (2), it would be 
practicable to include in a town planning scheme provisions’ 
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restricting the use of certain areas of land to specified pur- 
poses, and it will be seen that the Regulations recognise the 
possibility of provisions of this character. To what extent 
the power should be used will be a matter for very careful 
consideration in each case, and the provisions of Sections 58 
and 59 of the Act in regard to compensation should be borne 
in mind in connection with the matter. The Board refer to 
this point at the present time’as they understand that some 
doubt has been expressed whether the Act authorises the 
‘inclusion in a scheme of provisions such as are here re- 
ferred to. 


__ Ii will be observed that the present Regulations do not 
include provisions ‘‘in relation to the carrying out of the 
scheme or enforcing the.observance of the provisions thereof ”’ 
(Section 56 (1) of the Act), or as to ‘‘ inquiries and reports as 
to the beginning and the progress and completion of works, 
and other action under the scheme’’ (Fifth Schedule, 3 (b) ). 
The Board propose to defer the making of any Regulations 
under these heads until they are in a better position for deter- 
mining the precise Regulations which may be desirable. 

The Board think it desirable that local authorities and 
others concerned in the making of a town planning scheme 
should realise at the outset that a considerable period must 
of necessity elapse between the time of the inception of a 
scheme and its final approval. The necessity of giving effect 
ito the clearly expressed intention of the Act in regard to 
affording persons interested or affected full opportunity of 
considering the proposals at all stages involves considerable 
delay, but the Board in settling the Regulations have made 
the periods for notices as short as possible, having due regard 
to the objects to be attained. So far as administrative action 
upon the part of the Board is concerned, they will endeavour 
to expedite as much as is practicable the dealing with appli- 
cations to them in regard to town planning schemes, but the 
careful consideration of a case in all-its aspects and the 
arrangements for the holding of the necessary local inquiries 
must necessarily take a substantial amount of time. 


TOWN PLANNING IN GREATER LONDON. 


| bres the auspices of the National Housing and Town 

Planning Council a conference was held on Friday, 
May 6, at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., to consider 
the powers and duties of local authorities in regard to town 
planning in Greater London under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909. The area involved was taken to be that 
lying within a 15-mile radius of Charing Cross ; and this is 
under the control of ninety authorities. 

Alderman William Thompson (Richmond, Surrey), in 
opening the proceedings as chairman, said that the sooner 
the relation was discussed of Greater London to town planning 
the better. The advantages of town planning were too obvious 
to require to be set forth. Extreme importance must be 
attached to a proper co-operation between the various authori- 
ties charged with carrying out the Act. If they do not co- 
operate it will be to their own individual disadvantage as 
well as to the disadvantage of the general public. Under the 
Act land owners also must be brought into co-operation with 
the local authorities; if this is not done either party can 
involve the other in a considerable amount of trouble and 
expense. The area to be dealt with by the conference was 
firstly that of the London County Council—the borough 
councils having no town planning powers. Outside that area 
the urban district and rural district councils exercise power. 
By arranging among themselves the authorities would be able 
to deal with those estates which overlap. In the many 
problems which lie ahead it was essential that no one 
authority should be predominant. London was great; but 
they on the outside called themselves Greater London. In 
settling what was to be done under the Act everybody should 
be considered. The urban councils are empowered to prepare 
a town plan not merely for their own areas, but also within the 
borders of another authority. The London County Council, 
which is the authority for London itself, can do the same for 
areas on its fringes. There was therefore absolute necessity 
for unison. The urban authorities are anxious to co-operate 
with the London County Council, though they are nervous of 
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doing anything which might result in their being over-ridden 
by the central body. With regard to the amenity of Greater 


London under this Act it was to be hoped that it would be | 
possible for the local authorities to link up the parks as has | 


been done in Vienna, and to form a kind of ring of open 


Future development will continue on the outer side of that 
ring. The people of London ought to have in view the pro- 
tection of the outer areas against the untrammelled expansion 
of bricks and mortar. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin proposed the first resolution :— § 


‘““This conference desires to draw the attention of all local 


authorities in the area of Greater London possessing statu- § 
tory powers under the town planning sections of the Housing 


and Town Planning Act to the great importance of these 


new powers as a means of securing the wise development of | 


the areas under their control. Further, this conference 
strongly urges each local authority to appoint a town plan- 


ning committee to consider these new powers and duties.’’ The } 
time had gone by, he said, to say much as to the advantages of § 
Local authorities in the past had learnt how j} 
helpless they were to adequately supervise the development of } 


town planning. 


their suburbs. They were often forced to give their approval 
to plans which just squeezed into the four corners of the by- 


laws, although the buildings would, when erected, constitute } 
a disgrace which would sooner or later have to be cleared away. | 


The Town Planning Act for the first time gives local authori- 


ties power to prevent schemes which arranged for forty or so | 
houses to the acre. It affords an opportunity to take a great | 


step towards the proper development of towns in England, 


and more especially towards the development of the largest | 
No authority 


and wealthiest city the world has ever known. 
could afford to sit still and do nothing towards the develop- 
ment of their area, if for no other reason than that should they 


remain passive, they would find the London County Council | 
trying to arrange their affairs for them. Then again the local | 
owners will perhaps be coming forward with schemes, and the | 
authority would find themselves unprepared to deal with § 


them. The Town Planning Procedure Regulations just issued 


by the Local Government Board provided ample opportuni- | 
The latter | 
should bear in mind that it was only by their taking into their | 
confidence the architects, surveyors and builders in their | 
district and making up their minds to pull together with them, | 
and by working in sympathy with adjacent authori- | 


ties for consultation between the local authorities. 


ties that the Act can be made a complete success. 


Mr. W. P. Harding, town clerk, Wood Green, said that 
this important Act would serve as a monument of one of the 
most illustrious ministers who ever presided over the Local | 


Government Board. Hitherto estates have been developed 
with sole regard to their own amenities, and with no regard 
to the interest or amenities of the district as a whole. 


mentioned Alexandra Park, which had been bought by ten or 
twelve local authorities. 

Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.1., said that the first thing a town 
planning committee should consider is what good property 
in the town or district is threatened by bad development in 
the proximity, and the best way generally in which good 
development can be encouraged, and existing good development 
preserved. The second thing was to bring the plan of the 
town or district up to date, marking all the new roads, finished 
or commenced. The third was to review the plans deposited 


but not approved, and also the’plans approved but not yet | 
carried out ; and to see if there is no urgency to apply for § 


powers in order to check undesirable development. The 
fourth was to consider the trend of development, the land 
likely to be next developed, and the most desirable way in 
which it should be developed. The fifth to consider the needs 
of communication and also as to road improvements that 
might not now be too extensive under the new powers the Act 
gives as to betterment, &c. In some districts it might be of 
great value to have traffic charts prepared in order to show 
the trend of traffic, and if any relief roads had already been 
carried out in the district, to consider whether they answered 
their purpose. The committee would have to consider the very 
important question of open spaces, seeing how existing ones 
answer their purpose and what are likely to be required in the 
future. Lastly, they would consider on what lines the develop- 
ment of the town or district has so far proceeded and as to 
what districts are therefore most easily to be retained and 
improved for various classes of property. 
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| meaning becomes apparent. 
spaces around London. The people of Frankfort have decided @ 
to create all round the town an agricultural belt, 1.e., a wide j 
space of open land, of forest land and of agricultural land. 


Local | 
authorities in preparing a scheme for their own areas must | 
for the future take into consideration what will be necessary | 
and desirable in a comprehensive scheme for Greater London. | 
As an instance of the advantage of co-operation Mr. Harding | 
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Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, the secretary to the Town Plan- | 


A ning Council, in alluding to the Act, remarked that the 


clauses seem to discourage town planning ; they must be read | 
carefully three or four times before even a glimmer of their 
They are a remarkable contrast | 
to the lucid French regulations. | 

Alderman Thompson, the chairman, said that when the 
Richmond town planning committee met for the first time 
there was much awkwardness, as each member wondered how 
they were to begin. But they finally came to the decision that 
they should commence by giving the surveyor a job. He was 
therefore instructed to draw up a preliminary report showing 
(a) land immediately in course of development; (6) land 
likely to be used ; (c) land that might eventually perhaps be 
used ; (d) land adjacent to all these ; (e) land in other districts 
which might be affected by their own scheme. 

Mr. R. Brown, surveyor, Southall-Norwood, complained 
that many of the ordnance maps, which it was suggested they 
should utilise, were twenty years old, and show green fields | 
where are now bricks and mortar. These ought to be brought 
up to date by the Government at their own expense. ‘The sur- 
veyors have already plenty to do without embarking on that 
extra work. 

Professor 8. D. Adshead said he had searched in the regu- 
lations for some reference as to the method of making a town 
plan and the extent of the area to be dealt with, but there did 
not seem to be anything about either point. It would be neces- 
sary, he thought, to go a good way outside the hard and fast 
lines of the Act. Those spots which are being developed on 
wrong lines would have to be treated at once, and, so as to 
avoid making a wrong plan, they would have to be made as 
small as possible. In the second stage it will be necessary to go 
outside the Act in considering the whole of the town in relation 
to authorities outside its area. In his opinion skeleton plans 
should be made after the small areas have been dealt with, 
showing the main traffic routes, and the delegation of certain 
portions for specific purposes. The part not likely to be 
developed at once could be left for later. The most natural 
way of grouping authorities was by their connection with the 
great traffic centres. 

Mr. A. Steele Sheldon, town clerk, Wimbledon, alluded to 
the valuable help received in such questions as were under con- 
sideration from their John Evelyn Society, which had for its 
object the making of the more beautiful. Many of its mem- 
bers did not take part in the ordinary public work. Such 
societies should be encouraged by other local authorities and. 
their help enlisted in the carrying out of the Town Planning 
Bill. 

The first resolution was carried, as also was the following: 
‘‘In view of the great need for securing harmonious action 
between all the Town Planning Authorities in the area of 
Greater London this Conference is of opinion that, when suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to enable these Local Authorities to 
appoint Town Planning Committees and to consider the 
reports of these committees, the President of the Local Goyern- 
ment Board should be asked to convene a conference of these 
Local Authorities to consider joint action in regard to those 
features of town planning which affect the development and 
amenities of Greater London as a whole.’? 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) deals chiefly with 
the domestic work to be found in the exhibition of the 
T-square Club, in the Academy of Fine Arts Building in 
Philadelphia, as to which our contemporary claims ‘‘ that in 
at least one branch of our architecture we have outstripped all 
other countries, viz. in our domestic work.”’ Although our 
present Royal Academy exhibition is not as a whole super- 
latively strong in domestic work, and does not contain the 
best work of some of our best men, we are prepared to advance 
that the examples of United States domestic architecture, 
illustrated by our contemporary, would not, in the opinion of 
an impartial and competent critic, be found to outstrip the 
Specimens of British design now to be seen on the walls of 
Burlington House. We do not claim superiority, but admit 
that modern American domestic design is refreshing, original 
and piquant, and that some excellent illustrations thereof are 
before us. 

_ La Construction Moderne (Paris) gives further illustra- 
tions of the new Magasins au Printemps, Paris, with more» 
details and views of its remarkable display of constructive 
and ornamental ironwork. In its description of old Paris, 
our contemporary now deals with the locality of le Marais. - 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an interesting 
paper by George W. Fuller ‘“ Concerning the corrosion of 
metals by water.’’ A curiosity is a combination roof truss of 
wood and iron for a skating rink, 90 feet across. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, May 21. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visit to Broomhall, Fife. 


Monday, May 23. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : Paper on ‘‘ The Art of the 
Monument,” by Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.1.B.A. 


Tuesday, May 24. 
Institute of Metals : Annual May Lecture ; Subject : ‘‘ Metallurgy 
in Japan,” by Professor Gowland, F.R.S., Vice-President, 


Thursday, May 26. 


Incorporated Society for Promoting the Building of Churches : 
Annual General Meeting. 


Surveyors’ Institution : Liverpool Meeting. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


ESUMING our examination of designs for domestic 
buildings, we come to Mr. P. Mortey Horper’s 
“St. Peter’s Vicarage, Haling,’’ a picturesque composi- 
ion with plastered walls and tile roofs. ‘‘ The Doone, 
Byfleet, Surrey,’’ by Messrs. CasttE & WARREN, 
issumes the guise of a cottage with plastered walls, a bit 
i half-timbering and thatched roof, turned into a house 
yy an added red brick entrance porch in a re-entering 
imgle. Mr. Cuarues R. Asupue sends a set of drawings 
thowing the lay-out of garden and ‘“‘ Reconstruction and 
\dditions, Woolstaplers’ Hall, Chipping Campden,”’ his 
wn residence and an interesting house. Mr. Franx B. 
DUNKERLEY’S ‘‘ Cragwood, Windermere,’’ seems a fairly 
ug house of irregular and rather strained composition. 
“Beechlaw, Puttenham, Surrey,’’ by Messrs. ForsyTH 
t Mauun, is a good drawing of a brick house with tile 
oof, modernly picturesque. Messrs. Harr & WarTeER- 
iousE exhibit the entrance of a block of flats in ‘‘ The 
-ryors, Hampstead,’’ which is stately without undue 
triving. Mr. James J. §. Nayztor in his “‘ House in 
ortland Place’’ as in the ‘‘ House in Upper Brook 
Street ’’ shows stone fronts of rather elaborate detail, too 
nuch of the character of modern municipal building 
Renaissance. 
_ Mr. Cuartes E. Matiows in a ‘‘ House and Garden 
+ Sunningdale ’’ makes a feature of a pleasant approach 
if steps and lily pond to a long house of two storeys and 
oof with projecting wings of one storey and gabled roofs 
vhich enclose a courtyard, an idea we remember seeing 
n @ design at the first Ideal Home Exhibition. Mr 
YEOFFRY Lucas in ‘‘ Proposed House near Godalming, 
Surrey,’’ has a simple plain brick design with a pedi- 
aented stone doorway in the centre flanked by slight pro- 
ections at the ends of the facade with hipped tile roofs. Mr. 
JourtNey M. Cricxmer’s ‘‘ Three Houses, Hampstead 
yarden Suburb,’’ is a picturesque and skilful treatment 
if small house design in brick and rough-cast, being the 
ree centre houses of a group forming part of a hexagon 
if eighteen houses. Mr. A. Vivian Jacxson’s “‘ House 
t Weybridge ’’ adopts an old-fashioned rendering of 
‘parse timbers and brick filling combined with tile hanging 
hat is a little affected. 
Mr. Ernest W. Marsyatit in a “ House near 
)xted, Surrey,’’ shows a pleasing composition of 
ilastered walls with red brick quoining and red brick 
Yessings to windows, tile hanging, and tile roofs. In 
“Hanger Hill, Sussex,’’ Mr. Epwarp T. Power has 
ather laboured to produce an effect of accidental mingling 
f stone base, red brick, and half-timber, but has quite 
‘aught the south country type, even to the stone slate 
oofs. ‘‘ Proposed House at Esher, Surrey,’’ by Mr. 
OHN N. R. Vira, is a truthfully-treated half-timbered 
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building with a brick ground storey relieved by a pro- 
jecting plastered bay. 

Mr. Artuur T. Bouton makes a bid for originality in 
“The Villa in the Warren, Ewhurst, Surrey,’’ which 
has an Italian cachet in its loggie and arcades, whilst the 
simplicity of his semicircular arches and a quaint cor- 
belled out upper storey suggests that his thought was 
tinctured by reminiscences of Romanesque work. Mr. 
Cuarues A. Bartin’s “‘ House at Guildford, Surrey,’’ 
has a two-gabled symmetrical front in half-timber over a 
stone ground storey, relieved from tameness and rendered 
picturesque by a cleverly introduced gable on the flank 
return. 

Mr. Ernest Newrown sends a sketch of the detail of 
part of the front of ‘‘ Upton Grey, Hants,’’ a study of a 
half-timber bay to a brick and tile hung fagade. Messrs. 
T. O. Fostsr & P. W. Lovett also send a detail of part 


of the ‘“‘ Xavierlan College Sanatorium, Mayfield, 
Sussex,’’ showing the entrance and a study in red brick 
and plaster. Mr. Epwarp F. C. Bucxury’s ‘‘ New 


Hall at 67 Queen’s Gate ’’ is rather tame and hackneyed 
in detail, and scarcely attains a moderate degree of excel- 
lence by the use of green marble columns. ‘‘ Proposed 
London House,’’ by Mr. L. Macponaup GILL, appears 
to be a mansion in Carrara ware, with blue bands to the 
two top storeys and a green tile roof, rather a striking 
conception ; but why mar the whole thing by introducing 
three commonplace red brick arches ? 

Mr. C. Wontner Smits shows in his ‘* Small Houses 
at Barnet ’’’ how even the suburban villa can be made 
beautiful by picturesque grouping, combination of Man- 
sard and normal roofing, brick and half-timber, and an 
occasional moderate expanse of plaster. In ‘* No. 84 
Harley Street ’’ Mr. Cuaupp W. Frrrier has cleverly 
obtained an agreeable effect in a necessarily flat-fronted 
house by recessing the centre and connecting the recess 
to the quasi-projections with circular curves. 

Mr. Water Cave in ‘‘ Ewelme Down, near Walling- 
ford,’’ gives us a charming old manor house with square 
tower and many gables, quite expressive of seventeenth- 
century feeling. Mr. H. Stanton WeBBER’s “‘ House at 
Ripon, Yorks.,’? was published in The Architect of 
March 11. The ‘‘ Tower and Garden House at Roynton 
Cottage, Rivington,’’ by Mr. Tuomas H. Mawsoy, looks 
like a tower on a city wall, ‘say at Rothenburg, a quite 
medieval effect being attained by the skilful use of varied 
levels in the garden and its accessories. “‘ Extensions 
to House in Northumberland,’’ by Messrs. OLiIver, 
Lrezson & Woop, is a study of a plastered house with 
stone bays and square stone dressings to windows and a 
slated roof. 

‘* Great Roke, Witley, Surrey: the Entrance Front,’’ 
by Messrs. H. T. Bucxuanp & E. H. Farmer, is a pic- 
turesque house, somewhat severe in tone, which would 
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show to better advantage if the drawing were less hard. 
‘“ The Moorings, Sunningdale,’ by Messrs. T. E. Couu- 
curr & S. Hamp, is an exceedingly picturesque stone 
house with rubble walling and a quaint overhanging 
timber gallery. Mr. Wauter Tapper in “‘ Kastham 
Grange ’’ has contrived to make a comparatively small 
house look big by long and narrow blocks at right angles. 
‘‘ Staplefield Place, Sussex,’’ by Messrs. C. H. Charron 
& E. Buack, is a regular Norman Suaw type of house, 
with brick and stone mixture on the ground storey and 
half-timber and hung tiling above, with plenty of gables. 
A plastered house in brick plinth with red-brick arches and 
sills to windows and outside green shutters is made quite 
satisfactory by Mr. D. G. Rounp in “ Baskets, Col- 
chester,’’ with projecting bays and loggia between, the 
whole surmounted by a yellow tile roof of simple and 
quiet form, effective by the use of wide overhanging 
eaves. 

Mr. Anprew N. PRENTICE is not at his best in ‘* The 
Manor House, Motgrove, Gloucestershire,’’ although 
this is a big stone house of true Gloucestershire type. 
The bird’s-eye view, although it shows the bigness of the 
house, does not favour the design. ‘‘ Hast Weald, 
Bishop’s Avenue, Hampstead,’’ by Messrs. H. V. 
AsHuEY & W. Newmay, is an excellent study in brick- 
work, symmetrical yet picturesque. Mr. Artuur P. 
Srarkny has given much effort to the production of a 
symmetrical plan in his ‘‘ House, North Bedfordshire,’’ 
and at the same time has achieved piquancy by the intro- 
duction of flanking loggie as outdoor parlours, one open- 
ing from the drawing-room and the other from the 
dining-room. The scheme of the garden is well worked 
out in alignment with the house. ‘“‘ Alterations and 
Additions to Shirenewton Hall, Chepstow,’’ by Mr. 
Norman Eviuu, has quite a Scots flavour about it, with 
the dourness relieved by a Jacobean arcaded loggia. 

Mr. Arruur Kuren’s ‘‘ Wildshaw, Limpsfield,’’ is a 
picturesque moderate-sized house with a gabled oriel in 
hung tiling for its central feature—if we may use the 
term central in an unsymmetrical composition—in which 
an octagonal bay on one side makes a further note of 
interest. Asymmetry, however, is not in this case de- 
structive of balance. ‘‘ Graythwaite Hall, Cheshire,’’ 
by Mr. Frank B. DunKERLEY, is a study in half-timber 
with a multiplicity of gables, but does not conform 
rigidly to the usual Cheshire type. Mr. Grorce L. Sut- 
cLIFFE’s ‘‘ North-west View of a House’’ shows two 
wings in plaster with brick plinth meeting at right angles, 
with two gables hobnobbing in the re-entry angle and an 
entrance on splay, a piquant bit of composition. Mr. 
JOHN GREAVES in his ‘‘ House at Sidmouth, Devon,’’ 
presents a pretty little drawing in coloured chalks of 
simple plastered walls and much roof, studiously irre- 
gular, a glorified cottage. 

‘* Hill Close, Braunton, North Devon,’’ by Mr. 
G. A. E. Scuwase, shows how a severe and even plain 
building may be relieved and saved in character, in this 
case by carrying up a bay and high parapets to the foot 
of a gable. Mr. Grorae HornsBiower’s “‘ Cottages, 
North Wales: Frontage to Street,’’ is a tiny coloured 
drawing of the elevation of a row of two-storey cottages, 
and is a lesson to those who are ambitious of finding a 
place on the crowded Academy walls. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
In His Most Gracious Majesty Kina Grorcr V. we have 
a monarch who has already as Prince of Watzs given 
proof of not only interest but critical appreciation of 
architecture. The last two Building Trades Exhibitions, 
held at Olympia under the management of Mr. H. 
GrREVILLE Monrcomery, were visited by our present 
Kine and Queen Mary, when it was remarked by those 
who had the honour of coming in contact with their 
Royal Highnesses that the visit was not simply due to 
the gracious condescension that we have become accus- 
tomed to expect from members of our Royal Family, but 
was a genuine pleasure to competent and qualified 
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observers of whatever good or beautiful things were to | 
found in modern architecture. With such experience ; 
this, coupled with the remembrance of the recent honor 
of patronage bestowed upon the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, we may be certain that the art of architectu 
will receive due recognition and encouragement at ¢] 
hands of our present Sovereign, and that the loyal 
and affection of all who practise that art will be unhes 
tatingly given to Kina GrorcE and QuEEN Mary. 


Tue Incorporated Church Building Society has pu 
lished as a reprint from the Church Builder the valuab 
series of recommendations made by Mr. W. D. Carog 
to the causes and evidences of decay in church building 
The purport of Mr. Caron’s articles is expressed in 4] 
title of the reprint, ‘‘ A Manual of First Aid for Arek 
diaconal and other Inspections,’’ and this is admirab 
adapted for primary instruction not only for archdeacon 
but for all clergy and churchwardens who have ; 
ancient edifice in their care and keeping. 


THE valuable work that has been done since its form 
tion by the Hellenic Society has prompted the foundatic 
of a similar Society for the Promotion of Roman Studie 
the object of which is to deal with the archeology, a1 
and history of Italy and the Roman Empire down 
about a.D. 700 by publishing a journal, forming a librar 
holding meetings, assisting (as soon as funds allow) # 
British Schcol at Rome, and generally promoting 1% 
better knowledge and understanding of the Roman worl 
A rich field is open to the new Society, and we doubt n 
that its success will be immediate, for spite of all th 
has been done by many independent investigators the 
are many gaps to be filled between the plots that ha 
been worked, which co-ordinated efforts such as may | 
expected from a well-organised association can alo 
unite into a well-explored field and render complete o 
knowledge of the art and archeology of the Roma 
Republic and Empire. 


LivERPOOL is, of all the cities of England, the mo 
closely in touch with the United States, and according 
the most strongly-coloured by. American thought ar 
manners ; hence it is natural that in Liverpool there shou 
be rising the first genuine sky-scraper in England, i 
new building for the Royal Liver Society. The ci 
building surveyor, Mr. Joun ALEXANDER, is wise enoug 
in his annual report, to direct the attention of Liverpool 
citizens to the desirability of powers being taken, as th 
could be by the adoption of the Public Health Act Amen 
ment Act, 1907, to control the heights of buildings. / 
we have said before, the man who erects a sky-serap 
‘‘jumps the claim,’’ and his fellow-townsmen haye ~ 
suffer, for his benefit, the loss of air and light to whi 
they are entitled. 


ANOTHER unpleasant result of the multiplication | 
sky-scrapers, which is now causing serious uneasiness 
the minds of New Yorkers, is the terribly congested sta 
of such important thoroughfares as Broadway and Fit 
Avenue when the mammoth buildings simultaneous 
disgorge their thousands of occupants at certain hours. 
the day, rendering locomotion almost impossible. 1 
city of Liverpool will therefore be well advised to mip 
the bud the rapid growth skyward of future buildings. 


Tue case of Measures Bros. Lrp. v. MBASURES 
not only interesting to the building trade as affecting 
well-known firm of engineers, but lays down an importa 
point of law in respect of service with limited compame 
Briefly, the defendant was a director of the company ! 
a term of years, with an extension at his option for 
further term. Before the term expired the compa! 
came into the hands of a receiver, and an order was ma 
for compulsory winding up. Hence the defendant w 
automatically dismissed and then started in business f 
himself. The company applied for an injunction ' 
restrain him from so doing, and Mr. Justice Joy 
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refused the application. On appeal, the Master of the 
Rolls and Lord Justice KenNEpy upheld the decision of 
Mr. Justice Joyce and Lord Justice Bucxiey dissented. J 
Accordingly the appeal failed. 


been ignorant of the existence of such interesting instances 
of architecture. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Grorae | 
Arrcnison, R.A., on Monday last, in his eighty-fifth | 
year. His practice as an architect was in his early years 
largely shaped by the inheritance from his father of the 
position of architect to the St. Katharine’s Dock Com- 
pany, and it was not till the erection of Sir FreprricK 
LeIGHTON’s house that he had an opportunity of showing 
his ability as an artist. He was an example of the learned 
student, particularly of Classical architecture, which fitted 
him eminently for the position he held for many years of 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy. He was 
President of the Royal Institute 6f British Architects for 
the years 1896-9. 
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NOTES‘AND SKETCHES ON ARCHITECTURE 
ROUND EDINBURGH. 


i sketches were made in the immediate neigh- /' ba 
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SomE CORBENING 


THE TOWN HAL 
MUSSELBURGH 


bourhood of Edinburgh, which is, lke the city itself, ¥ 
singularly rich in excellent examples of old architecture. 
Those that form the subject of this article are by no means 
the only ones, but they will serve to show the individuality 
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Musselburgh.Besides being historically most in- 
teresting owing to its close connection with Scottish 
national history, Musselburgh is also of great interest 


and charm of Scotch work. They may also give an added 
terest to anyone visiting the locality who has hitherto 
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architecturally. The town hall, the spire of which is 
perhaps the town’s most striking feature, is the work of 
Dutch fishermen who had settled there in the fifteenth 
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tower. This tower dates back before Snron’s time, anc 
was probably one of those simple square towers whic] 
give us in these peaceful days a very good idea of th: 
different state of things prevalent in Scotland in thi 


century. The municipal buildings form a charming group 
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and are quite continental in their general appearance. 
There are also many old tile-roofed houses in the town, 
which give it a pleasing touch of colour. 
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Pinkie House, Musselburgh.—Scotland owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Seron family for endowing her with many 
fine specimens of architecture. ALEXANDER SEToN, Earl of 
Dunfermline and Chancellor of Scotland, erected the prin- 
cipal parts of Pinkie House in 1618, to which various 
additions have taken place at later dates. His original 
design appears never to have been completed, as the 
mansion was evidently intended to form a square with a 
central court. Especially noteworthy are the square 
turrets to the lower part of the building, which are hap- 
pily contrasted with the slender angle turrets of the 


buildings again claim one’s interest. 
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fifteenth century. Protection was essential to the 


Scottish baron, and he sought it in height and narrowness; 
but in the seventeenth century increasing prosperity and 
public safety led to an expansion in architectural develop- 
ment which prompted him to make ornamental additions 
to his ancestral halls. 
in Pinkie House. 


This phase is admirably illustrated 


North Berwick.—At North Berwick the municipal. 
The old parish 
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church erected in the seventeenth century is now in ruins, . 
the tower being practically all that remains. Within a 
little distance of North Berwick are several old castles. 
Saltcoats Castle shows well the high arched recess into 
which the drawbridge would be drawn up in time of siege. | 
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Much of the building was used as a quarry some 100 years 
ago, and the demolition of it seems to have given some 
trouble, as the walls were said to be “‘ seathed i in steel. ’ 

Fenton Tower was erected in 1575 by Sir Joun Car- 
MICHAEL, a Scottish worthy who was generally occupied in 
Border raids. 


The site is a well- Me Suet one, as from its 
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walls the surrounding country can be surveyed for a con- 
siderable distance. 
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Peffer Mill, quite close to Edinburgh, is well worth a 
visit from anyone who, having little time to spare, would 
Wish to see a typical old Scotch mansion-house. Its 
present surroundings do not do it credit, and it is no 
longer a country gentleman’s residence, but its charm 
still remains and it is well worthy of study, and would 
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be an excellent example from which to make measured 
drawings. 

Rosslyn Chapel.—It must be admitted that, archi- 
tecturally, Rosslyn Chapel is a little disappointing. The 
elaboration of its detail and the variety of its parts go far, 
it is true, to make this building full of interest, but its 
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lack of symmetry and proportion give one a bad impres- 
sion from the first. The builders of Rosslyn wished to 
make a big show for their money, and were also deter- 
mined to put no ornament where it would not be seen. 
A fine building is undoubtedly the outcome of a lofty ideal, 
and buildings like Melrose Abbey, even where the 
darkened crypt is richly ornamented in the belief that with 
Gop there is neither light nor darkness, produce a more 
favourable impression on the beholder, and are un- 
doubtedly finer examples of art. The Gothic architecture 
of Rosslyn cannot be assigned to any particular period. 
Mouldings and ornament of all kinds and types are to 
be found, and throughout the flying buttresses, pinnacles, 
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tracery, and other members of this building an endless 
variety and profusion of detail predominate. Time and 
weather have somewhat subdued the superabundance of 
detail, and although Rosslyn Chapel cannot be put for- 
ward as a good example of Gothic architecture, it is well 
worth a, visit. 

Rosslyn Castle.—Situated in a thickly-wooded glen, 
and accessible only from a bridge, Rosslyn Castle mtist 
have been admirably adapted for a siege, provided that 
plenty of the necessaries of life were to hand. Patrolling 
enemies would not notice it as they rode through the sur- 
rounding country, and no doubt this reason had much to 
do with the choice of this site, but it seems that the castle 
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could have been easily beleaguered from the rising ground 
to the north. 

Craigmillar Castle-—A more ideal site for a fortified 
building could not have been chosen than the ridge some 
three miles to the south of Edinburgh on which Craig- 
millar Castle stands. From its elevated position a good 
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i CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE 


EPINBURGH . 


look-out could be kept, while its healthy surroundings 
have recommended it as a country retreat for Sovereigns 
desiring a change of air and rest after the gay Court life 


of Holyrood. 
keep forms the centre and is surrounded by a high ex- 
ternal wall, the angles of which terminate in circular 
bastions which command the intervening curtain wall. 
One of these bastions is shown in the sketch. These fine 
old Scotch castles, rising like watchful sentinels over the 
surrounding country, give Scotland a type of architecture 


As usual with Scotch castles, a square 


which no other country can show. Built in days when 
every man’s hand was against his neighbour, and when 
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the ever-dreaded English hovered like a storm-cloud on’ 
the Border, their narrow, windowless keeps, crowned by 
corbelled turrets and crow-stepped gables, are the embodi-| 
ment of strength and security. 

Corstorphine Church.—Founded in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by a Sir Joun Forrester, this little church some! 
three miles out of Edinburgh well repays a visit. ad 
cannot be said that it is a good example of any particular) 
style, and the pinnacles to the buttresses are heavy and 
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out of keeping; but there is an air of unobtrusiveness and 
modesty about this little church which goes far to re- 
commend it. The roof is of particular interest, being | 
covered with old grey flagstone. The church was 
thoroughly and conscientiously restored in 1905. The 


roof may be compared to that at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, | 
Yorkshire. oa | 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF BATH. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


T the end of Brock Street stands the stately Crescent, with 
its ample and beautiful surroundings of lawn and park. | 

The work was begun in 1767 and finished in about eight years’ 
time. It was carried out by the younger Wood. The) 
Crescent is elliptical on plan, and is 538 feet across its major | 
axis. The central and two end houses are emphasised by the | 
coupling of the Ionic columns. A plain basement storey 
supports a large Ionic order 2 feet 6 inches in diameter and | 
22 feet 6 inches high, running through two storeys over, with, 
an entablature 5 feet high, the total height from pavement 
to parapet being 47 feet, or 5 feet higher than the Circus. 
Over this is an open balustrade, and originally the roof was) 
covered with stone tiles, as were all the other houses in Bath. 
In the elevation I have shown the window openings with the 
original bars, and it is to be noticed that neither here nor 
in the Circus are there any mouldings round the openings. 
The face of the masonry between the columns is worked square) 
and not to the sweep of the curve, as might be supposed ; the 
effect of the flat face is, however, scarcely noticeable, and 
an enormous saving of labour is effected. The same principle) 
is applied to the Circus, where it cannot be detected at all. 
In the interior the increased height of the rooms produces 

a much colder and less comfortable appearance, and the 
window-heads are generally 2 feet below the ceilings, which 
causes the upper part of the room to be dark. About twenty- 
seven years before this plasterwork had begun to take the 
place of wood panelling upon the walls, the panels being 
generally divided by a cable moulding, and the oak staircases 
were fast disappearing, giving place to those of iron and stone. 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on April as 
by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I,B.A. 


m May 20, 1910.] 


io. ornament of the internal finishings and decorations 


became most elaborate, though the cornices occasionally de- 
generated into meaningless compositions. The ceilings are 
the most beautiful features, and vary from strictly geometrical 
patterns to a quite naturalesque treatment. 

The fireplaces are often entirely of marble, statuary ané 
Sienna being most frequently used. 

About the year 1762 Milsom Street was begun, and soon 
became the principal shopping centre of the city and noted 
for many miles round. The ground floor, especially on the 
west side, had at first segmental bow windows. The central 
windows of the first floor have pedimented or other ornamental 
heads. The most important group of houses, and probably 
that first built, is on the east side, and was called Somerset- 
shire Buildings. In this group of five houses the centre and 
two end ones are projected forward from the main line of 
street sufficiently to take a three-quarter column of the 
Corinthian order, and the middle house has, in addition, a 
segmental projection. In this house there is a magnificent 
ceiling, one of the finest in Bath. 

Behind the houses just below this group stood the Octagon 
Chapel, built by T. Lightholder, or Lightoler, as he is styled 
on the engraved plans, which are copied from those in the 
British Museum. It was opened in 1767. The interior is 
planned as an octagon of about 53 feet in diameter, with four 
semi-circular recesses, the whole being contained within a 
square. The gallery was supported on eight stone Ionic 
columns, some 10 feet high, with finely-carved caps, and the 
cove above the octagon springs at about 29 feet from the floor, 
with a smaller cove, a drum and a semi-circular roof on the 
top, but the roof was not executed exactly as shown in the 
original section. The plaster decoration is in the Adams 
manner. In Old Bond Street near here there is another good 
ceiling. 

The younger Wood’s chief work was the Assembly Rooms, 
built in a dignified and simple style, and with the chimneys 
more carefully designed than in the earlier buildings of the 
century. They were begun on May 4, 1769, and finished in 
October, 1771, being built with a capital of seventy shares 
of the value of 300/. apiece on the Tontine principle, the 
building thus costing over 20,000/., which was a large sum 
for that day. The plan is an admirable one, with an outer 
portico, an inner hall flanked by retiring-rooms on either 
side leading into an octagonal vestibule beyond, from which 
the large ball-room is entered on one side, the tea-room on the 
other, and the octagon-room on the third, all these rooms being 
en suite. 

The ball-room, 104 feet long by 41 feet wide and 42 feet 
high, is divided into three parts. The substructure and the 
order over are hollow behind to allow of the raising and lower- 
ing of vertical sliding shutters for darkening the room in the 
daytime. The great cove is 11 feet 6 inches high, and from 
each of the five flat panels in the ceiling are hung magnificent 
eut-glass chandeliers. The three divisions of this room are 
too nearly alike to be satisfactory, and the order is dwarfed 
by the immense cove at the top. 

The tea- or concert-room is 66 feet long, and of the same 
width and height as the ball-room, with an orchestral gallery 
at one end running the whole width of the room, where there 
is a fine ironwork grille of the period. 

Alfred Street was built by Wood about the year 1768, and 
there is an interesting doorway here known as King Alfred’s 
Doorway, from the bust of the monarch over, who is supposed 


_ to have surrounded the city of Bath with walls and gates. 


The ironwork shows the stand for the oil-lamp at the top and 
the extinguishers on either side, in which the link boys might 
“do out ”’ their torches. The delicate treatment of the stone 
carving round the doorway shows quite a new departure from 


_ what we have seen up to the present. 


Pulteney Bridge seems to have been the only work of the 


famous Robert Adam in Bath. It was erected about 1770 


| 


_ is upon the very line laid down by him. 


for the purpose of giving access from the city to the Bathwick 
Estate, which belonged to William Pulteney, and for the 
laying out of which Robert Adam got out many designs which 
are now in the Soane Museum. The present Pulteney Street 
i It is probable that 
political reasons influenced Pulteney in favour of local talent, 
for he was at this time standing as a Member for Bath. 
The drawings before you are from Robert Adam’s collection 


in the Soane Museum. Three segmental arches span the 


| river, and are turned in single rings of stone. 


The upper 


part is occupied by a range of shops. The porticoes at the 


| ends, long since taken down, must have formed a fine approach 


to the bridge. Fortunately, one of Malton’s drawings 
| Temains to show us what it was like. There have been many 
_ alterations, both on the river and street side of this bridge. 


} 
| 
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| the building was completed about 1778. 
| strongly influenced by that of Robert Adam, but its detail is 


| two Woods. 


| the Ionic and Composite styles. 
| ing of the two outer windows. 
| isoflead. The width of the facade is 85 feet. 


| rest of the wall. 
| angles, and all the columns are widely spaced, with arched 
1 recesses and large plaster discs set alternately in the spaces 


| fireplace, together with an original basket grate. 
| character is one in Nelson Place East. 


detail. 
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About 1765 the Corporation had determined to build a 
new town hall and markets in High Street in place of Inigo 
Jones’s hall, which stood in the middle of the Market Place, 
and amongst those who were asked to prepare plans were 
Lightoler, John Wood, Jones, the city surveyor, and Thomas 
Attwood. That Attwood had considerable capacity is shown 
by a building which he erected in 1772 as a prison in Grove 
Street, and in which he follows an earlier manner. The 
building must be judged of as a three-storey building only, 
for it was intended that a road should lead up to the central 
opening in the rusticated portion, which was designed not as 
a window opening, but as the main entrance to the building. 
Attwood was by trade a plumber, and amongst his other works 
he carried out the Paragon, Oxford Row, and the City Water- 
works. There was considerable discussion about the plans 
for the Guildhall, but on February 11, 1768, the foundation- 
stone of the new building, which had been designed by him, 
was laid by William Chapman, Mayor. The cost was to be 
6,5001. After this work went on slowly for six or seven years, 
because some of the tenants on the site were unwilling to give 
up their leases. In addition to this a question was raised 
as to the advisability of proceeding with the plans in hand. 
All this was, however, ended by the unhappy death of Att- 


| wood, who was crushed by falling timbers while some of the 
| old houses on the site were being pulled down. 
| wards Thomas Baldwin, who appears to have been a clerk in 


Shortly after- 
Attwood’s office, offered a new plan. This was accepted, and 
Baldwin’s work is 


debased and it lacks the strength and vigour of that of the 
Still, as a whole it is a distinctly fine building, 
on almost entirely new lines, and with excellent proportions. 


| The basement is rusticated, with the central portion vermi- 


culated as well, and the order over this part is a blending of 
A good feature is the recess- 
The figure of Justice at the top 


Although the mouldings are attenuated and poor, they 


| lend themselves satisfactorily to the internal treatment. 


Here there is much fine plasterwork, well preserved, and there 


| is a very characteristic iron baluster in the staircase, which 
| is of oak. 


The banqueting-hall is treated with a low sub-plinth 


| 3 feet 5 inches high, and the engaged columns, which are of 


the Corinthian order and exhibit a Greek feeling in the 
capitals, are set on pedestals which stand forward from the 
There are quarter columns in the four 


over. Above is a cove which is ornamented in parts by a 
group of sunk lines, and the ornamentation in the large 
circular panels on the ceiling is very elaborate. The pro- 
portions of the wall treatment are exceptionally good. 

In 1775 Wood rebuilt the hot bath at the end of Bath 
Street, and two years later published a small monograph on 
it. In1779 he built Hardenhuish Church, near Chippenham. 


| It is square on plan with an apse at the east end and a steeple 


at the west end. Neither the elder nor the younger Wood 


| were, however, much employed in ecclesiastical work. 


Reverting to the buildings in Bathwick, Argyle Street 
was in building in 1789, and here there still remain two good 
shop fronts executed in woodwork, and in one is a fine wooden 
Of the same 


Laura Place was begun in 1788, and Pulteney Street about 
the same time. The former was by Baldwin, and on the latter 
both he and Eveleigh were engaged. The street is imposing in 
general effect, but poor in detail. It is 100 feet wide from 
house to house and 1,100 feet long, and is terminated at the 
end by the Sydney Hotel, which was built by Harcourt Masters 


| in 1796, when the Sydney Gardens were also laid out by him. 


Among other works by Eveleigh were Grosvenor Hotel 
and Bailbrook House. The former was built in 1790 and had 
immense gardens attached. It cost upwards of 10,000/., but 


| lay unfinished for many years. 


The history of the Pump-room is too long to be given in 
In 1785 Baldwin erected the northern colonnade at 
a cost of 130 guineas, and in May 1788 the foundation-stone 


| of the new private, or King’s baths, was laid by the Mayor, 


and the building begun by Baldwin. The original drawing, 
which shows the facade facing Stall Street, is done in line, 
with the masonry tinted in light stone colour and the shadows 
washed in with blue black. The scale is an arbitrary one, 
and the drawing is undated, but the name of T. Baldwin 
appears on the back. 

It is not known who designed the west end of the Pump- 
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room. William Reveley, a pupil of Sir William Chambers, 
gave drawings to the Corporation between 1791 and 1793, and 
the sum. of 27]. 9s. 6d. was paid to him fo. these, but he pro- 
bably did nothing further. 
general scheme is Baldwin’s, but that after his dispute with 
the Corporation, John Palmer finished it, and so says a guide 


north side. 

The interior of the Pump-room has a Corinthian order 
with segmental recesses at each end and elliptical lights at 
the top of the room between the columns. This room would 


have shown a better proportion had the columns been less 


heavy and set upon a sub-plinth. 

Under the great scheme for rebuilding this portion of the 
city by the Act of 1789 Bath Street, Cheap Street, and Union 
Street were all built by Baldwin. Of these Bath Street is the 


most interesting piece of work, with its Ionic colonnades @ 


forming a covered walk from one end of the street to the 
other. 

The Cross Bath at the west end is also by him. 

Among some of the latest buildings of the century were 
Camden Crescent, built on an elevated piece of ground over- 
looking the London Road, and a great deal of work on the 
northern slopes above the Royal Crescent, where John Palmer 
built St. James’s Square, Lansdown Crescent, and All Saints 
Chapel. He also designed the fagade of Kensington Chapel 
on the London Road. Some years earlier he had, together 
with his partner Jelly, rebuilt St. James’s Church 

The styles of the eighteenth century may be divided into 
three groups—that of the first twenty-five years, when the 
houses had gabled roofs and facades with large sash windows 
surrounded by bolection mouldings, and when the interiors 
were panelled with wood and the rooms small and com- 
fortable ; the next fifty years, when the work was modelled on 
the Classic Palladian manner, with a rusticated basement, a 
two-storeyed order, a crowning cornice and parapet, and a 
Mansard or curb roof over, while the interior became spacious 
and dignified, and plasterwork was brought into general use ; 
and the last twenty-five years, when the free manner of 
Robert Adam came into vogue, and the strong methods of the 
earlier times gave way to detailed and abundant decoration. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney, proposing a vote of thanks to 
the author for his paper, said one point he would like to ask 
about was with reference to the original lay-out of Bath. 
Had the lecturer a contour map by any chance ? 

Mr. Mowsray Green: No, I have not one here. 

Mr. Macartney, continuing, said one of the most interest- 
ing points to him was how Wood took advantage of the shape 
of the ground on which Bath was placed. Wood started with 
Queen Square, and then he went straight along the adjoin- 
ing tongue of land until he came to a fairly level site. He 
planned his work according to the contour of the ground, a 
precedent which should be borne in mind when we were con- 
sidering modern schemes for town-planning. If the improve- 
ments Wood carried out in Bath were the architect’s own 
speculation, he thought the lecturer might be able to give 
them some particulars as to their origin. He wished also to ask 
Mr. Green about the old buildings near the Cross Baths ; 
he thought they were older than those shown on the screen. 

Mr. GREEN said he would have liked to have shown some 
of the old buildings built about 1690 and 1710; they were 
older than Wood’s work, but he did not possess illustrations 


of them. He did not know by whom they were built, and it 1 


was difficult to say that an architect was responsible for 
them. 

Mr. C. H. B. QUENNELL seconded the vote of thanks, and 
alluded to the late Mr. Brydon, who was, he said, wholly in 
sympathy with the work of the eighteenth century in Bath. 
The city was interesting to the speaker because it represented 
the first examples of houses built in terraces and blocks, and 
it always recalled to him Sheridan’s plays. As houses to live 
in, he thought the buildings in Bath were about as uncom- 
fortable as one could find, and as models exhibited to students 
of architecture they exposed what should be seriously and 
sincerely avoided, and he hoped the A.A. student would not 
design Wood houses. 

Mr. H. A. Hatt agreed with the last speaker, and said 
the buildings in Bath seemed suitable only as a background 
to the life and fashions of Georgian days. The city was a 
gloomy one, and seemed to need such accessories as Sedan 
chairs and men and women dressed in colours. As a 
retrospect it was very charming, as a reality he did not 
appreciate it. 

The PResIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks to the meet- 
ing, said that although he did not think the architecture of 
Bath merited serious attention, yet they were grateful to Mr. 
Green for haying given them such an interesting paper, and 
he felt during the reading of it that if they had men like the 
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It is more than hkely that the 


t failed to see the dull monotony of those houses. 
of 1823. Palmer almost certainly added the portico on the ™ 


“MmHE AMERICAN ARCHITECT” 


} St. Walburg’s Church at Zutphen. 
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author who would study as carefully the architecture of other 
towns what a wonderful collection of architectural and 
archeological knowledge would be gained for them. 

Mr. GREEN, in his reply, said Wood was a genius in so far 
as he represents in his houses the manners of the period. He 
He had lived 
in Bath for twenty-five years, and he appreciated the city 
more and more every year. Nor did he agree that the houses 
were impossible or hopeless to live in, for he knew many 
which had most cheerful rooms. 

The PrrestDENT moved the adjournment of the meeting 
until Tuesday, May 31 (5.30 p.m.), to receive the report of 
the scrutineers on the result of the voting on the proposed 
amendment to the constitutton and by-laws of the Association. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


(New York) has 
apparently determined for once to give us examples of 


1 how bad modern American architecture can be on occasion. 
| Bethany Memorial Church, New York, is a horror, but to 
1 show that it is not unique we have also Van Nest Chapel and 
1 a shop building on Fulton Street, both in New York, and 


equally dreadful. 
La Construction Moderne (Paris) shows an example of 


| the infelicity, as we think, of modern French country house 


design in a villa at Bois-le-Roi, of which M. Cuinat is the 
architect. 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) fills most of its current number 
with a historical and descriptive account, well illustrated, of 
Some details of a modern 
house at Dordrecht are interesting. 

The Architectural Record (New York) gives an account of 


1 the work of Messrs. N. Le Brun & Sons, the architects of the 
/ Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, New York, the cathe- 
1 dral of SS. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, and many other 
| buildings, varied in the eclecticism of their style as in their 
| purpose. 
) by Jas. Gamble Rogers, dignified and sedate externally, 


No. 1 East 75th Street or Fifth Avenue Mansion, 


contains a plethora of luxurious and costly detail internally. 
“The Wild Men of Paris’ is a sketch of the latest revolt 


| amongst French painters, who want to do something as 
| different as possible from anything that has been done before 
i by acknowledged artists. 


The results so far are ludicrous, but 
so at one time was pre-Raphaelitism. dak 
The Architectural Review (New York) has a description, 


] well illustrated, of a charming ‘‘ unknown Maryland manor,” 


Montebello, built at the close of the eighteenth century. 


| Illustrations, including geometrical drawings and details, are 


given of one of Messrs. Carrere & Hastings’s buildings, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington ; also of a relief station of 


i the Boston City Hospital, by Mr. Edward Percy Dana. 


Berliner Architekturvelt (Berlin) gives this month some 


| examples of buildings for the housing of several official 


bureaucratic departments, such as the City Gas Department of 


1 Berlin and Land-banks at Posen and Brandenburg, also a 


German ‘‘ Rowton House,’’ ‘‘ Ledigenheim’’ at Charlotten- 


j burg, and some more of the designs submitted in the com-_ 
| petition for the extension of A. Wertheim’s stores. 


we 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Action by the Society of Architects. ; : 
Srr,—With regard to the recent unsuccessful application 


I of this Society for an injunction to prevent the unauthorised 
i use of the distinctive initials ‘‘ M.S.A.,”’ referred to in your 
I columns at the time, will you kindly allow me to make 
| known through the same medium the fact that my Council has 


decided to appeal against the decision then given.— Yours 
faithfully, C. McArtruur Butter, Secretary, 
May 17, 1910. The Society of Architects. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RESIDENCE AT WARWICK.—COTTAGE ERECTED AT MELDRETH.— 
COTTAGE ERECTED AT MILFORD-ON-SEA. 


UR plates this week are illustrative of the work of Mr. 
P. Moruey Horper, and show houses built now 
some time ago. 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
IX.—INSULATION (continued). 


JLOORS which are to stand rough usage or to carry heavy 

weights must be of stronger construction than the walls. 
This extra strength will in most cases be quite sufficiently 
obtained by using, say, 9-inch by 3-inch bearers, instead of 
making these 6 inches by 2 inches, like the studding round the 
walls. The sheeting would at the same time be stiffened up 
by putting in strong T. and G. flooring boards in place of 
the ordinary matching. This method has the double ad- 
vantage of giving the necessary increased strength and simul- 
taneously bringing up the insulation efficiency at the point 
where it 1s most required. 

The construction, assuming an existing floor of good con- 
crete, would now be as follows :—First, battens about 3 inches 
by 1 inch would be laid on the rough floor. On these would 
be fixed a layer of 1 inch or 14-inch T. and G. matching, and 
on top of the matching, at the same centres as the battens, 
would be laid the bearers. The filling material would then 
be packed in between these, and they would finally be covered 
in with black paper and 14-inch T. and G. flooring, instead 
of, as on the walls, two layers of #-inch T. G. and V. 
matching. Some authorities reeommend using ordinary floor- 
ing boards instead of the tongued and grooved, and caulking 
the joints, as in a ship’s deck, with oakum and pitch. Very 
little extra advantage is gained, however, by so doing, and 
the cost of building is considerably increased. 

An extra strong construction is that which was adopted 
in the large stores at St. Katharine’s Dock, London. Here 
the concrete floor of the vault in which the stores are built 
was covered first with 1§-inch rough boards. On these were 
laid transversely 43-inch by 3-inch bearers at 21-inch 
centres, between which well-dried wood charcoal was packed 
as filling. Finally, 24-inch tongued and grooved flooring was 
nailed to the bearers to ensure great stiffness. In the writer’s 
opinion the thickness of this insulation is inadequate, but, 
owing to the heavy flooring boards and broad joists great 
strength is obtained, and heavy loads may be handled with 
impunity. 

In up-to-date meat stores all trouble about great floor 
strength is superfluous, as the handling of the carcases, sides 
and quarters is effected entirely by overhead runways, 
switches and running wheel hooks. The strength of the ceil- 
ing is then of more importance, and the construction in this 
case, with the arrangement of the tracking, will be fully 
described in its place. 

There is yet another kind of floor, which is used where 
liquids are liable to be spilt inside the store, or where 
frequent cleansing must be effected. Timber is unsuitable for 
this purpose, as the continued dampness would set up decom- 
position, and we must therefore resort to concrete. Concrete 
by itself is to a certain extent porous. Hence a layer of 
pitch, bitumen, or asphalte is set underneath, and the in- 
sulating efficiency is brought up to the proper standard by a 
substantial thickness of engine ashes. This arrangement is 
illustrated in fig. 26, where the hollow dwarf wall, which, 
with this type of construction, should always be carried round 
the sides, is also shown. From the top of the dwarf wall 
upwards insulation is carried out in the ordinary way, but as 
the timber work in connection therewith is well clear of the 
parts where splashing, &c., takes place, no danger of damp- 
ness need be feared. For the best results the dwarf walls 
should be built of Staffordshire bricks, and all joints made of 
good cement instead of mortar. 

Outer Watuis.—The majority of existing cold stores are 
built of brick, the insulation being affixed as an inside lining, 
although latterly, in buildings of any size, reinforced con- 
crete has come more into favour. But, in the writer’s opinion, 
the best outer wall possible is that made from hollow concrete 
blocks, reinforced at intervals by iron stanchions to carry the 
wall plate. Walls of this type are not only excellent aids to 
the insulation proper, owing to the dead air-spaces inside the 
concrete, but are also far less expensive than might be thought. 
In fact, a building of this type is considerably cheaper than one 
built of ordinary bricks. The finished appearance is decidedly 
handsome, and the whole effect is of a solid well-built structure. 

Whatever form of outer wall be adopted, it is always an 
improvement to paint it both inside and oul. Both coatings 
should be air-proof, and that on the outside should in addition 
be capable of resisting the action of inclement weather. For 
this purpose whitewash will be found to be cheap and suitable, 
and, according to Mr. Williams, can be rendered weather-proof 
by mixing 50 lbs. of salt to every 40 gallons of the liquid. 
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Another formula, due to the same authority, is to mix six 
parts of lime in warm water to the required strength, add 
three parts of salt when solution has taken place, and, just 
before use, mix in one pint of Portland cement. For the 
inside coating bitumastic tar or paint does admirably. 

Parritrons.—The divisions between the neighbouring cold 
stores, provided the difference in temperature is not very 
great, need not be so thickly insulated as the walls. In most 
cases four inches of filling material, with corresponding 
studding, and 3-inch T. G. and V. matching on either side, 
will be found to be ample. 

Where there are two stores one above the other the same 
rule applies theoretically, but in practice the ceiling joists 
must be sufficiently deep for the necessary strength. In some 
stores these will be 6 inches by 3 inches, in others 9 inches 
by 2 inches, or even 9 inches by 3 inches, depending, of course, 
on the load, span and distribution. In any case only four 
inches of filling need be used, the remainder of the ceiling 
depth being left as an air-space. The filling is simply laid 
in, and no trouble need be taken to sheet it down. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENT.—In arranging cold stores, there 
are several points which deserve attention. It is important, 
for instance, that the shape of the whole insulated space 
should approximate to a perfect cube, as the radiating surface 
for a given volume is then at its minimum. Unfortunately, 
this is an ideal which in practice is seldom attained. With 
very small stores there is, of course, no difficulty, but in 
larger buildings, unless there are two or more storeys, the 
height necessary would be impracticable. The next best 
arrangement is to make the plan view of the insulated rooms 
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a perfect square, and this can often quite easily be done. 
The height can then be adjusted to the particular require- 
ments in view. 

In many cases lately the cooling machinery has been 
erected in a separate building. This is an excellent idea, 
and makes an arrangement much superior to that ordinarily 
adopted. Should it be impossible, however, care should be 
taken that the machinery is always to the south and the cold 
rooms to the north of the building (if the plant, that is to 
say, is located in the northern hemisphere). Similarly, if 
the machinery is in a separate building, the rooms, where the 
lowest temperature is to be maintained, should always be 
situated to the northwards, and the southerly aspect given to 
those where higher temperatures will prevail. 

Our ideal, then, of a cold store is a thickly insulated cube, 
divided into compartments by thinner partitions and floors, 
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and having near it a smaller building containing the re- 
frigerating plant. Usually this theoreticaily perfect arrange- 
ment is unattainable, chiefly owing to difficulti2s connected 
with the site ; but it can always be, and has frequently been, 
closely approximated to by careful designers. 

Arr Locxs.—The space inside the cube or square should 
not be entirely devoted to rooms. Part of it should be used to 
form a corridor or air lock. The idea of this is to save the 
great leakage of cold air which is caused by opening a door 
direct from the store to the outer air. Instead, the door 
from the store is made to open into an intermediate space or 


lock, and, being closed, another door is then opened from the’ 


lock to the atmosphere. In this way leakage is much reduced. 

This arrangement is shown in figs. 27 and 28. Fig. 27 
shows two cold rooms, total capacity 10,000 cubic feet, which 
were designed to suit a curious circular building already in 
existence. The plan view of the rooms, as will be seen, bears 
very little resemblance to a square, and their general shape 
bears still less to a cube. The plan, however, has been 
brought as near to the former as the design of the existing 
building would permit. 


rooms, and might more properly be termed a corridor. It has 
now five doors. Cooling here is effected by direct expansion 
air-coolers in the left-hand rooms and by direct expansion 
Pipes in those to the right. In the first case the coolers are 
partitioned off, and air is distributed to all parts of the rooms 
by ducts, through which it is blown by fans. Connection in 
all cases is made direct to the horizontal compressor seen on 
the left, and each room, by means of suitable valves in the 
piping, can be independently controlled. A gas engine drives 
the fans and the compressor, and for the latter a condenser 
of the submerged variety is provided. 

Doors.—The most important fittings in a cold store are 
the doors. It is very essential that these should be carefully 
constructed, and that at the same time, when closed, they 
should be absolutely air-tight. No difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in either opening or closing, as both operations 
must be quickly done, and the door, although heavy, must 
always swing freely on its hinges. 

The door is heavy because it is always made to the same 
thickness as the walls, and if these are insulated with silicate 
cotton its weight on the hinges will average, for ordinary 
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The air lock, with its three doors, is seen in front. One 
door is provided for each room and one at the entrance to the 
lock, and, from inspection, the method of manipulation when 
entering a given chamber will easily be followed. A man 
bringing in goods first lets himself into the air ‘ock, then 
shuts the outer door behind him, and finally opens the door 
leading to the room in which he must deposit the goods. On 
coming out his actions would be exactly reversed. 

The cooling in this case is effected by a separate air-cooler 
on the direct expansion principle, which is placed in a well 
insulated chamber on the roof of the stores. Insulated 
passages communicate from it to each room, where they are 
continued as cased-in ducts, formed of T. and G. boarding 
nailed on suitable runners. The air is circulated through the 
ducts and passages by a fan, and the amount which enters or 
leaves a room at a given spot is regulated by teak slides. The 
air cooler itself is connected directly to the horizontal com- 
pressor seen on the right-hand side, which is driven by a gas 
engine. Its condenser, of the atmospheric type, is not 
shown. 

In fig. 28 the air lock is extended to serve four separate 


sizes, some 24 cwt. To meet the extra stresses, the hinges 
must always be of very heavy construction and have spherical 
joints. In extreme cases, if the door, for example, is four 
feet wide in the clear, part of the weight should be taken on a 
caster, moving over a metal quadrant, which is fixed to the 
floor. This will considerably ease the great stress on the 
sockets of the hinges. 77 
To ensure tightness when closed the door is splayed, more 
bevel being given at the side opposite the hinges to allow of 
clearance when the door is swinging. Felt is also nailed” 
round all the edges to form a joint, and pressure is applied 
by specially designed lever fasteners. Many forms of these 
are on the market, but perhaps the most useful are those 
shown in figs. 29 and 30. The construction cannot clearly be 
seen from the illustrations, but is really extremely compact. 
The fastener proper is simply made to slide over a wedge, and 
as it nears the raised part of the said wedge forces the door 
hard against the framing. Immense force is obtained owing 
to the shape of the wedge, and no fear need be entertained of 
air escaping. : 
Fig. 29 shows a double door, 7 feet wide in the clear, such 
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as has to be used if goods must be wheeled into the stores on 

trucks or vans. This particular door was designed for a 

bacon factory. Special note should be taken of the arrange- 
ment adopted in obtaining the correct bevel on each half. 
By closing first one of the halves and then the other three air- 
tight joints are made. : 

It is very often necessary to take a track bar right into 
the chill room. This is found in a large number of meat 
stores, in all bacon factories, and in all abattoirs. Wheel 
hooks run on the bar, and from these are hung the carcases, 
sides, or quarters, as the case may be. Naturally compli- 

cations must always ensue when we come to a door, but many 


COLD  f7OOA7 


goods is rendered by far too complicated. We must then 
devise other means. 

Sometimes door checks or buffers, such as those made by 
Messrs. Nettlefold or by Messrs. Newman, have been tried ; 
but as a general rule, owing to the very great weight of the 
insulated door, have been found to be unsuitable. Springs 
can be used, however, by fixing inside the door proper a pair 
of light flaps. These are hinged to a simple frame, which 
carries them at about four inches from the inside of the door, 
and the hinges are of the spring variety, many of which are 
on the market. The flaps then always tend to come to the 
closed condition, no matter in which direction they are 
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devices have been invented to surmount the difficulties. One 
of the best of these is shown above the door in fig. 50. The 
door opens below the bar, and two slides are then shot back, 
one on either side of the runway. Easy admission is thus 
obtained. When all the loaded wheel hooks have entered the 
door is shut, and the closing of the slides checks most of the 
leakage of air. At the same time there is bound to be a 
certain amount of loss, as there can be no insulation imme- 
diately round the bar. 

The problem of the loss due to exit and entry of cold 
stores has always been quite a serious one. There is no 
doubt that the leakage of heat into the rooms where there is 
much traffic is very considerable, and well worth saving if 
possible. One simple way of partially effecting this, in small 
stores, is to build them in a basement, which can quite con- 
veniently be done in the case of a shop, for instance. Entry 
is then obtained through a trap-door in the roof, and only the 
heated air at the top is allowed toescape. This arrangement, 
however, is unsuitable for large stores, as the handling of the 
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opened, and a man with, say, a quarter of beef on his 
shoulder simply pushes through them. 

This scheme is effective and reduces the loss considerably, 
but is far from perfect, as the flaps cannot be insulated. The 
nearest approach to perfection we can obtain is the arrange- 
ment which involves the greatest trouble in practiee—namely, 
the air lock. There is no doubt that by its use a great saving 
is effected, where many deposits and removals of goods are 
frequently made. At the same time, as the traffic through 
the lock increases so does the inconvenience of working it. 


Tue Bournemouth Town Council have decided on the 
erection of a central library on the vacant portion of the 
site at Lansdowne purchased in connection with the scheme 
for the Central Art and Technical School. The expendi- 
ture is estimated at 7,000. The borough surveyor has pre- 
pared a sketch, plans and estimates for the construction of 
the continuation of the Undercliff drive to Boscombe Pier. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN GREATER LONDON.* 


fe the London County Council area the London County 

Council is the statutory authority, as will be seen from 
the following part of Sub-section (3) of Section 55 of the 
Act :— 

‘‘ Provided that, except with the consent of the London 
County Council, no other local authority shall, as respects 
any land in the County of London, prepare or be responsible 
for enforcing the observance of a town planning scheme under 
this part of this Act, or for the execution of any works which 
under the scheme or this part of this Act are to be executed 
by a local authority.” 

For those areas beyond the London County Council area 
the Councils of any borough or urban or rural district are 
the statutory authorities. 

For the area comprised within a fifteen mile radius of 
Charing Cross the town planning authorities are therefore 
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‘“ Where land included in a town planning scheme is in 
the area of more than one local authority, or is in the area 
of a local authority by whom the scheme was not prepared, the 
responsible authority may be one of those local authorities, 
or for certain purposes of the scheme one local authority, and 
for certain purposes another local authority, or a joint body 
constituted specially for the purpose by the scheme, and all 
necessary provisions may be made by the scheme for con- 
stituting the joint body and giving them the necessary powers 


and duties.”’ 


A joint body undertaking the preparation of a plan for 
Greater London may thus be composed of all the local 
authorities possessing statutory town planning powers in the 
area dealt with in the plan. 

Town plans may be made by town planning authorities 
as defined above, as respects any land which appears likely to 
be used for building purposes within their areas. 
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the London County Council and the various borough, urban 
district and rural district councils named in the notice con- 
vening the conference. 

With the permission of the Local Government Board a 
local authority may prepare a town plan dealing not only 
with the land within its area, but beyond such area and 
within the area of another local authority. 

Town planning in Greater London is so obviously a matter 
for joint action that the following paragraph of Sub-sec- 
tion (3) of Section 55 may be given in full :— 


* A Memorandum on the scope and character of the town 
planning powers of the Housing and Town Planning Act, Prepared 
by Henry R. Aldridge, secretary, National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. ; 
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In the House of Commons Committee stage attention was 
drawn to the fact that in the event of a narrow interpretation 
being given to the words ‘‘in course of development,”’ or to 
the words ‘‘ likely to be used for building purposes,”’ the town 
planning scheme would be limited to areas of land actually 
‘ripe for building,’’ and the greater part of the value of a 
town planning scheme would thus be lost. 

The President of the Local Government Board urged, in 
reply, that the words used instead of limiting the scope of a 
scheme would have the opposite effect, especially as the Local 
Government Board take power to authorise the preparation 
of such a scheme with reference to any land within or in the 
neighbourhood of the area of a local authority. 

It may be added that in Germany the practical inter- 
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STABLES, &c., OF THE VILLA LEMM.—Herr MaxYWernep, Architect. 


pretation of the Town Planning Act, 1875, in regard to the 
scope of a town planning scheme, has been to regard land likely 
to be used for housing and similar purposes during the next 
thirty years as coming within the scope of a scheme. 

The following definition of ‘‘land likely to be used for 
building purposes’’ is given in the Act (Section 54, Sub- 
section 7) :— 

‘‘The expression ‘land likely to be used for building 
purposes’ shall include any land likely to be used as or for 
the purpose of providing open spaces, roads, streets, parks, 
pleasure or recreation grounds, or for the purpose of executing 
any work upon or under the land incidental to a town planning 
scheme, whether in the nature of a building work or not, and 
the decision of the Local Government Board, whether land is 
likely to be used for building purposes or not, shall be final.”’ 

The procedure to be followed in the preparation of such 
town plans has been thus outlined by the President of the 
Local Government Board, Mr. John Burns :— 

(a) The placing by a local authority of a prima-facie case 
for the preparation of a town plan before the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

(b) The holding of a preliminary inquiry concerning the 
need for action. 

(c) The authorisation of the local authority to prepare a 
detailed plan ; the issue of provisions relating to co-operation 
on the part of the local authority with the owners and other 
persons interested in the land, and the formation if necessary 
of a joint body of local authorities where the land tobe planned 
is in the area of more than one local authority. 

(d) The holding of a local and public inquiry to fully 
consider the plan when prepared ; and 

(e) The formal authorisation and publication of the plan 

which will then be in operation until superseded by another 
plan. 
The Local Government Board are about to issue, under 
Section 56 of the Act, regulations governing the procedure to 
be adopted with respect to applications for authority to 
prepare or adopt a town planning scheme. 

When a town plan has been prepared and adopted and all 
the various stages have been passed through, the definite lines 
of ordered growth should have been clearly laid down for the 
area which has been made the subject of the town plan. 

These lines of growth include :— 

(1) The limitation of the number of houses per acre. 


Speaking in the House of Lords on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Earl Crewe described this power to restrict the number 
of houses per acre as one of great value, and the President of 
the Local Government Board has also stated that this power 
is one of the most vital of the new powers contained in the Act. 

This restriction is not to be made the subject of compensa- 
tion by the local authority, for under Section 59 (Sub-section 2) 
it is provided that :— 

‘“Pyoperty shall not be deemed injuriously affected by 
reason of any provisions inserted in a town planning scheme, 
which, with a view to securing the amenity of the area in- 
cluded in the scheme, or any part thereof, prescribe the space 
about buildings, or limit the number of buildings to be erected 
or prescribe the height or character of buildings, and which the 
Local Government Board, having regard to the nature and 
situation of the land affected by the provisions, consider 
reasonable for the purpose.”’ 

(2) The planning of the main arteries and subsidiary 
roads, the provision of open spaces—private and public—the 
preservation of objects of historical interest or natural beauty, 
&e. 

The object of a town plan in this respect is thus defined 
(Section 54, Sub-section 1) :—‘‘ The general object of securing 
proper sanitary conditions, amenity, and convenience in con- 
nection with the laying-out and use of land, and of any neigh- 
bouring lands.”’ 

When once these main arteries, roads, open spaces, &c., 
have been defined in a town plan all developments in the 
estates included in the plan must be along these lines. 
Hitherto so long as roads have been not less than a minimum 
width, and have conformed to certain conditions as to access 
to adjoining roads, authorities have been powerless to shape 
the development of their areas. With the adoption of a town 
plan this helplessness of authorities will cease and all develop- 
ments must take place on the ordered lines laid down in the 
town plan. . 

For the purposes of a town planning scheme any existing 
bye-laws may be suspended. Under Sub-section (2) of See- 
tion 55 the Local Government Board are, for the purpose of a 
town planning scheme, given power to suspend so far as 1S 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out the scheme, any 
bye-laws relating to width of road, character, and method of 
roadmaking, &c., governing the present methods of dealing 
with the areas concerned. This power is of extremely great 
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THE VILLA LEMM, AT GATOW —Herr Max Warner, Architect. 


importance and will enable local authorities, whilst requiring 
greater garden space about dwellings, and more open spaces, 
to relax conditions as to road-making, and thus render possible 
valuable economies in estate development. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL WALK FROM WEST- 
MINSTER TO CHARING CROSS. 


By Percy Firzcrratp, M.A. 
(Concluded from page 264.) 


T is curious that the great work of Inigo Jones—the Ban- 
queting Hall—seems scarcely to impress as much as we 
might expect. It has even an uninteresting look, and the 
details seem a little coarse. I believe this effect is owing to 
its being a mere fragment, for it was intended to have run for 
a long way down the street in the same style, thus making a 
great, long facade. The result is the details are over-empha- 
sised and magnified. The addition made by the United Service 
Institution has a feeble air. It was, indeed, stipulated that 
it should not attempt to simulate the style of the great building, 
but it might have harmonised without imitating. I suppose 
there is not in the front a single stone of Inigo’s original 
building—which must have been renewed once or twice. It 
is a fact that the whole of the outside of King Henry VII.’s 
Chapel has been thus renewed three times. Hollar’s plate of 
Charles I.’s execution, with its view of Whitehall Palace, 
does not at all correspond with its present aspect. 

One of the most curious prodigies is an equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Cambridge set down in the middle of a narrow 
street, leaving hardly room for the traffic to pass by it. 
Utterly unknown in London seems the rule that a statue 
should be the centre of something—should be approached— 
and have a demesne of itsown. Here it is ‘‘ squeezed in”’ as it 
were. 

On the new War Office, that Temple of Many Columns, 
there will be noticed a spreading porch with a door in the 
centre. It really seems an afterthought and as if fitted of a 
sudden on to the rest. One might be all but certain that when 
the building was completed with an unobtrusive doorway the 
Powers that be came along :—‘‘ Here must be a porch with a 


porter’s lodge and side office.” And soit was suppled. But it 
is in a different style and does not match. The reason may 
have been that the architect was dead and someone else gave a 
design of his own. When both the architects had died the 
supreme officials refused to appoint others, declaring that they 
had clerks of talent in the office quite able to carry out the 
designs, and so they did. ; 

At the bottom of a little lane hard by to Cox’s Bank there is 
an old Charles II. or Williamite mansion, a fine old-fashioned 
house that has been unaccountably preserved. How strange 
to think that many of us have walked past Northumberland 
House and its lion, with its fair gardens and fine quadrangle— 
500,0007. was the price. The interest of this sum was 25,0001. 
a year. A single house built on the ground—the Grand Hotel 
—was charged at 10,0007. a year rent. So it was really a good 
bargain for the purchasers. 

One of the best statues in London—that of Sidney Herbert, 
by Foley—used to give pleasure in Pall Mall. Itis nowina 
‘‘back square’’ of the War Office and is practically lost. 
This presses hardly on the reputation of a really notable man 
—thousands had grown acquainted with him through passing 
him every day, and something of his character was learned 
from this amiable and tranquil presentment. Of a sudden 
comes this demolition of all things in Pall Mall, and lo! he 
is swept out of existence and will never be seen again. 

That noble Thane, ‘‘ the bold Buccleuch,’’ who had to fight 
for his spolfiated access to the Thames had actually, through 
lack of space, to place his stabling, coach-houses, and offices 
right in front of his pseudo-Gallic castle. This seems to fur- 
nish painful, disagreeable associations ; but there they are. 
They form the ‘‘arms’’ of the enclosure in front, like 
Bernini’s arcade before St. Peter’s. Possibly this side of the 
chateau is intended for the rear, the front may be to the river. 

I well recall among other lost relics of London an old 
tattered group of buildings which stood about here, and which 
could be identified as one of Sir John Vanbrugh’s works— 
the ‘‘ Goose pie’’ it was called. I used to pass it with great 
interest, but nobody noticed it, or cared for it, or indeed knew 
of it. But in truth this is the ‘‘coming down”’ age. I can 
look back to a time when everything was standing and no one 
cared to pull down anything. I used to pass the old Tabard 
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Inn in the Borough and the White Hart, with its Pickwick 
memories, also a wonderful old inn near Stationers’ Hall, a 
palace somewhere, Sion College, Christ’s Hospital, &c. There 
were the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace and old inns galore. 
Now everything is being cleared away, and greedy eyes are 
upon the Charter House even. 

Who could credit nowadays that the colonnade in front 
of the old Admiralty was once considered a chef-d’ceuvre of 
the Brothers Adam? It has been engraved in very costly style 
over and over again. I call it colonnade, though it now does 
not seem like one. It was intended to screen the hideous 
building behind it, but it met with truly barbarous treat- 
ment, which accounts for its present degradation. It 
occurred to some Sea Lords when they were giving their 
receptions that it would be a great convenience if there were 
several entrances for the carriages, and they proceeded to 
make them. In its original form the screen was a graceful 
elegant thing—a row of columns through which the court- 
yard was seen with a charming portal in the centre. The 
Sea Lords knocked out and carried away a column on each 
side and thus opened two fresh entrances—they also ran a 
wall behind the columns to hide the court ! 

For the student the whole of Parliament Street offers an 
interesting subject. There are so many contrasted specimens. 
We can even study the old French pattern of the high steep 
roofs and the two wings and many windows, for we pass the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s palace, which, by the way, has supplied 
a sort of keynote for many buildings behind and near it. 
The Government office at the corner was the work of the Scotch 


Mr. Brydon, who was a favourité architect at Bath, and whose | 


style is somewhat reminiscent of that city and of the scenic 
woods. But the Caledonian nature prevailed, though it did 
not mate well with the picturesque architect who drew some 
of his inspiration from Robert Adam. He made an addition 
to one of Wood’s buildings, the town hall at Bath, copying 
strictly all details, measurements, &c., and yet strange to 
say, the graceful refined touch could not be reproduced. 

The War Office when it made its first appearance seemed 
very ungainly with its extravagant corner towers, but now 


toned down, it has become very tolerable, and fills its place 
respectably. 

One can always admire the robust, honest and plain spoken 
style of the Horse Guards. For here is the very good sense of 
architecture ; and how pleasantly varied and broken up is the 


design. There is a healthiness about it, but also an absence of ff will be arrested by various projections and intrusions which 


! certainly show architectural wantonness. 
| sort of lantern, such as is seen at the top of a campanile, and 
| wholly Italian in character, and discordant with the pure 
|) Greek facade below. 
} ornaments of the new portion of the Gallery within. It 


grace. But one day a couple of ‘‘ storeys ’’ is sure to be added. 

Just touching the old and hideous Admiralty, whose four 
giant columns are said to be out of all proportion, is a well- 
grimed venerable dwelling house, yet its disfigured grace and 
beautiful proportion should be noted. It is Adam’s work 
whose exquisite sense of proportion is ever instructive. He 
‘“‘Jaid out ’’ the front of his house so that it could not be bét- 
tered. This will soon disappear. 

The architect of to-day would find genuine entertainment 
in contrasting the different shifting styles to be found in 
Victoria Street. He can be even taken back to the early Vic- 
torian days when the traditions of Nash were still preserved, 
and he was thought Classical. This is shown in the Westmin- 
ster Palace Hotel, and the long strip of mansions that face it. 
The strange double line of balls meant as ornamental are truly 
curious and prehistoric. 

Victoria Street, now some fifty years old, offers a curious 
and suggestive mixture of treatment. It is curious to com- 
pare the different styles. The Palace Hotel and the buildings 
facing it seem after Nash. Then there is the Albert Man- 
sions, rather rich Palladian; and abundance of terra- 
cotta treatment. The fine massive stone block facing Strutton 
Ground, the strange Army and Navy Stores, and the profuse 
‘‘compo’’ then all but universal. Where do we see ‘‘ compo” 
now? In those old days real ‘‘compo’’ was indispensable. 
It was thought indecent to display the naked brick. Now 
brick and terra-cotta are quite out of fashion. We are tired 
of it ; stone is the correct material. 

Trafalgar Square has been always spoken of as the finest 
site in Europe—a strange illusion. But whether this be so or 
not, there can be no doubt it could have been treated far more 
artistically. Everything seems astray; the great Nelson 
Column with its spreading base and lions covers too much 
ground, dwarfs it, and has not room to display itself. The 


basins are far too large for the site, and the fountains are not | 


large enough for the basins. Were the latter of half the size 
and made level with the ground the Square would seem much 
more spacious, and were a flight of steps made to descend 
from the National Gallery, and the balustrade removed, a 
fine prospect would be gained. The poor National Gallery has 
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 clamour arose. 
| incompetent, and so the extraordinary step was adopted of 


| statuary art. 
| that statues may be put wherever there is sufficient space to 
| carry them, and be grouped conveniently together as a family 
| party. Here are two extraordinary warriors standing in line. 


} any individual designer. 


| excellence. 
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Ij] been a stock subject for ridicule for years with its dome and 
| pepper casters ; yet, judged impartially, it is a really Classical 


bit of work, even of a scholarly kind. Let anyone stand oppo- 
site the United Service Club by Graves’s shop and look along 
towards the Gallery, he will see and admit this truth. It 
will then appear as a fine perspective of Grecian work. Even 
the front view from Parliament Street has a sort of command- 
ing dignity. The dome, though bare and unadorned, offers a 
plain business-like aspect. This left wing has been oddly bent 
back by stages, the first block next the portico being so much, 
the next so much more. The effect is painful to the nice 
eye. Poor Wilkins, as is well known, was given by a Board of 
Works of his day a batch of Corinthian columns which he was 
directed to fit into his building, rather than make his building 
fit them. And so he did with good effect. But he had serious 


| trouble and vexations, for the line of his building ran straight 


to join the line leading to Charing Cross beside the outside 
wall of St. Martin’s Church. The side of the Gallery there- 
fore faced the portico, and the church would be hidden away, 
being put in a side street as it were. A perfect storm and 
The poor architect was called ignorant and 


bending back the wing so as to leave clear the portico of the 
church, which was thus brought into the Square. The sloping 
roads from the terrace are very ugly. The descent is indeed 
so slight that one might speculate whether a good effect could 


|} not have been obtained by not altering the level of the Square. 


The asphalted area encroached on by the basins is further 


| diminished by the unnecessary row of massive posts set down 


in a long line, and thus cutting off a substantial portion. The 


| idea, I suppose, was to show that the latter belonged strictly 
to the street. 


In Trafalgar Square are some wondrous specimens of the 
Here is illustrated the heavily official doctrine 


No regard to the different scales is considered. For a little 


| behind is shown Gordon’s rather graceful image; in size he 
: | might be considered a boy, as compared with the others. But 
that it has been duly ‘‘ weathered’ and the fierce new glare | the horse in Chantrey’s George IV. is well worth study, for 
| it has an air ef life and proper anatomy ; we at once recognise 
} the presence of a true artist. 
i seer’s lions ? 
} do in works of such a size. 


What shall be said of Land- 
Clever sketches certainly, but sketches do not 


The eye ranging along the roofs of the National Gallery — 


One of these is a 


This it seems is one of the decorative 


might have been omitted for the present, being quite open and 


| serving no purpose. There is also an ugly bell covering which 
| projects obtrusively, a sort of glass dome for one of the new 


chambers below. 


COMPETITION. 


TS competition opened by a committee of glazed brick — 
manufacturers produced several designs of considerable 
merit. None, however, displayed such a combination of 
artistic quality with practical suitability to the material as, 


| in the opinion of Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor 


appointed by the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, would justify the award of the first premium to 
Several of the essays submitted 
have also been admirable, but in no case did a set of drawings 
and the essay sent with it attain anything like corresponding 
The assessor has awarded prizes as follows :— 
50 guineas to John Greaves and L. MacDonald Gill, 16 Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; 50 guineas to Alexander 
Peacock, Elmswell, Longton Bridge, Preston ; 25 guineas to 
F. Van Baars, 5 Clive Road, Colliers Wood, Surrey ; and two 
guineas to each of the following:—A. Troyte Griffiths, The 
Priory Gateway, Malvern; J. M. W. Halloy and H. A. 
McQueen, 55 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; J. Algernon 
Hallam, 18 St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s Park ; W. Henry 
Jowett, 38 North Road, Highgate, N.; and Leonard W. 
Tracey, 49 Rann Street, Ladywood, Birmingham. The glazed 
brick manufacturers intend to circulate from time to time 
reproductions of the drawings and also selections from the 
various essays, 


Tue Knaresborough education committee advise the 
County Council to erect a new school to accommodate 200 
scholars in place of the condemned Council school. 
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_ SOME WEST COUNTRY SANDSTONES. 
OREST OF DEAN and Blue Pennant are names known 
4 to a good many architects from their early student- 
‘ship days, but possibly few realise what these names 
imply. Blue Pennant, for example, is only one variety 
of what is more correctly known as Bristol Pennant, the 
quarries for Pennant stone being situated on the imme- 
diate outskirts of the city of Bristol. 

_ Although the bulk of the Pennant stone is a beautiful 
even grey-blue in colour, and in consequence has been 
largely used for altar and chancel steps in the interior of 
churches, it is pre-eminently a hard-wearing and weather- 
resisting stone, and possesses with equal durability to 
granite the great advantage of never becoming slippery in 
wear by reason of its fine grain and uniformity of com- 
position. 

_ The blue colour, although predominant, is not uni- 
yersal. There is a pink variety, locally known as Red 
Pennant, which is even harder than the blue and like it 
even in tint and fine in grain. Then there are occa- 
sional mixtures of colour and gradations between blue 
and red, particularly in the Huckford quarry at Winter- 
bourne. 

_ Whilst the Pennant quarries afford stones of any 
_ Teasonable size, and ‘‘ scantling lengths,’’ so valuable 
_ tor steps and landings, are readily obtainable, there are 
naturally many stones produced which do not come up 
_ to the quarryman’s ideal and hence are contemptuously 
Styled “ shoddies.’’ But there is nothing shoddy about 


_ View. They may be too small or too much varied in 
colour—a blemish in the eyes of the quarryman—to serve 
48 steps, but they are just the thing for building walls 
when texture is desired. 

_ Another charming red stone obtained from near 
Bristol is that known as Red Wilderness, quarried ex- 
_ Clusively at Mitcheldean. It is a wonderful and fear- 
_ Some sight to see the quarrymen here at work. By some 
t upheaval the original strata of deposition have been 
Ited up till they run at an angle of some 40° or 45°, 
and whilst getting the stone or clearing away the rubbish 
or débris—‘‘ ridding,’’ as it is called—the men have to 
be held up by ropes, as if they were working on the roof of 
@ house. 

_ The stone thus obtained is of a brighter and more 
pleasant colour than other red stones in the country that 
- approach it in fineness of texture, whilst those that may 
_ Yank with it in colour are for the most part coarse-grained 
or soft. In durability Red Wilderness stone is unsur- 
passed by any other red stone, and its hardness and fine 
rain fit it for use in steps and paving, although it is 
Tather as a building stone that its beauty of appearance 


them from either a constructional’ or artistic point of> 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, May 30. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : President’s ‘‘ At Home.” 
Wednesday, June 1. 

Royal Society of Arts: Paper on ‘“‘The Restoration and Dis- 
coveries at the Guildhall, London,’’ “by Mr. Sydney Perks, 
F.R.I.B.A., £.8.A., City Surveyor. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Paper on 
Tortington Priory, Sussex,’ by Mr. 
EUS: A, ERD Boas 

Carpenters’ Hall: Exhibition of Works in Wood and Wood 
Carving. Exhibition closes on June 11. 


“Excavations at 
P. M. Johnston, 


Thursday, June 2. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association : Annual Excursion, Floors 
Castle and Kelso Abbey. 
Monday, June 6. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : 
Annual Elections. 
Society of Engineers’: Paper on ‘“‘ The Inspection and Testing 


of Engineering Materials and Machinery,” by Mr. C. V. 
Biggs. 


Business Meeting ; 


leads one to desire to use it for dressings or for walling 
either with a rubbed or hammer-dressed face. As with 
other sandstones, though large blocks are readily ob- 
tained, there are also thinner beds and smaller stones 
which produce the so-called ‘‘ shoddies ’’ so useful and 
admirable for walling. 

Still in Gloucestershire we have the Forest of Dean, 
that weird and wild expanse of country which in 
Neuson’s time was planted with oak trees so that mate- 
rial might not be lacking for the future supply of the 
wooden walls of old England. The timber has grown to 
maturity, but the wooden walls are superseded. ‘Tne 
Forest of Dean is still a forest, but its economic value is 
rather as a store-house of stone and coal than of timber. 
For in the Forest of Dean the sandstones that are used 
for building lie immediately above the coal-beds, and a 
worked-out quarry becomes a-coal mine. 

Forest of Dean stone has had a high reputation for 
very many years, more particularly the blue variety, inas- 
much as reliable stones with a distinctly blue tint are not 
numerous. The popularity of blue Forest of Dean stone 
has rather overshadowed the merits of the lighter or 
warm grey-coloured stone, which has also to stand in 
competition with many other sandstones of similar colour 
in other parts of the kingdom. 

This grey stone from the Forest of Dean is, however, 
able to hold its own as regards quality with any other 
sandstone of similar character, strong and durable, very 
fine in grain, and remarkably uniform in texture and 
colour, the latter of which it retains well. 

The strength and reliability of Forest of Dean stone 
is proved by its successful use for engineering work, par- 
ticularly for engine-bed blocks, in which uniformity and 
freedom from hidden faults is a primary essential. 

The blue stone from the Forest of Dean is easier to 
work than Blue Pennant, and hence the popularity it has 
attained, for combined with this good point it neverthe- 
less weathers well and keeps its colour, which is rather 
brighter than that of Blue Pennant. In this latter, by 
the way, we personally prefer the effect of a rubbed 
surface, which, to our mind, brings out the depth of 
colour in the stone without accentuation of the sombre 
effect to be seen in a hammer-dressed face. 

Some of the blue beds in the Forest of Dean are 
harder than others, and these are especially suitable and 
frequently used for staircases and landings, where good- 
wearing qualities without slipperiness are desirable. 

We have thus in the West of England a remarkable 
group of excellent sandstones whose merits as stone have 
indeed been admitted and recognised for generations, bui 
which, as far as our experience goes, have not been very 
generally used by architects, from a feeling that they were 
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DOORWAY, THE BEGUINAGE, BRUGES, 
From a Sketch by BanistER FLETCHER, 


expensive and hampered by a small and irregular output 
which led to unpunctuality and uncertainty of supply. 
To a certain extent this has been true in the past, but 
the numerous small firms and individual quarry owners 
have gradually been welded into groups, and these groups 
have now been amalgamated into or absorbed by the 
United Stone Firms, Ltd., who with adequate capital 
have been able to introduce improved methods of quarry- 
ing, the most efficient machinery for working, and a well- 
organised system of delivery. 

The stones of which we have been speaking are all 
obtained from open quarries, not mines, which means 
that powerful cranes and engines can be advantageously 
employed in getting the stone. This is one point in 
which a strongly capitalised company has a great advan- 
tage over the small man who is owner of a single quarry. 
There is a reduction of cost in the primary business of 
getting the stone. 

Again, the resources of a single quarry in the supply 
of a particular size or quality of stone are limited, and in 
the past one frequently had to wait because the stone 
wanted was not immediately available. With a com- 
pany owning a large number of quarries this difficulty is 
removed. Then the wealthy company can keep the best 
machinery and workmen always ready for working the 
stone. And here we may strongly urge as a feature of 
these West Country stones the advantages of quarry- 
worked material. The cost of carriage is lessened, the 


stone is worked by masons who know its peculiarities, | the relation of the beds to the Toadstone. 
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is but the result of hopeless despair at the inability of ti 
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there is less temptation to use unsound or unsuitab 
blocks. The objection to possible damage in transit | 
obviated by the employment of men who do nothing el; 
but pack stone and are experts at the business. 

The net result of the amalgamation of ownership | 
numerous quarries and works by the United Stone Firm. 
Ltd., is that some of the most excellent building ston) 
in the kingdom can now be supplied with promptitui! 
and certainty at lower cost than that of inferior stone 
which have successfully competed with and kept the 
out of the market in the past. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Some feeling seems to have arisen at Liverpool becau) 
the name of Lady Chapel has been applied to the si) 
chapel which is the first portion of Liverpool Cathedr. 
to be built, and which, it is expected, will shortly be co) 
secrated and used for service. Strictly speaking, 
course, there is no such thing in a modern Anglici| 
cathedral as a ‘‘ Lady Chapel,’’ but everyone who hj} 
studied our ancient large churches has become so accu- 
tomed to the term that it is often used loosely and witho, 
any such implied approval of doctrines and ritual that a; 
not now recognised in the Church of England as son: 
purists would seem to fear. One might as well obje) 
to the name ‘‘ Minster ’’ or ‘‘ Abbey ’’ being given to ar) 
ecclesiastical edifice now used by the Church of Engla| 
because in that Church the monastic system is no long’ 
in full vogue. 


SouTHAMPTON has for many years past been in urge. 
need of a real municipal building or town hall for tl; 
accommodation of the numerous officials and their ste 
that the modern development of municipal services h. 
brought into being, and it is rather amusing to find th 
a proposal to acquire freehold premises at the cost 
6,3001. for the accommodation of the Tramways Depa. 
ment has been the occasion of a lengthy discussion by t]) 
Town Council, in which it was urged that it was real’ 
time for the town to consider the adyisability of looku} 
into the question of the necessity or wisdom of erectu 
municipal offices instead of renting more or less inco 
venient offices in various parts of the town. | 


Tue value of the Board of Trade Labour Exchang) 
is difficult to assess from the figures that have been pu) 
lished. At the end of April there were 81,523 applic 
tions on the register of persons unemployed, which, cor) 
pared with 90,627 at the end of March, might be taken | 
show that there were fewer unemployed. But when ¥) 
read that the total number of applications received dur 
April was 116,523, and the number of vacancies filled w 
23,858, it is possible that the hard fact that Labo} 
Exchanges cannot make work has impressed itself « 
the hearts of applicants, and that their lessened numb! 


Labour Exchanges to find employment for the thousani 
whose services are not required because there is 2 
enough work to go round. 


By the decision of Mr. Justice PARKER in the case | 
the Hopton Wood Stone Firms, Ltd., v. GpTHInG it | 
established that Hopton Wood is Hopton Wood wheth 
it comes from the Hopton Wood quarry, Killer’s quarr 
or the Manystones quarry, and whether it is obtain 
above the Toadstone or below it. The defendants are n 
to be prevented from carrying on business under the sty 
of the ‘‘ New Hopton Stone and Marble Quarrying Cor 
pany ’’ or from selling the particular brand of stone th| 
is so well known to architects as ‘‘ Hopton stone’ |) 
‘* Hopton Wood stone,’’ names of a particular kind | 
stone between which the learned Judge was unable to di: 
tinguish. Hopton Wood stone is of a character that | 
so peculiar to itself that it can hardly be mistaken for at’ 
other stone, and it appears from the evidence given in tl) 
case that this character is maintained by stone fro} 
several distinct quarries and does not at all depend up¢ 


| 


4 


Ture Town Council of Doncaster has, we think, acted 
wisely in rejecting a scheme for the Corporation to build 
houses themselves on the Marsh Gate land instead of 
selling in lots to suit purchasers for the erection of cottage 
houses or shops. It is rarely indeed that a municipal 
authority can develop a building estate successfully. 

ither the houses do not let or they can only be occupied 
‘at rents that throw a burden upon the rates. 


_ Tue Annual Meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute will this year be held at Oxford from Tuesday, 
July 19, to Thursday, July 28. The preliminary pro- 
‘gramme includes, in addition to the various places of 
interest in Oxford itself, visits to Dorchester, Walling- 
ford, Ewelme, Stanton Harcourt, Yarnton, Youlbury, 
Rycote, Thame, Iffley, Abingdon, Sutton Courtenay, 
Banbury, Broughton, Bloxham, Adderbury, Witney, 
Minster Lovell, Burford. 


Ir is proposed that the Urban District Council of 
‘Hexham shall agree to purchase the beutifully-wooded 
and park-like grounds of Hexham Abbey from Lord 
ALLENDALE at the price of 6,000/., of which, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, 5,5001. is to be 
raised as a loan by the Council and 5001. is to be sought 
from public subscription. 


Tur Society of Antiquaries propose this summer to 
commence the excavation of Verulamium, which hes a 
short distance to the south-west of St. Albans. Veru- 
lamium is mentioned in a passage in the Annals of 
Tacitus as one of the Roman towns destroyed during 
the disorder that followed the sack of Colchester and the 
rout of the Ninth Legion, when ‘‘ the barbarians, omit- 
ting to attack forts and garrisons, directed their attempts 
to whatever afforded ample booty to the spoiler and was 
dificult of preservation to those who guarded it.’’ 
Further interest attaches to the site from the fact that 
is supposed to be the “town of CassIVELLAUNUS ’’ men- 
tioned by Cassar. The walls of the restored Verulamium, 
which would appear to be as strong as those of Colchester 
(te. some ten feet thick), enclose a space of about 190 
s, and not only does the city appear to resemble 
Pompeii both in size and shape, but the dimensions of 
the theatres at the two places are almost exactly the 
same. The great Roman road running from London to 
Chester, now known as the Watling Street, traversed 
Verulamium from south to north. 


A NOTABLE addition to the attractions that Florence 
holds out to the lover of architecture and other arts has 
been made in the opening of the restored Davanzati 
Palace, in the Via Porta Rossa. Built early in the four- 
teenth century by the Davizzi family, it at the close of 
the sixteenth century became the property of BERNARDO 
_DAVANZATI, a man of wealth, learning and ancient 
lineage. Like many other old Italian families, the 
Davayzari declined in wealth and influence, and came to 
amend with the suicide of the last representative, CARLO 
bi Giuseprr. The house, already suffering from the 
poverty of its owners, fell into the abysm of a tenement 
dwelling. In 1904 Signor Vowpr, the well-known art 
_ expert and dealer, bought the palace, and has since been 
Steadily carrying out its rescue from desolation and 
restoration to a close approach to its former. beauty. 
Frescoes and old woodwork have been brought to light, 
and Signor Vour1 has furnished the palace again with 
unrestored furniture of its own date. 


Cryper and coke breeze concrete is now somewhat out 
of favour, largely from the bad name given to it by 
German authorities as being prejudicial to steel. It is 
well, therefore, to know that its value as a fire-resistant 
is still to be credited. At Columbia University, U.S.A., 
the walls of huts prepared for fire-tests have been con- 
structed of cinder concrete, and after repeated use for 
four-hour tests at 1,700° F. have remained in good con- 


. 
i 


dition except for surface damage from a 60-lb. nozzle 
pressure stream of water applied in each case when the 
_ Walls were red-hot. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


y \eaeeree of the Royal Institute was held on Monday, 
the 23rd inst., when Mr. Ernest Grores, A.R.A., the 
President, occupied the chair. The President at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings referred to the very great loss 
the Institute had sustained in the lamented death of their 
royal patron. The following address was then read by the 
Secretary :— 

Tue Humsie anp Loyat AppRess or THE Roya INsTITUTE 

or BritisH ARCHITECTS. 
To His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

May it please Your Majesty.—We, your dutiful subjects, 
the President and Council, on behalf of the Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and of the Societies both 
in the United Kingdom and in the Dominions beyond the 
Seas in alliance therewith, beg leave humbly and respectfully 
to approach your Majesty, and to offer our deep and heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss your Majesty, the members of the Royal 
Family, and the Nation have sustained by the death of your 
Royal Father, our late Most Gracious Sovereign King 
Edward VII. His late revered Majesty encouraged with his 
Royal and generous patronage the art that is so dear to us, 
and we mourn with deepest sorrow not only, in common with 
the rest of the British Empire, our beloved Ruler, but also the 
gracious and beneficent Patron of the Royal Institute. We 
most respectfully and dutifully tender to your Majesty our 
sincere devotion and loyalty on your Accession to the Throne, 
and earnestly pray that the Almighty will grant your Majesty 
and your Royal Consort Queen Mary a long, happy, and 
glorious reign, during which the Nation may prosper, the arts 
flourish, and your Empire enjoy all the blessings of peace. 

Given under the common seal of the Institute. 

Mr. E. T. Hatt said that in dealing with such a subject as 
that address it was difficult to say anything new having regard 
to the fact that during the past fortnight so much has 
been said with regard to his Gracious Majesty. But 
the Institute were in a special position and could strike a 
different note to that struck outside in that they were mourning 
the loss of their patron. There had been in the past, said Mr. 
Hall, many emperors and kings who were great patrons of 
the arts; but their demise had usually been received with 
equanimity by their own subjects and with joy by alien peoples. 
Whereas we have seen in the last few days the entire world pay 
homage to our great King. That alone will differentiate him 
from the other royal patrons of art. Another characteristic 
is that he never specialised in his treatment of any one of the 
arts. King Edward appealed to his peoples in a way that was 
absolutely unique because each individual and each community 
has been touched by the warmth of his personality. In the 
three minutes silence on Friday last when all traffic was sus- 
pended there was a more striking tribute than in the music 
from all the massed bands in the world. It was only left for 
them to express the deep sorrow felt at losing their great ruler, 
and, while doing this, to also tender their loyal devotion to 
His Majesty King George V. Under his wise guidance they 
looked forward to a day of great things for the art in which 
they all took so much interest. It was their prayer that His 
Majesty may be blessed with health and strength long to reign 
over them. 

At Mr. Hall’s suggestion the meeting rose and stood in 
silence. Mr. Ernest George announced that the Council had 
decided to postpone the Town Planning Conference and the 
date of their annual dinner. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, hon. secretary, announced the death 
of Mr. H. L. Fedden, F.R.I.B.A., and of Professor George 
Aitchison, R.A., elected Fellow 1862, vice-president 1889-93, 
and president 1896-9, Royal Gold Medallist 1898. They 
would, he said, all feel that they had lost in Mr. Aitchison one 
of their most distinguished presidents and a most distinguished 
architect. His tenure of the chair was marked by extreme 
ability and the greatest geniality. The Institute felt they had 
lost a very good friend. A vote of condolence was passed to the 
relatives of Mr. Aitchison. 

Mr. E. A. Ricxarps, F.R.I.B.A., then read a paper en- 
titled 


The Art of the Monument. 


The word ‘‘ monument ”’ here stands for any sort of erection 
of a purely ornamental, commemorative, or even abstract 
purpose, as distinct from that of a utilitarian nature. 
In short, the art of the former is the art of expressing and 
imparting an idea; the latter that of embodying a definite 
and material purpose. In most cases of the former sort some 
presentment of the human figure is included ; and it is the 
relation which the human element with its association of a 
practical and tangible world bears to the abstract with which 
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the artist is concerned. It is this blend of the living idea with 
that of the serene or spiritual atmosphere which has given the 
successful examples their continued attraction, and the quality 
of immutability. Watteau and his school had this idea of a 
half-way world in their fétes champétres, and it has been kept 
alive by French painters until the present day. Mr. Sims 
likewise continually recalls this point of view with infinite 
suggestion to those interested in securing some element of free- 
dom in the smaller monument. No better plea for the semi- 
realistic treatment of the smaller subject in the matter of a 
monument could be advanced than his picture in the Tate 
Gallery entitled ‘‘ The Fountain.’’ In the small gardens of 
Paris, which occur so frequently in some of the busiest neigh- 
bourhoods, and in the delightful creations of Vienna, the 
same note is struck. 

The intimate nature of the smaller monument demands 
that it should be easy of approach, and.yet have nothing of the 
vulgar display of the shop-window. Its subtle appeal should 
be heard above the din of the noisier world. The very quality 
of its realism necessitates a small oasis in which we can come 
to terms with it ; and, besides, the ensemble of any small com- 
position is neither to be observed in the crowd nor appreciated 
in the full glare of the open, where it is lost in space. 

Public monuments should be allotted to positions prepared 
in advance, If they do not actually form an integral part of 
our buildings, at least they should be in the shadow of such 
as have that dignity and breadth that might enhance the more 
plastic art of sculpture. Moreover, the buildings would sug- 
gest material for the architectural portions of each monu- 
ment, so that its harmony with immediate surroundings would 
be secured and a resultant scale of detail adopted in all its 
parts. 

The time may not be so far distant when those who carry 
out work of a large and public character will be allowed some 
jurisdiction over those things which should really be neces- 
sary to the general or dominating composition ; but the fact 
remains that once the building line is crossed this is very 
rarely allowed. Yet architects are more and more embodying 
sculpture, often as a literal advertisement of the purpose of 
the building itself, and in some cases the chance of including 
an almost detached monument or a series of monuments does 
occur. It would be taken advantage of much more frequently 
if architects had not such a cold and aloof attitude towards 
sculpture. The great display of this art on so many modern 
London buildings does not always show a real understanding 
of how to exploit it. Just as in a facade the design is 
scarcely or not at all affected if niches remain unadorned, so 
certain portions and spaces might be allowed for future pos- 
sibilities in the way of accessory monuments or decorative 
features. 

When the smaller monument which embodies a single 
figure is placed in such an atmosphere as a large park or 
garden or expanse, multiplication certainly enhances the 
value of each individual design. Some standardisation in 
the matter of the pedestal and accessory foundations, as in 
the Tuileries gardens (of course, with every variety of detail 
suitable to each separate case), would result in a great de- 
velopment of this art of exploiting and enhancing the work. 
The sculptor would then have something of a definite scale 
to which to attune his creation, and though free within 
limits, would be led, as were the Greeks, to a consistency of 
treatment of portrait figures which might lead {o great per- 
fection in style, or at least some parallel methods which 
might be commonly developed. 

When the monument is of any considerable size and in- 
cludes several figures, symbolical and otherwise, it becomes a 
question whether the effigy of the person commemorated 
should surmount the whole composition. The architectural 
details of the containing and supporting parts of this should 
bear some relation to the neighbouring architecture which 
dominates it; but this should be, like the sculpture itself, 
somewhat mote delicate if more free in treatment than that 
which has to be merged into a larger mass of design and 
definitely linked to the continuous rhythm of a facade. This 
delicacy, or rather the smaller scale of its features, would allow 
of far more plasticity in blending the sculpture with the archi- 
tectural lines ; and it should be borne in mind that it is to be 
more intimately approached than the decorative features of a 
building of any size, if the literal message to be conveyed is to 
be apprehended. 

With all this nearness of approach, the monument has still 
to be of very small proportions if the portrait figure is to 
dominate. Even with any accessories which it is possible to 
group with it, it is difficult to compose a mass of adequate 
weight to do this unless the scale is increased to coarse pro- 
portions. More legitimate means might be found to sur- 
mount the monument, perhaps by a graceful form of some 
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allegory or purely decorative feature, and the portrait figib 
introduced rather as a salient feature, within the range § 
intimate approach, but not necessarily to be seen and reci- 
nised from any distant view. 

Like any other branch of design, it is the experiment whi) 
content in this country to continue on the lines of establish | 
precedent, very often without a real understanding of 1: 
subtle qualities of the examples emulated. Take as 
instance the famous Colleoni statue at Venice, which has be } 
the type affected by somany modern creations. In the origi] 
the horse is placed so that it appears to be walking right | 
the pedestal, in which this effect is accentuated by the ve. 
strongly emphasised vertical lines formed by the columns a] 
decorations worked into it. The resulting effect is no loss f 
balance in the design, but rather that of extreme vitality a] 
force, especially when it is viewed from the front with the hoy» 
coming towards the spectator. Yet in an example not {ff 
away this effect of vitality is qualified by the horse being rais 
on a crude sloping mound of a base, merging the whole co| 
position into a pyramidal form which has no relation to 4 
plane of the ground in its crudity and lack of any horizont 
forms, nor any insistence of a division between the ec 
ventional support and the sculpture above. Yet this cru} 
ensemble of a monument is placed in one of the few forn| 
vistas of our most fashionable town garden. The art of t 
monument has been too little studied, and outside Paris al 
Vienna there seems to be no school of this design or no jurisd ~ 
tion over such instances of the placing of works of art. Arel~ 
tects are introducing sculpture into architecture to an exte} 
which bids fair to become vulgar, but in the case of the pub 
monument, architecture has but a modest record. 

We are always hearing that the sculptor must be educat 
in the principles of architecture, so that he may be able ) 
introduce this into the works entrusted to him; but it is f: 
more important that architects should train themselves mc» 
to the appreciation and therefore the knowledge of how } 
embody sculpture in their own conceptions, and then th; 
would be justified in claiming to be more concerned in t> 
erection and design of monuments. In the case of t) 
elements so distinct in character as architecture and sculptu} 
being employed in a design, it stands to reason that one or t} 
other must predominate or no balance of effect is anyhy’ 
possible. 

In the South Kensington Museum there is the moc. 
originally made by Stevens for the Wellington Memori| 
in St. Paul’s. In it unquestionably sculpture is t} 
dominating feature. The architecture is reduced to t} 
merest support for the display of the figures. Its reticen| 
is remarkable, although it is delicately elaborate and in | 
harmony with the more plastic forms it seems to tie togeth«| 
It frankly asserts its position as furniture of a large interi« 
where these forms can be treated on an adequate scale, a: 
attempts no display of imitation beyond the fine simp] | 
treated and more delicate mouldings necessary to secure t} 
balance of the parts and bring the whole design gracefully 
the horizontal rest at its base. The memorial lost much | 
execution. The introduction of the arbitrary forms of t 
curved pediment to the arch, the little pediments under t| 
side figures which destroy the beautiful resolution of the sw) 
of the sculpture into the cornice line beneath, and a gener’ 
feeling of tightness which is augmented by the harshness | 
contrast between materials, all go to support the argume 
that here was a case in which the sculpture was the pi 
dominating of the two elements and the insistence of t 
architectural forms uncalled for. 

For a monument in which the sculpture to predomina 
would pass all bounds of due relation to the life and surroun | 
ings in the midst of which the memorial might be set, the on 
satisfactory way would seem to be to treat it as a unit of t) 
whole. That is to say, conceive it either as the focal point | 
interest in a scheme of abstract or architectural forms | 
design or let it be repeated as a point of emphasis and sube 
dinate to the general composition. An effective illustrati 
of the former idea is the memorial to the Empress Elizabe’ 
at Vienna which occupies a corner of the Volksgarten a 
joining the Hofburg Theatre. In the case of a monume? 
placed in an open square under the shadow of buildings of 
certain scale and in close relation to the life and hume 
interest of a city, a repetition of interest spread over the who 
monument, or rather, what might be called a composite desig: 
might solve the question of scale and relation to the neighbou 
hood of its setting. 

Any isolated structure of this nature, however beautiful 
carried out and composed in itself, is doomed to failure, ar 
even to an appearance of the ridiculous, if it be on a scale 
compete with the sovereign element of architecture itself; fi 
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it is understood that the effect of buildings is not due to mere 
yulgar bulk of masonry, but rather to their other qualities of 
proportion and fitness of material and design. These are 
not to be threatened if the general friendly relations are to be 
maintained. The small state is to be repressed unless the 
uzerainty be augmented in power. 
_ The art of the monument consists chiefly of understanding 
‘and expressing its relation to our life in the widest sense as 
embodied in ideals, purposes, and material effects, and if our 
future attempts in this art are to have any success when 
prompted by these considerations, others here may assist in 
‘suggesting how this may be best achieved. 
Mr. Howarp Ince, in proposing a vote of thanks, said 
that Mr. Rickards had addressed the meeting not as a mere 
theorist, but as one who had given particular attention to his 
bject and with splendid results. The sympathetic way in 
which the subject had been treated would serve as evidence to 
their sculptor friends that there is a very sincere desire to 
improve the art of the monument. After all this art of the 
monument was making history, and the nation will be judged 
as to their character and state of civilisation by those results 
which will be attained by a combination of the sculptor and 
architect. The attainment of success demands on the part of 
‘sculptors a sense of reciprocity. The example of their French 
-ecompeers who associate themselves from the beginning with 
architects in the arrangement: of their designs should be 
followed by sculptors in this country. Mr. Rickards had 
Tightly alluded tothe importance of thesetting of amonument, 
for just as no one would think of hanging a picture without a 
frame sc a work of sculpture wants a frame. It follows that 
“we must be wrong in following our almost invariable custom 
of placing our public monuments on refuges which are 
usually the by-products of the surveyor’s plans. Most of 
those present would have noticed the monument to Cardinal 
Newman near the Brompton Oratory ; in his opinion it was a 
most pleasing one. It possessed the additional attraction that 
‘there was no back view, which was so often an unsatisfactory 
feature and like the back of a painter’s canvas. The question 
of setting had even a political importance. In India and 
other dependencies where ideas were different to our own a 
statue of a ruler placed in the open without any canopy or 
grotection is a subject of ridicule and a great delight to the 
lisaffected sections. This fact raises the question of the treat- 
Anyone who has tried to solve this 


the Albert Memorial. The canopy has a quiet restful appear- 
ance of shelter and security. In placing a statue in combina- 
tion with a building a lesson might be learnt from the statue 
to the late Duke of Cambridge in Whitehall; for a soldier it 
‘seems to be in a most unstrategic position. It would have 
been better placed in the Admiralty or new War Office. There 
e in existence sites like fhe open screen at Hyde Park Corner 
which might be used without any very serious call on the 
Exchequer. Mr. Ince concluded by expressing a hope that Mr. 
ickards, who had already had a considerable influence on 
painting and sculpture, would in the future have an oppor- 
tunity of associating himself with some important national 
memorial. - 
Mr. Bertram MacKkeENNAL, in seconding the vote, expressed 
_a strong protest against the general impression that a portrait 
‘statue was the only possible form of monument. To his mind 
there was no feeling in such a statue; whereas the monument 
ought to be reminiscent of a man’s life and work and per- 
sonality. For instance, suppose a monument has to be put up 
to some great horticulturist. To erect a statue would be 
ridiculous; what more suitable than a well-arranged open 
green sward, with perhaps an urn containing the flowers that 
he loyed so well. Equally unsuitable would be the conven- 

tional style of monument to the memory of a man like 
= 

__ Mr. H. H. Srarnam expressed a wish to support the vote of 
thanks for the very clever and interesting paper. He pointed 
out that the statement by a previous speaker that French 
Sculptors and architects work together on monuments might be 
qualified by the fact this was scarcely a native virtue inasmuch 
as most of their monuments are Government commissions, 
and the Government take good care that the two do collabo- 
tate. With regard to the Wellington Memorial in St. 
Paul’s it had always seemed to him that the upper storey of 
the architect’s design and of the actual structure was rather 
too high and out of proportion to the lower storey. The 
question of monuments to contemporaries had been raised. 
To him nothing was more depressing than the ghastly figures 
of frock-coated men, and custom only emphasises a materialism 
which artists wanted to get rid of. The French never, or at 
least very seldom, make a complete portrait statue of a man ; 
_ they increase the interest of a portrait bust by adding some- 
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thing with reference to his life and work. With regard to the 
desirability of placing monuments on fitting sites there was, 
he thought, a very good example in Paris of how not to do it 
in the monument to Alfred de Musset. The memorial itself is 
all that could be desired, but it has béen placed in a position 
that is little less than absurd ; it stands in the middle of the 
pavement in the Rue de Rivoli. Reference had been made to 
the probable demand for monuments to the late King. Mr. 
Statham said he would like to draw attention to an admirable 
suggestion which appeared in the Times recently from an 
anonymous correspondent ; probably many had not noticed it 
as it appeared in an obscure part of the paper and in small 
type. This was that the best memorial to King Edward would 
be to make a new facade to Buckingham Palace. Unless this 
is done there will be the great sculptured group of the Victoria 
Memorial in front with a very commonplace facade behind it. 

A vote of thanks having been passed, Mr. E. A. Rickarps 
replied to some of the points raised. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
‘‘The Principles of Architectural Design.’’ By Percy 
L. Marks. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Though, perhaps, scarcely so successful a work as the 
author’s earlier book on ‘‘ The Principles of Planning,’’ the 
young student of architecture will find at the reduced price 
at which Mr. Marks’s ‘“‘ Principles of Architectural Design ”’ 
is now being offered that he will obtain material for profitable 
thought in one of the most important and most difficult of all 
the varied branches of study that go to make the complete 
architect. All art must be founded on principles, and archi- 
tecture no less than any other art. Doubtless the thorough 
artist is largely independent of analytical investigation of the 
principles on which he works. But the principles exist all the 
same, and every aspirant to ability in architectural design 
may not be able to apply those principles sub-consciously, and 
so will be helped by some guide to their conscious recognition. 
Hence a work such as this which points out some of the vital 
principles is of value to the student. But to be of the fullest 
value he should take nothing in Mr. Marks’s dicta for gospel, 
but rather as material for thought and criticism. We do not 
ourselves by any means agree with all that Mr. Marks says, 
but if he induces thought in the architectural student, he 
achieves a valuable result, 


? 


‘* Buildings for Small Holdings. Materials, Cost and 
Methods of Construction.’’ By Thomas Potter. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 3s. net.) 

In small holdings, farm buildings and a residence are 
necessary, and too often their capital cost is a severe handicap 
on the financial success of the occupier. It is imperative 
therefore that this cost should be kept down to the minimum, 
and this is the problem Mr. Potter sets himself to help his 
readers to solve. To do this ‘‘it is generally understood that 
local building by-laws will not be rigidly enforced,” and 
concrete and timber are to be largely used. The author 
goes very thoroughly into the consideration of cost and advan- 
tages of various materials and methods of construction, and 
has produced a concise little handbook that should prove most 
valuable for those for whom it is intended, the occupiers of 
small holdings of fifty acres or less. 

‘‘ Practical Housing.’’ By J. S. Nettlefold. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., 
M.P. Popular edition. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s. net, paper; 2s. net, cloth.) 

This book may be said to deal with the question of the 
housing of the people from the point of view of the practical 
philanthropist, of the man who realises that housing schemes 
ought and can be made to pay a moderate return on the capital 
expended, without perpetrating the folly of building houses 
so expensive that the people for whom they are intended can 
only afford to live in them when they don’t pay the rent. 

The author recognises that in practical housing there are 
two main divisions of the subject, the cure of existing evils 
and the prevention of future evils. In the first division the 
author treats of the effects of the Housing of thes Working 
Classes Act, 1890, and shows how as a general rule it is advis- 
able to proceed under Part II. rather than Part I. Practical 
examples as well as theoretical show how the provisions of the 
Act of 1890 have been and can be put into force to remedy 
existing evils. 

It is, however, the second division of the subject that affords 
the author the best opportunity of showing how economy of 
health is to be gained from intelligent town planning, and in 
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this direction he does not omit to point out how our usual local 
by-laws, rigidly enforced, are prejudicial to the well being of 
the community. Illustrations are drawn from the various 
garden-city developments that have already exemplified the 
gain in healthy conditions and amenities that may be 
obtained by wise and rational town planning. 

The book is one that should be carefully studied by every 
member of any local authority that may be called upon to deal 
with the actual working of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, 1909. 


‘* Housing and Town Planning in Great Britain, being a 
statement of the Statutory Provisions relating to the 
housing of the working classes and to town plan- 
ning, including the Housing, Town Planning, &c., 
Act, 1909.’’ By W. Addington Willis, LL.B. 
(Lond.), of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 
(London: Butterworth & Co.) 

This book treats of the subject of housing and town plan- 
ning from a legal point of view. The Housing, Town Plan- 
ning, &c., Act, 1909, does not stand alone, but is largely com- 
posed of cross-references to the provisions of previous statutes 
and a copious contribution to the already numerous amend- 
ments of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. Such 
a handbook as we now have before us is therefore vitally neces- 
sary for a fair comprehension of the present state of the statute 
law as regards Housing, and the author has clearly combined 
under various subject heads the co-related provisions of the 
several Acts. Thus all the stipulations concerning any par- 
ticular point are brought together, and by means of an excel- 
lent synopsis and good index are easily capable of reference. 


‘“ Handbook to the Housing and Town Planning Act, 
1909.’ By W. Thompson (Richmond, Surrey). 
(London: National Housing Reform Council. 1s. 
net, paper; 2s. net, cloth.) 

This book by Alderman W. Thompson, of Richmond, 
Surrey, deals with the subject of housing and town planning 
from the point of view of a practical administrator, who has 
already shown his competent grasp of the subject in his pre- 
vious works, ‘‘ The Housing Handbook ’’ and ‘‘ Housing up to 
Date,’’ which, in conjunction with the present volume form a 
valuable vade-mecum for members of the various local authori- 
ties that have to deal with the subject, and for architects who 
have to work with the authorities. 

The book contains the text of the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act, 1909, with explanatory summary and notes, and a 
special index to the various sections to facilitate easy reference 
on a given subject to the Act itself. 

The rules and forms issued by the Local Government Board 
up to the present time with reference to appeals, and to closing 
and demolition orders under the new procedure, are also given. 
There is in addition a useful statement showing what sections 
in previous Acts are affected by the new Act, and to what sub- 
jects the alterations relate. 

The summary shows in separate articles what authorities 
wili administer the Act ; how to get land and money for new 
dwellings ; what may be done with the land ; how to make a 
local authority carry out its housing duties; how to make 
neglectful landlords keep their houses clean and in good 
repair ; how to get large slum areas cleared ; how to deal with 
obstructive buildings and cellar dwellings ; the procedure for 
closing and demolition orders, and a number of minor matters 
that are dealt with by the Act. 

The town planning portion of the summmary explains who 
will make the town plans ; what lands may be the subject of a 
town plan ; what are the objects of a town plan; the general 
provisions and special provisions that must be made ; how to 
make a town plan ; what compensation is payable; how the 
town plan will be carried out ; and concludes with practical 
Suggestions for municipal action. There is also a special 
chapter dealing with the new powers and duties of County 
Councils under the Act. 

The method of showing in bold type the more important 
enactments in the text which characterised the previous pub- 
lications of the same author has been followed in the present 
book, so as to show at a glance the main object of any section. 
The A.B.C. to the Housing and Town Planning Act is a 
useful compilation for purposes of reference. 


“The Oraftsman’s Plant Book.’’ By Richard G. 
Hutton How, A.R.C.A. (London: Chapman & 
Hall. 25s. net.) 

The sub-title of this book explainsits locus standi, ‘‘ Figures 
of plants selected from the herbals of the sixteenth century, 
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and exhibiting the finest examples of plant-drawing found : 
those rare works, whether executed in woodcuts or in coppe 
plate engravings, arranged for the use of the decorator, wi 
supplementary illustrations and some remarks on the use | 
plant-form in design.’’ 

The value of the drawings in the old herbals to tl 
decorator or designer of decoration lies in the approximatic 
to conventional.rendéring which, whilst it is primarily i 
tended to give a clear key for the recognition of herbs, at t] 
same time indicates much of the character of each plan_ 
and suggests the application of its form to decorative us 
With over 1,000 illustrations the decorator has here to har 
an invaluable store of suggestion in plant form, and indeed ; 
some cases, rather more than suggestion, where the o 
herbalist has rather let his instinct for convention and decor. 
tion carry him away from truthful and literal portraiture | 
the plants with which he is dealing. 


‘“ How to Plan a House: a Book for all about to Build. 
By George Gordon Samson, architect. (London 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The title of this book needs but two words to make it cor 
plete—‘‘ to avoid.’’ The author starts with diatribes again 
other architects in general, and F.R.1.B.A.’s in particula 
Judging from the sample plans which the author shows ; 
evidence of what he thinks ought to be built, there is not mu 
chance of his becoming F.R.I.B.A., or being recognised | 
superior to the other architects whom he condemns. It © 
needless to criticise in detail the dicta of the author, or t] 
plans he offers as showing how to plan a house. 


en 


in Building.”” By Percival i oer 
A.M.I.C.E., M.R.S.I., borough engineer and su’ 
veyor, Dorchester. (London: Crosby Lockwor 
& Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 


. 
. 
| 
‘* The object of this little book is to assist the layman wl 
: 
. 
| 


ee 
‘“ Bungalow Residences: a Handbook for all intereste 
. 


may be contemplating the erection of a bungalow,”’ and ° 
show how excellently—or otherwise—the ‘‘ layman ’”’ may fa 
when he is assisted by a borough engineer, rather than 
regular architect, who wastes his time in studying the pla) 

ning and construction of residences, instead of devoting h 
best energies presumably to sewers and roads. Generally, t] 
principles advocated in the text are sound, indeed they a: 
largely in the nature of platitudes, except to the ‘‘ layman, 
but as the author seems to have designed two or three bu ' 
galows for Lancing beach, we are surprised that he glosses ov, 
the question of water supply in a single page. The author 

plans for bungalows, by the way, seem rather influenced }_ 
the normal Lancing type—two old railway coach bodies and | 
shed between. We do not think the ‘‘layman”’ will get vei’ 
far with his bungalow unless he supplements this book wil 
expert advice, and possibly that of an experienced archite 
might be better than that of a borough engineer. 


‘“ House Painting, Glazing, Paperhanging, and Whit 
washing. A Book for the Householder.’’ B! 
Alvah Horton Sabin, M.S. (New York: Joh) 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall. $1.) 


For the householder this book may be useful as giving hiv 
some idea of what is comprehended in the painter’s trade, bu 
it seems that the author expects his householder to do his ow 
work. From a British point of view we do not think tk 
author’s teaching makes for good and durable work. There | 
too much shellac. For instance, knotting ‘‘is done by coverin 
them (the knots) with a coat of heavy shellac varnish.” Tru 
the author says ‘‘ the shellac is supposed to stop ”’ (the exud: 
tion of resin from a knot) ‘‘ but it does so only very impe! 
fectly ; however, there is nothing else to do.’’ Has the authc 
who claims ‘‘an experience of many years’? never heard ¢ 
red lead and size, or of tinfoil? Again, his idea of a primin 
coat is to ‘“‘add a gallon of raw oil to a gallon of ordinar 
paint,’’ which is not the way in which a competent Britis) 
decorator prepares a priming coat. In discussing the base ¢ 
paint, the author expresses his ‘‘ belief that a mixture of th 
two”’ (white lead and zine white) ‘‘is better than eithe 
alone.’ This belief is not shared by British decorators ¢ 
experience. A good recommendation is that plenty of tim 


although there are some pieces of sound advice, the book 3 
not what we consider a reliable guide for the novice or th 
amateur. | 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ TRAVELLING 
. STUDENTSHIP, 1910. 


IXTEEN sets of designs have been received in competition 
for the Travelling Studentship, which is of the value of 
251. and carries with it the silver medal of the Society. 

The problem set this year was to design a golf club to 
accommodate 175 members, at a cost not exceeding 4,000. 
The Council has awarded the Studentship to Mr. D. W. 

Coombs, 25 Portman Road, Boscombe, an assistant in the 
office of Mr. J. J. Shepherd, 115 Old Christchurch Road, 

Bournemouth. 

The work of Mr. Frank Brown of Crumpsall, Mr. E. J. 
Williams of Leicester, Mr. J. F. Dove of Eastbourne, and 

Mr. A. J. Turner of Tonbridge has been commended. 

The drawings will be on view at the Society’s premises, 

$taple Inn Buildings, Holborn, W.C., for one week com- 

_mencing June 6, from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., when admission will 

Pin free. 

_ hey will afterwards be exhibited in various provincial 
centres. 


i. ‘EARLY CHINESE POTTERY. 


HERE has been opened by the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
' an extremely important exhibition of Early Chinese 
pottery and porcelain at their premises in No. 17 Savile Row, 
_W. The mere fact that this society have organised an ex- 
hibition is a sufficient assurance that it will be worth serious 
attention ; but on the present occasion the promoters say that 
“in the several series gathered together it is thought that a 
large proportion will be of a character novel to members of the 
club.” Such a diffident statement may inspire high expecta- 
tions, and they will not be disappointed. 
___ The value of this exhibition is first and foremost historical. 
_ Most especially is this true of Case A, which contains speci- 
mens of Han pottery. The Han dynasty extended from 
B.C. 206 to a.p. 220, and during that period porcelain was 
first mentioned under the name of t’zu. It was defined as a 
_ hard compact fine grained pottery, the surface of which could 
oh be scratched and which when struck gave out a clear ringing 


sound. 
_ Until within the last decade the knowledge of this period 
-wasmost fragmentary. It was not until the researches of the 


_ student into Chinese books and of the connoisseur were rein- 
_ forced by the steam shovel that it became a well-defined com- 
_Mmencement of the chain linking the contemporary Chinese 
_ work with their earliest known pottery. That is to say, the 
_ recent construction of railways in Northern China opened up 
_ Tumerous tombs and caves which have yielded a rich harvest. 
_ The greater number of the objects recall the finds of prehistoric 
pottery made by archeologists in Egypt and elsewhere. Thus 
there were buried with the dead wine jars, flasks, dishes, 
_ bowls, and vases. In Case A there are representations of a 
cock, farm shed, ram, granary urn, and an ox and two-wheeled 
cart. As Mr. R. L. Hobson says in the Introduction to the 
elaborate catalogue :—‘‘ One cannot but marvel at the skill 
with which the potter has idealised the commonplace forms of 
daily use, and at the force and truth with which he has 
rendered the forms of living creatures. The same power and 
skill pervades the ornamental vases, the impressive forms of 
the wine jars, and the vigorous movement of the hunting and 
hunted animals on the bas-reliefs. Time has invested the 
green glazes with the posthumous glory of iridescent tints, but 
the true virtue of the ware lies in the skilful touch of the Han 
potter, which was able to convert the simplest materials into 
noble and artistic forms.”’ 
After the Han dynasty there is a break of nearly four 
_ centuries until the T’ang dynasty is reached, and even of this 
_ latter not much is known, the specimens being only tentatively 
assigned to the period. Firmer ground is reached with the 
Sung dynasty which reigned from 960 to 1280, and with the 
Yuan dynasty which succeeded it ; the ceramic productions of 
these two are generally classed together. The examples 
shown are chiefly to be found in Cases B and C. Next came 
the Ming Period, which was supreme between 1368 and 1643. 
This is the most fully represented at the present exhibition, 
which practically closes with it. In Case E is the celebrated 
Warham Bowl lent from New College, Oxford. It was be- 
queathed to that College by Archbishop Warham in 1530. In 
the same case are a few other curious pieces similarly mounted 
In silyer-gilt, all probably by English craftsmen of the six- 
teenth century. Of more architectural interest are the few 
roof and ridge tiles and the finial on Case K. In another part 
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of the room there are also a couple of figures of mounted 
warriors which are described as architectural ornaments. 

It is not easy to suggest the real interest of this exhibition 
on both historical and artistic grounds. The very many pieces 
can only be appreciated by a personal and careful inspection. 
It may be well to try and picture, while looking at them, what 
kind of pottery was being produced in this country at about the 
same dates. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, EXETER.—INTERIOR OF CHAPEL. 
J] ITH the view we give this week we complete the 
illustrations of Exeter College in our Oxford series. 
The first of these, with a historical account, appeared in 
our issue of April 22. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
HE Divinity School was commenced in 1445. It was 
not, however, until 1480 that the School together 
with the first University Library was removed from the 
Old Congregation House to the present building. The 


reason for this long interval was that the men were taken 


away to complete the works being carried out at Eton 
and Windsor under Wruttam of WayNFLETE, Bishop of 
Winchester, Provost:of Eton, founder of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and Lord Chancellor. The Divinity School occu- 
pies the ground floor of the building erected by 
Humpurey, Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV., to 
accommodate his handsome donation of 600 books to the 
University. It was this generosity on the part of the 
Royal patron of letters that resulted in Oxford’s most 
cherished possession, the Bodleian Library. At the time 
of its completion the School was conspicuous for its 
stained glass as well as for the splendid groined roof. 
The large and beautiful Late Perpendicular windows were 
chiefly filled by representations of the Holy Fathers of 
the Church and the armorial bearings of about a hundred 
These a short half-century later shared the 
fate of Humpurey’s precious MSS., and were ordered by 
the Commissioners of Epwarp VI. to be destroyed as 
partaking of the specious and superstitious doctrines of 
Rome. The fittings of the interior were broken up and 
the lead from the roof was pillaged. Nettles and 
brambles flourished in crevices in the walls, while a cattle 
pen and a timber yard were set up close by. On 
September 30, 1555, Bishops RipLey and Latimer were 
tried with CrRANMER by special commissioners, and were 
convicted of heresy. In the same year Convocation de- 
termined to sell the remaining statues and fittings. For- 
tunately the groined roof was preserved more or less 
unharmed. 

In 1598 Sir THomas Bopury tired of the wiles of 
diplomacy, and sought for and obtained permission to 
rebuild Duke Humpurey’s library. In 1625 Oxford was 
once again honoured by Parliament meeting in the Royal 
city for a few days, though on this occasion it was’ only’ 
on account of the third outbreak of plague in London, 
when there were 35,417 deaths. The House of Lords 
sat in the north end of the picture gallery in the Bodleian 
Library, the Privy Council assembled in Christ Church 
Hall, and the Commons in the Divinity School. During 
the Civil War and siege of Oxford the school was used in 
common with other collegiate buildings as a storehouse 
for corn and provisions for the troops. The upper room 
of the tower was filled with muskets. 

In 1699 Wren prepared a report of the necessary 
repairs, and the document is now—or at any rate was— 
in the Bodleian Library. It appears that there was a 
crack in the roof, the south wall bulged, and the floor was 
rotten. He advised that the building should be braced 
with iron after the style he had carried out on the spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral when that edifice was struck by 
lightning. Additional buttresses of great strength and 
depth were erected on the south side. This work was 
completed in 1700-2, and the building was successfully 
restored. 
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Mr. Francis Bonn, speaking in his ‘‘Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England’’ of the timidity shown by some 
of the pioneers in fan vaulting, points out that one 
of the signs of distrust was the construction of massive 
transverse arches passing up ‘the centre of each half 
conoid and spanning the nave. ‘‘ The suggestion of 
these transverse arches,’’ continues Mr. Bonn, ‘‘ seems to 
have come from Oxford, where they were employed in 
two superb lierne vaults of novel character. The first is 
that of the Divinity School, begun c. 1445 and finished 
c. 1480. Itisalong and very broad room. The obvious 
way to vault it was to divide it into nave and aisles and 
then to ceil these with three vaults, e.g. as in the choir 
of the Temple Church. But the eight piers would have 
been obstructive; moreover, there would have been no 
credit to be got for merely repeating what had been done 
before in scores of churches. Imagine, however, that it 
had actually been vaulted in three divisions of nearly 
equal height, and that each of the piers carried a capital. 
Would it be possible to retain the capitals, while with- 
drawing the piers, without bringing the three vaults 
down? What would a modern contractor do if he were 
asked to leave the vaults of the Temple choir standing 
while withdrawing the supports? Obviously, from a 
point in one wall to a point in the opposite wall he would 
insert an iron girder, and if this (transverse) girder passed 
under the capitals of the two piers he could then take 
away the piers. So with the other piers. What a 
modern contractor would do with iron girders, that the 
Oxford builder did with strong transverse arches of stone. 
The pendants of each transverse arch, which represent 
the imaginary capitals, are but two of the voussoirs of the 
arch greatly elongated. This beautiful novelty was imi- 
tated soon after in the vault of the cathedral choir.’’ 


ROMSEY, FARNHAM ROYAL. 


HIS house was erected in 1906 from designs by Mr. | 
A. E. Buuuocg, A.R.I.B.A., on @ triangular field | 


having an axis of the lower road running centrally 
through the house. 


be seen to meet in the hall. The hall chimney-piece 


The centres of each room will | 


and ingle was made by Messrs. Horter & Co. in oak. | 


The builder was Mr. Bowyer, of Slough. The materials 


are local red bricks and tiles with rough-cast to first floor. 


The verandah was added before completion and has mate- 
rially added to the effect. 


The axial system of garden — 


planning was not adopted. ‘This radial form of plan was | 
suggested by the very difficult aspect, and sunlight could 


not have been obtained adequately by other means. 


HOUSE IN EDGBASTON—INTERIOR VIEWS. 
HESE illustrations are characteristic of the simple 
and effective treatment of interiors to be found in the 
designs of Messrs. Forses & Tats. 


JOB’S CLOSE, KNOWLE.—GARDEN FRONT—ENTRANCE FRONT. 
lie house has been built for Harotp Hasuuck, Esq., 
at a cost of about 4,0001., from the designs of Messrs. 


Hicxton & Farmer. As will be seen from the illustra- 


tions and plan, the lay-out of the grounds has formed — 


an integral part of the architects’ designs. . 


THE Glasgow School of Architecture began six years ago, 
when the separate architectural courses of the Technical Col- 
lege and the School of Art were amalgamated, a joint diploma 
course, which is the highest in the school. Its final stage is 
the submitting of an original design and relative details with 
proof of full qualification for professional practice. Four 
of these diplomas—Dip. Arch. Glasgow—the first in Scotland, 
have just been granted to Mr. Alex. Adam, Churchill House, 
Paisley; Mr. Walter Alexander, 29 Westbourne Gardens, 
Glasgow ; Mr. Thomas A. Macadam, 6 Knowe Terrace, Cath- 


gow. 


cart ; and Mr. Charles A. Harding, 46 Kersland Street, Glas- | 
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ZINC OXIDE." 


MONGST the many pigments used in the manufacture of 
paint few—if any perhaps—are at the present time more 
interesting than zinc oxide (ZnO). We have to look back 
nearly a century and a half to find the first attempt to 
discover a white pigment capable of taking the place of the 
poisonous white lead. It was in 1750 that the French chemist 
Courtois and his collaborator, Guyton de Morveau, stimulated 
solely by philanthropic motives, attempted to introduce 
ZnO as a substitute for white lead, which already in those 
days was admtted to be a scourge amongst lead workers and 
painters. The first successful use of ZnO as a paint pigment 
must, however, be attributed to the persistent efforts of Jean 
Leclaire, who began to manufacture and use ZnO in a small 
way in 1785. Since then steady progress has been made, and 
to-day I may say that zinc oxide is regarded with widespread 
interest, not only amongst paint manufacturers, but also 
amongst paint users and painters. 


y 
isd ZZ 
We, 


The output of ZnO factories is yearly increasing, and I 
haye no hesitation in saying that it will very soon surpass— 
in fact, leave a very long way behind—that of the white lead 
factories, especially if, following the good example of France 
and other countries, the manufacture and use of white lead is 
prohibited by other Governments having at heart the health 
of the workers. 
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carried in this current of air and collected in depositing 
chambers or tubes. This process I call ‘‘ indirect ’’ because it 
is necessary first of all to extract the metallic zinc from the 
ore, and then transform the metal into oxide. The ‘‘ raw 
material’’ consists of zinc ingots weighing approximately 
10 kilos., equals 22 lbs. (see specimen). These ingots are 
obtained by the mixture of various qualities of the metal, 
hard spelter, No. 2 zinc, residues obtained from galvanising 
liquors (see specimen), old zinc, &c. Naturally the propor- 
tions of the different constituents vary according to the quality 
of zinc oxide which it is desired to obtain. 

Description of the Apparatus (see Plans 1 and 2).—The 
metal in blocks is introduced into retorts made of refractory 
earth B (plan 1), having the shape of very flat semi-cylinders 
ending on the side of the opening with a salient return in- 
tended to prevent the overflowing of the molten zinc. These 
retorts are heated in a grated oven which can accommodate 
twenty retorts, placed right and left on two rows, one above 
the other. The same furnace (G) heats the two series of ten 
retorts, and the gases from this process are liberated 
in the chimney (kK) by the opening ss. When the 
retorts are carried to a red white heat, the zinc oxide 
distils and the vapours are given off in the little 
chamber a. The loading of the retorts is done by 
means of two doors, which are found in the inner walls 
of these chambers. A current of air is forced by a 
fan (not shown here) into the chamber a through a 
slightly inclined conduit a. The zine vapours burn 
in contact with the air and the oxide is carried away 
by the air-current in the condensing apparatus, to 
which I will refer later. The metal which has escaped 
oxidation falls back in small drops into the conduit a, 
at the extremity of which it is collected mixed with 
a certain quantity of oxide of zinc. 

The chamber (A) is covered by a large tube (c) 
which constitutes the first elements of the condensa- 
tion apparatus (c). In the conduit a is to be found 
metallic zinc, zinc oxide pure and agglomerated, and 
pulverulent oxide. From it a greyish white is 
obtained, which is sold under the name of ‘“‘ grey 
, wince.’ The zinc oxide carried away in the tube c 
(plan 2) goes into a series of iron cooling tubes (DDD) 
turned down syphon shape, terminating, int) hoppers 
(cEE), lengthened by. a_ sheet-iron tube, ending 
in a linen bag which. can be opened at will, 
and is used to collect the deposited oxide. The zinc oxide 
then arrives at tube (F) and penetrates into the condensation 
chamber (1). These chambers are divided into vertical par- 
titions covered with fluffy cotton in a series of compartments 
terminating in a hopper (T) with a linen bag extension. Each 
compartment is itself subdivided by a vertical partition so 
arranged as to force the gases to go up and down before enter- 


Processes for the Manufacture of Zinc Oxide. 


_ Iam distinguishing the processes which are now actually 
in use from those which are still in the experimental stage. 
Process in actual use :— 


1.—The Indirect Process. 
} This method consists essentially in burning the vapours of 
zinc in a current of air. The particles of oxide formed are 


_ * A paper read on May 12 before the Paint and Varnish Society 
by Mr. Gaston Depiérres. 


After having travelled 


ing the neighbouring compartment. 
through these compartments the gases pass through a metallic 
cloth, and practically freed from every particle of zinc oxide 


pass into the large chimney (H). ‘The zinc white collected in 
the first part of the cooling chambers is pulverulent and of a 
higher density than the oxide deposited further on, which is 
light, flaky, and impalpable. The first constitutes the blue 
and red seals, the second the green and white seal, the lightest 
and whitest being collected near the draught chimney, the 
density increasing and the whiteness decreasing in proportion 
as they recede further from the draught chimney. This 
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' of nineteen furnaces. The furnace used is composed of an— 
arched channel (kK) with doors (PP), at each end of which there - 
is a grate of special design (G) (see plan 3 and 4). This grate 
consists of a cast-iron plate 35 mm. thick, perforated with | 
conical holes having the narrowest extremity (10 mm. in | 
diameter) turned upwards, whereas the wider opening of the | 
cone is turned downwards. It will readily be seen that owing 


system of collection is called ‘‘ collection by deposition,’’ and is 
characterised by the absence of the large filtering sacks, of 
which I will make mention later on. Concerning this process, 
I propose to give a few figures which will, no doubt, prove 
of interest. The temperature at which zinc oxide volatilises 
being 1,900° Fahr., the temperature of the furnaces often 
exceeds 2,375° Fahr. The inside dimensions of the retorts are 


1,060 mm. long, 320 mm. wide and 
100 mm. high. The opening which Ki ra | 
is used for the introduction of the ene ik Of 
r. - . grist. IN - VR, 
zinc ingot, as well as for the escape : 
of the zinc vapours, is 240 mm. 
wide and 40 mm. high. The re- 
turns of this process theoretically 
calculated amount to 125 per cent., 
i.e. one ton of pure zinc gives in 
theory 14 tons of zinc oxide, but in 
practice, in consequence of in- 
evitable loss and unavoidable im- 
purities in the raw products, the 
returns vary from 110 to 115 per 
cent. A double furnace containing 
40 retorts burns 12 tons of zinc in 
twenty-four hours and produces 13 
to 14 tons of zinc oxide, the con- 
sumption in coals being approxi- 
mately 40 to 45 kilos..per 100 kilos. 
of zinc. Consequently the retort 
will burn 300 kilos. of zine in 
twenty-four hours, each loading 
being 20 kilos., showing an average ‘Ul 
of fifteen loads in twenty-four “~~ 
hours. 

As you will see this opera- 
tion is a continuous one, and 
when the zinc of any one retort is used, a fresh quantity is 
introduced without having to put out the furnace, which 
remains alight for several months. The retorts last from 
eight to ten days according to quality, taking into considera- 
tion the composition of the zinc, and the way in which the 
stoking of the furnace is carried out. 

The zinc oxide manufactured by this method undoubtedly 
varies according to the raw material employed and the oxides 
obtained are composed on an average as follows :— 

ZnO, 98 to 99.50 per cent. 

Pb (as oxide, carbonate sulphate or sulphite), 0 to 1 per 
cent. The rest is composed of very small traces of other 


oY 


metals, such as Cd, Fe, Sb, moisture, carbon, anhydride, 
chloride, foreign matters, &c. 


2.—Direct Process. 


I call this process “ direct ’’ because the ZnO is obtained 
straight from the ore without passing through the metal stage. 
The ores suitable for this method—of which I will speak later 
on—are oxidised zinc ores which answer more or less, 
theoretically speaking, to the chemical formula ZnO con- 
taining certain proportions of iron, manganese, lime, silicate, 
&c. Plan 3 and 4 represents in its ‘‘ ensemble ’’ a succession 
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to this disposition of the grate the obstruction of the holes is 
impossible. 

As I will explain to you later, the ore and coals are thrown 
on the grate (G) through doors (PP) ; below the grate is a closed 
cinder box (D) into which a current of air is forced through the 
passage (B) by means of afan (a). This forced current of air 
penetrates the cinder box, through the small conduit (cc), 
which can be closed by means of registers to shut off the current 
when the work is finished. From the channel (x) the gases 
pass. into ascending tubes (a1), and then into.collector (v). The 
width of the oven is 900 mm. on a level with the grate length, 
4,600 mm. height from the highest point of the arch above the 
grate 900 mm. The doors are mounted in frames 
3500 mm. high and 800 mm. wide ; these dimensions are 
only approximate, as I know they vary from one fac- 
tory to another. From the collector (v) the gases, 
which are charged with white dust and various 
vapours, pass successively into two brick towers 
(vu and w), plan 5, where the zinc fumes which are not 
thoroughly oxidated continue to burn, and the par- 
ticles of cinder and coal are carried away and fall to 
the bottom. The gases are then taken away through 
the conduit (x) by means of a fan (£) from the tower 
(w), and forced into the cooling chamber (vy), plan 6. 
From the chamber (x), the gases pass into the sack 
chamber (ss), plan 7. ‘There the oxide of zine re- 
mains in the sacks, whereas the gases go through the 
meshes of the tissues and escape through the side. 
The great tower (w) is 21 metres high and 24 metres 
in circumference at its widest point. The re- 
frigerating chamber (w) is 30 metres long, 6 metres 
wide, and 13 metres to the top of the arched roof. 
The bottom is divided into differently arranged com- 
partments (RR), which serve to collect the zine oxide 
which has been precipitated. 

In certain factories the compartments (RR) are 
composed of large metal sieves with registers 
_,. used to collect the product. The sack chamber 
“ (ss) is a large building at the upper ex- 
tremity of which is the metal collector (7) ; this is 1,800 mm. in 
diameter. From this collector (r) a series of sheet iron per- 
pendicular tubes form ramifications, to which are attached the 
long linen tubes, otherwise called sacks. The diameter of the 
tube is half as much again as that of the sacks, which are 
600 mm. in diameter, and from 8 to 10 metres high. The 
lower extremity of these sacks is shaped like a funnel (see 


plan 7). From time to time the sacks are beaten to force the 
zinc oxide through them; these sacks are generally made of 
coarse cotton or woollen material, which last longer, especially 
if the gases to be filtered are at a high temperature. It is 


sid 
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essential that the building containing these sacks be well 
yentilated, as an accumulation of gas might cause slight 
asphyxia to the workmen. As you will see, the system of con- 
densation is very different to the one I described before, the 
The ‘“‘ direct method ”’ is characterised 
by the use of filtering sacks, which are becoming of more 
general use. Some years ago these sacks were not known, and 
in many factories a very fine spray of water was introduced 
into the chambers (uvy), which caused the immediate con- 


process resulted in products of inferior quality called 
“ chamber oxides,’’ and I do not think it is still in vogue in 
any factory. 


Chemical Examination of the ‘“‘ Direct’ Process. 


‘The manufacture by this method can be divided into three 
phases :—(1) Reduction and volatilisation of the metal Zn at 
a high temperature. (2) Re-oxidation of the metal in the 
form of gas at a slightly lower temperature. (3) Cooling of 
the gases and condensation of the ZnO. We need now only 
consider the first and second phases or reactions, the third 
being known by the description of the apparatus. 
The two first reactions take place in the channel x 
(plan 3 and 4), and cannot be very clearly divided. 
The work is done as follows. The grate (c@) is 
covered with a layer of anthracite, the load weigh- 
ing from 75 to 90-kilos., the forced draught is then 
started. When the coal is in full combustion, a 
layer of a mixture of zinc ore and anthracite is 


FISHMONGERS’ HALL AND ST. MAGNUS 
THE MARTYR CHURCH.* 


IHE Fishmongers’ Company existed from very early times 
indeed. The religious customs of the day rendered the 
consumption of fish, particularly in Lent, to be far greater 
per head than it is to-day, emphasising the need for the proper 
control and regulation of the trade. 

The first Charter known is dated 1364, and was granted 
by Edward III. It confirms the grants immemorially made to 
the Guild by his progenitors, so that it may 
be quite reasonably supposed that the Fish- 
mongers’ Company dates from the twelfth or 
= thirteenth century. There wers numerous 
= confirmatory charters granted by the 
monarchs subsequent to the one above re- 
ferred to, and the one upon which the Com- 
pany at present acts was granted by James I. 
in 1605. 

Originally there were two guilds—one 
embracing salt fishmongers and the other 
stock or dried fishmongers. They were fused 
into one guild or company in 1536 after 
numerous attempts, and at least one tem- 
porary alliance. 

The Fishmongers appear to have occu- 
pied two quarters of the town, one around 
Billingsgate and the north end of London 
Bridge, and the other higher up the stream 
at Queenhithe, where they spread up 
towards Cheapside, and we now find. a relic 
in the name of Friday Street where the 
Friday or fish market flourished. This 
division was caused by Henry III. for- 
bidding any fishing vessels to land goods 


So 


Te except at Queenhithe, in order that 
a his Queen’s revenue might increase. 


Edward I., however, greatly widened this regulation, permit- 
ting fish to be landed and sold within the bounds of St. 
Thomas’s Chapel on London Bridge, Baynard’s Castle, and 
Jordan’s Quay. This monarch caused the trade to be severely 
regulated, fixing the price at which fish was to be retailed, 
limiting the profit of the fishmongers to a penny in the shil- 
ling, and forbidding what is termed forestalling, i.e., the 
intercepting by middlemen of the fishing vessels in their pas- 
sage up the river and so stealing a march on the market and 
making what was thus considered an improper profit. No fish 
was to be stored in London beyond the second day after arrival 


spread upon it. For a furnace, the charge is ap- 
proximately 225 kilos. of ore mixed with 90 kilos. of * 
anthracite. It will be readily understood that. these 
quantities vary with the composition of the ore. 
When in full working, a furnace is hot enough after 
the removal of the first residue to start the com- 
bustion of a fresh charge. As will be seen, the pro- 
cess is intermittent, the furnace being emptied after 
each operation. The air forced in the cinder box 
(cc), plan 3 and 4, goes through the grate and burns 
the anthracite, transforming it into carbonite 
anhydride CO,, which in going’through the layer. of : 
anthracite is partially reduced to oxide of carbon 
CO. This gas, as well as the carbon from the coals 
mixed with the ore, cause the reduction of the ZnO 
into Zn. Then the vapours of the metal Zn are trans- 
formed into ZnO by the oxygen of the air, which is in © 
excess as well as by the carbonic acid gas. The + 
ZnO thus formed is carried away by the air current in the 
apparatus which I have described before, and is collected in 
the sacks mentioned above. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Executive Masons’ Society of Cape Town have issued 
a notice advising masons who intend coming to South Africa 
not to agree with any agent to work for less than 2s. 6d. per 
hour, that being the wage in the Transvaal. 


on pain of confiscation and fine, and holding up in expecta- 


tion of a better market was forbidden. In 1405 Parliament 
enacted that anyone who should hinder any fisherman, 
English or foreign, from disposing of his fish as he might see 
convenient, should be liable to a fine of 101. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, 150 years later forbade the import of cured fish, as it was 
considered far ‘‘ inferieure to the fysshe taken by Englishmen 
in the island voyages.”’ 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
by Mr. Frederick Higgs. 
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The Fishmongers’ Company has numbered in its ranks 
many distinguished persons, Lord Mayors and others, perhaps 
the most notable having been Sir William Walworth, who in 
1381, when at the head of the City’s forces, killed the rebel 
Wat Tyler, when heading a disorganised mob of thirty or 
forty thousand malcontents from Kent and Surrey. He must 
have been a strong man and a wealthy, notwithstanding the 
aforesaid limitation of profits, and comes down to posterity 
as the chief warrior patriot of the City of London. There was 
also Sir John Leman, one of the fishmonger Lord Mayors (in 
1616). Then we find Doggett, of a numerous family of the 
name early in the eighteenth century, who hated the Stuarts, 
and established the coat and badge which is rowed for 
annually by the Thames watermen between London Bridge 
and Battersea, the most ancient boat race extant. 

- Among the treasures of the company are several 011 paint- 
ings by Beechey, Romney, Murray, Shakleton, Ouless, and 
others, representing royalty and notables, chiefly within the 
last 150 years. Also eight sets of paintings of fish by Arnold 
van Hacken, illustrating all the principal fresh and salt water 
species. There is also a curious chair and snuff box, made 
from the woodwork of the foundations of old London Bridge, 
demolished in 1832, after having done duty for 656 years ; 
it was made and carved by John Ovenston from the design of 
Sir John Rennie, who constructed the new bridge. 

There is also the celebrated Walworth pall, the date of 
which is doubtful ; judging from its design and composition 
it should be pre-Reformation, but on the other hand the 
company’s arms as worked upon it were not granted until 
Elizabeth’s reign, viz., 1575. It is considered one of the most 
rare and valuable works of its kind existing. The statue of 
Walworth is worked in wood and stood in the former hall ; it 
was carved by Edward Pierce in 1698. The dagger in the 
hand is a modern imitation, but the one preserved in a glass 
case with the City Arms and those of the company engraved 
thereon is said to be the original weapon from which Wat 
Tyler met his fate ; it is certainly of that period. 

There are busts of the late Queen Victoria and her Consort, 
of Gladstone, and other statesmen of the last century. 

The silver plate possessed by the company is both ancient, 
numerous and valuable, there being nearly fifty pieces in all, 
the greater number of which date from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Most of them are beautiful in design 
and of excellent workmanship. There is also a snuff box made 
from the wood of a tree under which Wellington stood for 
some hours at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. 

The buildings of the company have, like many other guild- 
halls, been numerous and varied. Hollar’s ‘‘ View of Lon- 
don,”’ dated 1647, shows the buildings destroyed, like so many 
others, by the Great Fire in 1666. Little information can be 
gleaned from this source except that it was a large building 
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HOLLAR’S VIEW, 1647. 


of three storeys abutting on the river, partly gabled and 
partly with embattled parapets, and having a terrace in front 
with a landing-stage to the river. This structure was replaced 
by one designed by Mr. Jerman, whom the Drapers also 
employed, and who designed the Royal Exchange of that day. 
Like the Drapers’ Hall, it was built in quadrangular form, 
its main front to the river being in the orthodox Classic style 
of the period after the Great Fire. The interior arrangements 
are said to have been convenient, Spacious, and richly 
decorated and ornamented. 

After 160 years Jerman’s building had to come down owing 
to the alterations consequent on the rebuilding in 1830 of 
London Bridge 100 feet westward of the old structure. The 
company employed Mr. Roberts, who certainly produced a 
dignified and noble building. Like its predecessors it has its 
river front, but its principal entrance is from the bridge 
approach. We are greatly indebted to the clerk, Mr. Towse 
for his assistance, and to the company for their consent to 
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allow us to see their treasures (a consent most exceptional) 
and for their kind hospitality. 

St. Magnus the Martyr parish church now also serves tw 
other little city parishes, one St. Margaret’s, which former}! 
stood on the spot now occupied by King William’s statue an) 
its surroundings, and another, St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane| 
formerly upon the site of the Underground Monument station 
There are still wardens for each parish, and their ancien 
wands or staves with their individual patterned tips are stil 
in use on ceremonial occasions. f 

St. Magnus’s Church was known to exist in 1300. In 130) 
Hugh Pourt, a London sheriff, together with his wif 
Margaret, founded a charity in connection with the church 
The first rector mentioned is Robert de St. Albano, who re’ 
signed in 1323. One Yevile was buried here ; he was mason ti. 
Richard II. and conducted the restoration of Westminste) 


SECOND FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


Abbey in 1396. He also founded’a charity here. The gift o 
the living alternated between the abbots of Bermondsey anc 
Westminster. The Crown took it in 1535, but Mary in 155: 
gave it to the Bishop of London. Arnold’s Chronicles, abou! 
1500, says that ‘‘ the church was much neglected, the services 
insufficiently performed, many of the priests and clerks spend 
ing the time of divine service in taverns and ale houses, it 
fishing, and other trifles.”’ 

Hollar’s picture, 1647, shows a building of nave and aisle 
with Perpendicular windows to the latter and Decorated clere. 
story, a square tower at the north-west corner with castellated 
or embattled parapet. Its history all along is interwoven 
with that of old London Bridge, the approach to which passed 
alongside its west end. This building perished at the Great 
Fire and was replaced under Sir Christopher Wren in 167€ 
by the structure you have visited to-day. As Wren left it, the 
north and south aisles extended to the western face of the 
tower (completed in 1705), which thus appeared to rise from 
the roof of the main building; but in 1768 when the old 
bridge was widened and improved the north-west and south- 
west corners were removed, leaving the tower detached on three 
sides, thus adding in my humble opinion to its importance 
and dignity. From 1768 to the opening of Sir J. Rennie’s new 
bridge in 1833 foot passengers were constantly passing under 
this tower to cross and recross the bridge on its eastern side. 
After 1833 it has spent a quiet life undisturbed by the eternal 
roar and bustle of London life and traffic across the bridge, 
and stands as a monument, and one of the best, of the genius 
of our greatest Renaissance architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
and of his inimitable co-worker, Grinling Gibbons. 

The vestries contain many pictures showing both the 
church and old London Bridge at various periods since the 
seventeenth century, also twelve chairs and two arm chairs of 
Chippendale make, and a Jacobean clock, all very rare and 
valuable. The pre-Reformation plate is almost unique; 
paten, drinking cups, old spoons, and some Maundy Thurs- 
day feet washing dishes. In the church are two very old fire 
engines said to be 200 years old, an old chest preserved from 
the Great Fire and bearing date 1614; a framed schedule of 
the duties of clerk and sexton, and bearing date 1678, is 
hanging on the entrance screen, 

The pulpit presents some beautiful work, particularly the 
carved enrichments and the panels, the mitreing and inlaying 
of which owing to the overlay of successive coats of varnish are 
almost undistinguishable. The sounding board formerly over 
the top deck has been taken down and is standing in the 
entrance lobby; it too is elaborately constructed with 
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mitred soffit, also almost undistinguishable for gum. I believe 
this church is now almost alone in the antiquarian honour of 
possessing a real original three-decker pulpit. 
When Wren erected the buildings the windows on the 
north side flanking Lower Thames Street were long ones like 
those on the opposite aisle, but the wardens of the eighteenth 
century found the task of repairs owing to the damage done 
by the fish porters of Billingsgate so excessive that they filled 
up the lower parts, constructing the bullseye windows which 
now exist. 
The reredos and organ front are both splendid specimens 
_ of Grinling Gibbons’s work, or of the school of wood carvers 
controlled and inspired by that genius. The reredos picture 
eas either by Sir Joshua Reynolds or by a Dutch artist. The 
organ was built in 1712 by Jordan, and is said to be the third 
finest instrument in England. The marble font is a good one 
and dates from 1683. There is more than one quaint tomb- 
stone in and around the church. One to the memory of a sober 
and temperate potman or bar-tender at the historic Boar’s 
Head Tavern, Kastcheap, Robert Preston by name. There is 
another commemorating a kinswoman of my own, Amelia 
Corderoy, who died ‘‘ a victim to conjugal affection ’’ ; but the 
greatest of these memorials is undoubtedly that of Miles 
Coverdale, the translator and publisher of the first English 
edition of Holy Writ authorised by the King. Brought up an 
_ Augustinian monk, he was converted to Protestantism and 
_ became under Henry VIII. Bishop of Exeter. . Deposed by 
’ Mary he fled to Denmark, returning on Elizabeth’s accession, 
_ and in 1565 he was appointed rector of St. Magnus the 
Martyr. 
Among the property held by the parish of St. Michael, 
Crooked Lane, was the ancient hostelry famous to Shakes- 
_ pearean students as the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. This pro- 
perty was bequeathed somewhere about 1390 a.p. by the then 
_ owner, William Warder, to a college of priests founded by 
Sir Wm. Walworth for the church named The wardens and 
_ parishioners used to hold their vestry meetings there, and the 
_ bar parlour was doubtless one of the places of resort referred 
_to by Arnold in his Chronicles, which I have already quoted. 
The immortal bard must frequently have journeyed across 
from the Globe Theatre over the bridge in Southwark, and 
enjoyed the revelry often to be witnessed there. Shakespeare 
must have often seen the iron tobacco box and the gilt goblet 
_ which were in use there, and which he mentions, and which 
_ are now amongst the most treasured possessions of the 
_ church of St. Magnus the Martyr. 
; One cannot deal with these subjects of Fishmongers’ Hall 
_ and St. Magnus Church without a short reference in closing 
_ to the ancient highway over the river close by with whose 
fortunes both have been so inextricably connected. 
King Ethelred caused a timber bridge to be constructed in 
1002, which lasted a century and three-quarters, when in 
_ 1176 the monk Peter of Colechurch commenced the structure 
_ which in the main existed till 1830, a monument to sound 
_ work in bridge building so far as its principles were known in 
the twelfth century. Peter died in 1201 before completing 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 1756. 


his work, and one Isembert was commissioned to finish it, 
which in due course came about in 1214. The whole work thus 
consumed thirty-eight years, It was built upon platforms of 
timber constructed on clusters of timber piles. There were 
nineteen pointed stone arches of various spans, with a draw- 
bridge in the centre, and the whole measured over 900 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. In one of the spandrils or pocket haunches 
between the spans a chapel crypt was constructed by Peter 
with Gothic vaulted roof, carrying the roadway above. It was 
*pproached either from the water level upwards, or from 


the road downwards by winding stairs. It was dedicated to 
St. Thomas & Becket. At the ends of the bridge there were 
massive stone gateway structures. Wooden houses were built 
at frequent intervals along its length, stretching more than 
the width of the bridge by being bracketted or corbelled over 
the sides, the traffic passing under the first floors as in a series 
of tunnels, the lower floors of these houses being utilised as 
shops with their fronts to the roadway. Fires from time to 
time destroyed these houses, and they were finally done away 
with in 1760. The narrow waterways between the pile piers 
so impeded the tide flow that it was quite an exciting and 
dangerous experience to shoot the rapids caused thereby, and 
it is recorded that fifty persons perished yearly from this 
cause. It was said that ‘‘ London Bridge was made for wise 
men to go over and fools to go under.”’ 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the state of the 
structure became so bad that it cost 2,500]. per annum to keep 
it up anyhow, and in 1760 to 1768 its repair was taken in hand. 
Smeaton, of Eddystone fame, being called in to advise, the 
old houses were swept away, some of the arches reconstructed, 


=. OLD LONDON BRIDGE AND ST. MAGNUS CHURCH. 


the roadway widened as far as might be, and the approaches 
also, entailing the alterations to St. Magnus’s Church west end 
already noted. ‘This work, however, was only tinkering with 
the question, and before fifty more years had passed the Cor- 
poration determined on a new structure, 100 feet west of the 
old one, with the result we now know and appreciate as Sir 
John Rennie’s masterpiece. 

London Bridge ! Of what scenes of comedy, tragedy, revelry 
and woe have you been the witness. Now, joyful processions of 
happy subjects celebrating a monarch’s nuptials ; now, run- 
ning red with the slaughter of men, and perhaps women too, 
rising in protest against injustice and oppression ; now blaz- 
ing with banners and decorations over some Church or State 
festival ; now desecrated or consecrated by the public exposure 
of the heads of decapitated traitors, patriots, or religious 
reformers, the victims perchance of prejudice, misunderstand- 
ings and bigotry. We live in milder and happier, if more 
strenuous times, and the countless throngs who pass to and fro 
all day and every day are mainly concerned as to how to 
earn their daily food and do their daily duty, holding what- 
ever beliefs and opinions they may upon religion and politics 
without let or hindrance, no man making them afraid. 
‘Think and let think,’’ ‘‘ Live and let live.’? May the Vic- 
torian traditions long continue the ruling spirit in British 
life and politics. 


GROUND PLAN OF LONDON. 


ZE Local Government, Records, and Museums Committee 
i} of the London County Council has reported as follows :— 

The Council on March 13, 1894, decided to pre- 
pare, for its own use, a ground plan showing the various 
freehold ownerships in the County of London. This course 
was taken in view of the fact that great difficulty had been 
experienced in ascertaining the ownership of property affected 
by street improvements and other schemes. The plan consists 
of ownership and detail sections, and is being prepared by 
the valuer. The ownership section consists of defining estate 
boundaries and registering the names and addresses of the 
owners or their agents, and the detail section of the work 
consists in the keeping up-to-date of the existing five-feet 
ordnance survey. 

As regards the ownership section of the plan, the Council 
has sanctioned a total expenditure of 16,6501. in respect of 
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FRENCH WORK IN PALESTINE. 


[From Za Construction Moderne. 


BASILICAN CHURCH OF JESUS ADOLESCENT AT NAZARETH.—M. L, Gauruier, Architect. 


the work, and the valuer has assured us that the advantage 
derived from the possession of the information which has 
been collected has resulted in a saving of more than the sum 
spent. The work has now been completed, with the exception 
of an area of about 14 square miles, in respect of which 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in ascertaining 
definite particulars as to ownership. Information as to these 
estates will probably be obtained from time to time. Up to 
March 31, 1910, the total cost of the work amounted to 
16,6341. 8s. 5d., or 3,3661. less than the valuer’s original 


estimate of 20,0001. ; and the area of the estates drawn on 
the plan was 114 square miles 70 acres, representing 35,700 
estates. 

In the preparation of this section of the ground plan the 
25-inch ordnance sheet has been used, and this size has been 
found suitable when defining the larger estates, but when 
dealing with the smaller estates, of which there are a large 
number and over 8,000 consisting of only one house, the 
25-inch scale has been found too small. The wear and tear 
of fifteen years’ work on the plan has, moreover, rendered it 
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hecessary, on account of the dilapidated condition of the 
majority of the sheets, that a new copy should be made. We 
are satisfied that the re-drawing should be done on ordnance 
sheets of the 5-feet scale, which will allow of a larger re- 
ference number, thereby facilitating reference and expediting 
the work of re-drawing and prolonging the life of the plan. 
We also consider that a new index should be prepared. In 
addition, while the fair copy is being made, a complete 
revision of the changes in ownerships will be undertaken, 
thereby rendering the work more valuable as a means of 
reference. 

To carry out the work above-mentioned, it will be neces- 
sary to retain the services of most of the staff who have been 


engaged on the ground plan during the past year, and a sum 
of 1,865/. has been included in the estimates for the current 
financial year for the purpose. Twenty assistants were em- 
ployed in the year 1909-10, but it will be sufficient for the 
services of fifteen to be retained for 1910-11. When the plan 
has thus been revised, it will still be necessary to keep it 
up-to-date. We will report at a later date as to the cost of 
this, but it will probably be found that about half the number 
of assistants now proposed to be retained will suffice for the 
work. We have communicated with the Establishment Com- 
mittee in regard to the employment of the assistants required 
during the year 1910-11. 
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LETCHWORTH’S EXPERIENCE OF TOWN 
PLANNING.* 


HAVE been asked by the National Housing and Town 

Planning Council to contribute a few words written from 
the point of view of Letchworth Garden City, and of the 
experience gained there. I very gladly consent to write on 
the subject, though I fear that my words will chiefly be 
engaged in raising questions rather than in solving them. 
It may, however, be pointed out that the absence of theoreti- 
cal solutions has not prevented a very considerable measure 
of practical success. 

At Letchworth we have had in the main two problems to 
solve :— 

(1) The laying out of a town in open order; and 

(2) The means whereby the town could be created, in 
other words—how to attract industries by which people could 
earn their living. 

As to the first, the town we have laid out stands on land 
which was previously agricultural, almost entirely free from 
population, and almost free from any existing roads. At 
Letchworth, in fact, we began as near a clean sheet as any- 
body is likely to begin with in this country. Nevertheless, 
the details of this problem were in many respects the same 
with us as in other instances of town planning. Having 
agricultural land at nearly an agricultural price, we were 
able to make a greater point than other towns of building in 
open order, with gardens and abundant open spaces. Our 
experience has very clearly shown the possibility and great 
advantage of forming beforehand a very clear plan of the 
method of development, and the great advantage of such 
a plan, and of the methodical laying out of roads and open 
spaces, of assigning special positions for the factories, of 
establishing gas and water works, and of carrying out drain- 
age before the population had come to makes such works 
imperative and costly. 

We have had to consider the problem of the separation of 
classes into different parts of the town, and here it has been 
necessary to take a middle course. Theoretically one would 
have liked to see no separation of classes in the town ; prac- 
tically, the factory workers and the villa residents have in- 
evitably gravitated to different quarters—the one seeking 
cheapness and nearness to their work, the other seeking quiet- 
ness and pleasant views and other advantages for which they 
could afford to pay. Nevertheless, the separation is by no 
means complete. There is very much less of it than in an 
ordinary town. 

One great difficulty which confronts us all the time, and 
with which we are grappling more or less successfully, is the 
heavy expense of the open order system of development. If 
you have 10 houses to the acre instead of 40, your roads and 
sewers, gas and water mains, street lighting, road repairs, 
and other items, cost you about four times as much per house 
as they otherwise would. This, of course, is a very serious 
matter, and in the development of our town we are con- 
stantly striving to economise road frontage, so far as that is 
possible, without reverting to the old system of crowding 
many houses on to the acre. 

But it is in the second problem of attracting industries 
that the most valuable experiences of Letchworth are being 
gained. To create a new town, you need, of course, in- 
dustries, and that means factories. Factories are all the 
time moving out of great cities, and especially out of London, 
on account of the high rates and rents, and of the darkness 
and dirt. Our object has been to methodise this exodus, and 
to get these factories that move out to come to a new centre, 
where they will have all possible advantages for carrying on 
their work cheaply In this we have been successful to an 
extent that many prophesied to be impossible. We have been 
successful by giving ample sites at low rents, cheap gas and 
electrical power, direct connection with the railways, and, 
of course, freedom from interference ; formally the power to 
prevent any nuisances caused by the factories of the town is 
being reserved, but in practice it has never once been found 
necessary to use such powers, because no nuisance has ever 
arisen. Nevertheless, there are difficulties that make it ten 
chances to one whether a new centre such as ours can catch 
any particular industry that is moving out. Some manufac- 
turers must have water carriage, some two or more railways 
competing for their custom, some will only build on freehold 
land absolutely free from conditions, and, of course, our 
land has hitherto only been offered leasehold. Others, again, 
though they might be willing to take leasehold land from an 
ordinary landlord, are afraid of collective ownership of land, 


* A paper by Mr. Aneurin Williams, chairman, First Garden 
City, Ltd. 


and indeed have a general idea that a new town is an unsaf 
place for people of staid and well-tried opinions and prin 
ciples. 

Then, again, it is the light industries that can mos 
easily be moved out of the great cities ; these employ women’ 
labour chiefly, while the heavy industries employing men ar 
much more likely to be obliged to go to tidal water or th 
coal fields. In spite of all these difficulties, we have got 
and we are getting, industries. We have already some 2i 
factories and workshops, employing about 1,000 people on th, 
estate. As time goes on, and town planning, and perhap 
other forms of regulating the use of land in the commoi 
interest, spread more and more, it will be less easy for manu 
facturers to move their factories to some spot where the) 
will have, or hope to have, complete liberty to do as they 
please. This liberty, as I have shown, is really for practica 
purposes no greater than they get in a Garden City such a: 
Letchworth, and it is often accompanied with uncomfortabk 
demands upon the manufacturers for high prices when they 
need additional land for extensions or for housing. 

I said I should raise more questions than I shoulc 
attempt to solve; we are, however, solving them as we a 
along at Letchworth. Every extension of town planning ir 
other centres will help us by putting them more nearly or 
the same footing as we are. Moreover, now that we have ¢ 
nucleus of 6,000 people, and so many manufacturers, thé 
fear which some have had about supply of labour, about 
associating themselves with a novel idea, cannot but grow 
less and less. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) has rather a mixed 
number of illustrations and so gives a fair impression 
of the many-sidedness of modern American architecture. The 
Hudson City Savings Institution, by Messrs. Warren & 
Wetmore, is a mixture of Greek Ionic and Italian Renaissance 
detail. A mausoleum at Salem Fields Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
is a study in Egyptian detail and a successful one. Three 
small suburban houses are fairly respectable, but to balance 
them there are three small town houses not calculated to give 
joy. The first of a series of articles on ‘‘ The Origin and 
Development of Furniture,’’ starting with Assyria and 
Egypt, gives promise of interest and thoroughness. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates a quite satis- 
factory block of flats at the corner of the Avenue Hlisée Reclus 
and Rue Marinoni by M. O. Lambert, and a clever but rather 
weird clock-tower at Jerusalem over the Bab-el-Khalil Gate 
by M. P. Séraphin. 

Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) is chiefly occupied this 
month with the work of Dresden architects and other artists, 
the most important series of views being of the Munich 
University building, by Herr German Bestelmeyer. This 
though mainly on ‘‘ new art’’ principles includes an eclectic 
commingling of historic detail of various periods for its basis 
of design. A remarkable series of wooden galleries in the 
cathedral church of St. Peter, Bautzen, is the work of 
architect Fritz Schumacher and sculptor Karl Gross. Several 
examples of cemetery architecture are included and some 
effective houses at Mannheim and Zittau, these with other 
smaller items making quite a good number. 

Construction (Toronto) preaches a sermon on ‘‘ Terra-cotta 
in Residential Work,’’ advocating the use of hollow terra-cotta 
blocks in lieu of clapboarding and wooden shingles. The use 
of the material is illustrated by numerous examples in which 
the finish is usually rough-cast. As a contrast and showing the 
possibilities of terra-cotta the Ospedale Maggiore at Milan 
is illustrated by some excellent photographs. The Toronto 
General Hospital, which will cost two and a half million 
dollars, is described and illustrated. Messrs. Darling & 
Pearson are the architects. 


Tue Instirution or Crviz Encrnrers.—In conseqaence 
of the death of His Majesty King Edward VII. the Council 


. have decided not to hold their annual conversazione this 


year. The eighteenth ‘‘ James Forrest’’ lecture will be 
delivered at the Institution on June 22, at 8 p.m., as already 
announced, 

WorKMEN are putting in the foundations for the pro- 
posed new south transept of Selby Abbey. The original 
structure was demolished by the fall of the tower in 1690. 
Mr. William Liversedge, a local magistrate, last week 
announced that he would give the sum of 1,000]. towards the 
cost of rebuilding the transept, in the hope that the matter 
will be taken up by the public as a memorial to King 
Edward VII, : 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Friday, June 3. 
Carpenters’ Hall: Exhibition of Works in Wood and Wood 
Carving 


g, opened on June 1, closes June 11. 


Saturday, June 4. 
Royal Institution : Paper on “‘ Electric Heating and Pyrometry ”’ 
(Lecture 1), by Professor J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.&c., 
F.R.S. 


Monday, June 6. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : 
Annual Elections. 

Society of Engineers: Paper on ‘‘ The Inspection and Testing 
of Engineering Materials and Machinery,’’ by Mr. C. V. 
Biggs. 


Business Meeting ; 


Tuesday, June 7. 


; Founders’ Company: An exhibition of foundry work opened 


in Ironmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Saturday, June 11. 


Royal Institution: Paper on ‘‘Electric Heating and Pyvro- 
metry ’’ (Lecture 2), by Professor J. A. Fleming, M.A., 
DE Set Hens: 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL. ACADEMY. 
HM. 


HE display of church architecture in this year’s 
Academy is not of a very remarkable character, and 
seems even more than other departments to have suffered 
from a desire on the part of the hangers to get in as many 
small frames as possible, so as to total up a good number 
in a restricted space. 
~Mr. Frank L. Prarson’s “ Brisbane Cathedral: 
Interior looking East,’’ shows a design with Early 
English detail combined with German characteristics of 
massing. Apparently the cathedral is a ‘‘ hall-church ”’ 
with an apsidal east end, which, though, is closer to the 
French type than German. The nave arcade has a big 
triforium and no clerestory. The altar is surmounted 
by a curious baldachino or iconostasis. ‘‘ St. Magnus 
Cathedral, Kirkwall: Restoration,’ by Mr. Hippouyre 
J. Buanc, is a fine drawing of the interior showing 
Norman work in the chancel and Transitional in the 
crossing, with Jacobean screens. How much is original 
and how much “ restoration’’ is not clear from the 
drawing. Another interesting drawing of similar 
character is ‘‘ The Church of St. Helen, Ranworth, 
Norfolk: Proposed Restoration,’’ by Messrs. W. 
Davipson & E. J. MacRaz, in which the little church 
is made to look quite big. We hope the “ restoration ”’ 
does not include any re-painting of the famous screen, 
for the colour of the Hast Anglian screens to-day is very 
different to what it was at their first appearance, and 
any attempt at ‘‘ restoration ’’’ must be shipwrecked on 
the Scylla or Charybdis of the original or the present. 
The church has needed repair for many a year, and the 
hammer-beam roof, of true Norfolk type, and the organ are 
quite enough of conjectural restoration, to say nothing 
of the rood-beam, which is scarcely even conjectural. 
Mr. J. E. Dixon Spary’s ‘‘ Swedenborgian Church, 
Willesden Green,’’ is as peculiar in its design as the 
tenets of the sect for whom it is intended, being a study 
in red-brick herring-bone work with stone for the 
entrance. Suburban churches in which the designer has 
been limited for funds are quite a feature of the 
ecclesiastical architecture shown in the present Academy, 
and Mr. Arnotp H. Hoouz’s ‘‘ Church of St. Alban, 
Romford: Exterior,’’ is apparently one of these, and 
shows how the most has been made of a limited oppor- 
tunity. The “‘ Church of St. John, Herne Hill,”’ by 
Messrs. TREapwELL & Martin, is another example of 
a cheap suburban church in red brick with stone dres- 
Sings, and here the architects seem to have been called 
upon to provide also Sunday-school or Mission-room 
accommodation on a lower floor for a sum barely suf- 


| ficient to build an unpretentious church. 


** All Saints 
Church, Farnworth, near Bolton,’’ by Mr. Frank R. 
FREEMAN, is another cheap suburban church in which the 
designer has allowed himself the luxury of a good Per- 
pendicular west window, but nothing else, as far as the 
drawing shows. 

Mr. Epcar Woop’s “‘ Design for Church,’’ illus- 
trated in The Architect of May 6, is another case in 
which the architect has been required to put his church 
proper over a Sunday school, and has solved the problem 
with characteristic originality and power. Messrs. Hatu 
& Dops, in their design for ‘‘ Proposed Anglican 
Country Church, Laidley, Queensland,’’ have shown how 
a church for a tropical climate should be treated with 
windows reduced to a minimum, a verandah on the 
ground floor, and very widely-projecting eaves over a 
recessed clerestory, the whole an original and able 
design. Mr. Guenpinyina Moxuam’s ‘‘ Proposed 
Church, Gowerton, near Swansea,’’ is a study in purple- 
grey walls with a few small windows and a tower. Mr. 
J. Francis Dove in “‘ The Harrison Memorial Church, 
Wallasey, and the Sir John Willox Memorial Church, 
Orrell,’’ shown in one frame, maintains a fussy and 
restless feeling, too much approaching the type of chapel 
architecture in the eighties of the last century. 

Mr. Louis AMBLER’s ‘‘ Proposed Church at Holbeck 
Woodhouse, near Welbeck, Notts,’’ though skied, looks a 
promising solution of an aisled church without 
clerestory in which the lighting is obtained from large 
east and west windows and the transepts. These, how- 
ever, are carried up too close to the gable copings to be 


' comfortable. A good square tower helps the composition. 


The “‘ Church of St. Thomas, Charlton, Andover, 
Hants,’’ by Mr. Huau C. Benson, is a small and cheap 
village church with a square shingled bell-turret to give 
character. 

Mr. Cuarues J. Buomrisyp’s design for ‘‘ Proposed 
Rebuilding: St. Nicholas Church, Taplow,’’ is one of 
the few that rise above starvation point, and is a good 
piece of Perpendicular work with a tower and spire, 
albeit the latter is somewhat, perhaps, Decorated in out- 
line. ‘‘ Church of St. Andrew, Coulsdon: Exterior,’’ 
by Messrs. F. H. Greenaway & J. E. NEWBERRY, is 
another aisled church without clerestory, built of brown 
stone and red tile, in which the authors striving for the 
picturesque have evolved a new type of window, a 
traceried head with the sill at the springing, and even so 
with segmental-pointed arches. Mr. W. Hewnry 
JewiTr’s ‘‘ Reredos in Carved Oak: Painted Panels,’’ 
is a very elaborate affair in late Gothic of Spanish type, 
with some Renaissance detail far too crowded and fussy, 
whilst the idea of a painted panel on high over others at 
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retable level: furnishes quite a discordant clash. Mr. 
Rotanp W. Pauu’s ‘‘ New Screens, &c., Weobley 
Church, Herefordshire,’ suffer from the affectation of 
cut-away mullions, which suggest that though the 
screen was not wanted as a screen, something must be 
put up if only the cornice and tracery heads. 

In Mr. Tempus Moorsz’s ‘St. Wilfrid’s Church, 
Harrogate,’’ we have some refreshment after the weari- 
some monotony of unfortunate architects trying to design 
churches without money—a fine piece of composition, 
studiously irregular, suggestive of height, of triforium 
or galleries, with two obviously staircase towers at the 
west end. Messrs. J. Ouprip Scorr & Son’s ‘‘ Pro- 
posed Design: All Saints Church, Pokesdown, Bourne- 
mouth,’’ is clever, with a double south aisle at the west 
end of which is a small tower made to look big. There 
is a good Decorated window shown at the east end. 
Messrs. E. B. Hoars & M. Wueener have produced 
a good effect in ‘‘ St. Saviour’s Church, Westcliff,’’ 
with a wide nave and processional aisles, transepts, and 
morning chapel treated with Perpendicular detail. ‘‘ All 
Saints Church, Porthcawl,’’ by Mr. Grorcaz BE. Hautit- 
DAY, is another aisled church with no clerestory, | ut 
with a big square tower, which seems necessary in the 
design of this type of church to save it from insignifi- 
cance, but which we fancy, in many instances, is a hope 
for the future. 

Mr. TempLe Moorz’s ‘‘ St. Anne’s Church, Royton, 
Oldham,’”’ has the big square tower to an aisled church 
with great roof and no clerestory. We do not under- 
stand the western projection ; it seems to be large to be a 
narthex, and may be part of the church. A plan or 
section is wanted for explanation. Mr. C. HE. Bareman 
shows the interior of ‘‘ Hill Church, Sutton Coldfield,’”’ 
a barrel roof with ribs and apparently plaster decoration, 
and low squat arches to the nave arcade, with a modestly- 
treated chancel, the whole effective and unpretentious. 
“‘ St. Gabriel’s New Parish Church, Bishopwearmouth, 


Sunderland,’’ by Mr. Cuarz A. CO. Greene, is an‘ 
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example of modern treatment of Perpendicular with con- | 
siderable originality, of which an octagonal lantern. 
tower over the crossing is one of the features and the — 
oddity of marking in the parapet every buttress with a 
merlon is another. Spite of a tendency to eccentricity 
the design is an able one. | 
Mr. T. Rocers Kirsenu proposes ‘‘ Alterations to | 
Chancel, St. James-the-Less Church, Plymouth,”’ by 
substituting a barrel roof for open timber and elaborate | 
Renaissance wood and metal work for poverty-stricken — 
fittings of last century Gothic. But why is symmetry | 
so essential as to demand two pulpits, and why are the - 
sedilia on the north side, unless again to be sym- | 
metrical with those on the south which the view does — 
not include? In the exterior of the east end of the 
‘Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Laira, Plymouth,” | 
Mr. Krrseuy has rather strained for richness in his Flam- . 
boyant Decorated window with angels on the mullions. — 
Mr. R. Werr Scuuirz gives us this year ‘‘ Khartoum > 
Cathedral: West Front and Tower,’’ of course maintain- 
ing the peculiar version of Romanesque that we saw 
last year from the east. The tower now appears com- 
plete at the west. _ 
Mr. Cuarues J. Buomrrenp has a pleasant a | 
with stair turret of the type prevalent in Perpendicular | 
times around London north of the Thames, in his | 
‘‘ Proposed Additions: St. Mary’s Church, Welwyn, | 
Herts,’’ which we presume ineludes also the west end 
shown in the drawing. A good design for ‘‘ Lecte , 
Likoma Cathedral,’’ is that by Messrs. Roaurs, Bons 
& Cougs, in which, in the drawing, an idea of great 
size is conveyed by the inclusion of small scale detail. 
A weird design is that for a ‘‘ Baptist Church: St. John 
Wood,’’ by Mr. H. Rocers Houcuin, who seems 
have tried to outvie Peterborough Cathedral’s w 
front. Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tznison shows the interior « 
his ‘‘ Church of St. Michael, Beckton,’’ the chief feat 
of which is a great hanging rood suspended from a ba 
roof over a simple chancel screen. Mr. Wint1am 
Pirn’s sketch design for ‘‘ Church of the Good Shepher 
Ealing,’’ shown in small-scale elevations and plans, is 
study of the style of church prevalent in the dead an 
lethargic times before Wxsury, surely scarcely a gor 
period to resuscitate. Of course a three-decker should 
included, but Mr. Pirz does not seem prepared to go | 
quite so far as that. ‘‘ St. David’s Church, Bathgate,” 
by Mr. J. Granam Farrury, is remarkable for the 
originality of design in the tower, but the author 
scarcely escaped too close a resemblance to the town 
hall type. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Every architect and every other admirer of good crafts: 
manship should visit the exhibition of Works in Wood | 
and Wood Carving which is now being held a | 
the auspices of the Worshipful Company of Carpem rs 
and the, Worshipful Company of Joiners at Carpenters’ — 
Hall, and will remain open till the 11th instant. A very | 
high level of excellence will be found to be maintained — 
amongst present-day British craftsmen in wood and par- , 
ticularly in wood-carving. - | 
—____—_——_ a | 

Tue exhibition of drawings at the President’s At 
Home ”’ on Monday last came as a surprise to many of 
the members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, | 
who were unaware that the corporate body possesses sO | 
many remarkable and interesting examples of the work | 
of famous men of the past. The late Mr. W. H. WHITE, 
when secretary of the Institute, used to speak of these 
treasures, and lament that they should be hidden away 
and never properly appreciated, and since his time they 
have remained not only hidden, but practically forgotten, 
so that their exhibition on Monday came as a revelation. 
Having now been brought to light, we hope they may 
never again be relegated to the limbo of oblivion, but 
that means may be found when the Institute is in pos- 
session of its extended premises to maintain a permanent 
exhibition changed at regular intervals. 
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By the will of the late Mr. Henry Jarvis the Royal 
Institute of British Architects comes into a handsome 
windfall. The residue of Mr. Jarvis’s estate is left in 
trust ‘‘ For the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
ihe capital to be used either for the foundation of 
travelling studentships, to be known as the ‘ Jarvis’ 
Travelling Studentships, or for the purchase and main- 
tenance of a building to be used as the headquarters of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects.’’ The trustees 
under the will are Mr. NicHoLas Savery Pasmors, Mr. 
Hersert Duncan SEaRLES-Woop, and Sir Aston Wess, 
R.A., who are to receive 20 guineas per annum each for 
administering the trust, which will probably amount to 
between 15,0001. and 20,0001. 


SomE correspondence has taken place in the Times rela- 
tive to the present condition of the. wrought-iron screens 
made by Jean Trsou for Wruttam and Mary and erected 
in the gardens of Hampton Court Palace. First there 
was the statement that after being moved to various parts 
of the grounds in order to preserve them from perishing 
by exposure to the weather, they were removed in 1865 
inside the Palace and to various museums. In 1904 they 
were replaced on a curb of elegant ogee plan in the Privy 
Garden facing the river, where they form a palisade 
worthy of this Royal Palace. But it was felt at the time 
of their replacement that, in spite of very careful paint- 
ing, the rich but thin ornament of acanthus leaves and 
eagles’ heads with the festoons from their beaks would 
suffer injury from wet,and wind. Unfortunately the 
destruction has been rapid, and the grilles are now in a 
far worse condition than was the case six years ago. 
Portions of the ironwork are red with rust, and should be 
painted without a day’s delay. Worse than this, some 
of the eagles’ heads are perforated by corrosion, the water 
does not drain off other parts, and the injury is going on. 
Indeed, nothing but immediate removal to a dry place can 
prevent the lighter parts of these screens from dropping 
to pieces with rust, and their becoming mere wrecks; 
whereas the gates of the east front of the Palace, made by 
the same smith, being protected by the overhanging 
cornice of the portico, are in as perfect condition as when 
erected more than 200 years ago. 


Tuis was followed next day by a letter from Mr. 
Ernest Law, who asserted that the injury received by 
the screens occurred during the 100 years that followed 
Grorce III.’s accession and his abandonment of 
Hampton Court as a Royal residence. It was pointed out 
that Tiou’s two great gates, which have stood in the 
Open for 218 years, are still practically unimpaired, and 
that the Office of Works is to be congratulated on the 
re-erection of the screens in the original position instead 
of being entombed in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The Office of Works has proved itself so excellent a cus- 
todian of all antiquities of historical and artistic interest 
that have been placed under its care that we feel confident 
that such valuable work as Tyyou’s screens is being pro- 
perly cared for, whilst there can be no question that with 
this proviso their retention in the position selected for 
them by WREN is esthetically infinitely better than their 
Seclusion in a museum. 


PRURIENT curiosity could hardly go further than the 
Suggestion that as the paving of Chelsea Old Church re- 
quires, in consequence of subsidence, to be taken up and 
relaid, the opportunity should be taken {o test the truth of 
the tradition that the body of Sir Tuomas More is there 
buried. The evidence seems to be strongly in favour oi 
the view that the body of Sir Tuomas More remains 


where it was originally buried, in the chapel of St. Peter . 


ad Vincula in the Tower of London. It is true that 
Morn’s monument stands in the south side ot the 
chancel, but this was erected by Morr himself in 1532 ; 
and his son-in-law, Witit1am Roper, refers in his will 


to the vault at Chelsea ‘‘ where my father-in-law, Sir 
Tuomas More, whose soul Jesus bless, did mind to be 
buried.’’ CresacreE Mors, the great-grandson of Sir 
Tuomas, states that ‘‘ the body was buried in the chapel 
of St. Peter,’’ but makes no mention of any subsequent 
transference. 


Tue law of ecclesiastical dilapidations is admittedly 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and entails undue hard- 
ship and even injustice in many cases, largely by the 
facility it gives for dilapidations to accumulate instead of 
requiring proper maintenance of the property of the 
Church by the incumbents for the time being. Hence 


- we welcome the support given by the Upper House of 


Convocation of the Northern Province to the principles 
laid down by the Upper House of Canterbury :—(1) There 
must be periodical and compulsory inspection; (2) there 
must be annual payments by all incumbents—that is, a 
system of insurance; (3) surveyors should receive fixed 
salaries, and not be paid by fees. 


At the first annual meeting of the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland Branch of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association the future of the dockyard town of 
Rosyth came under consideration. Professor Lopasx, in 
moving the adoption of the annual report of the Associa- 
tion, said that at Rosyth they had, on land owned, or 
largely owned, by the State, the prospect, he might say 
the certainty, of building up a very considerable town 
connected with the development of the Navy—a consider- 
able dockyard town. They had all felt, he supposed, it 
would be a positive scandal if a town rising under these 
conditions were not built on model lines. Here was the 
growth of the town calculated, the ownership of the land 
favourable; here was this opportunity, and here was the 
Town Planning Act to give the necessary driving force. 
It all made one feel that unless the opportunity was 
taken, the garden city movement would be condemned, 
and the Act would prove itself rather a fiasco. There 
were with regard to this scheme certain proposals which 
had not yet taken shape, certain negotiations which could 
not be divulged, but he thought it was an open secret 
that the Admiralty was extremely well disposed to con- 
sider favourably any scheme for the proper and _har- 
monious development of Rosyth on what might now be 
known as garden city lines. Secondly, it was no secret 
that the Scottish Local Government Board was eager and 
willing to use all the powers which the Town Planning 
Act gave it to encourage the development of Rosyth on 
such lines as he had mentioned. It was the duty of the 
Branch, if it could not take a share in the development 
of Rosyth, to watch over its development, and to keep 
public interest roused about it, and to render any service 
open to them. 


Mr. Wiui1am Rogpertson, member of the Carnegie 
Trust, Dunfermline, pointed out the great practical diffi- 
culties that faced them in dealing even with such virgin soil 
as Rosyth. He said that he knew the owners of the 
ground, and their action was paralysed by the fact that 
the Government was prepared to feu 600 acres of land. 
The Government ground lay nearest to the, busy part of 
the dockyard, and the adjoining proprietors’ ground 
would come in after the Government ground had been 
dealt with. He thought the hopes of the Association 
must largely centre in what was done with this 600 acres 
of Government ground. If a beginning was made on 
that ground in the way of forming a garden city, that 
would probably give a lead to the character of future 
villages. But knowing the district as he knew it, he 
could not see how it was possible to be generous in the 
way of wide roads, open spaces, low houses, and low feus. 
The local authority, he took it, in this case must be the 
County Council. The local authority had laid a water 
supply. It was estimated to cost 100,0001. It had 
actually cost 200,0001. It was undertaken with a view 
to meeting the needs of a probably large population, and 
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it would be some years before they could have anything 
of an income from rateable subjects on that land. A 
drainage scheme was estimated to cost over 100,000l. 
The County Council naturally hesitated to adopt a scheme 
of that extent, because who meantime was to bear the 
assessments? They could not expect the income from 
land as it was to-day to meet the cost of a huge drainage 
scheme intended to meet the needs of a large and closely 
concentrated population. As this 600 acres of land were 
a sort of by-product of the Naval Base, the chances were 
that the Government would be willing to feu that land at 
a very low price. If there was any fear of their doing 
that, they could quite well see the local authorities would 
hesitate as to committing themselves to a drainage scheme 
until they knew where they were. He thought that the 
best solution would be if the Government handed over 
the acres to the Garden City Association to develop. 


WE regret to note that the Manchester City Council 
has refused to make to the Art Gallery Committee the 
usual provision of the sum of 2,0001. for the purchase of 
works of art, and also to further reduce the grant to the 
committee by 4001. This, although the estimates for the 
year, without this crippling of the Art Gallery, showed a 
decrease in the city rate of 0.634. ; 


THe decision of the Divisional Court of the King’s 
Bench in the case of Couns v. GrEENwoop is of interest 
and importance. The case was an appeal from a decision 
by the justices of Durham that a stable erected by the 
respondent was not a ‘‘ domestic building ’’ within the 
meaning of the by-laws. The justices found as a fact 
that the respondent had built the stable without having a 
plan approved by the District Council, but, being of 
opinion that it was not a domestic building within the 
meaning of By-law 1, and that there was no contravention 
of the by-laws, dismissed the information, but agreed to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Court. Their 
Lordships were divided in opinion, Mr. Justice COLERIDGE, 
who dissented from the conclusion of the other judges, 
holding that the justices were wrong, and that there ought 
to be a conviction. The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice CHANNELL were of opinion that it was not a reason- 
able interpretation of the by-law to hold that a stable was 
a domestic building requiring windows and an extended 
air space for ventilation. They therefore agreed that the 
Justices were right in dismissing the information. The 
appeal was therefore dismissed, with costs. 


THe absurdity of the conditions under which local 
authorities too often expect responsible positions to be 
accepted has been well satirised by an applicant to the 
Ruthin Rural District Council for the post of surveyor 
and sanitary inspector, which had been advertised at a 
salary of 801. a year, including expenses, the successful 
candidate to devote the whole of his time to the duties of 
the office. The applicant said he was tall and good- 
looking, able to speak eight languages, and was at present 
earning others. In addition to carrying out the ordinary 
duties mentioned in the advertisement, he was willing 
without extra remuneration to act as police constable, as 
caretaker of the municipal buildings, as fireman, assist at 
the cleaning of streets and the collection of house refuse. 
The writer said it appeared that there was need to provide 
a future home for the beneficial treatment of maniacs in 
the district, and should the soil be clayey he would make 
bricks in his spare time for the building of the ‘‘ home,”’ 
and he would even clean the councillors’ boots with 
““ Nugget ’’ bought with a portion of the lavish salary 
offered. He had spent 600I. to qualify as a sanitary 
engineer, but he thought the post such a unique one that 
it would give him ample scope to complete his education 
in municipal work. The applicant concluded by asking 
permission to keep fowls and a cow, in order to provide 
the poor of the district with eggs and milk free. 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Doveras, B.Sc. 


X.—METHODS OF COOLING. 


S° far we have dealt in a general way with the construction 

of cold stores and with refrigerating machines. These 
form the component parts of a cold storage installation, but 
unless the proper connection is made between the two a self- 


contained whole cannot be produced. To explain how such 


unity can be established is the object of the present article. 

We have spoken very freely of the refrigerating 
‘‘machine.’’ It should be explained, before going further, 
that this is a term in the interpretation of which much 
undue latitude has been allowed and taken. A refrigerating 
plant, as we know, consists of three essential units: the 
compressor, the condenser, and the evaporator. Of these 
three the compressor is actually a ‘‘ machine,’’ but the others 
are merely accessories. Hence the undesirably loose practice 
has grown up of applying the expression with indifference 
either to the compressor only or to the complete plant, accord- 
ing as the purpose of the speaker or writer might best be 
served. 
understanding, that the latter is the sense in which the term 
will invariably be employed, and that each of the separate 
units will be referred to by name. 

The unit which we have to do with now is the evaporator. 
The compressor and the condenser, with which we are ac- 
quainted, are quite separate from the cold rooms, but the 
evaporator is intimately connected with them. It consists 
(to recapitulate) of the coils of piping, in which the suction 
of the compressor causes the refrigerant to vaporise, and 
consequently to draw its latent heat from its surroundings, 
rendering these intensely cold. 

In the ordinary evaporator, as already explained, the 
coils are immersed in a tank, filled with unfreezable brine, 
and the chilled brine is circulated by a pump to and from 
the spot where the actual cooling is required. The brine acts, 
in fact, as a carrier. This apparatus is the evaporator 
proper, but we may also place the evaporating coils inside 
the cold rooms themselves. We have then what is known 
as direct expansion. A further modification is to place the 
pipes in the cold room, but at the same time to surround 
them with brine either in tanks or drums. In this way the 
two first arrangements are combined and the advantages of 
each obtained. Yet another system, introduced originally 
by St. Clair, is to build the pipes into stacks in a separate 


In these articles let it be stated, to avoid any mis- — 


chamber and to circulate the air from the cold room over — 


them by a fan. This is known as the cold air blast method. 
There are, therefore, four principal methods of cooling 
cold stores :— 
1. Brine circulation. 
2. Direct expansion. 
3. Direct expansion and still brine. 
4. Cold air blest. 


Brine Circulation. 


For the sake of simplicity in explaining this method of — 
cooling, we take as example a small cold room, 360 cubic feet — 


inside capacity, connected to a small vertical compressor, 
with its attendant condenser and evaporator. 
shown both in plan and elevation in fig. 31. The com- 
pressor, marked ‘‘ A,’’ is bolted to the side of a strong cast- 
iron tank ‘‘B,’’ which contains the condensing coils. It is 
arranged for belt drive, and the pulleys are seen on the 
opposite side of the condenser tank, through which the 
driving shaft is carried. The refrigerant used is sulphur 


> 


These are — 


dioxide, and the machine is therefore enabled to operate at — 


the low condensing pressure of 45 lbs. per square inch (with 
cooling water at 70° Fahr.). At this pressure, by means of 
the delivery pipe ‘‘C,’’ the compressor discharges the gas 
into the condensing coils. There it is liquefied, and spurts 
through the expansion valve ‘‘D”’ into the pipe ‘‘ E,”’ which 
leads it to the coils of the evaporator. These are immersed in 
calcium chloride brine, contained in the well insulated tank 
‘‘ F,”’ and are connected once more to the compressor by the 
suction pipe ‘‘G.’’ Through this pipe the vaporised gas is 
drawn back to be recompressed after having absorbed its 
latent heat from the unfreezable brine. 

This is the first circuit, which is followed by the gas. 
The second, interlinked with the first, but quite separate 


from it, is that followed by the brine, and the agitating force | 


in this case is, instead of a compressor, a small rotary cir- 
culating pump ‘“‘ H,’’ which is driven off the driving shaft 
near the pulleys. It is connected to the bottom of the 
evaporator tank, and sucks therefrom the coldest brine, which 


end plates arranged to take the necessary connections. 
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it discharges by pipe ‘‘ J’’ to the drums in the cold room. 
These consist of 7-inch or 8-inch galvanised cylinders, having 
They 
are supported on bars, which are carried from the ceiling by 
forged hangers, and are kept equidistant by the stiffness of 
their end connections. The arrangement of the latter will 
be seen by inspection. Delivery of the cold brine to the first 
drum must take place at the bottom, and its exit is arranged 
at the top. It then flows to the bottom of the second drum, 
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and, to avoid this, petcocks should be placed at all points 
where the said locking might occur. 

When the brine returns to the evaporator its temperature 
under ordinary working conditions will have risen by some 
6—8° Fahr. It is then gradually cooled by the vaporisa- 
tion of the sulphur dioxide inside the coils, and finds its 
way to the bottom of the tank, whence it is sucked once more 
to the circulating pump and discharged to the drums. All 
pipes in the circuit which are exposed to the air, as well as 


Fic. 31.—SMALL COLD ROOM COOLED BY BRINE CIRCULATION. 


leaves at the top for the bottom of the third, and so on, 
finally quitting a system at the top of the last drum, whence 
it returns through the return pipe ‘‘K”’ to the evaporator. 
In this way the circulation is greatly aided by convection 
currents within the drums. ‘The pipe ‘‘K”’ should be 
stopped some distance above the tank in order that the return 
flow of the brine may be visible, and any checking of same at 
once made obvious. A probable cause of such a checking 
would be the locking of air in the higher points of the circuit, 


the brine tank itself, should be well protected by suitable 
lagging. 

The cirenlation of air in the cold chamber under this 
system is effected simply by convection currents, and is in 
consequence rather more sluggish than it ought to be. As the 
heated air from the goods in storage during its upward pro- 
gress reaches the brine drums, it is suddenly chilled, and at 
once deposits its moisture in the form of snow on the cold 
metallic surface offered to it. At intervals this snow should 
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be allowed to melt off, dropping, as it does so, in the form of 
water on to the drip shutes ‘‘L’’ provided. From these it 
runs to the collecting shute ‘‘M’’ at the lower end of the 
other shutes, and thence by a trapped pipe to the nearest 
drain. 

Instead of placing the drums on the roof, they might be 
built into a stack at one end of the room and separated from 
the rest of the chamber by a thin partition. Hot air could 
then be sucked in from the top of the apartment by a fan, 
cooled by contact with the drums and discharged into the room 
again through holes in the bottom of the partition. Great 
dryness of the air is obtained in this way, and also a continuous 
circulation, which is found with some classes of goods to be 
most essential. The snow water is with this arrangement col- 
lected in a lead tray, which is connected by a trapped pipe to 
the drain in the usual way. 

Yet another method frequently adopted is to circulate 
brine in 2-inch galvanised pipes. These are arranged in grids 
round the walls and on the ceilings of the rooms, being sub- 
divided into sections for the purpose of easy regulation and 
for thawing off the frost from each in turn. No partition is 
erected between the pipes and the cold store, and circulation 
is entirely by convection. This system is greatly favoured for 
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sible still to refrigerate the rooms on the system introducec 
by Mr. Madison Cooper. This is exactly analogous to th. 
hot water arrangements in an ordinary house. At a highe: 
level than the pipes on the cold chambers a set of coils is 
placed, immersed in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, con- 
tained in a large tank. The pipes in the chamber are then 
connected to the coils in the tank, and the whole system oj 
tubes is filled as usual with brine. The effect is that the 
brine, while doing its cooling work in the stores becomes 
heated, and rises by displacement to the coils in the ice and 
salt above. There it becomes cooled and finds its way by the 
return pipe back to the cold rooms, and the circulation is thus 
kept up continuously. In installations where uninterrupted 
running is essential and where there is no stand-by compressor, 
this adaptability is a great point in the favour of brine piping, 

With brine it is also possible to lay up a store of “cold” 
(to use once more a most convenient inaccuracy) for use when 
the machinery is stopped. To effect this the plant is run for 
some hours on the brine tank until a very low temperature is 
obtained. The brine can then, if the pump is kept going, be 
circulated through the rooms and the cooling carried on ag 
usual, after the main plant has been shut down. In many 
cases this is extremely convenient. 
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Fic. 32.—COOLING BY DIRECT EXPANSION BRINE DRUMS. 


large stores in America, and for certain classes of goods has 


its advantages. Where there are many rooms and several 
floors, as in public stores, it is as well when brine pipes are 
used to have separate delivery and return pipes for each floor, 
these being connected to distributing mains, from which 
branches are led to the various rooms. The usual precautions 
should be taken to prevent locking of air. 

Brine circulation, as a method of cooling, has the great 
advantage that it permits of easy regulation of the tempera- 
tures, and tends to eliminate small variations. In this respect 
it might be likened to the flywheel of a gas engine, which con- 
verts the irregular bursts of the explosions into a uniform and 
even turning movement. It possesses in fact, that useful 
quality “‘inertia’’ whereby all the irregularities which are 
always present in direct expansion are toned down to a mean 
value. This, in certain cases, as will presently be seen, is of 
the highest importance. 

Another advantage of brine pipes in the chambers, which 
is more telling in America than in England, is that, in the 
event of a breakdown of the refrigerating machinery, it is pos- 


Direct Expansion. 

As far as construction goes this is the simplest system of 
any. No brine tank is needed and no fan or separate air- 
cooling chamber. The evaporating coils, which are connected 
direct to the compressor and condenser, are fixed to the sides 
and ceiling of the cold rooms, and the hot air rising through 
the goods in storage comes into contact with these by flowing in 
convection currents. When it is cooled it descends again by 
gravitation to the bottom of the room, and is able to restart its 
upward path. Its moisture is to a large extent condensed on the 
piping owing to the sudden chill, and forms snow, which must 
be scraped off, if the plant is running continuously, or which 
falls as snow water if there are intervals. A very good plan, 
if the piping is arranged, as it should be, in several sections, 
is to shut down each section in rotation as the snow accumu- 
lates, That particular section is then thawed out or defrosted, 
and when all the snow on it is melted, can once more 
switched into circuit. In the meantime since only a small 
portion of the total range of pipes has been interfered with 
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he cooling effect is not materially lessened. In any case drip 
hutes, arranged to fall towards a suitable outlet, must be 
xed underneath each range of pipes. 

- Direct expansion for quite a long time in the early history 
f refrigeration was regarded with great disfavour. There 
ras a strong prejudice existing against it, which was prob- 
bly due to the innate conservatism in man, but was osten- 
ibly put down to the fear of leakages. Long trial and experi- 
nce have proved however that no such danger really exists, 
nd the system is now, on this side of the Atlantic, and for 
emperatures below freezing point, more widely in use than 
ny other. 

Its first chief advantage is great simplicity of construction, 
ombined with low first cost. To begin with, the gas inside 
he pipes is at a lower temperature than the corresponding 
rine would be, and more heat is therefore abstracted per 
quare foot of pipe surface. This means that the length of 
jipe necessary to cool a given space to a given temperature is 
ess, and that, for this reason alone, quite a large economy 
nust be effected. As a matter of fact, the length of pipe of 
he same diameter required with direct expansion would be 
nly two-thirds, or even one-half, of what must be put in with 
viné. A simple calculation will show what a saving this 
neans, when it is a question not of feet, but of many miles of 
ubing. 

More important even than this reduction is the total 
limination of the evaporator (in its brine tank form). In the 
rine system it is obvious that at least the same amount of 
eat must pass from the brine through the evaporator coils to 
he refrigerating gas as is taken by the brine tubing from 
hecold rooms. Thatis tosay, as the temperature difference is 
bout the same in each case an amount of pipe surface must 
e provided in the evaporator coils at least equal to that 
xposed by the brine tubing to the cold rooms. Hence with 
rine not only is the amount of tubing in the room itself in- 
reased, but the new total, including the increase, is doubled 
n the evaporator. If we also add to this the cost of the 
nsulated brine tank, which forms an integral part of the 
vaporator, and that of a brine circulating pump with belt 
ind pulleys, it is obvious that quite a formidable total is 
btained. No difference is made in the method of fixing the 
vipe to the walls as that is the same in both cases. 

The second important point in favour of expanding 
lirectly in the cold rooms is that the temperature of the gas, 
though lower than that of the brine would be, is not so low 
is the temperature of the gas in a brine tank evaporator. 
dence the compressor can work with a higher suction or 
‘back’’ pressure (since this depends on the evaporating 
emperature) and consequently absorbs less horse power. It 
ollows that the running costs, as far as the coal or electricity 
ull is concerned, are considerably reduced. 

It has been urged by its detractors that, where there are 
everal rooms to be maintained at different temperatures, in- 
folving of course different back pressures, direct expansion 


fails. There is a certain amount of truth in this, 
as the varying pressures in each of the parallel 
ircuits formed by the different rooms are bound 
(0 produce a slight unevenness of working. In _ the 


writer’s experience, however, the difficulty is slight, and 
xy paying proper attention to the different expansion 
valves can be quite easily overcome. In extreme cases it can 
9e practically eliminated by subdividing the coils in each 
room into sections, and regulating the temperature by shut- 
‘ing off one or more sections in a given room as required, 
making the finer adjustment by means of the remainder. The 
back pressures would then all be approximately the same, but 
the system, except in rare cases, is not a good one, and is ren- 
Jered exceedingly complex by the multiplication of valves. 
In fact, where the difficulty of widely varying back pressures 
arises (which will be only seldom) it will be found much 
simpler and quite as efficient to adhere to the ordinary 
arrangement. The only real trouble with direct expansion is 
that the cooling effect comes sometimes in gusts, as it were. 
To overcome this, where it is absolutely essential, the brine 
‘‘flywheel’’ must be brought into being. 


Direct Expansion and Still Brine. 

This system is used in installations of moderate size, when 
the circuits are on the direct expansion principle, and it is 
essential that one should be steadied by the action of brine. 
In such a case it would not be economical to instal a special 
evaporator for the benefit of that one circuit, and the com- 
promise known as direct expansion and still brine is therefore 
adopted. The arrangement is illustrated in fig. 32, which 
shows a vertical section of a small refrigerating installation, 
consisting of a chill room for beef and mutton, with an air 
lock at either end, and a bacon-curing cellar underneath. 


Meat is brought into the chill room at one end when it has 
hung for some hours after slaughtering, and, when required 
for use, 1s taken out at the other end for distribution. For 
this purpose air circulation is necessary, and the chill room 
is cooled on our fourth system—the cold air blast. In the 
curing cellar below, however, an even, never varying tempera- 
ture had to be maintained, and to avoid installing a special 
evaporator, direct expansion brine drums were put in to give 
the necessary steadiness. These consist of 8-inch galvanised 
drums filled with still brine. Through them, by stuffing boxes 
in the end plates, pass 1j-inch pipes, which communicate 
their cooling effect to the brine, and are connected direct to 
the refrigerating compressor and condenser, seen in the engine 
room to the left hand, where the gas engine driving the com- 
pressor and dynamo is also located. It should be noted that, 
owing to the scarcity of water, a recooling apparatus for the 
condenser water was installed on the roof. 

The action of the direct expansion brine was also assisted 
by blasts of fresh air from the chill room cooler. 


ALL SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
By C. Grant Ropertson, M.A. 


jis buildings of All Souls College offer a triple interest 

to the student and sightseer—the interest of the his- 
torical evolution of the College from its foundation in the 
year 1438 to its present form, the interest of architecture 
esthetically considered, and the interest of the builder’s 
technique, which appeals especially to the professional 
expert. In the following brief paper the first two 
elements alone are considered, since the writer is not 
properly qualified to discuss problems with which no one 
but a trained architect could satisfactorily deal. Broadly 
speaking the buildings of the College as a whole fall into 
three well-marked groups, corresponding respectively to 
three historic periods of expansion. To the first—the 
epoch of foundation—belongs the present front quad- 
rangle, which contains the original chapel, the old library 
and the site, though not the construction, of the modern 
hall. To the second in the sixteenth century we owe 
what is now called the warden’s quadrangle, bounded 
on the east by the warden’s garden and on the south the 
extension of the face of the front quadrangle along the 
High Street. - From the third in the eighteenth century 
comes the new hall, the great quadrangle lying to the 
north with its piazza cloister, the Codrington Library, 
and the block of buildings which links the library with 
the hall. Since the middle of the eighteenth century there 
has been very little additional building, and the boundaries 
of the College to-day remain practically as they were 
demarcated about 1750. 

The buildings therefore contain in epitome the history 
of the College in its successive expansions, and present 
to the historical student of domestic and public architecture 
interesting examples of various clearly defined styles. It 
is worth noting that in comparison with several of the other 
Oxford colleges All Souls has been less tampered with by 
the restorer of previous generations, while the College 
archives contain material which enables the student to 
examine several of the stages in full detail. In particular, 
a drawing of the College as it existed in 1598 (reproduced 
in a reduced form as frontispiece to the present writer’s 
‘“ History of All Souls ’’) is exceedingly valuable, as it is 
obviously a work of care and accuracy, and provides an 
instructive comparison with the freely drawn and some- 
what imaginative crude cuts to Aaas’s well-known 
map of some thirty years earlier, and to Loaaan’s print 
of some eighty years later. Not, of course, that the 
restorer has not in All Souls at various epochs been as 
anxious to ‘“‘improve’’ as elsewhere in Oxford, but 
fortunately the most elaborate efforts of the middle 
eighteenth century in this direction were frustrated. 
Conversely, the ‘‘ restorative ’’ work of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century has been devoted mainly to 
removing the results of previous partial restorations, with 
the object, where it has proved possible, of bringing back 
the buildings to their original form. This has been, as will 
be seen further on, especially the case with the chapel. 
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The frontquadrangle, begun in 1438, remains virtually 
the same as originally planned. It is perhaps the best 
example of unrestored fifteenth-century work in Oxford. 
The cusps of the windows have been apparently cut 
Square (probably in the seventeenth century), grass has 
been laid down in the centre, and much of the stonework 
has of necessity been refaced. But the original lines re- 
main intact. The original carving on the main gateway 
—the souls rising from Purgatory, thanks to the prayers 
of the faithful—still remains, and though the internal 
division of rooms has been in places reconstructed, door- 
ways and archways have been untouched. The tower is 
a genuine fifteenth-century tower, and the whole presents 
an instructive plan of the collegiate economy of the late 
Middle Ages. Into this quadrangle were packed on the 
founder’s scheme the warden and forty Fellows; the 
warden alone had two rooms (on the right-hand side, first 
floor, as you enter), partly forming the arch above which 
the tower rises. Here lived the warden, thus able to see all 
that went in or out of the College. The chapel forms the 
north wall, and is large in proportion to the rest of the 
then existing College. But, seeing that All Souls was 
founded by Henry CutcHELE, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to be both a religious and a studious foun- 
dation, the chapel naturally was the centre of the Society. 
The plan seems to be based on that of New College, of 
which CHICHELE was both a scholar and Fellow, and both 
on Magdalen and All Souls the genius of Wimuiam oF 
Wvrxeuam, the most original and munificent of the founders 
of Oxford colleges, has left its stamp. The first hall ran at 
right angles to the chapel (notas at present a continuation 
of its lines), and the drawing of 1598 shows that it was sur- 
mounted by a large lantern. As at New College and Mag- 
dalen, so at All Souls, the fact that the hall was built on 
to the east wall of the chapel prevented an east window 
from forming a feature of the building. Hence above the 
main altar in all three colleges comes the stone reredos, 
which is so memorable for all who have compared the 
architecture of these three chapels. The chapel at All 
Souls has a unique and dramatic history. You enter 
through a stone-vaulted passage with fan-tracery on the 
ceiling into the antechapel, separated from the chapel 
proper by ascreen. At All Souls the antechapel does not 
form a strictly rectangular oblong, for it is narrower at the 
north than at the south end. This is apparently due to 
two causes: the west and outer wall follows the slanting 
line of the medizval street (‘Cat Street,’’ not ‘St. 
Catherine Street,’’ as a modern municipality in defiance of 
well-attested historical facts has chosen to name it), but 
in order to make the orientation of the high altar correct 
and keep the form of the chapel rectangular the inner line 
of the antechapel marked by the screen has been taken 
out of the true parallel. The difference is scarcely per- 
ceptible to most sightseers, but when once it has been 
pointed out it is strikingly apparent. The present screen 
of painted wood and Classical design dates from the seven- 
teenth century. The first screen was probably Gothic in 
form (though no drawing of it exists) and disappeared in 
the sixteenth century. Though its style is wholly different 
from that of the rest of the architecture, the contrast is 
really not so jarring as description on paper might suggest. 
The oak stalls with their beautifully carved miserere seats 
(no two alike in the whole chapel) date from the foundation, 
and the woodwork, though not the carving, has only been 
slightly restored. The original reredos, ‘‘ the things they 
call organs ’’ (the position of which is uncertain), and the 
six altars were all either mutilated or destroyed by the 
Protestant reformers in 1549. The organ has never been 
replaced, and to-day All Souls alone of all the Oxford 
colleges has no music at its services. For a century the 
reredos remained a defaced ruin. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the wall was plastered up and covered first with one 
fresco (of which Evriyn said that ‘ ‘it had too many nakeds 
for a chapel ’’), and then with another, representing the 
Apotheosis of Cutcuete. The windows were altered, the 
oak stalls painted over, and the superb hammer-beam ceil- 
ing filled in and transformed out of existence. An altar 
with an entablature was then placed against the east wall, 
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and so the chapel remained until 1870, when some neces- 
sary repairs to the fresco revealed to a college and a world 
that had forgotten that All Souls once had a reredos' the 
remains of the beautiful fifteenth-century stonework 
beneath. Thanks to the munificent benefactions of past 
and present members of the foundation, notably Earl 
Batuurst, who alone gave 4,0001., a thorough restoration 
of the chapel was undertaken, and under the guidance of 
Sir Grupert Scorr the reredos was reconstructed, the 
hammer-beam ceiling once more brought to light and re- 
novated, the paint taken off the stalls and desks, and the 
windows recut to their original form. So faras the historie¢ 
data could provide, the chapel to-day represents the chapel 
that CuicHELe and his immediate successors planned. Its 
chief glory is the reredos, which both in form and work- 
manship is superior to that both at New College and 
Magdalen. One feature the modern restorers shrank from 
attempting to replace. A careful inspection of the reredog 
shows that in its fifteenth-century form the stonework, 
both of niches and the canopies over the statues, was com- 
pletely coloured in red, blue and gold. The problem of 
restoring this colour without adequate authority as to its 
scheme, nature and extent, was regarded, and probably 
wisely, as too difficult to be satisfactorily solved. But it 
is interesting to note that quite recently, under the 
expert advice of the late Mr. Kump, the College, 
when restoring the tomb of Archbishop Cxicuure 
in the chancel of Canterbury Cathedral, decided 
not merely to remove the baroque and grotesque 
additions made in the seventeenth century, but to re- 
place the original colouring on the stonework. Those 
who know the cathedral will probably agree that the restora- 
tion has been eminently successful, and the tomb of the 
founder of All Souls is now one of the finest of fifteenth- 
century memorials existing in this country. ‘et 
(Lo be concluded.) 
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COMPETITION FOR ENLARGEMENT OF 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST, é! 

oe the particulars of this competition Sir Aston Wz, 
C.B., R.A., has found it possible to follow the sug- 
gestion made in the professional Press as to the reduction 
of the labours of competitors. The only drawings required 
are plans, two elevations, and two sections to a scale of 
20 feet to an inch, and a small bird’s-eye view is optional, 
Nobody, we think, can object that in this case too much 
is asked of competitors. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. » 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ALL SOULS.—QUAD—FRONT QUAD, — 

E commence this week the illustrations of All Souls 
College, of which an historical and descriptive 
account appears on p. 351. ort 

COMPETITION DESIGN FOR NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES 

R. A. GILBERT SCOTT, the author of the com- 

petition design we illustrate this week, says:— 
_ In this design my object has been to produce a build- 
ing with some of that elusive ‘ abstract ”? quality 
peculiar to great buildings, and which seems so lacking 
in most of our modern buildings. aa 

I have endeavoured to design it ‘as a whole,’’ the 
internal halls rising above the rest of the building helping 
the exterior to express the interior. 

I have made no attempt to reproduce the design of 
the adjacent buildings, the purposes of the buildings 
being so very different that T feit this would be an 
architectural mistake. The lower cornice of the design 
carries through the level of the City Hall and Law Courts, 
which is all that is artistically necessary. 

As regards the planning, all the public exhibition 
galleries are on the ground floor, a great convenience both 
for the public and for supervision purposes: 

The reserve was specially arranged to be ‘‘ well away 
from the noise and traffic of visitors to the galleries,” 
as requested; and none of the public galleries are 
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ZINC OXIDE.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


T\ HE chemical equations showing the reaction are as follows. 

4 Combustion of the anthracite with production of CO, and 
co :— 

C+0,=CO, 
CO,+C=,CO 
Reduction of the ore: —ZnO (of the ore) + Co= Zn (in 
vapours) + CO, ZnO (of the ore) + C=Zn (in vapours) CO 
(in the presence of coal). 
The re-oxidation of the metal in vapours : — 
Zn+O= ZnO (white zinc). 
Zn+CO.,=ZnO+CO (white zinc). 

This second reaction takes place because it is not in the pre- 
sence of coal, the reagents Zn and CO.,, being in a gaseous state, 
are in the upper part of the chamber (x), and even in the 
tubes (m), plandand 4. Ofcourse, in the presence of coal the 
imyerse reaction takes place, as we have seen in the reduction 
of the ore. It will, no doubt, be interesting to give some 
information concerning the ores usually treated by this 
method. 

_ Inthe United States, most of the ores consist of a mixture 
of franklinite—chemical formula, 3 FeO + 3 ZnO + 
(Fe Mn,)O;. Willemite, chemical formula: 2 ZnO.S8i0, and 
a little zincite, ZnO. Here is the approximate composition 
of such ore :— 


810, 9 to 12 per cent. 
Fe 2.0, 28 to 33 ae 
MnO 15 to 12 A 
ZnO 35 to 30 ne 

- CaCO, - Si bs ; 9 to 4 z 
Mg0+Al.0, hd a am 3 3 


Thanks to the magnetic separation which is now in practice, 
it is possible to separate almost completely the willemite used 
for the manufacture of the metallic zinc from the franklinite 
and zincite employed more especially for the manufacture of 
white zinc. With such ores the residues obtained from the 
zinc oxide furnaces come in the form of clinkers, which are 
smelted in blast furnaces for spiegeleisen. These residues are 
composed approximately of the following :— 


S8i0, te a bas 5M 16.00 
Fe itt Ate es = aA OT 00 
Mn ibs “i “eh - si eee 6-00) 
Zn as ice ; ah We ... 6.00 


As it will be seen from the following composition, these re- 
sidues are in reality iron manganese ore with a fair percent- 
age of zinc. The blast furnaces employed for their treatment 
are of special construction, being approximately 36 feet high 
and 6 feet in diameter. The gases are not in this case taken 
off by tubes of large calibre, as is customary, but by bunches of 
small sheet iron tubes forming an extensive wall space, thus 
facilitating the precipitation of the zinc dust. This zinci- 
ferous ore is of a yellowish brown colour, and represents from 
2 to 3 per cent. of the ore treated in the blast furnaces, and 
yielding 75 per cent. of ZnO, this product entering in the 
charges of the metallic zinc furnaces. It is most important 
here to notice that the manufacture of zinc white is not in this 
case the principal object, but rather the manufacture of 
spiegel. The zinc oxide being in this instance practically a 
bye-product, and the quantity entirely in proportion to the 
demand for spiegel. Before passing into the zinc oxide fur- 
naces the ores containing too much zinc have first to be passed 
through the smelting furnaces, as it is necessary to rid them 
of the greater part of their zinc before heating them for cast 
iron. 

What I have said above refers to some ores treated in the 
United States. No doubt, other ores are treated by the 
“ direct’? method, such as calamines and roasted blends. 
The term ‘‘ calamine ’’ has two distinct significations : for the 
mineralogist it is well defined as 2ZnO, SiO,+H,O. For 
the metallurgist the term ‘‘ calamine’’ means the various 
oxidised zinc ores which are often found, viz. the calamine 
of the mineralogist, willemite, zincite, hydro-zincite (ZnCOs. 
2Zn0+HO.), and finally smithsonite (ZnCO,). Franklinite, 
in that it constitutes an ore peculiar to the United States, is 
of no industrial importance to other countries. The roasted 
blend treated in Europe is obtained by roasting sulphide of 
zinc ore called ‘‘ blend,’’ having the formula of ZnS. The 
reaction of the roasting operation is as follows :— 

Zn$+30=Zn0+S0,. 
As you see, the roasted blend enters into the category of the 
oxidised ores, and can then be used for the ‘‘ direct ’’ method. 


* A paper read on May 12 before the Paint and Varnish Society 
by Mr. Gaston Depiérres. 
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From what I have said one can well imagine that the 
“ direct ’? method is a most delicate industrial operation, 
needing a constant supervision of the furnaces and charges. 
This complication is specially noticeable when one considers 
the simple nature of the ‘‘ indirect ’’ method. 


Other Processes—Precipitation Process. 


This is a wet process, consisting essentially in the precipi- 
tation of the hydrate of zinc (ZnH,0,), from a zinc solution by 
means of an alkali. This hydrate is collected, washed and 
dried, and finally calcined to transform it into oxide. 

ZnH,0,= ZnO+H,0. 

I will give you an example of this method, starting from 
the blend which is roasted in special furnaces at a low tem- 
perature, in order to form a sulphate and not an oxide. 

ZnS.0O,— ZnSo,. 

This product is treated with water to obtain a weak solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc. This solution is concentrated and 
treated with ammonia in excess to precipitate the iron. The 
filtrate is then freed from the excess of ammonia by passing 
a current of steam, which then finally precipitates the 
hydrate of zinc, which is then treated as I have said above. 
It is necessary to proceed with a view to recover the maxi- 
mum amount of ammonia during the operation. This 
process has never been worked on a large scale, on account 
of the bad quality of the white zinc obtained. It has no 
doubt been possible to obtain a zinc oxide very white, abso- 
lutely pure, answering to the formula of ZnO, but having 
none of the qualities ‘necessary to the making of a good 
pigment. Commercially, this process does not exist, and I 
only mention it to show that it is not by arriving at the 
production of a zinc oxide answering to the formula of ZnO 
that one is certain of obtaining a pigment of any value as 
paint material. 

Electrolytic Process. 

Many electrolytic methods have been tried, but up to 
to-day none have given good results. I will only mention 
two for your information. The electrolysis of water, with a 
positive electrode constituted by metallic zinc and the nega- 
tive electrode by carbon. The oxygen from the decomposi- 
tion of water attacks the zinc, oxidising it with formation 
of Zn H,O,. It has been proposed to replace water by a 
solution of Na, SO, at 1 per cent. Attempts have recently 
been made of an electrolytic process with water charged with 
CaCO,, taking always as positive electrode metallic zinc, and 
carbon as negative electrode. The first reaction taking place 
is the decomposition of water and formation of hydrated zinc 
oxide ZnH,O,. This hydroxide is then carbonated by the 
CO, from the CaCO, in suspension in the bath. There is a 
final formation of hydrocarbonate of zinc, which is said to 
give a product comparing favourably with ZnO. This 
process is still in the experimental stage. 


Pyro-Electric Process. 

This process consists in treating in an electric furnace 
melted zinc ores, mixed with reagents. The exact methods 
are no doubt purposely not given, but in the opinion of ex- 
perts it could hardly be a financial success, taking into con- 
sideration the exorbitant price of electricity as fuel. As a 
matter of fact, the price of 10,000 calories with coal is 
approximately one farthing, whereas, with the electric 
current, taking the kilowatt-hour at one halfpenny, which is 
fairly low, you arrive at a price of about 43d., about 10 times 
as much. In Sweden numerous trials have been made, but 
have only resulted in financial failures. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the ‘‘ Direct” and 
‘Indirect’? Process. 

Before thoroughly discussing this question, I would like 
to focus your attention on a point of great importance, viz. 
that though both have their characteristics, the personal 
influence of the manufacturers practising them is enormous ; 
I may almost say it is a preponderating one. With the same 
raw materials and the same methods, two manufacturers can 
obtain different products; no doubt they will both be zinc 
oxides having as formula ZnO, but one may constitute an 
excellent pigment, whereas the other may be worthless. The 
reason of this phenomenon is known to well-organised 
factories (some of which I have the pleasure of knowing) 
who have undertaken the systematic study of the conditions 
to be realised for a body to constitute a good pigment. These 
conditions are almost exclusively of a physical order; the 
micro-structure of a substance plays here a part of greater 
importance than its chemical nature. It is for having 
ignored these true principles that many firms are now wedded 
to inferior products. 
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‘Indirect’? Process.—Real Advantages. 

(a) It is possible to obtain by this process a purer white 
than by any other method. But, in connection with this, it 
is only logical to remark that the perfectly pure snow white 
is not very often required ; most people describe it as ‘‘ too 
raw,” ‘too hard,’ “too cold,’’ consequently this quality of 
perfect whiteness should not be overrated. Here is a speci- 
men of two enamels, one made with pure white zinc oxide 
obtained by the ‘‘indirect’’ method and one made from zinc 
oxide obtained by the ‘direct’? method; as you will see, 
the difference is hardly noticeable. (b) The “‘ indirect?’ zinc 
oxide is of a slightly lighter S.G. than the “direct” ZnO, 
and is said on that account to be very suitable for making 
enamel paints. In my opinion, this advantage is of little 
importance. I have now some enamel paint over 54 years 
old, made with ‘‘direct’’ ZnO which has not settled in the 
least. (c) By the ‘‘ indirect’? process in selecting carefully 
the raw material, it is possible to obtain a chemically pure 
zinc oxide as specified by the British Pharmacopeeia for use 
in pharmacy. 

This, of course, is quite impossible by the ‘direct ”’ 
process, where the elimination of impurities cannot be 
carried out to such extreme limits, but here I can affirm 
before you, without fear of contradiction by a single com- 
petent man, that the slight advantage as regards its purity 
is of little value in connection with paint making. The 
‘direct’ process enables us to obtain white zinc which will 
give, as regards purity, all the guarantees that one can rea- 
sonably expect from an industrial product. In connection 
with this, I cannot help referring to the specifications of 
many public bodies who seem unable to rid themselves of 
their antiquated formule on account of their inertia and 
redtape. 

Let me take a concrete example. 
1860, one of these administrations had drawn a specification 
with a clause fixing the maximum amount of lead salts in 
zinc oxide not to exceed 1 per cent. ; this clause, then, might 
have been a logical one, taking into consideration the chemi- 
cal and medical knowledge of those days, but when, 20 years 
later, it is irrefutably demonstrated that even 4 per cent. 
of lead salts do not constitute any danger whatsoever, from a 
sanitary point of view—that the pigment is greatly im- 
proved and that the price is 15 per cent. less—what will the 
administration do? There are 90 chances out of 100 that the 
said administration will continue for another 50 years to 
send out the same ridiculous specification with the conse- 
quence that a large amount of money will be wasted without 
any compensation whatsoever. 

Fortunately, there are to-day many signs that in the 
struggle for victory men are accepting the logical conclusion 
from classified facts, viz. that to be advocates and exploiters 
of pure ‘‘this,’”’ ‘‘that’’ and “the other,” is a relic of past 
ignorance and doomed to lose its force. 


Disadvantages of ‘‘ Indirect’? Zine. 

(a) The “‘ indirect ’’ zinc oxide is about 15 per cent. dearer 
than the ‘‘direct’’ oxide, and this difference in price will 
increase as the raw products—such as the by-product of gal- 
vanisation, &c.—become scarcer ; this, in my opinion, con- 
stitutes one of the future disadvantages of the “indirect”? 
method—so simple technically. 

(b) The covering power of the “indirect”? zinc manu- 
factured in different factories varies greatly, and this varia- 
tion, I may say, has nothing whatever to do with purity of 
the product. It is a well-known fact to practical men that 
certain brands of ‘‘indirect’’ zinc have an inferior covering- 
power, notwithstanding the fact that makers have made many 
attempts to remedy this defect. In all cases the covering- 
power of “‘indirect’’ zinc is inferior to that of “direct” 
zinc. I have prepared here a specimen showing ‘a compari- 
son between the covering-power of white lead (best English 
made), ‘‘indirect’’ zinc oxide (made in Silesia by a firm of 
very good repute), ‘‘direct’’ zinc oxide (made in Holland by 
manufacturers of undoubted capabilities, and well versed in 
modern methods), and a ‘‘ direct ’’ oxide (made in America). 
As you will see the ‘‘ direct’? zinc oxide—made in Hol- 
land—and containing 2 per cent. lead salts, easily proves its 
Superiority over all the others. Then comes the Silesian 
zinc, followed by the American zinc, all of them being better 
than white lead. 

(c) I think it is pretty well admitted now that ‘‘ indirect ”’ 
zinc, though irreproachable as far as colour and chemical 
composition are concerned, is inferior in resistance to 
‘‘direct’’ zine, especially when used for outside painting. 
Exhaustive experiments recently carried out in France, 
America, Holland, Belgium, all tend to demonstrate this 
fact. Personally, I have noticed that chalking takes place 
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more or less with ‘‘indirect’’ zinc, according to the brand, 
whereas with ‘‘direct’’ zine it is noticeable much later— 
about 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. being the approximate dif- 
ference in favour of the ‘‘ direct’ zine. 

(d) It will be no surprise to practical men to hear me say 
that ‘‘indirect’’ zinc in the powder state lacks unctuosity, 
those who have manipulated both ‘indirect’ and “ direct”? 
zine will understand me, and bear out what I say. I know 
of some ‘‘ direct ’’ which, to the touch, gives the impression 
of a greasy substance, and I am convinced that the unctuosity 
is a physical state eminently favourable to the combination 
of the zinc oxide powder with the oil. White zincs well 
manufactured by the ‘‘ direct’? method. are much whiter than 
the best white lead, and if paint-users in comparing the pig- 
mentary value of white lead with white zinc had had an 
opportunity of using a well-ground zinc oxide made by the 
‘direct’? method, many prejudices against this valuable 
pigment would rapidly disappear. The value of a pig- 
ment, and more so with zine oxide than with any other, 
is not defined by its chemical composition, it is, as I have 
said before, the greatest mistake made by some public bodies 
and a quantity of buyers. A ZnO may be chemically pure, 
and yet be a very poor pigment, that is to say, it may not 
have sufficient affinity for linseed oil to be able to produce a 
paint which will spread well under the brush, cover the sur- 
face satisfactorily, and give a good finish. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ROBERT GEFFERYS ALMSHOUSES, 
SHOREDITCH. 
ik HE Parks and Open Spaces and the Local Government, 
Records and Museums Committees of the London County 
Council have presented the following joint report :— 

We have had under consideration the question whether 
steps can be taken by the Council to preserve from destruction 
the old almshouses and the adjacent garden belonging to the 
Sir Robert Gefferys charity in Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, — 

The almshouses were erected in 1715 and consist of 14 
houses and a chapel. The buildings form three sides to a 
picturesque garden in which there are some very fine lime 
trees 200 years old. The almshouses are constructed of yellow 
brick, with red brick dressings and tiled roofs, which latter” 
were renewed in 1898. The houses possess many of the best 
characteristics of eighteenth century architectural work of | 
which there are only a few specimens now remaining in 
London. Their simplicity is one of their chief merits, and, 
tugether with the garden, they constitute quite a beautiful — 
treatment of street architecture and garden planning, and 
they are undoubtedly an important relic of that phase in the 
history of London which deals with the treatment of the 
poor under the charitable donations which allowed the pro- 
vision of almshouses. a 

The total area of the site is about 1.62 acres. This 
includes a garden in front of the buildings occupying 1.06 
acres, and a disused burial ground at the back of the northern — 
wing of the buildings of about one-eighth of an acre. os 

An inquiry was held by the Charity Commissioners in 
1908 in regard to an application by the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany, as trustees of the charity, to sell the almshouses and 
garden to the trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund, who 
proposed to clear the site and erect model dwellings thereon. 
The application was opposed by the National Trust for the 
Preservation of Places of Historic Interest, the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the Shoreditch Metro- 
politan Borough Council, and the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association. The Council, although not represented 
at the inquiry, wrote to the Charity Commissioners stating 
that it had received a letter from the Shoreditch Metropolitan — 
Borough Council advocating the retention as an open space 
of as large an area as possible of the garden, and expressing 
the hope that this aspect of the case would receive careful and 
sympathetic consideration by the Commissioners. The 
Charity Commissioners refused to sanction the sale, and, in 
announcing their decision, stated that they were not pre- 
cluded from taking into consideration the question of public 
policy which had been indicated by Parliament with regard 
to the desirability of retaining open spaces in London and of 
preserving ancient buildings. 

The Court of Chancery, on the petition of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, subsequently ordered an inquiry to be 
held as to whether it would be for the benefit of the charity 
that the almshouses and lands should be sold, and, as a 
result, the Court made an order allowing the property to be 
sold, on the ground that the only question before it was 
whether the sale would benefit the charity ; and the Court 
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referred it to Chambers to ascertain whether the offer of the ! 


Peabody Trustees (amounting to 23,5001.) should be accepted. 
This offer is about to be formally submitted to the Court, 
which will doubtless direct the trustees of the charity to 
accept it unless another offer is made by some responsible 
body forthwith. If, therefore, the Council desires to preserve 
these ancient and interesting buildings and to utilise the open 
space, the only course is to purchase the site. 

A deputation from the Shoreditch Metropolitan Borough 
Council has attended before the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee and urged with considerable force that, having 
regard to the densely populated character of the surrounding 
district and the lack of open spaces in the neighbourhood, 
steps should be taken to secure the preservation of the garden. 
The borough council points out that, while the Metropolitan 
Borough of Shoreditch contributes its share towards the 
provision and maintenance of parks and open spaces in 
London, it receives comparatively little benefit in this respect 
jin the neighbourhood, although it is one of the most densely 
populated parts of London, particularly that part lying 
between Kingsland Road and Hoxton Street. 

In the Metropolitan Borough of Shoreditch there are less 
than eight acres of open space dedicated to public use, of 
which only about three acres is land other than churchyards 
or burial grounds, the area of the largest being 14 acres only. 
The total area of the borough (exclusive of waterways) is 
about 643 acres, and the population at the time of the 1901 
census was 118,637, and is now estimated at 115,000, or about 
178 persons an acre. The density of the population in the 
neighbourhood of the almshouses is about 250 persons an 
acre, while in the immediate vicinity there is an area, the 
density of which, according to the census of 1901, is 540 an 
acre. The infantile mortality is the highest in London. 

We understand that both the Ironmongers’ Company and 
the Peabody Trustees, who are interested in the property at 
the present time, view with sympathy the proposal to acquire 
the property for public purposes. 

The Local Government, &c., Committee have expressed 
the opinion that the historical interest attaching to the alms- 
houses, taken together with the amenity of the open space 
formed by the garden attached thereto, is sufficient to render 
the almshouses worthy of preservation. That Committee and 
the Public Health Committee reported to the Council on 
July 6, 1909, in favour of the retention of the 
almshouses and garden on historical and public health 
grounds, and the debate which took place on the reception of 
those reports clearly indicated that the Council was fully in 
sympathy with the movement to retain the property in its 
existing state. 

The Parks and Open Spaces Committee are greatly im- 
pressed with the desirableness of the existing open space 
being preserved in its entirety, more especially having regard 
to the extremely congested condition of the district, and to 
the fact that there is in the neighbourhood no land,- other 
than that now threatened, available for the purpose of a 
public open space or a pleasure ground. In order that this 
may be secured, it is essential that the whole of the property 
should be acquired. The Council has the statutory authority 
for the purpose in the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1898, section 60 of which enables the Council to 
purchase by agreement buildings and places of historical or 
architectural interest, or to contribute towards the cost of 
maintaining and managing any such buildings and places ; 
and also possesses further powers under the Open Spaces 
Act, 1906. By proceeding under these Acts the Council will 
not only preserve for London buildings of considerable in- 
terest, but will, in addition, have at its disposal the great 
asset of a valuable open space. 

The Parks Committee state that by retaining the whole 
of the existing open space practically no capital expenditure 
will be necessary in respect of laying out works, and that the 
annual cost of maintenance is not likely to exceed 2001. 
There can be no question that the garden will be devoted to 
the use of the public, and will, if the Council acquires the 
property, be placed under the management of the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee. The question of the use to which 
the Council can put the buildings must be considered. There 
are several purposes for which the buildings might be 
adapted, and the Local Government, Records and Museums 
Committee will in due course present to the Council a report 
on this matter. 

The estimated cost of the acquisition of the property is, 
it is true, somewhat higher than that usually paid for such 
purposes, but in view of the very exceptional circumstances 
of the case, we feel strongly that the opportunity which now 
presents itself (and which if not seized cannot possibly recur) 
should not be lost. 


The cost of the acquisition will not exceed 24,000/., but we 
consider that the Council’s contribution should be limited to 
a sum not exceeding 16,000/., and that the payment by the 
Council of this 16,0007. should be subject to the contribution 
of the remaining 8,000. being made by the Shoreditch 
Metropolitan Borough Council, or being obtained by that 
authority from other sources. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, DEPTFORD. 

HIS church, which may fairly be regarded as a 

national monument, has been found to be in need 
of extensive repair. 

The roof of the nave is sagging badly and the east 
wall bulging. There are also signs of extensive rotting 
of the beams supporting the roof. A preliminary esti- 
mate by a local builder puts the probable cost at 5,000l., 
but a more detailed report is being prepared. The church 
was built in 1697 on the site of a much older structure 
and is of red brick. The tower is of flint and stone, and 
dates from the twelfth century. It contains a staircase 
of Purbeck marble, and a fine peal of eight bells. 

Among the ornaments of the church are some fine 
carvings by GrInLIna GipBons. One, a representation 
of Ezexreu’s vision of the valley of dry bones, was found 
concealed by boarding over the door of the charnel 
house—formerly the parish mortuary—whence it was 
removed and built into the wall of the church. 

The contrast between the mean exterior of the church 
and its beautiful interior led a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in February 1795 to remark, ‘‘ Nothing, 
surely, can exceed the monstrous incongruity of the 
church and its tower, stone and brick, Gothic and a 
defiance of every order jumbled together. Yet its interior 
is elegant.’’ 

Among the men who have left their mark upon the 
history of their country and who sleep within its precincts 
are CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE; PETER Pett, the inventor of 
the frigate, the vessel which laid the foundation of Eng- 
land’s sea power; and Epwarp Fenton, the commander 
of the admiral’s flagship in the fight against the Armada. 


THE ART OF WORKING METALS IN JAPAN." 


ROFESSOR W. GOWLAND said the subject which he was 

to bring before them was the working of metals in Japan, 

or rather he should say in old Japan, and it was one of interest. 
It presented to the metallurgist and the craftsman unique 
modes of extracting metals and purifying and adapting them 
by simple processes to both practical and ornamental uses. 
The metals he proposed to deal with were gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and fin. They were the only substances recognised as 
metals proper by early Chinese and Japanese writers, and 
were technically known as jo-kui, which meant the five metals, 
and they were supposed to have some mysterious relationship 
with the five colours and were believed to have originated 
with the sun and not to be simple bodies or elements, but to 
be capable under certain influences of being transmuted one 
into the other. Gold was called the king of the five metals 
because, as they said, it never rusts and it could be melted 
many times without appreciable loss of weight, and it was 
believed that under certain conditions other metals could be 
converted into gold, but a space of two hundred years at 
least was’ required for the completion of change. But much 
as the acquisition of this alchemic knowledge was sought after 
no record of transmuting a baser metal into gold had been 
handed down by tradition. The first discoveries of gold were 
made in river sand, then mineral veins were worked and the 
process of extracting gold from quartz commenced. River 
sand that had been powdered was mixed with water, the water 
and powdered ore were then passed over a series of cotton 
troughs, the earthy matter being thus removed from it. The 
gold washing in Japan was so very skilfully carried on that 
the washers who worked a river would make it yield a profit in 
the precious metal when others (foreigners) with modern 
appliances had decided that it would not pay. Those old 
gold-washers received no wages, but recouped themselves by 
the gold dust which adhered to their clothes, and even nuggets 
would sometimes find their way into the washer’s garments. 


* A lecture delivered before the Institute of Metals at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
May 24. 
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They found glowing accounts of the gold deposits in the 
narratives of old voyagers and the richness of Japan in gold 
generally, but those accounts were all erroneous. The copper 
used on the temples was covered with a slight coating of 
gold, and those early voyagers imagined the ornaments were 
of pure gold, and believed therefore that there must be a 
large quantity of ore in the country. The effects of laws for- 
bidding the use of gold and silver on the dress had an esthetic 
value, which became a mode or fashion, so that the gold 
jewellery worn about the person consisted of a single gold 
hair-pin for the women, and in men’s use the ornamenta- 
tion of the pipe or tobacco pouch. The earliest example of 
its use was seen in the horse-bits belonging to the fourth 
century and taken from some burial mounds. There were 
also instances of horses’ shoes in copper plated with gold. 
Then during later times, more particularly after the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, copper plated with gold was in demand for 
ornamenting the exteriors of the temples, and the Shinto 
temples followed the same custom. It was that lavish display 
which misled the old voyagers. But the extensive gold mount- 
ing did actually require a large supply of gold. The method 
by which gold was applied to the surface of copper was thus. 
The object was immersed in plum vinegar, it was then washed 
and dried over a brazier and gold in the form of leaf worked 
in. With regard to gold-plating the lecturer said it was 
quite unknown in Japan in early times, so that in the houses 
they found nothing of gold except tiny wine cups or the mount 
of a pipe. The only large vessels of gold were two caskets in 
the Shinto temple of the goddess Inishi. In 1883 it was 
decided that one of them should be melted down and replaced 
by a new one. The casket came to the mint and the melting 
down was carried through with a priest in attendance. On 
assay they found that it consisted of about 66 parts of gold and 
the rest of silver. The golden colour which it had originally, 
and which led many to believe it was all pure metal, was 
due to a special process. With regard to gold jewellery there 
was little of it in old Japan and in no case was copper used 
as an alloy with gold, the alloy was always silver. Whenever 
jewellery was made a very high standard of gold was used, 
but as years went on, and as the gold currency gradually 
became debased, the standard was lowered until in the last 
century only 35 per cent., and in some instances only 12 per 
cent. of gold was employed, but objects made in the lower 
standard were indistinguishable in external appearances from 
those wrought in pure gold. It was strange to note that there 
was no mint in Japan until the sixteenth century; before 
that time gold circulated as currency in the form of dust 
carried about in quills or in small paper packets. The first 
coin struck was valued at about 16 guineas and contained 
several ounces of gold. In addition to the production of 
coins it was also the function of the mint to prepare gold bars 
called homar, which were kept in the treasury as a reserve 
against pestilence or war. The bars were about 13 inches long 
and 5 inches broad, and 5 inches thick. The assay of the 
gold bars was all done by the process of the touchstone, no acid 
being used. The method was a most successful one to employ 
when the alloy was silver and in Japan they had been able 
to get within ten parts of gold in a thousand. There were 
other methods practised in order to determine whether there 
was too much copper in the gold or silver alloy. Gold was 
only alloyed with silver and not with copper, so that the coins 
were nearly all white or faded colour. It became necessary 
therefore to give them a surface of gold, and that was effected 
by dissolving out the silver in the upper surface of the alloy. 
Another process, and one followed by all the modern jewellers, 
was to plaster over the object and mixture of the alloy, heating 
it to redness and then afterwards washing it in a solution of 
sulphur chloride. Silver was called by the J apanese the white 
metal, and it had been in use among them from very early 
times and two or three centuries before our era. The earliest 
specimen of silver seen by the lecturer was a bowl belonging 
to the eighth century, about a.p. 766. Silver was used but 
seldom for their religious vessels and utensils, and when used 
it was generally gilt, so that they had only specimens of 
coinages and a few sword mounts surviving the early periods. 
After the civil war silver came largely into use for making 
sword ornaments, pipe bands, and ladies’ hairpins, but these 
articles were not made so much in pure silver as in an alloy 
of silver and copper. The methods for assaying the standard 
of metal were very closely analogous to those employed for 
gold—99.7 per cent. was the general average of the assay. 
Silver in the old days of Japan was used in that pure state, 
but later on copper was added, firstly because it was difficult 
to cast pure silver, and secondly because pure silver was not 
sufficiently hard. Yet the ornaments generally showed 94 per 
cent. and some 97 per cent. of pure silver. Later, and 
especially during the last century, a large quantity of debased 
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coins became current, and the jewellers made articles of the 
same metal. Silver was cast by being melted in earth furnaces 
with charcoal fires and cast in troughs in linen moulds unde, 
the surface of water. Linen moulds were used so because 
when cast in water the surface of the mould was always clean 
and the silver was not coated with oxide of copper. When 
debased silver was to be used the colour was not good, and to 
remedy that defect it was heated to redness in a brazier over 
a fire and plunged into vinegar. The process was still very 
largely employed, and deceived people, since it made the object 
appear to be wrought of true metal when it was debased. The 
largest works of the art metal workers were not as a rule 
carried out in pure gold or silver, but were fashioned in 
alloys. Their art was best displayed in the peculiarly 
Japanese alloy known as spakisdo, containing gold, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, and arsenic. In order to obtain the best 
results in colouring a percentage of no less than 3 per cent. of 
gold was introduced. Shakudo was especially J apanese. It 
had deep rich tones of black, was capable of receiving a 
splendid polish rendering it alike a good substance for casting 
and a perfect ground for inlay in designs of gold, silver, and 
copper and for being similarly inlaid in tin. The appearance 
of this alloy was quite superior to any of the old Chinese 
alloys. When first cast it had the appearance of gunmetal, 
but it was treated by a special process to obtain the fine violet 
sheen which distinguished it. The lecturer said it might 
interest them to know that the Japanese were still adding to 
their number of alloys. Latterly a variety of shakudo had 
been introduced by the chief assayer at the mint and formerly 
the lecturer’s first assistant there, which contained no gold. 
This new alloy was used for the preparation of medals for the 
soldiers who took part in the war with China. It was made 
from the old bronze guns taken from the Chinese, but so that 
the medals should not have the appearance of copper coins 
the bronze was melted and mixed with a small quantity of 
iron-arsenic spice. The medals after being struck were care- 
fully burnished and boiled in a solution of copper sulphate, 
verdigris, and water. That alloy almost rivalled shakudo, 
and it was one which might well be copied by Western nations. 
There was a silver alloy called shibuchi. Most of the best 
works were made of it, the composition being one part of silver 
to two of copper. The value of the alloy in decorative work 
was entirely dependent on its patina. It possessed no special 
beauty when cast, but after the surface had been subjected to 
treatment the patina took on a delicate grey and was a 
beautiful ground for inlay. It was produced by precisely the 
same process as shakudo. Copper or as it was called red 
metal was really the metal par excellence of J apan because 
its applications were more numerous than in any other 
country, and in many respects quite unique. It was first 
employed for ornamenting the cheek plates of their horses’ 
bits. With regard to the treatment of the ore to produce the 
copper, various curious methods in the smelting were followed 
by the Japanese. The furnaces employed were those which 
had been in use from early times, though during the last 
century the furnaces were of greater magnitude. One of the 
necessaries of the smelting was the bellows, and the J apanese 
used a box bellows worked by men. The furnace was put in 
the ground, and it was so simple that he recommended it to 
prospectors who might be engaged in opening up a mineral 
vein. With regard to the use of copper in J apan a very large 
quantity of it was employed for round water spouts, roofing, 
and ornamental architectural plaques, and as a constituent 
for bronze. The casting of bronze presented one or two in- 
teresting features. In the first place every bronze piece or 
large vessel was cast without a bottom, because there was @ 
core to the vessel to be modelled. Big bells and images were 
cast in situ. The alloys used varied considerably from 70 to 
81 per cent. of copper, and nearly all the bronze contained 
certain portions of arsenic and antimony in order to give 
hardness and in some cases to give a special patina. With 
regard to the patinas, and especially the best ones, the rich 
effect was due to the lead present in the alloy. In conclusion 
Professor Gowland paid tribute to the intense love of art with 
which the Japanese had been imbued for centuries past, and 
the enthusiastic appreciation of faithfulness in all work. 
Those qualities had made every workman and craftsman aD 
artist, and hence the patience and marvellous skill bestowed 
even upon articles for domestic purposes. The modern 
Japanese worker in metals, owing to the pressure of Western 
competition, was working in an adverse environment to those 
who in the early centuries were stimulated by religious 
fervour. But the old art was only dormant and not dead. 
The number of craftsmen was increasing, and during recent 
years the Emperor had done much to encourage its revival, 
and some of the modern work carried out at the Imperial 
Palace was equal to the best of the earlier periods. 
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ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 


HE action brought by Mr. Alexander Murray Smith, pro- 
prietor of Nos. 40 and 42 Queen Anne’s Gate, against the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, for an injunction in respect 
f an alleged obstruction of ancient lights, was again before 
Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division on May 25 
and 26. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., for the plaintiff, reminded his lordship 
that the action came on for hearing on February 1 last, when 
an order was made directing Mr. John Slater to inspect and 
report upon the matter for the assistance of the court. Mr. 
Slater had made his report, and it came before the court now 
for the parties to discuss and see how far they accepted or 
questioned it. The old houses opposite, upon the site of 
which the defendants were erecting new premises, had been of 
considerable height, and the plaintiff’s houses, which were 
low, had never been well lighted towards the north. The 
street was a narrow one—30 feet wide at the eastern end and 
95 feet at the western end. The complaint made was that the 
proposed new building of the defendants went higher than 
the old houses, and that the non-sloping part of the roof was 
much greater in extent than formerly, and further that the 
building was taken towards the westward 5 to 6 feet beyond 
the old premises. In other words instead of having a rounded 
end it was brought out to an acute angle about 5 feet 6 inches 
further to the westward. The new roof was almost entirely 
composed of dormer windows so that plaintiff did not get the 
advantage of the slope. Counsel proceeded to read Mr. 
Slater’s report, which stated that with respect to No. 40 the 
first floor windows were affected to the extent of four and the 
second floor windows five degrees by defendants’ new build- 
ing, and that three windows in No. 42 were affected in pre- 
cisely the same way. The kitchen of No. 40 was affected to 
the extent of 10 per cent. On the other hand Mr. Slater 
thought that plaintiff’s houses would get more reflected light 
from the white building of the defendants than from the old 
red brick premises which had been pulled down, and came 
to the general conclusion that the access of light enjoyed by 
plaintiff's houses would only be interfered with to a slight 
extent, and that the houses would not be rendered in a sensible 
degree less comfortable and convenient than they were before. 

Counsel said he recognised that upon this report he could 
not usefully renew his application for an injunction, but he 
submitted that the result of the report was that there was a 
material reduction in the light coming to plaintiff’s houses 
considering how inadequately they were lighted under the old 
conditions and that Mr. Smith was entitled to some damages 
or compensation for the obstruction of his light. With 
respect to the reflected light Mr. Hughes said this was a very 
poor substitute for the real thing, and that white stone in 
London buildings turned black very much sooner than red 
brick. In the course of a very short time Mr. Smith would 
have a black building instead of a white one opposite him. 

Without calling upon Mr. Younger, K.C., for the defen- 
dants his lordship dismissed the action with costs. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 
HE above Society held their annual Court on Thursday, 

May 26, at Church House, Westminster, under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
' The ninety-second annual report showed that on nearly 
all the items of receipts there had been an increase in income 
during the year 1909 over that received in 1908, the total 
being 7,8621. against 6,9981. 

The past history of the Society shows that it has been 
instrumental in aiding in the erection of no less than 2,603 
additional new churches, and in assisting in rebuilding, en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommodation in 6,654 
other churches or consecrated chapels-of-ease. By these 
means more than two million additional seats have been 
secured, far the greater part of which are for the free use of 
the parishioners according to law. The actual amount of 
money entrusted to the Society and used in making grants 
toward the objects named has reached 931,3211. 

In the last annual report the Committee called attention 
to the fact that the ‘‘ Occasional Notes on Church Furniture 
and Arrangement ’’ had been reprinted and published in 
pamphlet form. These articles were originally contributed 
to the Society’s quarterly magazine, The Church Builder, 
by the eminent architect and antiquary, the late Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., who was for many years a member 
of the Committee of Honorary Consulting Architects of the 
Society and Surveyor to Westminster Abbey. The Com- 


mittee strongly urge that all lovers of Church architecture 
should carefully study these valuable articles, and do all in 
their power to ensure their wide circulation. If this be done, 
the Committee feel that the high standard in Church build- 
ing which the Society fosters, and which Mr. Micklethwaite 
did so much to promote, will be maintained. A copy will be 
sent post free for 74d. on application to the Secretary of the 
Society. : 

In accordance with a resolution of the Committee a copy 
of the pamphlet was sent to the Archdeacons and the Chan- 
cellors of England and Wales, and many letters of thanks 
were received bearing testimony to the great value placed 
upon the articles by those to whom they are of peculiar 
service. 

The series is being continued in The Church Builder by 
Mr. W. D. Caroe, M.A., F.S.A.; and among the articles 
which have recently been included are two bearing the title, 
‘A Manual of ‘ First Aid’ for Archidiaconal and other 
Inspections.’’ These were suggested by a clerical member of 
the Society who felt the need of such expert guidance. The 
‘‘Manual’’ has lately been reprinted and published under 
one cover. 

During the past year the Committee of architects re- 
ported to the Committee that it had for some time been 
evident to them that certain alterations were desirable in 
the paper of ‘‘ Architectural Requirements and Suggestions.” 
Owing to the greatly extended use of concrete and asphalte 
at the present day it was felt that the requirements of the 
Society should be brought up to date, and further, that some 
minor alterations as to thickness of walls, width of steps, 
&c., under certain conditions could be made without detri- 
ment, so as to give some relief to the many applicants for 
grants who now consider the Regulations somewhat too 
stringent. 

After careful consideration the proposed modifications 
were adopted and the revised paper is shortly to be 
circulated. 

It was further felt essential that in order to encourage 
the better planning and design of the churches brought 
before the Society the following words should be embodied in 
Rule xxi., ‘‘ Good planning and design will have considerable 
weight in determining the amount of the grant to be made by 
the Society.”’ 

In consequence of it being found that detrimental altera- 
tions are frequently made in the arrangement of churches 
aided by the Society’s grants after the plans have been finally 
approved, the following words have been added to Rule xxx1. 
of the Society at the suggestion of the Committee of archi- 
tects :—‘‘ Grants are made on the distinct understanding that 
there shall be no deviation from the plans sanctioned in the 
arrangements of a church aided by the Society without further 
consultation with its Committee.”’ 

The Honorary Consulting Architects are as follows :— 
W. H. Bidlake, Esq., M.A., W. D. Caroe, Esq., M.A., C. 
Hodgson Fowler, Esq., C. H. M. Mileham, Esq., Temple 
Moore, Esq., Sir C. A. Nicholson, Bart., E. S. Prior, Esq., 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Esq., J. Oldrid Scott, Esq., R. Nor- 
man Shaw, Esq., C. S. Spooner, Esq., EH. P. Warren, Esq., 
and Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. 

Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., moved the adoption of 
the report, and in the course of his remarks said :—We 
members of the Architects Committee are sensible that it is 
a privilege to take our part in the work of this Society. The 
Society’s influence is far greater than might be expected con- 
sidering the relatively small sums it is in a position to grant 
in most cases. In a way its work may be compared with that 
done by the old ‘‘ Ecclesiological Society ’’ of the second half 
of the last century. It is largely to the influence of the 
Ecclesiological Society that we owe that fine series of churches 
by Butterfield, Street, and other masters commencing with 
the wonderful church in Margaret Street, built at a period 
when the popular ideal of ecclesiastical art was a pile of 
common brickwork faced with rude ragstone with skimpy 
varnished deal roofs, long rows of pews, and texts round the 
arches. Thanks to the exertions of men like Beresford Hope, 
and to the example of artists like Butterfield, Sedding, and 
Bodley, I think we may say that the general level of modern 
church work is higher than it was 25 years ago. But for 
all this I doubt if we build very many churches nowadays 
that are worthy of comparison with the best productions of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. I refer to such build- 
ings as St. Alban’s, Holborn, All Saints, Clifton, the church 
at Hoar Cross, or St. Agnes, Kennington. And although 
much good work comes before the Architects Committee, there 
are a great many designs we are asked to criticise which it is 
not too much to say it is difficult for us to pass without 
regret. 

In the case of a new church it is not our province to 
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reject a merely commonplace and unintelligent design unless 
it is structurally defective; but in cases where grants are 
sought in aid of ‘restoration’? work it is, it Seems to me, 
our clear duty to prevent, as far as lies in our power, the 
waste of funds to which the Society is asked to contribute 
upon doing work which is either unnecessary or even 
Grimthorpean. 

Take the case of some old village church, possibly covered 
externally with roughcast a couple of centuries old, with a 
weatherbeaten tile roof and a rough floor of old bricks and 
gravestones. A new vicar is appointed, and some. architect 
called in who proposes to set up a new deal roof covered with 
brittle Broseley tiles of mathematical hideousness, to reglaze 
all the windows with that monstrous invention called cathe- 
dral glass, to strip off the old plaster and reface the walls 
with flint or what not, at a vast expense by the way, and to 
convert the interior by means of some pitchpine furniture 
and a smart tile floor into the semblance of a ritualistic 
chapel-of-ease in a seaside resort. The aid of the Society is 
sought for this laudable purpose; but is it fair that the 
Committee of architects should wink at your hardly-collected 
golden sovereigns being so expended ? 

I think there is a general idea among architects who do 
not get many opportunities of church building that your 
Committee of architects are rather hard taskmasters. Well, 
as I have said, we get all sorts of schemes to criticise, and, 
subject to their being workable schemes, we have no choice 
but to pass them. Sometimes, but very rarely, a scheme is 
hopelessly deficient, and in such cases we can only decline to 
make any report. But wherever there is the least chance of 
bringing a scheme up to the Society’s standard, I think T 
may safely say that the Committee spare no pains to attain 
this end. 

Again, on one or two occasions we 
schemes before us, admirably designed both in mass and in 
detail, but obviously the work of men without much previous 
experience of church work, and not entirely conforming to 
the rules of the Society. In such cases a long list of 
criticisms may have been made ; but such criticisms should 
never be misunderstood as in any way reflecting on the 
architect who has prepared the design. Rather are they a 
compliment to his genius—the work may be so good that it is 
worth criticising, worth taking trouble over, not a crass, dull 
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thing that no criticism can ever raise above the uninspiring 
and commonplace. In such cases as these it seems to me that 
it would be well for the Committee of architects to express its 
appreciation of the aims of the designer even though it may 
be advisable to recommend alterations either for structural 
reasons or for purposes of convenience. 

I now wish to say a word on the subject of cheap 
churches. The Society has rightly laid down a schedule of 
requirements as a condition of its helping any scheme. But 
I regret to say that there are certain church builders who 
habitually exercise an almost uncanny ingenuity in ful- 
filling the letter of the Society’s requirements in order to 
secure the Society’s grants, and, what is even more valuable 
to them, the prestige of the Society’s approval of their under- 
takings. It would, I venture to suggest, be well if the 
Committee of architects were empowered to condemn schemes 
in which obedience to the letter of the law obviously covers a 
disregard of its spirit, and, conversely, if they were free to 
pass plans in which the literal fulfilment of all the Society’s 
requirements is not in their opinion necessary, as no doubt is 
the case in many instances which may be quoted. 

I take it there is no harm whatever in building a cheap 
church, provided it be solid and sufficiently spacious. The 
harm comes in when people try to build showily as well as 
cheaply, when they starve'the roof tree so that they may gild 
the altar, when they cram seats into every odd corner in, order 
to swell their ‘tables of accommodation,’’ and where they 
juggle with the number of pounds they must pay ‘per 
sitting,”’ a form of trickery wasteful in the long run, as many 
have found to their cost. 

In this matter I fear the regulations of the Society have 
something to answer for. Its grants are based upon the 
number of sittings provided, which affords a distinct tempta- 
tion to all of us architects to spoil our churches by over- 
crowding them for the sake of getting a big grant from the 
Society and of acquiring merit in the eyes of building com- 
mittees. They certainly manage these things better abroad, 
where the modern churches are roomy and spacious, where 
one can breathe in comfort, and if one likes sit behind some - 
pillar sheltered to a certain extent from the full blast of 
musical and other aids to worship. ‘ 

Would that we had more such churches here ; perhaps 
; the Society could do something by basing its grants not upon 
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the actual number of seats provided, but on the cubic space 


closed within a church—for I think the average building 
sommittee will be found quite anxious enough to overcrowd a 
small church without being aided and abetted by any society 
such as this. 

As regards the largeness of our ideas in the present day 
[ fear we do not compare over favourably even with our 
srandfathers and great grandfathers. For instance, I read 
that St. Pancras Church cost over 70,000/., and that the 
velvet hangings of its pulpit and reading-desk cost no less 
than 567/. Of course, this was in the days of church rates, 
and at a time when a dozen churches were building where 
now we should be building a hundred. Still these things 
sive us food for reflection. And if we cannot afford to build 
handsomely, then at any rate let us build simply and 
modestly. And when we have got our churches, which in 
nine cases out of ten have to be cheap ones, do not let us 
bedizen them with the brazen birds and the sentimental 
windows which the clerical tailors are ever at our elbows to 


supply. 


THE LATE SIR THOMAS DREW, R.H.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. 

Ne a meeting of the Royal Institute of Irish Architects 

lately held at their chambers, South Frederick Street, 
Dublin, it was determined that a suitable tablet should be 
erected at St. Patrick’s Cathedral to the memory of the late 
Sir Thomas Drew, for many years President of the Irish 
Institute and Royal Hibernian Academy. The expense will 
be borne by the members of the Institute in general. 

Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, F.R.1.A.I., has been appointed 
architect to the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, in succession to the late Sir Thomas Drew, with 
whom he worked in conjunction for many years past. 


COMPETITION RESULT. 
N the competition for new grammar school at Otley, 
Yorkshire, there were 30 competitors, and the 
assessors, J. H. Haruam, Esq., of the West Riding 
County Council, and Messrs. WILLINK & THICKNESSE, 
of Liverpool, have awarded the premiums as follows :— 
First, Mr. Wauter H. Brieruey, of York; second, 
Messrs. Ortver & Dopasuun, of Leeds; third, Mr. J. T. 
Hauuipay, of Manchester. 


NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB EXHIBITION. 


AST year the New English Art Club migrated for their 
winter exhibition from wofully deficient premises off 
Bond Street to the galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. This year they again 
occupy these quarters for their summer exhibition, and show 
nearly three hundred pictures, not merely without overcrowd- 
ing, but with an actual appearance of spaciousness. The 
walls are so well arranged that everything is within range of 
easy vision, and the quality is so high as almost to make the 
visitor wish the works had been packed a little closer so as to 
make room for more. The New English Art Club have held 
forty-two exhibitions, and have established for themselves a 
notable position. Their forty-third will not disappoint those 
who have come to look on the society as a half-way ground 
between the ideas of the old and the new. This latest exhibi- 
tion is exhilarating to a degree, and shows that Burlington 
House does not reflect every vital force in contemporary 
national art. Picture after picture delights with its revela- 
tion of freshness, spontaneity and power. There 1s little that 
is jaded, for each and every picture seems to bubble over with 
vitality, and the spirit of adventure. These qualities were 
perhaps to be expected in the work of artists like Mr. John 8. 
Sargent, Mr. William Orpen, Mr. P. Wilson Steer, Mr. 
William Shackleton, and Mr. H. Tonks, who have in the past 
achieved a high reputation. All the other painters, however, 
appear to have been similarly compelled to reach forward and 
catch new modes. 

If there is one outstanding figure among the exhibitors it 
must be that of Mr. John 8. Sargent, R.A. This wonderful 
artist shows no less than six works, and none of them are 
portraits. The place of honour in the central gallery has been 
accorded to his ‘‘ The Church of Santa Maria della Salute,’’ 
which is an architectural painting if there ever was one. The 
church must have been represented thousands of times for, as 
the late Mr. W. J. Anderson wrote, ‘‘ its exterior effect is the 
delight of painters, and a familiar object in most representa- 
tions of the scenery of the glorious sea-gate to the presence 
chamber of the Queen of the Adriatic.’”’ Mr. Sargent, how- 
ever, was not wishful of merely adding another to the charm- 
ing pictures of the church in its beautiful setting. He con- 
centrated his skill on the angle of the pillared entrance with 
its flight of steps, and the first of the chapels. As a tour-de- 
force the picture must win unqualified admiration, and the 
Johannesburg gallery will be richer for this acquisition. His 
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large ‘‘ Florentine Nocturne’ reveals skill and poetic feeling 
of another sort. The subject is Cellini’s famous statue of 
Victorious Perseus in the Loggia dei Lanzi, silhouetted against 
the star powdered cerulean vault, and it is one of those mental 
impressions which bring a man a lifetime’s pleasure. In the 
mystery of its setting the nude figure seems imbued with life 
as 1t holds aloft the severed head of Medusa. Mr. William 
Orpen is another notable contributor with five works, each of 
which is unlike the others. His portrait of Mr. Alfred W. 
Rich portrays his fellow artist in unconventional garb sketch- 
ing; ‘‘A Woman” shows a prostrate nude figure daringly 
posed, and looking with entreaty to be freed from her uncom- 
fortable position ; ‘‘On the Irish Shore”? and “The Rest ”’ 
are just a little puzzling, for as they stand they are scarcely 
ordinary Hibernian types. Mr. P. Wilson Steer’s only 
large work is this year a clever portrait subject ‘‘ The Muslin 
Dress,’’ a girl half lying on a chintz-covered sofa ; the pose 
may not be the most graceful possible, but the work is 
extremely pleasing in its lack of affectation, Another por- 
trait subject which is eminently successful is ‘‘A Window 
by the Thames,’ by Mr. W. W. Russell. The art of Mr. 
William Shackleton has its own enthusiastic admirers, and 
here they will find seven of his characteristic works. The two 
first rooms are devoted to a somewhat miscellaneous mixture 
of watercolours, drawings, and etchings. The series of carica- 
tures by Mr. Max Beerbohm, for instance, makes a curious 
contrast to the clever drawings by Mr. Muirhead Bone. These 
rooms may be said to serve as a hors-d’ouvre to the rich, 
though wholesome fare which awaits the visitor in the remain- 
ing galleries. 
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CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA. 


iG is just three years-ago since a committee of the London 

County Council reported that in consequence of the 
imminent danger of the demolition of Crosby Hall, Bishops- 
gate, they were considering whether the Council ought not to 
exercise its powers to purchase such a building or to contri- 
bute towards its preservation or maintenance. Crosby Hall, 
it may be remembered, was erected in 1466 by Sir John Crosby, 
an eminent grocer and woolstapler. According to Stow the 
new house was ‘‘ of stone and timber, very large and beauti- 
ful, and the highest at that time in London.”’ Crosby’s Place 
had during the next two centuries a succession of distinguished 
tenants, including Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard III.; Lord Mayor Sir Bartholomew Reed Sour 
Thomas More ; and the Dowager Countess of Pembroke. At 
the end of that time its greatness began to diminish, and in 


erecting new premises, 
approval of King Edward VII. was quickly inaugurated to 
raise 150,000/. for the purpose of its preservation; of this 


freehold site on which the Bank could erect their premises, 
and 60,0007. on the purchase of leasehold interests, 
directors gave instructions that until the success or failure in 


! Accord- 
ingly the contract was let to Messrs, Trollope & Colls, in 


preference to an ordinary housebreaking contractor, on the 
recommendation of Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, the architects. 
Subscriptions were promised up to 60,000/., and there they 

As a last effort a sub-committee of the London 


prepared to contribute the balance of 50,0001. their moral sup- 
port was of no avail, and the work of demolition was con- 
tinued. Fortunately the bank directors arranged for the 


with a scheme put forward by the University and City 
Association of London, by which it was proposed to re-erect 
Crosby Hall in Chelsea at More’s Gardens, at their own 
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expense. Here it will serve as the college hall in connectior 
with the University settlement proposed to be erected at ; 
cost of 60,0007. on the site, and also as a public hall. Thi 
proposal was quickly adopted. 

The new old Crosby Hall was thrown open by Messrs, 
Trollope & Colls, the contractors, for the inspection of archi. 
tects and others last week. As it stands at present it seems 
a somewhat isolated structure ; but when the whole settlement 
is complete it will form a striking feature of this group of 
collegiate buildings. Though the important parts of Crosby 
Hall are the same as in Bishopsgate there is nevertheless 4 
fairly considerable portion of it that is new. The walls, for 
example, were of rubble and in consequence they had to be 
formed mostly of new brick plastered over up to the 
height of the windows. The windows themselves are of the 
original stone, as is also the remarkably beautiful bay 
window. The latter is formed of 131 separate pieces of 
stone each of which was elaborately marked before being 
taken down from its original position. The famous carved 
roof is practically intact. Before re-erection, however, the 
timbers were pickled, and the numerous coats of paint and 
varnish removed. The great stone fireplace faces the bay 
window. At one end a new concrete gallery has been put up. 
The floor is of wood, and is new, the old stone floor being too 
much damaged. The exterior is conspicuous for its bright 
tiled roof, its finely shaped chimney stack, and the hexagonal 
wooden turret and vane rising in the centre. The whole struc- 
ture is over a roomy basement 15 feet high. ; 

The University students have an historic building in which 
to foregather, and London has the right to share it. But there 
is nothing distinctively fifteenth century about it, for the 
building as it now stands might have been designed by an 
architect with one eye for his late Gothic forms and the other 
for his practical requirements. The work reflects great credit 
on Messrs. Trollope & Colls, who carried out the re-erection as 
well as the removal. The architects for the scheme were 
Messrs. Wratten & Godfrey. 


——— 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) illustrates the First 
National Bank of Hoboken, N.J., by Mr. Kenneth M. 
Murchison, a refined piece of Classic work ; two good houses 
of moderate size, one for Mr. Samuel H. Austin, at Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, by Mr. Charles Barton Keen, the other 
at Mt. Kisco, N.Y., by Mr. W. 8. Phillips. Mr. Keen seems 
to be an expert in pergolas, as an extensive one at Walnut 
Grove, near Bristol, Pa., by him, is fully shown, and he 
adopts a similar motif for verandahs to a house at Lang- 
horne, Pa. Several designs by students of the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects are also illustrated, 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) devotes its illustrations 
to a house in the Rue Cassini, Paris, by M. F. Saulnier, 
which is an excellent example of ‘“‘art nouveau’? void of 
eccentricity. 

Stone (New York) shows us the new chapel at United 
States Military Academy, at West Point, a remarkable piece 
of quasi-military architecture, with windows of Perpendicu- 
lar tracery, of which Messrs. Cran, Goodhue & Ferguson are 
the architects. The new chapel of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis is also illustrated. This is a finely 
designed domed structure on a Greek cross plan by Mr. Ernest 
Flagg. 

Engineering Record (New York) gives an interesting 
account of the underpinning of a 300-ton column on quick- 
sand in the Sargent Building, a seven-storey brick warehouse 
at Centre and Leonard Streets, New York. | 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) contains the fifth of its series of 
articles on Oud-Deventer, that wonderful storehouse of six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century Dutch architec- 
There is also an appreciative article on an exhibition 
of Old English crewel work now being held in the offices of our 


contemporary. 
——S 


Proressor Scuustsr has purchased and presented the 
painting “ Olive Gathering,” by J. S. Sargent, R.A., to the 
Manchester Art Gallery. 


Messrs. Woop & KeEnprick have been appointed archi- 


tects for the new school to be erected by the local education 
committee in Oxhill Road, Handsworth, 


AN immediate appeal is to be made for 40,0007. for the 
purposes of the restoration, maintenance and endowment of 
Southwark Cathedral. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, June 11. 


Royal Institution: Paper on ‘‘Electric Heating and Pyro- 
metry” (Lecture 2), by Professor J. A. Fleming, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association: A Joint Visit with the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects to Colinton, to be followed 
by a Dinner. 


Tuesday, June 14. 
The Institution of Gas Engineers : Annual Meeting (three days). 


Wednesday, June 15, 


Surveyors’ Institution: Meeting of the Metropolitan Members 
to discuss the Finance Act 1909-10. Discussion to be opened 
by Mr. Howard Martin, Past-President. 

Association of Municipal and County Engineers : Annual General 
Meeting at Plymouth (three days). 


Monday, June 20. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Presentation of Royal 
Gold Medal. 


EXHIBITION OF WOODWORK AT 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 
S a part of the good work which is being done in the 
cause of technical education by the ancient livery 
companies of London the occasional exhibitions of com- 
petitive work held at intervals by the Worshipful Com- 
panies of Carpenters and Joiners takes a high place. 

The first exhibition of works in wood and wood carv- 
ing inaugurated by these companies was held in the 
hall of the Carpenters’ Company in 1884. There were 
then eighty-eight exhibits, and at each exhibition the 
number has increased until this year it is 327. 

Cash prizes to the value of 288]. have been given by 
the Carpenters’ Company, in addition to a number of gold 
and silver medals. The Joiners’ Company, the Incor- 
porated British Institute of Certificated Carpenters, and 
the Institute of Builders have also given numerous gold 
and silver medals. The generous and friendly support 
accorded to the work by other bodies is highly appre- 
ciated by the joint Companies. Particularly the Com- 
panies welcome the interest shown by the Incorporated 
British Institute of Certificated Carpenters, a body of con- 
siderable size and importance, which had its origin in the 
examinations in carpentry and joinery that have been 
held by the Carpenters’ Company for many years past. 
This is the seventh exhibition of the series, and whilst it 
contains a greater number of exhibits than any previous 
one, the works are certainly of a higher standard and 
more interesting. The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Com- 
panies, greatly concerned for the welfare of the craft 
which gave them birth in the fifteenth century, are 
anxious to preserve the craftsman as distinct from the 
machinist. In the present strenuous time of keen com- 
petition, when cheapness too often displaces worth, and 
when specialisation and machinery rob the workman of 
the opportunity of displaying originality, it is difficult to 
preserve the craft for the craftsman. An effort is being 
made in this direction by the joint Companies in the 
school at Great Titchfield Street, which is open to the 
trade only. An entire absence of machinery and a staff 
of skilled instructors give the workman an opportunity 
that he does not easily obtain elsewhere. Several of the 
prize-winners in this exhibition are passing, or have 
passed, through the classes of this school. All the 
exhibits are by British subjects, by whose hands 
the work has been framed and worked, except the one 
example in Division IV., to which this condition does 
not apply. 

The programme of the competition, and consequently 
of the exhibition, embraced the following divisions :— 
I., Models in constructive carpentry ; IL., Models having 
the object of obtaining architectural and picturesque 


effect; III., Joinery; IV., ‘‘ Trade ’’ exhibits of specified 
character; V., Carving; VII., Carving by amateurs; 
VIII., a cabinet in hardwood. (Division VI. did not 
appear in the programme.) 

Each division contained several classes, in which 
certain subjects were specified. Thus in Division I. the 
classes were :—(1) Ordinary roofs; (2) ornamental open 
timbered roof; (3) bridge centering, &c.; (4) framed 
centering for a concrete dome; (5) shoring, &c.; (6) a 
gantry and staging; (7) an elliptical dome. In Divi- 
sion II. the classes were:—(1) Uncovered stand of 
framed timber for 3,000 spectators; (2) a lych gate in 
oak. With regard to Divisions I. and II. the judges re- 
ported that the exhibits were of exceptional merit, and 
caused them some difficulty in awarding the prizes; the 
roofs in both classes showed a good knowledge of con- 
struction and careful workmanship; a very good model of 
a temporary bridge secured the first prize. There was 
one very good model for gantry and staging. The other 
exhibits in this class did not comply with the conditions. 
In Class 7 (elliptical domes) there were only two entries, 
one of which was excellent and showed knowledge and 
accuracy in setting out. Only one prize was awarded. 
There were numerous entries in the lych-gate class, which 
were distinctly good, and extra prizes were awarded. In 
the opinion of the judges the exhibitors generally showed 
a great desire to produce good work, and revealed an un- 
suspected wealth of sterling workmanship. 

The exhibits in Division I. being almost entirely models 
to a scale of 13-inch to a foot or less, there was, in our 
opinion, too great a tendency to employ planed hard- 
wood, and we were pleased to note that the first prize in 
Class I. was awarded by the judges to Mr. H. F. Broap- 
RIBB for a model of a king post trussed roof in which the 
model was true to nature by being in unplaned deal. In 
Class 2 another defect of the model was prevalent ; curved 
members in hammer-beam and other open timbered roof 
trusses were cut out of one piece for roofs 50-feet span; 
consequently they were largely cross-grain and repre- 
sented utterly impossible pieces of timber. The first 
prize model of a temporary road bridge over a river in 
Class 3, by Mr. Joun Coxsurn, was excellent both in 
design and execution. Practical merit was recognised in 
Class 4, in which Mr. Herpert HE. Grpss’s model of 
framed centering for a concrete dome was rightly, in our 
opinion, awarded the first prize for clever economy of 
design, although other models were more elaborate. In 
Class 5, for shoring, the biggest model won, but it was 
also superior in idea. The first prize in Class 6 was 
awarded to a model by Mr. Jonn Corpurn for a gantry 
and staging for conveying a travelling steam crane in the 
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ae Pi IN BRUGES.—From a Sketch by Mr. J, Grey West. 


erection of a large railway station roof, which was a very 


excellent piece of work. 

In Division II. there were only two competitors in 
Class I. for the grand stand, and the more practical and 
less elaborate model won. The lych-gate subject, Class 2, 
proved very attractive, and the best design won, being the 
work of Mr. GrorcE Jonzs. 

In the joinery, Division III., the judges reported that 
they were gratified to find not only an increase in the 
number of exhibits, but also in the quality of the work. 

In Class I. they unhesitatingly awarded the first prize 
to an apprentice, Mr. Atpert EH. Arxins, whose work, 
in spite of the merit of the others, was unquestionably the 
best. 

A twin circular staircase by Mr. Hersert H. Durran 
was of such high quality that it was unanimously 
awarded a special gold medal given by the Joiners’ Com- 
pany for the best exhibit in Division III. A panelled and 
moulded niche in mahogany by Mr. AuBert Datey ran 
it so close that through the generosity of the Builders’ 
Institute that also secured a similar recognition. 

We understand that Mr. Durran was a student at 
the Great Titchfield Street School, an evidence of the 
value of that institution for the training and improvement 
of craftsmen. 

Many good models of doors were exhibited, but we 
were pleased to see that the prize in Class 5 for a front 
door in oak was won by a full-sized model, which was of 
good design as well as workmanship. In the high-class 
joinery class there was much very good work, and Mr. 
ALBERT Datey, who, as already noted, took a gold medal, 
won both the first and second prizes in the class. 

Admirable as was the work exhibited in the divisions 
devoted to carpenters’ and joiners’ work, it was surpassed 
in both quantity and attractiveness—we will not say in 
excellence—by the wood carving, of which the judges 
said that the average of merit was remarkably high and, 
on the whole, above the last exhibition. They were very 
pleased to see so many apprentices enter in the various 
competitions, and also to see a great quantity of carving 
done with a view to the requirements of its special pur- 
pose rather than as an exercise in carving alone. 


The judges congratulated the Carpenters’ Company 
upon the great interest it has shown in encouraging the 
art of carving, adding that the Company are doing, in 
their admirable way, what should be done by the nation, 
and that it is a matter of great satisfaction that such a 
response has been made by the craftsmen to the efforts of 
the Company to promote a higher standard in design and 
craftsmanship. i 

Division VIII., in which a valuable prize of 201. was 
offered for a cabinet in hardwood, attracted some very 
remarkable work, the winning exhibit, a cabinet in ebony 
and satinwood by Mr. J. H. W. Branpr, being an 
entirely satisfactory specimen of high-class British crafts- 
manship. The opinion of the judges was shown by the 
award of seven prizes in this division, which contained 
no more than eleven exhibits. 

We consider that the Worshipful Companies of Car- 
penters and Joiners are to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence of their exhibition, which was indeed aided by some 
good loan exhibits, though these were scarcely necessary, 
as the high-class craftsmanship that the Companies have 
fostered is quite capable of maintaining a sufficiency of 
interest by itself alone. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
ARTLY, at least, owing to the near approach of 
the R.I.B.A. intermediate examination, very few 
students have contributed to the work of the Sketching 
and Measuring Club for May. The quality of the work 
submitted is, however, very high, and we have had some 
difficulty in awarding the prize to distinguish between 
drawings of almost equal merit. 

‘ Sans Peur ’’ has measured and drawn a stone screen 
in the north transept of Wells Cathedral, and has done so 
clearly and well; but the plan of the third order or smallest 
mullions should have been included with the others to 
show their joint relation. The design of the screen is not 
quite satisfactory in the way in which the tracery is cut. 
off by the cornice, the second order of mullions butting 
up against the flat soffite in a very abrupt manner. 
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‘* Balgownie ’’ has selected for his subject the upper 
part of the Tower of King’s College Chapel, Old Aberdeen, 
with the crown surmounting it, carried on flying but- 
tresses. This is a very difficult subject, and to show it 
completely would require much careful study and a large 
number of drawings. The author’s work is, therefore, 
not sufficiently complete to reach the ideal of a perfect 
set of measured drawings, which should be such that if 
the building were suddenly to vanish into thin air it would 
‘be possible to reconstruct it from the drawings; but, as 
far as they go, ‘‘ Balgownie’s ’* drawings are satisfactory. 

** Hsek’s ’’ contribution this month is two sheets of 
measured drawings of the Tower to Guiseley Parish 
Church, Yorkshire. The subject appears to have been 
carefully measured, and many figured dimensions are 
included, but those shown are not quite sufficient for 
absolute certainty, while the character of the masonry is 
not clearly indicated by horizontal lines alone. ‘‘ HEsek ’’ 
draws in rather too fine a line for Gothic work, and he has 
yet to learn the real shape of a bell. 

Mr. Recinatp Pywewu has attempted an elaborate 
subject in the cloisters of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford, of which he gives the complete plan, an elevation 
of one side, with sections and details of mouldings. The 
work is effectively and carefully done, and we have 
awarded the prize for May to Mr. Pywetu for these 
drawings. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
SuGGEsTED memorials to King Epwarp VII. are 
naturally becoming numerous, and among those that com- 
mend themselves to us. are the addition of a new chapel 
to Westminster Abbey, not by any means a novel idea, 
and a historical painting in the ambulatory of the Royal 
Exchange of some event in the late King’s reign. 


Tue India Society has been founded to promote the 
study and appreciation of Indian culture in its esthetic 
‘aspects and to enlighten the present ignorance of 
European artists and students concerning the vast un- 
explored field of Indian sculpture, architecture, and paint- 
ing, as well as of Indian literature and music. The 
Society proposes to publish works showing the best 
examples of Indian architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
both ancient and modern, which will be issued free, or 
at low prices, to members of the Society. The British 
rule in India has been for the most part concerned with 
the political and social conditions of the country, and its 
art has very largely been neglected, at any rate compara- 
tively, despite the inclusion in our museums of some 
specimens. Therefore such a Society as is now founded 
may be welcomed as only a part of the duty which our 
presence as rulers in India involves upon us. The sub- 
scription to the Society is one guinea per annum, and the 
Hon. Secretary is Mr. T. W. Rotizston, of Ardeevin, 
Christ Church Road, Hampstead. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
Marruew Henry Hotpriye, A.R.I.B.A., who for the last 
thirty years has been prominent as the leading ecclesias- 
tical architect in the county of Northampton. Among 
some of Mr. Houpina’s works were the churches in 
Northampton of St. Crispin, St. Mary, Far Cotton; St. 
Paul, St. Matthew, Christ Church, and Holy Trinity, and 
the restorations of St. James and St. Giles. Much re- 
storation work also was carried out under Mr. HoupDIna, 
both in the county of Northampton and further afield. 


In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court Mr. 
Justice CoLERIDGE gave a very important decision in the 
case of Mupp v. General Union of Operative Carpenters 
and Joiners, to the effect that the Union was an 
illegal society because some of the rules contemplated 
such a restraint of trade as to make all the other rules 
unenforceable, and these were the main feature of the 
rules in general. The plaintiff was suing the Union, and 
obtained a verdict from a jury for 51. for the loss of his 
tools in a fire. Thus, by reason of the Union being an 
illegal society, the plaintiff, on the point of law, could not 
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enforce his claim for any benefits to which the rules of 
the Union would apparently entitle him. Thus members 
of trades unions in general have no legal claim for bene- 
fits, which we may suppose are among the inducements 
for men to join, if the rules of the Union illegally act in 
restraint of trade, as probably the rules of every trades 
union do. 


Tue Lord Mayor and other members of the City Coun- 
cil of Birmingham have made a tour on the Continent to 
study town planning in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Ulm, 
Mannheim, Frankfort and Diisseldorf, and have appar- 
ently learnt much that will be to the advantage of the 
city of Birmingham when the provisions of the Housing 
and Town Planning, &c., Act. 1909, come to be applied in 
their district. It is well that the members of governing 
bodies should take such steps to educate themselves rather 
than that they should rely on their expert advisers for 
everything. For so far the experts are only learning, 
and, as far as we can see, are apt to seize on one aspect 
of the subject and ignore others. Hence the value of 
intelligent criticism by their employers, more especially 
as members of local governing bodies are apt to indulge 
in unintelligent criticism and opposition in default of 
ability or knowledge to offer better. 


A very interesting old house in Friar Street, Worcester, 
is now in the hand of the repairers, and is being made 
ready for use as a restaurant. It is fortunate that this 
house has fallen into safer hands than those that have 
demolished many of the most interesting houses in the 
city, which constituted part of the architectural history of 
England. This house in Friar Street is built in the old 
Worcestershire style, namely, of oak timber and wattle and 
daub, but this had been covered by lath and plaster, 
and it was only when the walls were being cleansed that the 
interesting archeological features were brought to light. 
The structure has been very much pulled about, and 
what was once one commodious house has been turned 
into five tenements. Perhaps the most important feature 
is an old fireplace, with a seat in the chimney corner, 
somewhat smaller than that at the Old Trinity House. 
Oue side of the fireplace and the stonework are well pre- 
served ; but the left side has been partly destroyed, and is 
restored in modern brickwork. The date of the feature 
cannot yet be fixed, but it is certainly probably several 
hundred years old. The deeds of the house go back to 
James I. In another room has been discovered a very good 
plaster ceiling, on which are to be seen the Royal Arms. The 
arms include the lion, unicorn, Tudor rose and pome- 
granate, the last-named being very largely used in Prince 
Arthur’s chantry in Worcester Cathedral. It came with 
Prince ARTHUR’S marriage to KATHARINE OF ARAGON, 
but apart from the fact that the ceiling is of a Tudor period 
no exact date can be given. 


Tue Bishop of Brrmineuam has, at St. Luke’s Church, 
Cherrywood Road, Saltley, dedicated a rood screen whicts 
has been made and erected by members of the congregs- ° 
tion. The figures of Curist crucified and of Mary and 
Joun appear in the centre of the screen over the chancel. 
The Bishop, in an address in which he referred to the erec- 
tion of church screens in medieval times, said he was glad 
to be able to dedicate a screen and rood which the con- 
gregation had themselves made and offered to Gop. The 
English people had, he said, been particularly fond f these 
rood screens and roods. There was a time in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries when the English nation was 
much more full of artistic skill than it was at present, 
and it came about that in almost every parish throughout 
England: where already a church of beauty and dignity 
had been erected the people furnished it with a screen of 
woodwork so beautiful that the remains of their skill ex- 
cited the admiration of all who went to look at them. 
This England of ours must then have been a wonderful 
land so far as its churches were concerned. There was, 
at any rate, no doubt that in every parish there was a 
great deal of artistic skill which was exercised in the 
production of these screens. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY 
OF FOUNDERS. 

HE Worshipful Company of Founders is one of those 

in the City of London that recognises that the craft 

it represents should receive whatever encouragement the 
Company can give in the direction of improvement in 
the craft, in other words, the extension of technical 
education. With the assistance of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Ironmongers, whose interests in craftsmanship 
are naturally closely allied, the Founders’ Company has 
organised a competitive exhibition for specimens of the 
founder’s craft. The sum of 187]. 10s. has been offered 
in cash prizes, besides numerous medals and certificates. 

‘The scope of the exhibition may be best gathered from 
the resolution of the Court of the Company that ‘‘ The 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Founders do hold an exhibition of 
castings and models in metals—viz. aluminium, bronze, 
brass, gold, iron, and silver, all to be cast from the 
crucible; also designs in wood, plaster, or any suitable 
material for casting from, and they would offer the prizes 
set out on the following pages, to be competed for by 
founders, designers, craftsmen, apprentices, and im- 
provers, British born, engaged in foundry business or 
allied trades, and residing in England.’’ 

We regret that only sixty-nine competitive exhibits 
make up the response to the invitation of the Company, 
but it must be remembered that in the present day there 
are few actual craftsmen founders who are not simply 
paid servants of a commercial firm or limited company. 
The founder, in fact, is now scarcely, in the true mean- 
ing of the word, a craftsman, but a skilled artisan wno 
cannot determine what he shall cast or how he shall do 
it, but has to.do what he is told to fulfil his master’s 
contract with some customer of whom he knows nothing. 

In foundry work there are two distinct divisions—the 
making of the model or pattern and the casting. It ‘s 
but seldom now that a craftsman is in a position to unite 
both, and he cannot therefore be considered a complete 
and true craftsman under such conditions. 

The principal prize was for the best model of a medal 
for the Founders’ Company, obverse, coat of arms of 
the Company ; and a design for the reverse, 12 inches in 
diameter. This has been won by the reverse of 
A. Stanuey Youna, which is a fine piece of composition 
representing ja master founder and his apprentice or 
journeyman in the act of casting. The modelling is 
excellent, and the relief just what it should be for a 
medal. The second prize design by Aanes Krsnaw 
Hauurpay also obtains its position for the reverse, 
although this is not equal to that of the first prize-winner 
in the treatment of the subject, which is lacking in 
decorative feeling and is in too high relief. In neither 
of the two prize designs is the heraldry of the obverse 
quite satisfactory, and it is far inferior fo that of 
Epmunp Wars, who has given quite the best rendering 
of the Company’s arms, but whose reverse is tame, 
commonplace, and unimaginative, although well modelled. 

The prize for the best casting has been won by a 
“Goat modelled from Life’? by Arruur Husxrnson, 
which is a fine work both in modelling and in casting. 
For the best group, or figure, or head, the first prize 
has been awarded to a bust of Sypnry R. Ponnarp, Esq., 
Master of the Founders’ Company, by Mortimer Brown. 
We had no difficulty in recognising the Master from the 
bust, although in the latter we think the geniality of 
character of the original is not sufficiently expressed. 

The second prize, won by a ‘‘ Bronze Figure of Innis- 
killing Dragoon (1815), ’’ by J. A. JACKSON; and the 
third prize for ‘A Reaper,” by Samurn W. Wurrn, have 
both been obtained by work admirable in pose, in 
modelling, and in casting. 

For the best panel in ornament or figure the first 
place has been obtained by an ‘‘ Ornamental Panel for 
Grate-back,’’ by H. E. Warren, a magnificent piece of 
heraldry. We prefer the work of the winner of the third 
prize in this class, Tuomas Benton, to that of F. W. 


| Brappocx, whose ‘‘ Monk Writing at a Desk ’’ is placed 
second, and is, to our thinking, in too high relief. A 
very good piece of low relief is *‘ Helias descending intc 
the Sea,’’ by A. Sranuey Youna, which is awarded g 
certificate. 

The prize for the best bell has been given to a ‘* Mode! 
of a Church Bell, loam cast,’’ by A. F. Sysacuman, which 
is good in design and cleanly and sharply cast. There 
are only three competitors in this class, and each receives 
a prize, so that it follows that all are meritorious. 

Three designs compete for the prize for a cast railing, 
and the first prize has been awarded to J. W. Winx1nson 
for a railing for a pier, which cleverly is made up of dol- 
phins and seaweed conyentionalised, and is a successful 
production. The first prize for the best design for any 
kind of cast metal-work is shared between Miss Dora 
Barp and G. Epwarps Tucxgr, the former submitting a 
rain-water head and the latter a gold cup representing 
“‘ Life and Music.’’ Neither are entirely satisfactory. 

The exhibition has been made more attractive by a 
loan collection contributed by Sypnry R. PouuarD, Esq., 
the Master of the Company ; Joun Puacz, Esq., Messrs. 
S. B. Gostin & Son, Messrs. James Dixon & Son, 
Messrs. Exxivaton & Co., Lrp., and Messrs. H. 
Youna & Co., Lrp., which served to adequately fill the 
rooms in the hall of the Ironmongers’ Company in which 
the exhibition was held. 


EXCAVATIONS AT TORTINGTON PRIORY, 
SUSSEX. 

MEETING of the Royal Archeological Institute was held 
A on Wednesday, June 1, at 20 Hanover Square, W., 
when notes were read by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., on the excavations which he is superintending 
at Tortington Priory, in Sussex. 

Tortington, he said, is one of those small parishes with 
a small population and a small church to match, so common 
in Western Sussex, near the sea. Though only three-quarters 
of a mile from Arundel, with the living of which it is now 
united, its proximity does not seem ever to have affected the 
number of its inhabitants. The parish church now stands 
quite alone, with the exception of a farmhouse near by. It 
is not mentioned in ‘‘ Domesday ’”’ (1086), and it is uncertain 
that any then existed. For this reason it is possible that 
it was the child of Tortington Priory—i.e. it may have been 
built by the monks to supply the wants of their tenants. 
This would give the tiny structure an interest of its own, 
as, unlike all the neighbouring village churches, it has not 
replaced a more ancient building and preserved an older plan 
or incorporated in its structure earlier features. 

The priory was founded for a small establishment—never 
more than seven or eight—of canons of the Order of St. 
Augustine, commonly known as Austin Canons or Black 
Canons, at some date in the twelfth century. A good deal 
of uncertainty exists as to who were the founders of the 
priory, and at what date it was established. Upon the 
answer depends the truth or otherwise of the assertion that 
the parish church was built by the canons of Tortington for 
their tenants and dependents, a statement which, though 
probable enough, at present lacks both documentary and 
architectural evidence. 

According to Dallaway the foundress was Alicia Corbet, 
who is supposed to be a member of the D’Albini family. 


Dugdale gives the name more correctly as Hadwissia (the 
same as the German Hedwig) Corbet. Popular report of her 
is that she was a mistress of Henry I., but there is no docu- 
mentary evidence of this. All the architectural evidence goes 
tc show that the priory church was a good deal later than 
it would have been if there was any truth in this legend; 
1180 is the earliest date for any architectural features. There 
was found a good deal of hatched work of Middle Norman 
date. Very large parts of the excavations have been 
abandoned. 

The dedication of the priory was in honour of St. Mary 
Magdalen, and the parish church seems to have been placed 
under the same saint. The late Mr. Charles Gibbon 
(Richmond Herald), in a paper upon the dedications of 
churches and chapels in this part of Sussex, wrote ‘‘ Un- 
known as yet”’ against Tortington, and in the “‘ Chichester 
Diocese Clergy Lists’? there is no saint appended to the 
name. However, in the ‘“‘ Feet of Fines for the County of 
Sussex ’”’ there is an entry relating to an arrangement come 
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to in 1214 between William, Earl of Arundel, and Pharamus , 


Je Tracy in which ‘‘ the advowson of the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen of Tortington’’ is mentioned. If this can be taken 
as referring to the parish church it would show that the 
priory and the parish church were placed under the same 
patron saint. 

For the last century and more of its history, until in 1536 
the priory was surrendered to Henry VIII., its record is one 
of decay, neglect, and disorder. There were at the date of 
its suppression five priests and one novice. The revenues 
of the priory were mainly derived from lands in West Sussex. 
Among the advowsons it possessed was that of St. Swithin, in 
London, where the prior had a house in which he occasionally 
resided. This was the gift of Robert Aguillon, North Stoke, 
when he bequeathed his body to the canons to be buried in 
the priory church. The architecture of the building must 
have influenced that of the little church of the parish. To 
what extent this was so it is difficult to judge owing to the 
scanty remains of the priory church and buildings. At 
present all that exists above ground are parts of the north 
transept and north wall of the nave of the priory church, 
with some graceful vaulting shafts, which indicate a date 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Built up in 
some comparatively modern walls of the farm buildings now 
eceupying the site are numerous fragments of columns and 
sections of mouldings belonging to more than one date in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is probable that the 
adjacent barn was built of the old materials. 

When the buildings were surrendered to Henry VIII. 
in 1538 the site of the priory was granted to Henry Lord 
Maltravers. In Elizabeth’s reign the estate came into posses- 
sion of Roger Gratwick, of The Ham, Angmering. He built 
the old manor house called Tortington Place largely with the 
materials of the priory, for, as far as one can conjecture, 
he seems to have pulled down the greater part of the build- 
ings immediately and to have commenced the erection of a 
house. ‘These Gratwicks, however, seem to have exercised 
a generally protective influence over churches. The estate 
passed through the female line to the family of Weekes, one 
cf whom represented Arundel in Parliament in 1702, and 
this gentleman sold it to William Leeves in 1706, from whose 
descendants it was purchased by Charles, Duke of Norfolk. 

“Mr. Johnston expressed his warm gratitude to the present 
Duke of Norfolk for the trouble he had taken and the 
monetary assistance he had given towards carrying out the 
excavations. Thanks to his help, no difficulties had been 
encountered. 

The work of demolition was carried out very thoroughly 
at the time of the Dissolution. The most interesting finds 
were three leaden coffins with richly ornamented lids dating 
between 1180 and 1200. One of these has been sent to the 
British Museum. ‘There seems to be no question that the 
priory church had a central tower. Close by are the remains 
of a large building which was probably the refectory and near 
to it more remains which were presumably a kitchen. Among 
the latter was a well-made shoot filled with oyster and snail 
shells, tiles, and remains of stained glass. 


RENAISSANCE MONUMENTS IN THE ROMAN 
CHURCHES, AND THEIR AUTHORS.* 


ENAISSANCE sculpture in Rome has, naturally, been 
overshadowed by the Antique. And yet the monuments 
which fill her churches, or have been broken up and hidden in 
erypt and cloister, display a remarkable, and, in a sense, 
unique development of fifteenth century art and portraiture. 
Here you may follow, sometimes in one single church, the 
whole evolution of monumental art, from the earliest times, 
when it began to be an object to those who were leaving an 
uncertain and unquiet world, to secure a last resting place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the shrine, where the relics 
of the saint and the presence of the miraculous elements 
offered the surest guarantee against disturbance. But it was 
only for the great and influential that room was found within 
the sacred edifice. Their effigies were set recumbent, inlaid 
in the pavement, humbly near to mother earth, the bishop 
clasping his crozier, the warrior of the church his cross-hilted 
sword, and soon the feet or knees of thronging worshippers 
wore away their marble outlines and even the record of their 
names. Then some of the more illustrious were elevated on a 
base, secure above the tramping feet, as on a pier set against 
the wall. As time went on, a niche was hollowed out to 
Sess eiree) Oy te) “Bib ss se eer Nine ee ee es, 
* A paper by the Right Hon. Sir Rennell Rodd, G.C.V.O., 
K.0.M.G., P.C., His Majesty’s Ambassador to the Court of Italy, 
read before,the Royal Institution of Great Britain on June 3, 


receive the tomb; the vault became a canopy, and the efligy 
lay as it were on a bed, from which angels, rudely carved, 
drew back a curtain to reveal the face of the sleeper. So the 
wall-grave arose, and the living fought with tooth and claw 
to secure the option of the choicest spot wherein to he through 
future centuries. The delicate art of the Cosmati redeemed 
by exquisite colour and design the incompleteness of the 
sculptor’s craft, and gradually, with the spirit of the Classical 
revival, the Gothic and Romanesque character of the wall- 
graves gave place to the more accomplished and consclous 
manner of the Renaissance. Rome, which has always rather 
tended to assimilate than to produce, summoned the skilled 
craftsmen of Tuscany and Lombardy to assist in preparing 
for the princes of the church memorials appropriate to the 
stateliness and magnificence of their lives. In the latter half 
of the fifteenth century the revived art of sculpture was touch- 
ing the plenitude of achievement, and for a brief moment in 
the finest examples of the Roman ecclesiastical monuments, 
we are dimly reminded of the restraint and dignity with which 
the Attic Stele treated the presentation of death. The great 
prelates of the Renaissance are portrayed to us, robed and 
mitred, lying in tranquil sleep on the flowered sarcophagus. 
The saints of their choice occupy shell-vaulted niches in the 
pilasters which support the architrave above them, and from 
the lunette the Madonna looks benignly down on one who 
should have been her faithful servant. If the modern spirit 
had already invaded their lives, if rationalism and 
materialism were in reality fast undermining the significance 
of forms and ceremonies from which they turned to Pagan 
intellectualism, fifteenth-century art at any rate preserved 
for a little longer the tradition of a less complex psychology. 
But as the struggle for mastery over material execution ceased 
to be apparent, the vanities of the world invaded even the 
monopolies of death. Not willingly did the great and 
powerful resign the state that had meant so much to them, and 
even in death they were reluctant to be dissociated from a 
part in life. The recumbent figure on the sarcophagus draws 
up one knee, raises the head, and, propped on one elbow, the 
departed prelate watches the movement of life below, or en- 
viously regards the more sumptuous sepulchre of his rival. 
So Sansovino interpreted the new spirit of the age. Before long 
the tenant of the costly monument is sitting bolt upright, and 
the suggestion of death is conveyed by a skeleton deftly carved 
in yellow marble relieving against the background of basalt. 
From the baroc piles in St. Peter’s the enthroned pontiffs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries continue, as in 
life, to dispense benediction or menace heresy, and, following 
the descending curve of degeneration, we reach the nadir of 
art in the modern horrors of the Campo Santo. 

I propose to deal briefly with the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and attempt to establish a few attributions of 
authorship, to clear away a few misconceptions, due in many 
cases to the confused statements of the indispensable but un- 
critical Vasari, and to introduce to your notice certain crafts- 
men little known to the general public, whose contribution to 
the achievements of Renaissance art has emerged from the 
researches of Mintz and Bertolotti, and the critical investiga- 
tions of Guoli, Venturi, Tschudi, Schmarzow, Fabriczy, and 
others. 

The great Donatello visited Rome in 1433, and executed a 
sepulchral slab for the tomb of the Archidiacono Crivelli in 
the Church of Aracceli, as well as a marble tabernacle, once in 
Sta. Maria delle Febbre, and now preserved in the Sacristy of 
St. Peter’s, which is historically important, as being the first 
work of a monumental character in which he finally discarded 
all trace of the Gothic tradition. While here, he no doubt 
came across an old associate whom he had known at Pisa, who 
was now engaged on various works in the Vatican, one Pippo, 
or Filippo di Gante, a Pisan sculptor, whose father had 
exercised the same craft before him, and whose son, Isaiah of 
Pisa, brought up it would seem in the eternal city, may be 
regarded, in conjunction with his constant associate, Paolo 
Romano, as the founder of the Roman Renaissance school. 
Isaiah’s son, Gian Cristofero Romano, well known for his 
work in the Certosa of Pavia, became its most skilful exponent 
in the early years of the sixteenth century. We have thus 
four generations of craftsmen in the same family. The 
principal works of Isaiah are recorded in a contemporary 
Latin panegyric poem by one Porcellio de’ Pandini, preserved 
at Pisa, and others we are able to identify by his well-marked 
archaic style, formed it would seem by the study of late Roman 
classical models, or again by the entries of payments in the 
pontifical accounts during the reign of Pius II., where he is 
found constantly working with the favourite artist of that 
pope, Paolo di Mariani di Tacco, better known as Paolo 
Romano. Time will not allow me to investigate in detail the 
work of these two masters, or the parts they took in the most 
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considerable monument of the time, the triumphal arch of 
Alfonso of Aragon, at Naples, but one or two points I must 
ask you to hold in mind in view of their bearing on the subse- 
quent evolution of sculpture in Rome. 

In the first place it seems to have been Isaiah of Pisa who 
set and fixed the type in Rome generally adopted for the 
sepulchral monuments of the Renaissance. At any rate the 
first complete example we have is from his hand, in the tomb 
of Pope Eugene IV., who died in 1447. It was executed 
during the reign of his successor, which extended to 1455. 
Removed from St. Peter’s to San Salvatore in Lauro, probably 
in the reign of Paul II., it may have suffered in transport, as 
certain portions, the two figures in the niches on the left side 
and the kneeling angels in the recess, are the work of another 
and apparently somewhat later artist employed to reproduce 
the broken pieces. The monument was evidently similar in 
design to another tomb of Isaiah’s, namely, that of Saint 
Monica in the church of 8. Agostino, which was broken up 
when the church was modernised. Only the recumbent figure 
and the plain sarcophagus remain in situ. The four saints 
from the pilaster niches, much mutilated, are now set up in the 
porch of the transept entrance, and they are identical in 
design with the figures on the tomb of Eugene IV. Another 
monument by Isaiah, slightly earlier in date perhaps than 
either of these, that of the Portuguese Cardinal Chiaves, might 
be reconstructed from the pieces scattered over the Church of 
St. John Lateran. The type of Isaiah’s monuments is rather 
Tuscan in character, modified perhaps by a study of the 
Roman triumphal arch. The latest record we possess of his 
activity is an entry in the pontifical accounts, in the year 
1464, when he received payment for work done in conjunction 
with Paulo Romano on the tabernacle made to contain the 
head of Saint Andrew, a priceless relic brought to Italy from 
Greece by Thomas Palaeologos, despot of Morea. The remains 
of this tabernacle are now in the crypt of Saint Peter’s, and a 
comparison of the pieces from two lunettes is interesting as 
showing the difference between the work of Isaiah and Paulo. 

I must content myself with but a brief reference to that 
interesting personality in the history of Roman sculpture, 
Paolo di Mariani, known as Paulus de Urbe, or Paolo 
Romano, who is not to be confounded with another earlier 
Magister Paolo, the author of several monuments erected at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. He will, however, 
serve to introduce to you another name, which presents a very 
curious problem. 

Vasari knew but little of either Isaiah or Paolo Romano. 
He assigns to the Florentines, Niccola and Varrone, the 
tabernacle of St. Andrew, and to the latter the statue of St. 
Andrew, near the Ponte Molle, erected on the spot where the 
relic was received. But the evidence of the pontifical 
accounts is conclusive, and they show that Paolo Romano was 
paid 33 ducats for its execution. In his short biography, 
however, Vasari tells a curious story of a rivalry which 
sprang up between Paolo and a certain Mino del Reame, or 
del Regno, which means, of course, the kingdom of Naples. 
This Mino, whose name, he says, was perhaps Dino, chal- 
lenged the Roman sculptor to compete with him for the 
execution of a colossal statue of St. Paul, and adds that 
Paolo was so harassed by the persecutions of this Mino that 
he renounced his intention of carrying out a colossal statue 
of St. Peter, which had been ordered from him by Pope 
Pius II. Now the curious thing is that the Vatican accounts 
contain records of payments for pedestals for the statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, ordered of Paolo. Romano, which 
were to be placed at the foot of the steps leading to the old 
Basilica, as well as for a statue of St. Paul, while there is 
no entry of payment for a statue of St. Peter. On the other 
hand, the two statues which originally decorated the 
approach to the church actually exist in the sacristy of the 
present St. Peter’s, and both of them would seem to be from 
the same workshop, and resemble the other work of the 
Roman sculptor. Again, there is another statue of St. Paul, 
stated by Vasari to be by Paolo Romano, which now stands 
on the bridge of St. Angelo. The idea of two sculptors 
making statues 14 or 15 feet high, merely in a spirit of 
rivalry, is rather extravagant, but there is probably, as 
usual, some truth behind Vasari’s story, and curiously 
enough we find over the door of the church of St. Giacomo in 
Piazza Navona two angels by different hands supporting an 
obliterated shield. Under one of them is carved in large 
letters ‘‘ Opus Paoli,’”? and under the other ‘‘ Opus Mini.” 
The latter, which is much the better and freer of the two, is, 
in my opinion, not the work of Mino da Fiesole. There are 
other references in Vasari, too circumstantial to be ignored, 
to this second Mino, and I think there is justification for the 
re-establishment of a personality new to general experience, 


and for a differentiation of his work from that of the better . 


known Mino of Fiesole, who has hitherto been credited y 
it. 

Mino de Fiesole no doubt did important work in Ro 
and exercised influence over other sculptors there. To ap; 
ciate what he really did, the chronology of his visits is 
portant. Leaving untouched the question of whether or 
he was the author of the Strozzi bust in the Berlin Muse; 
with an inscription recording that it was made by him 
Rome in 1454, when he can only have been twenty-one 
twenty-two, we know from the Vatican registers that 
was there in 1463, when he was employed, together w 
Isaiah and Paolo, on sculptures for a pulpit which Pius 
designed to place outside the Basilica of St. Peter’s, f: 
which to give the benediction. This pulpit was ne 
finished, but the statues of the Apostles made for it may 
seen in the crypt of St. Peter’s. To this period no do 
belong some panels made for a casket to contain relics 
St. Jerome ordered by Cardinal d’ Estouteville for Sta. Ma 
Maggiore, which church his eminence was restoring at 
own cost. They may be seen to-day in the Indust 
Museum at Rome, and are of extremely poor workmansh 
though unmistakably revealing Mino’s characteristic sty 
In the Vatican registers no mention of him is tracea 
during the reign of Paul II., 1467-71, and we can accor 
for his presence elsewhere from 1469-73. He was apparen 
recalled to Rome in or about 1474, in the reign of Sixtus I 
to carry out the monument of his predecessor. In 1480 
was back in Florence, and in 1484 he died. 

The manner of Mino da Fiesole is well known to all y 
have studied Italian art; the fine and delicate folds of 
draperies, his constant use of sharp angles, with a prevail 
suggestion of the diamond shape, which even seems to { 
vade faces and individual features ; the thick eyelid and hz 
closed eye; the sharp knee, protruding through the d 
phanous dress fabric; the regular fall in rather conventio 
repeating angles of draperies between the open knees of 
seated fionres: the flat treatment of hair, consistent with 
general shadowless scheme, free from all deep cutting; 
weak and rather meaningless pose of the hands; the secu 
and aristocratic type of his Madonnas, as opposed to_ 
devotional type; all these, together with a certain precio 
ness and an artist’s love of his material, which make } 
give the marble an ivory-like polish, and in his later w 
an elaboration of delicate ornament and tracery. 

During his second visit to Rome after 1474 we must rat. 
regard him as having been the guiding spirit of a great wo 
shop from which issued a number of the finest monuments 
the period. No single one is entirely from his hand, uml 
it be the tomb of Francesco Tuornaboni, in the Mine 
Church, which was probably carried out in Florence. Th 
extensive commissions were probably divided up among © 
members of an artistic partnership, each undertaking 
portion for which he had a special reputation or aptitu 
In some cases the only contribution of Mino seems to hi 
been the Madonna of the central niche or lunette. 

And first, as regards the more important work in Rot 
which has been wrongly, I venture to think, attributed 
him. In the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore are the cc 
ponent parts of a magnificent ciborium, made for Cardi 
d’ Estouteville, whose portrait appears on one of the panels 
donor. The four large panels are now set up in the apse 
the church, and a large number of smaller fragments are 
the sacristy, including a relief of the Madonna and Chi 
inscribed ‘‘ Opus Mini,’’ one very similar to which, but 1 
signed, is in the collection of Count Strogonoff, of Rot 
As the restoration of the church, of which this cibori 
was the principal ornament, was completed by 1474, it see 
probable that the altar itself was also anterior to the ret 
of Mino da Fiesole to Rome, and were it admittedly his, 
could not be contemporary with the very inferior work 
the panels illustrating the life of St. Jerome. While cert: 
pieces have features which resemble the style of the Fiesol: 
especially in the poise of the figures, which rest on one 
only, I have, after a careful study of the whole, come 
the conclusion that it is not his work, but that of a e 
temporary, whose manner presents analogies and affinit 
but also marked differences. The Fiesolan was not a § 
cessful craftsman in relief: witness his feeble contributi 
to the pulpit at Prato. The panels of this ciborium % 
finely and boldly conceived. The scene of the Nativity i: 
charming and felicitous composition. But the type of ' 
Madonna in the Adoration of the Magi, as well as in 1 
Assumption, is quite unlike the type of the Tuscan. $1 
more may this be said of the Virgin on the panel in © 
sacristy and its fellow in Count Strogonoff’s collection, wh: 
are essentially devotional in character, and I, at any ra 
know of no example by Mino da Fiesole the least resembl: 
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them. The flying angels in the mandorla round the Virgin 
of the Assumption appear to be by the same artist who 
competed with Paolo Romano for the angel over the door 
of the Church of St. Giacomo. A tabernacle for holy oil in 
the Church of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, also inscribed 
“ Opus Mini,’’ appears to be by the same sculptor, as well 
as a Crucifixion in Sta. Balbina, which is strongly reminis- 
eent in execution of the fragments in Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
On the other hand, the master of Fiesole does not seem to 
have blazoned his name on the marbles in Rome which are 
undoubtedly his. On one of these only have I found a sig- 
nature, and there it is quite difficult to find, modestly hidden 
in a top corner. Under these circumstances I was not sur- 
prised to find that Professor Venturi, in the new volume of 
his monumental work on the history of Italian art, boldly 
assigns the sculptures of Sta. Maria Maggiore to Mino del 
Reame, an artist who had studied the Tuscan Mino, and was 
a rival of sufficient importance to be styled the Mino of 
Naples, and to sign that name on his own work without any 
compunction as to infringement of copyright. 

In considering Mino da Fiesole’s own work in Rome, I 
will first ask you to accompany me to the crypt of St. Peter’s 
to inspect the fragments of the tomb of Paul II., of Pietro 
Barbo, the Venetian Mecenas of art, the builder of the 
Palazzo Venezia, and the greatest collector of his time. It 
was erected by his nephew, Marco Barbo, immediately after 
his death, removed when the old Basilica was pulled down, 
re-erected in the new St. Peter’s in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and subsequently once more broken up and 
relegated in fragments to the crypt to make room for other 
sepulchres more appropriate to the baroc splendour of the 
new edifice. Its original design was somewhat different, as 
we learn from a rough sketch in a manuscript now in Berlin. 
The panels at the side are an addition, as well as the corner 
pieces squaring the lunette. . Over the centre of the lunette 
there was originally a relief representing the Father in a 
glory of cherubim, and on either side winged angels, set like 
erockets, on the arch. Even a superficial examination of the 
component parts shows that the sculptures are by two 
different hands. The lower base, in two pieces, is now in the 
Louvre. Vasari says Mino del Reame worked on some small 
figures in the base, and these putti between the floral festoons 
have analogies with some of the ornamentation of the 
ciborium in Sta. Maria Maggiore. By Mino da Fiesole are 
the allegorical figures of Faith and Charity in the base, the 
latter among the finest examples of his art, and signed at the 
top right-hand corner unostentatiously ; the Temptation, now 
stripped of its two principal ornaments, which were 
originally mortised on, and were probably objected to by the 
same spirit which imposed the addition of breeches to the 
nude figures in Michel Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment ’’; the 
evangelists Luke and John, of the pilaster niches, and the 
relief of the ‘‘ Last Judgment ”’ in the lunette, as well as half 
the angels on the rim, now scattered about the crypt with 
their fellows, designed by his associate in the execution of the 
monument. The rest of the sculptured pieces are evidently 
all designed by the same artist, and though his personality 
and style are very individual and quite unmistakable, his 
name might have remained a mystery had he not recorded it 
in large letters under the feet of the figure of Hope: Giovanni 
Dalmata—John the Dalmatian. So far as I am aware, this 
inscription is the only record of his name in Rome, and no 
written document has yet been found which testifies to his 
presence there. But with the evidence of style afforded by 
the monument of Paul II. we are able to identify a consider- 
able amount of work by this artist in Rome. The panel in 
the base displaying the creation of Eve i: also his—a remark- 
able composition, minutely and scrupulously finished—as well 
as the evangelists Matthew and Mark, the large panel above 
the recumbent figure, representing the Resurrection, and the 
relief of the Almighty in benediction, which once surmounted 
the lunette. Dalmata also executed the recumbent figure of 
the Pope—a remarkable piece of portraiture—and a very 
graceful design for the panel roofing the square niche in 
which it lies. 

This interesting sculptor, who, like Laurana, Georgio da 
Sebenico and others, hailed from the further side of the 
Adriatic, is little known in this country. For contrast’s sake 
compare Mino’s figure of Charity, typical of his well-known 
manner, with this Dalmata’s figure of Hope. The most 
obvious differentiation lies in the mode of treating draperies. 
The stuff falls in heavy round folds and rock-lke masses. 
There is a realism of execution suggesting direct study from 
the model which contrasts’ with the artificial precision of 
Mino’s method. His angels and female faces have a cast of 
countenance foreign to Italian art, and perhaps recall the 
types of his country of origin. For the masculine faces, 


look at the creation of Eve and the Resurrection. In all 
these faces you will notice a characteristic not very pleasing, 
a certain obtuse and inert expression. Once appreciated it 
is unmistakable, and gives a clue to nearly all Dalmata’s 
work in Rome. Another monument, executed about 1479, 
that of Cardinal Eruli, the fragments of which are also in 
the crypt, seems to have been entirely Dalmata’s. 

We have another example of co-operation between Mino 
and Dalmata in the fragments of a ciborium altar, also exe- 
cuted for Marco Barbo, and set up in the church of St. Marco 
in 1476, which have now been put together, with barbarous 
disregard for its original design, in the sacristy of that 
church. The reliefs, however, belonged, there is little doubt, 
to the tabernacle which is inserted between them, as their sub- 
jects are typical of the holy elements to be reserved there. 
That on the left, representing Jacob bringing savoury meat 
to the blind Isaac, is Dalmata’s; that on the right, by Mino, 
represents Melchisedec giving bread and wine to Abraham. 

(To be continued.) 


ACE SOUES COLLEGES OXEORD. 
By C. Grant Ropertson, M.A. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


F the other features in the first quadrangle the 
old library now. used as a large lecture-room is 

the chief. This fine long room of the fifteenth 
century, lit on two sides by Perpendicular windows, 
has a superb barrel ceiling moulded in stucco, dating 
from the reign of EnizaperH. Into the ceiling are 
worked small pendant lanterns on a diaper ground 
studded with Tudor roses, and the shields with colours 
of the fifteen colleges founded when the ceiling was 
completed add a warm touch of heraldic colour. At the 
south end are emblazoned the Royal arms of EL1zaBETH, 
and at the other those of Archbishop CH1cHELE. Between 
the windows the walls are panelled, and here until the 
Codrington Library was built were kept the College books 
and MSS. The modern hall, which forms the connecting 
link between the medieval College and the great quad- 
rangle is essentially an eighteenth-century structure, seml- 
Classical in design, with a minstrels’ gallery at the east 
end and a raised dais at the other. The six windows are 
now filled with stained glass, designed by Mr. Kemp and 
executed by Messrs. PowELu, to commemorate notable 
members of the foundation—CHRISTOPHER CODRINGTON, 
CuristopHeR Wren, Lord Chancellor Tatsor, Bishop 
Heber, BLACKSTONE and the late Lord SatisBury, whose 
portrait as Chancellor of the University hangs on the west 
wall. Other notable portraits are those of Archbishop 
SuELpon, JEREMY TayLor, Linacre and Max MULLER, 
while the only extant portrait of the poet Epwarp Youne, 
famous as the author of ‘‘ The Night Thoughts,’’ with 
many others, may be seen here. The great quadrangle to 
the north of chapel and hall worthily completes the College 
buildings, and points to the last great expansion that took 
place from 1700-50. Before that date the ground was 
occupied by small cloisters, similar in design and scope to 
those at New College, and a large garden known as ‘‘ The 
Orchard.’”? It was the munificent benefaction by 
CurtstopuEer Coprinaton of the library which bears his 
name, a notable scholar and soldier of the Revolution 
period, which decided the College to embark on an exten- 
sive scheme which, after much criticism and discussion, 
resulted in the present noble square. The medieval 
cloisters were swept away (though their memory is pre- 
served by the long piazza which makes the west side) ; the 
library was placed to form the north line, while to the east 
a block of buildings for public purposes and Fellows’ 
quarters completed the design. HawkxsMoor, the 
favourite pupil of Wren, was the architect, and his twin 


towers surmounting the east side are amongst the most 


conspicuous features in Oxford. They have been much 


criticised as a barbaric departure from the Gothic style they 


profess to illustrate, and certainly their detail is as original 
as it is quaint. They bear a strong resemblance to 
HAWKEsMoor’s work at St. Anne’s, Limehouse, and if at 


| first they impress the spectator rather by their oddity than 
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their beauty, most would admit that they are extra- 
ordinarily effective. Familiarity, too, with their peculiar 
characteristics inspires affection, and no one who has lived 
long under their crocketed pinnacles would wish to alter 
them for the most orthodox Gothic type. About Hawxes- 
moor’s work on the library, however, there can be no two 
opinions. Both within and without the design is impres- 
sive and singularly beautiful, and as an example of Italian 
Gothic it is not surpassed by any building in Oxford or, 
indeed, England. Those who know the Medici Library at 
Florence and Wren’s Library at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, can see at a glance whence Hawxkesmoor drew his 
inspiration, but he has so handled the creative idea as to 
make his treatment an original and inspiring contribution 
to the wonderful wealth of architectural form in Oxford, 
The proportions throughout are faultless, and the austere 
scheme of colour blends to perfection with the design as a 
whole and with the restrained decorative treatment of the 
details. If I may quote words I have used elsewhere—to 
see this library is to love it, to love it is a liberal education. 
And to-day the splendid room, lined with some 90,000 
volumes, mainly in Law and History—the two subjects to 
the study of which the College is devoted—is a fit memorial 
to the benefactor who not only provided for its creation, 
but also endowed its maintenance. Two further features 
of the great quadrangle call for notice. Above the central 
entrance of the library stands the famous sundial of 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, which registers the hours (when our 
climate permits) so accurately that until quite recently 
Oxford watchmakers would correct their clocks by it. 
WREN rightly is reckoned amongst the greatest of the past 
members of the College. Although he was a Fellow for 
some eight years, the sundial is the sole external relic of 
his genius that the College possesses. The eighteenth- 
century expansion came too late for him to take part in 
it, but his appreciation of his membership is best proved 
by the legacy at his death of four volumes of his original 
drawings—a priceless treasure. These contain, amongst 
many plans and designs, notes and sketches never 
executed, most of his drawings for St. Paul’s and other great 
buildings. The collection is unique, for in many cases 
St. Paul’s in particular—it is possible to trace the workings 
of the architect’s mind from the first rough note or sketch 
through successive stages to the completed design, and 
no few of the papers also are filled with elaborate calcula- 
tions in his own hand as to “‘ quantities,’’ material, prices 
and mathematical problems involved in the particular 
scheme. Needless to say, this record has been frequently 
studied by many leading architects and historians of archi- 
tecture. Even to the most uninitiated layman they bear 
overwhelming testimony to the consummate draughtsman: 
ship and imaginative fertility of their author. The second 
feature is the iron gateway in the piazza which leads into 
Radcliffe Square. The design of the ironwork is singularly 
beautiful, at once strong and light, and is a fine example 
of eighteenth-century work at its best. Tradition assigns 
it also to Hawxkesmoor, but documentary evidence points 
to a slightly later date. Hawxrsmoor, however, deserves 
to be remembered almost as much for what he did not do 
as for what he did. Fired by the success of the great 
quadrangle, the College seems to have entertained seriously 
the idea of transforming the fifteenth-century quadrangle 
on lines not unlike those of Queen’s College just down 
the street, and in the archives are a set of plans for carrying 
the idea out; but compared to-day with the strength and 
simplicity of what has fortunately been preserved these 
drawings do not carry conviction. This brief sketch there- 
fore could not be ended more fitly than by quoting the 
architect’s own words when consulted on the scheme; and 
the present generation of Fellows who have endeavoured to 
act on them may thank Hawxesmoor for his courage and 
wisdom. ‘‘ I must ask leave,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ to say some- 
thing in favour of ye old quadrangle. . Utterly de- 
stroying or barbarously mangling it would be useing ye 
founder cruelly and a loss to ye present possessours. . 

What I am offering at in this article is for the preservation 
of antient durable public buildings, that are strong and 
usefull, instead of erecting new fantasticall perishable 


trash, or altering and wounding ye old by unskillf| 
knavish workmen.’’ These sentences may certainly , 
recommended to all in whom the passion for ‘‘ resto, 
tion ’’ is strong. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
HIS design, by Mr. Marti S. Briaes, A.R.1.B. 
was mentioned by our critic some weeks ago as ¢. 
of those singled out from the very large number submit | 
in this much discussed competition by originality of tre 
ment. A comparison of the block plan and the persp, 
tive, which we reproduce, shows the principle controll. 
the whole design. Its author, after studying the sj 
came to the conclusion that a building forming part) 
so symmetrical a scheme—a scheme so magnificent f. 
recent critics have said that nothing vies with it in + 
or, perhaps, any country—must in some way be relat 
not only to the adjoining City Hall, but also to the U 
versity College frontage and to the Law Courts. ] 
solution was arrived at by asking a mental questi 
Whence is the finest view of this museum to be obtain 
and how is its silhouette to affect its surroundings ? 
has therefore boldly set back his main frontage on 
west so as almost to obtain a width of roadway and gr 
in front equal to that between the City Hall and L 
Courts, and so as to allow a view of the facade of Uniy 
sity College from the gardens between this great block 
buildings and the shopping streets of Cardiff. 

It is a question how far this sacrifice of space to 
duce a monumental effect has caused the internal econo 
of the museum to suffer, whether the facilities for 
passage of heavy specimens up and down the galle) 
are sufficiently considered. 

The award in this competition has decided once ; 
for all a point which apparently worried competite 
great and small, experienced and inexperienced; for 
the opinion of three famous and unbiassed masters 
planning, the reserve collections and exhibition galle 
should be on the same floor, and the public should h 
access to all floors of the buildmg. Mr. Briaas is by 
means original in his interpretation of this requireme 
and even among those mentioned favourably by our er 
3 majority of competitors have carefully separated 
reserve collections’ and students’ rooms from the fi 
on which all the exhibition galleries open to the pul 
are placed. ; 

It is the controlling idea, the disposition of mass 
and the breadth and dignity of the conception, which h 
played the principal part in the settling of this 
trial of architectural wits rather than minor details 
planning or elevation; and for any further description 
such matters we refer the reader to the drawings the 


selves. 
\ E continue this week our illustrations of All Se 

College, and the completion of the histor 
description is given on p. 367. We shall give furt 
views of this college in the next and subsequent issues 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ALL SOULS.-HALL—LIBRARY. 


Mr. Werr, architect, acting on behalf of the Society 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, has exami 
St. Peter and St. Paul’s Church, Watford. He reports t 
many repairs are needed. Several parts of the structure 
in a serious condition, and he mentions that ‘‘ the bell fr 
is of oak beyond repair, and the beams supporting it 
unsafe.’ He estimates the cost of the work at 700I., 
states that in case of urgency the work might be divided ; 
four sections. 

A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Leeds Education Committee | 
a conference with the architects of the new training col 
with a view to progress with the building works. The 
af Kirkstall Grange was viewed from all points, anc 
transpired that the plans are so far advanced that the let 
cf tenders for excavations can shortly be advertised. — 
lovels are made, and trial borings show that excellent four 
' tions can be obtained on the ganister. 
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ZINC OXIDE.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


T is useless here to attempt to find in chemistry an ex- 
planation of these facts. Physical explanations alone 
can solve this problem. Unfortunately the majority of our 
chemists in the laboratories of public administrations and 
industrial concerns neglect these considerations. These are 
allotropic states different from the matter, that is to say, 
modifications in the nature of the crystallisation. An oxide 
of zinc, as I have said, may be chemically pure and yet be 
of no use whatever as a pigment, consequently it is un- 
deniable that the physical state has a preponderating in- 
fluence. Also from the chemical or chemico-physical point 
of view the presence of a certain matter in small quantities 
has a great influence on the physical state. For example, 
zinc oxide manufacturers by the ‘‘indirect’’ process, in 
using the metal, know quite well that better white is obtained 
when starting from the residues of galvanic liquors than 
when starting from ordinary pure zinc. So most probably 
do the lead salts (in traces) modify the product which is 
obtained direct from the ore: the pigment is softer, more 
opaque, and has a better oil assimilation. These are not 
only remarks, but absolute facts. To give you an example. 
As an illustration to what I have advanced let me for one 
instance take you away from zinc oxide to iron. Is pure iron 
used in our constructions to-day? No. What is employed 
is an impure iron containing silesium, carbon, &c., which is 


State to employ it exclusively, and the question of coming 
back to white lead is ‘‘ ancient history.’’ 

It must be clearly understood that the same results can- 
not be obtained by mixing mechanically 2 to 4 per cent. of 
white lead with pure ZnO. To obtain this molecular dis- 
position, it is essential that zinc oxide should be formed in 
an atmosphere where lead is present and where every particle 
of ZnO is intimately married to an. infinitesimal proportion 
of lead salts. From this. results a very noticeable modifica- 
tion of the physical state: a kind of micro-crystalline for- 
mation, easier to obtain in the presence of lead salts than in 
their absence. A fact also which fully demonstrates the 
importance of the physical state and is well known to 
grinders is that ‘‘ direct’’ zinc, though exhibiting a creamy 
appearance in the dry powder, does not turn so yellow in 
proportion when mixed with oil as the ‘‘indirect’’ zincs, 
proving again the superior pigmentary value of the former 
over the latter, and also the complete and _ irrefutable 
demonstration of the importance of the micro-crystalline 
state, of which no specification and few chemists take any 
notice. A commission of experts appointed in Holland to 
investigate questions relating to the suppression of white 
lead has given a number of interesting reports in connection 
with this point. The experiments extended over a period of 
five years, and careful comparisons were made as to the 
relative merits of white lead lithopone, ‘‘indirect’’ ZnO, 
and ‘‘direct’’?’ ZnO. The results of these tests clearly 
demonstrated the superior durability, covering power, and 
economy of the ‘‘direct’’ ZnO. It is curious to notice, how- 


A.—White Lead 
(English). 


B.—Direct Zine Oxide 
(Dutch). 
Fie. 8, 


called steel, and which is very superior indeed to pure iron as { 


regards resistance, hardness, &c. 

Are we not going in that direction more and more every 
day with the metal steel containing vanadium, &c., em- 
ployed on our Dreadnoughts? Paint grinders on the Con- 
tinent have for many years past realised the qualities of 
well-made ‘‘direct’’ zinc, and do not seem to attach any 
importance to the small percentage of lead salts. The ad- 
ministrations abroad are also going in this direction: in 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, the Government 
specifications admit of 4 per cent. of lead salts. The case of 
the Belgian State Administration is practically interesting : 
the Belgian Government, following the example of many 
others, was anxious to prohibit the use of white lead for its 
work ; specifications were drawn up, fixing the maximum 
amount of impurities in zinc oxide to 1 per cent. This was 
supplied according to specification, but the reports were not 
satisfactory, and the officials entrusted with the trial almost 
indicated their intention of continuing to use white lead. It 
was then that the manufacturers of the ‘‘direct’’ process 
zincs drew the attention of the Belgian Government to their 
products. After much difficulty these specifications were 
altered allowing 4 per cent. of lead salts, and after a careful 
trial, the ‘‘direct’’ zincs finally demonstrated their 
superiority over white lead. It was then decided by the 


* A paper read on May 12 before the Paint and Varnish Society 
by Mr. Gaston Depiérres. 


C —Direct Zine Oxide 


D.—Indirect Zine Oxide 
(American), 1 


(Silesian), 


(See p. 354.) 


ever, that in the early stage of the experiments the chemical 
analysis had not been in favour of the ‘‘direct’’ ZnO. In 
the manufacture of ‘‘ direct ’’ zinc there enter undoubtedly 


several secret processes which are unknown to the uninitiated. 
These secrets unquestionably lie in the special gauging and 
composition of the fusion layers, and I know this is practised 
in Kurope in well-organised factories with consummate care, 
whereas in America little or no attention is paid to it, and 
it seems evident to me that great improvements could be 
effected were it not that in America the main object is the 
spiegel and not the ZnO. Many of you gentlemen will 
imagine that I hold a brief for ‘‘direct’’ ZnO, but I can 
assure you that such is not the case: if I have focussed your 
attention on the merits of this product I have done it with a 
disinterested motive. 

It is the humanitarian point of view principally which has 
led me to think that the supremacy of harmless zinc oxide 
over poisonous white lead can best be obtained by comparing it 
with ‘‘ direct ’’ zinc, which is better in colour, better in body 
and covering power, and practically as cheap (in fact, in some 
cases it might be cheaper) than by comparing it with ‘“‘ in- 
direct ’’ zinc, which is much dearer. Having touched on the 
humanitarian side of the question, I. cannot help saying a few 
words as to its importance. That white lead is a most 
poisonous substance will not stand any argument. Statistics 
drawn up by various Governments and. careful inquiries have 
established the fact beyond discussion. Other products in 
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daily use, you may say, are poisonous: quite so—that I admit, 
but probably no substitute has been found for them, whereas 
such is not the case with white lead, and if to-day its use were 
completely prohibited the world would still go round, we 
should be none the worse for it, in fact, much better without it. 
Already the consumption of white lead in Sweden, for in- 
stance, is one-seventh that of white zinc. France has com- 
pletely forbidden the use of white lead, Switzerland is 
following her example, and Belgium, Holland, and Sweden 
have for the last.few years opened a most strenuous campaign 
against white lead ; in fact there is little doubt that in a few 
years’ time all the Governments of civilised nations will follow 
the good example set by France. 

Gentlemen, I emphatically declare that it is possible to do 
without white lead, and any man who doubts this is certainly 
twenty years behind his time. 


Combination of Zinc with Linseed Oil. 

A chemist of great renown, who has carefully studied the 
subject, said to me that it was an admitted fact that zinc in 
the state of oxide enters into combination with linseed oil, not 
only in the state of zinc salts, but also as an organo-metallic 
compound in which the zinc combines with the double com- 
bination that linoleic acid possesses. Moreover, to saponify 
linseed oil, the theoretical quantity of zinc oxide required is 
14.1 per cent. of the oil employed, but really it is possible to 
arrive at incorporating 20 per cent. of ZnO in the said oil. 
This excess of zinc combining with oil cannot possibly go and 
fix itself elsewhere than in the double combination of the 
linoleic acid. That zinc in the state of oxide under certain 
conditions combines itself with linseed oil as zinc salts or 
organo-metallic combination, no doubt can exist. This com- 
bination is almost instantaneous when oil is carried to 
590° Fahr. and already begins at 450° ; at this temperature the 
reaction is already fairly active. In the cold the same thing 
most probably happens, but much more slowly, and one may 
attribute, no doubt, the hardness of zinc paint to this reaction, 
which in the cold is more rapid when the paint is exposed to 
the outside, and subject to aqueous condensation and sudden 
changes of temperature which facilitate the rapidity of the 
reaction by the fact that hydrolysis may help the combination 
of the zinc with the linoxine. 

These are the proofs that I can give you of the combina- 
tion of zinc oxide with linseed oil. I believe this theory to be 
sufficiently well established to at least engage the attention 
and careful study of all competent men interested in the 
subject. With regard to the resistance of zinc paint to salt 
water, it must be admitted that the saline emanations have a 
direct effect on the ZnO, because zinc oxide is transformed 
fairly easily in the presence of sodium chloride NoCl into 
chloride of zinc. This reaction cannot be very well explained, 
but has been noticed. I have been unable to turn up the 
literature dealing with this subject; all I know is this—that 
there is formation of a double salt fairly complex between the 
chloride of sodium and the oxide of zinc, and that finally the 
oxide is changed into chloride which, in its turn, combines 
itself with a fresh molecule of oxide. Some of these double 
combinations have been studied and explained by ‘‘ Mailhe,’’ 
Bulletin de la Société Chimique de France (Vol. 25, p. 796, 
1901) ; (Vol. 27, p. 651, 1902). These zinc salts vary in their 
combinations, and their solubility varies likewise. 


ZnCl, 3 ZnO+3 H.O 
2 ZnCl, ZnO+3 H.,0, &e., &e. 


These salts, when crystallised, may be described as having 
properties similar to plaster, i.e., they become hard and in- 
soluble and more resistent. It is a salt having some analogy 
to this which is formed on Leclanche’s batteries. Many of you 
who have seen these batteries must have noticed that the zinc 
of the battery is covered with a white deposit which is very 
hard and insoluble. It is most probable that by the action of 
saline emanations there is formation of oxychlorides of zinc. 
These have the property of becoming very hard, and, as you 
know, are often employed on that account for luting, chemical 
apparatus, and for stopping teeth in dentistry. They are 
also in some cases used in the manufacture of paints. Lead 
also, I am quite aware, gives oxychlorides. One is obtained 
by precipitating lead acetate with sodium chloride NaCl, or by 
digesting lead oxide in a solution of sodium chloride. I have 
not found that these oxychlorides of lead have the same 
property of hardening, which is a characteristic of the oxy- 
chlorides of zinc. In these facts, no doubt, are to be found 
the greater resistance of zinc paints as compared with lead 
paints when exposed to saline emanations. 

Personally I quite admit that, with our present physico- 
chemical knowledge laboratory experiments are not an 
absolute proof, but though results will naturally vary with the 


different qualities of zinc oxide employed, I feel sure that all 


practical men will agree with me that—provided a good 


quality of zinc oxide is used—it will in every case assert by a 


long way its superiority over white lead. 

Gentlemen, what I have just said will, I trust, give you 
some idea of the extent to which ZnO can be utilised in the 
paint industry as compared with white lead, and if the work 
I have done in connection with this subject is of any use to 
paint manufacturers and users who join hands for their 
mutual benefit with the co-operation of the Paint and Var- 
nish Society, I shall be amply rewarded for my pains. 

(To be continued.) 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


lisa first of the summer visits of the session, to Gawsworth, 


in Cheshire, took place on Saturday, May 28. Owing to 
the wet weather the attendance was small, and outdoor sketch- 
ing was out of the question. The interior of the church, how- 
ever, with its unique roof, which retains the original colour- 
ing, and the monuments of the Fyttons, were found very in- 
teresting, and the exquisite setting of the three old halls, the 
church and the three lakes among the luxuriant spring foliage 
was very much appreciated. The great hall of the rectory, 
with its fine timbering and its roof open to the ridge, was also 
inspected. A passing visit was paid to Macclesfield Church, 
which has considerable remains of the original Perpendicular 
church, some fine Perpendicular and Jacobean tombs in the 
Savage chapel, and a modern nave by Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
On Tuesday evening, May 31, the visit to Bramhall was 
attended by over thirty members, under the leadership of Mr. 
Roger Oldham. The church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
the work of Messrs. J. Gibbons & Son, of Manchester, was 
first visited. The nave, chancel, and south aisle are now 
nearing completion, and a portion of the woodwork is in posi- 
tion. The drawings for the complete church, which provide 
for a tower, a north aisle, and an extension of the nave west- 
ward, aroused great interest. On leaving the church the party 
walked through the woods to Bramhall Hall, where they were 
met and conducted round the fine half-timbered hall by the 
owner, C. H. Nevill, Esq., J.P., who described in detail the 
history of the hall and the restorations which he has carried 
out. On this occasion the delightful weather contributed in 
no small measure to a most enjoyable evening. 


THE RESTORATION AND RECENT DIS- 
COVERIES AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


A T a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts on Wednesday, 
June 1, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., read 
a paper on the above subject. The chair was cecupied by Mr. 
Philip Norman, who, in his introductory remarks, said :— 
We all know the Guildhall as a busy centre of civic life, 
where the Lord Mayor with various leading citizens carries 
out the most important work, where he exercises unbounded 
hospitality, and where he gives the opportunity to the great 
men of the world from time to time of telling us home truths, 
which perhaps we had better take to heart. (Hear, hear.) 
But the Guildhall as an actual structure appears to most of 
us, though we know it more or less, rather modern and perhaps 
not having any very great interest. That is the first sight. 
Partly because we are imbued with the idea that all the 
buildings on the site on which it stands were burned down 
in 1666. We hardly realise—in short, we do not realise— 
that not only some but a considerable portion of the Guild- 
hall remaining standing and various other buildings of con- 
siderable importance were only damaged in the Great Fire 
and not destroyed. For instance, the hall of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, as regards its walls, is a Medieval build- 
ing. Though it has been very much modernised, the kitchen 
there appears to be partly Tudor in style. There is a crypt 
there of the fourteenth century. Then, again, various City 
churches show Medieval remains. At St. Mary-le-Bow there 
is a Norman crypt and there are parts of towers of churches. 
There were also two most interesting crypts of important 
houses. There was Gerrard’s Hall, and there was the crypt 
of the house of Sir John de Pulteney. The Guildhall has 
existed on its present site from what I may call time im- 
memorial. The accomplished surveyor of the building, Mr. 
Sydney Perks, has since his appointment shown great energy 
and research. He has studied the history of the building, 
and with his architectural knowledge he has been able to find 
out very important remains which had practically been for- 
gotten. . 
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Mr. Sypney Prrxs then read the following paper, which 
was copiously illustrated :— 

It would be no idle boast to claim that the Guildhall is a 
unique building, for although it was formerly the scene of 
more historical events of the greatest importance than it is 
to-day, it is still the centre of great civic movements, and its 
usefulness has increased in many ways. It has a wonderful 
record, meetings of citizens to decide even the fate of kings, 
trials of State, treason, and murder, the reception of 
sovereigns and statesmen of note from all parts of the world, 
forming a grand roll of fame. It might be said that West- 
minster Hall has a history to rival it, but Westminster has 
lost even its courts of law, a footfall echoes in it, and it lives 
almost only as a monument of the past, whereas the work 
and importance of the Guildhall increase from day to day, 
it throbs with life and is the hub of a city far mightier than 
it ever was. The old order gives place to new, the work and 
usefulness being ever adapted to the moment. 

But it is not the historical or political record of the Guild- 
hall that we are interested in to-night; it is the story of the 
building. A book by J. E. Price was published in 1886; it 
is entitled ‘‘ A Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London.’’ With a large part of that work I am not 
concerned, but I think Price is incorrect in certain state- 
ments he makes about the building, and I do not agree with 
him that the entire main hall was not built at one time. My 
belief that he was wrong has come about gradually. I think 
he jumped at conclusions without proper investigation, and 
he was certainly handicapped by not having had the training 
of an architect, as even an elementary knowledge of building 
construction is so useful when tracing the history of a 
building. ‘ 

I believe the Guildhall was built at one date, and that no 

portions of former buildings were incorporated with the 
structure. My belief is based upon conclusions I draw from 
the writings of Stow and others, from the examination of 
old maps, plans, and views, and from the recent exposure of 
parts of the old building in connection with which I have had 
the honour to be associated ; I propose placing my evidence 
shortly before you. 
Little is known of any Guildhall erected before the present 
building; there was a previous structure apparently with a 
frontage to Aldermanbury, and I have heard it suggested that 
the west portion of the crypt was part of that Guildhall. 
This matter I deal with later, but it is well to note that the 
present Guildhall was considered a remarkably big building 
at the time it was erected, and the cost crippled the finances 
of the Corporation for several years. It is about 160 feet 
long, the west front is about 150 feet from Aldermanbury, 
the west portion of the crypt is about 79 feet long; conse- 
quently, if the old Guildhall buildings extended from Alder- 
manbury to half-way along the present building, the length 
was no less than 229 feet, or 69 feet longer than the existing 
building. This is hardly in keeping with the record in 
Fabyan’s ‘‘ Chronicles,’’ which states :—“‘ In this yere (1411) 
also was ye Guyldehall of Lodon begon to be newe edyfied, 
and of an olde and lytell cotage made into a fayre and goodly 
house as it now apperyth.”’ 

Again there is an interesting reference to the new build- 
ing in the ‘‘ Calendar of Letter Books,”’ edited by Dr. Sharpe, 
of the Guildhall. On page 3 of Book I. it states that the 
new work of the Guildhall had ceased; it was commenced, 
as we know, in 1411, and the entry is dated 1413; it speaks 
of the scandal and disgrace to the City not to be able to con- 
tinue the work, and to find a remedy; the important part is 
this:—‘‘ The Mayor... and the Aldermen... in their 
Common Council assembled in the Upper Chamber of this 
Guildhall ”’ ; this must refer to the previous Guildhall. How 
could they assemble in the present building in 1413 when we 
know it was not completed until about 1422, the year when 
the executors of the celebrated Dick Whittington contri- 
buted towards ‘‘ the paving of this great Hall twenty pounds, 
and the next year fifteen pounds more to the said pavement 
with hard stone of Purbeck; they also glazed some windows 
thereof and of the Mayor’s Court, on every which window 
the arms of Richard Whittington are placed ’’ ? 

Surely the extract of 1413 seems to imply that the Common 
Council decided, as sensible men, to keep the old building up 
while the new one was being erected, and if they did that how 
could the west end of the crypt have been part of the previous 
Guildhall that ‘‘ olde and lytell cotage’’ we have already 
heard of ? 

Again, Stow, who wrote in 1598, states :— 

‘* This olde Bery Court or hall continued, and the Courts 
of the Maior and Aldermen were continually holden there, 


until the new Bery Court or Guildhall that now is, was 
builded and finished ’’ and ‘‘ I my selfe have seene the ruines 
of the old Court hall in Aldermanbury streete, which of late 
hath beene imployed as a Carpenters yard etc.”’ 

Maitland, in his book of ‘‘ The History of London,”’ 
writes :— 

‘The Mayor and Court of Aldermen considering the 
many inconveniences arising from, and great Obstructions 
given to, the public Business of the City, which daily in- 
creased with Inhabitants, occasioned by the Want of Room in 
that despicable Cottage the Guildhall in Aldermanbury, set 
about erecting the present Guildhall; which is a spacious 
Structure, well accommodated for the transacting of all 
publick Affairs belonging to the City.”’ 

This extract is certainly in keeping with the idea that the 
old Guildhall had a frontage in Aldermanbury, and that the 
present building was erected independent of the old structure. 

The Guildhall appears in several old views and maps. 
Van den Wyngarde’s View of 1543 shows a building without 
louvres or buttresses, and with a battlement; these old views 
are obviously sketchy, and too much reliance must not be 
placed upon them. The same artist’s view of 1550, which 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library, and Agas’s Map in the 
Guildhall Library, are both illustrated in Price’s book. 
Norden’s View, of 1600, indicates that the parapet to each 
gable was ornamented with crockets, a common feature in the 
fifteenth century, but not reproduced when the building was 
restored in 1876. Visscher’s View, of 1616, also shows 
crockets and the two fléches. A plan made by Overton in 
1666 shows, by the clear white spaces, the buildings destroyed 
by the Great Fire, and the line of limit is clearly marked. 
This plan is most valuable, as it indicates a building at the 
east end of the great hall. Pricke’s plan of 1666 is similar 
to Overton’s map and is of the greatest interest. In Leake’s 
Survey of 1666 the buildings are, unfortunately, not shown, 
but the ‘‘ Back Passage to Guild Hall’ is marked; the map 
is valuable, as it confirms statements made by Stow and Mait- 
land which I refer to later. John Overton’s map of 1676 also 
shows the back entrance from Basinghall Street, and for the 
first time we see King Street, which was constructed as an 
approach to the Guildhall in 1666. The plan taken from 
Rocque’s map of 1737-46 is more carefully prepared than those 
of an earlier date; it shows the back entrance to the Guild- 
hall, and also indicates the steps down from Guildhall Yard 
to Cut Throat Alley. Nearly all these illustrations are part 
of the Crace Collection at the British Museum; several of 
them can also be seen in the Guildhall Library. 

The old views of the exterior show that the appearance 
was roughly similar to what it is to-day. After the Fire Wren 
added a storey and provided the hall with a flat ceiling, and 
there are many views both of the interior and exterior show- 
ing the appearance of the building until the present open 
roof was built by Sir Horace Jones in 1864. He followed, 
as far as possible, old traditions, but in place of two small 
ventilators, he fixed one large fléche. Although this is very 
effective from a distance, it is open to criticism in that it has 
the effect of somewhat dwarfing the appearance of the front 
or the Guildhall Yard. 

The views of the Guildhall, prepared by Ralph Agas in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and Hollar in 1647, show the Guild- 
hall had two ventilators, dividing the ridge into three lengths ; 
these were given by William Hariot, mayor, and cost A401. 
Visscher’s and Norden’s views also show these two fléches. 

I have prepared plans of the crypt and Guildhall above, 
showing them, as far as I can judge, as they were when first 
built in the early part of the fifteenth century. With regard 
to the crypt, the eastern half, by far the most elaborate por- 
tion, is very little different to-day from what it was nearly 
500 years ago. It has quite recently been restored ; until then 
the walls and vaulting were covered with dirt and grease, the 
shafts supporting the vaulting were quite black, and it was 
only after the removal of the grease and dirt that the colour 
of the blue Purbeck stone shafts could be seen. This eastern 
crypt was more expensively constructed than the western 
portion, it was probably used for certain meetings, and its 
importance was emphasised by the fine entrance, which is 
quite as elaborate as the fifteenth century porch. Until about 
two years ago it was boarded up and completely obscured, the 
upper half by a lavatory, while the lower portion of the 
doorway formed the side of a perfectly dark lumber hole, only 
accessible through a trap door. Now a new staircase gives 
easy access to the crypt, and we can see the fine mouldings of 
the piers, the niches, that no doubt held statues, and many 
other interesting details. Massive iron hooks still remain on 
which the heavy doors were hung. The bar that held them in 
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position swung back heavily when unhooked, for a circular line 
was worn on the stone jamb, and can be seen to-day. This 
doorway was about 7 feet 10} inches below the level of the 
Guildhall yard, and approached by a flight of steps, no doubt 
of stone. Excavations have been made recently, but no traces 
of these steps could be found ; it was hoped there might be 
some lines showing where the stones were built against the 
outer wall of the porch, but none appear. The excavations 
were, however, only made along a small portion of the wall, 
and there may be traces along the remaining part. We are 
more fortunate with the indications of the access from the 
crypt door level to the floor of the crypt, for the old stone lines 
may still be seen, and the new staircase was kept well clear 
of them. 

The question of the date of the eastern and western crypt 
is of the greatest interest, and, as Price states the eastern crypt 
was the crypt of the old chapel, it may be useful to criticise 
the evidence he lays before us. He states that a chapel was 
built about 1280, and used as a chapel until 1429 ; it was then 
discovered it ‘‘ had become too small for the requirements of 
the citizens flocking to hear divine worship,’ and that 
Henry VI. accordingly ‘‘ granted letters patent to pull down 
the old chapel, but as the crypt beneath the old chapel was 
substantial, it remained, and is the present eastern crypt.”’ 
But surely he forgets the Guildhall was commenced in 1411, 
paved in 1422, and glazed in 1423, and the porch erected, ‘‘ last 
of all,’’ in 1425. How could the chapel above the crypt have 
existed where the Guildhall is now until 1429 when the entire 
Guildhall, on the same site, was finished about 1425? When 
Price suggests that this portion of the crypt belonged to an 
early chapel, we cannot help thinking it seems unlikely that a 
little cottage, like the previous Guildhall, should have so large 
a chapel, and further, does it not seem strange that if this 
portion was incorporated in the Guildhall in 1411, having an 
area of 5,291 square feet, that the new chapel erected in 1429 
should only have an area of 4,234 feet, or 1,057 feet less? Let 
us also face the fact that the old chapel ‘‘had become too 
small for the requirements of the citizens to hear divine 
worship.’’ 

There is a theory that this eastern crypt was used as a 
chapel, and a little recess at the eastern end may have given 
rise to that idea. A few weeks ago, brickwork that had been 
built across the doorway opposite the main entrance was 
removed, and the steps and other details uncovered. These 
steps, which were also covered up, probably led to some official 
portion of the building. 

It is often suggested that the cross wall, which divides the 
crypt in two parts, was not built at the same time as the 
vaulting was constructed in one of the two halves. This has 
been used as an argument by those who have advocated the 
theory that a part of the crypt formerly belonged to a pre- 
vious building. 

The western half of the crypt is supposed to have collapsed 
during the Great Fire, and Wren is credited with the restora- 
tion. This theory is no doubt correct. The architect, whoever 
he was, proceeded to rebuild the vaulting necessary to sup- 
port the floor of the hall. He did it in the quickest way pos- 
sible ; he did not replace the old stone vaulting, but simply 
built a brick wall at each end of the space to be covered, and 
just inside the old stone walls, one being the cross wall and the 
other the west external wall, and in doing so he built up all the 
old stone responds, &c., and they have been hidden from 1666 
until a few weeks ago. Wren then built a series of brick 
arches, similar to a range of railway arches. He filled up 
the haunches and replaced the floor. The workmen filled in 
with any stone or brick débris handy, and hundreds of beauti- 
ful Gothic fragments exist to-day in these brick walls. While 
removing the brickwork to uncover the Gothic work a very 
large number of the fragments have been carefully removed and 
labelled, and are ready for depositing in the museum. Of 
course it was a great pity the Gothic work was bricked up, but 
in a certain sense it is to our advantage to-day, now that these 
links with the past have been brought to light, for the bricking 
up process has preserved the stone and also the ironwork of 
the windows ; the work is now exposed after a lapse of 240 
years, and we see the sharp edges of the stone-work, &c., which 
we could not have done had the work been handy for mutila- 
tion and exposed to the atmosphere. Consequently, I think 
In a certain’ sense we may be grateful to the City authorities 
of centuries ago for their vandalism. 

When clearing out some of the débris filled in just below 
the paving of the hall, I found a few pieces of stone, smooth 
and well worn on one side, tooled and rough the other side. 
qe portions of paving stones, and are Purbeck, and no 

ormed part of the paving of the hall, paid for in 


1422 by the executors of the celebrated Dick Whittington, and 
referred to above. 

To return to the cross wall of the crypt. An examination of 
the responds at the angles of the western half shows each cap is 
formed of one stone, and beyond the stone the return faces are 
built so as to bond into the stonework. The square line of the 
cap stone is fair with the face of each wall, clearly showing 
that the cross wall was built when the east portion of the crypt 
was built. Another proof is the fact that the wall ribs of the 
vaulting are quite different from the main ribs at the crossing 
between the piers. In the latter case the face of the rib is 
24 inches wide, but where it is built into the cross wall it is 
135 inches wide. I think these two facts clearly show that the 
eastern part of the crypt and the cross wall were built at the 
same time. 

The next step is to prove that the cross wall was built at 
the same time as the vaulting in the western half. This was 
not so easy, because Wren’s brick wall hid all the old stone 
work. I had some of this brickwork removed at the points 
where the old stone ribs must have joined the cross wall, hoping 
to find some link still existing if the work was carried out at 
one date. In order to do this a small portion of the paving 
of the great hall had to be removed. Afterwards I opened up 
below and found the old springers of the cross and diagonal 
ribs ; all of them are there, built in and forming part of the 
old cross wall, and they will not be bricked up again. The dis- 
covery of these springers has revealed the necessary clue ; they 
are of the greatest importance, for they prove conclusively 
that the whole crypt of the Guildhall, from end to end, was 
built at one date. 

I found one other interesting point when opening up at 
the side of one of the piers in the main hall: the floor level 
was originally 6 inches lower than the existing floor ; these 
6 inches must have been very useful in adding to the effect of 
the bases which are now rather squat in appearance. 

In the crypt where the wall is thickened, being the wall 
under the doorway between porch and hall, and the fourth 
bay from the west end,’there are some springers that puzzled 
Price, and as he could not understand them he assumed they 
formed part of an earlier building. The ribs are similar to 
the remains of other ribs, and the reason they spring from 
the main wall without any respond as in other cases is 
because the wall is so much thicker here ; they are also of neces- 
sity wide apart, as the line of junction with the wall is at a 
plane in advance of all the other points of springing. 

One very remarkable feature is the vaulting in the centre 
bay at the eastern end of the east crypt. This is much higher 
than any other portion of the vaulting, and certain opinions 
are given at length in Price’s book ; his theory was that the 
floor above was originally higher, and that every bay, except 
the one in question, was lowered in order to have the floor 
of the Guildhall about 1 foot 9 inches lower than that of a 
previous building. Unless the previous vaulting had col- 
lapsed, it is hard to understand why such expense should be 
incurred for so trivial an object. We know it was usual in 
medieval halls to have the dais higher than the remainder of 
the floor, and bearing that in mind, the builders may well have 
raised the vaulting in this one instance to clear a high door 
which we see at the eastern end to-day, knowing that the differ- 
ence in level would not affect the structure over as the dais 
would in any event be higher than the body of the hall. The 
windows in this eastern half of the crypt differ in some 
respects from those in the western half, and just as the vault- 
ing was more expensive and the whole construction of a more 
ornamental character, so we find the windows in the eastern 
half were glazed, while those in the western half were not 
glazed, but they had stout stay-bars outside, and the usual 
rebate for internal shutters. 

With regard to the western half of the crypt from the time 
of the Great Fire onwards, this portion of the building has 
not been treated with the kindness it had a right to expect. 
It was always evident, from the responds along the side wall, 
that this portion of the crypt was vaulted. Price quotes an 
opinion that ‘‘of any columns to support the centre of the 
floor we were unable to discover a trace.” 

Last December I took up some paving in a direct line 
between two responds, and one-third of the way across the 
crypt. I carefully cleared away the earth, and just below the 
surface I found the foundations of a pier that supported the 
vaulting ; at once I opened the paving in the corresponding 
positions, and in every case—there are eight in all—I found 
the foundations I wanted. The result is we now know exactly 
where the piers existed and the number of them, we can tell 
from the responds that the vaulting ribs spring direct from 
the shafts without any caps, as at Fountains Abbey, and every 
detail is at hand to enable the Corporation to restore the entire 
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vest end of the crypt so that we could see it as in the fifteenth 
entury. I also cut away the brickwork at the west end and 
vas delighted to find the two responds I wanted in an excellent 
tate of preservation. 

Another very interesting discovery was a_ three-light 
vindow in the west wall of the building; this was entirely 
wicked up. It was, apparently, the only three-light window 
n the west end of the crypt. A portion of the cill remains. 
[his is yet another link in the chain of belief that the building 
yas an independent structure. Had the Guildhall been an 
xtension of a previous building, we might have looked for a 
loor here, but according to this discovery, apparently, there 
yas nO communication from the west end of the crypt. The 
loorways show communication, north, south and east. The 
ast doorway shows a rather peculiar state of things: 
ipparently the opening was first intended to be of the width 
shown, and then it was decided to make it narrower, and build 
he dividing wall between the crypts across part of the jamb ; 
his was done, and on taking away this portion of the wall 
he old structure, covered up since it was built in 1411, shows 
is sharp an arris as if it had been worked to-day: in other 
vords we see the jamb of the door which has been hidden for 
900 years. 

There is a very interesting staircase from the crypt to the 
ide of the porch, which is almost entire. Needless to say it 
vas partly bricked up until a few months ago. The entrance 
it the crypt level still has stout hooks, and the ceiling is 
‘imply vaulted by stones leaning against one another, a 
straight joint running from end to end. 

As stated above, the whole of the western half of the crypt 
vas constructed in a much less expensive manner than the 
astern half. The windows have simpler heads, and were not 
slazed—glass was a luxury in those days; the piers of the 
vaulting were in ordinary stone and not Purbeck as in the 
eastern half, and there were no caps. It seems to me a 
possible reason for the difference is that the eastern half was 
constructed for ceremonial purposes, and the western half for 
muniment purposes or domestic work. This may or may not 
be so, and I advance the theory as a practical solution of a 
lificulty. We get the magnificent entrance to the eastern 
half of the crypt, and we get the narrow little staircase of 
the side of the porch to the western half. This at once sug- 
vests what is now known as a trade entrance, and the two doors 
close together on the north side indicate that access was 
sought to one portion of the crypt by persons who did not 
wish to pass through the other portion. In 1501, kitchens 
were erected at the north side of the building, opening off the 
western portion. Later on, the western end of the crypt was 
used for stables, for we read in 1683 that two aldermen were 
requested to report upon the ‘‘ mischiefs arising from the 
keeping of a stable and a coach-house under the Guildhall.”’ 

The vaulting in the western half of the crypt is not planned 
conveniently for the main shafts above; in other words, the 
responds for the vaulting are not under the piers in the hall, 
but along each side wall there are other responds which are 
immediately under the piers of the great hall. 

It has been suggested that this part of the crypt, being a 
portion of an earlier building, was retained when the great 
hall was erected, consequently it was necessary to add responds 
to support the piers above, cutting through the vaulting of 
an earlier date. 

This theory is I think incorrect. I had the necessary 
brickwork cut away and the stonework cleaned, and it was 
seen that the wall rib of the vaulting and a portion of the 
additional pier adjoining have been cut out of one stone, in 
other words the vaulting and all responds were built at the 
same time. I have tested this in more than one place. 

I had been puzzled for a very long while about the two 
stone staircases found in the thickness of the wall at the east 
end of the crypt. They start from the level of the east door- 
way, which was about 5 feet above the floor of the crypt, and 
turn outwards at a height of about 15 feet above the floor of 
the crypt. Nowhere have I seen any explanation for them. 
Price simpl¥ states that they communicated with the hall 
above the erypt. He evidently did not go up the stairs ; had 
he done he would not have made such a mistake, for he would 
have found they turned outwards at the top, and not inwards. 
A possible solution seems to be this. I found at the British 
Museum in the Crace collection the maps of Overton and 
Pricke ; these have been referred to above and clearly show a 
building, apparently about 50 feet by 50 feet, at the east end 
of the Guildhall. These stairs built, as was often the case, 
in the thickness of the wall, clearly show a connection between 
a building joining the east end of the Guildhall and the 
crypt. If a building did exist on that site in the fifteenth 
century built apparently at the same time as the Guildhall, 


it seems likely that some connection should have existed 
between the main hall and that building. The plan of the 
hall shows a circular staircase at the north-east corner. 
Until a few weeks ago this was blocked at the foot by a boiler 
and had not been used for very many years, the dust and 
débris being many inches thick on the treads. But on going 
up I found a doorway, bricked up as usual, opening outwards 
into space ; this probably communicated with some building. 

There is a similar doorway in the south-east turret leading 
into a complete small room. There was no staircase in this 
angle, consequently this room could only have been approached 
from a building at the east end of the Guildhall. In the 
circular staircase, about the level of the great hall, there is 
also a doorway; this was bricked up, and on removing the 
brickwork I came upon a passage about 23 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, and 8 feet 5 inches high, which was also blocked with 
stone work, but the filling in was removed with great care, and 
it was found the passage led into the great hall, passing 
through a buttress on the way. At a little expense, this 
ancient way can be restored, and communication opened up 
between the hall and the crypt, which will be very useful for 
entertainments, &c. 

The following extract from Maitland’s History, Vol. II., 
may be of interest :— 

‘More to the south is Guildhall Court, which is well 
built and inhabited by the chamberlain, town clerk, and 
some other officers chiefly depending on the city business trans- 
acted in Guildhall. This court has a thoroughfare into Guild- 
hall Yard, that opens between the hall and the chapel, and 
it leads into the great hall by a back stairs.’’ 

There is further proof of a building or buildings at the 
east end of the hall, for there is evidence in the records that 
a house was approached by the lower gate. We read on 
February 20 in the fifth year of the reign of King 
Henry VI. that ‘‘ John Penchricke, the mayor’s esquire, 
should have and hold the house or mansion situate above the 
lower gate of the Guildhall of the said city, and which John 
Merchaunt late held and inhabited, to have to him so long as 
he shall have behaved himself in his office, &c., without pay- 
ing for it any rent.”’ 

This lower gate is possibly the smaller entrance door on the 
south front shown on the illustrations previous to Dance’s 
work, or more probably it was the entrance already referred 
to from Basinghall Street which Stow calls ‘‘ the backe gate 
of Guild-hall.’’ To quote Stow again, we read :—‘‘ The foun- 
dation of the Mayor’s court was laid in the thirde year of the 
reign of Henry the sixt, and of the porche on the south side 
of the Mayor’s courte, in the fourth of the said King. Then 
was builded the Mayor’s chamber, and the Council Chamber, 
with other rooms above the staires.’? We also read, ‘‘ for a 
further monument of these late times, men may behold the 
glass windows of the Mayor’s Court in the Guild-hall above 
the stairs.’? It seems likely that the ‘stairs in the thickness of 
the walls and in the north-east corner are the stairs, or some 
of them, that Stow refers to. 

It will be seen that two porches were referred to by Stow, 
one being the main entrance and the other the porch to the 
Mayor’s court, &c., the latter being built slightly earlier than 
the main entrance. We know also that the windows of the 
Mayor’s court were glazed in the same year as those of the 
great hall; consequently it is clear that when the Guildhall 
was being erected other important buildings were being con- 
structed at the same time. A large scheme was evidently in 
hand, and it is also obvious that the great work of the Corpora- 
tion could not have been carried on in the large hall and 
crypt, for in addition to the Mayor’s court there were several 
other courts. 

Richard Blome, who wrote shortly after the Great Fire, 
states ‘‘ the roofs, floors, and what else was therein were con- 
sumed. These rooms, courts, and offices are appropriated to 
the same place, wherein they were kept formerly, but much 
more regular and loftier and more substantially built.’’ 

There is quite an interesting little history in connection 
with the east end of the ground floor of the building. Slide a 
shows the window as it is to-day with three main divisions, 
heavy transom, &c. Slide B is an old view showing the window 
as now and with Wren’s flat ceiling and extra tier of windows. 
Slide c shows the interior at an earlier date with the lower 
part of the west window filled in with stonework and a monu- 
ment against it. Slides p and z are photographed from prints 
in the Guildhall library. It will be seen the window is quite 
different in these illustrations; there are seven lights and no 
transom, consequently I naturally thought that the window 
had been renewed at some time, but I could find no reference 
to the cost. However at the British Museum I traced two 
views of a State lottery held at the Guildhall, shown in 
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slides F and gc. Apparently the illustrations are about the 
same date as slide n, and the illustrations are referred to in 
‘Political and Personal Satires,’’ Vol. III, part 1, 
No. 2,435. These lottery views show the window as it exists 
to-day. I hacked a little of the cement work away outside the 
window and found the old stone cills, mullions and transoms 
underneath. The result proves that although the old window 
has been practically renewed, it follows the lines of the 
original. I have also seen at least one other incorrect view of 
the window, apparently made during the eighteenth century. 
These inaccurate old illustrations often give one a lot of 
trouble, for it is not advisable to rely upon their evidence 
alone. The stonework was very much decayed inside, and 
elaborately pieced about the year 1870. 

Just under the great window there is a very fine stone 
canopy ; this delicate piece of work can only be properly seen 
from a ladder, as the projection of the canopy of the wood 
screen below hides the view of it except from a distance. 
About the same level as the top of the wood panelling there is 
a horizontal line at the springing of the stone canopy. It is 
probable that tapestry was hung below. Stow relates that 
‘‘ Nicholas Alwyn, mercer, Mayor 1499, deceased 1505, gave 
by his testament for a hanging of tapestrie to serve for prin- 
cipall dayes in the Guildhall 7217. 6s. 8d.’’ There are also 
other references ; one relates to the ‘‘ hangyng and garnysshyng 
of the over and higher parts of the Guildhall.’’ Consequently, 
there seems little doubt that the hustings were formerly hung 
with arras. Slide n shows the stone canopy at the back of 
some wood panelling which Wren erected, and his screen across 
the hall. Wren had the good sense to design his panelling 
so as not to obscure the stone work, which, unfortunately, is 
so hidden to-day. 

In 1838 there was evidently a Gothic revival, for Wren’s 
work was swept away, and William Montague, the City sur- 
veyor, or “‘ clerk to the City’s works,’’ prepared an excellent 
“design for finishing the east end of Guildhall.” I have the 
drawing in my office. The design was prepared to include 
three figures from the exterior of the Guildhall chapel which 
are now in the Guildhall museum. It is rather difficult to tell 


if the niches were altered by Montague ; on the drawing, 
entire canopy is coloured with a different tint to the port 
below; the colours are, however, very faint, but in ¢ 
sequence of the State lottery views and the excellence of 
work, which is very similar to portions of the crypt entrar 
I am inclined to believe the canopy dates from the erection 
the building. It is beautiful work. 

Now we come to what we see to-day. The east end 2 
two return sides on the hustings are panelled in oak. T 
panelling was copied from a screen in Newark Church, # 
I think it was a great mistake to destroy Montague’s des 
in stone and erect a copy of work which, although excelle 
was erected under entirely different conditions. Again, — 
proportions of the panels, &c., have been altered to make 
fit in, and the effect is much inferior to the original screen 
Newark. 

It will be seen that the woodwork has a heavy project: 
canopy, and this is immediately under the stone canopy. 
result is that not only does the wood canopy prevent any: 
near the east end from seeing the stonework above, but we 
two heavy horizontal lines immediately under the wind 
which have the unpleasant effect of dwarfing the end of ° 
hall. It is apparent to the most casual observer that ° 
woodwork forms no part of the original design, for we see « 
canopy immediately under another, a senseless arrangem: 
very detrimental to the dignity of the hall. 

Personally I should very much like to see a return to’ 
arrangement of hanging tapestry round the east end, w 
return ends as far as the steps of the hustings. I think - 
woodwork should all be removed and the arras hung, as 
doubt it was in the fifteenth century. At present the space 
the back of the panelling is a receptacle for an enorm( 
amount of dirt and dust, which cannot be cleared away wi 
out taking down the screen. . 

Last autumn I had a small portion of the panelli 
removed and some hangings submitted to members of ~ 
City Lands Committee, and the result was favoura 
received. As there was so much work in hand the matter y 
not pressed, even by members most in favour of a return 
the old state of things, but the subject is well worth care 
consideration and might well be brought up again. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
ROMAN STUDIES. 


ee inaugural meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies was held in the lecture theatre of the 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W., on 
Friday, June 3. The chair was taken by Dr. F. G. Kenyon. 
The first resolution was, ‘‘ That a Society be formed for 
the Promotion of Roman Studies.’’ Dr. Kenyon in moving 
ts adoption, said that in October last a letter appeared in the 
Press signed by the President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, asking for help 
cowards the establishment of a similar body for Rome. Suf- 
ficient response was given to encourage them to go forward. A 
number of meetings had been held since then by persons in- 
erested in the project and different people expressed dif- 
ferent views as to its realisation ; but there was no difference 
of opinion as to the desirability of such a step being taken. 
One of the practical difficulties was the multiplication of 
societies which more or less appealed to the same class of 
people. But none of the existing societies provided exactly 
what was required, more especially the publication of a 
journal devoted to the study of Roman art and antiquities, a 
library and a place where lantern slides could be stored. In 
the end a unanimous agreement was arrived at that an in- 
dependent society should be formed for the promotion of 
Roman studies, independent, but at the same time working in 
friendly co-operation with other societies of a kindred nature. 
In coming to this agreement the champions of union and con- 
centration among the different bodies were not asked to aban- 
don their views. They hoped that this society would promote 
an interest in Roman studies, at the same time they looked 
forward to the time when the work may be combined in some 
general institute of classical studies. For the present their 
duty was to see that that particular society, whether as a 
member of a larger one, or as a body distinct in itself should 
bea healthy one. There could be little difference of opinion as 
to that fact. Living as we do in the midst of evidences of the 
Roman occupation of these islands, with Roman law, in part 
at least, as the basis of our law, and the Roman language, 
in part at least, as the basis of our language, the study of 
Roman civilisation must of necessity be of interest. The 
Roman Empire was an example of Imperial administration 
with which we naturally contrasted our own experience. In 
regard to the leaders of this movement the new society could 
face comparison with similar societies in other countries. All 
that was wanted was to extend interest and to raise the 
standard of knowledge among the various workers in Roman 
research throughout the country. In Rome they now had a 
British school with a director who had devoted his life to the 
work ; but the possibilities of that school were still far from 
being fully developed. In England they had a number of 
workers who lacked a high standard of organised research. No 
doubt the very greatest scholars might feel they could do their 


work best in their own way, but the value of the society was 
co-operation, and co-operation was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of scholars, and it was essential for the production of 
the best work. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Archibald Geikie, and 
was carried unanimously. 

Professor F. Haverfield moved, ‘‘ That the object of the 
Society be to deal with the archeology, art, and history of 
Italy and the Roman Empire down to about a.p. 700 by pub- 
lishing a journal, forming a library, holding meetings, assist- 
ing (as soon as funds allow) the British School at Rome, and 
generally promoting the better knowledge and understanding 
of the Roman world.’’ Professor Haverfield drew attention 
first to the scope of the new society. It was hoped that in 
future as a result of recent conferences, the field of classical 
scholarship would be divided into three parts—the history, 
art and archeology of the Roman world, which would belong 
to the new society; the history, art, and archeology of 
the Greek world, which would, as before, be the province 
of the Hellenic Society and Hellenic Journal; and the 
literature, philology, and grammar of the Greek and Latin 
languages, which would find expression in the Classical 
Quarterly, issued under the authority of the Classical 
Association. There might be—and, indeed must be— 
occasional overlapping between these provinces, but taken 
broadly the division would both correspond to the division of 
students’ interests and would save labour and duplication of 
work. He pointed out why the new society would end its 
activity with the opening of the Middle Ages. The fields of 
Medieval and Renaissance art and history were too wide to 
be included in the same area as Classical Roman studies ; they 
were well provided with special journals, and the papers of 
the School at Rome would, as before, be open to articles deal- 
ing with them; indeed if these papers dealt with post- 
classical subjects, and with such classical subjects as 
concerned more especially the topography, &c., of Rome 
and its neighbourhood, the harmony between the new society 
and the School at Rome would be complete. He passed on 
to explain the scheme by which the Hellenic and Roman 
societies would (it was hoped) unite to found one library of 
classical history, art, and archeology. Such union would 
promote economy and result in the formation of a very valu- 
able collection of books—and he would add the hope that if 
this collection could by any chance be brought under one roof 
with the library of the Society of Antiquaries,' yet more 
economy and efficiency would follow. Lastly, he emphasised 
the need of supporting the British School at Rome, the one 
representative of British learning in the Italian capital. The 
Hellenic Society supported the School at Athens; the new 
society would play a part of almost national usefulness by 
helping to make the School at Rome more prosperous and 
efficient. With its field of work thus delimited and its 
activities thus harmonised with those of other societies, the 
Roman Society would have a noble opportunity for valuable 
work. Roman art might be a poor thing, but Roman archi- 
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tecture, archeology and history were three living studies of 
signal value to the world to-day. As Lord Cromer’s paper on 
‘‘Tmperialism, Ancient and Modern,’’ had lately shown, 
Roman history was full of meaning for modern statesmen. 
The field of the Roman Society concerned alike the patriot and 
the professor, and the harvest to be raised from it was in the 
highest degree both of national and of scientific importance. 

Mr. Arthur Smith (Keeper of Antiquities at the British 
Museum) seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Professor Percy Gardner moved, ‘‘ That the constitution 
follow mutatis mutandis that of the Hellenic Society ; that 
the annual subscription be one guinea; and that for the 
present no entrance fee be imposed.’’ It was, he said, obvious 
that their society should at all events begin by following the 
lines of the Hellenic Society. That body since it started has 
had to incorporate rules which were unknown at the com- 
mencement of its activities. Fresh fields were constantly open- 
ing out. But even if the Society had a good constitution it 
was none the less true that it must depend for its success on 
the efforts of those who are willing to spend time and money. 
He felt sure that there were a certain number of students who 
were truly anxious to make the society a success. 

Mr. H. H. Statham in seconding the resolution said that 
while it had to be admitted that Roman archeology when 
compared with Greek archeology was less inspiring and less 
intellectual, nevertheless it possessed a very much wider 
sphere. Moreover, Pagan Rome has come down in a very 
real way to our own life. It was well to remember that the 
plan of the western Christian church has grown out of the 
basilica, 

Lord Justice Kennedy proposed, and Professor F. Walters 
seconded the election of the following as members of a pro- 
visional committee, charged with the duty of drawing up a 
constitution :—Mr. 8. H. Butcher, Professor R. 8. Conway, 
Professor F. Haverfield, Mr. G. F. Hill, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Mr. T. Rice Holmes, Mr. H. Stuart Jones, Professor J. S. 
Reid, Mr. A. H: Smith and Mr. H. B. Walters. This was 
agreed to. The hon. acting secretary is Mr. G. D. Hardinge- 
Tyler. 

Mr. 8. H. Butcher moved the following resolution :— 
‘* That it be an instruction to the Council of the Society, when 
appointed, to approach the Hellenic Society, the Classical 
Association, and the Schools of Athens and Rome, with a view 
to arranging—(a) for the conduct of the periodicals controlled 
by these bodies as friendly and allied publications normally 
occupying distinct provinces of learning; (b) for recipro- 
city with the Hellenic Society in respect of library, collections 
of lantern slides, and the like; (c) for the establishment of 
such further co-operation between the societies as may seem 
desirable and possible.’’ He said that there were no fewer 
than five societies by which they were at present immediately 
served ; these were the Hellenic Society, specially allied with 
the School at Athens; the new Roman Society, similarly 
in alliance with the School at Rome; and the Classical Asso- 
ciation, which is not concerned with Greece or Rome exclu- 
sively but covers the whole field and has now fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred members spread over the British Empire. 
Obviously it was a matter of great importance that they should 
do all that was possible to avoid waste, overlapping and 
duplication of material. It should be borne in mind that four 


archeological societies have each their own journal, and the’ 


Classical Association had three periodicals. It was desirable 
that the editors of these journals should meet or hold com- 
munication, and mark out the boundaries of their respective 
journals. With regard to a common library, they had already 
existing a very good library in that of the Hellenic Society, 
and it would be foolish to duplicate the costly works of refer- 
ence therein. The main object of the resolution was to draw 
the union as close as possible betweeen the different societies. 
They did not want to have a number of disconnected bodies, 
and in the interests of learning as well as of economy they 
ought to establish an alliance. Fifty years ago it was the 
dream of Classical scholars to present Greek and Roman 
antiquities in the same building. Nowadays they had become 
aware more of the diversity of these great civilisations than 
of their unity. Beyond all doubt high specialisation is neces- 
sary to-day. But in spite of the different characteristics 
beween the two civilisations there is also a certain unity 
between the two. We ought and might look forward at no 
very distant date to a big work of reconstruction. In their 
own generation at any rate the members could help to form a 
society which will bring it about. They hoped to see formed 
an Institute of Classical Studies, and that in forming a 
new society they would at the same time be bringing together 
existing bodies. 


Mr. St. John Hope, in seconding the resolution, uttered ; 
special warning at the danger of embarking on the formatio 
of an expensive library. He knew of more than one societ; 
which had found the task to be a mill stone round their necks 

Lady Evans moved as a rider that it should be an instruc 
tion to the new Council that they should consider the adyis 
ability of approaching the Council of the Royal Numismati, 
Society with a view to the mutual use of libraries. 

The rider was accepted, and the resolution with this addi 
tion was agreed to. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
EK American Architect (New York) is devoted to the worl 
of Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth, who also contributes the 

leading article on ‘‘ Certain Requirements of Architectura. 
Practice,’’ which is, in effect, a short sketch of the writing: 
of Vitruvius. The chief work of Mr. Schweinfurth’s illus 
trated is the Wellesley College, Mass., where the architec! 
has indulged in a variety of treatments in different build. 
ings of the group, starting from Jacobean and following with 
adaptations of subsequent styles down to the twentieth cen. 
tury. Mr. Schweinfurth’s work is based on that of many 
past periods and diverse localities, and is most successfu) 
when it approaches closely to its prototype. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) commences a descrip: 
tion and gives several illustrations of the Oceanographic 
Museum at Monaco, of which M. Delefortrie is the architect, 
and which is remarkable not only for its position but als 
for the character of its detail. 

The Architectural Record (New York), in its series of 
articles on the architecture of American colleges, now deal: 
with Columbia University and other colleges in New York 
City. An interesting article is that on ‘‘ Public School Archi. 
tecture in Chicago,’’ which is illustrated by plans as well a; 
by photographic views. 

Berliner Architekturwelt (Berlin) contains quite 2 
number of competition designs this month, the subjects being 
the grand Opera House at Charlottenburg and the extension 
of A. Wertheim’s Stores at Berlin. The Schloss Kniegnitz, 
by Herren Dinklage, Paulus & Lilloe, is symmetrical on 
plan, and dignified as well as picturesque in treatment. 

Engineering Record (New York) has a description of 
the substructure and foundations of the Bryant Building, 
a New York skyscraper of thirty-one storeys on a quicksand 
foundation. The action of seawater on Portland cement is 
the subject of an article by Mr. J. M. O’Hara, of the 
Southern Pacific Laboratory, San Francisco, and is a useful 
contribution to research on a very difficult question. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | Rs 


Garden Cities, Suburbs, and Villages. 

S1z,—These terms are often loosely used by our public 
Press, thus confusing some vital issues. : 

A “ garden city’ is a self-contained town, industrial, 
agricultural, residential, planned as a whole, and occupying 
land sufficient to provide garden-surrounded homes for at 
least 30,000 persons, as well as a wide belt of open fields. 
It combines the advantages of town and country, and pre- 
pares the way for a national movement, stemming the tide 
of the population now leaving the countryside and sweeping 
into our overcrowded cities. 

A ‘‘ garden’ suburb ’’ provides that the normal growth of 
existing cities shall be on healthy lines; and when such 
cities are not already too large such suburbs are most useful, 
and even in the case of overgrown London they may be, 
though, on the other hand, they tend to drive the country 
yet further afield, and do not deal with the root evil, rural 
depopulation. | 

‘“Garden villages,’’ such as Bournville and Port Sun- 
light, are garden cities in miniature, but depend upon some 
neighbouring city for water, light and drainage, have not the 
valuable provision of a protective belt, and are usually the 
centre of one great industry only. 

Will you, in the interest of accuracy and of social pro- 
gress, kindly assist in keeping these distinctions clear ?— 
Yours faithfully, EsenezeR Howarp, 

Director of First Garden City, Ltd., 
Letchworth, Herts. 
20-23 Halton House, Holborn, London, E.C.: June 6, 1910. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, June 20. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal to Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A. (Oxon), 
F.S.A., for his executed work as an Architect. 


Tuesday, June 21. 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers: Summer 
Meeting at Bournemouth, and on Wednesday. 


Wednesday, June 22. 


Institution of Civil Engineers: Annual ‘‘James Forrest ”’ 
Lecture. 
Northern Architectural Association : Students’ Sketching Club 


Annual Excursion, 


Thursday, June 25. 


Society of Architects : Visit to Japan-British Exhibition. 


Friday, June 24. 


Royal Sanitary Institute: Provincial Sessional Meeting at 
Dublin; and on Saturday. Discussions on ‘‘The Water 
Supply of Irish Towns”’ and ‘‘ The Bacteriological Standards 
of Potable Waters.’ 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
\ ITH the exception of the measured drawings of old 
work the competitive productions of the members 
of the Architectural Association cannot, on the whole, be 
regarded as satisfactory or as approaching the average 
standard of excellence of the past. In every case the 
prize has been easily won by drawings or designs that fall 
very far short of perfection or even creditable attainment. 
We are inclined to think that the day-school system of a 
two-years’ course is to some extent at least responsible 
for this. Students now learn a great deal more of archi- 
tecture in two years than they ever did before, but the 
inevitable result of forcing follows—the fruit is produced 
earlier, but it lacks flavour. 

Another result of the school system is seen in the 
paucity of competitors for many of the prizes. The daily 
contact with each other in a school reveals to the students 
the identity of the probable winner before his drawings are 
even started, hence very often there is a feeling of 
despondency and hopelessness in the majority, and they 
either abstain or compete half-heartedly. The prizes of 
life, whether in school or in the world, are never won by 
the man who does not make his best effort with the sanguine 

| feeling that his best stands a reasonable chance of success. 
'These annual competitions at the Architectural Associa- 
tion are scratch races, not handicaps, and when the 
‘superiority of the scratch man is realised, as it must be in a 
school, the backmarkers stand down or are only out for an 
| alring. 

| he A.A. Travelling Studentship (value 251. and silver 
'medal) has been awarded to Mr. V. O. Rexs, whose 
draughtsmanship gives promise of future excellence, but 
is at present in the melting-pot, fusing the merits of 
English and French styles, but falling short ofeither. The 
measured drawings of the church of St. John the Evange- 
list, Westminster, are thorough and a good study of a 
design that is remarkable in plan and composition, but not 
'to be admired in detail. Of the designs submitted by Mr. 
Rees that for a Renaissance pavilion and fountain is the 
‘best, but the elliptical staircase for a town house does not 
fall far short, and shows both adequate study and com- 
_mendable invention. Mr. H. A. Ross has worked dili- 
gently, his measured subject being Grpps’s work at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but both his draughtsman- 
ship and design are markedly inferior to those of Mr. 
Ress. 

The A.A. Silver Medal (together with prize value 
101. 10s.) has also been won by Mr. V. O. Ress for a 
design for a memorial archway and screen to a public 
park. This is arranged on a semicircular plan with three 


radiating roadways, one central and the others in the middle 
of the quadrants. The archway adorns the central road- 
way, and is treated by Mr. Regs with three equal-sized 
openings surmounted by an attic, which is rather too high 
for the arches. The minor entrances are kept quite sub- 
ordinate and the semicircle terminates in pylons. The 
scheme is well conceived, and the author has a good idea 
of the use of detail. Of the other two designs submitted 
for the medal, that of ‘‘ Olympius ”’ is the better, but 
neither in general conception, in detail nor in drawing is 
either of these within measurable distance of the winner. 

The Henry Saxon SNELL Scholarship (value 50l.) has 
attracted the largest number of competitors, and the prize 
has been awarded to Mr. E. F. Ferry. Quantity rather 
than quality is the characteristic of the competition, and 
none of the competitors has given an ideal solution of the 
problem—a small convalescent home at the seaside for 
fifty children. The winner’s design is the best, and, whilst 
the general arrangement of the various departments 1s 
good, the plans possess such grave faults as infants’ dor- 
mitories looking south-west and beds poked into dark 
corners without ventilation. Attempts at prettiness rather 
than planning mar too many of the designs, and more 
attention has been given to the arrangement of gardens and 
even of paving stones than to considerations of service, 
control and aspect. 

The competition for the Banister Frercuer bursary 
(value 25 guineas), awarded to Mr. B. F. Matruews, has 
brought out the finest set of drawings in the room, for 
which the author has measured the Queen Mary block at 
Greenwich Hospital in a most admirable manner, and 
rendered the results of his measuring in capitally prepared 
drawings, the full-size details and the half-elevation, half- 
section of the dome to half-inch scale being especially 
remarkable. The only other set of drawings in this com- 
petition, representing the Strand entrance to Somerset 
House, submitted under the motto ‘‘ Jointing,’’ is quite 
worthy of the prize, but has been unfortunate in meeting 
so strong a competitor as the work of Mr. Marrnews. 

The Architectural Union Company’s prize (value 201.) 
has also produced a spirited competition and excellent 
drawings. Mr. P. D. Hepwortx has been successful 
with a very fine set of drawings of the Abbey Gateway at 
Bury St. Edmunds, in which the author has charmingly 
conveyed the spirit of medieval English architecture, 
particularly in his delineation of carved ornament. A 
good, careful, and effective set of drawings of Sompting 
Church, by ‘‘ Saxonia ’’; measured drawings of Horham 
Hall, near Thaxted, Essex, by ‘‘ Persiste ”’ ; of Borwick 
Hall, Lancashire, by ‘‘ Weaver,’’ are all worthy of recog- 
nition for painstaking and thorough work, even though 
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AT BRUGES.—From a Sketch by Mr. J. Grey West 


they must justly give place to the winner, either for 
importance and value of subject or for excellence of 
draughtsmanship. 

The work of the first and second year divisions of the 
school, exhibited in the gallery, shows the maintenance of 
the style of pretty drawing that is characteristic of the 
Architectural Association present-day teaching. There is 
a great deal of very creditable work in the direction of 
design, for which the instructors appear to aim at novelty 
of subject, with perhaps too much persistency, for as the 
students of the school are perpetually changing it is 
scarcely necessary to depart extensively from the beaten 
track and set young fellows fresh from school to disport 
themselves in the by-paths of architecture and attempt to 
design Byzantine domes. Study of English stonework 
treatment is far preferable, but purity of taste should be 
one of the qualities that young students should be assisted 
to develope, which can hardly be done if they are fed on 
Byzantine, German Renaissance, or Buddhist design. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In the case of the Guardians of the Poor for the Parish of 
Leicester v. TRoLLOPE, the latest proceedings in which we 
report elsewhere, a very important point for architects is 
raised, as to how far the architect of a building can be held 
responsible for negligence in the event of the duties of the 
clerk of works not being properly and sufficiently per- 
formed. 


THE credit that should be given to the author of a work 
of art is but too frequently withheld in the notices of such 
works that appear in the daily Press. Of this a remark- 
able instance occurs in the account in the Times of the 
unveiling of the memorial reredos to Canon FLemine in 
the church of St. Michael, Chester Square. We are told 
the cost of the reredos, the names of the gentleman who 
performed the ceremony of unveiling, of the officiating 
clergy and of several prominent members of the congrega- 
tion present. The materials and subject of the reredos are 


described, and then we are told: —‘‘ The work has been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. E. Evans Cronk, 
and the modelling of the figures in the reredos was executed 
by a gold medallist of the Royal Academy on the staff of 
Messrs. UNpDERWoop & Co., who carried out the work.” 
We cannot suppose that the omission of the sculptor’s 
name is due to any other cause than the recognition of the 
fact that the readers of the Times, representative of the 
general public of Great Britain, are more interested in 
the cost of the memorial and in the materials of which it 
is made than in the identity of the artist to whom its 
beauty is due. Such is the love of art amongst the 
British public. 


BIRMINGHAM is very much in earnest in town planning, 
and the City Council have not only adopted the report of 
the General Purposes Committee, that authority should be 
given to the committee to serve and publish the necessary 
notices of the intention of the Council to apply to the Loeal 
Government Board under Part II. of the Housing, Town 
Planning, &c., Act, 1909, for authority to prepare a town- 
planning scheme for an area comprising the parish of 
Quinton and parts of the parishes of Harborne and Edgbas- 
ton within the city and a portion of the parish of Northfield 
within the King’s Norton and Northfield urban district, 
and to take all the steps in relation to such intended applica- 
tion as are required by Articles I., IT. and III. of the Town: 
Planning Procedure Regulations (England and Wales), 
1910, but has resolved that the committee be requested 
also to consider whether a town-planning scheme should 
not be made for Saltley, Washwood Heath and Ward End. 


Tur Town Planning Conference to be arranged by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will be held from Octo- 
ber 10 to 15 next. The President of the Local Government- 
Board, the Right Hon. Mr. Joun Burns, has accepted the 
position of Hon. President of the Conference. Mr. 
LEONARD STOKES will be the President and Mr. Joon W 
Smvpson Secretary-General. 
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At the opening of the centenary exhibition of the 
Liverpool Academy of Arts the President, Mr. J. Y. 
Dawsakn, M.A., drew attention to one very important 
aspect of the encouragement given to art by the British 
public. He urged upon his audience that, if they only 
considered for a moment, they would be compelled to 
admit that the Academy had a real claim upon their 
patriotism, interest, and support. For if local art, which 
was undoubtedly an industry as well, was not to be sup- 
ported, whatever manner of good did the citizens expect 
to reap from an expenditure of something like 22,000l. 
on the mere extension of their school of art, and thousands 
more yearly upon its staff and maintenance, if they were 
going to allow their living artists and sculptors to starve? 
Why, in the name of common sense, go to the useless 
expenditure of educating more for such an unhappy fate? 
An architect told him the other day that he paid an 
educated sculptor capable of designing and executing 
figure subjects and artistic ornaments a considerably 
smaller wage than an ordinary trade-unionist mason. 


THE experience that has been already obtained in their 
own city, and the results seen by some members of the 
City Council of Birmingham on their recent visit to Berlin, 
have convinced the municipal authorities of the wisdom 
of their Gas Department in adopting the system of high- 
pressure gas supply both for public lighting and for private 
requirements. The City Fathers were particularly struck 
by the lighting of Berlin, where already the municipality 
have 25 miles of streets lighted with high-pressure gas. 
‘The Berlin authorities have, indeed, for the last two years 
been installing the latest patterns of high-pressure gas 
lanyps with inverted burners in lieu of the existing gas and 
electric lamps. The change is being effected in execution 
of a scheme which involves the expenditure of 350,000l. 
at the rate of 50,0001. a year for seven years. The lamps 
used are graded according to the importance of the 
thoroughfare. At junctions of main streets lamps of 
4,000 candle power are erected, lamps of 2,000 candle 
power illuminate main thoroughfares, and in other streets 
lamps of 1,000 and 600 candle power are used. 


__ As compared with the ordinary system of gas supply, 
it may be mentioned that, ordinarily, the pressure of the 
gas produced for lighting and heating is at a maximum of 


three or four inches water pressure. It is forced into the | 


mains through the governors and distributed through the 
district of supply by the weight of the gasholders. High- 
pressure gas differs only from the ordinary low-pressure 
product in that it is taken from the outlet pipe of the gas- 
holder and passed through a compressor, by means of 
which it can be raised to any pressure desired. Under 
the Birmingham scheme it is not intended at present to 
raise the pressure at the works beyond 5 lb. or 6 lb. per 
Square inch, or about 120 or 140 inches water pressure. 
For lighting purposes this pressure will be reduced to 
about 60 inches, and there will be reductions to other 
pressures according to the requirements of consumers. 
Having regard to the reinforcement of the ordinary supply 
to outlying districts, and the connection of branch pipes 
with the trunk high-pressure main for this purpose, 
governors will be placed at the district junctions in order 
to reduce the pressure to the normal. One special feature 
of the installation is that much smaller mains are required 
for the high-pressure system than for the distribution of 
the low-pressure gas. For factory purposes, especially 
in such trades as are particularly represented in Birming- 
ham, high-pressure gas has many advantages. 


In his valedictory address Mr. C. F. Broxerr, Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association of Treland, ad- 
ministered what is likely to be the coup de grace to the 
suggested scheme for amalgamating the Association with 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, a scheme not 
too well considered in detail, by which the Institute would 
swallow up the Association and incidentally raise the 
- subscription of its own members. 


‘ 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 
By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


XI.—METHODS OF COOLING (continued). 
Cold Air Blast. 


OOLING on this system is also effected mostly by direct ex- 
pansion of the gas; but instead of the pipes where the 
expansion takes place being fixed round the walls and on the 
ceilings of the rooms themselves, they are built into stacks in 
a separate insulated chamber. Sometimes brine is circulated 
through the pipes, and we have then a modification ct 
system 1, although it is preferable to have direct expansion 
if possible. The same arguments apply in comparing the two 
as were used when discussing system 1 and system 2. That is 
to say, on the side of direct expansion we have the low first cost 
and a smaller coal bill, and on the side of brine we have 
storage of ‘‘ cold’’ and even temperatures. 

The cooling apparatus in the separate chamber is known as 
the ‘‘ air cooler,’”’ of which many different forms have been 
devised, and these may be divided into two classes—first, wet 
air coolers, and second, dry air coolers. In the latter, the 
pipes are either built into stacks by themselves, or immersed 
in a bath of still brine ; in the former, they stand in a shallow 
receiving tank, and from that tank a pump is continually 
elevating the brine to a split distributing pipe above the coils, 
whence it falls over the pipe surface to the bottom. Modifica- 
tions of both these systems are found, but it is common to all 
to have a powerful fan, by means of which hot air is sucked 
from the cold rooms, and returned to them when it has been 
chilled. 

Wet air coolers have been used by Messrs. Haslam 
for many years, and have formed the subject of letters patent. 
Their system involves connecting up the compressor and con- 
denser to an evaporator or large brine tank containing the 
evaporating coils. A circulating pump is provided, and the 
cold brine is circulated to and from the air cooler chamber, 
which is quite separate from the cold rooms. Inside the 
chamber are located corrugated galvanised iron sheets, sur- 
mounted at the top by a storage tank, from which cold brine 
continuously trickles over the sheets. Being broken up in its 
passage, it offers a large cooling surface to the air, and at the 
same time adds to this surface by chilling the metal sheets 
themselves. The air is therefore cooled quite rapidly. 

Another apparatus frequently used for wet air cooling is 
a ‘‘rotary cooler’’ ; this consists of many discs mounted on a 
slowly revolving shaft, which is supported on a tank half filled 
with brine, and containing the evaporator coils. Air is 
circulated through the apparatus in the usual way by means 
of a fan, and, coming in contact with the wetted discs, has its 
temperature quickly reduced, owing to the large surface avail- 
able. In Messrs. Borsig’s design the evaporator coils are 
also placed at the bottom of the cooler, and immersed in brine, 
but the extended cooling surface, instead of being provided by 
wetted discs, is attained by allowing the brine to trickle con- 
tinuously from the top over shelves. 

Messrs. Douglas have adopted a wet air cooler which does 
not necessitate an evaporator ; the compressor and condenser 
are connected up directly to stacks of coils in the air-cooling 
chamber, and over these the slightly warmed air from the cold 
rooms is blown in the usual way. The coils stand in a shallow 
tank, and above them is fixed a distributing trough or split 
pipe, according to the size of the cooler. Brine is raised from 
the tank by a small circulating pump to the distributing 
apparatus, and is then allowed to trickle over the pipes, inside 
which the refrigerant is being vaporised. In this way it 
becomes thoroughly chilled, and offers the required surface to 
the air which is to be cooled. The advantage of the arrange- 
ment is that it is to all intents and purposes direct expansion, 
as the vaporising gas extracts its latent heat immediately 
from the air itself, the cooling surface being increased by the 
trickling brine. Higher working economy is accordingly 
obtained, as before demonstrated, and a simpler plant. 

The object in installing a wet air cooler is to obtain a very 
low temperature, and at the same time to retain the advan- 
tages of the separate cooling chamber and cold air circulation. 
The air blast, in the ordinary way, is not adapted for excep- 
tionally low temperatures, but, with the very much larger 
surface afforded by the addition of trickling brine, and the 
rapid cooling obtained, it is found to be quite as efficient as 
piping the room itself. Each of the wet coolers described is 
found to give every satisfaction in practice, but the last named 
is by far the least expensive to instal, as the evaporator is 
entirely eliminated, and the arrangement is so extremely 
simple. It is also rather more economical in working, owing 
to the higher back-pressure allowed by direct expansion. E 
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Fig. 33 shows a cooler on the dry air system. It is advis- 
able to employ this arrangement wherever possible in prefer- 
ence to the wet coolers, as, with the latter, specks of brine are 
frequently carried out by the blast into the cold rooms, and 
deposited on the goods which are being stored, with bad effect. 
Only when very low temperatures, and at the same time air 
circulation are required, should a wet cooler be used. 

Referring to the figure, it will be seen that the pipes are in 
six sections, supported by channel irons, which rest on hard- 
wood blocks. The sections are connected at their terminals by 
cast-iron headers or ‘‘ manifolds,’’ by means of which the gas 
or the brine is evenly distributed and collected. In this case 
brine is used, but for directly expanding gas the design would 
be precisely similar, except that the length of piping for the 
same storage capacity would be only about two-thirds of that 
shown in the drawing. The air-circulating fan, 30 inches in 
diameter, is seen at one extremity of the cooler ; it is directly 
coupled to a motor of about one-horse power, which is sup- 
ported on the outside of the chamber, and controlled from the 
engine room in another part of the building. The spindle 
connecting the two is carried right through the insulation. 

Close to the fan are the terminals of the two main suction 
ducts, each 24 inches by 16 inches, giving a combined cross- 


an inspection plug, and discharging it by the blow off. Th 
snow then melts and trickles down to the lead tray beneat 
the coils, whence, by a trapped pipe, it is led away to th 
nearest drain. 

The insulation of this chamber should be carried out wit 
the same thoroughness as that of the rooms. No pains shoul, 
be spared, as it is here, if anywhere, that leakage would tak 
place, owing to the very low temperature. The ducts shoul) 
also be insulated if there is space intervening between th 
cooler and the cold stores, but if, as in this case, the cooler j 
built actually on the roof of the stores, the necessity does no 
arise. 

To show how the air is distributed to the rooms and col 
lected again, we reproduce in fig. 34 a plan of a fair-size 
Irish butter store. There are five rooms with a total storag, 
capacity of 52,300 feet, and all are served by a common ai 
cooler, built on the cold dry air system. It may be noted, by 
the way, that the span roof is supported on cast-iron columns 
and that these, where they come inside the rooms, had to b 
carefully insulated to prevent leakage of heat. 

From the cooler suction and delivery ducts are carried t 
each of the five rooms, and the air is passed in and out of then 
by suitable slides. The ducts, as will be observed, are tapere: 
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Fic, 33.—DRY-AIR COOLER. 


sectional area for the two, which is rather more than equal 
to that of the fan. These ducts are led one to each of the 
two large rooms which are served by this cooler, and are 
carried along the roof in the corner. At intervals in their 
length regulating slides are inserted, by means of which air is 
sucked from all parts of the rooms, and the cross section of 
the ducts is diminished by suitably tapering them at such a 
rate that the suction area, counting the slides, is always 
approximately constant. The two delivery ducts are located 
at the opposite end of the cooler, and are each of the same 
area as the suction passages. They are also led away, one to 
each room, but, instead of being carried in the upper part, 
should always run along the floor, where space permits. The 
remarks as to adjusting cross-sectional areas and supplying 
regulating slides apply to the delivery ducts equally with the 
suction. 

It will be noticed that, at the suction end, two inspection 
plugs are fitted, and that a blow-off plug is fixed near the 
delivery. The purpose of the former is to provide ready access 
to the fan and to the headers respectively, and the latter is 
used for ‘‘defrosting.’”? This operation becomes necessary 
when the plant is started after a long interval of rest, and also, 
occasionally, when it is running. It consists simply in thaw- 
ing out the snow which accumulates on the pipes, due to the 
condensation and freezing of the air moisture, and is accom- 
plished by sucking in warm air from the atmosphere through 


to keep the suction cross section constant, and the area of each 
duct, except in the case of the largest room, where there are 
brine pipes in the roof, is to be proportional to the capacity 
of the room, or rooms, which it serves. That is to say, it is 
proportional, if the temperature is to be the same all over. 
If the temperature in different rooms varies, then the duct 
area must be increased for those where it is lowest. 

The exact amount of the increase could be calculated, but 
is more safely taken from experience. For instance, it is 
found that to maintain a given room haying the same insula- 
tion efficiency, and having the same amount of goods brought 
in daily, at 24° Fahr., the refrigerating tonnage taken would 
be practically double that required for a similar room storing 
goods at 35°. f 

The large increase is due to three causes :—-Lower suction 
pressure (hence less weight of gas passing), higher radiation 
losses, due to greater temperature difference (these might be 
eliminated by increasing the thickness of insulation in propor- 
tion), and the fact that the moisture in the goods, being frozen 
at the lower temperature, requires the extraction of latent 
heat. Consequently a room of 5,000 cubic feet maintained at 
24° Fahr. would require a duct twice as big as one of the same) 
capacity maintained at 35°. At other temperatures there is 2 
cifferent ratio, which can be determined from published 
tables, and which will be investigated in these articles at a 
later stage. 
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It may be well at this point to show briefly how duct areas 
are calculated. As a numerical example, let us take the stores 
in fig. 34, and let it be assumed that there are no brine pipes 
to help the cold air in room No. 1, also that the temperature 
in rooms 1, 4, and 5 is to be 35°, and 24° in rooms 2and 3. We 
have three ducts ; the first serves room No. 1 at 35°, the second 
rooms Nos. 4 and 5 at 35°, and the third rooms 2 and 3 at 24°. 
Our fan is 48 inches in diameter, and this gives us a cross- 
sectional area of 1,809 square inches. Now 24,500 cubic feet 
are served by the first duct, 8,600 by the second, and 19,200 by 
the third. But the third carries air to a room maintained at 
24°, and must, accordingly, be doubled in importance. This 


is equivalent to saying that it serves 38,400 cubic feet at 55°, 
which puts the third duct on an equal basis for comparison. 
Their areas, we now see, must be in the proportions 245, 86, 
should theoretically 


384, and combined they come to 
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every 7 feet, which gives us, counting the first and last, seven- 
teen openings. The area of the duct is 775 square inches, 
hence each of the slides should be, theoretically, 46 square 
inches, but, as some of the slides will be partially closed when 
working, it is wise to make another increase of 25 per cent. 
This gives us an area of 58 square inches, which will be ap- 
proximately obtained by making the slides 10 inches by 
6 inches. The taper of the duct is very simply found ; at its 
entry to the room its area is 775 square inches, and at the 
other end at least 4,th of this, or 46 square inches, giving a 
cross section of say 10 inches by 6 inches, the 10 inches being 
vertical. The size of the duct at entry is 34 inches by 
23 inches, and, consequently, the diminution in the vertical 
dimension is 24 inches, in the horizontal 17 inches. This is 
equivalent to a taper of 1 in 56 vertically, and 1 in 79 hori- 
zontally. 
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‘Fic. 34.—BUTTER STORAGE ROOMS COOLED BY COLD-AIR BLAST. 


1,809 square inches. Actually, however, we shall add 25 per 
cent. to this, as the friction in small passages is so much 
greater, and this gives us, for the total area, 2261 square 
inches. Dividing this up in the specified proportions, we find 
that the first duct should have an area of 775 square inches, the 
second 272, and the third 1,214. Convenient sizes to give these 
areas would be 23 inches by 34 inches, 134 inches by 20 inches, 
and 28 inches by 43 inches, and the ducts would then be made 
to these measurements between the cooler and the rooms, 
tapering down gradually, after their entry into a room, as the 
distance from the cooler increases. 

The calculations for the amount of taper given to that 
part of a duct which is in the room, and the size of the slides, 
are very similar. Referring again to our numerical example, 
let us take duct No. 1, serving room No. 1 on plan, the length 
of which is 112 feet. It will be supposed that slides are placed 


Owing to the friction the blast will be more powerful at 
those slides which are nearest to the fan, and usually, in 
practice, these will be kept partially closed, to reduce the 
draught to a more even value. Friction, indeed, plays a very 
important part in the design of trunking and ducts. To avoid 
it, all the passages should be of ample area, there should be 
no constrictions, no sharp edges or bends, and the cross section 
should be nearly square. This shape, next to the circle, gives 
the least friction surface per unit of area. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not always practicable, owing to the obstruction 
of the hanging space which would be caused, and the dimen- 
sions of the ducts are more commonly arranged in the ratio of 
2 to 3. 

Turning once more to fig. 34, it will be observed that the 
shape of the insulated space, as viewed in plan, is very unlike 
a square. The reason for this is the disposition of the build- 
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ings, which were in existence before the cold stores were con- 
templated. Otherwise, such a bad design would certainly 
not have been adopted. Room No. 1 is particularly awkward, 
as not only is the ratio of radiating surface to volume exces- 
sive, but cooling is rendered extremely difficult by the long and 
narrow shape. 

The air cooler, which is on the roof of the stores, is very 
similar to that shown in fig. 33, and is also on the brine 
circulation principle, being connected to the evaporator of 
the refrigerating machine, and to the brine circulating pump. 
These and the rest of the machinery are located in a separate 
engine room. 

The type of air cooler which we have been discussing is the 
best possible for large stores, and if on the direct expansion 
principle, is comparatively inexpensive to instal, and also 
fairly economical in working. But, when we come down to 
small single rooms up to 2,000 cubic feet capacity, it is inadvis- 
able and sometimes impossible to put in a separate chamber 
for the cooling coils. In such a case, it is quite sufficient to 
partition off the cooler from the rest of the room by a dia- 
phragm of wood. Air is sucked in by a fan through a hole in 
the top of the diaphragm, and, after passing through the 
cooler, is discharged cold by suitable apertures in the bottom. 
Trunking, where the room is long and narrow, or otherwise 
awkwardly shaped, is led from the apertures, and delivers the 
cold air to goods in all parts of the store. 

Frequently with these small plants the machine can be 
run only for a certain number of hours in the day. It then 
becomes necessary to have not only extra thick insulation, but 
also some means of storing up ‘‘ cold’’ when the compressor 
is shut down. This is best attained by partially immersing 
the air-cooler coils in a bath of cold brine, which, being heavy, 
and having a high specific heat, offers the required storing 
capacity. No objections can be raised to the brine tank, such 
as were brought up in connection with the wet air cooler, as 
the brine, not being sprayed, is never carried over into the 
chamber with the air. It is even an advantage, as the calcium 
chloride solution being hygroscopic has a beneficial drying 
action on the air, beyond that which is exerted on it by the 
quick chilling. 

This property of calcium chloride has been utilised by Mr. 
Madison Cooper, U.S.A., in his cooling system for egg stores. 
The air in these stores must be of a certain exact degree of 
humidity, and must also, in common with the air in any store, 
be exceedingly pure. To attain the latter object, Mr. Cooper 
passes the air through a small tower before it reaches the air 
cooler. From the top of this tower, water or brine is trickling 
continuously in a fine spray. The air ascending is closely in- 
termingled with it, becomes washed, and also to a certain 
extent cooled. Refrigerated brine must be used, unless the air 
is freshly taken in from outside. It then passes through the 
cooler which is connected to the freezing machine, and finally 
through another tower, in which is located a quantity of 
calcium chloride, or other hygroscopic agent (such as concen- 
trated oil of vitriol—sulphuric acid). There the absorption 
of moisture is regulated by dampers, or other means, and 
the humidity of the air can be adjusted to a nicety. 


RENAISSANCE MONUMENTS IN THE ROMAN 
CHURCHES, AND THEIR AUTHORS.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


ROM St. Marco we pass to the ancient basilica St. Clemente, 


and, having in mind the characteristics exhibited by 
Dalmata in the crypt, we examine the tomb of Cardinal 
Roverella in the choir to the right of the high altar. The car- 
dinal died in 1476, just about the time when the tomb of 
Paul II. was completed, if Vasari is right in assigning two 
years for its execution. Here again two artists have been at 
work, one of them undoubtedly Dalmata, but his collaborator is 
not either of the Minos. He is probably a sculptor who else- 
where worked with Mino da Fiesole, or called in Mino to 
assist him, one Andrea Bregno, to whom I shall come by and 
by. His share in this monument consists of the fine recum- 
bent portrait figure, the Apostles, and the little angels at the 
base. The rest of the monument—the Madonna and 
attendant angels, the dignified figure of the Father, and the 
angels at the ends of the sarcophagus holding back the cur- 
tains, a Renaissance adaptation of an old Gothic motive— 
can be assigned to no other hand but Dalmata’s. A Pieta, 
evidently his also, a fragment from some monument now 


* A paper by the Right Hon. Sir R2nnell Rodd, G.C.V.0., 
K.C.M.G., P.C., His Majesty’s Ambassador to the Court of Italy, 
read before the Royal Institution of Great Britain on June 3. 
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broken up, may be:seen in the porch of the church of §{ 
Agostino. Herr von Tschudi has pointed out his marke, 
manner in certain portions of the Tebaldi monument in th 
church of the Minerva. This prelate died in 1466. It doe 
not follow that the tomb was constructed immediately afte. 
his death. We may, however, assume that Dalmata worke 
in Rome for about fifteen years. Of his subsequent caree, 
some records have been discovered by Fabriczy and others 
He was summoned to the court of Matthzus Corvinus, Kin: 
of Hungary, who ennobled him and gave him a castle iy 
Slavonia. His work may be traced in Venice and Vienna 
and finally in Ancona, where the tomb of the beatifiec 
Girolamo Gianelli, a work of his later and failing years, wa 
executed as late as 1509. 

And now to return for a moment to Mino da Fiesole 
Another important work which must have been put in hané 
about the same time as the tomb of Paul II. is that of Cardina) 
Forteguerra in Sta. Cecilia. The fragments of this monu 
ment, which had been broken up, were only put together 
again in 1891, and it has suffered from injudicious regilding, 
The Madonna and Child is his work, as also is the recumbent 
figure of the fighting cardinal, which is treated in the same 
manner as his presentation of the Count Ugo in the Badia ai 
Florence. It does not lie on the sarcophagus, but on a sort o! 
shell or bier raised above it. The other figures were probably 
contributed by Andrea Bregno, the angels in the lunette being 
characteristic of his manner. In the sacristy of this church 
there is also a Madonna from Mino’s workshop. 

A year before Cardinal Forteguerra, died Pietro Riario, 
Cardinal of San Sisto, the favourite nephew who was called 
by Sixtus IV. from a Franciscan monastery to become a prince 
of the church, and who, after a meteoric career of wild ex- 
cesses, died only two years after his elevation. His monu- 
ment, one of the most interesting in Rome, is in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. The relief of the Madonna and Child 
appears to be the work of Mino in one of his happiest moods. 
The saints in the upper niches of the pilasters are also his. 
One, at any rate, of the lower ones I should attribute to another 
hand, and the groups on either side of the Madonna have been, 
I think, with justice given to Andrea Bregno. So, also, the 
sarcophagus and the recumbent figure have hitherto been. 
With this attribution, however, I venture to differ. The 
portrait figure is treated in the same manner as in the 
Forteguerra monument. The face is strong, highly finished, 
and polished like ivory. The sarcophagus is the most 
beautiful example of such work in Rome. The heads of the 
sphinxes are reminiscent of those on the Tuornabuoni monu- 
ment in the Minerva. The little putti between the garlands 
are masterpieces of decorative workmanship. It was copied 
some twenty years later for the grave of Cardinal Savelli in 
the Aracceli Church, which comes no doubt from Andrea 
Bregno’s workshop. There was evidently here no question of 
casting and accurate reproduction. It is a mere copy, withall 
the essential differences of the two manners. The one is in- 
dividual and full of charm, the other characterless and 
mechanical. 

And now we have to consider the problem of an artist 
whose individuality has only recently been disengaged and re- 
established, though he worked for at least forty years in Rome 
and perhaps much longer. The name of Master Andrea 
appears first, chronologically speaking, in an inscription on 
the old high altar of Sta. Maria del Popolo, erected by Car- 
dinal Roderigo Borgia (Alexander VI.) in 1473, and now 
preserved in the sacristy. The inscription states that while 
Andrea was at work on it, fate cut the thread of life of his 
beloved Marcantonio at the age of seven, owing to the careless- 
ness of his attendants. The boy had probably climbed the 
scaffolding to see his father’s work, and fell from the top, 
therefore the inscription on the altar. It is clear that the 


sculptor of this altar was also the author of two tabernacles in - 


the first chapel to the left of the door, and it is also clear, 


though I cannot here explain all the chain of proof, that he is 


identical with the Andrea Mediolanensis, of Milan, who in- 
scribed his name on the great Piccolomini altar in the 
cathedral at Siena. Now with regard to this altar we have 
a letter from the illustrious Platina to Lorenzo di Medici, 


recommending to him one Andrea, an eminent sculptor, his — 


neighbour in Rome and intimate friend, who wished to bring 
marble through Tuscan territory from Liguria for an altar 
on account of Cardinal Piccolomini. 
Piccolomini made in 1501 with the great Michel Angelo for 
the completion of this altar with certain additional figures, 
Andrea is again referred to. 


In a contract which | 


Milanese, who edited this decu- | 
ment. obscured his individuality by adding the name Fusina. | 


The Lombard sculptor, Andrea Fusine, is, however, a very © 


different person, and quite rudimentary powers of critical 


observation suffice to show that our Andrea has nothing to do | 
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with him. Once more our Andrea is mentioned in the rhym- 
ing chronicle of Giovanni Santi, Raphael’s father, who speaks 
of ‘‘the eminent Andrea Verrocchio, and that other Andrea 
who at Rome is such a master of composition.”’ 

Who, then, was this master who stood so high in the esteem 
of contemporaries? The clue is afforded by a monument, long 
lost sight of in a corridor leading from the church of the 
Minerva, which is now incorporated in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. The inscription tells us that it was erected to 
the memory of Andrea Bregno, of Osteno, in the territory of 
Como, a very celebrated sculptor, known to contemporaries by 
the name of Polycletus, who first restored to use and upplica- 
tion the lost art of chiselling (artem celandz) as practised Ly 
the ancients. He lived eighty-five years. It was erected in 
1506 by Bartolomeo Bolli, controller of the Papal records, 
and Catherine, his wife, Bregno’s wife, that is; for another 
document discovered by Bertolotti shows that Andrea di 
Brignonibus, a sculptor of the diocese of Milan, who lived in 
the Rione Trevi, made a testamentary disposition on July 8, 
1503, of a part of his house to his wife, Catherine. This will 
thus refers to him as of Milan, though he was born at Como, 
where the Bregno family produced at least four members who 
became eminent in the story of art. Round the circular niche, 
containing the bust, and in the pilasters are shown all the 
tools and implements of his craft. The words ‘‘ artem 
celandi,’’ the art of chasing or chiselling, which he is said to 
have revived, have, I believe, a special meaning, and the 
phrase is not merely complimentary. A strict Latinist 
would maintain that celare should signify the chasing of 
metals, but we find in the Latinity of this period such phrases 
as celatorius marmorum. I have found no record in any of 
the Papal registers of Andrea Bregno as a goldsmith, and had 
he revived any lost art in working precious metals, he could 
hardly have failed to receive commissions from Paul II. or 
SixtusIV. Heis only referred to as sculptor marmorarius or 
statuarius celeberrimus, and I believe the meaning to be that 
he was the first in Rome to reintroduce the art of decorative 
marble-cutting on incised surfaces, after the manner of the 
ancients. <A study of his works shows that he was indeed the 
chief initiator in Rome of Renaissance surface decoration, 
ornamenting pilaster and frame with delicate candelabra and 
foliage and armorial design—and I believe it can fairly be 
established that it was after his acquaintance with and 
association with the Roman Andrea that Mino da Fiesole 
applied such elaboration of ornament to his own monumental 
work. 

Andrea was born about 1421, and we have no evidence as to 
how the first forty years of his life were spent. If I may 
hazard a conjecture, it would be that he worked with Paolo 
“Romano and Isaiah. There is no time to examine the evidence 
in support of this theory. It must suffice to say that his first 
tombs follow the model established by the latter, and I should 
| attribute to him the restorations to the tomb of Eugene IV., 
or shall we say, the portions which are evidently not by 
Isaiah himself? Andrea’s angels have their prototype in 
those of Paolo Romano in the shrine of St. Andrew in the 

crypt, and a third lunette, differing in some respects from the 
other two, may be his work. In his native Osteno are two 
| tabernacles closely resembling those of Sta. Maria del Popolo ; 
they are dated 1464, and were probably executed in Rome. 
| For his earlier work here we must go to San Pietro in Vincoli, 

where the monument of Cardinal de Cusa is no doubt rightly 
attributed to him, and to the church of Aracceli, where the 

grave of Cardinal d’Albret (Lebretto) demands particular 

attention. Lebretto died in 1465, and if this was one of the 
first independent commissions obtained by the Lombard artist, 
it might account for the exceptional care and finish bestowed 

on the figures, before great press of work compelled him to 

leave execution to pupils. The St. Peter and St. Paul, 
_rendered on the lines laid rudely down by Paolo Romano, 
| fixed the type ever afterwards followed in Rome. The reliefs 
in the niches are among the most beautiful works of the 
Renaissance in the city. The St. Michael is a little master- 
| piece, both of design and execution. The recumbent figure is 
| evidently an excellent piece of portraiture. At present there 
| is little ornamentation. Eight or ten years later Bregno 
had learned to cover basé and pilaster and architrave with 
every elaboration of arabesque and floral design. 

In the Salviati chapel of St. Gregorio there is an altar 
erected by an abbot of the church in 1469, the manner of 
which suggests Lombard traditions. It is now generally 
attributed to Bregno, and a comparison of its details with 
those of the great altar of the Madonna della Quercia at 
| Viterbo, carried out by him some twenty years later, is, I 
think, convincing. Next in chronological order comes the 
altar of Sta. Maria del Popolo, executed for Roderigo Borgia 
in 1473, and about the same time are the tombs of Pietro 


Riario and of Cardinal Forteguerra, where I have little doubt 
Bregno was the artist who collaborated with Mino da Fiesole, 
as well as the Roverella grave in St. Clemente, where he 
worked in combination with Giovanni Dalmata. The scheme 
of the Lebretto grave was reproduced in that of Cardinal 
Alanus in S. Prassede in about 1475, but the two female saints 
in the pilaster niches seem to be by another sculptor, who is 
responsible for a good many of the figures in the Roman graves, 
but who remains for the present unidentified. Some of 
Bregno’s best work in design and portraiture belongs to the 
years 1478-9. The fine tomb of Cardinal Cocca in the 
Minerva, and the beautiful monument of Cardinal Cristofero 
delle Rovere in Sta. Maria del Popolo, are of this period ; 
the Madonna of the lunette in this last, however, once more by 
Mino da Fiesole. Some of the decorative work in this monu- 
ment repeats motives found in the Piccolomini altar at Siena. 
The very dignified figure of the cardinal is a little soft for 
Mino, and is no doubt rightly attributed to Bregno, of whose 
manner the angels on either side of the Madonna are typical. 
This monument was so much admired that it was constantly 
reproduced. In one instance, in that of Cardinal Ferici, in 
the cloisters of the Minerva church, the Madonna also appears 
to be from a design by Mino. Other instances are the tombs 
of Cardinal Superanzi in the Minerva, of Cardinals Rocca, 
Pallavicini and Giustiniani in Sta. Maria del Popolo, and 
that of Cardinal Diego Valdez, who died in 1506, carried out 
in his lifetime, in Sta. Maria in Monserrato. All these 
copies are, with the exception of the first, very inferior in 
execution to the original. There are a great number of other 
monuments of this period of active production when the 
nepotism of the Popes filled Rome with wealthy and ambitious 
prelates, which are properly traceable to the workshop of 
Andrea Bregno. ‘The latest, perhaps, in which his direct in- 
fluence may be traced, is the Savelli grave in Aracceli, which 
cannot be dated before 1495, when Bregno was already a man 
of seventy-five. In design it is practically a remodelling of 
the Lebretto grave in the same church, with a lunette super- 
added above the architrave. The saints below the pilasters 
have their prototypes in those of the tabernacles of Sta. 
Maria del Popolo. The sarcophagus is a copy, vastly inferior 
in workmanship and delicacy to that of the Riario grave in 
the SS. Apostoli, which I have given my reasons for attribut- 
ing rather to Mino da Fiesole’s inventive genius than to 
Andrea. The Madonna and Child of the lunette belong to the 
type produced by Luigi Capponi of Milan, who, it would 
seem, succeeded to the direction of the great workshop. 

From an inspection of the various monuments to which I 
have referred it is possible to derive some idea of Bregno’s 
manner. His recumbent figures are finely executed, suggest- 
ing able portraiture, without the strength and delicacy of 
Mino’s. He created the types of saints, in the subordinate 
parts of these Roman monuments, which were reproduced by 
numbers “of contemporaries and successors, whose work it is 
not easy to differentiate from his own. They display much 
skill and facility without strong individuality of style or the 
impression of a dominant personality. They remind us 
rather of the art of the ivory carver, complete within its 
limitations. Above all, Bregno was a master of ornament, 
and if he lacks great originality he taught many others the 
rules and methods of a charming art of surface decoration. 

The great activity which the nepotism of Sixtus IV. 
provided for the sculptor’s bottega, which produced the monu- 
ments of the Riarios, the delle Roveres, and the Bassi, was 
continued through the pontificate of Innocent VIII., to which 
belong a whole series of kindred pieces. In this and the 
following reign, moreover, a French prelate, Guillaume de 
Périer, who became very wealthy as auditor of the Rota, 
erected a whole series of altar-pieces which bear the stamp of 
the same workshop. From the mass of craftsmen who must 
have been employed it is difficult to disengage distinct per- 
sonalities. But I am inclined to think that students of the 
work of Cristofero Romano, the son of Isaiah of Pisa, in the 
Certosa at Pavia, will see in details of not a few of the Roman 
monuments evidence of a similar hand, and it is legitimate to 
assume that before going north, in or about 1491, he was one 
of the numerous band of assistants of Bregno. The name of 
Jacopo di Andrea of Florence is also preserved to us in a record 
as the author of the beautiful tomb of Mare Antonio Albertoni 
in Sta. Maria del Popolo. This is one of the first instances of 
a somewhat different type of smaller monument which came 
into use towards the end of the fifteenth century (1489), and it 
seems probable that this Jacopo of Florence was, as his 
appellation suggests, a pupil of Andrea Bregno. 

There is, however, an artist of considerable merit and 
achievement whom we are able to identify, thanks to the 
preservation of two contracts, and with a brief notice of his 
work I will conclude. The restoration of Luigi Capponi to 
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his place in the history of art was first due to the critical 
investigations of Conti Gnoli. But I do not think the full 
catalogue of his work in Rome has yet been compiled. 

The first of these documents is a contract of the year 1485, 
made with Luigi Capponi of Milan and Giacomo di Domenico 
della Pietra, for a marble tomb to be made for Brusati, Arch- 
bishop of Nicosia, nephew of Cardinal Roverella, by the side 
of whose tomb it stands in San Clemente. It was to be com- 
pleted in four months at a cost of 60 ducats. It resembles the 
monument of Cristofero delle Rovere on a smaller scale. 
Certain characteristics of the ornamentation, such as the 
candelabra of the pilasters, the tazzas, and the little flaming 
lamps, the strings of beads festooned or dependent should be 
noted. These area sort of hall mark of Capponi. The drapery 
is academic, the folds are deeply and straightly chiselled, and 
there is a geometrical correspondence of angles in the sleeves. 
The second document which has come to light is a contract 
between a certain Michele Buttaroni and Master Luigi, this 
time alone, for a marble Crucifixion to be made for the church 
of Sta. Maria delle Grazie. The relief to be enclosed in a 
frame for an altar. The Crucifixion has now been moved to a 
ward in the hospital of the Consolazione behind the church, 
and is therefore difficult of access; the frame is still in the 
sacristy. The reliefs on the pilasters are almost identical 
with those of the Brusati tomb. Over the pediment are the 
arms of Innocent VIII. In this contract no mention is made 
of Giacomo di Domenico, who we may assume was only the 
marble mason. The figure on the cross in the relief is rather 
inanimate; on the other hand, the figures of the Virgin and 
St. John on either side are full of expression ; the sense of 
grief in the faces is powerfully rendered, and all the workman- 
ship is good down to the minutest details, the hands especially 
being rendered with delicate care in execution. The St. John 
is tolerably well represented, though much less fine in execu- 
tion, in another relief representing Pope Leo I. kneeling in 
adoration before the Evangelist, and which may be seen in the 
baptistery of St. John Lateran. The figure of the St. John is 
here turned to the left instead of to the right, as in the Cruci- 
fixion, but the whole manner of treating the drapery, and the 
characteristic corded long hair flowing down over the neck, 
leave no doubt as to the identity of authorship. You should 
also notice the flaming lamp suspended from a nail, holding up 
festooned garlands, for this also we shall find elsewhere. Now 
observe the kneeling pope, whose name is inscribed near the 
feet. The drapery here is treated in quite a different fashion, 
is undulatory, and natural rather than academic. Charac- 
teristic is the facial angle, and the great length from the point 
of the nose to the chin. Having these points in mind, we go 
to the church of San Gregorio, and find in a chapel of the 
transept an altar with a marble front divided into three 
compartments, illustrating the miracles of St. Gregory. In 
the compartment on the left, Pope Leo of the Lateran re- 
appears as St. Gregory, and we find throughout all tl& profile 
faces of the three reliefs the same curious facial angle and 
disproportion between the upper and lower portions of the 
face. The St. Sebastian of this compartment and the San 
Rocco of the corresponding are very near relations of the 
St. John of the Lateran relief. There are several other points 
of analogy, notably the strings of beads which appear on the 
pilasters attached to the flaming lamps like those of the 
Lateran relief and the Brusati tomb. They reappear in 
festoons on the architrave. Under one of the pilasters are 
the initials M.B. inserted in a kind of cabalistic emblem, 
under another a wheel with rays, and under a third the 
Florentine lily. 

An explanation of these emblems is afforded by a monu- 
ment now in the courtyard in front of the church, to which 
it was removed from the chapel when the church was re- 
decorated. This monument reproduces nearly all the charac- 
teristic features of Capponi’s work which have been noticed. 
In it we find again the Florentine lily, the eight-rayed wheel, 
the armorial bearings of the Bonsi family, and the inscription 
tells us how Michele Bonsi initiated the idea of erecting the 
monument in his lifetime, and his brother Antonio, though 
the elder of the two, afterwards joined in the scheme. From 
the archives of the Bonsi family in Florence we learn that 
they erected a chapel in San Gregorio in 1470. Antonio was 
sent as orator of the republic to Rome in 1498. He was 
apparently a merchant of brocades, as large purchases of 
materials from Antonio Bonsi & Co. figure in the coronation 
accounts of Pius III. Michele had been established already 
earlier as a banker and agent in Rome. In this monument the 
recumbent figure is replaced by two portrait busts, inserted in 
circular niches. It appears to be the first example in Rome 
of a manner frequently adopted afterwards, which Luigi 
Capponi no doubt introduced from Lombardy, where we are 
familiar with it in the Certosa of Pavia and elsewhere. It 


is repeated in the tomb of the brothers Antonio and Pietro 
Pollaiuolo, in San Pietro in Vinculi, which I also attribute 


to Capponi, as, I think, we may also do the monument of 
Andrea Bregno. 
Having fixed certain mannerisms of style, and certain 


specific characteristics of Capponi’s treatment of decorative 


work peculiar to himself, wherever we find these repeated in 
other examples during the last twenty years or so of the fif- 
teenth century we may safely assign them to his workshop. 
Thus there are several ciboria, or tabernacles for holy oil, 
which may be catalogued under his name. One of these is in 
the hospital, close to his remarkable relief of the Crucifixion, 
The most interesting and elaborate of them is in the church 
of the Quattro Coronati. All his own peculiar paraphernalia 
of ornament are found here: the hanging lamps, the cornu- 
copia of the Bonsi tomb, the candelabra and the strings of 
beads. The. angels resemble those of the tomb, and the 
chiselling of the wings shows the identity of workmanship in 
both. A Virgin and Child over the door of the hospital of 
the Consolazione, where there is so much of his work, resembles 
that of the Bonsi tomb so closely that it must also be assigned 
to him, and from these two Madonnas we are able to identify 
others in other monuments of Rome, of which, however, it 
would be unprofitable to trouble you with a list. There is, 
however, one important attribution which I have been enabled 
to make, and which is, I believe, entirely new. In the crypt 
of St. Peter’s are many fragments of a tabernacle made in the 
reign of Innocent VIII. to contain the relic of the Holy 
Lance. The three sides represent doors guarded by angels, 
The figure of the Saviour over the central doors reveals the 
same hand as the crucified figure in the hospital relief, and 
the angels, though executed by different marble cutters, are 
all designed by the artist of the ciborium. 

In the brief time available it has only been possible to 
deal with a small proportion of the great quantity of sculpture 
produced in Rome during the second half of the fifteenth 
century. If it was not all of the highest quality, it has at any 
rate the interest of remarkable decorative workmanship, and 
includes a great number of first-rate portraits. With the 
close of the century the sense of restraint gave way to extraya- 
gance and over-elaboration, and the devotional and reverential 
quality disappeared. I should like, in conclusion, to show 
you one last example, which has a particular interest fer 
Englishmen, because it is the monument of Cardinal Bain- 
bridge, Archbishop of York: a most truculent and quarrel- 
some prelate, whose ungovernable temper brought him to an 
untimely end, being poisoned by a servant he had castigated. 
An unknown artist has, however, made his effigy immortal in 


the little church of the English college, where he lies an em- | 


bodiment of saintly repose. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT KILMAURS, N.B. 

HE house was designed by Mr. Jas. B. Funton, 
4 A.R.I.B.A., to meet special requirements. The 
walls are brick with rough-cast and red stone dressings. 
The tiles are Messrs. S. & E. Cottier’s, Lrp., Reading. 
The builder is Mr. Huau Jounston, Irvine. 


TWO DRAWINGS BY MR. G. E, KRUGER. 
HESE two pencil-portrait studies or sketches by 
Mr. Grorce E. Krucer were exhibited last year 
at the New Gallery. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ALL SOULS.-CHAPEL—LIBRARY. 
E this week continue our series of views of All 
Souls College, which we shall complete next week. 


A SOUTHERN district meeting of the Institution of Muni- 
cipal Engineers will be held at the committee room, Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, to-morrow, the 18th inst. The following 
papers will be presented for discussion :—‘‘ Some Aspects 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909,” by Mr. T. C. 
Barralet, surveyor to the Godstone R.D.C. (member), and 
“Notes on the Use of Concrete,’? by Mr. Spencer Sills, 
assistant city surveyor, Rochester (member). The adjourn- 


ment for lunch will take place at 1.30, and after lunch | 
specially conducted visits will be paid to the Corporation 
destructor works and the Falmer waterworks, by permission — 


of Mr. H. Tillstone, the borough surveyor, and Mr. J. 
Johnston, M.Inst.C.E., the borough waterworks engineer. 
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ZINC OXIDE." 
(Concluded from last week.) 


“(baer following discussion took place after the reading of 


Mr. Gaston Depiérres’s paper on the above subject before 


‘the Paint and Varnish Society on May 12 (Mr. Cruickshank 


Smith in the chair), a report of which appeared in The 
Architect on May 28 and June 3 and 10 :— 

The Cuarrman: There is probably no pigment at the pre- 
sent time which is engaging more attentiun not only in the 
paint trade but also among the general public than oxide of 
zine. The public are, I take it, becoming gradually educated 
or trained to look on white lead as a material which, what- 
ever its good properties may be, undoubtedly possesses some 
disadvantages, and the tendency to use substitutes for white 
lead has recently been growing very fast. I am quite certain 
that, having heard the practical and suggestive paper which 
Mr. Depiérres has delivered to-night, we all appreciate that 
our knowledge of the fundamental technology of oxide of zinc 
has been increased to some extent, and it now remains for us 
to endeavour to carry to some practical conclusion the in- 
teresting information he has given us, and to endeavour by 
means of our discussion here to-night to elucidate some of 
the difficulties and problems which confront this subject. 
Perhaps it might simplify matters if we were to consider Mr. 
Depiérres’s paper in two parts. He gave us first of all a very 
practical and apparently up-to-date description of the metal- 
lurgy of the manufacture of oxide of zinc. I have no doubt 
there are some gentlemen here to-night who can discuss this 
part from a practical standpoint. To many of us, however, 
the more interesting portion of the lecture was that devoted 
to a discussion of the uses of oxide of zinc, and I think the 
noteworthy points that Mr. Depiérres made were his evident 
preference for oxide of zinc manufactured by the ‘‘ direct 3 
process as against oxide of zinc made by the older, ov ‘‘ in- 
direct,’’ process, and his reasons for this preference. That 
Mr. Depiérres, who has studied this matter very thoroughly, 
and who has the advantage of possessing practical know- 
ledge -as a paint manufacturer cf oxide of zinc paints in all 
their forms, can express an opinion so unreservedly, appears 
to me to indicate a very important epoch in the history of 
oxide of zinc, because, some years ago, when oxide of zinc 
came to be largely used by paint manufacturers, one can 
remember very well that the direct oxide of zinc of that time 
was looked upon as rather an unsatisfactory substitute for 
the material made by the indirect process. Mr. Depiérres 
now states, however, that direct oxide of zinc not only equals 
the indirect oxide, but, in many points, surpasses it in value 
as a paint material. 

There are one or two points which I should like to ask 
Mr. Depiérres. With regard to the covering power tests, 
may I ask Mr. Depiérres to explain to us in what manner 
these tests were conducted. Can he tell us if the same weight 
of pigment has been applied on equal areas in the different 
tests, or has he simply shown us results of different paints 
after they have been mixed for use? ‘The difference is rather 
important. 

I do not know whether anyone who will speak later on 
will discuss the question of the combination of oxide of zinc 
with linseed oil. This is a point which is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and the opinion which Mr. Depiérres quoted as to 
the combination of oxide of zinc with linseed oil at ordinary 
temperatures is to many people somewhat startling. That it 
can be alleged as a fact capable of experimental proof that 
oxide of zinc actually combines with linseed oil in the cold is 
a matter which one would like to hear more about. 

The question of the specific gravity of different grades of 
oxide of zinc is an interesting one, as also is the relation 
between the specific gravity of different grades of oxide of 
zine and the oil absorbed in the grinding of the oxides into 
paint. I do not know whether Mr. Depiérres can give us 
any figures which will indicate the variation of specific 
gravity in different receptacles of the depositing chambers of 
an oxide of zinc plant. Can he tell us the specific gravity 
from the highest to the lowest grade, and the proportion of 
oil that the various grades will absorb in grinding ? 

With regard to the latter part of the paper, in which the 
lecturer dealt with the probable formation of oxychlorides in 
the presence of salt water, that appears to be a somewhat 
abstruse chemical point on which someone might be able to 
give us further information. Might I suggest that a com- 
plex chemical action such as this taking place in a paint film 
might conceivably cause strains and stresses in the film which 
might result in fissuring owing to the change in volume of 
the products of the reaction ? 

Mr. Depiérres made a passing reference in his paper to 
grey zinc. I am anxious to know whether that material is 


likely to be employed in this country to any extent. On the 
Continent it is held in high repute. It appears to me that 
grey zinc may have certain good points. As to the presence 
of lead salts (which I take to mean basic sulphate of lead) 
in oxide of zinc Mr. Depiérres pointed out that up to a 
certain limit no poisonous properties were communicated to 
oxide of zinc, but that after this limit has been passed the 
pigment may be poisonous. I certainly think a limit must 
be stated, and that the lead salts should not exceed this 
limit. 

Mr. W. F. Rerp: It is rather difficult to discuss fully 
this paper, because it covers the whole ground, and there is 
little room for anything to be added to it. I have had some 
personal experience in the production of zine oxides, and 
have used a very large quantity of zinc white. With regard 
to the direct process as shown on several of the diagrams, 
that is the American process. I do not think that that par- 
ticular plant is used in Europe, at least not to my know- 
ledge. The ore which Americans use, as has been very 
clearly stated by Mr. Depiérres, is Franklinite, and it has a 
great advantage, because it has no volatile impurities. 
Americans have an ore which is composed of zinc and oxide 
of iron with manganese, and the residue from this produc- 
tion of zinc white by the direct process is used straight away 
in the blast furnaces for the production of spiegeleisen. I 
do not know of any ore in Europe which can be used in the 
same way. No smelter that I know of will take the residue 
from the distillation of zinc ores from any district. Ameri- 
cans have a great advantage over us, and that naturally 
reduces the price of the zinc oxide they can send us, and 
makes it very difficult for us to compete with them. In 
Europe the ores are contaminated with a considerable 
quantity of volatile impurities, and naturally the most in- 
jurious of these from the zinc oxide maker’s point of view is 
lead. It is not impossible to get rid of this lead. You can- 
not take ore direct and distil over the oxides without dis- 
tilling over the lead and both the oxides condense together 
in the chambers. You can deal with the mixture in two 
ways; you can either re-distil it with pure fuel (and I would 
remark that lead as an impurity in this zinc oxide is not 
present in the form of sulphate, but in the form of oxide), or 
you can dissolve the mixed oxides in sulphuric acid and pre- 
cipitate the zinc in the form of white oxide, or crystallise the 
sulphate and get pure zinc crystals. With regard to what 
Mr. Depiérres calls the indirect process, it depends upon 
which way you look at it. If you start with the production 
of the oxide, really the direct process is the burning of the 
metal into the oxide, but if you start with the ore, then, of 
course, it is the indirect process. The method of collecting 
this oxide is a matter which affects the user of the oxide very 
much indeed. The fume chambers with bags, which they 
have in America, are not in such extensive use in Europe. 
The reason for the bags is a very obvious one, it is to filter 
out all the oxide that can be retained. You can do a great 
deal by proper arrangement with precipitating chambers. 
One point I think has not been fully worked out by manu- 
facturers working the indirect process, that is, they always 
use anthracite where they can get it. From experiments I 
have made myself I find water gas can be employed to pro- 
duce a better article than you can get with anthracite, it 
being quite free from ash. With regard to precipitation, I 
agree with Mr. Depiérres. I have never yet found zinc oxide 
made by any precipitation process that has anything like the 
covering power of the distilled oxide. Zine oxide fixes 
from 8 to 10 per cent. of ammonia, and, therefore, the loss 
of ammonia is considerable. With regard to the electrolytic 
process in connection with carbonate of lime, I cannot follow 
this, and do not see how it could work so far as the produc- 
tion of zinc white is concerned. Mr. Depierres asked most 
of the paint manufacturers here whether they would not 
prefer an absolute white pigment if they could get it. No 
doubt they would, but it adds considerably to the cost. On 
the other hand, I think, when the processes are more fully 
developed by the production.of zinc white in this way, we 
shall get practically a snow-white oxide in most cases. With 
regard to the percentage of lead, I do not think it is from a 
sanitary point of view that it is objected to. I think it is 
because lead after a time darkens, and darkens more in pro- 
portion when in combination with zinc oxide, at least that 
is my experience. I think when there is a small percentage 
of lead oxide in the zinc white that the darkening is more in 
proportion to the percentage of lead than it would be under 
other circumstances ; therefore, I think the objection to the 
percentage of lead in many specifications is not only due to 
the sanitary idea but also to the effect of darkening, and 
you will also find in many cases that this darkening is in- 
creased owing to the percentage of lead in the driers put into 
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the oil. There is certainly a little bit of red tape and a 
great deal of conservatism in some of the specifications of the 
Government anl some public bodies. I can see no reason 
why the one process should differ from the other. Both are 
based on exactly the same principle. Great care is required 
in the second part of the direct process ; the point is to burn 
off at a certain rate the fumes that are evolved. With re- 
gard to the treatment of those ores in the furnaces, I did 
not know there were supposed to be so many secrets about it, 
but the fact is the process of the reduction of the ores and 
the distillation of the zinc depends on local conditions. For 
instance, in Upper Silesia, where coke can be had for 6s. per 
ton, that fuel is naturally used. 

Dr. BuackieR said: Everyone will agree with me that 
Mr. Depiérres has given us to-night a most interesting 
lecture, and has elucidated many points of numerous in- 
terest ; and from what has been said by the lecturer, we are 
given to understand that a small percentage of lead salts, 
say 2 to 4 per cent., is not an impurity calculated to reduce 
the value of zinc oxide when considered as a paint pigment ; 
and Mr. Depierres has given us most convincing proofs that, 
on the contrary, this small percentage of lead salts brings 
about a molecular disposition highly beneficial to the physi- 
cal state and pigmentary value of this zinc oxide. I quite 
agree with him in this respect, and my experience as a paint 
manufacturer and chemist enables me to endorse in full what 
Mr. Depiérres has said with reference to this much disputed 
point. The best zinc pigments I have ever handled, as far 
as body, covering power, and resistance to atmospheric in- 
fluences are concerned, have been zinc oxides containing a 
small percentage of Pb, which Mr. Depiérres describes as 
‘“‘ Direct Zine Oxides.’’ I know that the colour of this lead 
zinc oxide is not quite as good as those manufactured from 
the metal, but this small disadvantage is more than made up 
by the qualities which lead zine possesses; and I feel con- 
fident that when all the ridiculous clauses now inserted in 
many specifications have been altered, we shall find in direct 
zinc containing from 2 to 4 per cent. of lead salts the most 
perfect substitute for white lead. Mr. Depiérres has proved 
to us to-night that he has accumulated much knowledge, and 
possesses a valuable experience of the subject under discus- 
sion ; and I am sure that paint manufacturers and those who 
buy ZnO will be much interested if he will kindly tell us 
which are the impurities found in ZnO which are injurious 
to paint and should be guarded against. I am sure his 
opinion on this most important point will be much appre- 
ciated by many manufacturers who buy ZnO largely, and 
still have much to learn on the subject. 

Mr. JENNINGS said: I would just like to say on behalf of 
painters that they would certainly welcome a pigment in 
place of white lead for various reasons. Firstly, because of 
the rate of insurance now owing to the new Act, which is 5s. 
per cent. higher for painters than it is for any other branch 
of the building trade; and this I am informed ‘s because 
white lead is used by painters and not by ordinary builders. 
This is the first point which seems to be of importance. 
Then, again, the question of poisoning, which is of vast im- 
portance. It appears that pretty well every European country 
has recognised the fault, and has endeavoured to deal with 
it, but England has left it severely alone except with regard 
to pottery. It is hoped something will be done before long 
in that respect. I read to-day for the first time, with a great 
deal of interest, the text of a Bill which has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives in the State of Missouri, in 
which they propose to do all manner of things, and among 
other things they intend making them put a picture of the 
skull and crossbones on every package they sell. There are 
other very excellent provisions in that Bill which may be 
very well carried into effect. I would like to ask Mr. 
Depiérres whether, in his reply, he will be able to say some- 
thing abont that which is alleged against zinc oxide, par- 
ticularly as to its being hard and having a tendency to chip. 
This is a point which is very interesting. It is not advisable 
to use zinc oxide by itself as a paint, but it should be mixed 
with one-third white lead. The durability of the material, 
I presume, we cannot touch upon to-night, but hope to at 
some future time. Personally, I think that zinc has a great 
future before it in this country, but many painters condemn 
it either because they have never tried it, or because they 
have tried it many years ago and have used it under unfavour- 
able conditions and mixed it in an improper way. 

Mr. McIntosu said: Mr. Depiérres, in trying to prove 
the superiority of zinc oxide over white lead, appears to me 
to have proved too much, and after having severely con- 
demned white lead and its poisonous nature, tells us that a 
good zinc oxide cannot be made without the assistance of the 
poisonous lead salts. Here again my theory that white lead 


is not, after all, such a bad pigment is proved by the lecturer, 
who himself admits that lead salt must be present to secure 
a good white zinc. Iam sorry that Mr. Depieérres is not of the 
same opinion as I am on some of these points. 

Mr. Wiuxrnson said: I should like to say that L ap- 


proach this subject this evening rather prejudiced against the | 


value of zinc oxide. That prejudice was formed some years 
ago when I tried zinc oxide, and had the material made up 
in accordance with the best instructions, but it turned out 
to be viscous, livery, difficult to manage and difficult to work, 
and the painter did not make a good job of it at all. I 
noticed in the course of a year or so that fissures were noticed 
on the surface which certainly would have spoilt the reputa- 
tion of any master painter. In those days one could not 
possibly compare zine oxide with white lead. I am led to 
understand, and I quite believe that very great improve- 
ments have been made now, and are still being made every 
day in the manufacture of white zinc, which tends to make 
it a more suitable pigment for paint making. I am not 
looking at white zinc at all from the humanitarian point of 
view, this being a subject on which most authorities appear 
to agree; and I should say from the very admirable lecture 
we have received this evening that it is very probable we have 
now arrived at a state of things where a better article can 
be produced, and I am convinced that it is incumbent to all 
paint users to take up the subject again, and personally I 
intend to go into the matter most seriously. 

Mr. Davipson said: Mr. Depiérres emphasises, and 
rightly, I think, that of the properties sought after in a 
pigment, chemical purity is of minor importance, whereas 
the possession of those physical characters which render it 
suitable for the production of protective and decorative coat- 
ings is of paramount importance. This fact ought not to be 
forgotten by those chemists who may have to examine and 
select such raw materials. Only those methods of testing 
should be selected which have a direct bearing upon the pur- 
pose for which the raw material is intended to be used. It 
is getting to be recognised more and more every day, in the 
paint and varnish trades, that there is a limit to the value 
of chemical analysis, and that the determination of physical 
constants is of greater importance. Mr. Depiérres does not 
give us much information about the testing of oxide of zinc, 
what tests he would recommend, and how they ought to be 
carried out. Such information would add to the complete- 
ness of his paper.’ One would be interested to hear, for 
example, what tests he would propose to apply in selecting 
a zinc oxide for enamel making ; and would a sample which 
is suitable for grinding into a paint be equally suitable for 
making an enamel, or vice versd. The combination of zine 
oxide with linseed oil has been referred to. I see no reason 
to doubt the possibility of such a reaction taking place. In 
the “‘splitting’’ of fats by the autoclave process (for the 
preparation of glycerol and fatty acids) zine oxide is some- 
times used to accelerate the reaction, which takes place under 
conditions of high temperature and great pressure. While 
the conditions under which a zinc paint film may be exposed 


are very different, still the possibility exists of some inter- 


reaction between oxide of zinc and the oil or its products of 
oxidation. If such a reaction takes place, then the product 
of the reaction must be somewhat inelastic and brittle 
judging by the hardness of zinc paint films. 

Mr. Drprerres replied to the points raised in the discus- 
sion as follows: Our Chairman, Mr. Cruickshank Smith, has 
brought out all the salient points of my paper in a most 
excellent manner, and his criticism is an important one 
when one takes into consideration his very special knowledge 
on the subject of zinc oxide, he being the author of several 
works on this subject. The Chairman has asked me to ex- 
plain how the covering power tests which I have made on the 
experimental board you have in front of you were carried — 
out. The four materials were ground in exactly the same 
proportion of refined linseed oil, they were then mixed to a 
proper consistency with thinners composed of three parts 
boiled oil and one part of turpentine, three parts of pigment 
being used for one part of the thinners. They were applied 
carefully on the surface of the board, in each ease the 
material being quite unknown to the man who carried out 
the test. To ascertain the spreading power of these various 
paints, I had three different tests made on wall surfaces of 
25 square yards, the average spreading power being obtained 
by taking the average in each case, which I may say was 
practically the same in each case. The calculations gave the 
following results :— 

One gallon of paint made with white lead covered 77.45 
square yards ; one gallon of paint made with the zinc manu- — 
factured in Holland covered 98.87 square yards ; one gallon 
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: of paint made with the American zinc covered 99.10 square 
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yards ; one gallon of paint made with the Silesian of zinc 
covered 100.20 square yards. As you will see, the spreading 
power of the white zinc is practically the same, whereas that 
of the white lead falls a long way behind, and if one can 
establish some sort of calculation in which spreading power, 
obscuring power, durability and cost of the material are all 
taken into consideration, we find again here that the lead 
zine easily demonstrates its superiority over all the others in 
every case, the white lead being a much more expensive pig- 
ment to use. 

With regard to the combination of zinc oxide with 
linseed oil, what I have stated is not absolutely my own 
theory, but one expounded by a chemist of renown, who has 
made special studies on the subject. Personally, with the 
experiments I have made, I have been unable, up to now, to 
get 20 per cent. of zinc oxide to assimilate with linseed oil ; 
the maximum amount I have obtained being 24 per cent. 
Here is a bottle of oil containing this proportion. 

With regard to the use of grey zinc, that is to say, the 
produce collected in the chamber ‘‘A,’’ plan 1, which, as I 
have said, contains metallic zinc, zinc oxide pure and 
agglomerated, I am fully aware that it is held with some 
appreciation on the Continent, and has been recommended 
on account of its supposed anti-corrosive properties. I have 
made several experiments to ascertain whether this was the 
case, but up to the present I have been unable to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion, and I have not so far found that it 
possesses any good points in this direction. 

With reference to lead salts contained in zinc oxide, Mr. 
Cruickshank Smith is perfectly correct in saying that it 
consists principally of basic sulphate of lead, and there is no 
doubt that the small proportion contained cannot be 
dangerous at all to health. I have visited factories where a 
large number of men are employed in the manufacture of 
lead zines, and have been told that a case of lead poisoning 
had never occurred there; several men examined did not 
exhibit any sign of plumbism. Mr. Cruickshank Smith 
asked me what I considered should be the limit of lead salts 
im lead zine which I recommended, and I will again say that 
I consider 2 to 4 per cent. is a limit that should not be 
exceeded. 

Mr. Reid is quite correct in saying that the furnaces I 
have shown you are used in America in the Wetherell ( ?) 
process, but they are also used in Europe, and the plans you 
see here to-night have been taken from European factories. 
No doubt the manufacture of direct zine originated in 
America, but I know a few factories in Europe who are now 
manufacturing by this method, and producing what might 
be almost called irreproachable products. With regard to 
the removing of the impurities contained in lead zinc, I 
know experiments have been made in that direction, and no 
doubt it would be possible to remove the traces of lead oxide, 
but it would be more difficult to remove the traces of basic 
sulphate of lead: In any case I do not think that this 
process can be a commercial success, as the expense would be 
too great for what I should term an illusory advantage. 
With regard to the darkening of zinc oxide containing lead 
salts, if the proportion of 2 to 4 per cent. is not exceeded 
and the greater portion of these lead salts are composed of 
basic sulphate of lead, I am quite sure this objection is of no 
importance, basic sulphate of lead being a very staple pig- 
ment. In conclusion I will say that I am most gratified to 
see that a gentleman possessing such a great knowledge and 
experience as Mr. Reid should agree with me that the 
chemical purity of zinc oxide is any indication of its value as 
a paint pigment. 

It is most gratifying for me to find that a man like Dr. 
Blackler, possessing not only a perfect chemical knowledge 
but also having excellent technical and practical experience 
in paint making, should agree with me in the opinion I have 
expressed as to the undoubted value of lead zines containing 
from 2 to 4 per cent. of lead salts. What he has said will 
strengthen my belief, and help, I hope, to eradicate many of 
the absurd prejudices now existing in many public bodies, 
and perhaps induce them to alter their antiquated and un- 
reasonable specifications. Dr. Blackler has asked me to give 
you my opinion as to the best method of selecting a ZnO for 
use as a paint pigment. Gentlemen, this is a most difficult 
question, and one I quite expected a man like Dr. Blackler 
would ask. It is absolutely impossible to define the quality 
of a ZnO by estimating the amount of chemical impurities. 
But reverting to what I have already said, lead salts not 
exceeding 2 to 4 per cent. should not be considered as harmful 
impurities ; in fact, on the contrary, it is beneficial. ZnSO, 
is no doubt a most undesirable impurity which has a very 
bad effect on the oil affecting the vitality of the paint film. 
The presence of SO, sulphuric dioxide and SO; trioxide is 


also injurious in ZnO, and especially when there are no 
salts of lead present, as you will quite understand that SO, 
and SO, is capable of combining with basic oxides, the first 
to form sulphites, the second to form sulphates ; therefore, 
if lead is present you will have PbSO, and PbSO,, two very 
staple pigments. But if you take ZnO free from lead the 
same thing does not happen, and the SO, and SO, combine 
with the zinc to form sulphate and sulphite of zinc, which 
are soluble and have a bad effect on the paint film—one more 
good point for lead zincs. But I will end by saying that the 
chemical test must always be made in connection with the 
practical test ; and there again, as in many instances in our 
industry, the chemist and the practical man must go hand 
in hand, and each has work of equal importance to do. 

Mr. Jennings has mentioned an interesting fact in con- 
nection with the insurance rate being 5s. per cent. higher 
for painters than for any other branch of the building trade, 
and I am quite sure that if the use of white lead was pro- 
hibited in England this difference would not exist. With 
regard to the supposed drawback of zinc paint becoming very 
hard and chippy, I think this has undoubtedly occurred in 
many cases, but in my opinion this is always due to the im- 
perfect preparation of zinc paints. A properly prepared 
zine paint will last longer, will not chip or chalk as quickly 
as white lead. This has been demonstrated in all the tests 
that have been made in Holland, Belgium, France, America 
and elsewhere. 

I am astonished to see Mr. McIntosh, a man possessing 
such an excellent chemical knowledge, stating that after 
having condemned white lead I am obliged to go back to a 
poisonous substance to obtain a good zinc. I will only re- 
mark to Mr. McIntosh that often poisonous substances in 
small doses have their uses, and one or two grains of calomel 
may have a most beneficial result, whereas 20 grains would 
be absolutely disastrous. I think this simple illustration 
will prove to Mr. McIntosh that my theory is, after all, a 
good one. 

Mr. Wilkinson has told us to-night that some years ago 
he had carefully tried zinc oxide, and found he could not 
possibly get satisfactory work from it. I know this has been 
the case with many master painters, but I am glad to see 
that he is again to-day ready to give this admirable pigment 
another chance, and I am sure that if his paint is properly 
prepared, and the zinc oxide he uses a good one, he will soon 
be convinced of the superior qualities of this pigment. I 
have purposely avoided to-night, in my paper, giving special 
information as to the mixing of zine paint. Several books 
have recently been published dealing with this subject at 
some length, and our chairman, Mr. Cruickshank Smith, has 
himself published one quite recently, where some valuable 
information can be obtained on this subject. 

Mr. Davidson’s remarks have been most interesting, and 
with regard to the testing of zinc oxide, what I have said 
in answer to Dr. Blackler’s remarks will also apply to Mr. 
Davidson. 

Mr. Depiérres thanked everyone very much for the very 
kind reception he received, and was accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks for his paper. 


ELECTION OF LICENTIATES, R.I.B.A. 


T the Council Meeting of June 6 the following candidates, 
having been found eligible and qualified under the 
Charter and By-laws, were elected Licentiates of the Institute 
in accordance with the provisions of By-law 12:— 
ABERDOUR, James Gordon ; ALLEN, George Pember- 
ton; BAILEY, William Henry (Maritzburg) ; BARNARD, 
Leonard William (Cheltenham); BELSHER, Bernard 
James ; BENNETT, John (Bolton) ; BETENSON, Frederic 
Roger, F.S.I.; BISSELL, George Ernest (Colchester) ; 
BOURNE, John Charles; BRIGGS, George Hamilton ; 
BROOKS, Stanford Morton (Glasgow) ; CALLCOTT, 
Charles William; CHURCH, Arthur Harold; CLARK, 
Charles Richmond Rowland (Basingstoke) ; CLAY, George 
Felix Neville, B.A.Cantab; COLERIDGE, John Duke; 
COLVILLE, Hubert Leonard ; COOK, Ellis Taylor (Rother- 
ham); COX, Bernard Joseph Farrar ; CREIGHTON, 
Henry Richard ; DAVIDSON, William, Owen Jones Student 
1904 (Edinbro’); DAVIES, Ivor Samuel (Bangor, N. 
Wales) ; DAVIS, George Walesly (Darlington) ; DEWES, 
Walter; DIGHT, Alfred Henry (Birmingham) ; DUFF, 
John (Rephad, Stranraer); FRY, Peter George (Weston- 
super-Mare); GEORGE, Allan ; GILBERTSON, Alfred 
(Liverpool) ; GRIFFITH, Edward Henry Herbert (Ring- 
wood); GUNSON, Ernest (Manchester); HARBER, 
William Francis; HAVERS, Albert Charles (Norwich) ; 
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HEATHCOTE, Charles Harold (Manchester); HEATH- 
COTE, Ernest Grigg (Manchester); HEWITT, Stanley 
Goodison (Liverpool) ; HOOK, John; KEMPSTER, Fred ; 
LAING, Henry George Malcolm; LAWRENCE, Joseph 
Thomas ; LUCAS, William Louis, B.A.Cantab; MARTIN, 
Robert (Manchester); McLACHLAN, Herbert Guthrie ; 
NEWMAN, Charles James (Rugby); NORTON, Charles 
Harrold ; PARTRIDGE, Sidney Herbert (Newton Abbot) ; 
PULLIN, Charles Henry; ROBERTSON, George Birrell, 
President of the Institute of Architects of N.S.W. (Sydney, 
N.S.W.); SCRIVENER, Harold Moore (Northampton) ; 
SHANN, Frank Halliwell; SHARPE, Thomas William ; 
SHELMERDINE, Edmund John; SIDWELL, Henry 
Thomas (Rayleigh, Essex); SINCLAIR, Colin, M.4A., 
F.S.A.Scot. (Glasgow) ; SKIPPER, Charles Frederick (Cam- 
bridge) ; SMITH, William Auger (Nottingham) ; 
TANNER, Douglas George (Eastbourne); TATCHELL, 
Sydney Joseph; TAYLOR, William (Aylesbury) ; 
TOOMBS, Edwin Ashley ; TOWNSEND, Charles William ; 
WATERWORTH, John Halsted; WEBB, William 
Herbert ; WILLIAMSON, Walter (Bradford) ; WINDER, 
Thomas, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. (Sheffield) ; WINDSOR, Frank ; 
WIRE, Wilfred Travers. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 
shane revised charges for water supply made by the Metro- 

politan Water Board are frequently so onerous on pro- 
perty in the City of London that many owners have been 
tempted to sink wells of their own, and a full inquiry on the 
subject has been made and an exhaustive report presented 
by the Medical Officer of Health to the Court of Common 
Council, from which we extract the following :— 

The water suppled to the City of London by the Metro- 
politan Water Board is obtained from the following 
sources :— 

(a) The New River District (formerly the New River 
Company), the sources of supply being from Chadwell Spring, 
the River Lea, and eighteen chalk wells. (b) The Eastern 
District (formerly the East London Water Company), the 
sources of supply being from the River Lea, the Thames at 
Sunbury, and chalk wells and springs. 

The New River District embraces the whole of the City 
with the exception of a few supplies in the parishes of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, and St. Botolph, Aldgate, which are 
in the Eastern District. 

It will be seen that both districts are dependent for some 
part of their supply upon water derived either from the 
River Thames or the River Lea. Although every effort is 
made by the Water Board to ensure that the water supply 
under their control is free from impurity, the fact remains 
that no navigable stream, passing through thickly populated 
areas, should be used as a source of public water supply if 
other and better sources are available. 

In making these observations no condemnation of the 
Water Board’s methods is implied, but they bear upon the 
question under consideration. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, I concur 
in the conclusions of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Water Supply of 1892 :— 

“That the water as supplied to the consumer in London 
is of a very high standard of excellence and of purity, and 
that it is suitable in quality for all household purposes. We 
are well aware that a certain prejudice exists against the use 
of drinking-water derived from the Thames or the Lea, 
because these rivers are liable to pollution, however perfect 
the subsequent purification, either by natural or artificial 
means, may be; but having regard to the experience of 
London during the last thirty years, and to the evidence 
given to us on the subject, we do not believe that any danger 
exists of the spread of disease by the use of this water pro- 
vided that there is adequate storage, and that the water is 
efficiently filtered before delivery to the consumers.”’ 

It is the qualification in the last sentence that influences 
me in preferring a water that is of unquestionable character 
at all times. Even admitting that the citizens have no 
reason to take exception to the quality of the water sold to 
them by the Metropolitan Water Board, there can be no 
question that they complain bitterly of the charges levied on 
them for an indispensable element. It is therefore not 
difficult to account for the great increase in the number of 
artesian wells sunk within the City during the last two years, 
it being most unlikely that property owners would fail to 
avail themselves of a water supply of the highest quality 
lying beneath their feet. 

This method of obtaining a water supply in the City is 
by no means a novel one, since an artesian well, sunk at 


No. 20 Old Broad Street (formerly the site of the Excise | 


Office), is described in the Transactions of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, vol. 1, p. 155, published in 1836. 


1901, 1902, 1905, and 1907; two were sunk in 1903; and 
eleven each in 1908 and 1909. It will be seen that fourteen 
wells were sunk during the seventy-one years 1836-1907, the 
remaining twenty-two, or 61 per cent. of the whole number, 
being made in the years 1908 and 1909. 

With regard to their purity, Dr. Teed reports that :— 
‘“ The waters are highly pure so far as organic contamination 
is concerned, they are soft, but on the other hand they are 
somewhat saline. The total solids average 49 grains per 
gallon, whereas London water runs about 20 grains to the 
gallon. The London deep well waters contain fair amounts 
of bi-carbonate of soda and sodium sulphate, which I haye 
known to be a source of considerable trouble to steam 
raisers.”’ 

‘‘Lead and copper were absent in all cases.’’ 

Figures have been published in the Press claiming that, 
in consequence of the present high charges of the Water 
Board, great economy can be effeeted by sinking an artesian 
well and drawing water therefrom. 

An example which may be quoted is that of a large West 
End hotel which was paying 9001. a year water rate. A well 
and pumping plant was installed at a cost of 800/., and the 
total cost of running this plant, including repairs, has been 
found to be 200]. a year. Thus a saving of about 700I. 
appears to have been effected by a capital expenditure of 8001. 
It is obvious, however, that if the yield of water proves later 
insufficient for the intended service the Water Board’s supply 
will have to be laid on to the premises and the money sunk 
in the well written off as a loss. This leads to the con- 
sideration of the question of the fall of water level in the 
London basin, which is the geological formation upon which 
the City is situated. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in getting reliable 
information in the City upon this point. While it is 
generally admitted that the water level is falling, the rate 
of fall does not appear to be uniform. This discrepancy 
would probably disappear if the normal rest level of the 
water in each case could be determined with accuracy. 

In many wells the depth at which the water stood in the 
bores when completed can be obtained from the well sinkers, 
but except in those cases where a well shaft has been sunk 
before commencing the bore hole it is difficult to ascertain 
the water level at the present day. A disturbing factor it is 
impossible to eliminate, in making exact estimates, is the 
proximity of the wells to one another in the City, and the 
intermittent character of the pumping. 

In the City alone there are thirty-six of these wells in use, 
all being supplied with water from the same source. More- 
over, the Metropolitan Water Board largely tap the water 
supplies before it reaches the City, and there are now no 
less than forty-nine wells belonging to the Board drawing 
upon the water in the chalk. This depletion cannot be ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely without seriously affecting the 
interests of well owners. 

On this point the views of Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., 
F.R.S., taken from the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales in the first volume of the ‘“ Geology of 
London and part of the Thames Valley, 1898,”’ p. 508, may 
be quoted :— 

‘*In London and the neighbourhood the increased demand 
for water led to the increase in the number of wells and to 
the comparative exhaustion of the limited supply in the 
Tertiary sands. 
chalk, and new wells were made to that foundation, and the 
large quantity of water taken from these wells, amounting to 
several million gallons a day, has lowered the underground 
water level in the chalk under London until it becomes ques- 
tionable whether further well sinking in most parts is likely 
to be successful, though there are still overflowing wells in 
suburban spots.’’ 

Although, as I have pointed out, there are difficulties in 
measuring with exactitude the rate of fall in the water level, 
a fair approximation can be arrived at. 

Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliffe have kindly favoured me 
with figures relating to seventeen wells sunk in the Metropolis 
between the years 1883 and 1889. These show an average 
annual fall in water level of 3.18 feet. 


Measurements have been made at a well belonging to the 


Corporation of London sunk to supply water to several 
‘blocks’? of artisans’ dwellings in Stoney Lane, Hounds- 
ditch. 


(This well | 
became subsequently contaminated with polluted surface 
water, and a new boring was made, in 1908, on the old | 
site.) One well was also sunk in the City in each of the _ 
following years, viz., 1851, 1874, 1883, 1885, 1887, 1891, 1892, 


Many wells were therefore deepened to the 
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The late Colonel Haywood reporting on this well in 1893 
gave the normal water level at 123 feet from the surface. 
From recent measurements made under the direction of the 
City engineer it is shown that the level has fallen on the 
average 3.37 feet per annum. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there is an element 
of speculation in investing money in well sinking in London. 
In the first place, owing to unforeseen circumstances, they 
may be costly investments, the City well at the artisans’ 
dwellings referred to above costing no less than 5,610I., while 
the cost of pumping alone costs 53d. per 1,000 gallons. This 
is allowing for all contingencies except interest on capital 
outlay and depreciation of plant, &c. It must be pointed 
out, however, that this particular well was an exceptional 
case. Since it was commenced, twenty-three years ago, far 
less costly methods of construction have been generally 
adopted. 

The practice of commencing the well with a shaft upwards 
of 200 feet deep, and lining the same throughout with im- 
pervious material to avoid dangerous leakage from con- 
taminated surface water, and commencing the boring at the 
bottom of such shaft, is now rarely followed. The progress 
of the work on the City well was at times very slow, Colonel 
Haywood mentioning that 110 working days were occupied in 
passing through 5 feet 10 inches of conglomerated rock. 
Commenced in 1887, the well was not finished until 1891. 

Further, when the work is completed, the supply of water 
yielded may be so scanty as not to be worth spending money 
on pumping, labour, and maintenance. This latter has 
actually been the case in at least two cases in the City, but I 
have no means of knowing how many other wells in the City 
have been abandoned for the same reason. 

When the well at the Manchester Hotel, Aldersgate 
Street, was sunk in 1891 the water level was 133 feet from 
the pavement level. This distance was reported to be 172 feet 
on a Monday morning in May 1908, a drop of 39 feet in 
seventeen years, showing an average lowering of the water 
level of 2.3 feet per annum. 

Again, at a well sunk at Salisbury House, London Wall, 

in 1901, the water level fell 19 feet in seven years, or 2.7 feet 
per annum. 
In the course of the inquiry conducted by the Royal 
Commission on Metropolitan Water Supply, appointed in 
1892, many experts gave evidence regarding the falling of the 
water level in the chalk beneath London. Thus, Professor 
W. B. Dawkins gave an illustration of a well that had fallen 
18 inches a year for many years, and stated that beyond all 
doubt the water level was falling, but that the rate of falling 
was extremely irregular. 

Mr. J. Francis (chief engineer to the New River Com- 
pany) was of opinion that under London there was a fall of 
nearly 18 inches a year, and that he attributed the lowering 
of the water level under London to the increased pumping 
that had taken place under London itself. Mr. A. R. 
Binnie, chief engineer to the London County Council, said 
there had undoubtedly been a general fall in the water level 
in the chalk under London of about one foot per annum. It 
does not fall regularly, and there may have been rises at 
intermediate periods owing to wet weather. Further, that 
the quantity of available water in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the basin of the London chalk was becoming ex- 
hausted. 

This last view is not quite so disquieting as it appears. 
This falling of a water level does not necessarily lead to the 
immediate abandonment of a well. The simple expedient of 
lowering the pump will give the well a new lease of life, and 
as many well-makers put the pump 100 feet below the water 
level, the well will last for some years at the present rate of 
fall of water level. Further, by deepening the bore a well 
may give an increased yield. shee 

It hardly falls within my province to express any opinion 
as to the advisability or otherwise of attempting to secure an 
economical water supply in the City by means of artesian 
wells. As before stated, there must be an element of specula- 
tion in the matter, and the only persons qualified to answer 
the question authoritatively are geologists and hydraulic 
engineers who have made a spegial study of the subject. 

When it comes to the question of the quality of the water 
obtained from this source of supply there can be no doubt 
that it is of unquestionable wholesomeness, and that from 
the fact of its being very ‘‘soft,’’ it is better suited for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes than that delivered by 
the Metropolitan Water Board. 

In this connection I may fittingly conclude by quoting 
from the Report of the Rivers Pollution Commission pre- 
viously referred to :— 

“Of the different varieties of potable water the best for 
dietetic purposes are spring and deep well waters. They 
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contain the smallest amount of organic matter, and are 
almost always bright, sparkling, palatable, and wholesome, 
whilst their uniformity of temperature throughout the year 
renders them cool and refreshing in summer, and prevents 
them from freezing readily in winter. 

‘Such waters are of inestimable value to communities, 
and their conservation and utilisation are worthy of the 
greatest efforts of those who have the public health under 
their charge.’’ 


ACTION FOR NEGLIGENCE AGAINST AN 
ARCHITECT. 


N the Court of Appeal on Wednesday, June 8, Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Fletcher Moulton, and 
Buckley had before them an appeal by the plaintiffs in the 
case of the Guardians of the Poor for the parish of Leicester 
against Trollope, from an order of Mr. Justice Bucknill. 
There was also a cross-notice by the defendant. 

By their action the Guardians sued Mr. John KE. Trollope, 
the sole surviving partner of Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trol- 
lope, architects, of 28 Craven Street, Strand, for damages 
in respect of alleged negligence on the part of the defendant 
as architect to the plaintiffs, and for alleged breach of agree- 
ment to carry out certain work at Evington, in the county 
of Leicester. The plaintiffs appealed from an order of Mr. 
Justice Bucknill, whereby his Lordship directed that the 
action should be referred to an Official Referee, and refused 
to order that the question of the alleged liability of the 
defendant should be heard first and all other questions re- 
served. 

Mr. Trollope cross-appealed, asking that, in the event of 
the plaintiffs’ appeal succeeding, the venue should be 
changed from Leicester to London, on the ground that the 
matter had been much discussed in Leicester, both in the 
Press and on public platforms. 

It appeared that in 1900 the Guardians contemplated the 
erection of infirmary, epileptic, and imbecile blocks and other 
buildings at Evington, and, in pursuance of that scheme, 
entered into a contract on November 20, 1900, with the firm 
of Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope for them to prepare plans, 
specifications, &c., for the work and to superintend the 
erection of the buildings, the firm to be paid 5 per cent. upon 
the total outlay. Tenders were invited, and that of Messrs. 
William Moss & Son, Ltd., of Loughborough, accepted. 
After the final certificate had been paid, the plaintiffs dis- 
covered that dry rot had set in, and they claimed against Mr. 
Trollope on a contention that the firm were liable for damages 
for not having properly superintended the work. The defen- 
dant entered a denial of this allegation, and counterclaimed 
on a plea that, if the Guardians established their claim to 
damages, he was entitled to a similar sum, the defendant com- 
plaining of the manner in which the duties of clerk of the 
works had been attended to. It was to this source that Mr. 
Trollope wished to trace the cause of complaint. 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., was outlining the nature of the 
appeal on behalf of the plaintifis when, upon a suggestion 
from the Bench, he and Mr. Pollock, K.C. (for the de- 
fendant), had a consultation. 

Subsequently it was announced that an order had been 
agreed upon as follows :— 

‘« By consent, the case to be tried before a Judge alone in 
London, the question of amount not to be tried in the first 
instance, but in such a way as the Judge might direct, the 
costs of the summons and of the appeal to be costs in the 
cause.” 


© THE ILLUMINATION OF INTERIORS. 
LECTURE I.—PRINCIPLES AND DAYLIGHT 
ILLUMINATION. 


LECTURE under the above title was given last Wednes- 
A day evening at the Hast London College (University 
of London) by Professor J. T. Morris, M.LE.E,, and some 
very interesting facts were brought out. In his opening the 
lecturer remarked that although so familiar in a general way 
there is probably no subject on which so many erroneous 
ideas exist as on illumination. For instance, if the average 
person was given a piece of print to examine first in an aver- 
age lighted room and then in broad daylight, and asked to 
state how much brighter he considered the illumination in 
the second case was than in the first, it is probable that he 
would consider ten times as bright a very generous allowance. 
As a matter of fact, the number should be from 100 to 10,000 


times. Similarly, the huge variations which take place in 
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. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE.—Designed by Mr. H. Buu, Architect. 
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daylight are very little realised. As an example the lecturer 
showed a curve plotted from readings taken during the after- 
noon and evening of June 7 last, which would be considered 
an average bright day. When the sun was obscured for a 
short time the intensity of illumination fell off to one-third of 
its maximum value, while at 6.30 the light had only about 
zooth of its value at 1.30. It may be mentioned that at 
this latter time the intensity was about 3,500 candle feet. 

By 9 p.m. the light was not much more than 554,,th of the 
midday illumination. On the grounds being lighted up with 
are lights the illumination rose to 0.1 candle feet, which can 
be compared with the figures already given. Turning to the 
question of the ratio of indoor to external illumination, some 
interesting figures were given, obtained both at the East 
London College and in several well known buildings by Mr. 
Waldram. The latter showed that the intensity of illumina- 
tion inside to outside was :— 


In a new elementary school, desks 
Ordinary oftices, average gare Ae 
House of Commons, Speaker’s chair 0.0009 

¥ Ae members’ seats 0.0003 to 0.0007 
Charing Cross station, booking-hall .,. 0.0001 to 0.0003 


0.0025 to 0.008 
0.001 


These ratios will, of course, depend on the ratio of area 
cf windows to area of floor. The reasons for the eye being 
unable to judge these huge differences were then explained. 
It is partly owing to the contraction of the size of the pupil. 
The results of a number of experiments on this variation were 
given and illustrated by curves. 

The photometer used throughout the tests was that devised 
by Mr. A. P. Trotter, and the principle of the working of this 
instrument was explained and demonstrated by the lecturer. 
The next two lectures of this series (which are free) will be 
on ‘Illumination by Gas and Electricity,’? by Professor 
J.T. Morris, and ‘‘ Ilumination by Petrol Air-Gas,”’ by Pro- 
fessor C. A. M. Smith, B.Sc. 


THE RESTORATION AND RECENT DIS- 
COVERIES AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON, 


(Continued from last week.) 


| Fes the old views of the Guildhall which we have seen, the 

banners hanging from the walls were taken at the battle of 
Ramillies in 1706. There were sixty-three colours, and upon 
application by the Lord Mayor in November 1706, the Queen 
“was graciously pleased to declare she would bestow ’’ them 
‘‘ to be hung up in the Guildhall of this city,’’ and the Duke 
of Marlborough was invited to dinner. I have been unable 
to find the date of the removal of these banners, and all traces 
of them have, unfortunately, been lost. Although they were 
brought to the hall with much pomp and circumstance they 
have vanished—nobody knows when or where, 


eee eee 


You are no doubt aware that the work of restoring the 
porch to the Guildhall is now well in hand. The original 
porch, known as ‘‘ The Guildhall Gate,’’ was erected in 1425, 
and was very different from what we understand as an 
ordinary porch, for it was the full width of the Guildhall 
yard, about 63 feet wide ; it had two doorways in it, and was 
in part certainly three storeys high. The upper portion of 
the porch suffered considerably at the Great Fire of London, 
and was restored by Wren in 1669. He rebuilt the destroyed 
portions in a severely Classical manner, the central feature 
reminding one somewhat of Temple Bar. Below Wren’s work 
there were six of the original statues erected in the fifteenth 
century ; these were only removed when Dance’s front was 
erected in 1789, and they are traceable down to 1846, when 
they were sold for 1001. to a Mr. Henry Bankes, M.P. for 
Corfe Castle. I have tried to ascertain if they are still in 
existence, but up to the present I have failed to get any 
information. These statues are often confused with those 
from the Guildhall chapel ; these three are in the Guildhall 
Museum. 

The small doorway gave access to steps that must have led 
down to the crypt entrance, which was about 7 feet 104 inches 
below the level of the Guildhall yard at that date. T had an 
opening made to examine the foundations before commencing 
the present restoration, and was delighted to find one stone 
of the jamb of this original smaller entrance ; this is about 
2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 8 inches by 12 inches, and is deposited 
in the crypt and labelled. 

The original porch, with Wren’s alterations, was pulled 
down in 1788, a fact which is ever to be regretted. Dance’s 
porch was very nearly treated in the same way, and a modern 
porch erected by Sir Horace Jones, but let us be thankful that 
did not happen. He pulled a third of it down and died. 

For a moment let us consider Dance’s work. In the first 
place we must remember he was a very good architect ; he was 


one of the first Royal Academicians, and Professor of Archi-. 


tecture at the Royal Academy ; he was the architect for New- 
gate, a grandly designed prison, which unfortunately had 


to be pulled down a few years ago, as it was not suitable for 


modern requirements. Dance was trained on Classical lines 
and had studied in Italy ; it is quite clear to anyone that he 
had no knowledge of Gothic architecture, and he attempted to 
build a Gothic porch. The result is of the greatest interest 
to students. In the first place I know of no other attempt 
on his part to carry out Gothic work. What did he do? To 
begin with he was very careful that his building should be 
similar to the old porch as far as the line and extent of 
frontage were concerned. Next he divided his building 
into three parts, the centre portion being higher than the two 
sides. This, again, as far as we can tell, was following the 
lines of the old building. 
quaint in the extreme; it has an Eastern influence about it, 
and as we see it to-day it is a beautiful piece of colour. Horace 
Jones wanted to pull it down, and so did a few men recently, 


His design was well-balanced and 


oe 
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CREMATORIUM IN THE OLD CEMETERY AT CHRISTIANIA.—Mr, Oscar Horr, Architect. 


when the question of dealing with this part of the Guildhall 
was discussed last autumn. To me it seemed it ought not to 
be criticised solely from an esthetic point of view ; it is some- 
thing more than a piece of architecture, it has the right to 
be considered as a landmark in the City ; it has been repro- 
duced on menus, programmes, gold caskets, &c., which are 
to be found in all parts of the world ; it seems in a sense to be 
a trade-mark of the Corporation, and good architecture or 
bad architecture, it seemed to me a pity that the Corporation 
had allowed one wing to be pulled down for the purpose of 
exposing quite a modern casing to an old building. The 
architectural Press carefully considered the matter, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, Mr. St. John Hope, and Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A., wrote most valuable letters in favour of the 
restoration and against further mutilation. These letters 
were: laid before the Court of Common Council, and coming 
from such eminent men, they naturally had great influence 
upon the Court which decided in its wisdom that Dance’s 
work was not to be destroyed, but that the missing portion 
should be restored. The work is well in hand, and should be 
finished this autumn. 

The doorway to the room over the porch is part of the 
original structure, the brickwork, &c., around it has just been 
cleared away and the big splay exposed, the corbelling out has 
also just come to light. I traced the splay through the stone 
casing of the exterior of the hall, and the history of this part 
of the building is now clear. Originally the stairs were in 
the thickness of the wall, over them there was a big relieving 
arch ; the springer at the lower level is seen, this arch being 
carried right across the wall where the window now is. It is 
obvious there could have been no window there, such as we 
see to-day, and the line of the old wall is still distinctly seen 
at the top and at the bottom of the staircase, which was 
partly at the back of the fine entrance to the crypt. Ata 
subsequent date the window was inserted, and the wall 
thickened, but this meant infringing so much on the width of 
the stairs that they would become useless. Consequently the 
outer wall or face of the crypt entrance was mutilated and 
partly removed, and the steps, as existing to-day, were forced 
more to the south. This window was seen from the Guildhall 
Yard, and if Horace Jones had in view the exposure of the 
window when he pulled down Dance’s work, it is clear that 
he was bringing to light something very modern. The casing 
and old face at the back are now exposed, and I hope always 
will be. 

Until last summer almost the entire wall surface of the 
Guildhall was covered with a preparation of cement about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. This had been painted and dis- 
tempered, with the result that the sharpness of the mouldings 
had disappeared, and it was very difficult to distinguish 
between the original Gothic and the imitation work which 
has been carried out from time to time. I will be quite candid, 
and say that although as a casual observer I used often to 
enter the Guildhall previous to my appointment, with excep- 


; in London. 


tion of the porch I never considered the building genuine ; 
but as soon as I studied it I found out my mistake and I had 
small portions carefully cleaned off right down to the stone- 
work and these were inspected by members of the Corporation. 
This plaster and paint work is said to have been started in 
Wren’s time, the object being to paint the new stone used in 
restoration work after the Fire, and also the stone blackened 
by the flames, so that the whole should have what was con- 
sidered a pleasing and uniform appearance. When I first 
brought this matter forward I was asked if it was not a fact 
that portions of the stonework were damaged and greatly dis- 
coloured by the flames, and my reply was that as the Cor- 
poration apparently owned the only building in existence 
showing traces of the Great Fire of 1666, this was the very 
reason for showing the large number of visitors a sight unique 
That view was adopted and as you are no doubt 
aware, the work was carried out last August. The result is 
very interesting. We can see clearly the line of the old 
walls raised upon by Wren, we see the clean stone of the 
modern windows at a glance, the wheat is separated from 
the chaff, a stone building is on view in place of one of plaster 
and paint, so that he who runs may read. One point may be 
of interest : it was handed down by tradition that the Fire was 
most fierce along the eastern end of the southern wall; that 
tradition proved true, for that part of the old stone is blacker 
than any other portion of the Guildhall, and the contrast with 
the light grey of the west end of the north wall is very great. 

Two years ago the crypt was in a still worse state, and it 
was fitted up with gas pendants, common T pieces hung from 
the vaulting ; these have all been removed, the gas-stoves are 
going, and the whole crypt has been lighted by electricity. 
I wanted to get a strong and well-diffused light, but I did not 
want to use pendants ; I particularly wanted the vaulting to 
appear as it was in the fifteenth century, and any line of 
pendants must have formed a perspective to detract from the 
line of the main ribs of the groins. Consequently, I had some 
simple shaded lights made in the form of a scoop ; one is fixed 
on the wall in each bay. There is ground glass below and 
looking glass at the back, the light is directed upwards and 
the crypt has the effect of being lighted by reflected rays, for 
there are no burners to catch the eye. 

When Wren rebuilt the roof after the Great Fire he raised 
the walls as described by Richard Blome, who states :— 

‘The great hall being formerly in height up to the upright 
of the walls, not above 30 foot, which now are raised 20 foot 
higher on either side and at both ends, where there are fair 
windows, and eight large windows on either side, of 16 foot 
high each window, where there were none before, and over all 
the flat roof and platform leaded, with battlements abut it ; 
whereas before the roof did meet at the top as in common 


. buildings.’’ 


This refers to the storey with circular-headed windows 
which we have seen, and which remained until the present roof 
was erected in 1865. 
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A report made to the Guildhall Improvement Committee 
in 1864 (with reference to the side corridors below the circular 
leaded lights, which light the hall on both sides), states Ja 
‘“‘ The original windows still exist intact, by which light was 
obtained through the lateral walls of the hall, beneath the 
level of a continuous cornice covering a wall-plate.’’ These 
windows had been bricked up so as to provide convenient wall 
space upon which the portraits of twenty-two judges were 
hung, who settled disputes that arose in consequence of the 
destruction of property by the Great Fire. Their portraits 
were painted by Michael Wright; the price was settled by 


tender, 36]. being paid for each of them; the table used by’ 


the judges is still to be seen in the Guildhall Museum. These 
side windows were opened up in 1864, and all of them have been 
renewed ; the end windows have been hacked and cemented 
over outside and pieced inside, consequently the only window 
now to be seen as it was when constructed in the fifteenth 
century is the newly discovered window, which I deal with 
later. Again, with the exception of a certain amount of 
stonework in the lower portions of the buttresses, and small 
portions of stonework in other parts, no portion of the exterior 
of the great hall dates from the fifteenth century, while most 
of it is quite modern. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

HE American Architect (New York) has an interesting 
| account of the American Academy in Rome, by William 
Walton, with views of the various houses in which the 
Academy has been successively located, the Villa dell’ Aurora, 
the Villa Mirafiori, and the Villa Aurelia. Our contempo- 
rary’s illustrations include the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, by Mr. Dann Barber, a refined design based on Italian 
Renaissance, and several works by Mr. Valentine B. Lee, in 
and around Philadelphia. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) continues its illustra- 
tions of the Oceanographic Museum at Monaco. There is a 
scathing article on the vandalistic desecration of the Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon, by the display of vulgar advertise- 
ments. 

Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) describes and 
illustrates the new church at Aalesund, recently completed 
from the designs of Mr. Sverre Knudsen, which were selected 
in competition. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) is very new-arty this month, with 
a design for a private house in Buenos Aires, by Otto Schéntal 
and F. Perez-Sacre; a church at Bodenbach by Heinrich 
Ried, a ‘study’? by Karl Ernstberger, of the Wagner 
school, and some smaller domestic work. As a relief two 
views are given of barock doorways at Linz. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an interesting 
account of a series of tests on the permeability of concrete, with 
and without the addition of various substances intended to 
give waterproofing qualities. These were made for the Com- 
missioners of Sewerage of Louisville, Kentucky, under the 
general supervision of Mr. J. B. F. Breed, chief engineer, and 
Mr. Harrison, P. Eddy, consulting engineer to the Louisville 
Commission. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


Ashbins versus Ashpits. 

S1r,—I should like the opinion of and a few questions 
answered by the readers of your valuable paper on the above 
subject. 

Which do they consider the best system for removing house 
refuse under practical circumstances, and what has been their 
professional experience whether the present bin or the old 
covered ashpit is the most sanitary under practical circum- 
stances ? 

What is included in refuse? Are ashes, kitchen waste, 
lawn-mown grass, and refuse and rubbish after general spring 
cleaning, including old crockery, pans, mugs, &c. ? 

Are the Urban District Council or Corporation compelled 
by fet of Parliament to clear all refuse, including the above 
items ? 

I am of opinion that local authorities or corporations 


should clear all rubbish, whatsoever it may be, free of extra 
charge. 
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What is the law on this? 

How often are ashbins intended by law to be removed ? 

Ashbins undoubtedly are the most sanitary from the 
theoretical point of view if the bins are removed every 
morning. 

But when they are removed only once a week or a fortnight 
in some districts the bin becomes too full and overflows, and 
the remaining refuse is allowed to accumulate in sundry 
corners of the yard, which is worse than no bin at all, and 
therefore the old covered ashpit would have been the best. 

I have in my mind a district where the local authority 
refused to remove the garden refuse, &c. Burning it was the 
simplest and most sanitary, but it could not be done, as 
probably the individual would have been summoned for 
creating a smoke nuisance. 

Now what is to be done in a case of this kind ? 

Property and householders are greatly handicapped by 
theoretical sanitary improvements, and it would greatly 
simplify matters if corporations and urban councils would 
supply each householder and tenant with proper printed 
instructions as to how they require the refuse to be divided, 
and how disposed of and how often the bins and refuse will 
be removed. 

Theoretically.—I am in favour of bins. 

Practically.—Undoubtedly give me the covered ashpit. 
CLEANLINESS. 


The English Memorial to the Late King in Berlin. 


S1r,—The English colony in the capital of Germania are 
proposing to place in the vestibule of the Rathaus a bust of 
his late Majesty King Edward VII. It will be from the hand 
of Professor Oscar Alexander Young, who has been persona 
grata in the Germanic artistic centre since the Drei Kaizer 
Jahr (circa 1888) ; he is, by the way, a grandson of Captain 
Robert Benjamin Young, H.M.S. Entreprenante (cutter), 
which was at the battle of Trafalgar.—Yours, &c., 

The Britannic Atelier, L. Davis, Lieut. R.N. 

Kensal Green, W.: June 14, 1910. 


GENERAL. 


Tue British Government has decided to build new legation 
houses at Mexico and Sofia, at a cost of between 22,000]. and 
25,0007. each. 

Mr. 8S. Szcar, architect, has prepared plans for a new 
wing to the workhouse infirmary at Newton Abbot to accom- 
The plans have been approved by the 
Guardians, and will be submitted to the Local Government 
Board. 


A NEW museum is to be erected in Broad Street, Spalding, 


for the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, one of the oldest anti- 
quarian societies in the kingdom. There will be a museum 
on the ground floor, and a spacious library on the first floor. 
The cost is estimated at 1,5001. 

THe number of visitors to the Horniman Museum at 
Forest Hill, London, 8.E., last year totalled 207,304, an in- 
crease of 16,465 compared with the previous year. The 
London County Council have accepted an offer made by Mr. 
E. J. Horniman, son of the late founder, to provide a lecture 
hall and library, at a cost of about 4,5002. The hours of open- 
ing the museum have been re-arranged on the lines of the day- 
light saving system. On week-days between October and 
March, three hours of daylight have been substituted for three 
hours of artificial light; and during the other six months 
three hours of daylight take the place of one hour of (mainly) 
artificial light. The change has been appreciated by the 
public, as shown by increased attendances. 


Tue Heriot-Watt College committee of George Heriot’s — 


Trust recommend the Trust cordially to co-operate with the 
College of Art, Edinburgh, in the institution of a diploma 
in architecture, and to institute day classes suitable for archi- 
tectural students in mathematics, mechanics, descriptive 
geometry, geometric drawing, graphic statics, and mechanics 
of structures, the students to attend the evening classes in 
building construction and the allied subjects. It was ex- 
plained to the committee that the teaching can be undertaken 
by the existing engineering staff, with the exception that it 
will involve the appointment of an additional assistant in the 
mechanical engineering department, with a knowledge of 
architectural engineering, to devote his time from 8 to 11 a.m. | 
to the teaching of architectural students, and in the later hours” 
of the day to assist generally under Professor Stanfield. The 


salary for this post was fixed at 150/., and the clerk was 


directed to communicate with the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment for approval before making any appointment. ; 
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CITY OF EDINBURGH. 
NEW MARKETS AND SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 


N important addition to the number of modern 
abattoirs and catile markets in Great Britain has 
been made by the opening yesterday of new Markets and 
Slaughterhouses for the City of Edinburgh. For sixty 
years the Corporation of Edinburgh has had the monopoly 
of slaughterhouses under the provisions of the Edinburgh 
Slaughterhouses Act, 1850, but the slaughterhouses 
erected in consequence of this Act were not merely at a 
distance from the markets, but were in a crowded part of 
the city, and their removal has for many years past been 
recognised as essential to the improvement of the district 
and the adjoining area of the canal. The markets also 
were at a distance from a railway station, and had the 
further disadvantage of being scattered in different parts 
of the city. 

It was obviously desirable to get a site upon which 
the cattle markets, the auction marts, the slaughter- 
houses, the corn market, and the allied trades, which are 
more or less dependent upon the frequenters of these, 
could be concentrated and situated conveniently near a 
railway station, on both railways, with access by tram- 

_ ways to the city. There was great difficulty in obtaining 
| a site possessing these requisites, but at length, in 1901, 
certain lands at Gorgie were acquired by the Town 
Council as Governors of Trinity Hospital, and in the 
following year the Town Council resolved to feu these 
lands from the Governors of Trinity Hospital and to 
establish the markets and slaughterhouses upon a portion 
thereof, a site of about 25 acres in extent. 

The scheme includes (1) the slaughterhouses, (2) the 
building of the St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative Association, 
in connection with the butcher-meat or flesh department 
of their business, which is an extensive one; (3) the 
Corporation cattle market and accommodation connected 
with it; (4) ground reserved for future extension and for 
umplement stands or miscellaneous purposes; (5) a 
restaurant, with access roads on the north and south 
sides, leading to the cattle market in the rear; (6) the 
corn market, with a wide roadway to the north, separating 

the markets from the auction marts; (7) the extensive 
buildings forming the auction marts of Messrs. JoHN 
Swan & Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. Ox1ver & Son, Lid? 
_and (8) ground reserved in the meantime, and roads con- 
necting the Corporation markets with the private sidings 
and loading banks which are in course of formation on 
the east side of Chesser Avenue, connecting by private 
railway with the North British Railway at Gorgie. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, June 25. 


Royal Sanitary Institute : Provincial Sessional Meeting at Dublin. 
Second Day. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visit to Gullane. 
Wednesday, June 29. 


Rural District Councils’ Association : Annual Meeting at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


Tuesday, July 5. 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland: Summer Meeting at 
Douglas, Isle of Man. Closes July 8. 
Thursday, July 7. 
Society of Architects : Visit to Messrs. Ingham, Clark & Co.’s 
Works, West Ham. 


The cost of the new buildings may be approximately 
stated as follows :— 


Cattle Market £30,000 0 0 
Corn Market . 12,000 0 0 
Slaughterhouses 50,000 0 0 
Restaurant : F : (0008 00 
Chesser Avenue and Bridges . 7,000 0 0 
Railway Sidings . 20,000 0 0 
Electric Tramway . 12,000 0 0 

£138,500 0 0 


The buildings, so far as erected by the Corporation, 
have been carried out to plans prepared by Mr. Jams A. 
Wituramson, A.R.I.B.A. The drainage arrangements in 
the feuing roads have been made by Mr. J. WALKER 
SmirH, the Burgh engineer; and the construction of the 
roads has been carried out by Mr. Jamus Sim, City Road 
Surveyor. 

The slaughterhouses occupy the southmost of the 
various sites, and have along the south side the main 
line of the Caledonian Railway Company. In levelling 
the ground for the site it was formed at a higher level 
than the remainder of the areas by about nine feet, thus 
ensuring exposure to the fresh breezes from the west. 

With a view to embodying the latest ideas in abattoir 
planning, the Corporation appointed a deputation to visit 
the Continent, and this deputation on its return presented 
a valuable and interesting report on the whole subject. 

The buildings and appliances which are appropriate in 
Continental cities require considerable modification to 
meet local customs and circumstances. The new 
slaughterhouse buildings therefore, as now built, have 
been arranged and equipped to meet the views of the 
master butchers of Edinburgh, and it is believed they will 
efficiently meet the requirements of the trade. They have 
been constructed on clean and sanitary lines, with a 
thoroughly efficient system of drainage and water supplies, 
and are fitted up with the best type of machinery and 
appliances available. Ample ground has been reserved 
for future extensions, and the grounds have been laid out 
with grass plots, trees, and shrubbery by the City 
Gardener. 

The constituent buildings comprise the following :— 
Entrance lodge, superintendent’s lodge, lodges for gate- 
keepers, killing and cooling halls for large cattle, pig- 
slaughter hall, sheep-slaughter hall, tripery, dung house, 
fat searching house, boiler house, premises for condemned 
meat plant, &c., and premises for the treatment of blood, 
gut, and fearns. 

In addition there are restaurants and recreation rooms 
for male and female workers, and there is at present in 
course of construction a block of buildings intended for 
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the teaching of meat inspection to veterinary and other ‘ system of overhead. railways or tracking, which conveys 


students, including lecture theatre, bacteriological labora- 
tory, professors’ retiring room, place for the detention of 
diseased carcases, and the dressing of fallen animals. 

Private buildings have been erecteél by several hide, 
skin, and tallow companies and others. 

The whole of the buildings are built of brick of good 
facing quality, with dados on the exterior walls of salt- 
glazed bricks for cleanliness. All salient and re-entrant 
angles are formed of rounded or hollow bricks, or tiles, 
&e., right-angled junctions of walls and ceilings and floors 
being thus avoided. The roofs of the slaughter halls are 
of ferro-concrete. The large slaughter hall is a building 
300 feet long by 80 feet wide, divided lengthwise to form 
slaughtering and cooling halls. 

The slaughter hall is divided longitudinally into fifteen 
spaces of 20 feet each, thus giving room for two killers in 
each, or thirty in all. The spaces are separated from 
each other by ferro-concrete and tiled partitions about 
7 feet high, and the level of the top of these partitions 
is carried round all the walls of the hall as a tiled dado. 

The hall is hghted along its whole length by patent 
glazing, resting on louvred lanterns. Windows are also 
placed along both walls, those on the south side of the 
slaughter hall being clerestory lights, formed above the 
roof of cooling hall, the latter being at a lower elevation 
than the slaughter hall. 

Corresponding in length, and in the rear of the 
slaughter hall, are the pennages for cattle and sheep. 
These are of iron, and are covered with steel roofing and 
heavy corrugated sheeting. The lighting is by patent 
glazing on upright louvred lanterns. 

The cooling hall has the walls tiled the whole height, 
and is top-lighted on the north only. The hall is fur- 
nished with cubicles of vertical iron grilles nine feet in 
height, to contain the dressed carcases. These cubicles 
will be 10 feet by 15 feet, each having a self-locking 
sliding gate, and will be allocated to the master butchers 
as required. 
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The pig slaughter hall consists of a sub-division into 
pennage for the animals, space for slaughtering (which 
will take place on a bench about 2 feet 6 inches above 
the floor level), and hanging. The carcase is lifted by 
means of an iron gate or grille on the bench, and dis- 
charged into one of the seven scalding tanks with which 
the building has been fitted; from thence, after plotting, 
the carcase will be drawn on to scuttling tables, and 
thereafter will be treated and dressed. 

The roof of the slaughter hall is kept higher than the 
hanging space to permit of the steam and vapour escaping 
from the plotting tanks being carried off without penetrat- 
ing the latter. The construction and lighting is similar 
to the large animals’ hall. The centre part of the hall is 
furnished with overhead tracking. 

The sheep slaughter hall is in most respects similar in 
construction to the former, there being the usual lairage 
for the animals, and the slaughtering and hanging hall. 
Both buildings are specially fitted up for hanging the 
carcases after slaughter. 

The large killing hall is fitted up with an extensive 


the carcase after being dressed into the cooling cubicles 
and thence outside to the front of the cooling hall, where 
it is lowered by special lowering gear into the vans, 
lorries, &c. The overhead tracking couples up the other 
slaughter halls, and will ultimately be taken to cold 
storage and the meat-teaching block. The tracking is 
what is known as the twin-bar type, the carrying hooks 
being suspended to broad flanged carriers or trollies with 
ball bearings. There are fixed junction points, thus 
permitting the load to be conveyed to any part of the 
premises desired. The cost of this installation, including 
relative plant and machinery, is over 7,0001. 

From the boiler house, which is fitted with a double- 
flued Lancashire steam boiler, hot water is generated and 
supphed to all the buildings. This plant will cost about 
1,2001. 

Where carcases are unloaded: there are projecting 
verandahs, and in conveying carcases to the various parts. 
of the premises the tracking and machinery is covered 
by glass verandahs. 

The tripery is a large, well-lighted building, fitted 
with all the most modern appliances for the preparation 
of tripe, &c. 1t is arranged so that the material is 
received at one end, and after going through the various 
processes is turned out as a finished article at the further 
end and stored in water in large white enamelled storage 
tanks previous to delivery to the master butchers. 

The new cattle market covers an area twice as large 
as the present market in Lauriston Place. This gives an 
area of about 44 acres, but ground has been reserved by 
which other 34 acres can be added as business increases. 

The constituent buildings are:—(1) Markets and 
slaughterhouse superintendent’s office; (2) cattle and 
sheep pennage; (3) milch-cow byres for 240 animals; 
(4) auction sale ring; (5) premises for dealing with milk; 
(6) sheep dipping bath, foot bath and lairage in connec- 
tion therewith; (7) premises for generating hot water, 
&e.; (8) licensed drovers’ shelter ; (9) office and lavatories, 
&e.; (10) three implement halls. 

The cattle and sheep pennage covers a space of about 
7,000 square yards and provides for 800 head of cattle and 
6,000 sheep. This space has been roofed over with steel 
roofing, corrugated sheeting, and patent glazing, at a cost 
of 12,0001.- The remainder of the space for the exhibition 
and sale of cattle is in the open, with pennage at certain 
parts. 

The milch-cow byres have been constructed on very 
complete lines, the exterior walls having a glazed brick 
dado for cleanliness, the remainder of the walls being of 
brick and stone dressings with rough-casting. The hall 
is 174 feet in length by 80 feet in width. 

The roofs are of steel and slated. Both top and side 
lighting have been introduced, the former being by up- 
right lanterns and patent puttyless glazing. Ventilation 
has been specially considered, and steam heating has been 
arranged controlling the building in sections, so that the 
temperature can be regulated and adjusted to suit the 
varying number of cattle housed in the building. This 
arrangement is considered of great importance in the case 
of milch-cows, which are more delicate in their constitu- 
tion than other classes of cattle. 

The sale ring is at the east end of the byre and con- 
nected thereto. It is staged for the buyers, having a 
stout fence next the ring. The building is top lighted, 
is lined with glazed bricks, and is fitted with a rostrum 
for the auctioneers. 

Adjoining is an office for the dealers, having suitable 
lavatory accommodation. 

The corn market, which is situated at the corner of 
New Market Road and Néw Marts Road, is conveniently 
placed to permit of the business being carried on in con- 
junction with the cattle market, which adjoins in the 
rear. 

It is a stone-built structure, the front entrance being 
approached by means of a handsome loggia of Doric 
columns. 

The building covers a little less than an acre of 
ground, the extreme dimensions being 245 feet by 123.6 
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feet. The exchange hall is 165 feet by 92 feet 6 inches, 
and has a range of offices down each side and at one end. 
Stalls for merchants are placed along the walls. 

There are a large settling and business room, and a 
room of corresponding size for trade meetings. Four 
branch banks also abut on the entrance corridors. 

At the north-west corner there will be a postal tele- 
graph office, access to which can be gained both from the 
corn market hall and from the outside. 

At the south-west corner will be a series of telephone 
call offices, working through an internal branch exchange, 
which will give very ample telephone facilities to all parts 
of the markets, as well as to the Central Telephone 
Exchange. 

The hall has been arranged to give ample lighting, so 
that the inspection of sample grain may be facilitated. 
It is heated by means of steam radiators served from a 
steam boiler in the basement. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Corporation of Glasgow, in pursuit of their laud- 
able efforts to promote smoke-abatement in their city, are 
arranging to hold, from September 16 to October 8 next, 
an exhibition of the latest and most scientific devices in 
connection with smokeless heating and lighting, embracing 
the most up-to-date methods’and contrivances for the com- 
plete combustion of fuel, as well as the most modern 
developments in heating, lighting, and ventilation by 
means of gas and electricity. 


Turis method of education is pleasanter and goes fur- 
ther than the prosecution of offenders against the existing 
law, which is not altogether adequate for effective smoke- 
abatement. With respect to such prosecutions in Glasgow 
Mr. Prerer Fyre, the chief Sanitary Inspector for Glas- 
gow, states in his report for 1909 that convictions were 
obtained in forty-eight prosecutions, the average fines for 
first offences being 11s. 3d. and for second and subsequent 
offences 31s. 8d. The improvement in the factory 
chimneys previously referred to had been fully maintained 
during 1909. Highty-six improvements were effected in 
furnaces, and in twenty-six of the cases these consisted 
of the application of mechanical stokers in lieu of hand 
firing. Considerable complaint was made by citizens as to 
the nuisance caused by the heating of tar and asphalte in 
the public streets. Much carelessness on the part of the 
men in charge, in conjunction with the persistent use of 
coal in the furnaces, was the main cause of the nuisance. 
As a result of the Sub-Committee on Air Purification con- 
ferring with the heads of departments, particularly as to 
the desirability of burning gas coke, a considerable diminu- 
tion had been effected in the smoke produced. 


WE regret to have to announce the decease of Mr. 
T. J. Batnzy, who, only at the end of last year, retired from 
the position he had held for many years as architect to 
London’s educational authority, originally the School 
Board for London and latterly the London County Coun- 
cil. Mr. Baruey had brought the adopted type of London’s 
elementary schools, the central hall system, to as near 
perfection as seemed possible, and he has enriched London 
with many examples of excellent architectural design. 


THosE British delegates who, under the auspices of 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council, took 
part in the ninth International Housing Congress in 
Vienna, found the Congress in favour of the general 
acceptance of the principle that municipalities should 
undertake the building of dwellings for the working classes 
in default of adequate provision by private enterprise. The 
Englishmen stoutly upheld the superiority of the cottage 
type to the block of flats, and in this were supported by 
Professor Fucus, of Tiibingen, who has himself seen what 
is effected in our own country in this direction and its in- 
fluence on the family life of the artisan. It was, however, 
admitted by Mr. T. H. Mawson that the block building 


helps to make a city, whilst the cottage restricts a town of 
any size to the character of a village. 


Tue grand manner in town planning is, we fancy, im- 
possible of maintenance in Great Britain. The exigencies 
of modern improvement will never be allowed to remain 
unsatisfied, because they interfere with something that 
has been done in the past more or less architecturally 
impressive. Of this fact the action of the Governors of 
GrorGE Herior’s Trust in Edinburgh affords an illustra- 
tion. In connection with the plans of alterations proposed 
to be made by the Edinburgh School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy on the property Nos. 3 to 6 Atholl 
Crescent, the Clerk intimated that the Cockburn Associa- 
tion had requested the Governors to receive a deputation 
from the Association. It was agreed to receive the deputa- 
tion, who consisted of Professor BaLpDwin Brown, Mr. 


| 


James Bruce, Mr. Apam Satu, and Mr. GrorgeJ. Woop. 


Professor Batpwin Brown said the older buildings in the 
central part of the town were under the protection of the 
Town Council, and the Association considered that the 
examples of neo-Classic architecture in which the city was 


so rich were just as important in their way as were the _ 


older buildings. He emphasised the fact that the design 
of the buildings in Atholl Crescent was complete, each part 
balancing with another, and said it stood to reason if they 
altered the proportions, if they thrust out an excrescence 
or altered the sky-line, they would destroy the effect of the 
whole. The thrusting out of the large portico seemed to 
the Association to be an architectural enormity, especially 
as there did not seem to be any special use for it. The 
addition of an attic storey would break thesky-line. Every- 
body had the greatest sympathy with the work of the School 
of Cookery. All one wished was that it could be in a 
situation where it would be able to expand as it desired. 
It was urged that the application should be granted on 
account of the good educational work done by the institu- 
tion. That introduced rather a dangerous principle in 
regard to the conduct of public affairs, which might open 
the door in the future to a good deal which was very care- 
fully and scrupulously avoided by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. They asked the Governors even at the eleventh 
hour to step in and save that conspicuous monument of 
the great modern period of Edinburgh architecture. The 
Governors, in spite of this protest, resolved to confirm their 
approval of the plans of the proposed alterations, with the 
exception of the portico, the suggestion for which had been 
deleted from the design. 


Mr. T. C. Horsratu, in a letter to the Manchester 


Guardian, well points out the mistake that is being made 
in the starving of the Art Gallery Committee by the Town 
Council when he says:——‘‘ Art is for Manchester not a 
luxury. It is unquestionably a necessary of health, be- 


cause only by the help of art will it be possible to displace 


the drinking and gambling which are ruining us, body and 
soul, by modes of spending leisure time which will really 
re-create our almost exhausted powers. Every attractive 
picture, every attractive work of art of whatever kind, 
which the Art Gallery Committee buys and places where 
it can be easily reached by the mass of the people will do 
something to keep down the rates and to restore to the 


community the intelligence and the vigour of body and 


mind which will enable it to pay its rates.”’ 


Proressor Garstana, of Liverpool University, has 
last winter made some remarkable and interesting dis- 
coveries on the site of Merde, the ancient capital of 
Ethiopia. He has unearthed the remains of the famous 
temple of Ammon and the temple of the Sun, with the 
wonderful table mentioned by Hrropotus. Although 
rifling had occurred a few very beautiful jewels were dis- 
covered, and the Professor was able to correct some of the 
inaccurate descriptions of the Ethiopians given by 
HERopotus. 


Tue offer of Mr. Winu1am Banks to bear the cost of. 


erecting a crown on the Old Steeple of Dundee has been 
accepted by the Town Council in response to the fcllowing 
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letter from Mr. Banxs’s solicitors, which explains the 
matter clearly :—‘‘ As you are doubtless aware, about the 
year 1873, when the Old Steeple was restored, there was a 
proposal that the tower should have a crown placed upon it, 
and the architect, Sir Girpert Scort, drew a design for 
such a crown, photographs of the south-east view of which 
exist. The proposal to place the crown upon the tower 
was departed from at that time, but it has been raised on 
more than one occasion. We are now instructed by our 
client, Mr. Wituiam Banks, 3 Hyndford Street, to ap- 
proach the Town Council, and make an offer that if the 
Town Council will carry out the crowning of the steeple, 
Mr. Banks will provide the funds necessary for the pur- 
pose up to 2,5001., which was the sum the late Sir GILBERT 
Scorr estimated would be required to carry out his design, 
and which estimate has recently been confirmed to Mr. 
Banks by Mr. J. Otprip Scort, architect, London, Sir 
GinBERT Scorr’s son, who is familiar with the whole 
matter. On hearing that the Town Council are agreeable 
to the proposition and to the work being proceeded with 
forthwith, Mr. Banxs will furnish you with a letter of 
obligation from the Commercial Bank, Dundee, under- 
taking to provide the necessary funds up to 2,5001. for the 
work. Our client understands that your Council would 
employ Mr. Scorr as architect to carry out the work.’’ 


From the Dundee Advertiser we learn that, from time 
to time during the past few years, much has been done for 
the preservation of the existing ruins of Balmerino Abbey, 
and extensive excavations have laid bare much of the 
foundations of the walls and piers of the choir, transepts, 
and nave of the church. The whole edifice was about 
206 feet in length within the walls—a few feet longer, 
though of less width, than St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh. These operations have been carried out by the 
Hon. Morton G. Stuart Gray, proprietor of Balmerino 
—now Earl of Moray—under the advice and superinten- 
dence of Mr. F. W. Deas, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh. 
Among other things, it may be mentioned that the double 
‘doorway in the west front of the nave, which was 
formerly hidden by mounds of earth, has been opened up, 
and also a smaller doorway leading from the cloister 
through the west wall of the north transept. The chief 
portions of the existing buildings are the chapter-house, 


with its piers and partly vaulted roof; on its south side a 
vaulted apartment—the sacristy—and its doorway leading 
into the church; and on the north side of the chapter- 
house another vaulted apartment, which was evidently the 
slype, or entrance into the cloister. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

‘“‘ Simple Jewellery: a Practical Handbook dealing with 
certain Elementary Methods of Design and Con- 
struction, written for the use of Craftsmen, 
Designers, Students, and Teachers.’’ By R. Ll. B. 
Rathbone. (London:~ Constable & OCo., Ltd. 
6s. net.) 


E have read with pleasure Mr. Rathbone’s informative 
articles on ‘‘ The Artistic Training of a Jeweller ’’ and 
the processes of simple jewellery work in the Art Journal, and 
are glad to have them before us in book form with additional 
matter and illustrations, thus producing a manual of in- 
struction both in craftsmanship and in design of simple 
jewellery which is useful for the young professional jeweller 
as well as for the amateur who would make a hobby of 
jewellery work. True that the author’s teaching does not take 
the student very far beyond the limits of filigree work, but at 
least he gives some idea of the infinite variety of beauty that 
can be attained by the use of simple elements of wire and 
grains. The illustrations are combines of designs by the 
author and examples of old work, and the points in the teach- 
ing are elucidated by reference to both old and new examples. 
The technical processes of handicraft and the tools required 
in the making of simple jewellery are clearly explained, and 
so far as such processes can be taught from a book without 
personal instruction we fancy that a careful study of the 
author’s words, combined with patience in the practice of his 
precepts would enable any enthusiast to attain a considerable 
amount of skill in the fascinating craft of simple jewellery. 


‘“‘ Stresses in Masonry.’’ By Herbert Chatley, B.Sc. 
(Engineering). (London: Charles Griffin & Co., 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The study of stresses in masonry has been very generally 
neglected, chiefly by reason of the superabundant mass of 
material that considerations of esthetic fitness and exclusion 
of weather have led architects and builders to observe until 
the regulation of sizes has become traditional rather than 
scientific. 
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Hence the remarkable discrepancy that has arisen between 
the attention that has been given and the books that have been 
written on stresses in steel or even timber and those in stone. 
It does, however, sometimes occur even in masonry that the 
stresses in a column, a corbel, or an arch approach within 
measurable distance to the theoretically safe stress, and hence 
Professor Chatley has done good service to the architectural 
student in providing this little book which clearly explains 
the stresses that may occur in masonry and the methods of 
calculating them. The student will find that there are many 
important points that have not occurred or been previously 
pointed out to him, as for example the greater importance of 
the shearing stress in stone columns beyond the direct com- 
pression. Every architectural student therefore should read 
Professor Chatley’s book. 


‘‘ Papers of the Paint and Varnish Society, 1908-1909.’’ 
Edited by the Secretary. 

The papers read before the Paint and Varnish Society are 
full of valuable information and though some necessarily 
deal with the manufacture of painter’s materials, there is 
much that is useful to the architect in helping him to a know- 
ledge of the practical working of paint and varnish, materials 
that are perhaps more difficult of supervision than any others 
with which we have to deal. We should advise every architect 
to get a copy of this useful book. 


‘““The Sketcher’s Oil Colour Manual (Oil Colour Tech- 
nique).’’ By H. Macbeth-Raeburn. (London : 
Winsor & Newton, Ltd. _1s.) 


This is one of Messrs. Winsor & Newton’s shilling hand- 
books on art, and whilst it can scarcely teach the whole or any 
large part of the technique of oil painting it contains useful 
hints for the guidance of the amateur or the novice. The 
greater part of the book is in the form of an alphabetical guide 
to the nature of the various pigments ordinarily used and of 
the mixture of pigments that may be employed to render the 
appearance of definite objects, but reliance on such directions 
must be tempered by the author’s advice to the student to 
‘paint masses of colour and form as they appear to him.”’ 


‘ Engineering Construction in Steel and Timber.’’ By 
William Henry Warren. Second edition. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 18s. net. ) 


During the fifteen years that have elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition of Professor Warren’s book 
on ‘*‘ Engineering Construction in Iron, Steel, and Timber,” 
great advances have been made in the science of testing 
materials and in the accumulation of an enormous amount of 
data on the physical properties of the materials of construc- 
tion. Hence the second edition is considerably enlarged and 
partly re-written. American and Australian experience are 
brought into consideration, as well as the experiments and 
investigations of French and German authorities and British 
engineers and physicists. Thus we have brought before us a 
cosmopolitan field of view. Especially valuable are the 
modern results of experiments in the modifications in the 
limit of proportionality and the yield-point, caused by re- 
peated,stresses in steel. 

The author’s treatment of the subject of timber is largely 
based on experiments with American soft woods, and there- 
fore British students must be careful in their adoption of 
the figures given, but the short account of seasoning and 
preservation is universally applicable. 

Methods for the determination of the stresses in structures, 
the investigation of bending moments and shearing stresses, 
of influence lines and moments of resistance are well ex- 
plained, and in connection with these the effects of unequal 
and variable loading are excellently expounded. The book 
being intended primarily for engineers, much space is devoted 
to problems of bridge design, but the chapters on the stresses 
in roof trusses, and the strength of columns would be valuable 
also for architects. 


‘“ The Book of Decorative Furniture: Its Form, Colour, 
and History.’’ By Edwin Foley, Fellow of the 
Institute of Designers. (London and Edinburgh : 
T. OC. & E. C. Jack. To be issued in 17 parts at 
2s. 6d. net each.) 

A cheap book for the value that is given appears to be the 
book on decorative furniture, of which the first part has just 
been published by Messrs. Jack. The whole work is to 
contain reproductions of one hundred coloured sketches by the 
author and artist and one thousand illustrations in the text, 


The author states that in the colour illustrations he has aimed 
at ‘“‘the happy mean between an insistence upon detail, so 
exacting as to destroy the real appearance of the example, and 
an impressionist sketch expressing details so vaguely as to be 
void of informative value.” The same qualification applies 
also to the black and white illustrations, in which a somewhat 
conventionalised style of drawing is adopted, eliminating half- 
tones. 

The author’s aim is clearly to give a general view of the 
subject of decorative furniture as developed throughout the 
ages from the earliest work of Assyrian and Egyptian 
civilisations to the beginning of the nineteenth century. His 
book is therefore suited for the general public rather than 
for the connoisseur who is concerned with the minute differ- 
ences that distinguish the productions of schools and crafts- 
men closely allied in time. From this point of view the work 
seems admirably adapted to fulfil its purpose. 


“The Law and Practice of Rating and Assessment: a 
Handbook for Overseers, Members of Assessment 
Committees, Surveyors, and others interested in 
Rating and Valuation.’’ By Clarence A. Webb, 
P.A.S.I. (London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
7s, 6d. net.) 

This book makes its appearance at an opportune moment, 
when quinquennial valuations for rating are troubling many 
owners of property, and owing to a very general depreciation 
during the last four years, differences of opinion between 
owners and assessment committees are of frequent occurrence. 
Although the primary basis of valuation for rating may seem 
simple, the subject really bristles with difficulties from the 
multiplicity of points determined more or less satisfactorily 
by an appalling volume of statute and case-made law, and as 
some guide is absolutely necessary for both owners and 
members of assessment committees, not usually selected for 
their expert acquaintance with law, we welcome so clear an 
exposition of the law and practice as is given by Mr. Webb. 

The scheme of the book deals in separate parts with the law 
of rating, rating powers of local authorities, making and cor- 
rection of valuation lists, and valuation for rating. A [ist 
is given of the numerous cases to which reference is made and 
an excellent index gives every opportunity for looking up 
any particular point. Although a careful study of the book 
will furnish the serious and professional student with a 
thorough grip of the law and practice of rating and assess- 
ment, the effect upon an inexpert owner of property must be, 
we think, to convince him of the intricacy of the subject and — 
the desirability of obtaining expert assistance and guidance 
in his contest with an assessment committee. 


“Antiquity of Cremation.” 
M.S.A. 
3s. 6d.) 

If there are people, as Mr. Freeman suggests, who believe 
that the burning of the dead is a modern innovation, they 
will be convincingly shown to the contrary by this reprint 
of articles which have appeared in a trade paper. Instances 
are given of it from all quarters of the globe and from the 
heroic days of the Ihad. A check came with Christianity, for 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body was prohibitive of 
cremation. However, Mr. Freeman contends that present- 
day graveyards are the darkest spots in the purity of our 

Christian profession of hope in death. ‘“ Can anyone 

imagine,’’ he asks, ‘‘ a more dreary and pagan practice, and 

a less beautiful and Christian custom, than the incessant re- 

petition of the present burial symbols? ’’ It is to be inferred 

that the author can only tolerate cremation. If this is so 
he does not advocate his views very forcibly, for the. book is 
faithfully described by its title as ‘‘ Antiquity of Cremation 
and Curious Funeral Customs.’’ Many of the savage races, 
it appears, bury their dead, and generally to the accompani- 
ment of much ceremony. The author covers a very wide 

range, and must have been at great pains to collect such a 

considerable amount of (rather loosely arranged) information. 


By Albert C. Freeman, 
(London: Undertaker’s Journal Offices. 


‘““How are You? The Problem of Health.’ By L. 
Henslowe. (London: John Long, Ltd. 64d.) 


It used to be said that an ardent theorist who produced 
a book called ‘‘ How to Live to be a Hundred ”’ died very 
shortly after at the early age of thirty-five. Whether this 
be true or not, it brings out the fact that man may try as 
much as he likes to be master at all points of his destiny, 
and all to no purpose. But the author of ‘‘ How are 
You?” explains that the object of his book is not 


primarily to produce longevity, but rather to produce . 
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a physical fitness which will enable whatever span of 
life may be accorded to be spent in perfect health. His road 
to health must seem to many a steep and stony one, for the 
traveller along it has to be something of a Spartan. Yet the 
booklet is by no means full of impossible or even difficult 
counsel. The author’s essentials to longevity are (1) abun- 
dant pure air and deep breathing ; and (2) to abstain from all 
stimulants and narcotics, including alcohol, tobacco, tea, and 
coffee. Chapter VI. briefly deals with the house. The author 
is quite justified in protesting against the small window 
and low ceiling too often found in the modern artistic dwell- 
ing. He would like to see the former replaced by French 
windows reaching from ground to ceiling; while the hall, 
dining-room, drawing-room, and breakfast-room of the small 
house are rolled into one good-sized apartment, furnished 
only with well-designed necessities. All this has been tried 
before, and successfully tried too; and the author will have 
the sympathy of most architects. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL, MADRAS. 
W* illustrate this week the Memorial Building 
erected at Madras to the honour of Queen 
Victrorta, which has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. H. Irwin. 


BILLIARD ROOM, BRAMERTON, TULSE HILL. 

HE billiard-room, which forms an additional wing to 

the residence of J. F. Prrcivau, Esq., is built in 

brickwork faced with malms, the dressings being of 
Portland stone. 

Internally the walls are panelled in oak to a height of 

8 feet 6 inches, above which they are covered with pig-skin 

secured to grounds by large-headed brass nails arranged to 
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form a simple design. The plaster ceiling was modelled 
by Mr. Gmprrt Seatz. The general contractors were 
Messrs. St. Jonn & Sons, and the architects Messrs. 
Hauu-Jonzes & CumMInes. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ALL SOULS.—QUAD, SHOWING RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY. 


HIS illustration completes our series of views of All 
Souls College. 


RADCLIFFE LIBRARY, OXFORD. 

‘Tine first stone of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, was 

laid on June 16, 1737, and the building was opened 
with much ceremony in April 1749. Its founder was 
Dr. Joun Ravcwirre, the ‘remarkable English physician 
who was as indifferent to the feelings of royal patients 
as to those of anyone of the lower orders. He had gone 
to University College, Oxford, at the age of fifteen in 
1665 and got an M.A. degree seven years later. He 
commenced practice as a doctor in the University town, 
and almost at once made himself prominent by the 
originality of his ideas and by his method of treatment, 
which was often directly opposed to the prevailing theo- 
ries. He, however, was sometimes so startlingly suc- 
cessful that his reputation grew apace, and it was not 
.long before he came to London, where he won high fame 
and fortune and from whence he finally fled in disgrace. 
He remained all his life an enthusiastic college man. He 
gave a considerable sum for the rebuilding of the inner 
quadrangle of University College, of which he had been 
senior scholar, and the work was completed in 1719. 
Queen Mary’s statue is to be seen over the entrance 
gateway in High Street, and that of Dr. Rapciirre 
faces the quadrangle. But his greatest bequest was that 
of 40,0001. for the erection of the Radcliffe Library (first 
called the Physics Library), together with its endowment 
of 1501. per annum for a librarian, 1001. per annum for 
repairs, and 100/. per annum for the purchase of books. 
The work was not begun for some years after his death 
on account of the stipulation in his will that the building 
should not be proceeded with until his two sisters, to 
whom he had left generous annuities, had died. All the 
trustees were able to do in the interval was to purchase 
piecemeal such parts of the sites as had been mentioned 
by Dr. RapculFFe in his will. 

A design was prepared by Hawkesmoor for the 
building, but it was never realised. The work was 
entrusted by the trustees to James Gipps. About the 
time of its completion the architect brought out his 
‘‘ Bibhotheca Radcliviana’’ as a complete account of 
the library. The book is illustrated with twenty-three 
large copper plates by Fouprinigr, and of these the text 
is descriptive. In his dedication to the trustees GipBs 
says :—‘‘ I must in justice say that in all business of this 
sort in which I have been engaged I never observed a 
trust discharged with greater urbanity, integrity, and 
candour during the whole time I had the honour of 
serving you from the laying of the foundation stone of 
this fabric to its finishing. And all persons employed by 
you therein do honour you for your punctual payments 
and great diligence in seeing every part put in execution 
with honesty, economy, and equity. I wish you may be 
a pattern to posterity to follow your laudable example 
on any occasion of a like nature.’”’ 

Frrcusson thinks that Grsss cannot be congratulated 
on his choice of a circular or domical form for the pur- 
poses of a library. But he adds that, if his employers 
were willing to sacrifice the lower storey wholly for the 
sake of giving height to the building, and if they approved 
of a form by which hardly more than half the possible 
accommodation was obtained, Gipps perhaps was scarcely 
to blame for the choice made, seeing that it enabled him 
to produce one of the most striking and perhaps the most 
pleasing Classical buildings to be found in Oxford. Frr- 
GUSSON concludes by saying that its great fault is that 
nothing in the design in the least degree indicates the 
purpose to which it was to be applied, and that even 
after all the sacrifices had been made for effect Grpps 
had to introduce two ranges of windows between the 
columns. He considers that the proportions of the whole 
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are good, the details appropriate to the places and well 
drawn, so that the monument has a monumental and 
elegant look of which its architect might well be proud. 

A more detailed account is given by Professor R. 
BuoMFiELp in his ‘‘ History of Renaissance Architecture 
in England.’’ He says :—‘‘ The design consists of a great 
rotunda with a rusticated plinth, above which are sixteen 
piers of engaged Corinthian columns carrying a con- 
tinuous entablature and a balustrade with pedestals and 
urns above the columns. The great sweep of the un- 
broken entablature and the genius of conception displayed 
throughout this building show Gipps at his best had 
some of WREN’s happy faculty of designing in the grand 
manner. Set back a distance of 17 feet 6 inches from 
this balustrade comes an upper circular storey which 
forms the drum of the dome. This storey has eight 
buttresses 5 feet thick, with a cornice pedestal and urns 
above the buttresses. . . . The buttresses to the drum of 
the dome come between the pedestals above the lower 
order instead of opposite them; a complete variation on 
conventional design fully justified in perspective. The 
general plan is exceedingly simple. An oval staircase 
reaches the first floor, and small newel staircases in- 
dicate that the galleries are run round the circular spaces 
beneath the dome. Grpss’s inferiority to WREN is evident 
in the interior of the building. The drum of the dome 
starts from an unbroken entablature on modillions, and 
the arcade under this entablature is circular in plan, with 
the result that the arches are inwinding and the mitres 
to the return to the entablature are violently exaggerated. 
Moreover, the pilasters to the drum are out of propor- 
tion to the small Ionic order of the arcade below; and 
ARTARI’s plaster work is rococo and florid to the last 
degree. . . . WREN’s influence is evident in the general 
design of the Radcliffe Library, and, in fact, it is very 
probable that Gress took his idea from WREN’s design 
for the mausoleum of Cuarues I.’”’ The architect him- 
self was apparently very proud of his building. In the 
‘“* Bibliotheca Radcliviana ’’ ‘"GrpBs thus describes the 
interior :—‘‘ Plate B is the plan of the library over the 
stone porch, consisting of two circles one within the 
other. The diameter of the inner circle, which supports 
the cupola, is 48 feet, but the extent of the diameter of 
the outward circle, against which the presses of the books 
are placed, is 83 feet 6 inches. When you stand in the 
centre of the room you see the bookcases through the 
seven great arches of the inward circle, which book- 
cases are curiously framed of right wainscot and their 
mouldings underneath carved. The room where they 
are placed is of a circular form, going from one round 
staircase to the other, 15 feet broad and 12 feet high, 
raised 6 inches above the floor of the middle circle and 
floored with right wainscot boards all laid to the centre 
of the building. Its ceiling is handsomely adorned with 
fretwork and the whole room lighted by seven windows. 
The floor of the middle circle is paved with Portland 
stone intermixed with red Swedish stone drawn from 
several centres.’’ He says in another place that it was 
first proposed that the pavement should be in black and 
white marble, but this was rejected as being unsuitable, 
“ because the air condensing, occasioned by its hardness, 
(which commonly, though improperly, is called sweting) 
it makes the place damp, especially where no fire is kept, 
and is fitter for churches, porticoes, common hall, and 
passages than a library.’’ 


In the series of Church Art Handbooks which Henry 
Frowde is publishing, a second volume of ‘‘ Wood Carvings 
in English Churches,’’ by Mr. Francis Bond, is nearly ready ; 
this deals with stallwork, chairs, and thrones. A third volume, 
for church charts, almeries, organ cases, doors, alms and col- 
lecting boxes, is in preparation by Mr. P. M. Johnston; and 
a fourth, relating to bench ends, poppy heads and pews, is 
being prepared by Mr. Alfred Maskell. In the same series 
will be issued ‘‘ The Architectural History of the English 
Monument,’’ by Mr. James Williams, A volume uniform 
with these handbooks, now being prepared by Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson, is entitled ‘‘ Military Architecture in Eng- ~ 
land.’’ 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday, June 20, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair. The proceedings were opened by a special 
general meeting, when the following resolution was 
adopted :—‘‘ That this meeting, summoned in accordance with 
clause 22 of the Charter, hereby confirms the resolutions passed 
at the special general meeting of June 9, viz. :—-(1) That the 
Council be empowered to purchase all the shares in the Archi- 
tectural Union Company not now in the possession of the 
Royal Institute. (2) That the Council be empowered to pay to 
Mr. Edward Freeman the sum of 1,2501. in compensation for 
the eventual loss of his office as secretary of the Architectural 
Union Company.” 

Mr. Henry T. Hare (hon. secretary) announced the decease 
of Mr. Matthew H. Holding, of Northampton, who was elected 
an Associate in 1881; and of Mr. Thomas Jerram Bailey, 
elected an Associate in 1881 and a Fellow in 1893. Mr. Hare 
mentioned that Mr. Bailey had only survived by five months 
the resignation of his appointment as architect to the Educa- 
tion Department of the London County Council—an appoint- 
ment which he had held for twenty-five years. A vote of con- 
dolence was passed to the relatives of Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., read a letter from Sir William 
Emerson in which he offered to the Institute a sketch-book that 
had belonged to Mr. William Burges, and which Sir William 
had purchased at an auction. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


Mr. Ernest Grorce, A.R.A., president, in his address 
said:—We have the privilege, and at the same time 
the important trust and responsibility, of electing a 
recipient for the Royal Gold Medal; it is destined 
for one who by his life has advanced the art of 
architecture either by. building, by writing, or by re- 
search. The last presentation was to Dr. Arthur Evans, in 
recognition of his valued contribution to our knowledge by 
- the unearthing of Knossos, throwing light on an early phase 
of architecture. To-day it is the accomplished architect and 
- man of letters that is chosen by his brother architects, with 
Royal approval, for the distinction of the King’s Gold Medal 
for architecture. Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, upon finish- 
ing his University course, became the pupil of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, thus beginning his career in the heat of the Gothic 
revival ; and he acquired a knowledge of the medizeval methods 
of building which has served him well, for I think the Gothic 
inspiration is felt in most of his works, though they may be 
clothed with forms or detail of other origin. Mr. Jackson is 
an artist of strong individuality, with an intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of material, and he has helped much to bring 
together the several arts ; he was an active member of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, of which he was some time master. Mr. 
Jackson has had the satisfaction of making his impress 
especially on one city, with which his name will always be 
associated. Oxford, almost unique in its survival as a medi- 
eval city, was bound to move with the times, and we might 
have feared the result of changes that must come. But, by 
good fortune, the modern growth of that city has been generally 
under wise direction : the spirit of the old has been preserved, 
while there is freshness, originality, and beauty in most of the 
schools and colleges that have risen in our own time, and that 
harmonise happily with the works of the pious founders, and 
for very much of this work Mr. Jackson is responsible. He is 
a Royal Academician, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and an Honorary Fellow of Wadham, Oxford, while Cam- 
bridge has just honoured him with the degree of Doctor. He 
has a secure place among men of letters ; I think his first book 
appeared nearly forty years ago, and it has been followed from 
time to time when he had wisdom to impart. 

As architects we are glad to honour those among us—a 
small minority—who can set forth our aims and explain our 
cause to a world that has been rather heedless of our art ; when 
wrongs have been contemplated Mr. Jackson’s voice has always 
sounded clear. Architectural education is a matter in which 
he has always taken keen interest, and he has been a valued 
member of the Board of Architectural Education. His interest 
in this education is not limited to the architect ; he would 
have the principles of our art understood once more by the 
craftsman, the builder, the employer, and the public; then 
we architects would be forced to do only our best. I hope most 
of us feel, as I believe Mr. Jackson does, that the advance- 
ment of architecture is of vastly more importance than the 
prosperity of the architect. 

Mr. Jackson has made repeated visits to the Nearer East, 
especially to the Balkan States, where he has studied the 
Romanesque in its home, acquiring such intimate knowledge 


of the traditional mode of building that the Dalmatians sought 
his help to build the campanile of their cathedral at Zara. 
Of the many works of Mr. Jackson, I suppose the Examination 
Schools at Oxford stand out most distinctly, and we remember 
the interest they caused at the time of their building, in- 
augurating in some respects a fresh departure. To Mr. Jack- 
son we owe modern buildings for Brazenose, Lincoln, Corpus, 


_ Trinity, Balliol, and Hertford, the new Radcliffe Library, 


Somerville Hall, the City High School, and the High School 
for Girls ; also the restorations of the Bodleian Library, St. 
Mary’s and All Saints churches. At Cambridge we owe to 
him the new Law Library and Law School, as well as the Sedg- 
wick Memorial Museum amongst other buildings. From the 
same hands we have the restoration of many precious relics, 
among them Eltham Palace, Great Malvern Priory, Bath 
Abbey, Christchurch Priory. His also is the anxious work of 
maintaining Winchester Cathedral against the threatenings 
of underground forces. We might make a long list of churches 
built or restored, as well as of important additions to Eton, 
Westminster, Rugby, Harrow, and most of the seats of learn- 
ing—a grand record of scholastic work which at the same time 
is scholarly work, and which will always be honourably 
associated with the name of Thomas Graham Jackson. He 
will gratify us now by coming on to the list of Royal Gold 
Medallists, and allowing me the honour, in your behalf, of 
placing upon him the blue riband of our calling. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., after receiving the blue riband 
and medal, said he was certain he need not say how deeply 
sensible he was of the great honour just conferred on him. To 
an artist no appreciation can be so welcome as the apprecia- 
tion of his brother artists. Architects lived indeed on the 
patronage of the public, who on the whole were able to form 
a right estimate of the merits of those whom they employed. 
The public were perhaps too liable to be influenced by fashion 
and blind obedience to be always right at the moment. They 
were certainly more likely to be shocked than pleased by any- 
thing in the way of originality. It was therefore rather to 
the judgment of those who followed the same calling as him- 
self that the artist looked for due appreciation of his work. 
It is the knowledge that he has secured this in spite of his 
many shortcomings that gives value to any honour conferred 
on him. Mr. Jackson said that he was particularly touched by 
the fact that the Institute had bestowed its highest honour on 
one who was not only not a member of their Society, but on 
one who at times had been even an opponent of their policy— 
an opposition, however, that had never caused any interrup- 
tion of the friendly relations between them. He had received 
many kindnesses from the Institute ; he had in the past been 
nominated by their Presidents for competitions, and he had 
often listened on their invitation to able papers. He rejoiced 
to think that the matters on which they differed were in very 
small proportion compared with those on which they agreed. 
He had to confess that he still remained a hardened unbeliever 
in the possibility of discovering an artist by a process of 
examination. But however much they differed on those points 
he felt sure that they were all equally devoted to the art which 
they professed, and equally anxious for its interests. Archi- 
tecture should not be called the greatest of the arts, for in true 
art there was no “ greater ’’ and no ‘‘ less ’’—the only distinc- 
tion being between good and bad. The one claim that he made 
for architecture was that it is the only necessary art, and as 
such it must always be of supreme importance to human 
society. It had been compared to frozen music ; it might also 
be described as the poetry of construction. It resembled poetry 
by the varied and indescribable manner in which it affected the 
mind. Everyone remembered certain lines of poetry which 
touched them in some unaccountable way, and awakened a 
thrill within them which they found it very hard to explain ; 
yet that very passage might leave another lover of poetry quite 
untouched. It was the same with music—some cadences may 
move a soul to ecstasy which leave another unaffected. And 
so with architecture. It appeals to different people in different 
ways, and to the same people differently at different times. To 
his mind the most sympathetic interior he knew was that of 
Exeter Cathedral, and he had often tried to explain to himself 
why it was so. It was as impossible to say why certain lines 
and proportions, certain arrangements of void and solid, 
certain refinements of detail should awaken a feeling of 
pleasure as to say why certain sensations will leave us un- 
moved. To an architect this is poetry; for architecture 
touches in an especial way the poetic sense. A poet. is a 
creator, a maker, whatever his material may be, whether words 
or bricks. It is his power of doing this that distinguishes him 
from other men, and that power can never be imparted where 
it does not exist. Like the poet, the artist must be born and 
not made. There is no use in encouraging a young student 
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who has not within him that power. He was therefore glad to 
see that in the scheme put forward for the education of young 
architects it had been suggested that the students who showed 
no special turn for art should be advised to take their abilities 
to some other pursuit. More fortunate than other men the 
calling of an architect is not only his means of livelihood, but 
also his supremest pleasure. The architect must indeed be 
unfortunate who cannot leave behind him some work that will 
do him honour. 

Mr. Joun SLATER said that as that was the last time on 
which their present President would occupy the chair (and 
perhaps as an old member of the Institute he might interpolate 
a feeling of regret that that was perhaps the last time in 
which the chair would be occupied in that room), he knew they 
would not be satisfied unless they passed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ernest George for the way in which he had occupied 
the chair during his tenure of office. It was no secret that Mr. 
George had had a great deal of hesitation in accepting the 
post, and it was only after a good deal of persuasion that he 
was induced to occupy it. He hoped that Mr. George would 
never regret having taken that step, and that he would carry 
away with him many pleasant recollections. They could 
claim that in one branch of architecture England held the 
palm, and that was in domestic work. There would therefore 
be something lacking in the history of the Institute if a man 
so eminent in this branch had not been on the list of Presi- 
dents. The annals of the Institute would be the poorer if it 
were not for those addresses by Mr. George which are replete 
with common sense and excellent advice, and which were en- 
livened by a quiet play of humour which is the President’s 
own. These were positive merits; but there were what he 
might call negative merits which had-been equally estimable. 
Mr. George had individual views, and he had known how to 
press them at Council meetings ; yet he was essentially a man 
of peace, to whom polemics were distasteful. With regard to 
the personal relations between Mr. George and the Institute, he 
will carry away with him the heightened esteem of those who 
knew him before he occupied the chair, and he had made for 
himself a warm place in the minds of those who did not. 
While speeding the passing President, he would like to express 
his satisfaction that Mr. George will be succeeded by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, and also to express a hope that the latter will 
have a happy and successful year of office. 

Sir Aston Wess said that as he had had the honour of 
speaking the first words of welcome to Mr. George, it was ap- 
propriate that he should say the last at the time when he was 
leaving, and to express their great obligation for the work 
that he had done as President. It was understood when Mr. 
George took the chair that he had some hesitation as to the 
way in which he would occupy it. But no one else had the 
least hesitation in the matter. They were proud to think that 
so distinguished an artist had been at the head of affairs for 
the last two years. Sir Aston said that as he was no longer 
in the firing-line he could not claim to have seen Mr. George 
in the Council meetings, or with his coat off in the arena as 
had been suggested, so that he had nothing to say on that 
side. But he did know that as Mr. George was leaving the 
chair he was leaving behind him an aroma which will always 
be pleasant to those who follow ; an aroma of kindliness and 
sympathy and of good humour and good feeling. Mr. George 
had made no enemies, and only won friends; while at the 
same time he had always done his duty. He begged to second 
the motion that the very best thanks of the Institute should 
be given to Mr. George for his notable services as President. 

Mr. Ernest Gores, in replying, confessed that he had 
accepted the presidency feeling that it was not in his line at 
all. It had been a great pleasure to him to be associated with 
men who were giving their time for the common good of the 
profession. He also had to thank the very efficient staff, more 
particularly their secretary. He was convinced that the Insti- 
tute was doing very useful work. Before he accepted office he 
had not realised how much quiet work there was to be done, 
and how many important things occurred. Mr. George said 
that he had tried to do his best according to his lights, and 
that he would like to thank everybody for their help. It 
was pleasant to know that he was being followed by a man 
like Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


Tue Christian Science Society, Swansea, have purchased 
a site on Walter Road for a church and lecture hall ; the latter 
13 to be built immediately. The cost of the buildings when 
complete will be 10,0007. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, 
F.R.I.B.A., Swansea, has been appointed the architect to 
carry out the work. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON 
HIGHWAYS. 


By ‘ Viator”; 


II.—_THE STRAND. 


N an article contributed to the columns of The Architect, 
I we ventured to criticise the art of Fleet Street in what 
purported to be a humorous vein; but it is possibly prefer- 
able to exchange this for a style at once thoroughly serious 
and seriously thorough, as-being more in accord with the 
claims of architecture. It is necessary also to bear in mind 
that any criticism, however honest it may be, must insensibly 
be slightly tinged—we would not say tainted—by the personal 
tastes of the critic ; but after conceding that point, it is hoped 
that the general tenor of what follows will be accepted as the 
result of carefully based and impersonal views. 

In the short walk between Trafalgar Square and Chancery 
Lane, a most heterogeneous display of frontages meets the eye 
of the spectator, more varied, we surmise, than can be pro- 
vided by any other main artery of the metropolitan system. 
In our view, this is preferable to the co-ordinated architecture 
favoured on the Continent, though it may be granted that 
such a view is one of individual nature; and yet, there is 
reason in this preference, if only on the plea of consulting 
various individual tastes, for co-ordinated architecture can 
appeal merely to those who are adherents of the particular 
style, whilst the English method endeavours to provide at 
least a modicum to satisfy all tastes. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the Strand was 
‘‘improved ”’ under the artistic guidance of John Nash and (at 
a later date) of Sir James Pennethorne. Modern commercial 
stress has caused those improvements to be unavailing and a 
modern scheme is in slow process of development ; the result 
is displeasing, pending the completion of the scheme, the 
varied widths between curbs and building lines proving offen- 
sive to the eye and obstructive to the traffic. But we dread 
the day when further widenings shall entail the disappear- 
ance of some of the old frontages that possess a merit apart 
from their antiquity. Regard, for example, Nos. 229 and 230 
on the south side, near the Griffin; their picturesqueness 
arises undoubtedly from the simple art displayed in their 
design, and not in any degree from age, which would merely 
provide antiquarian value. The Gteat Fire spared these and 
a few other still-existing premises; in days of pretentious 
design the sight of these two facades is restful in the extreme. 
In the march of progress, however, the coved overhanging 
superstructure of the one, and the angular bay of the other 
will doubtless disappear. There are many old buildings still 
left in the Strand, some ante-dating, others post-dating 
A.D. 1666, but the mere age of them causes no quickening of our 
artistic pulse. Coutts’s old premises possess nothing but the 
historic interest ; on the opposite side of the thoroughfare, 
however, next the Adelphi theatre, and over against the 
Tivoli theatre, there stands a building whose interest is at 
once antiquarian, historic and architectural—in the days 
when Cromwell protected England the house was occupied 
by that eminent Jew, Menasseh Ben Israel, whose efforts 
brought about the readmission of the Chosen People into the 
land of Liberty, to the reciprocal advantage of both. A 
curious old fagade is this, with its oddly variegated symmetry, 
with the well-projected bays and cornice, the latter finely 
coke the egg-and-tongue and the modillions standing out 

oldly. 

It is but a few years ago that a critic on architecture had 
to proceed on the lines of lamentation for the lost glories of 
the past in view of the then existing state of poverty of design. 
We may be thankful that the nadir is receding from view (the 
imperfect simile may be condoned), and that words of praise 
can be accorded to the current architectural trend, not merely 
to selected buildings. Bearing this in mind, it may perhaps 
be the best method of treatment to discuss the buildings with 
some regard to their period of erection, and this method brings 
next under our notice three churches, whose interest archi- 
tecturally is due in the main to one architect, viz., James 
Gibbs. The church of St. Clement Danes is, we grant, the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren, for the most part, and very 
indifferent too, the sole feature that we can commend as out 
of the common and as at all pleasing being the hemispherical 
domes over the wings flanking the tower ; the latter, which 
provides the attraction towards this building, is the work of 
Gibbs (a.p. 1719), and the attraction is justified by reason of 
the good proportion, varied unity, skilful design, and pleasing 
adornment. And these criticisms are equally due to the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand (a.p. 1714-17)—a gem, some of 
whose facets are perhaps imperfectly cut, but none the less a 
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gem ; the tower, it is true, suffers when viewed (or more cor- 
rectly the spectator suffers when viewing) from the north, as 
the stages look so attenuated and contracted ; but the architect 
is not to be blamed really, as the north and south aspects 
were not designed for observance from a distance, as may be 
seen by viewing the tower from the south side of the Strand, 
no unpleasant effect resulting. We must grant that the 
extravagant use of broken pediments and the elaboration of 
niches never intended for occupation are deplorable, here as 
on St. Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere, but in other respects 
we doff our hat to the church for all its merits, amongst which 
the segmental colonnaded portico raised on nine steps is 
notable. The ornament, too, is pleasingly varied—the Ionic 
order being used for the ground storey, and carried up as 
Corinthian, with composite inter-columnar treatment for the 
window-cases. The carved panels on the piers of entrance 
gateway are reminiscent of the ubiquitous Grinling Gibbons 
(obiit 1721). Space will not permit of exhaustive treatment 
of the merits of this church, and in passing to the considera- 
tion of St. Martin’s (erstwhile situated in the Fields) the 
same inventive genius is apparent here as in St. Mary’s; less 
elegant than the latter, it is true, yet there is a sterling 
solidity about St. Martin’s that has its own merits. This 
church (1721-26) was evidently designed for a more open site 
than either of the two previously discussed, and we may justly 
take pride in the magnificent colonnaded portico that stands 
so nobly on its broad flight of steps at the west ; we object to 
the restless cutting-up of the window architraves by means of 
projecting blocks and voussoirs, but the church in general is a 
fine instance of early eighteenth-century architecture. 

The present situation of St. Mary-le-Strand is different to 
what it originally occupied, the cause of removal being the 
high and puissant Protector, the Duke of Somerset. This 
nobleman desired to erect for himself a palace on the banks 
(i.e., the Strand) of the Thames, and to this end he laid 
violent hands upon various properties—principally ecclesias- 
tical—amongst these being the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
which was subsequently rebuilt on its present site.* The new 
palace reverted to the Crown after Somerset’s attainder, and 
after various vicissitudes the property subsequently known 
as Somerset House was appropriated by Act of Parliament 
for the purposes of Inland Revenue and the Navy. Sir 
William Chambers was called in, in the year 1775, to prepare 
a scheme for new buildings and for embanking the Thames, 
and for fifteen years (1776-91) matters proceeded, Chambers’s 
original estimate of a quarter of a million sterling for a com- 
plete building being exceeded for merely a portion of it to 
the extent of 50 per cent. Sir Robert Smirke and Sir James 
Pennethorne respectively added to and completed the build- 
ings, but we are here concerned only with Chambers’s Strand 
block. The severe criticisms to which the new buildings were 
subjected in contemporary journals were as inappropriate as 
the milder animadversions of recent years. The work exhibits 
the qualities of restraint, good proportion, dignity, and a 
quiet suitability that should secure for it our hearty approval. 
It is true that the ornamentation might have been increased 
without raising a charge of overloading, but Sir William 
Chambers was satisfied to gain his desired effect otherwise. 
The sole adverse criticism we would offer is in respect to the 
illogical and tame equality of the three arched openings ; the 
carrlageway entrance should assuredly have been treated on 
the same generous principles as might be seen in the old City 
Gates, though it may be that the architect did not wish to 
lessen the apparent importance of the wings, devoted to the 
Royal Academy of Arts (on the right), and to the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies (on the left). 

An architect whose work commands respect—the late 
Edward M. Barry—has helped to adorn the Strand with two, 
nay with three, buildings, one being merely a replica of Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross erected at the village of Charing, but forming 
(whether in the original or in the copy) a very interesting 
spectacle for passers-by. Charing Cnoss Hotel is expressive 
and dignified, and is also one of those buildings, too few in 


* The other properties seized were part of the church of St. 
John of Jerusalem ; the tower, cloister, charnel-house, and chapel 
on the west side of St. Paul’s Cathedral; the episcopal 
palaces of Chester, Llandaff, and Worcester, and the Strand [nn 
(Chancery). Westminster Abbey is said to have escaped only 
by means of the Chapter making contributions to appease the 
Duke’s rapacity. An anecdote is related of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
appointed shortly after the depredation; he remarked that as 
the land was denied him he was only Bishop of ‘“‘aff”’ (half). 
The palace was commenced in 1549, Somerset being executed 
a few months later under a warrant of Edward VI., and his 
property was seized by attainder. 


number, of such a quietly satisfying aspect as to receive 
approving notice without fixing the attention. The same 
criticism applies to other work by Edward Barry—a notable 
member of a notable family. We may instance Cannon Street 
Hotel (which is outside the range of this article’s criticism) 
and the premises in the Strand for the Art Union of London. 
The latter has a pleasing facade, but is subject to certain 
animadversions—(1) that there is at least a tendency towards 
excess of ornament ; (2) that the rustication should, by pre- 
ference, not be carried up the whole height of the facade ; (3) 
that the spandril figures give the effect of slipping away from 
their uncomfortable perch. But the fagade is quite archi- 
tectural in the best sense of the term, and a specially satis- 
factory feature is the carved tympanum over the entrance. 
Lettering at a great height is always to be deprecated as a 
wasted effort, and the motto ‘‘L’Union fait la force’’ on 
the architraves of the second-storey windows is barely read- 
able, only submitting itself to the diligent searcher. 

The Temple Bar Memorial—the dragon rampant—calls 
for passing notice. The griffin (as the figure is generally 
called) is disproportionately large for its pedestal, and the 
latter is not sufficiently subdued in treatment, the best portion 
being the base with its simple contows and quiet bronze 
panels. Some slight idea as to whether it is or 1s not an 
architectural improvement upon the old barrier may be 
gained by the gilded likeness of Temple Bar projected from 
the facade of the restaurant of that name. A journey to 
Theobald’s Park might result in a comparison with the actual 
structure re-erected there by Sir Henry Le Meux. But refer- 
ence having been made to Temple Bar Restaurant, we may 
express our strong approval of this facade, the inset bowed 
treatment over shop level, varied again near the roof hy a 
concave sweep, being distinctly attractive. The old-style 
shop front is good; and if objection is taken to the use of 
Labrador granite as providing too great a contrast in tone 
with the white stone superstructure, there is no desire to 
insist too strongly upon the criticism. 

The next buildings that demand our notice are the Law 
Courts, the great Mid-Victorian failure in regard to appear- 
ance, acoustics and convenience. That it is a monument to 
Mr. G. E. Street’s personal activities we all know, as also 
that it is evidently the work of a man whose knowledge of 
Gothic was only equalled by his love for it. But we cannot 
profess to admire these buildings merely because a large 
number of the British public admires them. The screen wall 
is distinctly good, the clock and stair towers are very passable, 
and the ironwork is satisfactory ; but it is curious in the 
extreme that of the various phases of Gothic, Street failed to 
use the only one that was suitable, and that is the Perpen- 
dicular style We regret too the parsimony that we must sup- 
pose dictated the use of red brickwork in combination with 
stone for the eastern wing, and for the eastern wing alone. 
We may contrast these buildings in regard to the dubiety with 
which a stranger might view them as to their purport with 
the fine expressive Central Criminal Court, the outcome of 
the late Mr. Edward Mountford’s genius. It is interesting 
to note how often buildings contrast unfavourably with those 
designed. by the late Alfred Waterhouse, and this is one 
more instance, the Gothic office-block of New Court being a 
magnificent scheme and tending all the more to cast into the 
shade the Law Courts on the opposite side of Carey Street. 
Much of the detail of Street’s work is naturally of a high 
order, but we are justified in objecting to buttress-supported ~ 
square (or other) bays. We will hope that the Law Courts 
extension in Strand Park will make some amends for the 
defects of the original building. 

Nine big hotels, if not more, within this one short thorough- 
fare, are but a sign of the times, a sign too that meets with 
the approval of those architects who make a specialty of this 
class of work ; and within the last few years the Strand has 
been very much transformed by the erection of these palaces 
for a floating population. We wish to draw attention to four 
hotels—one truly not in the Strand, but at present forming 
one of the features of the thoroughfare, as there is but waste 
and desolate land between it and the Waldorf Hotel; the 
others referred to are the Savoy, the Gaiety, and the Strand 
Palace. 

The Savoy and Strand Hotels are instances of the success- 
ful employment of Carrara ware, whilst the Gaiety and 
Waldorf are stone-fronted to satisfy the requirements of the 
London County Council. Whereas the green bands on the 
chimney stacks of the Savoy are an eyesore, the green Doulton 
ware used for the main entrance of the Strand Palace Hotel 
is very effective. As Gandy-Deering’s fine Exeter Hall facade 
had to disappear, we may be glad to have such an adequate 
substitute as is here provided. Carrara ware (Doulton ware) 
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has an effect of interfering with architectural design ; this is 
to an extent to be noted in the Savoy Hotel, but the narrow 
frontage of the Strand Palace has been well managed, both 
in regard to decorative ornament and colour treatment ; the 
dull green massed around the entrance is very different in 
effect to the green bands before-mentioned. 

But the Savoy Hotel is good design, with its shallow con- 
tinuous bays, its circular domed angle blocks and its re- 
strained use of decorative ornament, and the low-crowned 
wide-spanning arched entrance to courtyard is very effective. 
The historical interest of the site of this hotel is set forth in 
a series of panels, to which reference should be made. Before 
leaving the subject of Carrara ware, reference may be made 
to Romano’s Restaurant, situate opposite the Hétel Cecil ; 
the buff faience there used as a facing is as practically useful 
as Doulton ware, but is thoroughly inartistic and uninterest- 
ing. The Hotel Cecil itself does not merit notice, merely sup- 
plying unrealised possibilities. 

For the sake of disposing of the hotels, the chronological 
sequence has been temporarily set aside, and in reverting to 
the Gaiety Hotel we are setting back the hands of the clock 
very considerably—such a commonplace structure! until the 
eye travelling upwards reaches the sculptured frieze, which 
must not be too closely examined for significance, but must be 
accepted as sounding together with the well-projected but 
insufficiently deep cornice a pleasant note of relief. And 
this brings us to the last hotel of which we desire to take 
notice in this article. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son may be heartily congratulated upon the satisfactory 
design that they have evolved for the Waldorf Hotel; if a 
colossal order may be held justifiable anywhere, it may be 
certainly welcomed here. The detached Ionic columns run- 
ning through three storeys are varied in the pavilionated 
wings by Ionic pilasters. The elevation is well-proportioned, 
and it is to be regretted that such a fine building should be 
lowered by possessing such an extremely silly series of carved 
frieze-panels ; no plea of precedence or custom can render 
them pleasing. The completion of the Waldorf block by a 
theatre wing at either end, whilst satisfying the artistic sense 
in the method of treatment, is to be deprecated here, as else- 
where in Shaftesbury Avenue, where two theatre exteriors are 
replicas on either side a central block for the sake of artistic 
symmetry. No two theatres, no two buildings ought to pre- 
sent an exact presentment of each other. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the Gaiety 
Theatre, which hasbeen not inaptly dubbed the ‘‘New Bailey.’’ 
We are aware that in this building and the adjoining hotel 
there were limitations in the way of the architects’ freedom 
of treatment ; but assuredly the latter might have been less 
unsatisfactory. The theatre is a mass of massiveness—Blun- 
derbore unredeemed by any graces, except such as may be pro- 
vided by the loggia treatment ; for certainly the green bands 
of the ground storey provide no redemption. The dome is 
very unpleasing, and the crowning figure of Fame is un- 
steadily poised in appearance upon her golden ball, though 
as she possesses wings, the importance of a gravity-support is 
minimised. 

This building, intended as a home of light opera, and so 
far from expressing its purpose, may be contrasted to its own 
disadvantage with the new premises for Coutts’s Bank, occupy- 
ing the site of the old Lowther Arcade. The banking estab- 
lishment has an historical reputation to preserve and an 
everrpresent business importance to make manifest, and it 
would be more than pardonable to express all this by a severe 
exterior. But Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson has produced a 
building that, discarding severity, has been satisfied with 
restraint, with a result wholly pleasing. Objection may be 
taken to the projecting voussoirs of the semicircular arches, 
and it would have been an improvement if the columns to the 
window-cases had been left plain instead of being rusticated. 
The Doric recessed entrance is good, and the recess carried up 
through first and second storeys gives a pleasing variety to 
the fagade. There is a fine cornice and attic over all, and the 
discerning public may be congratulated on the exchange of an 
indifferent arcade for such a fine bank. 

What shall we say of the Morning Post buildings? If we 
represent it as a huge architectural sham, it is a crime that is 
too common nowadays, and by repetition it renders each 
criminal less criminal than would otherwise be the case, and 
we may add that similar limitations may have affected the 
design as in the case of the Gaiety Theatre and Hotel. If the 
theatre possesses a bloated dome, no such charge can be 
levelled against the dome over these buildings, for it is meagre 
in the extreme ; indeed, the whole building acts as a foil to the 
theatre, though we fear the latter is not in a condition to 
benefit as much as we would desire. 


But a contrast may be more advantageously instituted be- 
tween the Morning Post offices and Mr. H. T. Hare’s design 
for the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution—a contrast wholly to the disadvantage of the 
former, for Mr. Hare’s building can stand upon its own posi- 
tive merits. How very skilfully he has dealt with the concave 
sweep, where the Morning Post treatment is quite ineffective. 
The Institution offices form one of the finest of modern build- 
ings ; there is artistic regard for light and shade, proportion, 
mass and ornament. It is an interesting feature and one 
worthy of note that with very little actual ornament there is 
an effect of a highly ornate building ; but perhaps this is due 
to the groups of sculpture (the vivid sculpture, as it may 
well be termed) and the mezzo-relievo figures over the first 
floor. The sculptured figures seem to lack merely the colour 
of life to be enabled to leave their posts, for the breath of life 
they seem to possess already ; indeed the figures on the angle 
of the building are uncomfortably vivid in effect for the spec- 
tator’s peace of mind. Broken-based pediments are deplor- 
able, but the broken-flanked pediment at the angle looks well 
in this instance. The angle treatment might have been advan- 
tageously carried somewhat higher, but these are at least 
trifling in view of the effect of the whole building. 

The vivid and well-modelled sculpture contrasts favour- 
ably with the groups upon the Gladstone Memorial opposite 
the Institution offices. The bronze figure of the statesman is 
very dignified, and the pedestal itself is good, but the groups 
are very spiky and restless in effect. We have but two more 
buildings to which we desire to refer. The offices of the 
British Medical Association situated near Charing Cross 
raised a small tempest of discussion at the time of their com- 
pletion, for it seems that Mrs. Grundy was wofully perturbed 
at what she saw when she applied powerful field-glasses in 
order to view the sculptured figures along an upper storey of 
the block. Let us at once say we consider the outcry unneces- 
sary, for the morals of ne’er an individual will be vitiated by 
the ghastly sculpture offered to inspection, and the whole 
building is vapid and uninteresting to a degree, and quite 
unworthy the name of architecture. 

It is with some pleasure we approach consideration of the 
last building that we propose to discuss, as we fear that this 
article may be considered tediously drawn out, though we 
might well have extended it still further by considering other 
buildings. The offices of the Government of Victoria (Aus- 
tralia) have an interest that may be mentioned in passing, 
namely, that they are the first erection on the waste land 
facing the Strand, the land made desolate by a costly scheme 
of improvement, for which the recoupment is being so long 
deferred. Mr. Alfred Burr, the architect, has produced a 
very architectural building, wherein a great dealof the expected 
effect lies dormant, pending the completion of the block by 
an eastward extension ; in fact, these offices form but the 
narrow western wing of the whole scheme. The co-operation 
of Mr. Norman Shaw was invited by the London County 
Council, and his artistic powers are in evidence here as they 
are elsewhere in London, but the main credit is due to Mr. 
Burr. As the building is at present, the heavy cornice under 
the gable does not look well, but in the finished scheme it will 
serve to carry through the lines of the heavy entablature over 
a colonnade. Still, it would have been an improvement had 
the cornice been omitted here, for it is a misplaced feature as 
1t stands ; a light string-course would have been much better. 
Again, the arched window-treatment of the ground storey is of 
insufficient importance ; in other words, it is not properly 
proportioned to the superstructure. But the whole concep- 
tion is fine; and day by day, as we pass along the Strand on 
the way to our office, we eagerly scan the vacant site to see 
whether a board has been erected announcing the approaching 
erection of the centre and east wing of a block of buildings 
that will still further help to roll away from our country the 
reproach that we are but a nation of shopkeepers, with our 
eyes nailed to our ledgers and a soul dead to the claims of art. 


SS 


R.1.B.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
OCTOBER 10 TO 15, 1910. 
HE exhibition committee would be glad if architects and 
others possessing drawing or models illustrating town- 
planning design, which they would be willing to lend for ex- 
hibition, would send particulars thereof to the undersigned 
at as early a date as possible. 

The space at the disposal of the committee being limited 
they are unable to accept illustrations of buildings other than 
such as have a definite connection with the subject of town 
planning. Joun W. Srmpson, 

Secretary-General of the Conference, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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THE ILLUMINATION OF INTERIORS. 
LECTURE II.—LIGHTING BY GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


HE second lecture of a series on the ‘‘ Illumination of 

Interiors,’’ was given at the East London College (Uni- 

versity of London) under the above title, by Professor J. T. 
Morris, M.1.H.E. 

The lecturer stated that before coming to the subject pro- 
per, he wished to correct a mistake which had crept into the 
last lecture on the subject of ‘‘ Daylight.’’ The Trotter photo- 
meter used for the tests was graduated on the assumption that 
the light from all parts of the sky was the same. This is by 
no means the case, and from direct experiments carried out 
by the lecturer since the first lecture, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the figures given last week for outdoor illumi- 
nation should be divided by about five. This for instance, 
would make the maximum intensity of light on a bright 
summer’s day of the order of 3,000 to 4,000 candle feet, not 
17,000 to 18,000, given previously. Similarly the average 
ratio of inside illumination to external illumination should 
be about 0.01 instead of 0.002. Coming to the lecture proper 
the lecturer first summarised the methods of using gas and 
electricity in various types of lamps. Referring to the first 
method of illumination the lecturer pointed out the vital 
importance of calorific value. In testing a Keith high-pres- 
sure burner under identical conditions in East London and 
North London, the candle power in the latter case was over 
fifty per cent. more than in the former. On the question of 
intrinsic brilliancy (i.e., candle power per square cm. of 
illuminant), some interesting figures were given for different 
sources of light. Comparative figures were:—Arc lamps 
16,000 candle power per square cm., Tungsten lamp 
150, high-pressure gas 25, carbon filament lamps 16, &c. Any- 
thing more than, say, five is very trying to the eyes if viewed 
direct. Hence Tungsten lamps and high-pressure gas lamps 
especially should never be viewed directly. The question of 
fluctuation of source was next discussed, and a large number 
of figures and curves exhibited to show the variation of light 
on the electric railways and tramcars of London. This fluc- 
tuation, which is far greater than generally imagined, is much 
greater on some railways than others, and much worse where 
carbon lamps are used rather than metallic filament lamps. 

Speaking of the general distribution of the light in a room 
a curve was exhibited from special tests, to show that in one 
case where an arc lamp was employed the effect of lowering the 
lamp was actually to decrease the light where it was most 
required, although the illumination immediately below the 
lamp was, of course, considerably increased. The final lecture 
of the series on ‘‘ Petrol Air-Gas,”’ by Professor C. A. Smith, 


B.Sc., will include a working exhibition of several plants by 
leading makers. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
N Saturday, June 11, nearly thirty members of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects visited Peover Hall, near 
Knutsford, Cheshire, under the leadership of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor. By the courtesy of Sir H. S. Mainwaring, Bart., 
arrangements had been made for the members to be conducted 
through the Hall and adjoining buildings. The main portion 
of the Hall, a red brick building of Georgian date, is hardly 
an inspired piece of work, although it has a very simple and 
effectively treated staircase. The large Elizabethan wing, 
however, containing a huge kitchen and five upper rooms, 
is of the most delightful charm ; the lovely colour of the old 
brickwork and stone, the fine stone mullioned and transomed 
windows, the grouping of the chimneys and sharply pointed 
gables, all contribute to an effect of the utmost beauty. It 
was this portion of the group of buildings that figured most 
prominently in members’ sketch-books. The stables are ex- 
tremely interesting, especially the earlier block containing 
Jacobean stalls sumptuously adorned with oak columns and 
the characteristic strapwork of the period. The adjacent 
church contains in the side chapels some fine tombs of the 
Mainwarings. Mr. Isaac Taylor was the leader. 

On the Tuesday evening following, a large number of 
members visited Middleton, and inspected two elementary 
schools, by Messrs. Edgar Wood & Sellers, under the guidance 
of Mr. Sellers. While it is quite the usual thing nowadays to 
find elementary schools planned with every requirement and 
convenience, duly supplied with good lighting and proper 
aspect, it is rarely that one finds these qualities combined with 
So serlous an attempt at fine architectural expression as in 
the case of the Elm Street and Durnford Street schools. At 
Elm Street the treatment of the entrance court, with groined 


cloisters at the sides and a semicircular sweep of low buildings 
in front of the central hall, and the striking treatment of the 
interior of the central hall and its fenestration are the out- 
standing features of a remarkable design, while at Durnford 
Street, where the plan is on more usual lines, the building 
towers up in great masses the dignity of which is immensely 
enhanced by the severity and restraint of the design. 


THE RESTORATION AND RECENT DIS- 
COVERIES AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


ONSIDERABLE interest was taken by the Press and by 
the public in the discovery last autumn of the one and 
only original and complete window in the great hall. It 
has been stated that the discovery was ‘‘ accidental,’’ as 
if a plumber wanted to fix a waste pipe, and cut into the 
walling and found some fifteenth century work, but there was 
nothing in the slightest degree accidental about it. 

The hall had just been cleaned, and you can now distin- 
guish between old stone, new stone and cement with the 
greatest ease. Here is a slide showing the window in question 
and also the adjoining bay which has a blind arcade into 
which a bronze memorial has been fitted. The bay, at the back 
of which existed the window, presented an almost identical 
appearance ; the centre portion was divided into three parts, 
but there was this difference, the mullions of the bay in front 
of the old window were of cement and those of the bay con- 
taining the statuary were of stone. At first I naturally 
thought that the stone work in one bay had been damaged by 
the Great Fire and made good in cement, the adjoining bay 
being taken as a model, but a close examination showed that 
the main moulding that runs around the opening has a per- 
fectly smooth face at the points of junction with the tracery. 
Now, had the entire original tracery been stone, the moulding 
would, in all probability, have been rough and indented, show- 
ing fractures at those points. This was the first indication 
that there might have been no tracery when the building was 
erected. I followed up this idea by having a small hole 
4 inches by 4 inches made at the side of the moulding ; had 
the stone been embedded in the wall, and formed portion of 
a continuing wall, it would probably have been somewhat 
rough, and certainly would have had the return face at right 
angles to the main face. Instead of that it was smooth and 
splayed. This showed at once there was a recess of some sort 
in the original structure; the small opening was driven 
through until the jamb of the window appeared, then the 
whole of the brick and cement filling were removed and the 
window appeared as you see it on the screen. It seems that 
the window had twice been blocked out, for just inside it and 
at the back of the recess there had been fixed some wood 
framing ; this had been lathed and plastered, and then at a 
subsequent date, in front of this lath and plaster work, the 
brick filling had been inserted so as entirely to block up the 
recess, and make the face level with the wall adjoining. 

The recess opposite was treated in exactly the same way, 
but here the window was found much mutilated. I hope, how- 
ever, it will be restored as soon as accommodation can be found 
for the occupants of the office at the back of it. 

After the discovery I naturally referred to old plans and 
views. I find one window is shown upon a plan prepared 
about 1750, but there is no trace of a record of the other 
window. 

With regard to the south window this has received further 
attention, and the brick wall on the outer side has been 
removed. 

Without doubt this is an extremely interesting window. 
In the first place we find the two window seats, one on each 
side of the opening ; these are frequently seen in early domestic 
work, and fine examples exist at Stokesay and Alnwick, but 
no examples exist as far as I know in ecclesiastical work. 

The next thing to notice is the right-angled rebate formed 
for the shutters. A similar rebate exists in the windows in 
the crypt. At the lower portion of the window the old hooks 
can be seen on which the shutters were hung. There are no 
traces of any hooks to the upper part, so probably these lower 
shutters were about 2 feet 2 inches high ; but apparently the 
upper part of each window had a movable shutter similar to 
those frequently fitted to shop windows ; each of these rested 
on the hinged shutter below, and holes in the stonework above 
were probably used for the insertion of a wood shutter-bar. 
When we see stout stay bars and stanchions for protection 
the use of the shutter seems unnecessary, but we must also 
consider at the same time the glazing. In the western part of 
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the crypt there are no signs of any glazing, and the shutters 
were necessary as protection in bad weather. But when we 
see, as in the great hall, a groove in the stone for glazing, 
stanchions and also shutter rebates, then it would seem that 
either originally there was no glazing and the shutters were 
necessary, and the glazing subsequently added, or else the 
shutters were used as we use blinds to-day. 

Now with regard to the glazing, in 1422 the executors of 
the great Dick Whittington glazed some of the windows of 
the great hall, and also of the Mayor’s court. In 1643 certain 
aldermen were instructed to examine the windows and have 
them destroyed if they considered ‘‘ the pictures and figures 
in the glass windows within the Guildhall and Chappell idola- 
trous.’’ This they considered they were, and they were 
destroyed. It is obvious that the windows had to be reglazed, 
and apparently some of the glass now in the window is the 
glass that was then fixed. 

Only a portion of each light opened, this had an iron case- 
ment and frame ; the remainder of the windows had the lead 
work fixed into a groove in the stone work. The iron latches, 
although very rusty are charming in design, and I believe 
they are the original fastenings that were fixed at the time 
the hall was first glazed. Each is fitted with a spring very 
similar to the thumb latch of a cottage door of to-day, and 
not much like a modern casement fastening. 

I stated at the commencement of my paper that the Guild- 
hall was commenced in 1411, consequently next year is an 
important one in its history, for it is the quincentenary or 
500th anniversary of its foundation. What would be a more 
fitting way of celebrating the event than by restoring the 
western portion of the crypt? We know that the scheme 
now in hand will add the eastern end to the museum and open 
it up free to the public, and this good work might be con- 
tinued next year. It would have to be taken in hand with 
other alterations, as the western part is now occupied as 
cellars, furnace rooms, &c., but the scheme is quite practical. 

I know you will be glad to hear that the members of the 
Corporation take the greatest interest in the building, and in 
the opening up of old portions. The committee dealing with 
the structure is known as the City Lands Committee, and is 
the premier committee of the Corporation. Last year Mr. 
W. H. Pitman was the chairman, and he visited the building 
constantly, coming up to London to meet me during August 
and September, and helping in every way the good work so 
dear tohim. This year the work is'being energetically carried 


on by the chairman, Mr. Deputy Painter, who took his com- 
mittee over the crypt only a few weeks ago. Do not think past 
neglect implies future negligence. Kvery member of the 
Council is anxious to do the right thing, and no fitter motto 
could be quoted in conclusion with reference to the restoration 
than that of the Corporation, ‘‘ Domine dirige nos.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN said he was sure they had all been exceed- 
ingly interested in the paper which Mr. Perks had read to 
them, and in the fine lantern slides which illustrated it. He 
felt Mr. Perks had combined in his paper very skilfully the 
study of old documents bearing on the subject of the old 
Guildhall, and, what was more important, the study of the 
actual structure, which, with his expert knowledge, he had 
managed to make very complete. Mr. Perks had certainly 
shown them that while Mr. J. E. Price was honest and very 
learned, he had made in his book various important mistakes. 
The speaker said he would like to say on the part of his old 
acquaintance that he felt a singular regard for his memory, 
and therefore he wished to state that Mr. Price was an enthu- 
silastic antiquary who did much good work, but he was more 
particularly a student and expert on the subject of Roman 
remains. He wrote some interesting papers on Roman re- 
mains in London, but as regards the architecture of the 
Guildhall he was rather out of his element, because he was 
not a man possessing great knowledge of Gothic architecture. 
Still his book would stand as one of no small value. Mr. 
Perks, in his paper, had recorded some most important dis- 
coveries. One was the way in which he had worked out the 
dates of the two crypts—the eastern and western—and made 
them correspond with old documents. Fabyan spoke of the 
ancient Guildhall as a little cottage. Stow stated that it 
faced Aldermanbury; but Mr. Perks had worked it out that 
the building then would have been 229 feet long instead of 
150 feet long as at present. The lecturer had also found out 
how the vaulting of the western crypt was built, and he had 
proved to most of them that the eastern and western crypts 
were of the same date, 7.e. commenced in 1411. It was rather 
remarkable that the two should be so different in construction, 
but it was clear to the Chairman, he said, that the eastern 
crypt was an important sub-hall where particular meetings 
were held, and the western one was more-in the nature of a 
cellar and not used as a place of meeting. One of the reasons 
which proved how much care was lavished and how impor- 
tant the eastern crypt was considered by the builders was 
the very fine approach given to it, and which Mr. Perks had 
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opened up. The approach from the south had a fine door with 
niches on each side and stone steps down to the floor of the 
crypt. While Mr. Perks had studied with very great care 
those two little turret staircases and had discovered several 
interesting things about them, yet everything had not been 
explained, but very likely in the course of time he would find 
out more about them. They were grateful to the author for 
those interesting discoveries. He had also found the passage 
to the north which led from the crypt to the hall. Mr. Perks 
had not said much about the admirable work he was doing 
in the east crypt, which would restore the building very much 
to the state it was in soon after it was built. One of the 
results of his labours, with the co-operation of the City 
Fathers, was that there was a very good prospect in the near 
future of the crypt being made easily accessible to the public. 
With regard to the hall, Mr. Perks had done excellent work 
in removing the thickness of cement which had so modernised 
it, and had made him feel, as the author himself had felt, 
that it was not genuine. That had been the belief of a great 
many people, and they had not inspected the building with 
interest because it appeared to be almost a modern one. The 
author, by his work, was giving the hall a far more agree- 
able appearance and was adding interesting facts of the his- 
tory of the building. They could see the action of the Great 
Fire, and also where the new masonry begins. A few years 
ago, he believed it was in 1903, they would remember the 
crypt of the religious house of the Blackfriars was unearthed, 
and he saw distinctly the action of the fire on the masonry ; 
he chipped off a piece of the stone and found that the fire had 
penetrated it and discoloured it to the depth of an eighth of 
an inch, In the other discoveries in the hall the interest was 
enhanced by the discovery of the window on the south, and 
of a corresponding window on the north side, which, however, 
was not in such a good state of preservation. Mr. Perks had 
quite proved that the glazing and the fittings of the south 
window dated from 1643, immediately on the destruction of the 
windows which dated probably almost from the time of 
Whittington. As regards the stone, Mr. Perks had found 
examples of the stone flooring, and he showed a piece of Pur- 
beck—green Purbeck, the speaker supposed it was—which had 
formed a part of the flooring of the hall, which they knew 
was done immediately after the time of Whittington. It was 
interesting to recall the fact that when Crosby Hall was 


pulled down a flooring of green Purbeck was found imme- 
diately below the wooden planking which had been put on in 
modern times. The date of the Guildhall specimen was 1411, 
and onwards; he imagined it was finished in 1413, while in 
the case of Crosby Hall it was considerably later, as the build- 
ing was not begun until 1466. Mr. Perks had referred to six 
interesting allegorical statues on the porch which disappeared 
in 1782. From what he read about them they seemed to have 
been of great interest, and there was an admirable drawing 
of them in the Gardiner collection. Originally above these 
six statues was a statue of our Saviour, and William Elder- 
ton, a sixteenth century versifier, wrote rhymes about 
them :— 
‘* Where Jesu Christ aloft doth stand, 
Law and learning on either hand.”’ 


He trusted that Mr. Perks would be able to trace those 
statues, but he was very much afraid he would fail to do so, 
because various inquiries had been made with regard to them 
from time to time, and it seemed as if they had entirely dis- 
appeared. In conclusion the Chairman said he was sure all 
present were extremely pleased to find that Mr. Perks had 
done such admirable work, and they felt certain that, with 
the kind co-operation and help of the City authorities, he 
would be able to bring it to a successful termination. 

Mr. Deputy ParntEer (Chairman of the City Lands Com- 
mittee) said the members of his committee were anxious to 
do all they could to assist the surveyor in the work he was 
carrying out so well. He hoped the public would take the 
opportunity towards the end of June of visiting the crypt, 
the great hall, and the staircases, because he was sure if they 
aid so they would be deeply interested and would go away 
with a remembrance which would last for many years. He 
was pleased to hear Mr. Perks refer to the great disfigurement 
of the fine stone canopy by the wooden one, which would look 
well in many places, but not in the Guildhall. They 
had had a part of it taken down, and most of those who were 
present on the occasion were very pleased with the effect pro- 
duced. On account of the expense they did not do more, but 
he hoped the work would soon be recommenced, because he was 
sure they would all be delighted to see the fine stone canopy 
with some good arras hanging beneath it. It was also one 
of his ambitions to see the west end of the crypt restored, 
the groining taking the place of the present brick arches. 
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Mr. W. H. Prrman sympathised with what had been said 
with regard to the disfigurement of the stone canopy at the 
eastern end of the hall. It should be hung with arras in 
the old way, but London smoke was rather a difficult thing 
to deal with, and he was afraid beautiful tapestry in such a 
position would not last or preserve its colour. He was sure, 
however, that the City Lands Committee would take the 
matter into consideration, because it was their great desire 
to make the hall as beautiful and perfect as they possibly 
could on the old lines. Since the author came to the Corpora- 
tion as surveyor a few years ago he had proved himself to be 
a man in whom they could repose the utmost confidence, and 
he had no doubt Mr. Perks would see the matter successfully 
through. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Perks, and the meeting terminated. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) continues the series of 
it articles on ‘‘ The Origin and Development of Furniture,”’ 
by M. Stapley, who now treats of Greek and Roman work. 
The illustrations this week are of two country houses in 
Pennsylvania, by Mr. Wilson Eyre, which are examples of 
picturesque simplicity. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates a country 
house, ‘‘ Le Clos de l’Archer,’’ at Meulan, by M. Edmond 
Uhry, and a new church at Bures, of which M. Wilfrid Bertin 
is the architect, neither of which are extraordinarily beauti- 
ful. 

Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgait) gives us this month 
examples of modern architecture in and around Hamburg, 
of course all ‘‘new art,” and principally the work of Herr 
Emil Schaudt, of whose designs the most fully illustrated is 
the building of the North German Insurance Company. 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) contains some excellent views of 
the Polowzow mansion at St. Petersburg, as well as other 
good examples of modern Russian architecture. 

Engineering Record (New York) gives an account of a 
peculiarly American piece of building operation, the removal 
bodily of a brick wall 23 inches from its original position. 
The wall was 150 feet long, 16 feet high, and 21 inches thick, 
and the removal was carried out at a cost of less than half 
that of pulling down and rebuilding. The construction is 
described of the large reinforced concrete grand stand at the 
Minnesota State Fair race track, St. Paul, which will have a 
seating capacity of about 30,000. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Students’ Drawings at the Architectural Association. 

Siz,—I have read with much interest the article published 
in your issue of June 17, on the students’ drawings at the 
Architectural Association, and desire to point out some errors. 
It is to be regretted that your reviewer did not acquaint him- 
self with the conditions governing the prizes before making 
statements which are calculated to give a wrong impression. 
In the first place, the conditions governing the Travelling 
Studentship prevent students who have passed through the 
day and evening school course from competing unless they 
happen also to have attended the Advanced Class of Design, a 
very unlikely contingency. As a matter of fact in the Travel- 
ling Studentship, Silver Medal, and Henry Saxon Snell 
Scholarship, there are in all only three competitors who passed 
through the day and evening schools. 

In the Measured Drawings prize, on the contrary, upon 
which your reviewer commented very favourably, the winner 
of the Fletcher Bursary, Mr. B. F. Matthews, and the other 
competitor, Mr. Flint Clarkson (‘‘ Jointings ’’), both com- 
pleted the four year course last year, and I am doing them 
no injustice when I say that neither of them was a scratch 
man as far as draughtsmanship was concerned, when in the 
school. 

With regard to the Architectural Union Company’s prize, 
the winner, Mr. P. D. Hepworth, whose very fine set of draw- 
ings you commend, is now in the fourth year, while of the 
three others mentioned by your reviewer, two completed the 
four year course last year. 

It is a fact, therefore, that the work which your reviewer 
praised was the work of past or present members of the school, 


while that which he compared unfavourably with former 
years was the work of men who have not been through the 
school. Instead of the school course encouraging students to 
compete too early, it is evident from the foregoing facts that 
our students have in the first place contented themselves with 
the continued study of ancient buildings. 

It is, I think, quite clear from the above that the criti- 
cisms made in the review in question are not based upon 
ascertained facts, and the bogey set up in the opening sen- 
tence is unconsciously killed by the writer’s subsequent 
observations.—Yours faithfully, 

Epwin Gunn, Hon. Secretary. 

18 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.: June 21, 1910. 


Ashbins versus Ashpits. 


Sir,—If ‘‘ Cleanliness ’’ will preserve his theoretical pre- 
dilection for the bin, he will be well advised. One must not 
settle the merits or demerits of any system by consideration of 
chance benefits or defects, but by means of the general results. 
This being so, there is no doubt that the sanitary portable 
dustbin inaugurated an era hygienically in advance of that 
controlled by the ashpit. 

It is, I believe, generally understood that garden refuse 
and spring-cleaning rubbish are not of necessity removable 
by the local authority, but my own experience is that a cour- 
teous request to the surveyor to send specially for removing 
discarded treasures, such as spring-cleaning connotes, will 
secure favourable attention. The practice as to removal of 
refuse is dependent upon the particular local authority. 
Here the clearance is weekly, elsewhere bi-weekly, in the City 
of London and other busy centres daily. In some districts 
the tenants are instructed to place their bins outside ready for 
clearance ; elsewhere the carters themselves fetch and return 
the bins. Surely local authorities are not to be blamed if 
householders allow refuse to accumulate in their yards. 
There is no practicable Act of Parliament conceivable that 
can render people hygienically perfect.—Faithfully yours, 

June 20, 1910. Mens Sana. 


Srr,—In answer to ‘‘ Cleanliness’? I would reply as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The ashbin, most certainly. 

2. Generally speaking no objection is raised, and two 
bronze coins of the realm, value 1d., will go a long way. 

5. Yes; if there is trouble apply to the surveyor. 

4. Yes, certainly ; in reason. 

5. On this point I am not quite clear, but I believe that a 
law exists, and the only way the local authority can object 
is by showing that the rubbish is in the way of “ trade refuse,’’ 
when a charge can be made. See the case of the Westminster 
Corporation and one of the hotels. 

6. I believe at least once a week. 

7. I quite agree on that point with ‘‘ Cleanliness.” 

8. Try the medical officer of health. I know of no law by 
which you may not burn your rubbish. 

9. ‘‘ Cleanliness ”’ is quite right ; I believe some authorities 
do. <A little quiet talk with the local surveyor would pos- 
sibly get over the difficulty ; and buy another ashbin, ‘‘ Clean- 
liness.’’—Yours, &c., E. S. 

London: June 20, 1910. 


Srtr,—Every week I read with much interest your valu- 
able paper from beginning to end, and was much amused at 
an item in the issue of June 3, relating to the insane condi- 
tions local authorities often impose upon would-be candi- 
dates for posts they advertise as being vacant under them. 
A letter in your issue of to-day, asking for information 
relative to ‘‘ house refuse,’’ brings the ludicrous offer of the 
Ruthin local authority (viz., 801. a year for an officer with 
requirements such as they enumerate, who should be worth at 
least 2501. per annum) back to my mind. I wonder if they 
elected the candidate who was willing, amongst other duties, 
to help collect the house refuse. Surely they would not have 
allowed such a chance to slip. I am afraid I cannot answer 
the question of ‘‘ Cleanliness ’’ myself, but here is a glorious 
chance of learning what ‘‘ house refuse”’ is. I strongly advise 
him to write to ‘‘The Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector of 
Ruthin” (for I feel sure the authorities must have elected 
ere this so desirable an officer), and he will, I should think, be 
able by now to tell ‘‘ Cleanliness ’? what “‘ house refuse ” con- 
sists of in Ruthin, and he can then form an opinion. No doubt 
he will get plenty of answers, but perhaps, Sir, you will be 
kind enough to allow him to receive mine through your valu- 
able columns.—I am, your obedient servant, 

London: June 17. A Weerxiy Reaper. 
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Articles :— 


Action against an Architect, 116, 
389 


_ Action on Architect’s Certificate, 286 


Ancient Light Case, 85, 104, 557 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, 168 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION— 
A. A. Play, “ Arctia,’’ 259 
Annual Dinner, 302 
Architecture of Bath, the, 291, 305, 
318 
Comparison between English and 
Continental Ironwork, 49, 65 
Filippo Brunelleschi and the Re- 
naissance, 209, 225 
House List, 1910-1, 161 
Life and Work of William Butter- 
field, 129, 145 
List of Officers, 1910-1, 290 . 
Medieval House, the, 161, 177 
Renaissance Church Architecture 
of the Sixteenth Century in 
“France, 98, 113, 127 
Architecture of London Highways, 
402 


_ Art Architecture and the Assistant, 


275 

Art Exhibition, 272 

Art of Working Metals in Japan, 355 

Artesian Wells in the City of London, 
388 

Beauty in Architecture, 13, 30, 47 

Beverley Minster, 284 

Books of Reference, 88 

Building By-Laws, 270, 292 

Building, the Art of, 62 

Carpenter’s Craft, the, 81 

“*Castles in the Air,” 165, 183, 197 

Churches and Cloisters in Portugal, 
155, 171, 190, 207 

Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 307 

Coloured Materials in Building, the 
Use of, 181 

Coloured Reliefs and Mosaic, 229 

Comments on Artesian Wells, 51 

Competitions, 56, 96, 104. 120, 200, 
328, 359; C.R. Feb. 25, Mar. 4, 11, 
18, April 15, 29, May 6, 13 


_ Ooncours International d’Architeo- 


ture, Paris, 1910, 140 

Concrete Institute, 273 

Crosby Hall, Chelsea, 360 

ae of Painters’ Company’s Hall, 

Drew, the Late Sir Thomas, R.H.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., 178, 359 

Early Chinese Pottery, 335 

Early Wall Paintings in Kingsdown 
Church, Kent, 109 

Eltham Parish Hall, 52 

English Medieval Fonts and Monu- 
ments, 133 

Excavations at Tortington Priory, 
Sussex. 364 

Fire Alarms, 245, 277 

Fishmongers’ Hall and St. Magnus 
the Martyr Church, 339 

Glasgow Institute of Architects, 164 

Ground Plan of London, 341 

ay of Architects’ Assistants, 69, 

Housing and Town Planning, 33 

Illumination of Interiors, 389, 405 

Incorporated Church Building 
Society, 357 

Japanese Decorative Art, 179 

Joiner’s Craft, the, 100 

Kirkstall Abbey, 97 
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Leeds and* Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, 51, 85, 115, 149, 181, 208 
Letchworth’s Experience of Town 
Planning, 544 

Licentiates, R.1.B.A., the New Class 
of, 219 

Liverpool University, 120 

Manchester Society of Architects, 
370, 405 

Manor Houses of England, the, 235 

Modern Cold Storage and Refrigera- 
tion, 14, 37, 58, 91, 124, 174, 191, 222, 
267, 321, 348, 379 

National Gallery in 1909, 303 

Native Craftsmanship in Timber, 
Brick and Stone before the 18th 
Century, 116, 152 

New English Art Club Exhibition, 
359 

Northern Architectural Association, 
180 

Norwegian v. British Granite, 36 

Notes and Sketches on Architecture 
round Edinburgh, 315 

Notes on Books, 333, 597 

“ Old’’ Water-Colour Society, 264 

Oldham Town Hall Extension, 180 

Our Contemporaries from Over-Seas, 
40, 56, 71, 88, 104, 120, 136, 152, 168, 
184, 232, 247, 264, 280, 296, 312, 520, 
344, 360, 376, 392, 408 

Penshurst and the Sidneys, 53 

Planning of Elementary School 
‘Buildings, 148 

Pre-Historic Pottery in Peru, 195 

Progress of Design in Paper-Hang- 
ings, 36 

Railton, the Late H., 176 

Reinforced-Concrete Chimney~ Con- 
struction, 69, 86 

Reinforced Concrete for Homes, 243 

Renaissance Monuments in _ the 
Roman Churches and _ their 
Authors, 365, 382 

Repairing Buildings, the Craft of, 
238, 255, 279 

Restoration and Discoveries at the 
Guildhall, London, 370, 390, 405 

R.1.B.A. Town Planning Conference, 
1910, 404 

Royal Academy Lectures on Archi- 
tecture, 130 
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Annual Meeting’, 289 

Architecture of Adventure, 253 

Architecture on the Eastern Side 
of the Adriatic, 221 

Art of the Monument, 331 

Business Sidé of Architecture, 173, 
188 ) 

Carr of Zork, 45 

Criticist: of the Prize Drawings, 
by Mr. Macartney, 95 

Election of Licentiates, 387 

Life and Work of G. F. Bodley, 107 

Officers, Council and Standing Com- 
mittees, 1910-11, C.R. June 10 

Presentation of Royal Gold Medal, 
401 

President’s Address to Students, 78 

Royal Gold Medal, 78 

Ee Planning Conference, 1910, 
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St. Margaret, Cley-next-the-Sea, 122 
St. Nicholas Church, Deptford, 355 
Seventeenth Century Houses in 
Northamptonshire, 149, 158 
Sir Robert Geffery’s Almshouses, 
Shoreditch, 354 
Site of the Saxon Cathedral Church 
of Wells, 162 
Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies, 375 
Socrery or ARCHITECTS— 
Annual Dinner, 257 
Art of the Plasterer, 195 
Constructional Steelwork, 241 
Garden Planning in Relation to the 
House, 110 
Measurement of Illumination, 
Daylight and Artificial, 67 
Travelling Studentship, 1910, 559 


Southwark Cathedral, 224 
Town Planning Conference, 104, 141 
Town Planning in Greater London, 


311, 524 
Town Planning Regulations, 509 
Walk, an Architectural, 261, 327 
Water Supply Arrangements for Fire 
Protection, 261 
Wood Carving, 211 
Zine Oxide, 337, 353, 369, 385 


Competitions :— 


Baths, Wood Green, Middlesex, 44 

City of Leeds Training College, 25 

Enlargement of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, 352 

Library at Walton and Fazakerley, 
Liverpool, 301 

Offices for Renfrew Parish Council, 
140 

Oldham Town Hall Extension, 187 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 252 

Welsh National Museum, 185, 201 
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Acetylene Lighting, Juns 10 

Advertising Competition, an, Feb. 4 

Alexandra Slate Quarries, June 17 

Alexandra Wharf, June 3 

Aluminamel, April 15 

Architecture in New South Wales, 
June 10, 17, 24 

Art of the Leadworker, Feb. 25 

Art of the Plasterer, Mar. 11 

Béches, Wokingham, May 20 

Birmingham Electric Generating 
Station, Feb. 18 

Bolton Priory, Yorks, April 15, 29 

Book for Builders, a, Jan. 21 

Brixton L.0.0. School of Building, 
Feb. 18 

Building Trade in 
Jan. 21, Mar. 25 

Calendars, Diaries, &c., for 1910, 
Jan. 7, 14 

Canal Commission Report, Mar. 18 

Chinese Building Market, April 8 

City and Guilds of London Institute 
and Sculpture, June 10 

Claim against an Architect, June 10 
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Cloisters to Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Oxford, June 24 

Coal v. Gas Fires, Mar. 25 

Concrete Institute, April 22 

Corrosion of Metals, June 3 

Cottage on the Whetstone House 
Estate, Hexham, May 13 

Cottages at Balcombe, Sussex, Feb. 25 

Cubical Extent and Uniting of 
Buildings, Feb. 11 

District Surveyor’s Claim for Fees, 
May 27 

Dry Rot in Timber, April 1 

Early English Piscine and Sedilia, 
May 20 

Easter Holiday 
Mar. 18, 25 

Extension of Pump Room Buildings, 
Bath, April 8 

Foundations of Stained-Glass Work, 
April 1 

Fountain Court, Hampton Court 
Palace, Feb. 11 

Fundamental Considerations in 
English Town Planning, May 27, 
June 3 

Glasgow Main Drainage, April 8 

Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion, June 10 

Hours and Earnings in the Building 
Trade, May 15 

Houses at Carshalton, Surrey, May 20 

Ideal Home Exhibition, April 15 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Mar. 25, April 29, May 27 

Incorporated Society for Building 
and Repairing Churches, Mar. 26, 
April 29, June 24 

Institution of Civil Engineers, May 15 

Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
Jan. 21 

Jewellers’ Art School, Birmingham, 
June 10 

Kelly’s Building Trades Directory, 
1911, May 6 

Le Chatelier Boiling Test of Cement, 
Mar. 25 

Liverpool 
April 22 

London Master Builders’ Association, 
Jan. 28 

Manchester Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion, Mar. 11 

Manchester Infirmary Site, April 22 

Messina, the New, June 10 

Modern Indo-European Architecture, 
Feb. 25 

Modern Municipal Cottage, May 20 

Municipal Exhibition, May 13 

Mural Painting, April 1 

New. Adult School, Sutton, Surrey, 
Jan. 28 

New Town Hall, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, Mar. 4 

Notes on Industries, Jan. 14 

Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 18 

Ozonair Ventilation, May 20 

Paint and Varnish Society, Feb. 4 

Park Langley, Kent, June 3 

Polished Woodwork, June 3 

Pompeii and its Fall, June 24 

Portmadoc Slates, Mar. 18 

Proposed Church near Christiania, 
Norway, May 27 

Railway .Holiday Arrangements, 
May 13 

Reinforced Brickwork Tests, Jan. 28 
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Reinforced Concrete Bins, June 10 
Rhyl Pier, April 1 
R.1.B.A. Pass List, Jan. 7 
Safes and Strong Rooms, April 29 
Samuel Lewis Dwellings, April 15 


Sanitary Assurance Association, 
June 24 
School of Architecture, Liverpool, 
April 22 


Society of Engineers, Feb. 18 
Standardisation of Paints, May 13: 
Status Prize, Jan. 21 
Tenders for 1909, Jan. 7 : 
Testing for Portland Cement, Mar. 4 
Timber Trade in 1909, Feb. 4 
To Pay or not to Pay? April 22 
Trade-marks of Constructive Manu- 
facturers, Mar. 18, May 20 
Ventilation of Large Examination 
Hall, Cambridge, Feb. 18 
Warming and Ventilation of Public 
Buildings, Jan. 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4 


Waterproof Portland Cement, 
April 8, 22 

Whitsuntide on the Continent, 
May 6 


Wrought-Iron Well Cover, April 8 


Correspondence :— 

Action by the Society of Architects, 
520 

Ashbins versus Ashpits, 392, 408 

Competition Question, the, 88 

English Memorial to the Late King in 
Berlin, 392 

Financial Loss to Architects Caused 
by Competitions, 72 

Fonts and Monuments, 152 

Garden Cities, Suburbs and Villages, 
376 

Japan-British Exhibition, 72 

Licentiates R.I.B.A., 240 

Llandaff, 40, 152 

Modern Indo-European Architecture, 
248 

Open Letter to Sir A. Webb, Obs 
R.A., &., C.R. April 1 

Oxford Colleges, 184 

Re Arbitration where Party Walls 
Interfered with, C.R. Mar. 11 

Reinforced Brickwork Tests, C.R. 
Feb. 11 

Remuneration of Architects, the, 248 

Students’ Drawings at the Architec- 
tural Association, 408 

“Tenders” for a Surveyorship, 56 

Treatment of Chimneys, C.R. April 1 

Waterproof Building, C.R. May 6 


General :— 
56, 72, 68, 120, 152, 208, 216, 392 


Illustrations in Text :— 


Alexandra Slate Quarries, 8S. Wales, 
C.R. June 17 

Aljubarotto, 171 

Altarpiece, Seville Cathedral, 20 

At Bruges, 362, 378, 394 

At Wootten Wawen, Warws., 236 

Basilican Church of Jesus Adoles- 
cent at Nazareth, 342-3 

Batalha Abbey, from South East, 190 

Batalha, Detail of Tracery, 207 

Batalha, Portal in Capella Imper- 
feita, 191 

Batalha, Royal Cloister looking 
North-East, 207 

Batalha, South Door, 190 

Batalha, West Door, 191 

Baths at Liage, C.R. April 8 

Belem, Interior looking East, 172 

Belem, Interior looking West, 172 

Bell Tower, Evesham, 223 

Beverley Minster, 285-6; C.R. May 6 

Birmingham Electric Generating 
Station, C.R. Feb. 18 

Bishop’s Pulpit, Ypres Cathedral, 
C.R. May 20 

Block Plan of Markets, &c., Edin- 
burgh, 395 
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Boarstall Towers, Bucks, C.R. Mar. 18 

Bolton Priory, Yorks, 251; C.R. 
April 15, 29, May 6 

Brick House at Crefeld, 166-7 

Bussaco Hotel, 207-8 

Butter Cross, Peterborough, 43 

Canongate, Edinburgh, 76, 78 

Caudebee, 4, 5 

Chapter-house Window, Thomar, 156 

Chateau at Sterrebeck, C.R. April 8 

Chateau d’Amboise, 3 

Chateau Fervacques, C.R. Mar. 11, 
200 

Chateau Fumichon, 7 

Chateau St. Germain de Livet, 8 

Chateau Victol Pontfol, 2 


Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, C.R. 


June 24 

Church of St. Edmund, Kingsdown, 
Kent, Plan, 109 

Church of St. John Baptist, Thomar, 
157 

Church of St. Nicholas, Ghent, 15 

Cloister at Belem, 173 

Cloister at Belem, looking North- 
West, 173 

Cloister of the Philips, Thomar, 157 

Compton Wynyates, 11 

Concrete Houses, 243-5 

Convent of San Marcos, Leon, 9 

Corner of Old Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, C.R. Feb. 18 

Corstorphine Church, 317 

Cottage at Hexham-on-Tyne, C.R. 
May 13 

Cottages at Balcombe, Sussex, O.R. 
Feb. 25 

Country House at Neubabelsberg, 
198-9 

Country House, Gross Lichterfelde 
Ost, 406-7 

Country House, ‘‘ Les Quatre Vents,” 
Beaumont-sur-Oise, 118-9 

Courtyard, Rosslyn Castle, 316 

Craigmillar Castle, 317-8 

Credit Foncier Bank of Pensa, 87 

Crematorium in Old Cemetery, 
Christiania, 391 

Design for a Church, 282 

Design for a Museum at Innsbruck, 
262-3 

Design for Biological Department, 
St. Petersburg University, 86 

Design for National Museum of 
Wales, Block Plan, C.R. June 10 

Design for Picture Gallery at Reich- 
enberg, 374 

Design for Suburban House at 
Sievering, 375 

Dining-room Furniture, 390 

Door from Painters’ Hall, Little 
Trinity Lane, E.C., 300-1 

Doorhead, a, C.R. Mar. 18 

Doorway, Calle de Carlotta Quintan- 
illa, Carmona, 23 

Doorway in Carmona, Seville, 22 

Doorway, the Béguinage, Bruges, 
330 

Doorway to Salon in House, Heeren- 
gracht, Amsterdam, 55 

Dormer at Rosslyn, 317 

East Facade of 8S. Maria Maggiore, 
Rome, 16 

East Window, St. Giles’s Church, 
Sheldon, Warws., 220 

Eltham Parish Hall, 52 

Entrance Hall, Whittington Court, 
Gloues., 236 

Entrance to Chapel, 
Castle, 38 

Fenton Tower, 318 

Fire Alarms, 277 

First Premiated Design for Com- 
mercial Bank, Kharkov, 182-3 

Fisher Library, Sydney, N.S.W., 
C.R. June 17 

Flat Residences, Charlottenburg, 
Berlin, 70 

Fountain Court, Hampton Court 
Palace, C.R. Feb. 11 

Fountain in Cloister, Alcobaca, 158 

Fourth Premiated Design for Welsh 
National Museum, 214-5 

Garden Front, Headquarters, Nurem- 
berg, 359 

Government Buildings, Khartoum, 
Sidan, Plan, 239 

Hall in a Town House, 294 

Headquarters, Commandant of Garri- 
son, Nuremberg, 358 

Hollar’s View of London, 1647, 340 

Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 74 

Hotét Farm, 6 

House at Surbiton, Plans, 240 
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House in Ferndown, Dorset, C.R. 
April 22, June 3_ 

Houses at Carshalton, Surrey, C.R. 
May 20 

Ingle in a Dining-room, 295 

Job’s Close, Knowle, Plan, 336 

Liverpool School of Architecture, 
C.R. April 22 

Malines: the Halles, 26 

Manoir de la Trinité, Jersey; 287-8 

Manor House of Béches, Woking- 
ham, C.R. May 20 

Mansion at Corner of Kénigin- 
Augusta Strasse, Berlin, 71 

Mantel in House, Heerengracht, 
Amsterdam, 54 

Modern Cold Storage and Refrigera- 
tion, 14, 28-9, 59-61, 92-4, 125-6, 175, 
192, 222, 267-70, 321-5, 349-50, 380-1 

Modern European Architecture, 
58-9, 54-5, 70-1, 86-7, 102-3, 118-9, 
134-5, 150-1, 166-7, 182-3, 198-9, 
250-1, 246-7, 262-3, 278-9, 294-5, 310-1, 
526-7, 542-3, 358-9, 374-5, 390-1, 406-7 

Modern Municipal Cottage, C.R. 
May 20 

Municipal Baths at Iserlohn, 102-3 

National Art Gallery, Sydney, 397 

New Law Courts, Leipzig, 279 

New Town Hall, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, C.R. Mar. 4 

North Berwick Old Church, 316 

Offices of Leipzig Life Assurance Co., 
Leipzig, 278 

Old Blue Coat School, Liverpool, 
C.R. April 22 

Old Doorway, Taragoza, Seville, 21 

Old Houses, Edinburgh, 75, 77 

Old London Bridge, 1756, 341 

Old London Bridge and St. Magnus 
Church, 341 

Old Monastére des Capucins, Lou- 
vain, 13 

Ozonair Ventilation, C.R. May 20 

Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice, 139 

Pinkie House, Musselburgh, 315 

Portal, Landonvillers Castle, 39 

Portslade Church, Sussex, C.R. 
May 20 

Prehistoric Pottery in Peru, 193-5 

Preston Church, Sussex, C.R. May 20 

Proposed Church near Christiania, 
Norway, Mar. 27 

Public Elementary School at Konigs- 
berg, 151-2 

Quarrying “Old Vein” Slate in 
Open, Festiniog, C.R. Mar. 18 

Ram Hall, Warwickshire, 235 

Runton Old Hall, Cromer, 83 

St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 76 

St. Maria della Pace, Rome, 17 

St. Maria in Campitelli, Rome, 18, 19 

St. Quintin, Louvain, 12 

Saltecoats Castle, 316 

Samuel Lewis Dwellings, April 15 

San Giustina, Venice, 346 

Schloss Tjoléholm, Copenhagen, 310-1 

Second Fishmongers’ Hall, London, 
340 

Second Premiated Design for Welsh 
National Museum, 204-5, C.R. 
April 1 

Selected Design for 
Museum of Wales, 202-3 

Shipton Hall, Shropshire, 234 

Shop Front in Buda-Pest, 246-7 

Small Country House at Kummers- 
dorf in the Mark, 134-5 

South Aisle, Kirkstall Abbey, 97 

South Porch, Cley-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk, 123 

South Portal, Thomar, 155 

Southwark Cathedral, 218-9; C.R. 
April 8 

South-West Angle of Cloister, Mont- 
majour, Provence, 10 

Splitting Portmadoc ‘Old Vein” 
Slates, C.R. Mar. 14 

Stables, &c., of Villa Lemm, Gatow, 
327 

Sundial and Chair, Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, 77 

Third Premiated Design for Welsh 
National Museum, 212-3 

Thomar, from South-West, 156 

Town Hall, Astorga, 24 

Town Hall, Musselburgh, 315 

Town Hall, North Berwick, 316 

Training College, Hull, Plan, 160 

Vestibule of National Art Gallery, 
Sydney, 399 

Villa at Zandvoort, 230-1 

Villa Lemm, at Gatow, 326 


National 


Illustrations in Text—continued. 

Walton and Fazakerley Libraz 
Liverpool, Plans, 302 

Window in Turret, Rosslyn, 317 

Wrought-Iron Gate, Holyrood Pala 
Edinburgh, 77 

Wrought-Iron- Well Cover, (C. 
April 8 

Zine Oxide, Plans, 337-9, 369 


Leading Articles:— 


Academy Winter Exhibition, 34 

All Souls College, Oxford, 351, 367 

Architectural Association Skete 
book, 1909, 121 

Architecture at the Paris Salon, 298 

Architecture at the Royal Academ 
500, 313, 345 

Architecture in 1909, 2 

Boilers and their Fuel, 105 

City of Edinburgh, 393 

Conditions of Architectural Con 
petitions, 137 

Elements of Reinforced Concre 
Construction, 265 

Exeter College, Oxford, 255 

Exhibition of the Arts and Craf 
Society, 57 

Exhibition of the Worshipfi 
Company of Founders, 364 — 

Exhibition of Woodwork at Carpe! 
ter’s Hall, 361 

Foreword, a, 1 

Iconoclastic Town Planning, 112 

King Edward VII., 297 

Llandaff Cathedral, 10, 32, 48, 64, 15 

Making the Best of the Home, 89 

Painting at the Royal Academy, 28 

Protection of Ancient Monuments 
153 

Remuueration of Architects, 217 

Renaissance Architecture of th 
17th and 18th Centuries in Italy 
and Spain, 19 

Royal Academy Exhibition, 281 

Some West-Country Sandstones, 32! 

Students’ Drawings at the Architec 
tural Association, 377 

Students’ Drawings at the Roya 
Institute, 41 , 

“The Architect”? Students’ Sketch 
ing and Measuring Club, 73, 169, 
233, 250, 301, 362 

Waterproof Building, 249 

Week-End in Edinburgh, 75 

Wells and Glastonbury, 31 

Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
the Employment of Infant 
Labourers, 140 


Legal : 

Collins ». Greenwood, 348 : 

Evans v. Vickers, Son & Maxim, 
Ltd., 140 

Galbraith Bros. v, Dioksee, C.R. 
May 27 3 

Gates & Son v. Johnson, 283, 286 

Gibb v, Schintz, 106, 116 . 

Guardians of Leicester v. Trollope, 
378, 389 

Hopton Wood Stone Firms, Ltd., 2. 
Gething, 330 

Measures Bros., Ltd., v, Measurea, 
75, 314 

Mudd v. General Union of Opera- 
tive Carpenters and Joiners, 365 

Raikes v. Power, C.R. June 10 

Smith v. Anglo-American Oil Co., 
Ltd., 75, 90, 104, 357 


Notes and Comments :— 


Advice to Young Architects, 74 

Aitchison, the Late G., R.A., 315 

Ancient Lights and Arbitration, 75 

Ancient Westminster Lights, 75 

Arbitrations, 90 

Architect’s Certificate, 283 

Architect’s Responsibility for Clerk — 
of Works’ Negligence, 378 

Architectural Association of Ire- 
land, 379 

Art in Ireland, 26 
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Notes and Comments—continwed. 


Arts and Crafts Society’s Exhibi- 
tion, 26 
Ayr Auld Brig, 237 
Bailey, the Late T. J., 396 
Balmerino Abbey, 397 
Belfast Abattoirs, 154 
Bequest to the R.I.B.A., 347 
Berlin Bust of Flora, 186 
Birmingham Cathedral Tower, 187 
Blackfriars Bridge, 58 
Bradford and the Smoke Nuisance, 
284 
Burslem Municipal Buildings, 42 
Chelsea Old Church, 347 
Cinder and Coke Breeze Concrete, 
331 ; 
City of Paris Loan, 10 
Claim against Dundee Corporation, 
186 
Cost of Competition Drawings, 74 
Cost of Summary Dismissal, 75 
Cottages v. Flats, 396 
Cowdray House, Sussex, 138 
Darlington New Workhouse, 154 
Dayanzati Palace, Florence, 331 
Day, the Late Lewis F., 252 
Decay in Church Buildings, 314 
Discoveries at Meroe, 396 
Discoveries in Nubia, 27 
District Surveyor’s Fees, 140 
Doncaster and the Housing Ques- 
tion, 331 
Douglas, the Late C., ¥F.R.1.B.A., 
250 
Dry Rot, 90 . 
Duff House and Banff Burgh, 44 
Dundee Old Steeple, 396 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations, 347 
Edinburgh School of Cookery, 396 
Employment of Clerks of Works, 106 
Farnese Palace, Rome, 26 
Garden City Association, 347. 
Gas Lighting in Berlin, 379 
Geology of the London District, 106 
> George, Mr. E., an A.R.A., 42 
George, Mr. E., as a Water-Colour- 
ist, 237 
. German Competitions, 75 
. Glasgow Sanitation, 396 
Gruyéres, 283 
' Hampton Court, 347 
Hampton Court Clock, 140 
Heriot Trust, Edinburgh, 237 
Hexham Abbey, 122, 331 
High-Pressure Gas Supply, 379 
History of Disease, -27 
Hogarths at Bristol, 139 
Holding, the Late M. H., A.R.I.B.A., 
363 
Holyrood Abbey Church, 91 
Home Office Towers, 171 


Notes and Comments—continued. 


Hopton Wood Stone, 330 

Housing Congresses, 58 

Hull New Art Gallery, 252 

India Society, 363 

Industrial Applications of Rein- 
forced Concrete, 219 

International Exhibition of Rail- 
ways, &c., at Buenos Aires, 106 

Iron for Lightning Conductors, 124 

Jackson, T. G., Royal Gold Medal- 
list, 138 

King Edward VII. Memorials, 363 

Labour Exchanges, 330 


Landlords’ Liability, 122 
Licentiates R.I.B.A., 218, 250 


Liverpool Academy of Arts, 379 

Liverpool Cathedral Lady Chapel, 
330 

Liverpool Skyscraper, 314 

Liverpool University, Gift to, 154 

London Town Planning Conference, 
378 

Lord Mayor of Birmingham’s Town 
Planning Tour, 363 

Manchester Art Gallery, 252, 396 

Manchester Infirmary Site, 283 

Manchester’s Parsimony, 348 

Materials and Construction of School 
Buildings, 170 

“M.S.A.”’ after a Name, 266 

National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, 27 

Neglecting Sculptor’s Name, 378 

New York Locomotion, 314 

Old Drawings at the R.I.B.A., 346 

Old House at Worcester, 363 

Paddington Baths, Sale of, 187 

Paris Improvements, 266 

Perranzabuloe Oratory, 237 

Peruvian Pottery, 186 

Picturesque Streets, 138 

Pontigny Abbey, 284 

Puddletown Church, Dorset, 138, 266 

Registration, the New Bill, 250 

Regulations for Architectural Com- 
petitions, 8 

Remedies for Unemployment, 139 

Reredos, St. Michael’s, Chester 
Square, 378 

R.I.B.A. Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, 8 

R.I.B.A. President’s ‘‘At Home,” 
346 

R.I.B.A.’s New By-Laws, 218 

Right to Work in Houses, 58 

Rival Plans for Laying-out Towns, 
154 

Rokeby Venus, the, 237 

Romans at Southampton, 237 

Rome Exhibition, 1911, 10 

Rome’s Antiquities, 58 


Notes and Comments—continued. 
Romney’s Lady Hamilton, 284 
Rosyth as a Garden City, 171, 347 
Royal Academy Exhibitions, 9 
Royal Archeological Institute, 252, 

331 
Royal College of Art, 250 
Royalty and the R.I.B.A., 283 
Royalty at Building Exhibitions, 314 
Ruthin Rural District Council, 348 
St. Asaph Cathedral, 266 
St. Luke’s Church, Saltley, 363 
St. Paul’s Bridge, London, 252 


Sale at Holme Lacy, Hereford, 10 
Scottish Modern Arts Association, 


122 

Service with Limited Companies, 314 

Sheffield and the Town Planning 
Act, 154 

Sir Thomas More’s Burial Place, 347 

Smoke Abatement in Glasgow, 90, 
396 

Society for Promotion of Roman 
Studies, 314 

Soudan Discoveries, 75 

Southampton the First 
Capital, 237 

Southampton Town Hall, 330 

Stained Glass, 266 

Statue to William Etty, 284 

Steel Joists, 44 

Stoke-on-Trent Town Hall, 43 

Stone Screen at the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, 171 

Stripping Interior Walls, 219 

Surveyor’s Qualifications, a, 348 

Swan, the Late J. M., 122 

“The Architect’? Students’ Sketch- 
ing and Measuring Club, 8, 58, 
154, 218, 283 

Tijou’s Gates at Hampton Court 
Palace, 347 

Town Planning in Birmingham, 378 

“Town-Planning Review, the,” 284 

Trades Unions Illegal, 363 

Transvaal Public Buildings, 90 

Trees in Streets, 219 

Truro Cathedral Bells, 154 

Two-fan Ventilation, 106 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 170, 237 

Ventilation Systems, 106 

Verulamium, 331 

Vienna International Congress of 
Refrigeration, 106 

Waterford New Bridge, 26 

Welsh National Museum, 122, 170 

Westminster Abbey Monuments, 123 

What is a Domestic Building? 348 

Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 266 

Wood-Carving Exhibition, 346 

York Castle Walls, 122 

Zero-potential Ventilation, 106 


Celtic 


Reviews :— 


Antiquity of Cremation, by A. C. 
Freeman, M.S.A., 398 

Book of Decorative Furniture, by E. 
Foley, 398 

Buildings for Small Holdings, 
Materials, Cost, &¢., by Thomas 
Potter, 333 

Bungalow Residences, by P. T. 
Harrison, A.M.I.0.E., 334 

Concise Treatise on Reinforced Con- 
crete, a, by C. F. Marsh, M.I.0.E., 
265 

Craftsman’s Plant Book, by R. G. 
Hutton How, A.R.C.A., 334 

Deinhardt-Schlomann Series of 
Technical Dictionaries, by H. 
Becher, 266 

Elements of Reinforced Concrete 
Building, by G. A. T. Middleton, 
A.R.I.B.A., 265 

Engineering Construction in Steel 
and Timber, by W. H. Warren, 398 

Handbook to the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, by W. Thompson, 
534 

House Painting, Glazing, Paper- 
hanging, and Whitewashing, by 
A. H. Sabin, M.S., 334 

Housing and Town Planning in 
Great Britain, by W. A. Willis, 
LL.B. (Lond.), 334 

How are You? The Problem of 
Health, by L. Henslowe, 398 

How to Plan a House, by G. G. Sam- 
son, 534 

Inspector’s Handbook of Reinforced 
Concrete, by W. F. Ballinger and 
EK. G. Perrot, M.M. A.M. Soc. 
C.E., 265 

Law and Practice of Rating and 
Assessment, by ©. A. Webb, 
P.A.S.1., 398 

Manor Houses of England, the, by 
Pat) Ditchfields) MA) nS, Ay 
illustrated by Sydney R. Jones, 235 

Our Homes, and How to Make the 
Best of Them, by W. S. Sparrow, 
89 

Papers of the Paint and Varnish 
Society, 1908-9, 398 

Practical Housing, by J. S. Nettle- 
fold, 333 

Principles of Architectural Design, 
by Percy L. Marks, 333 

Reinforced Concrete: Theory and 
Practice, by F. Rings, M.S.A., 265 

Simple Jewellery, by R. Ll. B. Rath- 
bone, 397 

Sketcher’s Oil Colour Manual, by H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn, 398 

Stresses in Masonry, by H. Chatley, 
BSc mnood 
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All Souls College, Oxford, 352, 568, 
384, 400 ; 

Billiard Room, Bramerton, Tulse Hill, 
400 

Chain Gateway, Wells Cathedral, 64, 
81, 96, 112 

Church in Reinforced Concrete, 224 

Clyde Navigation Trust, Glasgow, 272 

Competition . Design for National 
Museum of Wales, 352, 368 

Cottage at Meldreth, 320 

Cottage at Milford-on-Sea, 320 

Design for Additions to Town Hall, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 48 

Design for Berkshire County Offices, 
Reading, 32, 192 

Design for, City of Leeds Training 
College, 256 

Design for Grissell Gold Medal, 1910, 
224 


Arnold, H., 160 
Baillie-Scott, M. H., 83 
Baker & Masey, 176 
Bartlett, A., 64, 96, 128, 144 
Bartlett, P., C.R. Feb. 18 
Biebricher, A., 166-7 
Blomield, R., 288 

Briggs, M. S., 368 

Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornley, 302 
Bull, H., 390 

Bullock, A. E., 336 

Burnet, J. J., & Son, 272 
Burrow, J. €., C.R. Mar. 18 
Butterfield, W., 128 
Chapman, H. A., 240 
Cratney, E., C.R. May 15 
Dale & Horsnell, 32 
Downing, H. P. B., 112, 304 
Eaton, W., 192 

Ebhardt, Prof. B., 38-9 
Eisler, R., 375 

** Esek,” 251; C.R. April 29 
Falkenroth, —, 102-3 


Fletcher, B., 12, 13, 15, 26, 81; C.R. 


Mar. 18, May 20, 330 
Forbes & Tate, 336 


TN DE Xe ORS eTocs 


dey Sinai LITHOGRAPHED ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE FOUND OPPOSITE TO THE PAGES QUOTED. 


Design for New Club, Shanghai, 304 
Design for Training College, Hull, 160 
Designs for Church Fittings, 12 


Y Divinity School, Oxford, 336 


Dodford Church and House, 64, 96, 144 

Exeter College, Oxford, 256, 288, 304, 
336 

Government Buildings and Economic 
Museums, Khartoum, 240 

Heathcote, Ilkley, 12 

House at Kilmaurs, N.B., 384 

House at Ripon, 160 

House at Surbiton, Surrey, 240 

House at Wimbledon, 304 

House in Edgbaston, 336 

Job’s Close, Knowle, 336 

Livine ARCHITECTS— 
Anderson, Sir R., LL.D., 144 

Burnet, J. J., A.R.S.A. F.RIB-A., 

272 


Living ArcHITECTS—continued. 


Douglas, J., 239 

Drew, Sir T., LL.D., 144 
Flockhart, W., F.R.1.B.A., 272 
Henman, W., F.R.1.B.A., 239 
Lutyens, E. L., F.R.1.B.A., 12 
Thomas, Sir A. B., F.R.I.B.A., 12 


Liandaff Cathedral, 12, 32, 48, 64, 81, 
96, 112, 128, 160, 176, 192 

Manoir de la Trinité, Jersey, 288 

Mosque of Osman III., Constantinople, 
a2 

Mosque of Suleiman I., Constantinople, 
12 

Premiated Designs for 
Museum of Wales, 208 

Public Hall and Business Premises, 
Lianelly, S. Wales, 112 

Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 400 


National 


ARGHITEGOTS, AND. ART (SIGs 


Fulton, J. B., 12, 16-23, 384 
Gale, A. J., 48 

Gauthier, M. L., 342-3 
Gibbons & Son, 12 

tibson & Robertson, 192 
Ginsbury, —, 12, 144, 239, 272 
Grainger & Little, C.R. Mar. 4 
Hall, E. S., 160 

Hall-Jones & Cummings, 400 
Hardman, A., 123 

Hardwick, A. J., 240 

Hare, H. T., 208, 212-3 
Harper & Brother, C.R. Feb. 18 
Hart & Lesser, 71 

Hatchard, O. B., 239-40 
Hickton & Farmer, 336 

Hoff, O., 391 

Hohen, A. V., 87 

Horder, P. M., 320 

Irwin, H., 400 

Jackson, T. G., 144 

Jones, 8S. R., 234-6 

Kaiser, S., 406-7 

Kappler, A., 278 

Keys, P. H., C.R. Mar. 18 
Korsoukhine, F., 86 


Kosser, T., 279 

Kruger, G. E., 384 

Kurz, G., 358-9 

Lajta, B., 246-7 

Langlois, Ch., 118-9 

Lovegrove & Papworth, 304 

Lutyens, E. L., 12 

Male, G., C.R. April 8 

Maté, R., 70 

Mendham, B. J., 220 

Merson, J. B., C.R. May 20 

Mies, L., 198-9 

Milne & Hepburn, 208, 214-5 

Minns, 8. E., 285-6; C.R. May 6 

Monson, EH. C. P., C.R. May 20 

Morley, F. H., 224 

Newbold, B., C.R. Feb. 25, April 22, 
June 3 

Oakley, H., 65 

Owen, R. W., 302 

Papendieck, —, 151-2 

Prentice, A. N., 2, 3, 6-8, 200; C.R. 
Mar. 11 

Pritchard, J., 128 

Pullin, H. C., C.R. May 20 

Pywell & Chuter, 52 


Refuge Assurance Oo.’s Building, 
Manchester, 288 

Residence at Warwick, 320 

Romsey, Farnham Royal, 336 

Rushton Hall, Northants, 144 

Rust en Vrede, Muizenberg, Cape 
Colony, 176 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, 128 

St. Philip’s Parish Institute, Camber 
well, 304 

Sketches in Somerset, 32, 48 

Sketches of Staircases, 192 

Timber Houses, 81 

Two Drawings, 384 

Victoria Memorial, Madras, 400 

Welsh National Museum, Selected De 
sign for, 208 

Window in Christ Church, Wimbledon 
160 ° f 

Wood Hut, the, Fylingdales, 240 


Pywell, R., 218-9; C.R. Feb. i1, April 8 
June 24 

Rees & Hobbs, 302 

Ried, H., 262-3, 574 

Sanderson, G., 74-8, 315-8 

Schneckenberg, E., 134-5 

Scott, A. G., 352 

Smith & Brewer, 202-3, 208 

Sologoub, M. L., 182-3 

Thomson & Pomeroy, 304 

Todd, P., C.R. May 20 

Vesper, T. L., 204-5; C.R. April 1 

Wahlimann, L. J., 310-1 

Waterhouse, P., 288 

Webber, H. S., 160 

Werner, M., 326-7 

West, J. G., 362, 378, 394 

Westbye, J. T., 32, 64, 81, 96, 112; C 
May 27 

Whitehead, W., 256 

Whiteley, C. T., C.R. April 15 

Wilkinson, L., 4, 5, 9-11, 24, 43, 138) 
223, 346 . 

Williamson, V., 300-1 ‘ 

Wood, E., 282 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 

of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 

and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 

articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 

_ sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


Reddaways’ 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,” Office of 
“The Architect,” Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their comm unications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, EFC. 
*.* 4s great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 1s par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Ineranp.—Jan. 31.—The Pembroke Urban District 
Council, Co. Dublin, invite schemes and estimates for laying 
out Herbert Park (35 acres). Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk, Town 
Hall, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. 

Kerrcutey.—Jan. 15.—The education committee invite 
local architects to submit designs and estimates by above 
date for an elementary school at Highfield. Mr. H. Midgley, 
Secretary, Education Offices, Keighley. 

Lerps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 1001., 50/., and 25/. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

O.pHam.—Feb. 1.—The Town Council invite competitive 
designs from architects practising or residing within the 
borough for an extension of the town hall. Premiums of 501., 
30l., and 201. are offered, together with 51. for every competitor 
who carries out the instructions. Apply to Mr. E. C. Foote, 
bcrough surveyor, Oldham, Lancs. 

Sournampron.—Jan. 27.—The Corporation invite plans 
from local architects for a pavilion on the Common. Pre- 
miums of 10]. and 5l. Mr. R. R. Linthorne, town clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Southampton. 

Watzs.—Jan. 31.—The Council invite designs for a 
National Library at Cardiff. Three premiums are offered. 
Assessors, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Deposit 
21. 2s. Apply to Dr. Wm. Evans Hoyle, Director of the 
Museums, City Hall, Cardiff. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE, 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard. 


Seddau iy 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Brerwick-upon-T weep.—Jan. 10.—For mason, joiner, 
slater and plumber work of proposed additions to farm offices 
on Folly Farm. Messrs. J. Stevenson & Son, architects, 
14 North Terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Brip@watEer.—Jan. 11.—For erection of United Metho- 
dist Church and schools. Mr. W. Hugill Dinsley, architect, 
Chorley, Lancs. 

Brieuton.—Jan. 13.—For the erection of an additional 
office for police purposes, on a portion of the forecourt at 
the north-east corner of the town hall. The Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bricuron.—Jan. 14.—For carrying out certain altera- 
tions to the sanitary arrangements of the lavatories at the 
West Street Shelter Hall. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Brighton. 

Brown Encr.—Jan. 14.—For erection and completion of 
a Council school for 100 infants at Brown Edge, in the 
parish of Norton-in-the-Moors, Staffordshire. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Apply to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of educa- 
tion, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Cattincton.—Jan. 8.—For erection of a workshop and 
cycle shed at the Callington County school, Cornwall. Mr. J. 
Sansom, architect, Liskeard. 

CuetMsrorD.—Jan. 17.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Trinity Road, Springfield. Deposit 2]. Messrs. 
Chas. & W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

DorcuHEstER.—Jan. 21.—For carrying out repairs, altera- 
tions and additions at Stratton.Manor, High West Street, 
Dorchester, in order to adapt the premises as county offices. 
The County Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Dorchester. 

ErpincHam.—Jan. 15.—For the following works at Over- 
strand, Norfolk, viz., the construction of a new road, sea 


wall, and gangway approach to the beach. The Post Office, 
Overstrand, near Cromer. 


Furxton.—Jan. 17.—For erection of an elementary school 
at Flixton, near Manchester, to accommodate 370 children. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 


ENFIELD.— Jan. 17.—For construction of pumping station 
buildings, together with chimney, stores, coal bays, cottage, 
roadway, drainage, and other contingent works, at Hadley 
Road, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The Chief En- 
gineer, Savoy Court, W.C. Deposit 10]. with the Accountant 
at Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 


Essineron.—Jan. 14.—For erection and completion of 
a Council school for 130 infants at Essington, near Wolver- 
hampton. Deposit 1l.1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Gosport.—Jan. 13.—For erection and completion of 
public conveniences, &c. The Surveyor’s Office, the Gosport 
and Alverstoke Urban District Council, Gosport. 

Hatirax.—Jan. 12.—For the enlargement of the Halifax 
Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. . 

Haurrax.—Jan. 13.—For various works required in erec- 
tion of business premises in Harrison Road. Mr. J. T. Dal- 
ton, Victoria Street East, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—Jan. 26.—For the reinstating of Kingston 
Confectionery Works. Messrs. Medley Hall & Sons, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


H1ncxtey.—For erection of additions to Messrs. S. Davis 
& Sons’ factory. Apply to Messrs. Heaton & Walker, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 3 The Borough, Hinckley. 

IrELanD.—-Jan. 10.—For the building of twenty labourers’ 
cottages at Kilcoole, co. Wicklow, for the Rathdrum Rural 
District Council. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. George T. Moore, 
C.E., engineer and architect, 1 and 2 Foster Place, College 
Green, Dublin. 

_Irevanp.—Jan. 13.—For additions and alterations to the 
Hibernian Bank premises at Tubercurry, co. Sligo. Mr, 
Edward J. Toye, architect, Northern Gate, Londonderry. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 11.—The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany are prepared to receive tenders for corrugated iron roof- 
ing work at Paddington goods’ station. The Office of the 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 17.—For the re-appropriation of A.S.C. 
Block and erection of additions to provide accommodation 
for the Royal Army Medical Corps, Millbank, S.W. De- 
posit 10k. Apply by Jan. 7 the office of the Director of 
Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


LypeGatr.—For the whole of the works required in erection 
of a pump house and elevated brick water tower at Lydgate. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Fred J. Dixon, A.M.I.C.E., water 
engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

MACcCLESFIELD.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of a detached 
villa for private patients at Parkside Asylum. Deposit 21. 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 

Matton.—Jan, 12.—For erection of new post office at 
Malton. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c.,. 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Mancuester.—Jan. 13.—For alterations to premises in 
High Street and Smithfield Market. Deposit 11. 1s. The City 
Architect’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Natianp.—Jan, 22.—Tenders are invited, either in whole 
or separate trade contracts, for erection of proposed residence, 
Natland, Kendal. Mr. John F, Curwen, F.S.A., architect 
and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

NortHwicu.—Jan. 15.—For erection of school to accom- 
modate 350 children, at Northwich Darwin Street. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Apply after December 28 at the Education Office, 
Verdin Technical school, Northwich. 

NotrrincHam.—Jan. 10.—For erection of a urinal and a 
store shed on the Nottingham Forest. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. 
Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

OxrHAaMPTON.—Jan. 17.—For new higher elementary 
school for 120 children, with laboratory, cooking, and 
manual training rooms, at Okehampton, Devon. Deposit 
ll. ls. The County Architect (education), 1 Richmond 
Road, Exeter. 

OrpHAmM.—Jan. 19.—For the reconstruction of roof over 
gentlemen’s swimming baths at Central Baths. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Oldham. ; 

PerraucH.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a new school for 
about 60 children at Pettaugh, near Stowmarket. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Send names to Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, Educa- 
tion Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

RyHopz.—Jan. 11.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for a secondary school at Ryhope. Mr. W. Rush- 
worth, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 14.—For mason, brick, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, and heating works of proposed South school 
in High Street, Lochgelly. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. Scobie 
& Son, architects, Dunfermline and Lochgelly. 

Skipron.—Jan. 11.—For the masonry work required in 
the reconstruction of Pinder bridge. Deposit 11. The Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Skipton. 

SoutH Farnsoroueu.—Jan. 10.—For erection of a county 
school for 570 children at South Farnborough, Hants. 
Deposit 5]. 5s. Apply after December 28 to Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

SPENNYMooR.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of a higher 
elementary school. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 

STANLEY.—For erection of a roller skating rink. Mr. 
Thos. E. Crossling, architect and surveyor, Front Street, 
Stanley, S.O., co. Durham. ‘ 

Stockport.—Jan. 10.—For the labour and materials 
required in erecting a wooden floor over a plunge bath at the 
St. Petersgate Baths. Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Tatk1n.._Jan. 17.—For repairs to school and house, for 
the managers of Talkin school. Mr, R. Routledge, Talkin, 
near Carlisle. 

WAKEFIELD.—Jan. 21.—For alterations and additions, 
builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, asphalter, 
heating engineer, at Oxenhope Horkinstone Provided school, 
Deposit 11. The West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

WatEs.—Jan. 10.—For alterations and additions to the 
farm house and farm buildings at Highfield, near Llantwit 
Major, Glamorgan. The County Police Station, Llantwit 
Major, and at the Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Jan. 11.—For alterations and additions to the 
goods shed at High Street, Swansea, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer at Neath Station. 

Wates.—Jan. 11.—For pulling down existing buildings 
and erection on the present site of a new headquarters sta- 
tion, at Pontypool police station, Monmouthshire. Deposit 
1. 1s. Mr. William Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor, Ponty- 
pool, Mon. 


Wates.—Jan. 12.—For the following works for the Gla- 


morgan County Council, viz. :—(1) New Council school for 
infants at Llest, Pontyrhy] ; 


; (2) new mixed department at the 
Council school at Sandfields, Aberavon ; (3) new offices at 
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BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


di MITED, i 
Manufacturers and Erectors of prpeares j 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


HT) DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


i||| Chimney Columns 
Mlle Pointed, Hooped, Raised 

‘> and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


e - THE .. 
ritish Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
lanagers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
Ng Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
42 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 Is. per annum entitles the Member to 

tus Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

di Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 

on on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
axette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
iVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


\ Telegrams, 
| {| “Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 268, 
Nottingham 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


DISC LOCK 


(PATENT) 


CHUBB’S Latest Novelty 
——— A Cheap 
SPRINGLESS Lock of great 


SECURITY, 
STRENGTH ana 
SIMPLICITY 


CHUBB & SON’S Lock and Safe Co., Ltd., 
128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


gCONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Wop BLOCK Fi ORINGe Pavine 


INSURANCE : COMPANY ) 
a) ae 
Total Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


——— ANNUITIES, —— 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, | 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (including Domestic 
Servants), Sickness, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate 
(Glass, Loss of Profits, &c. 


TELEGRAMS Ky 
GRIGGS 
LOUGHBORO’, 


‘SYUBL [BOFIPUTIAD 
19JBM JOY] AY} JO SsvONpOsIV] [EULZL1O ay], 


Head Office: LONDON : 


LIVERPOOL: Chief Office : 
1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Ho ater Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 
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To architects, Engineers, Bullider3a, &c. LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES. 
“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


BLACK LINE PRINTS.| | U BE & LONDON & 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. E 


R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars frea 


A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. And FITTI NGS. 
ew  naltway Appronch, Lawien Bdge BES... | (PERKINS HOT, WATER: TUBES. 
Tele. 811 Hop. Telegrams, “Tribrach, London." NSURANCE COM PAN 
STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. GLASGOW & BIRMINGHAM. 


MEDWAY’S LIFTS|GaceraitH a Winton) |. re tere 


FOR PASSENGERS AND GOODS, GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 76 KING WILLIAM STREET, } 


Medway's Safety cise Co. | CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in [FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARI 
Offices: 10 BUSH LANE, LONDON, E.C.; BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, T2is Company also issues Policies covering 


and ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, DEPTFORD, 8.E, Also Contractors tor Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOI 


Tele. Nos.: 1894 London Wall and 127 Deptford. 1 85 ST. VINCENT ST., CL ASCOW. occasioned by Fire. 
ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD.,| LrGHZT NING LAUNDRY 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUVILDERS CONDUCTORS. SMITH & PAGET, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


CROWN WORKS, 
ene for the Main Buildings W. A FU RS is & co ry 


Great Stadium for the KEICHLEY. 


Franco-British Exhibition, London, 19cC8s TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. RY 
a ill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST:, 8S." Telezrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. Telephone & 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
London, S.E. 


> EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
ene OZONAIR SYSTEM 


o OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Tel, Ad.: “*Pavissemus, London.’’ Tel. No, : 2538 Paddington. 
: Seyssel, - Cimmer, 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO, — Yorwoble, sicitian, 
ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, Resisting Asphaltes. 
HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, W. 
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Pontypridd County school. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Jan. 14.--For sixteen large villas, proposed to 
be erected on the Eglwysilan Road, Pontypridd, for the Ty- 
gwyn Villa Building Club, Pontypridd. Deposit 21. 2s. Send 
names by January 8 to Messrs. T. Richards & Kaye, architects 
and surveyors, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a public hall and insti- 
tute at Briton Ferry. Deposit 31. 3s. Send names by 
January 10 to Mr. H. Alex. Clarke, architect, Briton Ferry. 

Waxrs.—Jan. 15.—For works of improvement and altera- 
tions to the Hafod Council school and out-offices, and for pro- 
posed new water-supply. Deposit 1l. 1s. The County Educa- 
tion Offices, Newtown, Montgomery. 

Watrs.—Jan. 17.—-For erection of a cottage hospital at 
Pontypridd. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams 
& Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—Jan. 20.—For the extension of Bethany English 
Baptist Chapel, Treherbert, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wates.—Jan. 21.—For erection and completion of three 
houses at Pentre. Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.8.A., architect, 
194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wicmore.—Jan. 13.—For new floors, partitions, dual 
desks, and ventilating hoppers in windows, &c., at the Wal- 
sall and West Bromwich District schools, Wigmore, West 
Bromwich. Mr. J. W. Allen, architect, High Street, West 
Bromwich. 

Wootwicu.—Jan. 19.—The Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Woolwich invite tenders for painting and repairs 
at the Public Library, High Street, Eltham. Mr. J. Rush 
‘Dixon, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Woolwich. 


Worxineron.—Jan. 14.—For the demolition of the 
“Queen’s Arms and adjoining cottages, King Street, and re- 
building of the inn on the site. Mr. Edwin J. Knight, sec- 
retary and manager, Messrs. Thomas Salt & Co., Ltd., 
brewers, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Yorxsuire.—Jan. 10.—¥For the following works for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire education committee, viz. :— (a) 
Erection of a Council school to accommodate 133 children, 
and teacher’s house, at Stamford Bridge ; (b) alterations and 
additions to the Council school at Burton Pidsea. The Build- 
ing Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


Mr, J. R. Frxpray, burgh surveyor, Leith, in his annual 
report, states that depression in the building trade still con- 
tinues, although the year just closing shows a slight improve- 
ment on the previous two years. The estimated value of 
buildings for which warrants were granted was 61,272I., as 
compared with: 56,200/. in 1908, 58,6741. in 1907, 179,000I. 
in 1906, and 92,0007. in 1905. 


Tar Woop Trape or Dantzic.—The British Consul at 
Dantzig reports that, in spite of low freights, the position of 
those engaged in the wood trade in 1908 was worse than it has 
been for some time past. There are many explanations of 
this state of things. In the first place, in spite of the reduced 
bank rate, Dantzig banking firms have become alarmed by the 
large failures of the year before, and were exceedingly cautious 
in giving credit to timber merchants. Among other causes 
of depression, the strike in the British shipbuilding trade was 
of importance, several orders that had been expected being 
after all not placed on account of it. Perhaps, however, the 
simplest reason for slackness of business was that the railway 
companies, both in Germany and other countries, finding 
_ their takings reduced through diminished traffic, were obliged 
in consequence to restrict their usual orders for redwood 
timber, timber ends, and sleepers. The supply of sleepers 
was, in fact, smaller than in 1907, the large stocks remaining 
over from that year having caused a fall in prices. which dis- 
couraged foreign timber merchants from sending their wood 
to Dantzig. It is, moreover, to be noted that the Russian 
thome demand for wood is constantly on the increase, and this 
no doubt contributed to a shortage in the Dantzig supply. 
The condition of the building trade further aggravated the 
situation. Where any activity for a time prevailed, the com- 
petition to supply materials became so keen that falling prices 
ruled everywhere. In every branch of the wood trade, in fact, 
the prices had a downward tendency, and were in some cases 
actually lower than the original cost of production. One satis- 
factory fact may, however, be noted. The year 1908, though 
a bad one, was at the same time free from any violent crisis, 
- such as that which was seen the year before. No failures were 
reported. 


TENDERS. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


For making up 15 private streets at Birtley for the Chester- 
le-Street Rural District Council. Mr. G. W. A¥YTOoN, 
surveyor. 

Jos. Burnett & Son, section 1 (accepted), 871. 2s. 8d. ; 
section 2, 5241. 7s. 8d. ; drains, 1131. 19s. ; J. W. Henderson, 
section 1, 8941. 11s. 6d.; section 2, 4291. 14s. 8d. ; drains, 
1131. 3s. (accepted). Geo. EK. Simpson, section 1, 
922]. 18s. 5d.; section 2, 4511. Os. 5d.; drains, 122]. 10s. 
J. W. White, section 1, 9601. 15s. 10d.; section 2, 
4351. 7s. 2d.; drains, 1221. J. Thompson & Son, section 1, 
9701. 17s. 10d. ; section 2, 5141. 17s. 8d. ; drains, 1411. 7s. 6d. 
J. Carrick, section 1, 1,0331. 14s. 6d. ; section 2, 
5291. 10s. 6d. ; drains, 941. 4s. 3d. R. Hudson & Sons, sec- 
tion 1, 1,0781. 2s. 11d. ; section 2, 5121. 12s. 11d. ; drains, 
1261. 18s. J. Hope, section 1, 1,0997. 10s. 2d.; section 2, 
5441. 2s. 8d. ; drains, 1281. 16s. 1d. J. W. Robson, section 1, 
1,0997. 17s. 5d. ; section 2, 4641. 2s. 3d. ; drains, 1271]. 2s. 2d. 
Geo. Pickering, section 1, 1,1231. 19s. 6d.; section 2, 
4831. 8s. 4d.; drains, 1321. 16s. 8d. J. Clark & Son, sec- 
tion 1, 1,154]. 3s. 2d.; section 2, 475l. lsh swedxrains; 
1141. 5s. 5d. ©. S. Bunch, section 1, 1,192]. 12s. 11d; sec- 
tion 2, 5261. 11s. 8d.; drains, 1241. 7s. 9d. It was decided 
to let the work in two sections, and the surface water drains 
to go with each section according to schedule of prices.— 
N.B.—Burnett accepted for section 1; Henderson accepted for 
section 2. 


For private street works at New Washington, for the Chester- 
le-Street Rural District Council. Mr. G. W. Ayton, 


surveyor. 

Trainer £3,0209°5 0 
Carrick 2720 9 ~0 
Hudson 2,640 1 4 
Hope . 2,466 8 1 
White 2,366 0 0 
Bunch : ; 2,456.12 +6 
Clarke & Sons 2,548 65 5 
Simpson : 2,200r17 958 
Henderson . 2,287 10 0 
Robson : PeZOommOmLO 
FisHEr (accepted) 2,080 13 5 


DRIFFIELD. 
For erection of residence in St. John’s Road. Mr. 
Mavrzics B. Parxtn, architect, Bridlington. 
Accepted tenders. 


Martindale, brickwork, &c. £232 0 0 
Julian, carpenter and joiner . 114 0 0 
Knaggs, plumbing and painting 39 10 0 
Dawber, Townsley & Co., tiling . 211-0 0 


EXETER. 
For the erection of school buildings, new day-room for girls’ 
department, and other works, at the West of England 
Institution for Blind. Mr. James JeRnman, F.R.1.B.A., 


Exeter. 
Wakeham Bros. £1,567%-c0 0 
Mudge A ‘ 1,375.20: 0 
Ham & Passmor 1,255 0 0 
Oliver & Sons Tole Ou 
Woodman & Son 1,228 15° 9 
Baker Bros. 2 1,200 0 0 
M. T. Sleeman 1154) vO 30 
Coles . 1,149 0 0 
Brealy : : : irae Oe 0 
Stephens & Vaughan ei Ores Cia 
F. E. Sleeman : 1,088 0 O 
Herbert are) 0) 
Bunclark 1,030 0 0 
Setter - : : : : : : 1,014 0 0 
Harvey, Exeter (accepted) ‘ : : 995 0 0 


FENTON. 


For extensions to manufactory, for the Rubian Pottery Com- 
pany. Mr. R. T. Lonepen, architect, Burslem. 


Caulcott : : £1,159 0 0 
Cummings . : : q - : : 986 0 0 
Tompkinson & Bettelley . : ; : 975 0 O 
Ball & Robinson & ; : ‘ : 935 0 0 
J. Cooke . ” . ; ; 2 : 925 0 0 
Grant & Sons. ; , : : : 910 0 0 
Warrilow . ‘ , , ; : - 905 0 O 
Beckett : ; : ; : : 900 0 0 

0 0 


Meiklejohn & Son . = > > > 885 
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FENTON —continued. 


W. Cooke . : ; ; . , ; 878 0 0 
Walters ; : : f : A : 875 0 0 
Thomas & Son . ; ; : : ; 855 0 0 
Howlett : ; ; : : ’ , 840: 0 O 
Broadhurst & Sons . . ; : . 829 10 
Young & Son. : , ; ; : 825 0 0 
Boston ; ' ; ‘ : : : 800 0 0O 
Hearn, Basford (accepted) . : : : 700 V0BLO 
IRELAND. 


For sewerage works, for the Newtownards Urban District 


Council. Messrs Swiney & CROASDAILE, engineers, 
Belfast. 
J. & R. THompson, Belfast (accepted) £12,398 0 0 


For erection of board-room, offices, &c., at Rathdown. 
Mostey, Bray (accepted) : EL OOU Ole 
For erection of a Carnegie library at Clondalkin, South 
Dublin. 
CiaRkKE, Dublin (accepted) 
LEEDS. 


For erecting a billiard-room to the North Ward Liberal Club. 
Mr. J. W. THacxkray, architect, Leeds. 


Ei oy fa Shel © ed 8) 


Myers & Sons £397 0 0 
Best ; 5 396 0 0 
Wood : : : ‘ ; ¢ 3 386 10 0 
Milnes . : : : , : : Z 380 0 0 
Higgins : : PA ae , : 2 375 0 O 
Pickard . : : ; , : : : 373 0 O 
Dews & Co... : : : : : ; 369 0 0 
Mason & Sons. ; : ; , : 360 0 0 
Thompson & Sons . 5 ; : ‘ 352 0 0 
Walton & Sons. : : ‘ , ; 550 0 0 
Morey & Sons, Leeds (accepted) . ie 548 0 0 


LIVERPOOL. 


For alterations on the ground floor of the Walker Art Gallery. 
Brown & Backhouse (recommended) £220 0 0 


For remodelling heating arrangements of the four front 
rooms on the ground floor of the Walker Art Gallery. 
Cooper & Sons (recommended) £122 10 0 
MARYPORT. 


For water supply works (gravitation mains, filters, &e.), for 


the Urban District Council. Mr. J. GC. Boyp, 

A.M.Inst.C.E., Carlisle. 
Mandle & Co. . : ’ £15,625" 090 
Dawson 14,147 14 4 
Nunn & Co. : : 12,435 8 0 
Gilfeather & Beaty 11,684 12 5 
Gibson - : : 1A 525R16eeS 
Arnold & Son byes) atsy ab 
Mackay 11,182 3 9 
Crawford HI Ay LOM 
Laing & Son 11,097 7 10 
Wickstead & Co. 10,952 11 0O 
Jackson : 10,849 16 0 
Deakin 10,837 1 10 
Brebner & Co. f : 10,608 0 5 
Bususy & Sons, Leeds (accepted) 10,586 16 9 


NEWTON ABBOT. 


For erection and completion of the following works, for the 
Urban District Council, viz.:-—(a) Boundary walls, 
gates, and railings, &c.; contract No. 1, (b) ‘Sexton’s 
lodge, store, &c. ; contract No. 2. (c) Mortuary chapel; 


contract No, 3; at the new cemetery, Wolborough. Mr. 
C. D. Wuits, the Surveyor’s Office, Newton Abbot. 

For Boundary Walls, Gates, and Railings. 
Pomeroy. , . : . £1,977 0 0 
Parker Bros. 1, 6225"0580 
Stacey . : : : : : 1, S500 0 
Brarne, Newton Abbot (accepted) 1,424 0 0 
Jackman : ‘ : ; ; 1POSOmEOMEO 

For Mortuary Chapel. 
Pomeroy : : ; eit : 100% 00 
Parker Bros. J ’ : : : : 915 0 0 
Stacey . : : ; ‘ s : : SEOM OL EO 
BEARNE (accepted). s : : : 788" "0 0 
Jackman. : ‘ : : : : Chie Aty0 
For Lodge and Stores. 
Pomeroy. F : Z ; ‘ : 814. 0 0 
Parker Bros. 2 ‘ 4 ; ; 3 517 0 0O 
Stacey : : ; : 3 y : 496 0 0 
Jackman ., : 7 ; : : : 497 0 0 
BEARNE (accepted) ... . ‘ ; : 488 0 0 


PUDSEY. 
For erecting new infant school in connection with the Prim- 
rose Hill School. Mr. C. S. Netson, architect, Leeds. 
Accepted tenders. 
Kendall & Co., mason and bricklayer, Pudsey. 
Hargrave, joiner, Pudsey. 
Walker, plumber, Pudsey. 
Wood & Williams, plasterers, Pudsey. 
Thompson, slater, Stanningley. 
Nicholson, painter, Pudsey. 
Total, £1,913 7s. 8d. 


ROWSLEY. 


For erection of a Primitive Methodist church and school at 
Rowsley, Darley Dale. Mr. D. M. Wuirpgooss, archi- 
tect, Matlock. 


Kirk" ; : £1,215 0 0 
Twyford & Son . 1,190 17 90 
Clarkes 1,161.4 38 
Totivals 1,101 15 0 
Nuttall 1,069 6 7 
Evans d 1,024 10 3 
Toft & Co. . : ; . : 1,010 5 0 
WixpGooss, Matlock (accepted) . 969 5 0 


WALES. 


For erecting temporary dormitories, &c., at the Union Work- 
house, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Ropsricx, architect, 


Aberdare. . 
Davies & Sons -£1,760 0 0 
Jenkins 1,398 15 9 
Sullivan 1,365 12 0 
James f ; ’ ; . 1,346 0 0 
WitiiaMs, Merthyr Tydfil (accepted) 1,345 19 0 
W.& J. R. Watson ; : 5 1,298 0 0 


For erection of a‘(girls’) Council school for 308 scholars, at 


Gilfach Fargoed, Glamorgan. 
county architect, Cardiff. 
WiuraMs, Cardiff (accepted) 


WARRINGTON, 
For rebuilding the bridge and the construction of four walls. 
THoRNE & Sons, Westminster (accepted). £14,310 0 0O 
WEYMOUTH. 
For work to be done at the R.G.A. Drill Hall, Weymouth. 
Mr. 8. Jackson, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Wey- 


Mr. D. Pueu-Jonss, 


£3,892 0 0 


mouth. 
Bowring , ; ‘ £168 0 0 
Holmes & Bridgeman . 164 17 6 
Groves & Wills 134 0 90 
Parsons . 155. 8 0 
130 10 O 


Kneitt & Sons, Weymouth (accepted) . 


Mr. A. D. Rows, architect to the Worcestershire County 
Council and standing, joint and education committees, died 
last week from heart failure. Mr. Rowe and members of 
the family have designed many important buildings in the 
city and county. | 

Mr. R. T. Bromrrerp, A.R.A., will.commence his Royal 
Academy lectures on architecture on February 14. The titles 
of the four lectures are as follows:—(1) Philibert de 
VOrme; (2) Jean Bullant; (3) Pierre Lescot and Jean 
Goujon; (4) French Sculpture in the Sixteenth Century. 
The lectures on painting will this year be given by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., K.C.B., who held the Professorship from 
1895 to 1899. His course is entitled ‘‘ Design and Draw- 
ing,”’ and begins on January 13. Mr. W. R. Colton, A.R.A., 
will again lecture on sculpture. 

A NEW synagogue is to be erected in Commercial Road, 
E., to accommodate a thousand persons, in place of the 
synagogue in St. Mary Axe. The joint architects are Mr. 
Lewis Solomon, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Fred Marks, 
F.R.ILB.A. 

Tue York Corporation have approved the race committee’s 
plan for new stands, subject to the owners undertaking, at 
their own cost, to test one bay of the stands with a toad of 
2 cwt. per foot super ; such test to be carried out in the presence 
of, and to the satisfaction of, the City Surveyor er his repre- 
sentative, and prior to the building being brought into use by 
the public. 

Messrs. Lever Brotuers, Lrp., of Port Sunlight, have 
decided to establish a factory at Durban, Natal. Estimates 
have been received and considered, but the ultimate ‘limen- 
sions of the factory will depend on the growth of the business. 
in South Africa. Building operations will be commenced 4s) 
soon as possible. 
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TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


Tue following are a few of the more important works of 
which the tenders appeared in our columns in the course of 


1909 :— © 


BETHNAL GREEN. 


For einicipal buildings for Bethnal Green Borough Council. 


Mr. KE. E. Frycu, borough engineer and surveyor, 


Bethnal Green, N.E. 
Wall 
Appleby & Sons 
Nicholson & Son. 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 
Parker & Sons 
Nightingale 4 
McGormick & Sons 
Todd & Newman 
Higgs & Hill 
Holloway 
Stapleton & Sons 
J. & M. Patrick 
Hammond & Son . 
Pasterfield & English 
Shurmur & Sons 
Perry & Co. . F 
Hammond :& Miles . 
Monk : 
Coles 
Allen & Sons 
F. & G. Foster . 
Williams 
Maddison 
Armitage & Hodgson 
Lawrence & Son 
. Kearley 
Jerram : 
Pattinson & Son 
Lowe & Co. 
Minter 
BRanD, Perritr & Co., 
cepted) 
Fryer & Co. 


Tottenham (ac- 


BRISTOL. 
For main block of new buildings at Saithmead, for the 
Bristol School of Industry for the Blind. Messrs. 
EpMEsTon & GABRIEL, architects, 42 Old Broad Street, 


E.C. 
Clark & Son £27,440 
Perkins & Son 26,150 
Downs & Son 25,600 
Ridd 25,450 
Walters & Son 25,367 
Chancellor & Son ; 25,566 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 24,949 
Long & Sons 24,944 
Cowlin & Son 24,928 
Love 24,925 
Willcox & Co. 24,875 
Hayes & Son . . : 23,912 
Wiikins & Son, Bristol 
(accepted) 23,846 
Lovell & Son 25,600 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


oo (eieo(eVie@eoKeKe(e(=)()=) 


oo ooooc*ooooo0oc”o 


£29,700 0 9 
29,225 0 0 
28,571 13 11 
27,412 
27,174 
27,078 
26,942 
26,900 
26,460 
26,387 
26,350 
26,273 
26,257 
26,238 
26,151 
25,980 
25,831 
25,827 
25,808 
25,784 
25,596 
25,527 
25,449 
25,388 
25,278 
25,203 
25,197 
24,991 
24,900 
24,490 


24,450 
23,407 


Ao oqooooococooqooqooe°ooercoo°oceooceo°oe°00c & 


Additional for 


Glazed Tiling. 
£650 
700 
690 
710 
720 
683 
700 
650 
711 
715 
750 
708 


OOOO Ola lO OO OS O'S 


737 
630 


Ses) (am i > i a il > Ji <> i ae) o> Ji am il =o Ji > om JS) 


(Se) 


For the works in connection with the sewerage scheme, for 


the Town Council. 
Brebner 
Riley 
Underwood 
Neal : 
Mitchell & Son’ 
Janae bins. 
Buckley : 
Gochrane & Sons 
Whyte & Co. 
Bentley & Son . 
Wilkinson & Co. 
Bell & Sons 
A. G. Osenton . 
Merritt 
Pethick Bros. 
Price & Co. 2 : 
Johnson & Langley . 


£45,288 0 
42,495 14 
41,375 15 
41,283 
40,909 
40,678 
39,909 
39,343 
38,970 
38,467 
37,658 
37,393 
37,163 12 
36,995 19 
36,551 0 
36,547 0 
35,976 10 


OoOOrFNOCOWNHO 


0 
6 
6 
) 
0 
9 
0 
0 
9 
7 
0 
0 
8 
9 
0 
0 
0 


CHRISTCHURCH —continued. 
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Nunn & Co. 35,603 
Moran & Son 35,398 
Wood & Sons 35,355 
Pedrette 34,813 
F. Osenton : 34,751 
Jesty & Baker . : : / 3 34,731 
Macdonald 4 ; : : . f 34,682 
Osman 3 ; 3 : 3 * : 34,517 
Mackay. : i F F ; 34,169 
Crockerell : ; : 33,062 
Cooprr & Co. (accepted) . : z 4 31,104 


COLCHESTER. 


on) 


NOwooondo 


For erection and completion of the superstructure of the 
End. 


main. building of the lunatic asylum «at :Mile 
Messrs. F. Wuitmore & W. H. Town, architects. 


McCormick & Sons . ? } ‘ . £212,632 
Bennett . : : : ; : : 203,600 
Perry & Co. k : ‘ : : 201,049 
Pattinson & Sons . : : : ; 199,832 
Rowbotham . : 5 F : . 196,392 
Allen & Sons . : : ; : : 195,590 
ovat = te. ‘ : : : : 195,186 
Arnold & Son : : : : : 192,500 
Byrom. : : . 191,687 
Waring & White (1906) . ‘ , ; 191,139 
Leshe & Co. = : 3 : 190,403 
Bateman . : ; ; 189,889 
Kine & Son (accepted). : : ; 189,691 
INDIA. 


oooooocqo°e°oc°oe°oceo 


oooqooooo°coeo°0oco 


For a steel water tank with a holding capacity of 9,000,000 
gallons, for the supply of water for domestic and other 


purposes to the city of Calcutta. 
AE tenders. 


Piggott & Co. . . £160,000 
Whessoe Foundry Co. : ‘ 3 : 155,000 
Fraser & Son . d ‘ : ’ j 148,000 
Motherwell Bridge Co. . : : : 142,000 
Westwood & Wright. ‘ : : 128,762 
Mayoh & Halley . : : : 126,445 
Findlay & Co. d ; : : 108,500 
Newman . ; \ : : ; 108,000 
Heenan & Tous : ; : : ‘ 107,575 
C. & W. Walker .. ‘ ; : ; 100,608 
P. & W. M‘Lellan . i i 97,450 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co. . 91,880 
Ciayton, Sons & Co., Leeds (accepted) . 91,367 
LONDON. 


oooooco°ce°eoec°oe°coo 


ooooc*moo°oco°o°c”o 


For intercepting sewer, Contract No. 1, Brent District 


drainage, for the Willesden District Council. 


6 tt. by 4 ft. 5 ft. by 3 ft.4.in. 
Dicksote 2s. ; . £75,518 2 6 £67,154% 3 5 
Smith & Co. . : yi, O29) 17. *2 62,270 0 11 
Monk & Newell z . 68,6537" 35 2 COIL “7, 
Jackson . ; : . 66,989 12 2 59,698 11 2 
Adams : ; ; . 66,340 10 0 57,975 2 4 
Latter : ; ? 700; 2005125 56,936 5 9 
Pearson & Son . . 64,467 0 8 68,615e02 11 
Wickstead & Beardsell 2 (eFeyilsh fe) £2) 57,094 11 9 
Nowell ; : : 60/706 12°"5 53,205 5 11 
Griffiths & Co. . : . 58,400 0 0 52,892 0 0 
Nowell & Sons . ; . 57,884 6 9 521052 2 5a.9 
Bell & Sons J F 16657 5821.1.0' 60 50,796 0 0 
Shellabear & Sons . . bietaets}s) ale) (6) 53,095 5 2 
J. &T. Binns . : 5 aATee 11 50,554 56 “1 
Clements, Knowling & Go. 56,453 0 O 49,5520 0 
Price & Co. : : 55,942 18 0 50,597 12 10 
Johnson & Langley . 55,045 0 2 48,190 0 1 
Westminster Construction 
Co. , ‘ . » ELE G8 49,361 14 10 
Bower Bros. : : . 54,355.90 0 48,185 0 0 
McAlpine & Sons. 5 294,106. “9259 47,513 9 10 
Paterson . : . 58,826 0 °2 47,826 14 11 
Muirhead & Gas : DOO Lao me 48,630 14 11 
‘Macdonald & Deakin 
(too late) : ? .- (52,8662°6 5.4 46,377 0 0 
Ford . ‘ : ’ ~ © 5275707 0.8.0 46,982 0 0 
Brebner & Co. . : » 32, 20 peesenLG 46,258 9 4 
Moran & Son . : . 50,398 0 0 43,900 0 0 
Bentley & Son . , 50,009 6 3 44,465 11 2 
Unperwoop & Bro., Duk- 
infield, Cheshire  (ac- 
cepted)* ’ é . *49,547 7 1 43,986 17 3 
Whyte & Co. . ? : — 50,808 14 5 
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LONDON —continued. 


For the construction of section 5 of the northern low-level 
sewer No. 2 between Grosvenor Crescent and Warwick 


LONDON—continued. 


walls in connection with the new L.C.C. county hall. 


For the construction of the raft foundation and retaining 


Road. i 
Price & Reeves £207,036 16 11 He iaa, ee plac ve 4 
Scott 4 Middleton, Ltd. 205,437 0 0 Ate ae aa : a aes ame 
Johnson & Langley 198,667 11 6 0 ee 3 a Pay it 
Bentley & Son la7aie 12 o8| a ee (Bow) 300 
Kellett 186,070 18 5 armichael 59,576 0 0 
Shellabear & Son’. 185,433 13 5 Kirk & Randall 57,891 0 0 
Pearson & Son 183,147 18 6 Pearson & Son . 57,544 15 5 
Cochrane & Sons 182,698 6 2] Price & Reeves . 57,255 12 0 
Mowlem & Co. 177,782 0 0 Holloway 54,788 0 0 
Mauolt 175,852 2 6 Holloway Bros. (London) 49,800 0 0 
Muirhead & Co. . heel 174;008, 11 ae Wall 48,900 0 0 
The Westminster Gonatreaur Co., “‘Ltd., Dick, Kerr & Co. : 48,416 2 3 

Westminster (recommended) 172,630 12 6 F. & H. F. Higgs (recommended) 46,900 0 0 


The chief engineer’s estimate comparable with the tenders 
is 172,750. 
For construction of the Southern low-level sewer No. 2, for 


NAPSBURY. 
For additions to Napsbury Asylum, for the Middlesex County 


the London County Council. Council. Mr. Rowianp Prumpg, architect, 13 Fitzroy 
Perry & Co. . £531,384 0 0 Square, W. . 
Mutrhead & Co. y H25, 8751S 2 Williams £71,500. 0 0 
Westminster Construction Co. 515,900 0 0 Allen & Sons . 70,070 0 0 
Whyte & Co. 915.528 13 6 Dick, Kerr & Co. 68,469 3 6 
Mowlem & Co. 499,768 0 0 Higgs & Hill . 68,244 0 0 
Neal 488,197 7 4 Holland & Hannen . 66,750 0 0 
Bentley & Bont : ; 3 : : 483,612 19 11 Garmichacl 66.100 0 0 
Griffiths & Co., London Wall, E.C. (re- Wall 65,000 0 0 

commended) 2 2 : Z 481,553 9 11 Chessuin & Sons 64,760 0 O 

For the erection of a secondary school for 456 girls on the Greenwood 64,450 0 0 

Furzedown site, Wandsworth, for the L.C.C. : Pethick Bros. 63,266 0 0 
F. & H. F. Higes £36,034 0 0 Waring & White 63,041 0 0 
Downs 35,723 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . 62,915 0 0 
Lovatt ; 35,281 ORO Holloway Bros. 62,600 0 0 
Smith & Sons 35,180 0 0 Perry & Co. 61,975 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 34,976 0 O Pattison & Son 61,120 0 0 
Wallis & Sons . 34,769 0 0 Minter 61,000 0 0 
Wall 34,665 9 8 Lovatt - . 60,915 0 0 
Carmichael 34,236 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. 60,760 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 34,083 0 0 Leslie & Co. . 3 60,358 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 33,884 0 0 Foster & Dicksee 59,859 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood (recommended) 33,577 0 O Wallis & Sons . 58,276 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer . 33,575 0 O Johnson & Co. : t : ; ; 57,750 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick (withdrawn) . : 28,700 0 O Lawrence & Son, Tottenham (recom- 
Estimate of the architect (education) 32,961 0 0 mended) 56,948 0 0 

For erecting on the Hoxton House site, Hoxton, (1) an ele- . 
mentary school for 623 children ; (2) a higher school for WALES. 


390 children ; (3) a school for 80 physically and 80 men- 
tally defective children, and (4) for a handicraft centre 
for 40 boys, cookery, and housewifery centres and a school- 


For extensions to the Cardiff Infirmary. Mr. E. M. Brucr 


Vaucuan, F.R.1.B.A., Cardiff. 


keeper’s house, for the London County Council. Shepston & Sons £37,703 15 0 
Todd & Newman £36,240 0 0 Britton 37,604 0 0 
Garrett & Son . 35,806 0 0 Blake : 56,964 0 0 
McCormick & Sons . 33,779 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. 56,255 0 0 
Lawrence & Son 55,455 0 0 Williams 3 56,000 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 33,368 0 0 Cowlin & Son 55,900 0 0 
Treasure & Son 33,012 0 O Davies & Sons . 35,550 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick 32,990 0 0 Bosworth & Lowe 35,546 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 32,741 0 0 Evans Bros. 34,849 0 0 
Johnson & Co., Wandsworth Common Moss & Sons 34,800 0 0 

(recommended) 32,633 15 11 Symonds-& Sons 34,754 7 4 

For erection of additional efhees for ihe Royal London Turner & Sons . 34,660 0 0 

Mutual Insurance Society, in Finsbury Square. Mr. Charles 34,659 0 0 

Joun Betcuer, R.A., architect. Davies & Howell 54,498 0 0 
W ali: - § : £27,307 0 0 Allen 34,453 7 10 
Holland & Hannen . 25,954 0 0 Knox & Wells . : 34,143 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee 25,605 0 0 Thomas & Co. 33,786 °0 O 
Cubitt 25,525 0 0 Bond 32,851 0 0 
Trollope & Colls 24,994 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 24,601 0 O WOOLWICH. 
sea m Bees 4 4 For the construction of a tunnel for foot passengers under the 
Waring White Building C Co. 24. 569 0 0 Thames between North and South Woolwich for the 
Prestige & Co. . ; 24,554 0 0 London County Council. 

Kerridge & Shaw 24,473 0 0 Perry & Co. £122,527 0 0 
Holloway . : 24,368 O 0 Pearson & Son. 104,856 14 8 
Downs : 24,150 0 0 Griffiths & Co. 96,542 1 0 
Hsée Bs FE. Higgs 23,933 0 0 Muirhead & Co. 92,743 10 6 
Williams 23,900 0 0 Price & Reeves . 92,600 0 0 
Simpson & Sons 23,881 0 0 Cochrane & Sons ° 91,032 2 1 
Lawrence & Son 23,862 0 0 Whyte & Co. 85,155 19 6 
Holloway Bros. 23,500 0 0 -Mowlem & Co. . 80,506 0 0 
Godson & Sons . : 23,442 0 O* Scott & Middleton, 28 Victoria Street, 

Spencer, Santo & Co. 23,359 0 0 S.W. (recommended) . 78,860 7 1 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES |JVENTILATION | MARSHALL & CO. 


WiLtTs. CATALOGUES Architectural Modellers, 
Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., FREE. H EATI NG Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy) 


r Manufacturers, 
dhe 7G ak eplare! ihee Sapes. G. KITE & C 1 ae A SULGRAVE onl eared LONDON, We 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 
WELDON STONE. 


tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. Nat f 
Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK atura 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. Rock 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. (Sey ssel id 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to Limmer, 
JoHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING etc., etc.) 


Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churchea, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


By High and Low 
Pressure Steam and 
| Hot Water 3: 


Independent Hot Water 
Supply on Improved Lines. 


GEORGE A. AKERS & CO., 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. | 


KEENEST 
COMPETITIVE 
LAUNDRY |meagae 


Tel. Add.: “ Feltings, Lendon.”’ ’Phone: 32 East. 


and Cooking Engineers. 


Recrersem |engert & Rolfe 


-, Laundry, Engineers KEIGHLEY... Limited, 


POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, |= 
(Successors to Gu Vi ET X I N 33 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 
Ventilating Engineers, A 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. RICH SILK WALL PAPER. 


SC EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. = Excellent effect for panelling and 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratuway (lWast End), 


CorsHAmM Down QuARRyY (Entrance trom Railway). general high-class decorations, 
BATH STONE wenmagyngsoe Zuo] Ene area dees td 
, e ities . mow colours now on view at Showrooms 

YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE Eta te ata as below... 


BOX CROUND. GORNCRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts 
- LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, WwW. 


— 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 


THE 
Estimates, &e., forwarded | Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ld. 
: (LINCRUSTA WALTON BRANCH), 


leph — 1 h Tele. Address: 
Te Pieename eon bern 6 No, 34 ou Pneton mera se 1 Newman Street, London, W. 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH TSTONEWORK Reg. ‘No. 521,538. Tel. No.: 81¥. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 
without damaging the surface of the 


- - - material in any way. - - - 


10/- per box, any size. 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


“DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, L 
reveihaam- TOTTENHAM. N. “anise 
JOIN E RY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MOULDINGS. tam orsicn 
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[SPRAGUE e¢ CO. 1. | = 


Loithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “ Photo, London.” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, & Reports 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. SPRAGUE’ S 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
Lithographed and Printed in best style. POCKET 


Sprague’s “Ink Photo” Process, DIARY 
Photo-Lithography. 
Process Blocks of every description. For I9IO 


NOW READY. 


For examples of our Reproductions see the Illustrations in 
this Journal, for the supply of which we have continuously 
held the contract ract for the past 41 years. 


Photography (Outdoor). Paper Wrappers, 1/6. 


Thoroughly competent Operators for Architectural Work always With Russia Wallet, 5/- 
available. 


Vf 


UBEROI Dig 


ww GREEN ue MM GAY y 
RO OFT N G R VENTIATAG 


pVUSTAND| 


> ENGINEERS a 


a 

Ruberoid is a_ high- Ps 
grade permanent roof- a 
ing. suitable for all 8 
buildings and all roofs. ASGOW ® 
See 


Is made in_ three 
colours, GREEN, RED 
and GREY. Thecolour 
is not a painted coat, 
it is incorporated into 
the surface of the 
material during actual 
process of Manufac- 
ture. 


CONTRACTORS CoO 
fos H-M-GOVERNMENT. 
ae ( WAR: OFFICE:BOARD 


A ‘ 
Y2 OF: PUBLIC: ‘WoRKS 
YY UM foe 
mn 


yf 
i 
ie i : 7 CORPO ACTIONS: & 
i a, | iy | OTHER PVBLIC-BODIES 
| . | ae 
\ Wh 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 
No 87 will be supplied on 
application. 


NN if THE RUBEROID CO., LTD, 


if ll ! 81-83 Knightrider St., 
aondon, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS. SUPPLIES “GLASGOW 
POSt OFFICE TELEPHONE 33 
= N° 5628 CENTRAL. 3 
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R.I.B.A. PASS LIST. 
THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 
The Preliminary. 
Tue preliminary examination, qualifying for registration as 
Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London and the under- 
mentioned provincial centres on November 8 and 9. Of the 


123 candidates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number of thirty- 


five. The remaining eighty-eight candidates were examined, 
with the following results :— 
Number 
District. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
London . : 5 : 46 20 
Birmingham : 4 3 1 
Bristol 7 5 2 
Cardiff 3 2 1 
Glasgow . 3 a 1 
Leeds : : : 6 5 i 
Manchester . ; 5 16 8 8 
Newcastle 3 3 0 
88 54 34 


The eighty-nine passed and exempted candidates, who 
have been registered as Probationers, are as follows :— 
Samuel William Ackroyd, - Walter Alwyn Cole »Adams, 
Walter Alison, Samuel Norman Anglin, Eric Langton 
Apperly, John Llewellyn Arthur, John Sidney Ashbolt, 
Philip Hope Edward Bagenal, Charles Bell, Albert William 
Betts, Sohrab Keikhosru Bhedvar, Charles Kydd Blyth, 
Frederick Eckersley Boddington, Frank Arthur Broadhead, 
Perey Norman Brown, Robert Stanley Cobb, Charles 
Reginald Cook, Harold William Court, Enos James Crab- 
tree, Harry Ewart Crossland, John Spedding Curwen, 
Thomas Daly, Frank Twydale Dear, Harold Alfred Dod, 
Benjamin Donaldson, William James Donger, Hywel Carey 
Edmunds, Sidney James Edwards, Reginald Percy Farr, 
Donald Fletcher, Walter Ernest Fox, William Hubert God- 
win, Stacey Gratton, Hubert Gregory, Thomas Cressey 
Hamilton, Stanley William Harman, Gordon Hemm, Ernest 
James Hickman, Harry Armitage Hickson, Frank Holroyd, 

Alfred William Horton, Sydney Hoten, Arthur Hunter, 
John Alfred Barnes James, Rees Jones, Walter John 
Knight, Clifford Herbert Le Grice, Hugh Lennox, Glyndwr 
Morrison Lewis, Sidney George Lipscomb, Horace Edgar 
Litten, Duncan St. Clair MacPhail, John Ewart March, 
Dario Marcucci, Joseph Moore, Raisley Stewart Moorsom, 
Cyril Savage Morley, William Noel Jobson Moscrop, Walter 
Norris, Thomas John Orme, Edgar Mainwaring Parkes, 
Abdulla Bhanji Peermahomed, George Wallace Proffitt, 
Stantislaus Roarty, Graham John Robinson, Walter Rogers, 
Andrew Laurence Noel Russell, John Seymour Sawer, 
Thomas Edwin Thornton Shanks, Cecil George Simmons, 
Arthur Smith, Thomas Retford Somerford, Thomas Tearle 
Stevens, John Alexander Chisholm Taylor, William Richard 
Templar, Cedric Maurice Teulon, George Thomas, William 
Norman Thomas, Harris Stephens Triscott, ‘Harold: Frede- 
rick Walker, Henry Welch, Archibald John West, Frederick 
Ernest Williams, John Gerrard Williams, Henry Roehead 
Williamson, Kenneth Mark Winch, Ronald Winter, Norman 
Frederic Woodroffe, Charles Edmond Worthington. 

The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and at the 
undermentioned provincial centres on November 8, 9, Hk 
and 12. One hundred and eight candidates were examined, 
and the results are reported as follows :—- 


Number 


District. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
London . 3 34 
Bristol. ; : : 5 “2 } 
Cardiff . ; F ' 4 2 2 
Glasgow . : ; . 3 2 ah 
Leeds. : ; < 10 4 6 
Manchester . ; f 11 i5 6 
Newcastle : F " 6 if 5 
108 51 67 


The names of the successful candidates are as follows, in 
order of merit, as placed by the Board of Examiners :— 

Frank Wardel Knight, William Arthur Rutter, Edward 
Ralph Douglas Selway, Bernard Wardlaw Habershon 
Scott, Harry Dawber Holland, Harold Layton Robinson, 
Kenneth Stephen Broad, David James Moir, Harry Duncan 
Hendry, James Grey West, William Wylie Houston, Wil- 
liam Brighten Rise Morley, William Voelkel, William 
Henry Gunton, Ernest William Pedley, Horace Vincent De 
Courcey Hague, Alec Lowe Macmillan, John Seymour 


Knyvett, Reginald Shears, Stanley Russell Miller, Albert 
Henry Owen, Arthur John Knott, Frederick Bayliss Night- 
ingale, Harry Bradley, Walter Llewellyn Clark, Henry 
Colbeck, Robert Stephen Cowper, Joseph Charles Gladstone 
Davies, Charles Glynn Evans, Richard William Furniss, 
Stephen Langton Clowes Gilks, Montagu Ashley Hall, 
George Farncombe Hallett, Samuel Harrison, Bernard 
Jessop, Arthur Bedford Knapp-Fisher, Cecil Howard Lay, 
Robert Lowry, Cyril Frederick Martin, Theodore Nelson 
Newham, Travers Pickmere, Claud Boileau Reid, Arthur 
Rylatt, Charles Alfred Smeed, Merwanjee Framjee Sur- 
veyor, Arthur Edwin Vey, Richard Walker, Herbert Archi- 
bald Welch, Thomas Gustavus Whitehead, John Wilks, 
Frederick Charles Wylde. 
Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

The following candidates, who had attended the architec- 
tural courses and obtained first-class certificates at the 
schools of architecture of the institutions mentioned against 
their names, were granted exemption from sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination, and have been registered as 
Students R.I.B.A. :— 

Robert William Cable (P. 1905), (Architectural Associa- 
tion); George Flint Clarkson (P. 1905), (Architectural 
Association); Harold Alfred Dod (P. 1909), (Liverpool 
University) ; Cyril Arthur Farey (P. 1906), (Architectural 
Association); Alan Vincent Sutherland Graeme (P. 1906), 
(Architectural Association) ; Guy Donne Gordon Hake (P. 
1904), (Architectural Association); Leonard Keir Hett 
(P. 1904), (Architectural Association); Geoffrey Wyville 
Home (P. 1905), (Architectural Association); Thomas 
Anthony Jones (P. 1908), (University College, London) ; 
Arthur Louis Levy (P. 1905), (Architectural Association) ; 
Thomas Arthur Lodge (P. 1906), (Architectural Association) ; 
Bernard Frank Matthews (P. 1905), (Architectural Asso- 
ciation); Richard Mountford Pigott (P. 1905), (Architec- 
tural Association); Charles Edward Fellowes Prynne (P. 


— 1905), (Architectural Association) ; Alfred Douglas Robinson 


(P. 1907), (Architectural Association); Francis Harold 
Swindells (P. 1905), (Architectural Association) ; Edwin 
John Tanner (P. 1906), (Architectural Association) ; Charles 
Voysey (P. 1906), (Architectural Association). 

Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London from 
November 18 to 26. Of the 114 candidates examined, forty- 
three passed, and seventy-one were relegated to their studies. 
The names of the passed candidates are as follows :— 

John Cooper Ainsworth, George Luard Alexander, John 
Gordon Allen, Robert Atkinson, Josiah Auty, Quentin Mang- 


-nall Bluhm, Arthur Francis Bryan, George Herbert Bur- 


stow, Richard Thwaite Chapman, Edward Ernest Blunt 
Claypole, John Adam Davidson, Claude William Davis, 
Harry Alderman Dickman, Alexander Houston Douglas, 
Percie Ion Elton, Edwin Finn, William Goodchild, Leonard 
Rome Guthrie, Noel Waugh Hadwen, Charles Ernest Hans- 
comb, Robert Edwin Hastewell, Frederick George Hawkins, 
Francis Henry Hepple, Henry Clifford Hollis, William 
Charles Maxwell, William Milburn, jun., Arthur Hamilton 
Moberly, Joseph Fearis Munnings, Robert Wright Orme, 
Francis Osler, James Page, David John Roberts, William 
John Roberts, M.A., George Henry Rowledge, William 
Henry Sagar, Hugh Henry Scott-Willey, George Marrison 
Stone, Charles Stonehouse, Morris Thompson, Francis Gor- 
don Troup, Vivian Ware, John Woollatt, Cecil Laurence 
Wright. 

The following table shows the number of failures among 
the seventy-one relegated candidates in each division of the 
Final Examination. 


I. Design . : : : : : : : SOs 
Il. Mouldings and Ornaments . : é : 4 Ob 
III. Building Materials ; : , : : cols 
IV. Principles of Hygiene . d : : : . 20 
V. Specifications ; ; ‘ : : : ean 
VI. Construction, Foundations, &c. . . , Fee) 
VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, &c. f 3 ee 


Colonial Examinations. 

The following candidates passed the Colonial Intermedi- 
ate Examination held in Sydney, November 1908 :— 

Royston John Keith-Harris, Stanislaus Roarty. 

The following candidates passed the Colonial Special 
Examinations: qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R.I.B.A. held in Sydney last June :— 

Hartley Sutcliffe, Edward Alexander Taylor. 

The following candidate passed the Special Examina- 
tion held in Johannesburg in July last :— 

Walter John Beall. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


CALENDARS, DIARIES, &c. FOR 1910. 


Messrs. MreRRYWEATHER & Sons, Lrp., as makers of fire 
appliances for all over the world, are entitled to have the 
mount of their hanging calendar in a striking ‘‘ fire ’’ red. 
Interleaved with the months are illustrations of a few of their 
apparatus, including a steam motor cesspool exhauster, an 
electric motor and Hatfield pump, turn-table fire escapes, &c. 
Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., printers, mean their 
calendar to be strictly for use rather than for ornament, or, 
to look at the maiter from another light, the space is used 
solely for showing the dates in big numerals. A brightly 
coloured sketch of a local Indian railway station serves as a 
heading for that of Messrs. Peckett & Sons, the Atlas Loco- 
motive Works, Bristol. A calendar setting forth the virtues 
of ‘‘ Duresco ’’ ought to be artistic, and this has been realised 
by Messrs. James Duthie & Co., Glasgow, agents for Scotland, 
who have produced a very dainty setting to the months of the 
year. The obvious advantage of a block calendar is that the 
numerals can be made sufficiently big to be seen ata distance ; 
in that of Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., for example, the 
numerals are seven inches high. There is also room for a 
Shakespearean quotation for every day in the year. 

The twenty-eighth annual issue of the ‘‘ Sanitary Record 
Year-book and Diary ’”’ is full of useful information for 
medical officers, sanitary engineers, and others. It includes, 
amongst other things, a short digest of the sanitary legislation 
of 1909, the Government departments with their officers, a 
very complete explanatory list of the numerous societies 
connected with sanitary matters, and useful memoranda for 
sanitary engineers and surveyors. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to the diary, interleaved with blotting-paper, and 
which gives reminders of local government duties. 

‘““The Practical Electrician’s Pocket-book and Diary ”’ 
(London: S. Rentell & Co., Ltd., 1s.) 1s, of course, more 
pocket-book than diary, in as far as 350 pages are occupied 
with a closely printed epitome of the subject, while the diary 
portion is dismissed in fifty-two. But it is for the former that 
the book has won so much popularity among its subscribers. 
As usual, the wonderfully diverse contents have been subjected 
to careful revision by specialists in each particular branch. 
Among the sections which have received drastic treatment 
are those dealing with gas, oil and petrol engines, polyphase 
machinery, osram and tantalum lamps, time switches, &c., 
whilst additional matter treats of the Siemens O.S. wiring 
system, auto-transformers, instructions to chargemen, and 
other subjects. 

Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, Ltd., have forwarded to us 
four of their valuable diaries. No. 9, the smallest, is for 
universal use; it deals, however, with such special subjects 
as land registration, London building regulations, law 
cases, lists of district surveyors and professional bodies, 
stamp duties, and much else. No. 11 is ‘‘The Builder’s 
Diary,’’ and has, in addition to all the above, a rent, insur- 
ance and mortgage register, a cash book, a hundred pages of 
tables, as well as a wages table and a weekly wages table on 
the fifty-four hours’ scale. Nos. 12 and 13 are ‘‘ The Archi- 
tect’s Diary ’’—an invaluable adjunct to the professional 
man. In No. 13, which is the larger of the two, two pages 
are devoted to each day; one is devoted to the record of 
appointments made and business transacted, the other to cash 
items, so that all the entries made on one day face one another. 
It is followed by a summary of cash transactions, a few pages 
for notes, register, and twenty-five ledger pages. All the 
above is in addition to information of special use to architects. 
Both of the diaries may be obtained fitted with a lock and key. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. ArtHUR L. GrBson & Co. are now well-established 
at their new factory by the riverside at Strawberry Vale, 
Twickenham, of which a descriptive account will shortly 
appear in these pages. To cope with their steadily growing 
business and for purposes of greater convenience the firm have 
removed their offices and warehouses also from Tower Street, 
W.C., to the new Radnor Works at Twickenham, to which 
they desire that all communications be now sent. 

At the annual meeting of the British Uralite Company the 
Chairman announced that the sales of the company’s materials 
had increased by 21 per cent. during the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1909. | 
; THE extract from the camphor tree is universally known 
for its medicinal qualities. The tree is now put to other uses 
as well, for the wood is really a most excellent material for 
flooring boards and blocks. Of how many varieties of timber 
now imported can it be said that lengths up to 30 feet are free 


. 1 a oe . . 
from knots? But this is true of camphor wood. Possessing 


the qualities of teak without its expense, this wood is also a 
germicide, and therefore peculiarly fitted for hospital work. 
It is also free from that bugbear dry rot. <A fine sample has 
come to us from the China Borneo Company, Ltd., 5 Whitting- 
ton Avenue, E.C., who state that they have a large assortment 
of sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 

AmonG the ‘‘novelties’’ of the last Building Trades 
Exhibition was the tap exhibited by Garratt’s Patent Screw- 
down Valve Company. This patent, as may be remembered, 
replaced the usual screwed spindle and jumper, with its 
troublesome washers, by a piston which is raised or lowered 
in turning the strong coarse screw of the cap. The chances of 
the tap getting out of order are so minimised as to become 
almost negligible. In the past few 
months the company have received many 
testimonials. A typical one came two or 
three weeks ago from a civil engineer 
who fitted twenty-three in his house, and 
who says after six months’ use ‘‘ they are 
all giving complete satisfaction. I have 
them fitted to both hot and cold taps, to 
all my sinks, both my baths, all my lava- 
tory basins.’’ As ‘‘ seeing is believing,”’ 
the Garratt’s Patent Screwdown Valve Company are willing 
to send a sample tap free of charge to any architect, engineer, 
or builder who applies to their city offices at 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

Aw important book for builders, contractors, and manufac- 
turers is Oxborrow’s Combined Order, Prime Cost, Charges 
to Customer and Summary Book. The system employed is 
easy to keep, absolutely reliable, and is invaluable to all firms 
whose business may consist largely of repairs and jobbing 
work. Many a good paying business has been ruined by the 
overlooking of small items in charging up items which may 
turn a job from loss to profit ; by the use of this system this is 
impossible. The cost of the work is only 5s. 6d., and may be 
obtained from Cockayne & Co., Ltd., 185 Walworth Road, 
London, 8.E. 

WHEN a firm like Messrs. Chubb & Sons see fit to put a 
new patent upon the market it may be safely inferred that 
the novelty is worth serious examination. Their latest lock 
is called the ‘‘ Dise’’ lock, and it is of the springless class. 
The makers say that the form of construction being simple 
it allows of the rapid production of the parts by their 
expensive plant at Wolverhampton, so that the locks are 
offered at low prices. As the mechanism of the locks consists 
of nothing more than a number of independent and differently 
cut discs, an infinite number of variations is obtainable. 
The ‘‘ Disc’ lock is sold as affording exceptional security, and 
no greater guarantee can be given by Messrs. Chubb & Sons’ 
Lock and Safe Company, Ltd. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue pier at St. Leonards is to be lengthened at a cost cf 
17,000/., to facilitate the steamer traffic. 

Axsout forty-eight workmen’s houses, a large model lodging- 
house, and two restaurants are to be built at Kinlochleven for 
the use of the British Aluminium Company. The contractors 
are Messrs. M‘Lauchlin & Harvey, Belfast, who built most 
of the new town of Kinlochleven. 

A TECHNICAL institute is to be provided at Ponders End, 
N., at an estimated cost of 6,6001. The Middlesex County 
Council will contribute 4,400]., the Enfield District Council 
1,7007., and the War Office 5001. 

Tur Court of Arbitration appointed by the Board cf 
Trade to consider the differences between the Glasgow Master 
Plasterers’ Association and the Glasgow District of the Scot- 
tish National Operative Plasterers’ Federal Union inet !ast 
week in the Building Trades Exchange, 67 Hope Street, Glas- 
gow. The matters in dispute were a demand by the employers 
for a reduction in wages of 4d. per hour, and a demand by 
the operatives for a limitation of apprentices. After hearing 
evidence on the wages question, the Court decided that the 
employers had failed to prove their case, and the operatives, 
without prejudice, withdrew their demand for limitation. 

A work of considerable importance to all interested in 
naval history, entitled ‘‘ Naval Wars in the Baltic,’’ will 
shortly be issued by Mr. C. Gilbert-Wood, the naval and mili- 
tary publisher of Arundel Street, W.C. It will deal very fully 
with the history of the navies of all the Baltic Powers during 
the period of the sailing ship. The author is Mr, R. C. Ander- 
son, M.A., F.R.G.S., an officer of the Naval Volunteers. 
A great feature of the work is the thoroughness and complete- 
ness of the indices and the series of appendices of ships los 
in action. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor wili always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily amply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
““The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS. oe LC: 
*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this descraption 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Irevanp.—Jan. 31.—The Pembroke Urban District 
Council, Co. Dublin, invite schemes and estimates for laying 
out Herbert Park (35 acres). Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk, Town 
Hall, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. 

Kriguiey.—Jan. 15.—The education committee invite 
local architects to submit designs and estimates by above 
date for an elementary school at Highfield. Mr. H. Midgley, 
Secretary, Education Offices, Keighley. 

Lrerps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 1001., 501., and 25/. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

OtpHAam.—Feb. 1.—The Town Council invite competitive 
designs from architects practising or residing within the 
borough for an extension of the town hall. Premiums of 501., 
301., and 201. are offered, together with 51. for every competitor 
who carries out the instructions. Apply to Mr. E. C. Foote, 
borough surveyor, Oldham, Lancs. 

SourHampton.—Jan. 27.—The Corporation invite plans 
from local architects for a pavilion on the Common. Pre- 
miums of 101. and 5]. Mr. R. R. Linthorne, town clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Southampton. 

Wates.—Jan. 31.—The Council invite designs for a 
National Library at Cardiff. Three premiums are offered. 
Assessors, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Deposit 
21. 2s. Apply to Dr. Wm. Evans Hoyle, Director of the 
Museums, City Hall, Cardiff. 
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BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Attostock.—Jan. 26,—For alterations and additions to 
present buildings at the County Council school. Deposit 1l. 
Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A4., county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 

Betrvast.—-Jan. 25.-—For erection of proposed abattoir in 
Stewart Street. Deposit 5/. 5s. The City Surveyor, City 
Hall, Belfast. 

Bristou.—Jan. 26.—For erection of ten cottages at Avon- 
mouth, for the watch committee. Deposit ll. 1s. My. Peter 
Addie, city valuer, The Exchange, Bristol. 

BurTERMERE.—Jan. 22.—For alterations and additions to 
Buttermere Hotel, near Cockermouth. Mr. Thomas B. 
Simmons, surveyor, Council Offices, Cockermouth. 

CuELMsrorD.—Jan. 17.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Trinity Road, Springfield. Deposit 21. Messrs. 
Chas. & W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of a partition 
at Westgate Provided Infants’ School, Cleckheaton. The 
West Riding County Council Education Offices, Heckmond- 
wike. 

CoventRY.—Jan. 19.—For the work of enlarging the Rad- 
ford Council School. Messrs. G. & I. Steane, architects, 
22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

DorcuEsteR.—Jan. 21.—For carrying out repairs, altera- 
tions and additions at Stratton Manor, High West Street, 
Dorchester, in order to adapt the premises as county offices. 
The County Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Dorchester. 


EnFieLp.—Jan. 17,—For’construction of pumping station 
buildings, together with chimney, stores, coal bays, cottage, 
roadway, drainage, and other contingent works, at Hadley 
Road, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The Chief En- 
gineer, Savoy Court, W.C. Deposit 10]. with the Accountant 
at Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 

Exeter.—Jan. 18.—For alterations and additions to No. 1 
Higher Summerlands. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. R. M. Challice, 
surveyor to the Guardians, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

Exmovuru.—Jan. 24.—For carrying out alterations at the 
Foresters’ Arms, Chapel Street. Mr. P. Kerley, architect 
and surveyor, National Provincial Bank Chambers, Ex- 
mouth. 

ErpincHamM.—Jan. 15.—For the following works at Over- 
strand, Norfolk, viz., the construction of a new road, sea 
wall, and gangway approach to the beach. The Post Office, 
Overstrand, near Cromer. 

Fuixton.—Jan. 17.—For erection of an elementary school 
at Flixton, near Manchester, to accommodate 370 children. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

GiLLInGHAM..—Jan. 24.—For making the necessary 
foundations, &c., for one 200 horse-power Diesel oil-engine 
and alternator, at the generating station, Gillingham Road. 
The Borough Electrical Engineer, the Generating Station, 
Gillingham Road. 

GuILprorD.—Jan. 28.—For supply of all material for 
and the erection of nine arches, one main flue, and one 
chimney at the gasworks, Onslow Street. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. P. C. Cleasby, Gasworks, Guildford. 

Hatirax.—Jan. 24.—For the various works required in 
erection of workshop at Highroad Well. Messrs. Jackson & 
Fox, architects, Rawson Street, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—Jan. 26.—For the reinstating of Kingston 
Confectionery Works. Messrs. Medley Hall & Sons, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

Hontry.—For the several works required in erection of a 
Congregational church, with spire, at Honley, Huddersfield. 
Messrs. W. J. Morley & Sons, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

Horncnurcu.—Jan. 19.—For structural alterations to 
the school at their Cottage Homes, Hornchurch, near Rom- 
ford, Essex, for the Guardians of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
Mr. F. J. Smith, F-R.I.B.A., Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

Lreps.—Jan. 27.—For the erection of a urinal in Mean- 
wood Road. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds, 

Liverpoon.—Jan. 26.—For the construction of a public 
washhouse at Netherfield Road North, and also for the 
engineering work required therein. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. 


W. R. Court, engineer and chief superintendent, Municipal 
Offices, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a coroner’s court at _ 
High Street, Poplar, E., for the London County Council. | 
Deposit 2/., with the cashier of the Council, at the County [ 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. The Superintendent Archi- | 
tect’s Department, General Section, 19 Charing Cross Road, | 
WG, | 

MaccLEsFIELD.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of a detached 
villa for private patients at Parkside Asylum. Deposit 2). 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. | 

Matton.—Jan. 20.—For the completion of the nave, &e., | 
of Norton Church, Malton, Yorks. Mr. W. Morton, quantity | 
surveyor, 45 John Street, Sunderland. 

Natianp.—Jan, 22.—Tenders are invited, either in whole 
or separate trade contracts, for erection of proposed residence, 
Natland, Kendal. Mr. John F. Curwen, F.S.A., architect 
and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


NortHwicu.—Jan. 15.—For erection of school to accom- | 
modate 350 children, at Northwich Darwin Street. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Apply after December 28 at the Education Office, 
Verdin Technical school, Northwich. ; 


OxreHAmpPTon.—Jan. 17.—For new higher clementaryg 
school for 120 children, with laboratory, cooking, and 
manual training rooms, at Okehampton, Devon. Deposit 
1l. 1s. The County Architect (education), 1 Richmond 
Road, Exeter. 4 

OakENGATES.—Jan. 21.—-For erection of an infants’ — 
Council school at Harts Hill, Wombridge, Oakengates, Salop. — 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Dickens-Lewis & Haymes, architects, 
Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


OtpHam.—Jan. 19.—For the reconstruction of roof over 
gentlemen’s swimming baths at Central Baths. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Oldham. | 

PerraucH.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a new school for 
about 60 children at Pettaugh, near Stowmarket. Deposit 
11. 1s. Send names to Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, Educa- 
tion Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 


PortsmouTH.—Jan. 25.—For additions to the boys? 
secondary school, Victoria Road North, Southsea. Mr. 
A. H. Bone, architect and surveyor, Cambridge Junction, 
Portsmouth. 

SPENNYMooR.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of a higher 
elementary school. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Spurstow.—Jan. 26.—For alterations and additions oe 
the school buildings, Spurstow, near Tarporley, Cheshire. — 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. ® 


Tatk1n.—Jan. 17.—For repairs to school and house, for 
the managers of Talkin school. Mr. R. Routledge, Talkin, 
near Carlisle. ie 

WaKEFIELD.—Jan. 21.—For alterations and additions, 
builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, asphalter, 
heating engineer, at Oxenhope Horkinstone Provided school. — 
Deposit 11. The West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Wates.—Jan. 15.—For works of improvement and altera- _ 
tions to the Hafod Council school and out-offices, and for pro- _ 
posed new water-supply. Deposit 11. 1s. The County Educa-_ 
tion Offices, Newtown, Montgomery. : 


Wates.—Jan. 17.—For erection of a cottage hospital at 
Pontypridd. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams 
& Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 


Watrs.—Jan. 19.—For erection of twelve cottages for 
the Llancaiach Building Club, on Caerphilly Road, Nelson, 
Glam. Mr. Idris Leyshon, architect and surveyor, 7 Han- 
bury Road, Bargoed. 


Watzs.—Jan. 20.—For the extension of Bethany English 
Baptist Chapel, Treherbert, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 


Watrs.—Jan. 21.—For erection and completion of three 
houses at Pentre. Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 
194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Watxs.—Jan. 22.—¥or erection of nine houses on the 
Gilfach Maen Estate, Trelewis, for the Gilfach Maen Build- 
ing Club. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watrs.—Jan. 24.—For erection of two shops and pre- 
mises at Blackwood, Mon. Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, 
High Street, Blackwood, Mon. 


Wates.—Jan. 24.—For alterations and additions to pre-- 
mises in Morgan Street, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, 
Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 
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SPRAGUE «&C€0.’s 


(LIMITED) {3 
«« INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


¢&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


‘Nelegrams, “Photo, London." Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


: 
-. THE.. 


iritish Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


.anagers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Aubscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
{Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
(da Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered jnforma- 

mon the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 

\zette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
VESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


SSSA ME eA A LD 
;ALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
RITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


tise Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


85 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 


wALGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


V.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
[i Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams “FuRSE NOTTINGHAM.’ 


SUPPLEMENT 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy) 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 


RAE I Ty AE OE RL, 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Buitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as tcatified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNES# 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JoHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 
SASH 
LINE. 


a tically THE SAME 
p ws PRICE. 
© IT18 SPECIFIED by the 
fod Best Architects. 


f iT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(Incor p.), 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON E.C. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


Ww R Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
ATE for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 
Telegrams Ms ae tat og London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham, 


Telephones; (3545 London Wall. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. T 


To architects, Engineers, Buliders, &c. 


‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
8.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO. Ltdsy 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, * Trbrach, London." 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
London, 19C€8- 


Franco-British Exhibition, 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST:;, S.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. - 
I NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


“W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
“Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. |. 


-LONDON& 
LANCASHIRE | 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


Security £4,607,705. 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Heed Oicenee ere yt ere STREBT, E.C. 


FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 
This Company also issues Policies covering 
OSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
occasioned by Fire. 


Our Latest 


High Class 


GUELPH TILES. 


Artistic Colour and Surface. 


Werk. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Fine 
For 
Wall and Fireplace 


Production. 


J.&W.WADE «&CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


BOILER 


SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


Tel. : 4258 Central. 


Architectural Photographers 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


to H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods, London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN & PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL & DECORATIVE ON VIEW. 


PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


(First floor.) 


Established 1862. 
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"METAXIN’ 


RICH SILK WALL PAPER. 


Pent Steel Self-contained WATERTIGHT 


CeaxRoom: Drriceliminas GL ASS ROOF} 


eaATENT . 


GAL BEARING AUTOMATS 


OOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVor SAM DEARDS’ Patent | 
Excellent effect for panelling and ar Hee Cr 
general high-class decorations, "9 UGHTVENTIARR LNG VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
Large variety of designs and - Mecharicallyrfletrcally @ntolled LONDON OFFICE: 8&8 CHANCERY LAE, 


colours now on view at Showrooms 


as below... e 
Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ld. ROCK ASPHALTERS SILVER LAKE SASH LIN 
(LINCRUSTA WALTON BRANCH), Contractors for Floors, Roofs, faa & Th B t y 

1 Newman Street, London, W. BD ER BAYS a ieee aap e€ best Is 


the Cheapest 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., 


L| FTS C 20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
& RA Ki ES sae Tel. No.: 4034, 
ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC, Mi T AUSTIN & SON 
eel tell ae My is 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. | « THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


WILLESDEN GRIN, NcWe fe, Mill Chimney and 
‘). Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

Felled. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 

| CONDUCTORS. 
‘tl Church Spires Restored. 


No system of expensive 
scaifolding required. 


The Original Soli 
Braided Sash Lin 


Made in all sizes from best 
selected stock. Standard 
for 40 years. Guaranteed 
in every particular. Will 
outwear any other ordin- 
ary Sash Line. Specified — 
by the best Architects and 
Builders. @ Write for 
prices and samples to 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zine 


Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CC 
11-12 Great Tower Stree 
LONDON, E.C. 


throughout. Distance no object. 

Adapted to any style of (2 — -—-@—_——_- LIST OF ART PLAT S 

Architecture. Si] Wesley Lightning published in ‘ The Archite ’ 

! : a ‘iF/f} Conductor Works : : a 

Price Lists, Catalogues, | JUEM ” moadow Lane. will be forwarded on application ¢ 

Estimates, &c., forwarded Zi c i 

SAE on application. Leeds. Gilbert Wood & Co. - Pita Imper il 

a =_—_ on WW... Established 1880. att ae ‘ 

2. es Ee 2 iat RELL Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.}, 
BAS Ventilator, Halifax Meadow Lane, 

Reg. No. 321,534. Tel. No.: 81Y. Leeds.” 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


WATER-PROOF. 
FOR ALL ad A fiat a wy ROT-PROOF. 
CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON J OISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


LIVERPOOL DEPOT: 61 SOUTH JOHN STREET. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WILLESDEN 


IN EUROPE. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Yi in Si fon) 
MARTIN EARLE & CO » Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the followin : VHAMOOexYAcee b 
7 L & Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KE ENSIO} 
ee tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HAGOOUEALONDOH ET onreil 
UTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the Principal Colonial and import Market j f 


S. Estimates for large or " ion) 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 4 ae Oe ee ; 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 
. 


een | 
HANDSOME CLOTH CASES for binding “Th: 
Architect,’ price 2/- each. 1 
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Watrs.—Jan. 25.—For building a masonic temple for the 
Loyal Cambrian Lodge of Freemasons, No. 110, at Merthyr 
Tydfil. Mr. C. R. “Davies, architect, 112 High Street, 
Merthyr. 

Wates.—Jan. 26.—For the extension of the Queen Street 
infants’ school, Abertillery. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. W. H. 
Hiley, architect, Chapel Street, Abertillery. 

Watss.—Jan. 29.-—i*or erection of premises at Treherbert, 
for the Conservative Club. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. J. Rees, 
architect, Pentre. 

Wootwicu.—Jan. 19.—The Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Woolwich invite tenders for painting and repairs 
at the Public Library, High Street, Eltham. Mr. J. Rush 


Dixon, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Woolwich. 


West Bromwicu.—Jan. 21.—For the erection at the 
Union workhouse of galvanised iron buildings, &c. Mr. 
John W. Allen, architect, 298 High Street, West Bromwich. 


Yarm.—Feb. 2.—¥Yor alterations and improvements at 


| the Yarm Council School, for the North Riding of Yorkshire 


County Council. Apply to the master or caretaker, Council 
School, Yarm, Yorks. 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


For erecting new elementary school, &c., for the education 


committee. Mr. J. Day, architect, 8 New Street, 
Leicester. 
~ Garlick £4,669 17 6 
Hodges 4,648 0 0 
Moss & Son 4545) (0 0 
Griffin Bros. 4,500 0 O 
wox 4,497 0 0 
Barker & Sons 4,489 0 0 
Potter ; 4,488 15 0 
Bradshaw Bros. . 4,486 0 O 
Cole & Sons 4,404 19 0 
Sleath 4,385 0 O 
Stanger 4,384 0 0 
Orton & Son AVG AS). AY, dull 
Bradford 5 2a Onan) 
Chapman 4,290 0 0 
BRISTOL. 


For extension of casual wards at Eastville workhouse. 
. Lovett, Bristol (accepted) . £1,759 0 0 


CASTLE DONINGTON. 
For erecting a Council school, for the education committee. 


Griffin Bros. £5,265 12 0 
Harding 0,210 0 0 
Faulks Halve ON 
an Silko) @) 
~ Cole & Sona syales; 
Barker & Sons O50 OmnO 
Corah & Son 4,995 0 O 
Wileman . A975..30, 5.0 
Bradshaw Bros. . A. O53iy Ola O 
Chapman 4,910. . 0..:0 
Garlick 4836 19 0 
Perks & Son AY Sid ORO 
Moss & Sons 4,700 0 0 
Barlow & Co. 4628 0 0 
Brown & Son . 4,624 0 0 
SreatH, Rothley (accepted) 4,622 15 0 


DUNDEE. 
For supply of 172 tons or thereabouts of 15-inch cast-iron 


pipes for the Water Commissioners. Mr. GroRGE 
Baxter, engineer. 
Holwell Iron Co. £1,061 8 9 
Stanton Ironworks Co. 1,054 5 4 
Oakes & Co. 1,039 18 6 
Clay Cross Co. 1,032 15 0 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. LOis 8. 2 
Cochrane & Co. , UyfOHa the we) 
Laidlaw & Sons . 1,006 18 8 
Stewart & Co. , 2 989 14 4 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. . 4 989 14 4 
Mactaren & Co., “Belinton Foundry (ac- 
cepted) : z 7 94713 2 


ENDERBY (LEICS.). 

For laying water mains from the Narborough cross-roads to 
the village of Enderby, together with valves, hydrants, 
and other works in connection therewith, for the Blaby 
Rural District Council. 


Dix & Co. £2,187 3 10 
Clark . 2, LOU ua 0 
Screaton . 2,090 0; +0 
Wright & Co. 2,049 3 1 
Turner 2,030 14 4 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) 2020 55, 0 
Preston 1,987 15 10 
Buckley : 1,960 15 10 
Stimpson & Rolle ston 1,955 8 4 
Hill : 1,857.5 9 
Ball >. 1,830 10 0 
Wickstead & Co, iLgonld! (9) 40) 
CHAMBERLAIN, Leicester (accepted) 1,805 5 8 
Bateman F : F ? ADayAcy alealy 
Palmer : 1669R20— 0 
Brebner & Co. 1,630 15 10 
Macdonald . : ; : : 15909 O80 
KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. 
For the erection of public offices. 
Coteman & Bruacksurn, Kirkby (accepted) £1,490 0 0 


LONDON. 
For certain new water-closets and slop sinks and fixing, at 
the Chase Farm Schools, Enfield, N. Mr. Stuart Hitt, 
architect, 106 Cannon Street, E. ©. 


Thomas : £374 0 0 
Pavey & Son 5277+ 0. 8 
Brown A 299 7 O 
Fitch & Cox . 294 0 0 
Porter . Axil 10) (Y 
Watkin & San 255 nban 0) 
Monk (accepted) 195. ,0;1 0 


MARYPORT. 


For works of water supply. Mr. J. Campspett Boyp, C.E., 
engineer, Carlisle. 
Busupy & Sons, Leeds (accepted) 


MELKSHAM. 


For erection of sanitary blocks at Lowbourne Council schools, 
Melksham, Wilts. 


£10,586 0 0 


Price : esate) 0) 10) 
Isley & Co. 497 7 0 
Parsons Bros. AGS Om 0 
Bigwood & Co. 488 3 9 
Leazey F 3 450 0 0 
Blackford & Sou : 440 0 0 
Ash (lege, 0) 0) 
Davies & Sag 429 0 0 
Chivers & Sons Aon O 
Moore & Sons 410 10 6 
Burton, Trowbridge (accepted) 408 0 0 


OXFORD. 
For erection of South Oxford schools, St. Aldate’s and St. 


Ebbe’s. Mr. Witi1am H. Casttz, city estate surveyor, 

Oxford. 
Brucker Bros. SZ, 6b/0e 0 
Tombs & Son Ie O (0) 
Sureig 11,600, ,0 0 
Simms & Son 10,610 0 O 
Kimberley : 10,600 0 0 
Beardsmore & West . ieee) 0) @ 
Higgs. : 10,415 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 10,394 0 0 
Parnell & Son . 10,360 0 O 
Colebourne 10,289 0 0 
Webster . 10,2105 0m 0 
Kingerlee & Sons 9,987 0 O 
Benfield & Loxley 9,937 0 0 
Pethick Bros. 9,910 0 0 
Wooldridge & Simpson : 9,897 0 0 
Fuint, High Wycombe (accepted) . 9,487 0 0 


WEMBLEY. 
For alterations at No. 1 The Parade, for Mr. Wm. Mallinson. 


Messrs. Grorcr Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, W.C. 
Tribe & €o. . £394 0 0 
J. & W. Pik 363 5 0 
Batiey, Sons & Hoiness (accepted) 340 10 0 


10 


PORTSMOUTH. 


For pulling down existing offices and erecting hew ones in 
the girls’ and infants’ playground at Stamshaw Council 


School. Mr. A. H. Bonz, surveyor, Portsmouth. 
Barnes : ; £1,199 0 O 
Light . 7 Table 10 510 
Salter . Haass | KONG, 
Tanner JMOLOY Qe (6) 
Gumbleton . L073 45 
Bayly . ‘ 1,074 11 10 
Pryer & Sons 1,065 15 9 
Crockerell 1,029 0 0 
Privett P : : ; ; ; sen @ 
Jonzs & Son, Portsmouth (accepted) . 945 0 0 
Buckett ; 2 : ‘ 950. -0..0 


WALES. 


For the extension of Council chamber and the erection of a 
new wing at the Council offices, Hengoed, for the Gelly- 
gaer Urban District Council. Mr. J. P. Jonzs, sur- 
veyor, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 


D. Davies & Sons £1,544 0 0 
W. & D. Thomas 1,519 12 4 
Davis 1,408 14 7 
Colborne 1,398 10 0 
Evans . 1,442 13 4 
Howells , : ; 1,340 0 0 
Hamilton & Millard . : 1,625 0 0 
D. W. Davies & Co. (Howell) 1,295 0 0 
Forsyth ‘ vr Sees ; 1279.9 6 
Vopprn & Len, Bargoed (accepted) 1,154 17 0 


For the construction of an occupation road, about 488 yards 
in length, on the site for small holdings at Capel Llan- 
illtern, near Creigiau, for the Cardiff Corporation. Mr. 
W. Harpur, M.I1.C.E., city engineer. 


Davies . ? p SOI 
Thomas TANS AL 
Matthews 688 
Collins & Co. 590 
Hames . 


Osmond & Sons ‘ 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. . 
Ringham ; f ; 
Rurrer, Cardiff (accepted) . 


ae 
DHENHONNNO 


on on 

(=) io) 

T= | ess 

— 
WNeErENpNOMOHO 


WALGRAVE. 


For a Council school, for Northamptonshire education com- 
mittee. Messrs. Law & Harris, architects, North- 


ampton. 
Goodman & Murkett . £2,596 0 0 | 
Heap . : F 2,569 0 0 
Andrew 2,540 0 0 | 
Higgs . 2,487.0 0 | 
Marriott 2,480 0 O 
Martin 2,480 0 O 
Green . 2,459 0 0 
Heath : ; 2,396 0 O 
Beardsmore: & West . 2,379 0 0 
Hawtin : 2,079 0 0 
Sharman & Son. 2,445 0 0 
Brown & Son raeynay (6) (0) 
Hickman ; : , : : : 2,295,010 
SHarPe & Rosrnson, Earls Barton (ues 

ceptel) ‘ : , 2,285 0 0 


WHITLEY. 

For laying out and constructing the following streets on the 
Whitley North Links Estate, Northumberland, viz., 
Evesham Avenue, portion of Bournemouth Gardens, 
portion of Briar Avenue, Ashfield Grove, for the Whitley 
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and Monkseaton Urban District Council. Mr. A. J. 

Rouseit, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 
Walker : E : : £1,954 6 0 
Starkey LOS melee 
Hollings : Hees) 12h Val 
Thornton & Co, . 1.608 13 10 
Black : 1,604 16 6 
Henderson . 1,575 10 0 
Bunch . 1505F2 0 
Fisher . 1,443 9 10 
Armstrong . : F ; 1,433 4 9g 
Youne, Newcastle (accepted) 1,540 -9 3 1 


or 


WYCOMBE. ) 
For erecting a pair of villas, Desborough Avenue. Mr. F, B 
Hooper, architect, High Wycombe and Great Marlow. 


Hopkins ; ; £770 0 ( 
Siarey : A 648 0 1 
Jefferson 615 0 1 
Chapman : 570 0 
Nash & Sons. 560 0 { 
Morton & Sons 548 0 { 
Gibson & Sons 527 0 { 
Clarke : i , 510 0 ( 
Martin, Wycombe (accepted) 462 0 ( 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tur New Year has brought a welcome gift to some hali_ 
a million of London householders, in the shape of a further re 
duction in the price of gas by the Gas Light and Coke Com. 
pany. This time last year the company reduced its price from 
2s. 10d. to 2s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and now a further drop 
to 2s. 8d. is announced—making a total reduction of 4d. per 
1,000 feet in the past five years. Gas is so widely used in the | 
home, not merely for lighting—in which field the economy and 
effectiveness of the inverted incandescent burner ensures i 
more than holding its own—but also as a cleanly and infinite y 
convenient substitute for coal, that this steady decrease in 
price means much to very many people. It will undoubtedly — 
lead to a still greater consumption of gas for fuel, both in the i 
home and in the workshop and factory. In view of the growing © 
volume of testimony from medical and scientific men to the 
fact that a gas fire, properly designed and fixed and intel- 
ligently used, is actually more hygienic than a coal fire (in 
which unpurified gas is burnt), it is not surprising that the — 
use of gas fires is extending this winter more rapidly than 
ever ; whilst the cleanliness, the saving of labour, the cer-_ 
tainty and perfect control of heat ensured by the use of gas 
for fuel in industrial processes are leading to the displacement 
of all labour-requiring, dirt, and ash-producing fuel by the 
heat which is instantly obtainable by the simple turning of a 
tap and applying a light. The policy which the Gas Light — 
and Coke Company has adopted of late years seems destined ' 
to bear even greater fruit in the future. 


Messrs. Austin & Co., lift builders, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
have recently been instructed by the North-Eastern Railway — 
Co. to erect two of their patent automatic push-button lifts 
at Sunderland passenger station ; also two of a heavier type 
for the Middlesbrough passenger station. These orders have _ 
been placed with them chiefly on account of the great 
satisfaction that previous lifts of this type have given the 
North-Eastern Railway Co. Messrs. Austin & Co. have 
also in hand automatic electric passenger lifts for the North- 
Eastern Banking Co., South Shields ; Lloyds Banking Co., 
Newcastle; the Alliance Insurance Co.’s new buildings, © 
Newcastle ; the Liberal Club buildings, Newcastle; and for 
John Grabham & Co., Newcastle. One autoniatic push- 
button electric passenger lift and two automatic electric | 
goods lifts for Messrs. Tilley & Co.’s new premises, New-, 
castle ; one electric lift for the Glasgow Corporation Elec- 
tricity Works, and two for ‘the Co-operative Wholesale — 
Society’s new banking premises, Manchester. They have — 
also just completed an order for six electric high-speed lifts 
for the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Newcastle, and 
one 20 cwt. electric passenger lift running at a speed of about 
500 feet per minute. It is worthy of note that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society have had over thirty electric lifts installed 
by Messrs. Austin & Co. at their different branches within the 
last few years, which alone should testify to the excellent 
satisfaction the lifts must be giving 


—_ 


Messrs. EK. H. Suortann & Brotuer, of Failsworth, — 
Manchester, have just supplied their warm-air ventilating — 
patent Manchester grates to the new Council schools, Kirby . 
Muxloe. Amongst other recent contracts are the following :— _ 
The Sanatorium, Aldenham School, Herts., is being warmed’ 
and ventilated by means of patent Manchester stoves with — 
descending smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, exhaust 
roof and special inlet ventilators ; the extensions to the small- | 
pox hospital, Wakefield, are being warmed and ventilated by 
means of their double-fronted warm-air ventilating Man- 
chester stoves and Manchester grates ; the extensions to the 
Victoria Hospital, Accrington, are being warmed and venti- 
lated by double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues, Manchester grates and ventilators. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIES. 


DurinG a period of trade depression, such as has been 
experienced more particularly in the building trade during 
the past two or three years (which now happily seems to be 
at an end, for the outlook is certainly brighter), it is a curious 
fact that in each section of manufacturers or suppliers of 
goods or materials there are to be found one or two firms who, 
while their competitors are mourning a decrease in the 
volume and value of their trade, continue to be fully occupied 
with orders, and even increase their output and in some in- 
stances find it necessary to extend their premises to meet the 
demand. 

A solution to this may be found with very little con- 
sideration, however. In the first place these periods of depres- 
sion chiefly touch those firms who depend upon supplying 
goods for the cheaper and smaller classes of buildings which 
are the first to be affected adversely, while advantage is 
taken of the lower cost of construction to put in hand 
buildings of a more important character, and goods of a 
higher grade are therefore in good demand to the advantage 
of the manufacturers of these. 

But there is a further reason. In every branch of manu- 
facture connected with the building trade will be found one or 
more firms who by the extra care given to the production of 


their goods, superiority of the workmanship and materials, 
combined with a justly earned reputation for reliability in 
the carrying out of orders entrusted to them, obtain an always 
increasing clientéle. When trade is brisk firms who make a 
similar class of goods, but are not in the above happy position, 
get their share of business, but as soon as the volume decreases 
they are the first to suffer, for when orders are scarce they 
are naturally placed where they will be best carried out. 

A firm that has found it necessary to equip works in order 
to cope with increasing trade is Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson 
& Co., of Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
Since they first introduced the Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling 
Shutters in this country, the demand has so steadily increased 
and has attained such dimensions that it could only be 
efficiently dealt with by the entire manufacture being under 
one control in works capable of meeting the rapidly growing 
output, and at Radnor Works these conditions are fulfilled. 

The Kinnear steel rolling shutters answer all the purposes 
of revolving shutters hitherto in use, and in addition have 
been adopted for every class of opening. They are made in 


\ 


all widths up to 40 feet, and to any height, while the ease and 
speed with which they are manipulated, combined with 
economy of spate, speedily proved their usefulness when 
applied, inter alia, to tramcar depots, generating stations, 
boiler houses, engine sheds, goods sheds, and warehouses. 

Fourteen British railways have been supplied, as well as 
many Indian, Colonial, and foreign railway companies, tram- 
way companies (including the London County Council tram- 
way system), and numerous firms of the highest standing at 
home and abroad. On the occasion of our visit cases con- 
taining these shutters were being loaded into railway vans for 
despatch to various parts of the world. 

An important use to which the Kinnear shutters are ap- 
plied is for fire protection purposes in division walls. They 
have been examined and passed by the London County Coun- 
cil as meeting all the requirements of the Building Act, and 
are superseding in many instances iron doors hitherto in 
general use. For instance, they are fitted throughout Messrs. 
Selfridge’s premises in Oxford Street, and are in use at 
Messrs. T. Wallis & Co., Ltd., Holborn; Messrs. Nichol- 
son’s, Ltd., St. Paul’s Churchyard, &c. 

They were tested by the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee to illustrate the use of suitably constructed light steel 
revolving shutter doors in large vertical openings in checking 
the spread of fire. Two tests were made (a) with a set of two 
steel rolling shutter doors fitted on either side of a 14-inch 
wall, as for party wall door purposes, (>) with a single steel 
rolling shutter door, fitted on the inside of a 14-inch wall. 
To quote from the committee’s report as published in their 
Red Book :—‘‘ The double shutter doors withstood the four 
hours test, remaining intact and workable at the conclusion 
of the test, no flame having passed through or around them. 
The single shutter door withstood the 25 hours test, no flame 
heaving passed through or around it. 

‘“Owing to the committee’s testing plant sustaining damage 
during the conduct of these tests they had to be interrupted, 
whereupon water was applied on both sides of the shutters. 
The tests were subsequently continued, and the shutters which 
had already undergone an exceptional strain by fire and 
water, were again subjected to fire, and at the conclusion to 
water under pressure, with satisfactory results.”’ 


This result is principally due to the manner of construc- 


tion. The old method of constructing revolving shutters was 
by connecting separate slats by hinges. As will be seen by 
the accompanying illustration, in the Kinnear shutters 
(formed of slats rolled out of light sheet steel), the slats 
form in themselves an interlocking hinge of extreme flexi- 
bility throughout their entire length, and possess great 
strength and rigidity with the least possible weight. Attached 
to the slats are malleable-iron end-locks to prevent lateral 
movement, and provide an excellent wearing surface. 

The claim of the makers that the Kinnear shutter is fire- 
proof, easily operated, simple, durable and efficient, appears 
to be well founded. 

Another specialty of Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson & Co. is 
the Burt combination sky-light and ventilator, which we illus- 
trate. The top is formed of heavy wired-glass, below which 
runs a trough to carry off and pass outside the ventilator any 
water caused by condensation. But the special feature con- 
sists of the sliding-sleeve damper which, when closed to pre- 
vent the outside atmosphere entering the building in times 
of storm, fog, or cold, still does not obstruct in the slichtest 
degree the passage of daylight. 2 
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We have no space to describe more of this firm’s special- 
ties, but may mention the Cabot quilt, an effective sound- 
deadener and non-conductor for lining walls and tloors. 

To those who believe, and who now does not? that best re- 
sults are only to be achieved in suitable surroundings, Radnor 
Works may be cited as ideal. They are well lighted and airy, 
in a great measure due to the Burt skylight and ventilator, 
well planned, and equipped for the work carried out there. 
We give a view inside one of the shops. Their position on 
the banks of the Thames in Teddington Reach ensures open, 
healthy and pleasant conditions for the workers. 


THE WARMING AND VENTILATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND FACTORIES.* 


By T. W. ALtpwincxts, F.R.I.B.A. 


Wuen I received the honour of an invitation to read a 
paper on ‘“‘The Warming and Ventilation of Public 
Buildings,’’ I was encouraged to accept, for the reason that 
what I had to say on this very important subject would be 
addressed to those who, as engineers-in-charge, were 
thoroughly conversant with all the practical details of work- 
ing, heating, and ventilation plant in public buildings, and 
that a very interesting discussion might result therefrom. 

The subject of the paper is necessarily a very wide one, 
and the author’s aim will be to deal mainly with general 
principles, taking typical cases to illustrate them, without 
attempting anything in any way to exhaust the subject. 

Ventilation and warming are to some extent inseparable, 
and we shall have occasion during the course of this paper in 
many instances, to deal with them as one and the same sub- 
ject ; but ventilation, if not more important, is certainly 
a more difficult matter than its sister subject, and we shall 
deal with it separately in the first place, without necessarily 
excluding the subject of warming when the consideration of 
the latter is intermixed with that of the former. 


Ventilation. 


It is, fortunately, unnecessary in these days, with an 
educated public opinion, to dwell upon the importance of 
ventilation in relation to health and personal comfort. The 
necessity for breathing pure air is now universally acknow- 
ledged, and all we have to consider to-night is what are the 
best and surest means to attain an end so generally desired. 

Ventilation may be briefly described as the removal from 
a room, hall, or place of public assembly of the used or 
vitiated air, and the replacing of the same by pure external 
air. When this change is effected without draughts or other 
personal inconveniences, so that the air in the apartment re- 
mains pure, according to a standard varying with the nature 
of the occupancy of the room, that room is said to be 
efficiently ventilated, provided that a suitable temperature 
has been maintained therein. 

At the outset we approach a matter of difficulty which 
must be adjusted before due consideration can be given to 
the subject, and that is the matter of climate. We must 
think of the subject from our point of view of ventilating 
and warming buildings in this country. The principal text- 
books on the subject are either American or German, and we 
are apt to be guided by those textbooks, without remembering 
that the climate in those countries is very different from our 
own. In the first place, the climate in those countries is 
dry, whilst ours is humid. One result of this is that the in- 
ternal temperature of the rooms is with them about 70° Fahr., 
whilst with us it is about 60° Fahr. With a humid climate 
such as ours, an internal temperature of 70° Fahr. is dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. Then again, the winter temperatures 
are different. It is usual in America, in calculating heating 
surface for warming apparatus, to assume the winter ex- 
ternal temperature at the zero of Fahrenheit, or 32° of frost, 
and in Germany at 4° below zero. Now the English winter 
is not a pleasant one; it is long and disagreeable in a 
variety of ways ; but we are not subject to very low tempera- 
tures, and in designing heating apparatus it is certainly 
not necessary to allow for an extreme external temperature of 
lower than 20° Fahr., if indeed so low. Thus we see that we 
must adjust the American and German systems to the con- 
ditions of our own climate before they can be serviceable to us. 

_ As the primary object of ventilation is to provide pure 
air in rooms and halls, it is necessary to find some standard 
or standards of purity. The usual standard is a certain 


* A paper read before the Association of Engineers in-Charge 
on January 12. ¥ 


proportion of carbon dioxide (CO,). Normal air contains 
three parts in 10,000 of CO, in the country, and about four 
parts in large towns. As human beings give off a certain 
quantity of CO, per hour, it is obvious that the number of 
parts in 10,000 will be increased in an inhabited room, and 
the object of ventilation is to prevent such an increase as 
shall be unhealthy or uncomfortable. There are other im- 
purities produced in an inhabited room, such as watery 
vapour ejected from the lungs, dust particles, and ex- 
halations from the skin and alimentary canal. There are 
also the products of gas combustion when the same is used 
as an illuminant. 

It is generally accepted that to ensure a perfectly healthy 
room the added impurity of CO, should not exceed two parts 
in 10,000, making a total of 6 parts per 10,000. There are, 
however, many conditions in connection with inhabited rooms 
or halls, which render it well-nigh impossible to attain such 
a result, and we have then to be content with a standard 
which is not so good. This is generally the case with theatres 
and similar buildings, school class-rooms, and crowded 
factories. 

The amount of CO, given off by persons is shown in eubie 
feet per hour in the following table :— 


In In gentle In hard 

repose, exercise. work. 
Adult male . ‘ : : 0:9 1:8 
Adult female 3 OnE 0:6 1-2 
Children , i 0:3 0-45 0-9 


Gas as an illuminant produces in combustion a little more 
than 4 cubic foot of CO, for each cubie foot of gas burnt, 
and about double this quantity of aqueous vapour.’ Gas com- 
bustion also produces other impurities, such as carbon 
disulphide, &c. The introduction of the incandescent gas 
mantle, however, by reducing the amount of gas burnt per 
candle-power, has considerably reduced the impurity from 
this source, while there are no impurities resulting from the 
electric light. 

Human beings produce a certain quantity of heat, 
which is expressed in units of heat per hour, and this is, 
according to Pettenkofer, about 400 units for adults, and 
200 for children in an atmosphere of 70°. 

From these tables it will be apparent that the occupants 
of a room exercise a very considerable influence upon the 
purity of the air, and upon its temperature. 

As to the amount of fresh air per head‘ which should be 
supplied, authorities differ somewhat, some of the suggested 
quantities being quite impracticable ; but the following may 
be taken as reasonable, and capable of being put into execu- 
tion under normal conditions. 


Cub. ft. of air per 
person per hour. 


3,000 to 5,000 
6,000 
1,000 
500 to 1,000 
000 


Class of building. 
Hospitals (ordinary) . 
Ee (fever) 

Workshops 
Theatres ¢ 
Halls of assembly 


Class-rooms (elementary schools) 1,000 to 1,500 


In deciding the amount of air to be provided per head, 
regard should be had to the period during which the room 
or hall will be occupied. Thus hospital patients occupy 
the ward by day and by night, and therefore require a 
higher standard of purity in the air than the audience at a 
theatre or concert-hall, who are only in the building about 
three hours. 

The cubic space per head is not so important as might 
be imagined, so long as the requisite amount of fresh air 
is supplied without draughts and at a suitable temperature. 
A room may have a large cubic space per head, and yet, 
from imperfect ventilation, the amount of CO, may be 
found to be unusually high. An interesting illustration 
of this is to be found in Haldane’s Departmental Report 
on the Ventilation of Factories and Workshops (CD 1302), 
(1902). The instance quoted was a cotton spinning mill, 
having a cubic space of over 10,000 feet per worker, where, 
owing to the absence of suitable ventilation, the CO, rose 
to 16.5 parts per 10,000, and this with a high internal 
temperature, viz., 92° Fahr., and without gas lighting. 

Now, the aim of a designer of a system of ventilation 
is to produce good results, having in view the figures con- 
tained in the foregone tables, and we must bear in mind 
that no rigid system can be successfully applied to all build- 
ings alike, but that the nature of the building, and the 
purposes for which it is intended, must be separately con- 
sidered in each case, and as there are numerous methods of 
ventilation, both natural and mechanical, we have several 
good systems from which to make a wise selection. 

Systems of ventilation may be divided into two main 
classes—natural and mechanical. Natural ventilation is 
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« FIRECLAY is the finest material in which Baths, Sinks, Urinals, and all large 
pieces of Sanitary Ware can be made, providing it possesses a non-absorbent 
enamelled surface of the requisite hardness and durability. 


€ This result can only be obtained by firing the ware to an extremely high 
temperature, as in the case of TWYFORDS’ “ ADAMANT” FIRECLAY. 


@ Inferior fireclay goods, fired at comparatively low temperatures in order to 
reduce cost of production, are neither sanitary nor durable, although often of 
excellent appearance when new. 


Catalogues, and sample of “‘ Adamant” Fireclay 
for. testing purposes, free on application. 


TWYFORDS, LIMITED 


Cliffe Vale Potteries and Enamelled Fireclay Works, 
HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE 


Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 


BUILD, ALTER OR ENLARGE 


Hotels, Public Buildings, & Town & Country Houses of any size. 


The feature of their Constructional 
Work is Soundness and Stability, 
combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may 
be assured that their wishes will be faithfully and carefully carried out by efficient 
workmen under expert supervision. 

Waring’s manufacturing resources enable them to satisfy Architects’ requirements 
at the lowest tender prices. 


NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 
ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PARIS. 
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) WHITLEY PARTNERS parent EXGLUDER 


RAILWAY WORKS, driving under Doors, 
For full particular ly t 
LEEDS, articulars apply to 


THE PATENT EXCLUDER CO., 
Kidwelly. 
Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
<< Zand only GENUINE PEET’S 
m4 \PATENT FULL-WAY STOP 
2 ig VALVE, in Brass and Iron. 


a 
——_ nt 


Of all descriptions for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, &e. 


Price Lists Free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Birmingham. 
TE eT eT 


oS TWENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES, 


Ready this d 800 pages, crown 8vo, price 4s. (post free). 
eady this day, pag Pp (p ) Peo 


LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK} \yeaniitantes: 


FOR 1910, A COMPREHENSIVE HANDBOOK of the Latest Prices of Material and 
iiabour in all Trades connected with Building. By FRANCIS T. W. MILLER, 
A.R.I.B.A. Containing also the London Building Acts, 1894 to 1908, CoOoDS TRA 
By-LAWS and other Regulations, and FULL NOTES OF ALL IMPORTANT DECISIONS 0 , 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURTS, by A. J. DAVID, LL.M. ENGINE & GARRIAGE SHEDS 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, H ODKINSON x co ir a CHAN] 


7 STATIONERS’ HALL Court, E.C., and 121a VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


ENCAUSTIC ‘ ~~ a5 Ss = “A T.& R. B'S 
FLOORING : J\| TILES WERE 
AND GLAZED LONDON OFFICE: BIRKBECK CHAMBERS.W.C. & MANCHESTER. USED IN THE 
TILES. STORE: ST PANCRAS GOODS YARD OFFICE: 49, DEANSGATE. BLACKWALL 
CERAMIC AND ROTHER- 


“ene || TORBOOTEL? «zs ese BURSLEM, || ais 
TURAL ,4-. TILE WORKS 5 UNDER THE. 
ia WERE FIRST USED OVER 50 YEARS AGO & AT THE PRESENT TIME ARE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. ae 


f ESTABLISHED 1842. $ aa: SEVERAL MEDALS AWARDED 


ete 2 a " re 3 ORY ee aan eas Stat 9 eae 5 ae —  “—_2S Gy a= 


The Leading Welsh Slate Quarry Owners 


Architects are asked to specify Welsh Slates, the finest in 
colour and durability. The following are the leading firms: 


Craig Ddu Slates. 


STRAIGHT, STRONG, 
— and DURABLE. — 


Slabs for every description of work. 


Craig Ddu Slate Quarries Co., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


THE ALEXANDRA SLATE CO., 


CARNARVON.  [Lid., | 
Manufacturers of high-class 
ROOFING SLATES 


machine dressed, uniform in 
thickness & freefrom faults, 


W Telegrams: “‘ALEXANDRA, CARNARVON.” 
National Telephone: No. 23. 


Managing Director-A. W. Kay-Menzies, 


I J. W. GREAVES & SONS, Ltd, 


PORTMADOC. 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 


| Best Old Vein Slates 


Sole producers of 
GREAVES DEE? VEIN SLATES, \ 
Managing Director—R. M. GREAVES. | 


The PRECELLY GREEN SLATES | IVEAENORFEREN 12 verona | 
— and — ; 


| The PRECELLY RUSTIC SLATES | SLATE tha oe 
Made in Randoms and Peggies. 


A Welsh Slate of unique appearance. QUARRY C0., Ltd. Bizeza™ | 


Festiniog. 
For particulars apply to 


DAVIES BROS., Portmadoc, N. Wales. 


— Address ;— 


Portmadoc, N. WALES. 


| THE LLANBERIS SLATE C0., 


CARNARVON, ([Ltd., 
Manufacturers of strong and 
durable ROOFING SLATES, are 
always in a position to supply 
large orders at short notice for 
BLUE PURPLE, RED and GREEN, 
—— and WRINKLED SLATES. —— 

Telegrapnic address: 
“ SLATE, CARNARVON,” 


THE DINORWIC or VELINREILI | 
QUARRIES, 


Blue and Purple 


FROM THE FAMOUS 


| PENRHYN SLATE QUARRIES, 
PORT PENRHYN, BANGOR. 


THE PARK & CROESOR SLATE § 
QUARRIES COMPANY, LIMITED, § 


Park & Croesor Quarries, ‘ 
Penrhyndeudraeth,N,Wales 


RHIWBACH Genuine eee 

District Portmadoc 
SLATE Slates—noted for their § 
QUARRY Density, Tenacity, lack 

of Porosity, and a low 
OWNERS. degree of Corrodibility 
Blaenau-Festini -1, N. Wales 


Our Quarry was ESTABLISHED in the year 1812. 


For further particulars apply to— 
H. HUMPHRIS, Blaenau-Festiniog. 


Bwlch-y-Slater Quarry CO., via. 
BLUE SLATES 


in all sizes and thicknesses. 
Absolutely permanent in 
colour and imperishable. 


| Apply to RICHARD BOWTON & C90., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


Best, Second,and Third Slates, 
BLUE, RED AND CREEN. 
The World-famed New Quarry Slates, 


Apply to ERNEST NEELE, 
Director & General Manager, 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvonshire. 


THE SOUTH DOROTHEA 
SLATE QUARRY, LIMITED, 
CARNARVON. 
Manufacturers of Machine-dressed 
Biue Purple Slates 
of highly durable quality, 


Telegrams: 
“SoutH DoroTHEA, CARNARVON.” — 


Telegrams—" Kellow, Portmadoc.” 
Telephone—P.0O. No. 10, Portmadoc, 


ParerO  rotne Sintes 
Parcro -St': Fideing 
Parero  suate SLABS. 
sreclFY PARCRO 


and secure the 
BEST of EVERYTHING IN SLATE | 


Prices on application to the 
Publisher, Room 6, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS 
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understood to be that which is produced by open windows, 
skylights, vertical ventilating tubes, and open fireplaces or 
radiators, or, at all events, where any movements of the air 
are due to natural causes, and not to mechanical power. 
Mechanical ventilation, on the other hand, comprises all 
those systems by which the movements of the air are due 
to mechanical power of some kind or another. There is a 
tendency nowadays to take sides on this subject, and to be 
an enthusiastic supporter of one or other of these two main 
systems, without reference to the varying classes of building, 
but this does not help us to arrive at a correct decision. 

Our climate lends itself to natural ventilation because it 
is a temperate one, admitting of open windows, and this 
system of ventilation, which is the cheapest of all systems, 
is suitable for most domestic purposes—for offices, committee 
reoms, entrance halls, corridors, staircases, and factories and 
workshops having a large cubic space per worker. For rooms 
and offices open fireplaces are much preferable to radiators 
“as a means of warming, as they are exhaust ventilators, and 
induce a current of air to flow in through the open windows. 
Nothing is more oppressive than to have to sit for some hours 
in a room where there is a radiator and no open fireplace. 
As regards staircases and corridors, it 1s not necessary to put 

“them under a plenum or exhaust system. Radiators with 
open windows will be quite sufficient for all purposes. 
Generally speaking, with a climate favourable to natural 
ventilation, I think that every effort should be made to use 
this system wherever practicable. 

The so-called natural ventilation with vertical pipes and 
cowls, or other terminals, is not to be relied upon, as these 
are all dependent upon the action of the wind to produce an 
upward current, and are, therefore, perfectly useless when the 
external air is still and close. 

A hospital ward is also an instance where our climate 
lends itself to natural ventilation. I believe that the great 
majority of medical superintendents of hospitals will tell us 
that there are from 300 to 330 days in the year when the 
windows of a ward can be opened without injury to the 
patients. This at once obviates the necessity for close 
mechanical ventilation. I will just describe to you the ideal 
ventilation of such a ward. In the first place you have good 

-eross ventilation. The windows will be on both sides, and 

_ will extend from 2 feet 6 inches above the floor to close up 
to the ceiling. There will be double-hung sashes, finishing at 
the top with a transome, and a hopper ash, to open in 

‘glazed cheeks. Thus the rate and position of the admission 

-of the fresh air can easily be regulated. There will also be 
cold, fresh air inlets in the external walls at the floor line to 

‘prevent the accumulation of vitiated air at that level. There 
may be also supplementary inlets in the side walls admitting 

air, to be passed through low-temperature, hot-water radia- 

‘tors, for use in very cold weather. Lastly, you have the large 
open fire-places in the centre of the ward radiating heat, a 

‘bright and cheerful view for all the patients, and withal 
powerful exhaust ventilators, removing the vitiated air at a 
velocity of about 6 feet per second, close to the floor level. 
Some may say that this is not scientific ventilation and 
warming. It may not be, but its results cannot be challenged. 

In this connection it may not be out of place, although 
anticipating a little, to consider the alternative of mechanical 

‘ventilation in relation to a hospital ward. I regard the 
plenum system as entirely unsuitable, for the following 
‘reasons :—As the air will have to travel a considerable distance 
‘from the fan to the several inlets to the ward, it has to be 
“warmed to a high temperature to start with, in order that it 
“may enter the ward sufficiently warm. Then it has to pass 
aleng a series of ducts difficult of access for cleaning pur- 
poses. Anyone conversant with the plan and section of a 
ward pavilion will understand this. Exhaust ventilation is 
more suitable for a ward than the plenum, but it is not equal 
to natural ventilation, on account of the absence of open 
fireplaces and the necessity for closed windows. This system 
was adopted at the South-Eastern Hospital carried out by 
me in 1905, in deference to the wishes of the Committee, who 
desired to dispense with open fireplaces, so as to avoid the 
expense of labour in attending to them, and the dust arising 
therefrom. The extraction is by means of propeller fans in 
vertical shafts removing 6,000 cubic feet of used air per bed 
per hour. The inlets for fresh air are in the side walls under 
the windows, and the air is warmed in winter by impinging 
upon low-pressure, hot-water radiators enclosed in removable 
cases, the inlets being capable of regulation. The heating 
surface of the radiators on the east, or colder, side of the ward 
is 10 per cent. in excess of that on the west side. One im- 
portant matter must be borne in mind in relation to an 
exhaust system of ventilation in a ward, and it is that the 
extracting power of the fans may draw in the air from 


| 


undesirable inlets, such, for instance, as from the sanitary 
turret. To obviate this at the South-Eastern Hospital I pro- 
vided a separate fan to extract the air independently from 
the sanitary turret, of sufficient power to resist any pull in 
the direction of the ward. 

(To be continued.) 


CALENDARS, DIARIES, &c. FOR 1910. 


Tun ‘‘Therol’? system enables electricity to be supplied 
at competitive prices for everything ; the “ Therol’’ calendar 
illustrates ten uses including for cookers, boilers, sewing 
machines and hair curlers. Calendars also come from the 
Central Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., 1 Cornhill, E.C., and the 
Estates Gazette. 

Messrs. Gro. Rowney & Co. have issued the thirty-fifth 
‘‘ Artists’ Almanac.’’ It contains its usual very complete 
list of fine-art galleries, museums, societies, &c., in London, 
and the provinces. The compilers state that they have taken 
great pains to procure for intending exhibitors correct in- 
formation respecting the dates of taking in pictures, and the 
opening of the different exhibitions. Messrs. Rowney & Co., 
act as London agents and will collect, pack, and forward 
pictures to any part of the country. 

“ Wriiine’s Press Guide for 1910”’ (1s.), is something 
more than a reprint of that for the previous year. It has been 
both revised and enlarged, though the edition of 1909 was so 
exhaustive and so accurate that it was only necessary to 
make very slight alterations. The name of Willing is itself 
a guarantee of practical utility. 

Turn Sussex Portland Cement Co., Ltd., of Newhaven 
(makers of the well-known ‘‘ Cathedral”’ and ‘‘ New- 
haven’’ brands), issue a wall calendar for 1910, which 
should prove acceptable to all. The design is a strik- 
ing one, and includes a view of Arundel Castle, the 
residence of the Earls of Arundel for 800 years. The 
massive keep contains Saxon work, and stands on an 
artificial mound, 76 feet high. The castle generally 
was rebuilt in the style of the thirteenth century under 
the late Mr. C. A. Buckler, architect, of London. The 
restoration of the keep, which extended over several years, 
was completed in 1905; large quantities of “‘ Newhaven ”’ 
brand of Portland cement were used. The ‘‘ Cathedral” 
quality cement, of which this company make a special feature, 
is acquiring a reputation for the restoration of historical 
buildings ; it was recently selected for. important work at 
Canterbury Cathedral. Copies of the calendar may be had 
on application to the head office of the company, at New- 
haven, Sussex. 

THe Wouldham Cement Co., Ltd., undoubtedly determined 
to do things on a big scale when they arranged that their 
block wall calendar should measure in all 24 inches by 
14 inches. The actual numeral for each day of the year is 
9 inches high, and it stands out boldly in red against a white 
margin 6 inches broad on either side, It is worthy of note 
that the company restrict their own announcements to a head- 


| piece, and a narrow strip at the foot. The Wouldham calen- 


dar certainly eclipses any that we have seen this year in 
forcibleness. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue surveyor to the Maidstone Urban District Council 
is preparing plans and estimates for a strong room at the 
town hall and at the museum. 

We hear that the Pearl Life Assurance Company have 
purchased land in Kingsway and are about to erect handsome 
offices. 

Ir is understood that large cutlery works are to be ecected 
at Tees-side by a firm of Sheffield manufacturers, at a point 
between South Bank and Grangetown. 


A new higher grade school is to be erected at Banff, N.B., 
as soon as possible at a cost of over 6,000/. The plans have 
been approved by the authorities. 

Tun Berkshire local education authority propose to pro- 
vide a new public elementary school (by enlargement of the 
existing Council school) for about 120 children at Lower Sand- 
hurst. 

Tur Horwich District Council propose to provide an open- 
air bath, 100 feet by 40 feet, with dressing-rooms, bandstand, 
&c., on the site of the Old Mill, in Mill Lane. The total cost, 
inclusive of the site, is estimated at 2,050I. 

Tue Northamptonshire education committee recommend 
the County Council to agree to an expenditure of just under 
10,0007. on a girls’ Secondary school for 215 pupils, to be 
erected at Wellingborough. 
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Messrs. Ports, Son & HENNINGs, architects, Bolton and 
Manchester, have designed large extensions for the premises 
of the Bolton Operative Spinners’ Association. The main 
improvement will be the provision of two halls, one for 750 
people, the other for 400. 

At the last meeting of the executive of the buildings com- 
mittee for the upper district of Renfrewshire, plans were 
approved of several buildings of the total value of 22,0581. 
The value of the linings granted in the corresponding period 
of last year was 10,2601. 

Urr ScHoor Boarp have decided on a large extension of 
Dalbeattie School. The new building will consist of three 
class-rooms to accommodate 130 pupils, with hall, teachers’ 
room, &c., and the estimated cost is at the rate of 10/. to 111. 
per pupil. 

Tu Gillingham Council have informed the owners of a 
new estate at Wigmore that they were prepared to accept their 
offer of a park and to fence it in, but that they could not agree 
to form roads as suggested or bind themselves as to laying 
out the ground. 

Tue Kirkby-in-Ashfield Council are applying to the 
Local Government Board for permission to raise the following 
loans :—Public offices, 1,7501.; market hall, 1,000I. ; parks, 
5001. ; sewage, 3,000/.; water works, 1,5007. ; contingencies, 
2501. ; total, 8,0001. 

Tue Autolock Safety Cock and Bolt Company, Ltd., 317 
High Holborn, W.C., have put on the market a gas cock 
that cannot be accidentally turned on, a window-fastener that 
cannot be shot back from the outside, and a door bolt that 
automatically and securely locks itself. All three are ‘‘ Visor”’ 
patents and make highly useful fittings. 

A Locat Government Boarp inquiry was held last week 
at Belfast by Mr. P. C. Cowan, M.Inst.C.E., into an applica- 
tion for sanction to loans of 62,2001. and 20,000/., for (1) the 
extension of the electricity works, and (2) for footpaths and 
street improvements. The present electrical plant is capable 
of producing 4,000 kilowatts, and the application was to 
extend the plant, taking the total capacity to 5,500 kilowatts. 


Wrrs the first number of the New Year the price of the 
Guardian was reduced from 3d. to id. The editorial note 
says :—"‘ We do not desire that the contents of the paper should 
be less accurate or less learned than of old, but we recognise 
that those contents should be so set forth as to make a quicker 
appeal to a larger and more comprehensive audience.”’ 


THe Consett Urban District Council have instructed 
Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, civil engineers, 3 St. Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to prepare a scheme of main 
sewerage for the Park Road and Templetown districts, the 
sewage from which is to be conveyed by main outfall sewers 
to the disposal works, which are to be enlarged. 


THe Nottingham City Council, by 31 votes to 19, carried 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That it be an instruction to the 
finance committee to consider and report as soon as possible 
upon the possibility of fixing the next general rate at such 
a figure as will admit of a preference of 10 per cent. being 
given to all ratepayers who remit the amount of their rates 
to the rate office within one month after demand has been 
made,”’ 

Tur Zoological Society of London have just issued the 
seventh edition of the Cfficial Guide to the Society’s Gardens. 
It consists of 112 pages and contains 51 illustrations, and 
index, railway and street map, showing points of access from 
different parts of London, and a ground plan of the Gardens. 
Copies in stiff covers can be had, price with postage 73d., or in 
green cloth, price 1s. 2d., on application to the offices, 3 Han- 
over Square, W. 

Tue Local Government Board have written to the Worcester 
City Council declining to hold an inquiry as to the desired 
extension of the city boundary until they are satisfied that the 
sewerage disposal works are working satisfactorily. The 
Council’s sewerage works, which cost 100,0001., are at present 
ineffective, and it was proposed at the last Council meeting 
to put in a deep sewer at an additional cost of about 10,0001. 

NEGOTIATIONS are proceeding between Earl Carnarvon and 
Mr. Banks-Crawford, of Hill Croft, Nottingham, for the pur- 
chase by the latter of Bretby Hall and a portion of the estate. 
Should the terms be arranged Mr. Banks-Crawford will take 
the hall and the agricultural portion of the estate on the south 
side, leaving the collieries and other mining property still 
in the hands of the earl. A condition of the purchase is the 
expenditure on the hall of 30,0001. 


A Party of Germans interested in refrigeration processes 
recently visited Liverpool for the purpose of studying the 
methods adopted in that city. The party consisted of editors 


of technical journals devoted to refrigeration, engineers, 
architects, cold storage builders, and merchants. They are 
all members of a society recently formed for promoting the 
interests of refrigeration. Their intention is to visit several 
towns in England in which refrigeration plant on a large 
scale is in use. Liverpool, being prominent in this respect, 
was the first provincial town to receive their attention. 


THE Electric Picture Palaces (Midland), with a share 
capital of 50,000]. and debenture stock of 16,500/., has been 
formed to erect and operate a number of electric picture 
theatres in the Midlands. ‘The company proposes to com- 
mence with the erection of six ‘‘ living picture ’’ theatres. 
Options for leasing sites for five of these have been acquired 
in Walsall, West Bromwich, Smethwick, Darlaston, and 
Wolverhampton, and negotiations for a suitable site at 
Handsworth are pending. The architects are Messrs. Hick- 
ton & Farmer, Walsall, and Martineau Street, Birmingham. 


Ir is proposed to erect a permanent church (St. Augus- 
tine’s) at Belvedere for the mechanics and artisans at 
Woolwich Arsenal and neighbouring works. The population 
numbers nearly five thousand. Plans have been prepared, 
and the estimated cost is 7,000/. The building committee 
are anxious to start the first portion, which will include the 
chancel, choir, and clergy vestries, and four bays of the nave 
and aisles to accommodate five hundred. The cost will be 
4,0501. 


Tue Haywards Heath Urban Council at their last meeting 
considered a letter from Mr. J. Bradford, J.P., of Brighton 
and Haywards Heath, offering to build a block of six attrac- 
tive-looking almshouses and to endow them with a sufficient 
sum to keep them in repair, for the use of old, respectable in- 
habitants of Haywards Heath, of sixty-five years of age, 
preference being given to the members of the Foresters’ Order, 
other things being equal. The offer was conditional upon a 
site being given for the purpose or sold to him for a nominal 
sum, The Council decided to ask the Local Government 
Board to sanction their giving a piece of land. 

Mr. A. B. Hotmgs, the consulting electrical engineer, in 
a report to the Liverpool Corporation on the charges for electric 
supply, calls attention to the reduction of the supply to 
private houses arising from the adoption of the metallic fila- 
ment lamp. This reduction, he suggests, can be met by en- 
couraging consumers to instal the electric light throughout 
their houses (instead of only partially as is frequently the 
case), and also to make use of electric radiator irons, kettles, 
cooking apparatus and other domestic appliances which are 
supplied at power rates, but the use of which has hitherto 
been almost prohibited by the cost of a second meter and 
independent system of wiring for the power rate supply. He 
recommends the trial for a period of twelve months of charging 
for private houses of not less than 201. rateable value a Sixed 
quarterly payment of 3 per cent. on the rateable value of the 
house and 1d. per unit on each unit as measured by the meter. 


Tue Decorative Art Journals Company, Ltd., have 
brought out a valuable publication under the title of ‘‘ The 
Dining Room’”’ (London: Simpkin, Marshall, price 3s. 6d.). 
Its purpose is to show how artistic effects in the decoration of 
this important apartment may be produced ‘‘ by simple means 
within the compass and skill of almost any decorator, and at 
a cost within the reach of the average householder.’’. An im- 
portant feature is the six beautifully coloured plates illus- 
trating (1) a Blue Room, by Mr. W. W. Davidson; (2) a 
Red Room, by Mr. R. G. Barker; (3) a Grey Room, by Mr. 
R. G. Barker; (4) a Green Room, by Mr. G. M. Atkins; 
(5) a Brown Room, by Mr. W. H. Gaskell; and (6) a Blue 
Room, by Mr. W. G. Sutherland, junr. Each is accom- 
panied by a chapter from the artist concerned, giving his 
views on the elements of internal decoration in general and 
details of his own scheme in particular, The opening scheme 
is especially attractive, but Mr. Davidson was thinking surely 
of somebody more wealthy than the average householder. The 
requirements of the latter are, however, ably catered for by 
the other decorators, notably in the Green Room, by Mr. 
George M. Atkins. Here, as in four out of the five remaining 
schemes, the walls are divided perpendicularly into panels, 
and depend for much of their effect upon the deep frieze. 
Another common characteristic is that the decoration does not 
follow any of the Period styles, for even the Early Renaissance 
interior by Mr. W. Davidson has its own personality. The 
letterpress is no less interesting than the plates and sketches, 
for each of the decorators has sought to explain his guiding 


principles, and perhaps, happily, to make converts among | 


those who still remain indifferent to the desire for a beautiful 
and appropriate environment. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
_ of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 

and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 

articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. — 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects. im. London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

_ may be interested. fe I eg 
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*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &e., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
A MANUFACTURING firm, requiring extensions to their 
works, comprising dining halls (together with kitchens and ° 
stores) to accommodate 3,000 girls and 1,500 men respectively,’ 
will be glad to hear from architects who have had experience 
in designing and exeeuting such buildings. Applicants must 
state their experience in designing buildings having good 
acoustic properties, besides being suitable for dining arrange~ 
ments. See advertisement for full particulars. : 
Buyru._-March 12.—Thé Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 


Governors, Blyth. 3 

Inetanp.—Jan. 31:—The Pembroke Urban District 
Council, Co. Dublin, invite schemes and estimates for laying 
out Herbert Park (35 acres). Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk, Town 
Hall, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. cee : : 

Lreps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 100/., 501., and 25/.. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Marcu 1.—A committee of glazed brick manufacturers 
invite designs for works to be executed in glazed brickwork, 
also essays as to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. Premiums of 100 gns., 50 gns., and 20 gns, 
awarded to designs and essays jointly.. Mr. Max -Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., assessor. Apply to Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
142 Liverpool Road South, Southport. 


- Otpsam.—Feb. 1.—The Town Council invite competitive 
designs from architects practising or residing within the 
borough for an extension of the town hall. Premiums of 50l., 
30l., and 201. are offered, together with 51. for every competitor 
who carries out the instructions. Apply to Mr. E. C. Foote, 
bcrough surveyor, Oldham, Lancs. 
Suerrretp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, FR IB. A. 
Deposit 5s. Apply before Feb. 10 to Mr. J. W. Nicholls, 
secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 
SourHampron.—Jan. 27.—The Corporation invite plans 
from local architects for a pavilion on the Common. Pre- 
miums of 101. and 51. Mr. R. R. Linthorne, town clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Southampton. 
Wates.—Jan. 31.—The Council invite designs for a 
National Library at Cardiff. Three premiums are offered. 
Assessors, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.1.B.A. Deposit 
21. 2s. Apply to Dr. Wm. Evans Hoyle, Director. of the 
Museums, City Hall, Cardiff. ae ve Z 
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.oStocked jn all. principal towns. Send for new Illustrated List. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. © 


Hall, Belfast, 


Bocnor,—Jan. 21.—For supply of a new. bandstand, : 


24 feet diameter; price not to exceed 2351. Mr. H. L. 


Staffurth, clerk, Council offices, Bognor, Sussex. re 


Braprorp.—Feb. 4.—The West Riding Education Com 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for Provided school 
alterations (builder, joiner, plumber, and painter), Brad- 
field, Oughtibridge. .The Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield, 


BrrpLineton.—Jan. 24.—¥or alterations and additions. 


to West End House. Messrs. Broderick, Lowther & 
Walker, architects, 77 Lowgate, Hull. 

Bristou.—Jan. 26,—For erection of ten cottages at Avon- 
mouth, for the watch committee. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. Peter 
Addie, city valuer, The Exchange, Bristol. 

CartmMeL.—Jan. 31.—¥For alterations and additions to 
the King’s Arms Hotel, Cartmel, Lancs: Messrs. J. W. 
Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Central Buildings, 
Olverston, : 

CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of a partition 
at Westgate Provided Infants’ School, Cleckheaton. The 
West Riding County Council Education Offices, Heckmond- 
wike. 

DarrmovutH.—Jan. 31.—For- erection of a house at 
Mount Boone. Mr. W. Percy Marr, A.R.I.B.A., architect 
and surveyor, Dartmouth. 

Devonrort.—Feb, 7.—For the erection of nursing staff 
quarters and reconstruction of the Military Families Hospital 
at the Raglan Barracks. Deposit 10s, Apply by January 23 
to the Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, 
London, $.W. (see advertisement). 

Drwsrury.—Jan, 27.—For the erection of out-offices for 
the Girls’ Department of the Carlton Street Council School. 
The Borough Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Dewsbury, 

Drirvrrety.-—Jan. 28.—-For the construction of a rifle 
range at the local headquarters of the Territorial Force. Mr. 
T. Casson Beaumont, surveyor, Driftield. 

Hast Mo.esry.—Feb. 3.—For erection of an isolation 
hespital within their district, for the East and West Mole- 
sey Urban District Council. Send 11. 1s. deposit to the 
Clerk tc the Council. Messrs. Foster, Lovell & Lodge, archi- 
tects, 23 Old Queen Street, London, S.W. 

EBRiIneton.—For the enlargement of the elementary 
school at Ebrington, Gloucestershire. Mr. M. A. Sands, 
official correspondent, Ebrington Hall, Campden. 

Kpinspurcu.—Jan. 24.—For the following works in con- 
nection with alterations to be carried out at No. 15 Duncan 
Street, for the Edinburgh School Board :—(1) Mason work ; 
(2) carpenter and joiner works; (3) plumber work ; (4) 
slater and plaster works ; and (5) painter work. Mr. Car- 
frae, architect, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 

EnrreLtp.—Feb. 7.—For the construction of pumping 
station buildings, together with chimney, stores, coal bays, 
cottage, roadway, drainage, and other contingent works, at 
Hedley Road, Enfield, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Send 101. deposit to the Accountant at Savoy Court, Strand, 
W.C.. The Chief Engineer, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 

Exmoutu.—Jan. 24.—For carrying out alterations at the 
Foresters’ Arms, Chapel Street. Mr. P. Kerley, architect 
and surveyor, National Provincial Bank Chambers, Ex- 
mouth.» 

GritLincHam.—Jan,. 24.—For making the necessary 
foundations, &c., for one 200 horse-power Diesel oil-engine 
and alternator, at the generating station, Gillingham Road. 
The Borough. Electrical Engineer, the Generating Station, 
Gillingham Road. 

GLascow.—Feb. 1.—For the following works *equired in 
connection with pioposed alterations and additions to tram- 
way depot at Maryhill:~(1) Digger; mason, and brick 
works ; (2) carpenter and joiner works; (3) cast iron and 
steel works ; (4) patent roof glazing ; (5) slater work ; (6) 
plumber work ; (7) painter work. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Jas. 
Dalrymple, general manager, 46 Bath Street. 


GuILpForp.— Jan, 28.—For. supply. of all material for. 


and the ‘erection of nine arches, one main flue, and one 
chimney at the gasworks, Onslow Street. - Deposit 11, 1s. 
Mr. P. C. Cleasby, Gasworks, Guildford. 

_ Hautrax.—Jan. 28.—For erection of offices and cartshedé 
at Springwood Mills, Holywell Green, for Messrs. R. & J. 


;_ Holroyd. Mr. Fred F. - Beaumont, architect, Southgate 
“Chambers; Halifax. er ee xs 


_ Deposit 10s. 


tects and. surveyors, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 
TreLanD.—Jan, 24.—For building twenty-three -single 

labourers’ cottages and for fencing twenty-seven plots, for 
the Rathdrum Rural District Council. Deposit 5s. Mr. Be. 
Manning, clerk, Rathdrum, Ireland. s 

_ IreLanp.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of mortuary and dis- 
infecting establishment, Arbor Hill Hospital, Dublin. 
Apply by January 28 to the Director of Barrack 
Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. (see advertise-. 
ment). 


{i fone Hativrax.—Jan. 26.—For the reinstating * of Kingston . 

pas ...,.. | Confectionery Works.» Messrs. Medley Hall & Sons, archi- 
Brevast.—Jan: 25.-~For erection of proposed abattoir in~), 

Stewart Street. “Deposit 51. 5s.° The City Surveyor, City 


Krye’s Norton.—Jan. 26.—For the erection and comple- ; 


tion of public baths at the corner of Hazelwell Street and 


‘Bournville Lane, Stirchley, Contracts: (1) The buildings, 


(2) the steam and water services, (3) the boiler, and (4) the 
laundry machinery. Deposit 11. 1s. each. Apply by Jan. 26 
to Mr. E. Docker, clerk to the King’s Norton and Northfield 
Urban District Council, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Lrrps.—Jan. 27.—For the erection of a urinal in Mean- 
wood Road. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal. 
Buildings, Leeds. , 

Lincotn.—Feb. 8.-—For construction of engine house, 
boiler house, economiser house, cold store, workshop and stores 
forming the main building ; and chimney, engineer’s house, 
cottages, and subsidiary works, at Elkesley, Notts, 23 miles 
from Checker House Station, and 6 miles from Retford, for 
the Lincoln Corporation. Send 51. 5s. to the City Ac- 
countant. Mr. Neil McK. Barron, waterworks engineer,~ 
Lincoln, 

Lincotn.—Jan.. 24.—For erection of a public elementary 
school on Spring Hill. Deposit 11. Apply by January 24 
to Mr, W. G. Watkins, architect, Bank Street, Lincoln. 

LiverPoot.—Jan. 26.—For the construction of a public 
washhouse at Netherfield Road North, and also for the 
engineering work required therein. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
W. R. Court, engineer and chief superintendent, Municipal 
Offices, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a coroner’s court at 
High Street, Poplar, E., for the London County Council. 
Deposit 2l., with the cashier of the Council, at the County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. The Superintendent Archi- 
tect’s Department, General Section, 19 Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 25.-—For repairs to the roof of the Relief 
Hall and new flat roof with lantern lights above the Relief 
Offices in Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, N.E., for the 
Bethnal Green Board of Guardians. Send 21. 2s. deposit to 
Mr. D. Thomas, clerk, Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, N.E. 
Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

Manspriver.—Jan. 24.—For the construction of a con- 
crete retaining bank on the Botley Road, at West End Mill, 
near Mansbridge, for the Hants County Council. 
Lie sdb 
chester. 

Mancuester.—Jan. 26.—For erection of wash baths and 
washhouses at Miles Platting. Deposit 2l. 2s. The City 
Architect, Town Hall. 

Mareate.—Feb. 7.—For alterations to cottages at the 
Wingham pumping station, and also the redecoration of the 
interiors. Mr. E, A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13 Grosvenor 
Place, Margate. re 


MitnTHoRPE.—Jan. 26.—For the whole or any separate 


tiades required in erection of a police station at Milnthorpe, 
Westmorland. ‘Apply by Jan. 22 to Mr. J. Bintley, county 
surveyor and architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. - : 


” 


Netson. (Lanes.).—Jan. 29.—For the following. works - 


required in connection with the alteration of the technical 
school premises in Market Street:—(1) Mason, bricklayer 
and drainer; (2) joiner and carpenter; (3) painter; (4) 


plasterer ; (5) plumber... Mr. B. Ball, A.M.1.C.E., borough . 


engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson. 


as 


NorrincHam:—Jan. 28.—For erection of a golf pavilion : 


at- Bulwell Hall Park. Deposit 11. 1s. 


Mr. Frank Lewis, 
city architect, Guildhall. : 


Prrersoroves.—Jan. 24.—¥For labour (bricklayers “or | 


builder) in erection of a pair of houses in Queen’s Walk, 
Fletton, -The Co-operative Society, Park Road, Peter- 
borough. ~ is 


Prrtaucu.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a new school for 
about 60 children at Pettaugh, near Stowmarket. Deposit — 
1]. 1s, ‘Send names to Mr. W. E: Watkins, secretary, Educa- 


tion Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 
PorrsmouTH.—Jan. 25.—For additions to th 
secondary schol, Victoria’ Road?-North, Southsea: Mr. 


eer . 


Portsmouth: 


~A» He Bone,- architect and suryeyor, Cambridge Junction, » ee 


the - boys” : : 


Deposit _ 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Win- 


JAN 


, 21; 1910.) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


“LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
4 FETTER LANE, E.c. & 
Telegrams, “Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


MARSHALL: & CO. 


- Architectural Modellers, . 


‘Fibrous Piaster & Carton Pierre 
- Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


“SUPFLEMENT 


To Architects, SE Pe Bullders, & 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing:Cloth- 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. F. STANLEY & CO., Lta,, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. _-- Telegrams, ** T:\brach, London," 


e - THE .«e 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 

&@ Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ANVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. | Absolutely ‘Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &C. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works—. BRIDGWATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
. Cylindrical Tanks: 


sar tf 


Si1O. ONL . 


"SyUBy, [BI[IPUy[AD 


- | dogeAA JOH 04} JO Ss9ONpOsIUy [BUY 


WUustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water pee Tanks, sent on request. 


CHILMARK: STONE QUARRIES, 


wWwiLTs. 


-Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late ‘T.P. Lintyh 


STONE.—Portland .Series, . 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the ‘Shore. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Grahite, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the - 
Franco-British _Exhibition, London, 


1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S.W 


Box Gaaeies G. W. Ratmway (EB 
CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX CROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W. 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No, aoe Hae aie chee 
Telegrams—‘‘ QUARRIES, 
Quotations given for every descriation of BATE TTONEWORK. 


FALDO'S ASPH LTE. 


We are ‘Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


| Hos. FALDO & c0., Ltd. Office © Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


Telephony Ro. 
9169 CERRARD 


Verrine Eraser 
Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink — Lines - 


from Tracing ‘Cloth 


without damaging the ‘surface of the 


material in any way. +s # 


10/- per box, any size. _ 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 
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| The Great Preservative, 
> for all Metal Work ; 


For Bridges, Piers, Railings, Down-pipes, Baths, 
Lamp-posts, Standards, ‘Tram-grilles, Engines, —. | 
Radiators, Fly-wheels, Shaftings, Lead and Zinc 
Work, Heating Apparatus, and all Metal Work - | 
requiring to withstand action of Air, Sea-water, 
Rain, Heat, Turps, Petrol, 500° F, Heat, etc, ete. 


Those responsible for Snesitiostiany 
——— should insist: on ———————_ 


ALUMINAMEL 


he Celebrated British-ma 


/BUILDING PAPERS \ 


For Gal eitine slates or tiles. 
Odourless. 


de 
bee da, permitting a deposit ek -Pure Aluminium 


Economical, Durable, 
Will not rot or decay. 
““P & B”’ papers are absolutely waterproof and vermin 
proof. They ensure the permanent exclusion of draughts 
and dust, and-being excellent non-conductors, help 

to maintain an even temperature. 


No tar or asphalte. by simple use of Brush. No previous prepara- 
tion of surface required, whether Metal, Wood, 
Glass, etc. One application will last ten years. 
Sample gallon, carriage and packing free, Great 
Britain and Ireland, 22s. 6d, Special terms to 
ues Councils, Corporations, isieeiva Com- 


3 e 
panies, etc. : 


Apply for Catalogue No. 87 and samples. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD. 
81-83 Knightrider Street, 
London, E.C. 

~ [2) 


Full Particulars, Copies Testimonials, Ems, of 


BRITISH SPECIALITIES CO., | 
349 City Road, London, E.C. 


(Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated Empress Gold Paint) — 


MONK ARK, 
CORSHP Roki own, 
ae LEIGH TORE 
Oo) ON DEPOTS 
= CAA Westbourne Pa Park. 
132. ar avenaial Road, 
Pimlico, 


come owsy stuns eee 
‘OOD GR 


AND pi et vy TE 
PORTLAND, 
UE 
LIVERPOOL — 
EXCHANGE ST. EAST. 
MANCHES : z 
TRAFFORD PARK “ 


HARCOURTS (uo. patent: 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS, 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND  NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT, 


FOR HARDENING 


tes WATERPROOFING, 
& PRESERVING 


gee Pre BUILDING MATERIALS 
HEAD OFFICES:- “235%, “BATIL 


Summer dried seasoned With Stans Stone for Winter use. 


OTHER 
PLACES: 


The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley, 


, 
+ 


BREAKING STRAINS. 


380 Ibs. 


600 Ibs. 


The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The “ Scotsman,’ ’ Edinburgh. 

‘The Times” Office, London. 
The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford; 
The Post Office, Montreal. 
The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol, 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields, 
The Asylum, Letterkenny: 


TheMetropolitan Carriage Works, Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks Manchester. 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Stores of A.T.Stewart, Esq. NewYork, 
The Mansion of T, Wilson, Esq., Hull, 
The City Asylum, Birmingham. 


Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including ‘The Cunard,’ ” “The White 
Star, ” *“The Dominion,” ‘ The P. & 19 Pe 

* The North German Lloyd, ” &., &e. 


’ 
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. Sr. Avstert (Cornwati).—Jan. 29.—For erection of two 
concrete cottages at Polkyth, St. Austell. Mr. F. Adams, 
-Trewoon, near St. Austell. 

Scorranp.—Jan, 26.—F'or 
mason, joiner, plumber, slater, and plaster works of proposed 
double villa, Home Park, Aberdour. Messrs. W. & C. Scott 
Gullen, architects, 83. High Street, Cowdenbeath, and East 
Aberdour. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 28.—For the mason and brickwork, the 
joiner, plumber, plaster and slater work of extension to the 
Ovenstone Hospital, Pittenweem. Myr. Henry, architect, 
St. Andrews. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 9.—-For foundation work for barrack 
block, excavating and levelling site for new cavalry barracks, 
Redford. Deposit10s. Apply by February 1 to the Director 
of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, S.W. (see 
advertisement). 

Suarpness.—Feb. 12.—For erection of a new school at 
Newtown, Sharpness, Gloucestershire. Deposit 21. 2s. Apply 
by January 24 to Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, Midland 
Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 31.—For the whole of the work to be 
done in the extension of Women’s Hall of Residence, Hccle- 
sall Road and Collegiate Crescent ; also for heating apparatus 
and electric installation. Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton & Teather, 
architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

Spurstow.—Jan. 26.—For alterations and additions to 
the school buildings, Spurstow, near Tarporley, Cheshire. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 

TERRINGTON St. Crement (Norrotx).—-Jan. 24.—For the 
execution of alterations and additions to house. Deposit 
il. 1s. Messrs. Walker & Walker, architects and surveyors, 
Wisbech, Terrington, Norfolk. 

‘THORNTON-IN-CRAVEN.—Feb. 4.—-The West Riding educa- 
tion committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 


- flowing work :—Thornton-in-Craven, Earby new school 


(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, plumber, painter). Send 
11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
ficld. The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

 Watss.—Jan. 24.—For erection of two shops and pre- 
mises at Blackwood, Mon. Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, 
High Street, Blackwood, Mon. 

Watrs.—Jan. 24.—For erection of a filter and meter 
house at Ynis-y-Fro reservoir, for the Newport (Mon.) Cor- 
poration. Deposit 11. 1s. with the Borough Treasurer. Mr. 
R. H. Haynes, water engineer, Town Hall. 

Watrs.—Jan. 24.—For alterations and additions to pre- 
mises in Morgan Street, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, 
Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—Jan. 25.—For building a masonic temple for the 
Loyal Cambrian Lodge of Freemasons, No. 110, at Merthyr 
Tydfil. Mr.°C. R. Davies, architect, 112 High Street, 
Merthyr.. 

Watrs.—Jan. 25.—For erection of an English Presby- 
-terian Chapel at Williamtown, Penygraig. Messrs. Arthur 
‘Ll. Thomas & Gomer S. Morgan, architects, Church Street 

Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Jan. 26.—For the extension of the Queen Street 

infants’ school, Abertillery. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. H. 
Hiley, architect, Chapel Street, Abertillery. 
_ Wates.—Jan. 27.—For additicns and alterations to 
house, Cae Glas, and all other work in connection therewith, 
for the Oswestry Town Council. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. G. 
William Lacey, C.E.; borough engineer and surveyor, Guild- 
hall, Oswestry. 

Watrs.—Jan. -27.—For additions and alterations to 
buildings for conveniences, shelters, &c., at Cae Park, and 
all other work in connection therewith, for the Oswestry 
Town Council. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. G. William Lacey, 
C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, Oswestry. 

Watrs.—Jan. 28.—For alterations to the Express Inn, 
Figh Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

' Warzs.—Jan. 29.---For erection and completion of a house 
at St. Dogmaels, Cardigan. Mr. J. Teifion J. Williams, 
architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 
~ Wares.—Jan. 29.--For erection of premises at Treherbert, 
for the Conservative Club. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. Rees, 
architect, Pentre. oy 
*-Watms.—Feb. 7.—For the proposed riding school and 
stabling to be erected on the Barracks Field, Cardiff. Deposit 
1. 1s... Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, F.R.1I.B.A., 2 Church 


~~ Street, -Cardiff.- -»-=~. 


~ ‘plymournu.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a store at ‘the ° 
| Victoria Wharves, Cattedown. 


r The Manager, Victoria . 
~ Wharyes, Cattedown; Plymouth. . hep 


the following trades, viz, ' 


~Yarm.—Feb. 2,—For alterations and improyements at 
‘the Yarm Council School, for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council.. Apply to the master or caretaker, Council 
School, Yarm, Yorks. 


TENDERS. 


AXMINSTER. 

For the erection of six villas, for the Axminster Development 
Syndicate, Ltd., on the Hakes Building Estate. 
Messrs. Symes & Mance, architects and surveyors;. 
Chard. 

Finsland ‘ ; £1,500 0 0; 
Parsons Bros. & Dunster 1,402 0 0. 
- Bishop & Son 1,380.0 0 
Bazley : : . : P 1,255 0 Q 
Newsery & Son, Axminster (accepted) . 1,236 0 0 


BARNSTAPLE. 
For erection of new.Wesleyan Chapel at Newport, Barn- 


staple. Mr. A. Lauprr, architect, Barnstaple. 
Cater & Son, . : 5 ; ; £1,191 0 
Woolway & Son : 1,170 0 
Sillifant & Sons 1,159. 0 
Karslake . ; ; , i : 1,137 10 
Cooxr & Sons, Barnstaple (accepted) 1,090 0 


On0CoO°o 


CAMBRIDGE. 


For new drainage, Fulbourn Asylum. Messrs. MAacALIsTER 
.& SKIPPER, architects, Cambridge. 


Brebner & Co. £1,929 15 0 
Beattie : 1,798 0 O 
Redding & Sons 1,595 0 O 
Bailey ; ; 1,547 911 
Nunn & Co. 1,508 10 O 
Lown & Co. 1,488 15 9 
Shanks 1,350.0 0 
Scott 1,290 13 0 
Kidman Bros. . 1;282 4. 6 
Willmott & Sons : 1:26) 07. 0 
Dean & Perkins : : ; : ; 1,148 10 10 
A. M. Macponatp, Nottingham (accepted) T0755; 0:*° 7% 


CHIPPING SODBURY. 

For the construction of a system of sewerage for the parish 
of Filton, for the Chipping Sodbury Rural District 
Council. Messrs. A. P. I. Corrprett & Carr, engineers, 

26 Victoria Street, Westminster, and Bristol. 


Dare & Co. £9,270 0 0 
Nunn & Co. 8,348 7 6 
J. & T..Binns . 7,657 19 QO 
Wickstead & Co. 7,040 4 0 
G. T. Perkins 7,096 12 10 
Crockerell 6,937 10- 0 
Morley & Sons 6,902 10° 0. 
Acme Flooring Co. 6,864 0 0 
Smith & Co. 6,673 4 8 
Gluyas : 6,354° 0° 0 
Bell & Sons 6481550270 
Treland es 5,986: 0 0 
Perkins & Sons 5,950° 0 0- 
Chamberlain _ 5,850.0 0 
Byard & Sons. 5785-20 -0 
Cooper &.Co. . . 5, 714210 6 
Watson : 5,700 0 O 
Macdonald 5,647: 20* 0 
Deakin 5,593-14 > 0: 
Thatcher Bros: 5,5235° 0. 0 
Wood : : 5,467 8 3 
Brebner & Co. . 5,442 0 0 
_ Ewart 5,426 0 0 
Johnson Bros. . ©. 5,422 0 0 
Mereweather & Sons 5,299 0 0 
' Steer & Peazce 5,171 9 6 
Chichkite, daca s3= yess 5,074.4 0 
Lovetu, Bristol (accepted) . 4,903. 0 0 
Breece : : , : 4,360 0 0 


For the provision and erection of pumiping-machinery at the 
new séwage pumping station. Messrs, A. P..I. Cor- 
TERELL & Carr, engineers, Westminster and Bristol. -— . 

. Hunt,Bristol (accepted) 524-00 


T0 


, _. t.. CREWE. 
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For the erection of a training college for teachers for the 


Cheshire education committee. Mr. 


F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 
Davenport, Stockton Heath, Warrington 
(accepted) 


There were twenty- five tenders, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


H. Beswick, 


£22,990 0 0 


For erection of hospital at Fairlee, for the Isle of Wight 


Joint aoe ieee Board. 


Day 3 £8,877. 0 0 
_ Rousell 7,080 0 0 
Hayles & Son 6,958 0 0 
' Quinton 6,928 0 0 
White 6,866 0 0 
Linington 6,825 0 0 
Westbrook 6,720 0 0 
Ball & Son 6,690 0 O 
Sims 6,440 0 0 
MEaAvDER, Cowes (accepted). 5,960 0 0 
Jenkins : 4,964 0 0 


LONDON. 
For making up, &c., 


Se paeeay Cavan: District Council. Mr. §S., 


of Milton Road (eastern end), for the 


W. Barnes, 


surveyor, Council Offices, Hanwell, W. 
F. & C. Macklin £1,013 18 5 
Watson BO ak = Yo) 
Free & Sons 996 1 6 
Kavanagh & Co. , 2 : OO les aG 
CLEMENTS, Knowiine & Co., bBiontiord 

(accepted) : : 887 70.0 


For the making- -up and paving of part of Crowborough Road, 


Streatham, for the Wandsworth Borough Conneite 


P. Dovp, borough engineer. 
Dykes : 5 
Woalhiets ; 

Parry & Co. . 

Adams. 

Ktheridge 

Harringdon & Co. : 
Mowtrem & Co. (accepted) . 


SOUTHWICK (SUSSEX). 


Mr. 


£730 
700 
697 
691 
687 
681 
669 


Oo. O (.S:Orore 
(Sia B= i= ji Peo les) 


For private street works in Cross Road, for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. G. W. Warr, Sa 
King : : , ‘ ; £1,304 14 0 
Parsons & Sons . 3 1,199 0 0 
Prrertess, Dennis & Co., Hastbourne (ac- 

cepted) ; 1,168 0 0 


SPENNYMOOR. 


For the erection of a higher elementary school for 810 pupils. 


Mr. W. Rusuworru, Shirehall, Durham. 
TELFAR (accepted) ~~ 


TRURO. 


£7,295 0 0 


For the erection, of offices for the Cornwall County Council. 


Messrs. Sitcock & Reay, architects, Bath.. 


Nicholls Bros. . . £17,948 10 3 
Hodge, Mitchell & Bonds 16,810 6.0 
Berryman ; ; 16,700 0 0 
Willcock & Co. . £57825 080 
Roberts 15,351- 0 0O 
Lovatt é : 15,232 0 0 
Wills & Sons . ~ 15, 130570 50 
Long & Sons 14,742 0 0 
Cis ‘ : : 14,550 -0-0 
Haywards & Wooston : 14,500 0 O 
’ Bennett . 14,488 11 0O 
Shellabear & Sdns 14,340 0 0 
Crockerell . 14,229 14 3 
Colliver 14,072. 3 8 
’ Blake 13,925 0.0 
Miners 13,876 16 0 
Lapthorne & Co. £15,870 0s20 
Colbourne . 13,570 7 9 
Wakeham Bios: 15,415. @-0 
Pethick Bros. ‘ - 13,3577--0 6: 
STANBURY, Dey sonport (accepted) * 12,799 0 O 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the L 
ment Board. 


ocal Govern- 


WALES. 


(Jan. 21, 1910, 


For additions to the County school, Llandovery, Carmarthen- 


shire. Mr. 
Carmarthen. 
T. & J. Brown 
Davies & Sons 
Thomas Bros. 
Howell & Son 
Groom 
Mercer 
R. Davies, Carmarthen (accepted) 


£3,150 


3,106 
2,950 
2,946 
2,870. 
2,825 
2,599 


7O O'O.0'O CO © 2 


W. VINCENT Moraay, county architect, 


i) 


For the supply, delivery, and construction of the steelwork 
for a bridge over the river Corrwg at Glyncorrwg, for 


the Glyncorwg { Urban District Council. 
Forsdike : ‘ . 

Finch & Co. ; 

Gilbert, Thompson & Co. 

Fraser ; 

Dawnay & Sons 

Lambourne & Co. 

K.-C. & J. Keay ‘ 

Lewis & Davin, Port Talbot (accepted) 


£705 
638 
586 
579 
563 
556 
— 836 
524 


ooo00000o0 
-@e2900090 


For building cottage homes at ARereeeteh: for the Merthyr ‘ 


Board of Guardians. 

Davies & Son 

W.& J. Watson . 

Hatherley & Co. . 

Willis : 

Morgan & Son . 

Jones Bros. : os : 
Rees, Trecynon (accepted) : + 
Golborne ; : % 


£1,880 


~ 1,548 


1,659 
1,597 
1,590 


1,478 
1,460 


1,429 14 


BROSOCOOO. 


oe Ate 


For pulling down existing police buildings and erecting on 


the site a headquarters station at Pontypool. 


Wirrir1am Tanner, F.S.1: 


Leadbeter & Co. . 

Moon . 

Davies & Sons 

Colborne 

Campbell C 

Blundell & Beyan 

Powell & Son 

Jenkins 

Bailey Bros. : 

A. & J. Richards - 

Leadbeter 

Morgan & Co, 

Brownscombe & Son 

Burgoyne & Son 

Williams » 

Sainsbury 

. Reed 

Povutton & Wuittne, Pontnewyid (ac- 

cepted) ; : ‘ 


, county surveyor. 


£2,795. 


- 2,650 
- 2.643 


2.779 
2.775: 
2.689 
2,687 
2,658 1 


2,650 


2,406 0 


Mr, 


21 SeEe0gC0SD CSD ODOHMODO 


For erection of the tower, chancel, and vestries at Christ 
Church, Radyr, near Cardiff. Myr. Grorer E. Hatir- 


pay, F. R. I.B.A., architect, Cardiff. 
Harry ‘ 
Barnsley & Sons . ; 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 
’ Symonds & Sons. 
Blacker Bros. 
Allen . 
Smith . : 
’ Cox & Bardo 
' Hallet . ; 
D. Davies & Sons 
Knox & Wells . 
Britton 
Evans . 
ID: Davies .- 
TURNER & Soxs, Cardiff (accepted) . 


WEST HAM. 


2,562 


£2,935 18 


2,854 
2,596 


2,530 

2,515 

2,505 
2,481 

2,444 1 
2,430 
2,415 
2,347 
2,316 
2,241 
2,353 


_ ke 
wooooooSe 


bbe 
oOorFCeCSoSO 


SlSenePoNcc0DD0000 


For making up Knights Road (art of), Silvertown, for the 


Borough Council. : 
Acme Flooring and Paving 6. 
‘ Jerram 
- Improved Wood Pavement Eo: 
Harris 
- Adams: . 
Anderson 
GRIFFITHS: 


& -€0., -- Bishopsgate. Street 
(accepted) ‘ ; ; ; : : 


£763 0 


681 15 
666 
645 
625 
572 


PB OOON 


564 


0 
9 
Oo 
es 
Q 
4 


a 
pan 


> 


rs 


_ surfaces so as to allow of expansion and contraction. 
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an . WOKING. 
For the surface-water drainage of Horsell and a small part 
of Woking. 
Pedrette. .. ; £3,910 14 
Kavanagh & Co. . 3,794 8 
Nunn & Co. S054 29 
Douglas ; 3,445 0 
Acme Flooring Co. 3,425 9 
Wickstead 3,422 16 
Swaker © : 3,582 5 
Streeter & Co. 3,235 10 
Willis & Powis 3,230 6 
Bell 3,109 : '7 
Muirhead 3,063 8 
Brebner & Co. 3,050 10 
Franks SO Ol be 
Wheeler 2,969 3 
Moss & Sons. 2,920 14 
Wood & Son 2,906 4 
May . . : 2,898 4 
Watson ‘ : F ; : : 2,896 17 
Harpy & Co., Woking (accepted) . 2,471 8 


TRADE NOTES. 


Dr. W. P. KiosuKxowsk!, engineer chemist, of Warsaw, 
has patented in this and fourteen other countries a fuel econo- 
miser or heat increaser for use in connection with English 
fireplaces, which is well known in Russia and Poland. The 
invention is along lines that have been successfully attempted 
in the past, but in its latest form contains many valuable 
alterations to the original types, All round the base of the 
grate runs a trough containing a small quantity of water, 
On each side is an air inlet on the floor level, which conducts 
the cold air from the room into the hollow space or air 
chamber at the back of and around the grate, where it be- 
comes heated, and returns into the room through an outlet 
or outlets at the mantlepiece level. The interior of the grate 

-is made in three grooved horizontal pieces with concave 
In the 
previous fireplaces the fire imteriors were made in one 
straight piece, with the result that the iron quickly cracked. 
The water trough is another important improvement, for it 
keeps the air continually moist and sweet instead of as before 
being discharged into the room dry and unpleasant. The 
draught is regulated by a canopy. The patent is, we under- 
stand, shortly to be placed upon the English market. 


Messrs. Serzer & Co. have removed their Manchester 


“ to 2 Mosley Street. Their telephone number is 3045 
ity. 


THE STATUS PRIZE. 


THE above will be awarded by the Society of Engineers 
each year for the next four years ending 1913 (if papers of 
sufficient merit are received) for the best paper written on 
“ How to Improve the Status of Engineers and Engineering, 
with special reference to Consulting Engineers.’’ The prize 
will consist of books and/or instruments of the value of 
three guineas, selected by the author of the premiated essay. 
The essay shall be written in the third person, and shall con- 
tain not fewer than 4,000 nor more than 6,000 words. All 
essays submitted and the copyright therein shall become the 
property of the Society, but the donor also shall have the 
right of publishing them. The Council of the Society may, 
at their discretion, permit the publication of any essay by its 
author. The premiated essay shall be read and discussed at 
a meeting of the Society, and it will be published in the 
Society’s journal. Essays must be received by the Secretary 
on or before May 31 in each year, 


At a meeting held in the Mayor’s Chamber, Guildhall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, last week, it was resolved to form an 
association to be called the North-East Association of Paint 
and Oil Manufacturers and Wholesale Merchants. — ome 


Messrs. Fowrer & MarsHatu, surveyors for the 
Laughton sewage scheme, have submitted to the Rotherham 
Rural Council fresh plans and estimates, a considerable re- 
duction having been made. The Council decided to forward 

_the plans and estimates to the Local Government Board, and 


_ te ask for sanction to borrow the necessary amount gver 


8,0001. 


SCONDCONDHANINWAONOMNOM 


\ 


“Alexandra Gardens. 


VARIETIES. 


Counr Priunxett, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., lectured last’ week 
on ‘Thomas Frye, the Irish Artist,’’ for the Architectural 
Association of Ireland. 

Mr. Dante, Grieve, of Washington Lane, Edinburgh, 
joiner and builder, who died on August 28, left personal 
estate valued at 11,568/. 

Tus Ayr Town Council have agreed that it is desirable 
to erect a pavilion for the use of the public in the town, and 
a scheme is to be submitted as soon as possible, 

Tur Association of Master Painters in Ireland held their 
eleventh annual convention on the 12th inst. in Cork, when 
Mr. John O’Connell, of Cork, was installed as president. 

Tur Liverpool finance committee have agreed to the re- 
commendation of the baths committee that an amount for the 
provision of plant for a supply of sea water to the public 
baths be included in the estimates for 1910. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made with a firm of manu- 
facturers in Leicester to open a glove factory in Dalbeattie, 
N.B. Asite has been obtained, and on it a building to accom- 
modate fully 200 workers will be erected by a local syndicate, 

Tue plans prepared by Messrs. Frederick Clark & W. J. 
Moscrop, architects, Darlington, for a proposed technical and 
secondary school at Workington, and which were placed first 
in competition, have been accepted by the Cumberland 
education committee. 

A CONTINENTAL engineering firm have, it is stated, prac- 
tically completed arrangements for securing a site of fifteen 
acres at Darlington, on which large workshops will be erected, 
in consequence of the expectation of tariff reform. 

Tue Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on the 13th inst. 
granted the following linings :—The National Telephone Co., 
Ltd., to erect a building at the corner of Hope Street and Ren- 
frew Street; Govan School Board, to erect a public school 
at Craigton; Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., 
98 Dundas Street, South, to erect an erecting shop in Kinning 
Park. 

An English company has undertaken the construction 
and equipment of a market hall at Saratoff, Russia, at a 
cost of 400,000 roubles (about 42,000/.). The hall is to be a 
lofty building with a full glass roof and one-storeyed shops, 
the latter fitted with water supply, &c., and cold storage 
premises beneath the shops. 

Tue Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company have 
agreed to purchase St. Paul’s Church and churchyard, Liver- 
pool, at a cost of 15,0001., for extending the Exchange Station. 
The church was erected a century and a half ago, and has 
been closed for the past few years. A number of other pro- 
perties have also been bought. A Bill to sanction these 
purchases is to be promoted in Parliament next session. 

Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned the appli- 
cation of the Llandrindod Wells Urban District Council for 
a loan of 6,000/. for the purchase of Brynarlias and grounds, 
the home of the late Dr. Bowen-Davies, for the purpose of its 
adaptation for municipal buildings, offices, fire-brigade 
station, stables, &c. It is proposed to retain a part of the 
land for a market hall and free library. ; 

Ar the last meeting of the Gainsborough Urban Council 
a letter was read from the Local Government Board, in reply 
to the Council’s application to erect shops on the surplus land 
left from the Church Street improvement, stating that they 
knew of no statutory authority which would enable the 
Council to build shops. They had, however, no objection, 
and recommended the Council to pass a resolution and make 
application to them under Section 175 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, for a direction empowering the Council to retain 
the land: The Council decided to adopt this course. 

Tue Scarborough Cliff Bridge (Spa) Company have shelved 
the proposed scheme for the improvement of the Spa at a 
cost of about 8,000]. The main feature was the removal of 
the present bandstand and the erection of a larger one, and 
the construction of a combined covered-in and open-air café, 
with a promenade between the grand hall and the tower. Out 
of ten sets of plans for the work, the committee selected those 
of Messrs. Russell & Cooper, London. They have also con- 
sulted Mr. James Walker, engineer to the Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners, as to the proposed widening of the promenade. 
The scheme will come up for further consideration at the next 
annual meeting. 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was held on the 6th 
inst. into an application by the Scarborough Town Council 
to borrow 3.0001. for the construction of a pavilion in the 
Mr. H. W. Smith, the borough engi- 
neer, said the building would be 140 feet by 50 feet, with 
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~ “one bay 50 feet by 74 feet, and two bays 30 feet by 15 feet, 
the stage and dressing-rooms being 50 feet by 20 feet. The 
front would be of folded glass screens, which would enable 
the whole of the front to be entirely or partially thrown 
- open. -There was-very keen. opposition.on behalf’ of the rate: 


~ payers generally to this proposal. 


Mr. J. Henry Taytor, borough surveyor of Barnsley, 
has just issued his annual statement as to the number and 
description of new buildings for. which plans had been sub- 


(mitted to the Town Council, and of the number and descrip- 


tion of the buildings which had been erected during 1909. 
The total number of sets of plans submitted was 124, of which 
114 were approved, and 10 disapproved. This number in- 
cluded 286 villas, houses, and cottages; 12 shops ; four public 
buildings, including schools; and 11 buildings of other de- 
scriptions, including alterations and additions. Last year 
the sets of plans deposited numbered 107; in 1907 the number 
~ was 117, and in 1906 93. The number of buildings erected 
and certified as ready for cccupation during the year was 
289. 


THE Glasgow Corporation committee, reporting on the 
annual competition by children in Glasgow and district 
schools of drawing specimens in the Glasgow Museum, direct 
the attention of teachers and competitors to the following 
suggestions for further improving the character and quality 
of the work sent in:—(1) More examples in colour might 
with advantage be done; (2) in the representation of vases, 
whether plain or ornamental, the light and shade due to the 
cylindrical form of the object must be expressed. In many 
instances the contours of vases were drawn and the ornament 
copied just as though the surface were flat, like a wall paper ; 
(5) all ‘‘ tricky ’’ or mannered technique should be dis- 
couraged. The essentials of good work are accurate and 
searching observation of form, light, and shade, or colour, 
to be expressed by careful and intelligent workmanship in 
whatever medium may be selected. 


Tue removal of works and factories from highly rated and 
congested districts to more suitable places is now frequent. 
Amongst the principal factors determining these migrations 
are the provisions of the new patent law; the labour question 
and rate of wages; and contiguity to ports, coal and iron 
fields, and centres of population. The vital question of 
economy of output is materially affected by the choice of 

. locality, and it is claimed that nowhere can these advantages 
be better secured than in the districts served by the Great 
Western Railway. Full information on the finest sites pro- 
curable around London, the West of England, the Midlands, 
and Wales will be supplied by Mr. T. H. Rendell, chief goods 
manager, Paddington Station, W. 

Tue central portion of the early sixteenth-century chancel 
screen of St. Buryan Church, Cornwall, the finest in the 
county, which has been undergoing restoration, has been 
completed and refixed in the church, the work being carried 
out by Rashleigh Pinwill, of Plymouth. Upon the portions 
of the cornice which remain is a vine pattern, amongst the 
branches of which is a flight of doves, hunting scenes, fighting 

- animals, birds, and grotesques. Only the lower portion of 

screen remained, the panels of which appear to bé a con- 
ventional treatment of seaweed and sunflower. Some 
beautiful colouring remains on some of the old portions. 


Str ALExanper R. Brnwip, M.Inst.C.E., &c., has been 
engaged by the Manchester City Council to examine and 
report upon the city surveyor’s scheme for extending the main © 
drainage of the city. The question of the inadequacy of the 
existing intercepting sewers of the city has been before the 
rivers committee for some years, and the insufficiency of the 
sewers was shown in an alarming manner during the storms 
of the past year. The present sewers were des} gned in 
1886-7, since when the population has increased from 
376,895 to 743,707, and the drainage area from 5,934 acres 
to 23,420 acres. The committee instructed the city surveyor 
to submit a complete scheme which would provide not only 
for the existing city, but for the districts which might pro- 
bably be added during the next fifty years. The scheme has 
been prepared, and will take from ten to fifteen years to carry 
out. The estimated cost is 850,000I. 


Tn following particulars of a new process 


for the manu- 
facture of white lead are 


from the report by the British Vice- 
Consul at Detroit (Mr. H. G. Meredith) on the trade of thet 
district in 1908 :-——The time taken from the entrance of the 
pig lead into the smelter on the top floor to its reappearance 
as a finished product at the bottom is six days. After passing 
from the melting furnace, ‘the lead is sent to-a tank on the 
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floor below where it is crushed into’ a soft blue gritless mass. 
Thence it goes down 


into. tanks where further agitation-with >! 


os 
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~ Water and'steam transforms the inass into-a yellow cOmpoun) 
of glowing fineness. The product is then sent to another Hoor; 
where by a series of rotating cylinders it is treated with carbon 
dioxide gas and bleached. From these cylinders, after thirty. 

-six hours’ constant agitation, the product is sent to the pr 
cipitating tables, where it is washed, the unfinished particles 
(if any) being sent to the cistern with all refuse water, which 

is pumped to the top and used over again, every part of the | 
raw material being thus utilised. ‘The moying of the product 
is done entirely by the force of gravity. From the precipitat- 
ing table the lead, now a spotless white, is taken to the 
drying beds—immense shallow pans of white canvas. Not. 
more than six men are required to work the plant, which turns — 
out. 6,000 tons of white lead a week. : 


* 


THE WARMING AND VENTILATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND FACTORIES.* 


(Continued from last week.) 
By T. W. Atpwincxiz, F.R.I.B.A. 


wi ae 


THE warming and ventilating of churches and chapels are | 
seldom satisfactory, particularly churches with a lofty nave © 
and clerestory windows. Cold draughts are usually much — 
complained of. This is caused by the very large cooling sur: 
face of the walls and windows as well as the open roof. It 
is a good plan, whatever the warming apparatus may be, to | 
keep it going constantly throughout the winter. If allowed to 
go down when the building is not in use the walls soon become 
cold, and the warming process has to be gone over again. 
Means should be provided for warming the air at the upper 
part of the building. ; 
We may safely assume that natural ventilation is unsuit-— 
able and non-effective in most cases where a considerable num- 
ber of persons are congregated together in a hall, room, or ~ 
factory, with a less cubic space per head than 300 feet. This 
is because it is impossible to put into the room the requisite | 
amount of fresh air, without creating unpleasant draughts, 
and without lowering the temperature of the room during the 
winter to a point below that which is requisite for health 
and comfort. ie 
In dealing with the records of any tests of natural ventila- 
tion taken during the winter months, it is advisable to take 
careful note of the internal temperature of the room. It isa 
very easy matter to throw open the windows and flood the 
room with cold air, and thus to produce a low proportion of — 
CO:, but the problem of ventilation is not thereby satisfied. — 
A suitable temperature must also be provided, and this is — 
often a matter of considerable difficulty, and one which is 
sometimes wholly ignored. ; 
Mechanical ventilation can be conveniently divided into | 
three classes, viz. :—Exhaust ventilation, plenum ventila- 4 
tion, plenum and exhaust ventilation, with a variant upon — 
all three as ‘‘upward”’ or ‘‘ downward.”’ 1 araglt oe oe 
Mechanical ventilation is suitable for, and in some cases 
only adaptable, for the following buildings :—Theatres and > 
concert halls, courts of justice, town halls, council rooms, — 
waiting halls for outdoor patients, crowded factories and 
workshops, operating. theatres, laboratories. yay ‘ 
’ To -render any system of mechanical ventilation eco- _ 
nomical, effective and also comfortable to those who must © 
pass a good deal of their time in it, we 
duct areas and low velocities in deliveri 
air, and large heating surfaces and low 
warming parts of the system. I do not 
air for warmin 
ing surfaces having a. higher temperature than . 
150° Fahr., for the reasons which will be hereafter given. 
Exhaust ventilation has usually the advantage of being 
simpler and more economical in construction than the plenum — 
system, and more easy of adaptation to existing buildings, © 
and it is free mostly from the necessity of long air inlet ducts. © 
With suitable and efficient means of extraction provided, a_ 
definite quantity of the vitiated or used air is removed per — 
hour, this operation drawing in a corresponding quantity of — 
external air to take the place of that which is removed. In Fs 
the old days, and indeed until about twenty-five years ago, « 
the air was extracted by méans of. vertical shafts, in which ~ 
an upward current was induced by heating the air to a 
temperature considerably higher than the external air. F 
This system of producing an upward current was very 
* A paper read before the Association of Engineers in-Charge’ 
‘en January 12. °- CAR into AER ES 7 Tecate apc tn nt etl 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE FIRM. 


THE... 


Alexandra Slate Co., Ltd. ‘ 


‘Carnarvon, 


‘Roofing Slate Manufacturers. — . 


. Best, Best Green and Wrinklea; Second Best, “Second Best Green — 
and Wrinkded, Seconds, Inferior Seconds, and Third Quality Slates. 
: -SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE ONLY. 


~ “THE ALEXANDRA SLATES .ARE WELL KNOWN FOR THEIR HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
. THE SLATES. ARE MACHINE DRESSED, UNIFORM IN THICKNESS AND FREE FROM FAULTS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


A. W. KAY-MENZIES, Managing Director and Secretary. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ ALEXANDRA, CARNARVON.” . National Telephone: No. 23. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 
“Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all Weberitions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and. Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, “« Flemish ” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 
—$ «Microscopical, &c., &¢c. 


Also of 


VENTURENE WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


SAMPLES: SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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> he . Workmanship and Materials = the ree 
Highest Quality. 
3 i Built to any Specification 
23 hee Or Gauge. 


PERFECT ENTIAL APA 
& a" OZONAIR SYSTEM 


w OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.w. 


FRAZZI FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION 


-& BROWN’S POROUS | BRICK PARTITION. - 


Wows: Lona>= & Manchester, : -Welephone: 7T0O1Le Momchcster, 


FIRE-RESISTING PARTITIONS & FLOORS, STANCHION s, GIRDER ENCASINGS, 


Our partitions are made in four thicknesses, viz.: 11 in., 23 in., 3 in., 
and 4in. These blocks are manufactured with a perfect surface for 
- plastering, and the top and bottom edges key to give lateral strength. 


Pall particulars for any requirements will be supplied by the Sole Representatives in Lancashire, Yorkshire & Cheshire s 


J. M. TUTIN & Ms 46 DEANSCATE ARCADE, MANCHESTER: 


| The Leading Welsh Slate Quarry Owners 


Architects are asked to specify Welsh Slates, the finest in 
colour and a seu: The following are the leading firms: 


THE ALEXANDRA SLATE C0., 


CARNARVON. C Lia, ” 


The PRECELLY GREEN SLATES 
—and — 
The PRECELLY RUSTIC SLATES 


Made in Randoms and Peggies. 
A Welsh Slate of unique appearance, 
For particulars apply to 


DAVIES BROS., Portmadoc, N. Wales. 


Craig Ddu Slates. 


STRAIGHT, STRONG, re 
— and DURA _— 


‘Slabs for every ieee of work. J 
| Craig Ddu Slate Quarries Co., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


Blue and Purple | 

¥ROM THE FAMOUS £ | 
PENRHYN SLATE QUARRIES, } 
PORT PENRHYN, BANGOR. : 


| MAENOFFEREN 940 ve ona 

SLATE pales ae Manufacturers of high-class ! 
uarries‘at ff Fi L : 

QUARRY CO,, Lid. Hsses roe TING SLATES 


4 thickness & freefrom faults. 
; Telegrams: “ALEXANDRA, CARNARYON.” 
National Telephone: N 8. 


Managing Dingotor-A. W. Kay- -Menzies. - 


J, W. GREAVES & SONS, Ltd, 
PORTMADOC; 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


| Best Old Vein Slates | 


Sole producers of 
~ “GREAVES DEEP VEIN SLATES, 
Managing Director—R. M. GREAVES. 


— Address : — 


Portmadoc, N. WALES, 


| THE LLANBERIS SLATE CO,, 


CARNARVON, ([Lid., 
Manufacturers of strong and 
durable ROOFING SLATES, are 
always in a position to supply 
large orders at short notice for 
BLUE PURPLE, RED and GREEN, 
—— and WRINKLED SLATES. —— 

Telegrapnic address: 
“SLATE, CARNARVON, ef 


THE DINORWIC or VELINHELI 
QUARRIES. 


‘THE PARK & CROESOR SLATE 
QUARRIES COMPANY, LIMITED, 


« Park & Creesor Quarries, 
Penrhyndeudraeth,N, Wales 


_ Telegrams— Kellow, Portmadoc." 
Telephone—P.0O. No. 10, Portmadoc. 


ParcrO  rcing sete | 
Parcro Se, 
P GPCTO state sass. 
{= PARCRO 


“and: secure the 
: BEST of EVERYTHING IN SLATE 


RHIWBACH Genuine ~ Festiniog ; 
SLATE District © Portmadoe ; 

Slates—noted for their 
QUARRY ” Density, ee ees 

of Porosity, and a low 
OWNERS. degree of Corrodibility 
Blaenau-Festini -1, N. Wales 


Our Quarry was ESTABLISHED in the year 1812. 


For further particulars apply to— 
H. HUMPHRIS, Blaenau- Festiniog. § 


Best, Second, and Third Slates. 
BLUE, RED AND GREEN. 
The World-famed New Quarry Slates, 


Apply to ERNEST Np ELE, 
Director & General Manager, 
Port Dinorwie, Carnarvonshire. 


THE SOUTH DOROTHEA 
| SLATE QUARRY, LIMITED, - 
CARNARVON. 
Manufactirerts of Machine-dressed 
_Blue Purple Slates 
of highly durable quality. _ 


Telegrams: 
“Sourn DororHEA, CARNARVON.” 


Prices on-application:to the « 
‘ Publisher, Room 6, tmperial: +: 
‘Buildings, ‘Ludgate Circus, — 
f ~ London, E Gi cuaemanaeiia. | 
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costly, and hasbeen entirely superseded by the use of fans, 
which, if driven at a moderate speed, are very economical to 
run. The current of air induced by a heated shaft is at best 
rather a feeble one, and varies with the temperature of the 
external air, being the least effective when it is most required, 
viz, when the external air is warm and closet > 
‘Exhaust ventilation is generally of an upward character, 
the ‘extraction being in the ceiling or roof, and the inlets near 
the floor or near the breathing line. The arrangement of the 
extraction is generally a simple matter, if care is taken to pro- 
vide fans of suitable capacity. Where the resistances are small 
and the extraction ducts (if any) are short, propeller fans 
can be used, but where the resistances are high, the ducts long 
and numerous, and the quantity of air to be removed is large, 
centrifugal fans are necessary. Generally speaking it may 
be stated that propeller fans should not be used for a resist- 
ance of over 4 inch of water, as the quantity of air passed will 
be small against a high resistance. In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that the work done by an extracting 
fan consists not only in removing the vitiated air, but also 
in bringing in the fresh air through the authorised inlets, and 
that these inlets offer, in many cases, considerable resistance. 
"When the quantity of air to be removed is large, and com- 
ing possibly from several rooms into one extraction shaft, the 
direction, shape, and size of the extraction ducts require great 
eare and consideration, with a view to reducing the resist- 
ance, and to secure that each inlet into the duct shall carry 
its due proportion of air. It is very important that all inlets 
Gnto the main trunk should be well curved in the direction of 
the air current in the duct, and that the duct. should be 
tapered or otherwise enlarged so as to be able to carry the 
increased voluime of air brought in by successive inlets with- 
out altering the general velocity. It should also be borne in 
mind that very high velocities should be avoided, as not only 
does this increase the resistance due to friction in the ducts, 
but the horse-power necessary to drive the fan increases as 
the cube of its speed. Thus, if a fan is running at 400 revolu- 
tions per minute, and drawing 4,000 cubic feet per minute 
through the duct, and taking two horse-power, doubling the 
speed of the fan in order to draw double the quantity of air 
through the same duct. will require sixteen horse-power, to 
say nothing of the increased friction in the duct. This means 
that it is more economical in horse-power, and consequent 
annual cost, to arrange good-sized ducts, with the air travel- 
ling at a moderate velocity. It is also important to have 
plenty of access doors to the ducts for cleaning purposes. 
The extracting arrangements being complete, let us now 
consider the inlets. The position of these will vary according 
to the requirements of the hall or room, but it is essential 
‘that the external air shall enter as direct as possible from 
the outside, not near the ground level, and far from any 
source of air pollution. In a simple system of extraction 
ventilation there will generally be openings in the external 
_ walls, with gratings and channels through the walls,’ close, if 
- possible, to the floor level. All these inlets should be regulated 
by dampers, as with a strong wind blowing upon the inlets 
a large influx of air would be uncomfortable. The net area 
“of the inlets should be such as will admit the necessary quan- 
‘tity of air at a velocity of not more than 3 feet per second. 
-The channels through the walls should be lined with glazed 
bricks, and means of access should be provided for cleaning 
purposes. Then the incoming air has to be warmed during 
the winter. This requires that a radiator should be placed 
in front of the inlet, with baffles so arranged that the in- 
coming. air impinges well upon the surface of the radiator 
‘before entering the room. This is preferable to enclosing the 
‘radiators in cast-iron cases, as these harbour dirt inside. 
__. The inlets just described we term “ authorised ’’ inlets. 
- The suction power of the fan will, however, to some extent be 
felt:all over'the hall or room; and a certain amount of external 


"air, not by any means a small quantity, will be drawn in. 


from any ‘point through “which the air -can enter, such as 
through external walls, chinks in windows, and the like. 


“These are called ‘‘unauthorised”’ inlets, and must be. 


3 reckoned with. Care must in the first place be taken that, air 
“is not drawn.in from any polluted sources. The risk of this 
is one of the disadvantages of the ‘‘exhaust ’’ system., Also 

in calculating the heating surface for the general. warming of 


‘the rooms, allowance must be made for the, air which will 


~ come in through these ‘‘ unauthorised ”” inlets. , This air will 


be cold; and'will require warming, and this is another draw-. 


_ back to the exhaust system from which the plenum system 1s 
» free... This inleakage of air through walls, especially in cold 
_ weather, is considerable even with natural ventilation, but it 


_ is much greater when there is a partial vacuum in the room 


_ caused by the exhaust fan. eat; 
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ticles of dust. 
‘either self-cleansing or easily cleansed.. There should also be 
‘a good water spray to prevent drying of the air. 
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Wé must always bear in mind that to render a system of 

exhaust ventilation complete and efficient, at all: events in 
the winter, the windows must be kept closed, and the air 
supply obtained from the authorised inlets. It will be obvious 


that if the extracting fan is efficient the external air will be 
~ sucked in at the point of least resistance. 


If a window 3 feet 
wide is open, say, to a height of 3 feet, that would be an 
inlet area of 9 feet, which would be, at least, three times 
larger than the net area of any authorised inlet, and that the 
external air will consequently enter through the window and 
not through the inlet. This can be verified by any one who 
wisely possesses a Tobin’s tube in his own dining-room. . In 
the winter, with a fire going, the air will enter through this’ 
tube at a velocity of about 2 or 3 feet per second, but if a 
window is opened the inlet entirely ceases to act. 

The exhaust system is suitable for town halls, council 
rooms, large city offices and banks, schoolrooms, and under 
some conditions for factories and workshops. 

The primary advantage of plenum ventilation is that it 
puts into the hall or room a specific and measurable quantity 
of fresh air, in specific positions, at definite and ascertained 
velocities, and at definite temperatures, and that this air 
can be filtered, moistened, and warmed at the main air inlet. 
No other system admits of these advantages. The exits of air 


-can-be arranged at ‘‘ authorised ”’ outlets, which should‘ be 


carefully protected against wind influence, but a portion of 
the air can also escape, and is always pretty sure to do so, 
through some ‘‘ unauthorised ”’ outlets. In this case, how- 
ever, no harm can accrue from any pollution or from any 
lowering of the temperature of the room. 

The main drawbacks to the plenum system are (a) that as 
a rule, long ducts are necessary for the distribution of the 
air, and (b) that as the air has to travel a considerable 
distance along these ducts, the initial temperature as it leaves 
the heating battery is generally arranged somewhat high, in 
order to compensate for the cooling in the ducts. These heat- 
ing batteries are generally heated with steam from 10 Ibs. to 
40 Ibs. pressure, or at temperatures from 240° Fahr. to 
285° Fahr. This causes a baking or drying of the air, and as 
in our climate we are accustomed to air with a fairly high 
degree of humidity, the artificial drying of the air causes 
unpleasant sensations. We constantly hear complaints on 
this score from those in this country who pass a considerable 
portion of their time in halls or rooms under plenum systems. 
One hears of no such complaints in America or Germany, 
because they are accustomed to a dryer atmosphere. I am 
strongly of opinion that we can remedy these defects and 
render plenum ventilation more acceptable, because more com- 
fortable to us, by working upon somewhat different lines in 
the manner I shall hereafter describe, in connection with a 
building which I have recently warmed and ventilated upon 
the plenum system for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

It is when plenum is coupled with auxiliary exhaust that 
I consider it most effective. The outlets can be better 
regulated, and the intended direction of the air currents better 
ensured. The word ‘‘plenum’”’ suggests that the air of the 
rooms is under a mild kind of pressure, ensuring its equal 
distribution (assisted by the law of the diffusion of gases) 
throughout the room, and this is the primary object of all 
effective ventilation. Care must be taken to avoid short- 


circuiting of the air, either by having the exhaust too power- 


ful, or by having the outlets placed too near to the inlets.. It 


“3g desirable for this reason that the power of the plenum fan 


shall always be in excess of the exhaust. There is no fear 
of the air not getting out, it will always find a way when 
necessary. 

It is essential that the fresh air should be brought in from 


‘a pure and uncontaminated source, and at some height above 
‘the ground level, particularly in large towns, and the inlet 


should be-well protected against wind and rain. It is prefer- 


able, if possible, to have the air intake on the southern or 
-warmer side of the building. 


The incoming air generally 
requires some kind of filtration, if only to remove the par- 
It is very important that this filter should be 


IT have used 
a filtering screen consisting of a large number of galvanised 


‘steel rods placed to break joint about { inch apart, all being 


removable. A water trough is placed above these, from which 
water trickles down the rods. a 
For. the, purpose of driving the air through the duct a 


centrifugal fan 1s almost necessary, @ propeller fan being not 
“equal to overcome the resistance. 
‘yeasons already given, be driven at only a moderate speed, 
“ and should have a fair reserve of power, so that there may, be 
“no question as to the amount of air supplied, eS ete Pe 
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The fan, should, for. the 
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SUPPLEMENT 


motor is the best kind of power to “d¥ivé the fan; and there 
should be means of speed regulation. ed Sale 
The heating battery through which the air is driven for 
_ Warming purposes should not; in my opinion, have a higher 
temperature than 150° Fahr. In order to prevent undue loss 
of temperature in the main ducts, these latter should have 
hot water pipes placed in them. 
' In theory the effectiveness of heating surfaces in thermal 
units increases with the velocity of the air passing over such. 
surfaces, but there is a limit to this, and it is found in prac- 
tice that air moving at a very high velocity does not give 
proportionally high temperatures, as a larger volume of air 
is passed, and the time of contact is decreased. It was found 
by experiment that air passed through a battery of 75 Ibs. 
steam at a velocity of 27 feet per second gave a much lower 
temperature than at a velocity of 15 feet per second. 
In order to secure adequate control over the resulting tem- 
perature in the rooms, the battery should be so constructed 
that parts of the heating surface can be shut off by valves. 
This will enable the room: temperature to be regulated to 
meet the varying temperatures of the external air. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN QUEENSLAND. 


Never perhaps in the history of Queensland has its solidity 
been better exemplified by the condition of the’labour market 
and the activity of the building trade than-at present. ‘“Not- 
withstanding that building material is selling at rates con- 
siderably higher than a few years ago, and when. timber par- 
ticularly is at a figure which but a short time since would 
have been regarded as prohibitive, new buildings and exten- 
sions, plans and proposals, are the order of the day. On 
every hand there are the signs of solid progress. In view of 
the emigration of bricklayers and stonemasons from. this 
country to Queensland, it is of interest and importance: to 
note that the Minister of Works has given his approval to the 
following award which has been made by the Wages Board; 
and which was to come into operation on J anuary 1, 1910)": 


Bricklayers’ Trade. 

Hours.—The ordinary working hours shall not exceed 
forty-four in any one week, and shall be confined between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays, and between the hours of 8 A.M, 
and 12 noon on Saturdays, provided that during such ordinary 
working hours one shall be allowed for a meal on such days, 
except Saturdays. 

Wages.—The lowest wages, price, or rate payable to brick- 
layers shall be 1s. 6d. per hour, or 3l. 6s. per week of forty-four 
ordinary working hours; provided however that when brick- 
layers are engaged in preparing the brickwork of furnaces and 
settings in connection with boilers, bakers’ ovens, or furnace 
work of any description they shall be paid not less than at 
the rate of one and a quarter time the rate therein set forth. 

Apprentices and Improvers.—The number, or propor- 
tionate number of apprentices or improvers who may be 
employed shall not exceed one apprentice or improver to five, 
or any fraction of five, bricklayers who are in receipt of not 
less than the minimum rate set forth in clause 2 hereof. Pro- 
vided, however, that one apprentice or improver may be 
employed by any. employer. The lowest wages, price, or rate 
payable to apprentices or improvers shall be 7s, 6d. per 
week for the first year, 12s. 6d. per week for the second year, 
20s, per week for the third year, 25s. per week for the fourth 
year, and 35s. per week for the fifth year. Thereafter, not less 
than the minimum rate. 


Holidays.—All time worked’ on ‘any Sunday,” Christm 
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less than the rate-of double the minimum raté set forth in' 
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eit hee Stonemasons’ trade, Tee 
The determ ination for stonemasons ontains the followin g 


_ Provisions :—For the'purpose of the determination the follow-. 


pg Ceinitions shall apply 2—* Building mason ” shall mean 
2 stonemason ‘who thas been workin, hot less'than four years 
at his craft in connection with buil wie 
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or eight-hour day. 's Christmas 
or eight-hour day, shall be paid for a £! 


ling construction and who. 


| mean ‘a ‘stonemason who is engaged-in preparing or fixing all 
stone for cemetery purposes or in preparing marble or cutting 
inscriptions for cemetery purposes or in. preparing marble or 


cutting inscriptions for cemetery or other work. ‘© Porphyry 

mason”’ shall mean a stonemason who is engaged in preparing 

or fixing porphyry stone for all purposes. el 
Hours.—Same as bricklayers’ trade hours. 


Wages. —The minimum rate of wages shall be as follows eS 


Building masons 1s. 43d. per hour, monumental masons 1s, 4d. 
per hour, porphyry masons, 1s. 44d. per hour. ce ; 


There are also special provisions for apprentices and im- 
provers, overtime, and travelling allowances, which would | 


take up too much space to give in detail. 


A BOOK FOR BUILDERS. 
““OxporRow’s Combined Order, Prime Cost, Charges to 
Customers,and Summary Book,’’ is not a technical work, but a 
much-needed account book, which will 1 
cordial welcome from thousands of firms whose businesses con- 
sist largely of repairs and jobbing work and who are desirous 
of concisely recording and speedily ascertaining their outlay 


and income.in connection with each order received. The enter-— 


prising authors, who are experienced public accountants, have 
spared no pains to render this system thoroughly comprehen- 
sive and intelligible, inasmuch as the printed example and 
clear instructions are well within the grasp of even those who 
have given but little study or thought to office routine. 
Various recommendations are submitted which, if adopted, 
will practically remove leakages, serve as an effective check 
on stores issued, and ensure wages paid reaching their proper 
destination. The book contains 440 pages of red-ink rulings, 
with practical headings which provide for disclosing total ex- 
penditure, dissection thereof, and charges made to customers. 
For each job there is a numbered order form for issue to the 
workman, and once an order is entered in the book it cannot 
possibly go astray, escape execution, or be charged to the cus- 
tomer. These three points are the mainspring of any business, 
At the end of the book is a printed summary of immense im- 
portance to every trader who wishes to see at a glance what 
orders are unexecuted; the cost of and charge for each 
finished job, and particularly the folio of the day book or 
ledger in which the debit is made to the customer, with a view 
of precluding possibility of work not being charged for. A 
summary containing this information cannot fail to be ex- 
ceptionally useful for estimating purposes. The book can be 


doubtless meet with a 


obtained of the publishers, Messrs. Cockayne & Co., Ltd., 185 — 


Walworth Road, London, 8.E., for 5s., or 5s. 6d. post free. 
As stationery alone it is of excellent value, consequently the 
purchaser gets a unique and complete system absolutely free. — 


THE INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS. 


At the last meeting of the Council of the 
held at 39 Victoria Street, London, S.W., thirty-seven appli- 
cants were elected to membership, 


The roll of the Institution now stands at 679 members and 
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. iat vas ‘esolved that the suggestions made at the joint 
meeting of the Council and hon, ‘dis rict secretaries ‘on 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

_ may be interested. 
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BRABY SG CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Buyru.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 

IrnELAND.—Jan. 31.—The Pembroke Urban District 
Council, Co. Dublin, invite schemes and estimates for laying 
out Herbert Park (35 acres). Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk, Town 
Hall, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. 

Lreps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 100/., 501., and 25/1. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 8.—The committee of the Architectural 
Association Play 1910 invite designs for a poster illustrating 
this year’s play. Prize ll. 1s. Mr. Percy Lovell, 23 Old 
Queen Street, 8.W. 

Marcu 1.—A committee of glazed brick manufacturers 


| invite designs for works to be executed in glazed brickwork, 


also essays as to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. Premiums of 100 gns., 50 gns., and 25 gns, 
awarded to designs and essays jointly. Mr. Max Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. Apply to Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
142 Liverpool Road South, Southport. 


OLpHAM.—Feb. 1.—The Town Council invite competitive 
designs from architects practising or residing within the 
borough for an extension of the town hall. Premiums of 50I., 
30l., and 201. are offered, together with 51. for every competitor 
who carries out the instructions. Apply to Mr. E. C. Foote, 
bcrough surveyor, Oldham, Lancs. 


Suerrretp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments, Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Apply before Feb. 10 to Mr. J. W. Nicholls, 
secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 


Watis.—Jan. 31.—The Council invite designs for a 
National Library at Cardiff. Three premiums are offered. 
Assessors, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Deposit 
21. 2s. Apply to Dr. Wm. Evans Hoyle, Director of the 
Museums, City Hall, Cardiff. 
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31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON E.C. 


Fel. No.: 2141. 


Sliding Door Rollers 


BOUSFIELD’S PATENT. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


' METAXIN 


RICH SILK WALL PAPER. 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION 


LIVERPOOL DEPOT: 61 SOUTH JOHN STREET. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Excellent effect for panelling and 
general high-class decorations, 
Large variety of designs and 
colours now on view at Showrooms 
as below... 


THE 
Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ld. 


(LINCRUSTA WALTON BRA NCH), 


1 Newman Street, London, W. 


LIFTS & GRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIG 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WZLLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 


HEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 
Particulars on application. 


PAPER 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 
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ARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 


(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHES 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


ik Conductor Works, 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


, LONDON, N.W. 
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Mill Chimney and 
Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works, Chimneys 

Felled. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


E Church Spires Restored. 


No system of expensive 
scaffolding required, 
Distance no object. 


\ Wesley Lightning 


Meadow Lane, 


Leeds. 
Established 1880. 
ra Telephone: 8750. 

Telegrams: ‘Austin, 

aE Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.” 


Over 6,000 In use by Railway Companies” 


and others. 


For Factories, Warehouses & Coach-houses. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


Overlap Doors a Speciality. 
Bousfield’s Bar Ironworks, York, 


WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Also for Damp Walls, 
Established 1870, 
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11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Torquay.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a post office for H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

TyneMouTH.—Feb. 9.—For execution of alterations at 
the workhouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. H. Gibson, architect, 
56 Camden Street, North Shields. 

Watrs.—For erecting fifty houses at Ystalyfera. Mr. 
Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Swansea. 

Wates.—Jan 29.—For erection of a detached house in 
Salisbury Road, Maesteg, for Dr. W. Kirkby. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Send names by Jan. 29 to Mr. E. Whitfield Burnett, M.S.A., 
architect, St. Michael’s Road, Maesteg. 

Wates.—Feb. 35.—For erection of a parish hall at Bar- 
goed. Mr. George Kenshole, M.S.A., Station Road, Bargoed. 

- Watxs.—Feb. 8.—For erection of a workmen’s institute at 
Cross Keys (Mon.). Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, 
M.S.A., Abercarn. 

Watrs.—Feb. 7.—For the proposed riding school and 
stabling to be erected on the Barracks Field, Cardiff. Deposit 
1. 1s. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2 Church 
Street, Cardiff. 


Yarm.—Feb. 2.—For alterations and improvements at - 


the Yarm Council School, for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council. Apply to the master or caretaker, Council 
School, Yarm, Yorks. 


TENDERS. 


BASINGSTOKE. | 


For alterations and additions to The Shrubbery, Clidesden 
Road. Mr. W. Rortanp Howe tt, architect, Reading, 
and 18 Percy Street, W. 


Margretts & Son £2,365 0 0 

Collier & Catley 2,299 0 0 

Goodall & Son . A 2,260 0 0 

Mussellwhite & Sapp 2,259 0 0 

Lewis & Bros. . 2,240 0 0 

Harris, Basingstoke (accepted) 2,227 0 0 
BEVERLEY. 

For redrainage, &c., Hast Riding County Lunatic Asylum, 
Beverley. . Messrs. Evrerarp, Son & Pick, civil 
engineers, architects and surveyors, Leicester. 

Brumby, Robinson & Son £12,967 5 10 
Southern 12,195 0 O 
Sangwin 11,891 0 0 
Curtis 11,500 0 O 
Robinson 10,917 19 4 
Schofield & Son 10,600 0 O 
Graham & Co. . 10,556 16 <1 
Morley & Sons 10,488 6 7 
Dews & Co. -. 9,999 0 0 
H. Braithwaite & Co. 9,621. Onn0 
A. Braithwaite & Co. 9,475 14 2 
Kettlewell ; 9,380 0 0 
Moss & Sons, Loughborough (accepted) . 9,250 0 0 


BINGLEY. 


For extension of shed at Argyll Mills, Bingley, Yorks. 
Messrs. THomAs Barker & Son, architects, London and 
Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 


Brown & Son, mason, bricklayer and excavator £757 10 0 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co., re- 

inforced concrete floor . 287 10 0 
Habson, joiner ~ : 245 0 0 
Thornton, slater. 115 10 0 
Mellowes & Co., patent glazing 100 11 0 
Rushworth, plumber 69 0 0 
Spurr & Sons, plasterer . AD «Ulead, 
Bagnall & Son, painter . 38 14 4 

BOURNEMOUTH. 
For West Undercliff Promenade. Mr: F. W. Lacey, 

M.Inst.C.H., F:R.I.B.A. Ce tees engineer. 
Pedrette & Co. £13,373 17, 3 
Facey & Son 8,036 15 7 
Moran & Son 7,471 A Vinee? 
Bell & Son ; 7,451 9 1 
Grounds & Newton 6,885 0 0 
Harrison & Co. 6,792 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. : t 6,734 17 0 
Goddard, Massey, & Warner : : 6,335 14 8 
WILKINSON & Co., Bournemouth eee at 

(accepted) — 6,056 0 


a 


BOURNEMOUTH—continued. 


For Winton Council schools. Mr. F. W. Lacry, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., borough ea aes 


McWilliam & Son £16,254 0 0 
J. & H. Hayward 16,211 0 0 
Hoare & Sons 16,085 0 0 
Bowman & Sons 15,994 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons 15,947 0 0 
Jones & Seward 15,936 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. U5,64:15 © 0550 
Goddard & Sons 15,559 0 O 
Privett : PONS (Omen) 
Nicholson & Son ; 14,130 0 O 
J. &-M. Parrick, Wandsworth, S.W., 

(accepted) 13,930 0 0 


For science, art, and Eien i. Mr. Fo W. Lacey, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A., borough engineer. 


McWilliam & Sans : £22,478 10 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 22, 376 
Hoare & Sons 21.969 


Goddard & Sons 
Bowman & Sons 
Smith & Sons 
EK. & A. Springings 
Nicholson & Son 
Privett : 
Johnson & Co. . 
Pattison & Sons 
Jenkins & Sons_ 
Wakeham Bros. 
Jones & Seward 5 
J. & Ms Patrick, Wandsworth, 'g. W. 
(accepted) : 


21,590 
20,945 
20,550 
20,400 
20,341 
20,212 
19,957 
19,714 
19,523 
19,288 
19,270 


oO oCo.o CQ °00 00 C.0.0 6 
Oo qoooo0oocoqoo°co°cdeo 


19,055 


HAILEY BURY. 

For erection of a house on the Haileybury College estate. 
Mr. Joun W. Simpson and Mr. Maxwetn Ayrton, joint 
architects, 3 Verulum Buildings, aa s Inn, W. . 


Killby & Gayford £2, 890 0 
Hunt 2, 836 3 0 
Kerridge & Shaw 2, 696 0 0 
Ekins & Co. 2 686 0 0 
Downs Palevlie (0) 1) 
Cooper & Sons 2,557 0. 0 
Lowe & Sons 2,492 0 0 
Parnell & Son . 2,409 0 0 
FAaIRHEAD & SON, Enfield (accepted) 2,357 0 O 


HALSTOW. 


For sanitary improvements at the Council school, Lower 
Halstow, Kent. Mr. W. H. Rosrnson, architect. 


Edmonds £349 0 0 
Monk 275 0-0 
Bowes 265 10 0 
Kemp Bros. 259 0 0 
Brittenden, Sittingbourne (recommended) 221 16 0 


HINCKLEY. 


For the erection of additions to Messrs. S. Davis & Sons’ fac- 
tory. Messrs. Hnaton & WatkeR, architects, Hinckley. 


Johnson & Son . £1,550 0 0 
Hall & Son. | 1,489 0 0 
Mould 1,459 19 1 
Rowley 1,450 0 O 
Sharp . ; 1,434 5 0 
Cole & Sons. 1,428: 0 <O 
Littler & Son 1,420 0-90 
Hickman . 1,599 0 0 
Greaves 1,583:. 6.6 
Potter . de 1,379.10. -0 
Bentley & Co. © DoD Oy 
Clarke 1,378 0 0 
Flavell ; 1,362 8 0 
Southam & Son : 1,358 9 0 
Chaplin 1;355. 0 0 
Jeficote 1,445 10° 0 
GoopMAN & Son, Hinckley (accepted) . 1,328. 0 0 


- LONDON. 


‘For eteitts work, Plaistow Hospital, for the West Ham 
Borough Council. 


Kemp . £ : : 5 é « 86200. 0 
FH. & A. Panic ‘ : ; : : ; 572°12 0 
Warman é i P : : : : 561 10 6 
Horswill . 2 : : ; F ; - 530- 0° 0 
Harriges ‘ : ; : 3 ; : 518 0 0 
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Lovely ; : : 5 : : 516 16 0 
King & Barker ; : : ; 4 : 483 0 0 
Jerram : : 4 s : . % ALG ah) a) 
W oollaston Br OS. 6 8 5 ; ’ : : 425 0 0 
Burns & Co. . : : E ; ; ‘ 406 8 6 
Oram & Son . : ; . : : : 402 8 0 
Stokes & Sons : 5 f 3 ; : 396 15 0 
Wright & Co. ; : d : ; ; 382 18 0 
Tnies : : : 3 , 3 3 Oh. fOuno 
Roberts & one 3 ‘ : F : - ; 369 0 O 
Woollaston & Co. . 4 ; 3 E : 355 0 0 
enn ae : : : : : ‘ : 344 0 0 
Dyke . : : : A : ; ; 335 0 0 
Squire . ‘ ; ; 2 : : 523 14 10 
Hocking : ; : ‘ : : : 318 0 0 
MosEtry, Queen’s Park, N.W. (accepted) . 247 0 0 


For the extension of the existing West Silvertown school and 
erection of a new boys’ department, for the West Ham 
education committee. 


Webb. £12,859 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 12,555 0 O 
Lawrence & Son 11,500 0 O 
Woollaston & Co. 11,455 0 O 
Coxhead 11,400 0 O 
Moss . A240 a0 
Symes 10,997 0.0 
Jerram 10,876 0 0 
Maddison . 10,550 0 0 
Horswitt, Forest Gate (accepted) 10,097 0 0 


READING. 


For alterations and additions to nurses’ home, the work- 


house. Mr. W. Rotanp Howett, architect, Reading, 

and 18 Percy Street, London, W. 
Curtis £2,396 0 O 
Sutton 2,405 0 0 
Collier & Catley 2,200 0 0 
Margetts & Son . 2,167.00 
Me. B. Fitt alfa 0. 0 
Newberry 2,150 0 0 
Lewis & Bro. 2,060 0 0 
Webber & Son 1,991 0 0 
Patience & Son . 1,988 0 0 
Gopwin, Reading (recommended) 1,909 0 0 

Heating. 
SPENCER, Reading (recommended) 56 10 0 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH (HERTS.). 

For sewerage works, for the Urban District Council. 
Mornement & Ray £10,481 19 3 
Morley & Sons 10,601 852 
Deakin 10,065 3 10 
Muirhead & Co. . 9,889 0 0 
Braithwaite & Co. 9,754 9 4 
Acme Flooring Co. 9,629 18 8 
Honour & Son 9,591 17 1 
Lawrence & Son . 9,250 0 0 
Johnson Bros. 9,180 13 5 
Dix & Co. . 9,162 12 11 
Mitchell & Son 8,993 12 2 
Pethick Bros. 8,937 0 O 
Pedrette 8,920 19 2 
Wickstead & Co. 3,606) paaeo 
Bell & Sons 8,642 13 6 
Jackson 8,503 14 10 
Ireland 8,832 0 0 
Wood & Son 7,993 19 3 
Nunn & Co. 10025 eal 
Paul 7,882 0 .0 
Johnson & Langley at Maer 
W. & C. French . DL ;290 0 120 
Brebner & Co. 7,090 19 8 
Farr, Frinton-on-Sea (accepted) 6,749 0 O 

Iron Pipes. 
Lowcock (ac cepted), per ton . 417 0 
Lifts, lift tower, manhole covers and vent pipes. 
ADAMS (accepted) , 905 17 0 
Automatic apparatus. 
Enock & Co. (accepted) 246-0 0 
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RUGBY. 
For the erection of a skating rink in Railway Terrace for Mr. 
George Duxbury, Leicester: Mr. A. Hatt, architect, 
8 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 


Moore £3,650 0 6 
Foster & Petes 5,555. 0--O 
Hollowell . 3,020 0 0 
Parnell & Son 3,491 10 GO 
Clark & Garrett . 3,430 0 0 
Cockerell 3,395 0 0 
Harris 3,355 0 0 
Elliott SALLE Oe 
Bowles & Son Foy On ba Res 


SCOTLAND. 


For building Galashiels Burgh Academy, Melrose Road. 
Messrs. J. & J. Hatt, architects, Galashiels. 
Accepted tenders. 


G. & R. Cousin, mason work £1,916 19 0 
W. & T. Hobkirk, joiner work 1,270 18 3 
Scott, fittings : 495 910 
Mackenzie & Moncur, “heating , 347 6 0 
Tweedie & Son, plumber work . 296 13 10 
Gardiner, plaster work 279 10 1 
Fairbairn, iron work :; : 217 15 1 
McLaren & Sons, slater work 16529 ae 
Speins & Co., cookery 148 10 0 
Tait Bros., painter work 140 17 0 
Mitchell, glazier work 61 9 3 


SOUTHAMPTON. , 

For private street works. Mr. J. A. Crowrner, borough 
engineer. 

Empress Road. 


Dyer & Sons £1,235 0 
Tryhorn 1,136 3 
Osman ; : - 2 i ; 1,068 0 
Douglas 4 : : 935 0 
NicHot, Southampton (accepted) ; 923 0 
Imperial hog. and Engen Road. 

Dyer & Sons . : 830 0 
Tryhorn : ; ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ 714 0 
Osman . F F é 4 ‘ : .  SSBST Poa 
Nichol . : i : 616 0 

0 


@e@e00 SCOCCO. 


Dovetas, Southampton (accepted) ’ --- 566 


STOTFOLD. 


For new farm buildings at Manor Lodge. Mr. 8. RepHousg,. 


junr., architect, Letchworth Garden City, Herts. “ 
Beckley & Turpie j £1,023 13 6 
Hudson A 5 5 Sah ; : 996 0 0 
Raban & Sons . P : ; : : 884 0 0 
Launder. : : j : , 817 0 0 
Morris & Son . ; : yd k 799 0 O 
Redhouse & Son ' ; ‘ 750 0 0 
Battey & Co., Ashwell (accepted) : / 680 0 0 

WALES, 


For the erection of new schools at Port Talbot, for Glamor- 
gan County Council Education Committee. Mr. W. 
J AMES Nasu, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Neath. 


Jenkins £17,000 0 O 
Cox : 16,054 18 3 
Waring, Cole & W aring 15,152 7 0 
Davies & Howell , 14,293 10-10 
Davies & Sons . 14,154 


Goodridge & Son 

Loughor & Co. 

Mercer ; 

WILLIAMS, Cardiff (accepted) — 


13,978 

13,261 

12,695 
3,892 


For new girls’ school at Gilfach Fargoed, for the Glamorgan 
education committee. Mr. D. Pucu-Jonrs, F.S.I.,_ 
” county architect. ie 


Sarat Sa 
eonooe 


architect. 
Shail- ; 5 ne ‘ ! . £4,816 0 BG 
D. ‘Davies & Sone os +4 . : 4,300 0 0O 
H. Davies . , % ‘ ‘ 4,254 18 0 
Hamilton & Millard . cs E 168" 0 a 
Howells : 4,100 0 0 
Davies & Howell : 3,998 0 0 
Davies & Lloyd -. 3,990 0 0 
Bond 3,910 0 0 
WILLIAMs, Cardiff (aaeeyited) 3,892 0 0 
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WALES—continued, 


For erection of a cottage hospital at Pontypridd. Messrs. 
A. O. Evans, Waitiiams & Evans, architects, Ponty- 


pridd. 
Wills : £5,125-0 0 
Jones Bros., Aberdare . 4,615 0 0 
Hallett : : 4,300 0 0 
’ Hamilton & Millard 4,024 0 0 
Williams & James 3,866 12 6 
Davies & Sons S C41 Oe 0 
Allan : 3,708 10 8 
Knox & Wells dolore) {0 40 
R. Jones : : 3,021,126 
Jones Bros., Treharris . 3,600 0 O 
Evans & Bros., Cathays (accepted) 3,590 0 0 
Colborne .. ; , : : $,569 0. 0 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For erecting girls’ secondary school. Messrs. SHARMAN & 
Arcuer, architects, Wellingborough. 
Marriott £9,460 0 0 
Stevens 9,520 0 O 
_ Lewin & Son 8,997 10 0 
Archer & Sons 85552, OO 
Hickman . : : BS ACSm om O 
Goodman & Murkett feyah kes 1 
Brown & Son j ; : : : 8,405 0 0 
HACKSLEY Bros., Wellingborough 
(accepted) ‘ : : 8,353 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


EA 


| « 
Fatally 


ve CHEHHHEE 


ORNAMENTAL” 
STAIRCASE. J 


EANGY GATS. 


out of all proportion to, say, the difference between the first 
paying 4s. and the second paying 4s. 3d. a week rent. But 
as a matter of fact, there is at least one English firm which 
even under the present illogical conditions compete shilling 
for shilling against the foreign article. Messrs. C. Jennings 
& Co., Bristol, have British-made doors from 4s. each, and 
keep 25,000 in stock. In addition they turn out at their 
joinery works woodwork of all kinds and prices, and for all 
purposes. Messrs. Jennings pertinently say ‘support home 
industries.’’ It has been brought to their notice that on 
several occasions it has been stated that they supply a lot of 
foreign doors. This they contradict and state that they have 
not sold 100 foreign doors during the last five years. All 
have been their own make. Foreign doors were only supplied 
when specially requested. Messrs. Jennings used to import 
large quantities of foreign doors seven years ago, but are now 
competing with their own make notwithstanding the 
strenuous competition. 


AN economical partition slab is now on the market known 
as the “‘ Muriblock.’’ It is composed of seven parts of refined 
clinker (crushed and sifted to a quarter-inch gauge) and one 
part of the best. English Portland cement. The slabs are 
27 inches by 15 inches, and are made in three thicknesses, 
viz., 24 inches, 3} inches, and 44 inches. All the four edges 
are tongued and grooved, and the faces have a natural key, 
so that partitions can be very expeditiously fitted together 
and finished off with a single coat of plaster. The slabs will 
easily take nails and screws. Their weight is light as they 
are cored, which also renders them soundproof.. This is not 
at the expense of strength, for according to a recent test by 


Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Son the crushing stress of a | 


: 4} inch slab was 28.2 tons per square foot. The slabs finally 


-(about 63,0001: ). 


are fireproof. The makers—the Muriblock (Partition Slabs) 
Ltd., Wandsworth, S.W.—state that they are cheaper than 
any other partition slabs on the market. Full particulars 


. and prices will be sent on application. 


Messrs. Wircnenn & Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C., have 
issued a small combined calendar and stamp case, which in 
about half a dozen pages gives a lot of useful and interesting 
information. 


VARIETIES. 


Tus Manchester City Council have given official notice 
that they propose to provide a public elementary school for 
about 1,200 children at Gorton, in the City of Manchester. 

Tur Caledonian Railway Company have, it is understood, 
decided upon the much needed rebuilding of their station at 
Port Glasgow. 

Her Masesty’s Tunatre, Guild Street, Aberdeen, is to be 
converted into a music hall at a cost ot 5,0001, The plans 
have been approved by the Town Council, 

Tur Highland Railway Company have made arrangements 
for building a hotel at Strathpeffer, N.B., at a probable cost 
of 32,0001. 

Tur Government of India have accorded administrative 
approval to a proposal to construct a new Customs building at 
Rangoon, at a probable cost of about 4,50,0U0 rs. (30,0007. ). 

A progssct is on foot for the establishment of a spa at 
Péstyén (Hungary). The cost is estimated at 1,500,000 kronen 
The scheme will include the building of an 


hotel. 

Tur Coventry City Council on the 25th inst. adopted a 
scheme for the extension of the electric light department at 
an estimated cost of 54,0001. Plant to the value of 5,000/. 
will be scrapped. 

Tue plans for a new engineering laboratory to be erected 
within University College Buildings, Dundee, are under con- 
sideration by the Works Committee. The cost of building 
and equipment will be about 14,0001. 

Tur Liverpool Burials Board have received the approval 


of the Local Government Board to borrow 12,500]. for the 
_ erection of three chapels in Allerton Cemetery. The plans 


are to be prepared at once by the city engineer. 

THe Court of the Carpenters’ Company, at their last 
meeting, voted the sum of over 800]. in donations and sub-. 
scriptions to various charitable and other institutions. This 
sum is quite apart from the amount expended by this Company 
on education—technical and otherwise. 

Tuer Court of Common Council have directed their General 
Purposes Committee to consider and report as to the ex- 
pediency of directing that in future a clause be inserted in 
all tenders and contracts for the supply of manufactured 
articles required for the Corporation, that such articles 
should be of British manufacture. 

Tur Hooton education committee have decided to issue 
statutory notices for the provision of two new schools in 
Wirral. One school, to accommodate 170 children, will be 
erected at Willaston, and the other will serve the parishes of 
Childer Thornton, Hooton, and Little Sutton. The latter 
will accommodate 180 children. 

Tur Tame and Rea Drainage Board have accepted the fol- 
lowing tenders :—Messrs. Jones & Attwood, of Stourbridge, 
for the supply of distributing pipes for the bacteria beds at 
Saltley, on a basis of schedule of prices; the Staveley Coal 
and Iron Company, in the sum of 11,4411. 11s. for cast-iron 
pipes, &c., for supply main to bacteria beds at Minworth ; 
Clay Cross Company, in the sum of 3,827/. 19s. 2d., for cast- 
iron pipes, &c., for sludge main. 

Mr. W. Wanpvett, chief officer of the Glasgow Fire 
Brigade, has issued the twenty-fifth annual report of the Fire 
Department. Referring to the question of defective build- 
ing construction, Mr. Waddell says:—‘‘I regret to record 
so large a proportion of fires due to defective building con- 
struction. The utmost care should at all times be exercised 
when buildings are being erected to avoid joists or beam ends 
from running into chimney walls. Fires from such causes 
occur year after year. Indeed, from such defects no less than 
241, or 37.3 per cent., of the total fires appear in the ‘ causes: 
table.’ Four, or 1.6 per cent., of the defects occurred in 
buildings erected since the passing of the Building Regula- 
tions Act, 1892. These defects, as hitherto, have been re- 
gularly reported to the Master of Works Department, and 
all necessary measures for improvement have been taken 
advantage of during the reconstruction of the buildings.’’ 
ps in 1909 amounted to 163,000/., compared with 65,0007. 
in 1908... 
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REINFORCED BRICKWORK TESTS. 


Ar the Municipal Technical School in Manchester some 
important crushing tests were carried out last October in order 
to ascertain the strength of a reinforced brick pier in com- 
parison with an ordinary brick pier. Two piers were built, 
both were 18 inches square, and 16 courses (4 feet 7 inches) 
high, were built of common wire-cut bricks set in 1—1 Portland 
cement mortar, and were both three days old when tested. 
The only difference between them was that one was reinforced 


in every horizontal joint with ‘‘ Johnson’s patent conical | 


mesh wire netting reinforcement.’’ An interesting illustrated 


leaflet has been issued by Messrs. Rd. Johnson, Clapham & © 


Morris, Ltd., the sole manufacturers of the Johnson patent, 
showing the behaviour of the two piers. The accompanying 
block shows the reinforced pier after the severe load of 260 tons 
had been applied, and had then gradually fallen off. 


It will be observed that the top of the pier has formed a 
kind of pyramid, which in the fashion of a wedge has more or 
less split through all the courses except the lower four, which 
remain intact. More important than this, however, is. the 
action of the reinforcement, which, it will be seen, is holding 
the pier together. The test was continued until the pier stood 
only 33 inches in height, the crushing being facilitated by any 
heavy pieces of brick which had partly broken away, being 
removed. But the four lower courses still held. 

In the plain pier the splitting occurred practically from top 
to bottom with a crushing load of 189 tons; and when the 
height was reduced by only 4 inches the pier had become the 
shape of a double cone joined at their apexes. 

This test points to the great increase of strength, about 
37 per cent., secured by the introduction of the wire-netting 
reinforcement. Here then is an alternative to the steel 
stanchions enclosed in some fire-resisting material which are 
such an unreliable factor in the event of fire. It is acknow- 
ledged by all that plain brickwork will resist enormous heat 
and sudden changes of temperature. The area of the patent 
reinforcement is so small that 1ts expansion would have little 
or no effect if introduced. Whereas the expansion and bend- 
ing of the stanchion, if the protective covering is at all faulty, 
has been the frequent cause of dragging down whole floors. 
The opinion of Mr. A. Pordage, the firemaster of Edinburgh, 
on the subject of fire-resisting construction will be accepted as 
that of a specialist, and in a recent issue of the Architect the 
following remarks by him on brickwork appeared :—‘‘ Brick is 
least affected of all material, and will withstand the exposure 
to a fierce fire and application of water many times without 
detriment to its stability. I have not found in my experience 
any other form of construction of which the same may be said.”’ 


NEW ADULT SCHOOL, SUTTON, SURREY. 


Tuts building at the corner of Benhill Avenue and Lichfield 
Road, Sutton (the gift of Mr. Thomas Wall), was formally 
opened on Saturday, the 8th inst. 

The area covered by the building is 8,250. square feet. The 
main hall is 68 feet long by 37 feet wide. Opening from it 
on either side are class-rooms, which are so arranged that 
they can, if desired, be divided off from the hall by curtains 
and from each other by means of sliding partitions. When 


these are used in connection with the hall there is an audi- 
torium accommodating nearly 1,000 persons each of whom 
may command a view of the platform. An organ chamber 
is provided, this being placed in a gallery which forms a 
feature at the platform end of the hall on the west side. 
Cloak-room accommodation for both sexes is provided in close 
and convenient proximity to the principal entrance, while 
at the platform end there is a vestry and a ladies’ parlour. 
A kitchen is also provided. 

In addition to the wide principal entrance and vestibule 
there are exits at the platform end of the hall on either. side 
so that facilities of egress are ample and convenient. 

In addition to the main hall, with the adjuncts mentioned, 
there is at the rear a gymnasium 37 feet by 20 feet, with 
separate entrance and lavatory accommodation. 

On the first floor are provided a committee room, games 
room, and reading room, in connection with which also lava- 
tory accomimodation is provided. The caretaker will be 
resident and suitable apartments have been provided with 
separate entrance. 

The building has been designed in the Renaissance style 
of the seventeenth century ; the treatment is simple in charac- 
ter and free from superfluous ornament, its pleasing effect 
being obtained by means of good proportions and careful 
choice of materials and colour. The brickwork is in dark 
red sand faced Ockley bricks, and the roof is tiled to har- 
monise therewith. The windows are lead glazed. The main 
entrance from Benhill Avenue is approached by a. flight of 
steps 16 feet wide. 

The architects were Messrs. Frederick Wheeler, Son & 
Searle, of 7 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., and the 


builders were Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of Herne Hill, S.B. — 


Mr. Knight was the foreman. 
Special works were carried out by the following firms :— 
Heating and ventilation, Messrs. J. H, Nicholson & Go., 


110 Cannon Street, E.C.; roof tiling and moulded bricks, 
Messrs. Ames & Hunter, 7 Martin’s Lane, E.C.; floor 
tiling, Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co., 37 Maddox Street, W. ; 
electrical work, Mr. William Newton, 58 North Street, Clap-- 


ham, 8.W..; electric-light fittings, the Bromsgrove Guild 
82 Victoria Street, S.W.; gas fittings, the Sutton Gas Co. ; 
sliding partitions, the North of England School Furnishing 
Co., Darlington ; special oak doors, the Gilmour Door OCo., 
51 Berners Street, W.; door furniture (including panic 
bolts), Messrs. Pfeil Stedall & Co., 3 Broad Street, W.C. ; 


ornamental plasterwork, Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Chel- 


tenham ; casements and glazing, Messrs. J. Chater & Son, 
St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. ; constructional steelwork, Messrs. 
A. Dawnay & Co., Battersea. 


THE WARMING AND VENTILATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND FACTORIES.* 


(Continued from last week.) 
By T. W. Aupwincxktz, F.R.I.B.A. 


As the plenum will be required without warming during’ 


the summer, a bye-pass duct should be provided by which the 
air driven by the fan can enter the main duct without passing 
through the heating battery. One reason for this is that 
these baiteries offer considerable resistance to the air, and 
thereby increase the work of the fan. In America the main 
ducts are frequently in duplicate, one for warm air and one 
for cold air, with mixing chambers and regulating dampers 
at the base of each vertical air-shaft. This admits of the 
temperatures of the air entering the room being well regu- 
lated. In that country they use, however, as a rule, small 
ducts with high velocities of air. There is no room for this 
duplication of ducts upon the principles proposed in this 
paper. apc. 

The general arrangements of the main and branch ducts 
will depend upon the nature of the building, the number 
of floors, and the purpose for which the rooms or halls 
are used. But one general principle should be followed, 
viz., that of large sectional areas and low velocities as already 
explained. Another good reason is that the ducts should, 
as far as possible, be large enough for access for cleaning 
purposes, This is of the highest importance, as, without 
the means for frequent and thorough cleaning, these ducts 
can, and indeed frequently do, become very dirty and foul, 
and as such are a source of danger to health. As a matter 
of sound principle there should be no portion of any ducts 


* A paper read before the Association of Engineers in-Charge 
on January 12. 
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H.B. Wire 
Reinforcement for 


Brickwork. 
ae 


Buildings are 

Rendered 
FIREPROOF, 
DAMPPROOF, 
SOUNDPROOF. 


we 


Thousands of Yards 


used every month. 


2, 


ss 


Additions to Office on “H.B.” System, 8 in. cavity walls. 
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Highest Efficiency 


2. 


ot oad 
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2. 
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=o 


Our “H.B.” Reinforcement has been extensively used in the construction of Thirteen of H.M. Prisons, as well as ‘in 


some of the largest Municipal Buildings. Universities, Banks, Schools, Hospitals, 


British Isles, Large quantities have also been supplied by us to four of the largest Railway C 


Protected by Patents at Home and Abroad and by Registered Design. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


and Skating Rinks throughout the 
ompanies in Englands 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


REINFORCEMENT 
DEPARTMENT: 


MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ METALLICUS, MANCHESTER.” 
Weiechone: 6437 CENTRAL, MANCHESTER. 
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WORK 
HANDBOOKS J 


ESTIMATES ete 
FREE 


Bridges. 
Grain ollos. on application 


THE EXPANDED. METAL €O.LTD. 


CLIFF RETAINING WALL, HORNSEA SEA DEFENCE WORKS. 
Expanded Steel and Concrete Reinforcement. 
Engineer, W. T. Douglass, Esq., M.I.C.E., London. 


Tele rams- 


YORK MANSION, YORK. ST, WESTMINSTER, so. bisté: 


Telephones- 
6!9.Gerrarda. 
(514 Victorla. 
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or any inlet which cannot be easily cleansed out. . This may 
appear a large order, but it is perfectly feasible and is abso- 
lutely essential. This matter of foul and unclean ducts is a 
strong argument frequently used against the plenum system, 
and it is one to which the most careful attention should be 
iven. 

: The velocity at which the air enters the room or hall will 
yary with the conditions—with downward ventilation, say, in 
a theatre, with the air entering at or near the ceiling and 
consequently well above persons’ heads, a fairly high velocity 
is allowable, especially if the air current will have to travel 
some distance; but where the inlets are near the occupants 
of the room a velocity of 3 to 4 feet per second will be sufficient, 
provided that the collective area of the inlets is sufficient to 
provide the requisite amount of air at such a velocity. The 
angle at which the air jet will enter has to be carefully con- 
sidered, according to the circumstances of the case. Each 
inlet should also have a regulatory valve, as simple and ready 
control is the essence of all good ventilation. The tempera- 
ture at which the air will enter the room must be definitely 
arranged, and must be capable of ready adjustment at the 
heating battery as already described. This comes to be a 
matter of much importance in places where large numbers of 
persons assemble, such as theatres and the like. Each adult 
person gives off about 400 thermal units of heat per hour, 
so that an audience in a theatre numbering, say, 1,500 persons, 
with an air allowance of 1,000 cubic feet per head per hour, 
will, in one hour, have given off sufficient heat to raise the 
temperature of the air 22° Fahr. Such being the case, it is 
obvious that the incoming air would usually have to enter 
at a temperature lower than that of the auditorium. 

One of the most difficult buildings to warm and ventilate 
is a public elementary school. The cubic space per child in 
the class-rooms is only 140 feet, and windows are not desirable 
(for lighting purposes) on both sides of the room. Open fire- 
places are almost out of the question. This is an instance 
when ‘“‘ natural ’’ ventilation fails altogether, the proportion 
of CO. with such ventilation often rising to as much as 
18 parts in 10,000 during the winter months. Any attempt 
to improve this by large inlets of air through open windows 
only lowers the temperature to 52° or 53°, which is much too 
low for children to sit and work in, to say nothing of the 
inevitable draughts. Dr. Kerr, the medical officer to the 
education committee of the London County Council, in his 
_ report for the year ending March, 1904, points out the failure 
of natural ventilation in the case of London schools, and 
strongly recommends mechanical ventilation, preferably a 
combination of plenum and exhaust, with an air supply of 
1,500 cubic feet per child per hour, which is about eleven 
changes of the air per hour. The effect of temperature upon 
the children’s work is also dealt with by Dr. Kerr. He says, 
** From inquiries it seems that the London school child takes 
little notice of variations in temperature between 56° and 
64°, and apparently does its best work at about 58°. A fall 
below 55° gives rise to comment, and a rise to 65° to unpleasant 
subjective symptoms, slackness and inattention in some, head- 
aches in others.”’ 

As to the relative merits of ‘‘ upward ’’ and. ‘‘ downward ”’ 
ventilation, much will depend upon the character and pur- 
poses of the building. The exhaust system seems to lend 
itself to upward ventilation, and provided that the air inlets 
are not too high above the floor line the arrangement is simple 
and effective. It is most suitable for council rooms, class- 
rooms, factories, workshops, and the like, where the air is 
removed at once upwards from the breathing line. It does 
not appear to be so suitable for any class of building with 
galleries. There is also this in its favour, that as the vitiated 
air is warm and tends to rise, and as the convection currents 
set up by the bodies of persons are also upward, the upward 
system is following to some extent natural laws. 

There are, however, instances of exhaust ventilation, 
notably the removal of dust, &c., from factories, to be after- 
wards described, where downward exhaust is far preferable. 

Downward mechanical ventilation would seem to be the 
most suitable for theatres, public halls, and all crowded places 
having galleries, the system being plenum with exhaust. 
The warmed fresh air can be driven in at a moderate velocity 
from the ceiling, or at a level near the ceiling line, without 
causing any perceptible draughts. The air intake being at 
the top of the building, the source will be purer than else- 
where. The incoming air will be naturally distributed 
throughout the whole of the auditorium, and will find its 
~ exit at the lower part of the hall, the outlet current being 
induced by exhaust fans, and the exits being under the seats, 
against the walls, and in other suitable positions, and not 
causing any perceptible draughts. This is preferable to 


| system of ventilation I know of. 


bringing in the fresh air under seats and similar positions, 


as such inlets cannot be kept clean, but.will always be clean 
enough for vitiated air to pass out through. As the audience 
are, after a short time, as previously explained, practically 
providing all the warming, it is a great advantage that the 
entering air, which under these circumstances must be cool, 
should enter at some distance from the audience, or cool 
draughts might be experienced. The trouble as to the vitiated 
air of one tier of galleries being carried up or down to another 
(a trouble associated with both upward and downward 
systems) can, to some extent, be obviated by having exhaust 
outlets in connection with each tier. Theatres and similar 
buildings are usually free from the down draughts arising 
from the cooling surfaces of windows and skylights, and this 
greatly simplifies the arrangements, as these down draughts 
are very serious and very difficult to deal with. 

It is possible to have the plenum upward system without 
auxiliary exhaust, provided the outlets are efficient in area, 
in suitable positions, and properly protected against the dis- 
turbing action of wind, but downward ventilation with 
plenum only would not be so successful, as it is impossible to 
arrange outlets near the floor line without providing some 
exhausting power, as the downward current is in opposition 
to the natural upward tendency of the vitiated air, and such 
outlets would be useless against the wind and would most 
probably, some of them at least, become inlets. It follows, 
therefore, that in many cases the plenum and exhaust down- 
ward system will be somewhat expensive to instal, but its 
superior advantages are great, and it is the most complete 
The vitiated air 1s at once 
removed below the breathing line, the dust caused by work 
is removed beneath the worker, and the fumes from the 
laboratory benches are removed beneath the chemist or 
student. This is particularly the case in factories which are 
mostly top lighted. Any attempt to get rid of the air at the 
top is considerably checked by the downward currents of cold 
air set up by the cooling surfaces of the skylight. It is pre- 
ferable, therefore, to have the warm air inlet sufficiently 
high and so deflected that the current of warm air shall travel 
along or near the ceiling line, and subsequently descend to 
the breathing line. The downward current will in that case 
be comparatively pure air. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
‘natural ’’ ventilation of a hospital ward in winter, with 
open windows and open fires, is practically ‘‘ downward ” 
ventilation, the open fireplaces being powerful exhausts close 
to the floor line. 

Whatever the system of ventilation adopted, be it natural 
or mechanical, upward or downward, what is required is 
frequent changes of the air in the room, thus providing a 
large amount of air per occupant, the movements and dis- 
tribution of the air being so arranged and controlled that the 
impurities which are given off shall be removed as soon as 
they arise without the possibility of their accumulating. 

At the new bacteriological laboratories, recently erected 
at Sutton for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, I provided 
a system of plenum and exhaust ventilation and warming 
upon the lines I have here indicated. There are seventeen 
rooms thus ventilated, varying in size from 13 feet by 10-feet 
to 17 feet by 13 feet, and all are 10 feet high, and are on both 
sides of a central corridor.. The building is one storey high, 
with a small basement. The fresh air is admitted through a 
large louvred opening, passes through a filter screen pre- 
viously described, and is driven through a heating battery. 
into the main central duct by a centrifugal fan at the rate of 
180,000 cubic feet per hour. The heating battery consists of 
ten two-column radiators, each of 80 feet heating surface, in 
which water circulates at a temperature of 150° Fahr. Each 
radiator is controlled by a valve, so that any part of the 
battery can be put on or off, and thus regulated to suit the 
external temperature. The central duct is tapered and has 
low-pressure hot-water circulating pipes in same to maintain 
the temperature of the air. From this duct rise glazed fire- 
clay branches, leading to the vertical inlets in the room, 
18 inches by 9 inches, and 8 feet high, of cast iron, the whole 
of the front except the air inlet at the top being a door, as 
access for cleaning. ach inlet has a regulating valve, and 
is placed against the inner wall opposite to the windows. 
The air enters the room at a height of 7 feet 6 inches from the 
flcor, at a velocity of 34 feet per second, and the momentum 
carries it along the ceiling line to the opposite side, where 
the cooling action of the windows causes it to descend. It 
then comes under the suction influence of the exhaust, which 
is close to the floor level on the same side of the room as the 
inlet. The air is then drawn into an exhaust duct below the 
floor, which runs into a vertical brick shaft about 28 feet 


20 


high, at the top of which is a propeller fan discharging the 
air into the atmosphere. The power of the exhaust fan is 
somewhat less than that of the inlet for the reason already 
stated: The air of the rooms is changed about six times in 
the hour, and a temperature of 60° is easily maintained when 
the external temperature is 20°. Owing to the heating sur- 
faces having a low temperature there is a complete absence of 
that closeness and heaviness in the air of the rooms so fre- 
quently complained of in plenum systems. 

The ventilation of factories is a subject by itself, as not 
only have the rooms to be warmed and ventilated, but noxious 
matters arising from many of the manufactures have to be 
separately removed, as near as possible at their point of 
origin, so as to prevent them from mixing with the general 
air of the room, and this we term ‘‘ local ’’ ventilation, as 
distinguished from ‘‘ general’’ ventilation, which relates 
to the removal of vitiated air from the room. As regards 
general yentilation, the majority of factories are content 
with natural ventilation, as the results of open windows and 
skylights with steam heating, there being usually plenty of 
steam available. This is generally satisfactory where there 
is a fairly large cubic space per worker, but not otherwise. The 
Factory Act only requires a cubic space of 250 feet per 
worker, except during overtime, and the inspectors will pass 
a maximum of 12 parts of COz in 10,000 during daylight, 
and 20 parts when gas is used as an illuminant. These are 
not very exacting standards. With a small cubic space 
mechanical ventilation is absolutely necessary, and according 
to tests in Haldane’s Departmental Report of 1902, very 
satisfactory results have been attained in many factories 
where both plenum and exhaust fans have been used. 

The removal of local impurities is, however, quite a 
different matter, and requires special treatment. The 
impurities to be removed consist of dust, fumes, steam, 
poisonous spray, sawdust, textile dusts, dust from metal 
polishing and grinding, and the like. Very interesting 
particulars of the methods in practice for getting rid of 
these impurities are given in Dr. Haldane’s Second Report 
on the Ventilation of Factories and Workshops (Appendix), 
issued in 1907. The general principle is downward exhaust 
ventilation, occasionally supplemented by a plenum inlet. 
The point of origin of most of these impurities being at the 
worker’s bench, and consequently below the worker’s head, 
it is essential that such impurity should be immediately 
removed downward, so that it cannot be breathed by the 
worker. The introduction of a plenum inlet above the work 
will emphasise this downward movement, and prevent any 
dust from rising. In some cases the dust is drawn into a 
hood on a level with, but in front of the worker, in which case 
the plenum jet of air is at the back of the worker. But in every 
case the impurities are at once removed away from the 
worker. These extraction shafts remove the air and impurities 
at a very high velocity, much higher than the general ven- 
tilation. In the case of noxious fumes, such as those from 
linotype composing machines, the extraction is upward, 
there being placed over each melting pot a conical hood con- 
nected with a vertical pipe running into a horizontal trunk 
overhead, at the end of which is placed a powerful exhaust 
fan: At a very large cabinet-making works near London, 
where about 2,000 workpeople are employed, I saw an ex- 
cellent system of both upward and downward exhaust ven- 
tilation in connection with the numerous circular-saw 
benches and other apparatus. The light sawdust was re- 
moved from above the bench, and the heavier chips were 
removed below the bench, all passing into overhead and 
underground trunks eventually uniting above, the material 
being driven into a chamber above the boiler house, to be 
sent through hoppers into the boiler house for use as fuel. 
The power to drive these fans was about 80 h.p. The whole 
of the foregoing arrangements are in the interests of the 
health of the workers. Employers who thus spend large 
sums of money for such a purpose have their reward 


in the increased health and vigour of their workpeople, and ° 


the improved capacity of the latter for producing good work. 

In railway workshops and the like, large galvanised steel 
trunks run along a little above the springing of the roof, 
with outlets at regular distances. Fresh air (warmed in 
winter) is driven by a centrifugal fan through these trunks 
and is thus distributed throughout the building. The outlets 
for the air generally consist of a number of large open doors, 
This air is generally distributed at high velocities. 

Where there are large quantities of steam given off in 
workshops and factories, its removal cannot be effected by 
currents of cold air. The air blown in for this purpose must 
be. warmed, at all events in winter. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A meEETING of the Council took place on Thursday, the 20th’ 
inst. The agenda was unusually interesting to the trade. 
The President. (Mr. F. G. Rice) presided. 

It was decided to distribute to the London members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and the Quantity Surveyors’ Association the handbook 
published by the London Master Builders’ Association. 

One ordinary member and eleven associate members were 
picposed and duly. elected. 

The President (Mr. F. G. Rice) reported to the Council 
that he, together with Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. G. Bird 
Godson, Mr. Frank May, Mr. J. Carmichael, Mr. F. Higgs 


and the Secretary met in conference representatives of the: 


London Associrtion of Master Masons (Mr. F. Corben, Mr. 
Walter Tomes, Mr. L. F. Chislett, and Mr. Walpole Collins), 
on January 18. The possibility of affiliating the two Associ- 
ations was discussed very fully. The conditions to be ob- 
served were carefully considered, and the President laid it 
down very distinctly that the agreements made by the 


London Master Builders’ Association with the workmen’s 


societies must be strictly and honourably observed. 

A Conference was also held with the London Association 
of Master Decorators when the London Master Builders’ 
Association was represented by the President (Mr. F. G. 
Rice), Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. G. Bird Godson, and Mr. 
James 8. Holliday, with the Secretary in attendance, and the 
London Association of Master Decorators was represented by 
the President (Mr. H. A. Campbell), Mr. J. Anderson, Mr. 
F. Dakin, and the Secretary (Mr. A. Davidson). The affili- 
ation of the two bodies was carefully considered and the 
President of the London Master Builders’ Association (Mr. 
F. G. Rice) drew attention to the importance of strict ob- 
servance of rules made by the L.M.B.A. with the trade 
unions. - 

At both these conferences expressions of sympathy and 
desire for affiliation were made, and it is hoped that even- 
tually these and other bodies of employers in the building 


trade will be combined in taking united action in matters 


interesting to all those engaged in the industry. 

An interesting discussion took place on this report, and 
the Council considered affiliation desirable and appointed a 
committee to consider what terms to recommend for affilia- 
tion to the London Master Builders’ Association of other 
bedies and to report to the Council in due course. 

The recommendations of the rules committee as to the 
amendment of the Association Rules were fully considered. 
The question of sub-contractors occupied a good deal of at- 
tention and several glaring instances were given of what 
master builders have to put up with from many who are 
employed on work which could be done more quickly, with 
less interference with the organisation of the working of 
the job, and, perhaps, better by the master builder himself. 
It was felt that some architects do not appreciate the loss of 
time, money, and, in some cases, the quality of workmanship, 
by the ever-increasing tendency to foist sub-contractors on 


those who have all the responsibility on the various works | 
It was considered to be a great hardship on 


in hand. 
builders to be responsible for the work of sub-contractors who 
do the work that they (the builders) have facilities and 
ability to carry out, and of whom they have no selection, and, 
although it is admitted in some cases architects cease to em- 
ploy sub-contractors whose want of consideration to the 
master builder warrants such a course, great hopes were ex- 
pressed that architects would revert to the former practice of 
entrusting the master builder with the whole of the work 
formerly undertaken by him, and which would undoubtedly 
give him an added interest and pride in his work. 

It was decided to hold the annual dinner on the 24th 
proximo. 

The question of beginning work before the recognised 
‘starting time’’ was considered. 


THe Walsall education committee have decided that 
application be made to the Town Council for their sanction 


to the erection at Bloxwich of a new public elementary school 


to accommodate 500 children at an estimated cost of 6,000/. 
A Pott of Exmouth was taken on Monday, with the result 


that the ratepayers authorised the Urban Council to apply to 


Parliament for a Bill to extend the waterworks, some eight 


| miles from the town. 


f 
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*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BuytH.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 

Lreps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 1001., 50/., and 25/. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 8.—The committee of the Architectural 
Association Play 1910 invite designs for a poster illustrating 
this year’s play. Prize 1l. 1s. Mr. Percy Lovell, 23 Old 
Queen Street, S.W. 

Marcu 1.—A committee of glazed brick manufacturers 
invite designs for works to be executed in glazed brickwork, 
also essays as to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. Premiums of 100 gns., 50 gns., and 25 gns. 
awarded to designs and essays jointly. Mr. Max Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. Apply to Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
142 Liverpool Road South, Southport. 

PrrrrporoucuH.—The local education authority invite 
competitive designs for erection of a secondary school at 
Peterborough to accommodate 250 scholars, but allowing for 
enlargement so as to accommodate 300 scholars. Mr. Walter 
J. Deacon, clerk to the Authority, Cross Street, Peter- 
borough. 

Suerrietp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 


sion,, 351., Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Apply before Feb. 10 to Mr. J. W. Nicholls, 


secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE, 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 


212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C., 


Tel. : 5878 Gerrard. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aston.—The County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Aston sub-committee) invite tenders. for the 
following works :—(1) Swallownest provided school: Altera- 
tion of the heating apparatus, installation of gas in the old 
school; (2) Treeton provided school: Alterations and im- 
provements to premises (trades: builder, . joiner and 
plumber); (3) Catcliffe provided school: Asphalting and 
paving of the playground. Mr. §. Abson, Education Offices, 
Woodhouse. 

BrnetEY.—Feb. 18.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following :— 
Bingley: Wilsden provided school, alterations and additions 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer and painter). 
The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 
1l. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Bocxine.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a new boiler house, 
sorting room, and other alterations to the existing laundry 
and kitchen at the Union workhouse, Bocking, Essex, for 
the Guardians of Braintree Union. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, Colchester. 

Braprietp.—Feb, 18.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following :— 
Bradfield, Loxley New School: builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and painter. The Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11: deposit to fhe West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

CANTERBURY.—Feb. 7.—For alterations and additions to 
the isolation cottage at the workhouse. Mr. H. Doré, archi- 
tect, 82 Castle Street, Canterbury. 

CHopweLL, &¢c.—Feb. 5.—For erection of forty-six cot- 
tages at Chopwell and twenty cottages at High Spen, for the 
Consett Iron Co., Ltd. Forward names to the company’s 
architect, Mr. Charles E. Oliver, at their General Offices, 
Consett. 

Ciirrorp.—Feb. 23.—For carrying out additions and 
alterations to the Council school at Clifford, near Hay. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford. 

Dartrorp.—Feb. 28.—For the construction of an open- 
air swimming bath, for the Urban District Council. The 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Dartford. 

Dewssury.—Feb, 9.—For the mason and _ bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber and slater work required in 
additions to business premises in Dewsbury. Messrs. Joseph 
Firth & Son, Vulcan Road, Dewsbury. 

Duruam.—Feb. 15.—The County Council invite tenders 
(1) for the erection of new schools at Usworth Colliery, 
Castletown, and New Lambton (apply Mr. W. Rushworth, 
Shire Hall, Durham) ; and (2) for extensions at Eldon Lane 
school (apply Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham). 

EpinpurecH.—Feb. 22.—For raising existing car sheds, 
roofs, &¢., at Henderson Row cable power station. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. J. Walker Smith, burgh engineer, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Eiiusmerr.—Feb. 4.—For erection of six cottages and 
six sets of farm buildings for small holdings at the Trench, 
about 2 miles from Ellesmere station, for the Salop County 
Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. T. Hall, agent, College 
Hill, Shrewsbury. 

EnrieLtp.—Feb. 7.—For the construction of pumping 
station buildings, together with chimney, stores, coal bays, 
cottage, roadway, drainage, and other contingent works, at 
Hadley Road, Enfield, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Send 10/. deposit to the Accountant at Savoy Court, Strand, 
W.C. The Chief Engineer, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 

Futwoop.—For proposed alterations and additions to 
Storth House, Fulwood, Sheffield. Messrs. W. H. Lanca- 
shire & Son, architects, Hartshead, Sheffield. 

Great YarmMoutH.—Feb. 14.—For erection of fishing 
premises, South Denes. Mr. Chas. G: Baker, architect, 
Town Hall Chambers. 

Hatrrax.—Feb. 7.—For the mason, joiner, plumber and 
glazier work required in the conversion of old engine-house 
into workshops at Woodside Mills, Haley Hill. Messrs. 
Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.I., & Graham Nicholas, F.R.1.B.A., 
architects and surveyors, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—Feb. 14.—For the excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, 
plumber and glazier, and electric lighting in the erection 
of a detached residence, garage, boundary walls, and other 
appurtenances at | Greenroyd. Mr. © Thos. Kershaw, 
A.R.1:B.A,. architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Hanpswortu.—Feb, 22.—For the erection of a new 
station at Handsworth, Birmingham, for the Great Western 


Railway. The New Works Engineer, Paddington Station, 
London. 

HoiiincsBourn.—F eb. 9.—For the erection of a destructor 
at the infectious hospital Mr. H. J. Bracher, clerk, 
33 Earl Street, Maidstone. 

IrELAND.—Feb. 19.—For building St. Eugene’s Boys’ 
National School, Rosemount, Londonderry, and for plumb- 
ing, heating (by low pressure hot water), and electric light 
fitting at same. Deposit 11. each. Mr..Edward J. Toye, 
architect, Northern Gate, Londonderry. rhe 

LancasteR.—Feb. 15.—For extensions at the County 
Asylum. Deposit 21. 2s. Apply .by Feb. 5, to Mr. .H. 
Aspinall, F.R.I.B.A., 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Leapeate (DurHAam).—Feb. 21.—For erection of new 
stores at Allendale Cottages. The Leadgate Industrial and 
Provident Society, Ltd., Leadgate, Durham. 

Lincotn.—Feb. 8.-—For construction of engine house, 
Soiler house, econosmiser house, cold store, workshop and stores 
forming the main building ; and chimney, engineer’s house, 
cottages, and subsidiary works, at Elkesley, Notts, 23 miles 
from Checker House Station, and 6 miles from Retford, for 
the Lincoln Corporation. Send 5l. 5s. to the City Ac- 
countant. Mr. Neil McK. Barron, waterworks engineer, 
Lincoln. 

Lonpon.—For building 100 houses of bungalow type on 
the East Coast. Messrs. Browne & Folkard, surveyors, 
117 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 10.—For erection of new melting houses, 
&c., at the Royal Mint. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. H. N. Hawks, 
I.8.0., H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Mareatse.—Feb. 7.—For alterations to cottages at the 
Wingham pumping station, and also the redecoration of the 
interiors. Mr. K. A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13 Grosvenor 
Place, Margate. 

MitnspripGe.—Feb. 10.—For erection of dining-room, 
lavatory, &c., at the Chemical Works. Messrs. Lunn & 
Kaye, architects, Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. ; 

PrttaucH.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a new school for 
about 60 children at Pettaugh, near Stowmarket. Deposit 
1lJ. 1s. Send names to Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, Educa- 
tion Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

Preston.—Feb, 10.—For erection of park-keeper’s lodge, 
main entrance, boundary walls, conveniences, &c., at the 
Haslam Park. Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Preston. 


RupewicK.—Feb. 9.—For alterations and additions to. 


the Queen’s Head, Bucks Green, Rudgwick, near Horsham. 
Mr. C. H. Burstow, architect, 6 West Street, Horsham. 

St. Dennis.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
and shop at Fore Street, St. Dennis, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
Andrew, M.8.A., architect, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

ScotLtanp.—Feb. 14.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, 
plaster and painter works required in connection with 
alterations and additions to Aberchalder Farm House Stead- 
ing, and new cottage for ploughman, Invergarry Estate. 
Messrs. L. & J. Falconer, architects, Fort William. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a new post 
office at Kelso. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scorranp.—Feb. 25.—The district committee of the 
Middle Ward of the County of Lanark are prepared to receive 
tenders for the erection of buildings to contain refuse de- 
structor ; also for steel chimney stack, the provision of water 
supply and drainage, and the formation of access road and 
other relative works at Boggs Brae, near Bellshill. Deposit 
ll. Mr. W. L. Douglass, C.E., district engineer, District 
Offices, Hamilton. 


SEAFORTH.—F eb. 21.—For erection of the Rawson Road * 


school, Seaforth, near Liverpool, for the Waterloo with Sea- 
forth Urban District Council. Bills of quantities may be 
obtained from Mr. John I. Thompson, clerk, Town Hall, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool, upon payment of a deposit of 
11. ls. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 

SKELMANTHORPE.—Feb. 9.—For rebuilding the National 
pee Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Hudders- 
field. 

Soutu Suretps.—Feb. 14.—¥or the formation of the fore- 
court of the Municipal buildings. Apply to the Town Clerk, 
or to Mr. E. KE. Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., 20 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

Swantanp.—Feb. 5.—For alterations to house and build- 
ings at Humber Field Farm, Swanland, near Hessle, Yorks, 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), a 


Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
i especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
a FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telegrams, ““Photo, London.’”’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


To architects, Engineers, Buliders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars frea, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, §8.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Trbrach, London." 


e - THE .« 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ANVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


SPEEDED RE RENT ET SN FE EEO ETS HE 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
WY orvks— BRIDGWATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


CO Ory 


ergs: fc) 


FRED* BRABY3Cr 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


SAFETY 
VALVE 


"SYUB I, [BI11PUyAD 


. FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


ll 3 JONDON, 


J9}8M4 JOH] 94} JO SsaonposzOy [BU{T}IO aL 


ALOE: 


illastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTrs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & Co., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linty) 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 19C€3& 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST,, S.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Wrectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratiway (Wast End). 
CorsHAmM Down QuaARRY (Entrance irom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
80X CROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, 
Celephones—No., 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington, 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Suotations given for every descriotion of BATH STONEWORK. 


FALDO'’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. 


Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


Telephone No. : 
9169 CERRARD. 


Works : Rotherhithe. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink — Lines 


from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. - - - 


10/- per box, any size. 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 
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Total Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


— ANNUITIES, ——— 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (including Domestic 
Servants), Sickness, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate 
(Glass, Loss of Profits, &c. 
Head Office: || LONDON: 
LIVERPOOL: Chief Office : 

1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


DURESCO 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


“There is nothing like the ‘GOOD ARTICLE,’ 
THE HAND LIFT 
“uum SPECIALISTS. 

ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 
9 Henning St., Battersea, S.W. 


Latest Jobs in 


G RAN ITE—Cordwainers’ Hall, City. 
ee ee 


ety of Railway 
pea ye Offices, Euston Rd. 


MARBLE—*2210s saps American Bank, 
oS 


road Street, B.C. 
New. rates Buildings, 

Whitehall, S.W 
North British & Mercantile 
Offices, Waterloo Place,S.W. 


Cardiff NS 
Causeway Schls., Coventry. 
Mayncou College, Dublin, 


MOS AIC— 


Executed by 


FENNING & CO0., LTD., 


3 Salters’ Hall Court, LONDON, E.C. 


For Index to Advertisements, 
see page x. 


PE LENT OT 


5.600 Guineas’ 


worth for 1/6. 


Master Bunbury, by 
Sit Joshua Reynolds, 
fetches 5,000 Guineas. 


We can supply you with a beautiful 
Tinted Ink Photo, post free, for the 
modest sum of One Shilling and 
Sixpence. Only a limited number 
left. Send us P.O. for 1s. 6d., and 
write name and address distinctly, 
please. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, 
Londaa, 


SS SS CTS? 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


LLL LL LSS SLIP IID LPP DDD 


The FIRST in the Field. 


MPLPLPLPLD LDL LDL DL 


The FO FOREMOST ever since. 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 18°75. 


aQ Years’ Experience has stamped 
DURESCO 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


i} 
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for the Small Holdings and Allotments Committee. The 
Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, Beverley. 

TrwxkEspuRy.—Feb. 7.—For alterations to one of the 
market shops, Station Street. Mr. Walter Ridler, borough 
surveyor, Station Street. 

THORNTON-IN-CRAVEN.—Feb. 4.—-The West Riding educa- 
tion committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
flowing work :—Thornton-in-Craven, Earby new school 
(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, plumber, painter). Send 
11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

TopmMorpDEN.—Feb. 5.—For the demolition of Lobb Mill 
to the second-floor level. Mr. J. A. Heap, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Todmorden. 

Toraquay.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a post office for H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

TwrcKENHAM.—Ieb. 9.—For taking down and rebuild- 
ing portions of the boundary wall, tool shed and other works 
in connection therewith, at the Oak Lane Burial Ground. 
Mr. Fred W. Pearce, F.S.I., surveyor, Town Hall, Twicken- 
ham. 

TynemoutH.—Feb. 9.—For execution of alterations at 
the workhouse. Deposit 11. 1s. Myr. H. Gibson, architect, 
56 Camden Street, North Shields. : 

WaAKEFIELD.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a lodge on the St. 
John’s Estate, for the Governors of the Wakefield Charities. 
Send names to Mr. W. Wrigley, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
2 King Street, Wakefield. 

Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the partial reconstruction, restora- 
tion and renovation of the following blocks of houses :— 
(1) Six houses, Beresford Road, south-west side; (2) three 
houses, Beresford Road, north-east side; (3) two houses, 
Moorland Road, for the Cardiff Corporation. Deposit 1l. 
Mr. Wm. Harpur, M.I.C.E., city engineer, City Hall, 
Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Feb. 7.—For the proposed .riding school and 
stabling to be erected on the Barracks Field, Cardiff. Deposit 
1l. ls. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2 Church 
Street, Cardiff. 

Waters.—Feb. 8.—For erection of a workmen’s institute at 

_Cross Keys (Mon.). Deposit 21. 2s.. Mr. R.‘L. Roberts, 
M.S.A., Abercarn. 

Watrs.—Feb. 9.—For tlie following works, for the Gla- 
morgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Additions to the Council 
school at Braichycymmer; (2)' new cloak-rooms at the 
Council school at Tondu; (3) foundations’ for a temporary 
school building at Tirphil; (4) levelling playground, &c., 
at Tynyrheol Council school, Garw Valley; (5) erecting new 
latrines at the County school at Pontypridd; (6) erecting a 
medical inspection room at the Council school at Llanwit 
Fardre; (7) alterations and additions to the Council school 
at Cadle, Fforestfach. The County Council Offices, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 

WatEs.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a Council school at 
Llanfair, P.G., for the Anglesey education committee. Mr. 
J. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Menai Bridge. 

Wates.—Feb. 10.—For erection of thirty-one houses at 
Port Talbot, for the Port Talbot Building Club. Messrs. 
Evans & Jones, architects and surveyors, 5 Station Road, 
Port Talbot. 

Wates.—Feb. 11.—For erection and completion of a farm 
house at Ashdale, for the Pembrokeshire County Council. 
Mr. Arthur Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., county surveyor, Haver- 
fordwest. 

Wates.—Feb. 16.—For completing the erection of the 
Siloh Methodist Chapel, Gwauncaegurwen. Mr. Arthur S. 
Williams, M.8.A., architect, Llandilo. : 

Wazzs.—Feb. 28.—For erection of twenty-two houses in 
three blocks, and six pairs of semi-detached villas, together 
with the construction of roads, sewers, and surface-water 
drains, on the Meyrick Estate, Gwaelodygarth Field, 
Merthyr Tydfil, for the Grove Building Club. Mr. T. 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Tue Birmingham City Council have authorised the edu- 
cation committee to proceed with the erection of a school in 
St. Benedict’s Road, Small Heath, for. 1,000 children, at a 
cost of 16,000/., and with the enlargement of the Council 
school in Station Road, Harborne, at a cost of 11,5001. It 
was agreed to instruct the finance committee to borrow 
11,8451. for the erection of a-new Council school in Charles 
Arthur Street, Nechells, and 724]. for houses for married 
officers on the Industrial School Estate, Shustoke. 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. 
For new Secondary school for the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil. Mr. H. G. Crormatt, architect to the education 


Lawrence & Son 


Lhe a 8,248 
Fairhead & Son (recommended) 


7,985 


committee. 

Jordan £9,752 0 0 
Neal . 9,600 0 0 
Mattock Bros. 8,630 0 0 
Knight & Son 8,599 0 0 
Lacey . 8,590 0 0 
Dickens 3 P : 8,495 0 O 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. . 8,470 0 O 
Francis : : 8,437 0 O 
Treasure & Son 8,400 0 0 
Try & Hancock 8,588 0 0 
Renshaw SOC aOmO 
Dorey & Co. F 8,544 0 0 
A. & B, Hanson 8,286 0 0 

0 0 

OVO 


BURY. 


For additional workhouse accommodation. Mr. Atrrep Hop- 
KINSON, architect, Bury, Lancs. 


Barker c £9,630 0 0 
Wilson & Son 9,596 0 O 
Lomax é ; : 9,592 0 0 
Neil & Sons . } 9,586 0 0 
Thompson & Brierley . 9,180 0. 0 
Young, Tinker & Young 9,085 0 0 
S. & J. Smethurst 8,660 0 0 
Inman & Sons 8,570 0 0 
Partington 8,500 0 0 
Tinline : , 8,465 0 0 
Byrom, Bury (accepted) 7,887 410)" -0 
Architect’s estimate 8,907.0 0 


CHELMSFORD. 


For erecting an elementary school at Trinity Road, Spring- 
field. Messrs. C. & W. H. Pertwes, architects, Chelms- 
ford. ; 


Johnson & Hawkes £15,635 0 O 
Glascock & Son 1556205008 0 
Lawrence & Sons 15,444 0 O 
Nightingale 15,2000) OF. 
Minter E 15,178 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons 14,989 0 0 
Youngs & Sons 145975 0 0 
J. Smith & Son 14,945 0 0 
Rayner. 14,925 0 O 
Mason & Son 14,750 0 0 
Gibson & Sons . 14,546 0 O 
Blake 14,495 0 0 
Bennett : 14,450 0 O 
Hammond & Son 14,438 0 O 
H. Smith . 14 311-0 10 
Flint ; : 145237, .0 0 
Partington & Son 14,100 0 0 
Henson & Son . 14,040 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 14,016 0 0 
Bailey é ‘ : 15,994 0 0 
Clark & Sons 13,999 0 0 
Roper , 13,989 0 0 
Weight. ; 2 ‘ : : 13,800 0 0 
Porter & Son, Chelmsford (accepted) 13,4752 0000 
COUNDON. 

For reconstructing Coundon Bridge, for the Durham County 
Council. Mr. W. Crozier, A.M.I.C.E., county 
engineer. 

Bell £1,167: 5 0 
Davison 1,075 13 4 
Moore . : 1,030 0 0 
Walton Bros. 1,000 0 O 
Sowerby 850 2 6 
Hilton é ; 5 832 13 0 
Lant, Newcastle (accepted) Folate 4. 
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DARLINGTON. 
high school, for the Durham 


For the erection of ‘a girls’ 
County Council. 


Brackett & Son, Darlington (accepted) . 


DARTFORD. 
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£12,599 0 0 


For erecting a Secondary school for girls, to accommodate 


250 children, 
W. H. Rosrnson, M.S.A., 

Pethick Bros. , : 

' Jarvis & Sons 

Moss & Co. . 

Gunning & Sons . 

Je de Me” Patrick 

Nightingale 

Skinner 

Knight : . 

Webster & Son . 

Wallis 

Spencer, Santo & Co. 

Ingleton 

Vane & Co. . : 

Thomas & Edge . 

Wallis & Sons 

Foster ; 

Podger & Son 

Parren & Sons 

Ellingham . 

Blay . 

Friday & Ling 


FOLKESTONE. 
‘For the extension of a public library on Grace Hill. 
A. E. Nicuots, borough surveyor. 


Ase Ki. Nrcwots, M.LC.E. 


for the Kent education committee. 
architect. 


Mr. 


£10,999 
10,540 
9,765 
9,642 
9,585 
9,480 
9,392 
9,309 
9219 
9,195 
9,186 
9,180 
9,139 
9,100 
9,074. 
8,998 
8,900 
8,899 
8,840 © 
8,677 
8,500 


Oooo oe OOO Oo Oro SL oo So 


Quantities by Mr. 


Haywarp & Paramor, Coolinge, Folke- 


stone (accepted) 
FROME. 


£3,489 0 0 


For new chapel, for the trustees of the United Methodist 


chapel. 
Chown 
Humphries & Son 
Padfeela 
Bird & Son 
Cowlin & Son 
Parsons Bros. 
Foster . : 
Waters & Son ~ 
Hodder & Sons 
Barnes 
Bray & Co., Bristol (accepted) . 


HARROGATE. 


Mr. W. 8S. Sxrnner, F.R.I.B.A., Bristol. 


£1,370 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
1,261 15 5 
1,200 0 0 
1,199 0 0 
1,177.0 0 
4175.0 0 
1,077.0 0 
1,000-0 0 

970 0 0 

898 0 0 


For erection of new wing and other alterations at the Prince 


of Wales Hotel. Messrs. 
A.R.I.B.A., architects, Wakefield. 
Simpson & Sons, Harrogate 


HULL. 


For alterations and additions to Wawne Street school. 


J. H. Hrrst, city architect, Hull. 
Robinson 
Hull General aides 
Southern 
Knowles 
Jackson & Son . 
Goates & Son . 
Quibell, Son & G@recnwood” 
Levitt : : : 
Fenwick 
Singleton 
Panton : 
Harper, Hull ih oe 


JARROW. 


Ricuarpson & Bett, 


£4,935 0 0 
Mr 

£8, 426 0 0 
S220) 2080 
OnLOO Siem 
3,150 0 0 
3,044 14 0 
2,981 0 0 
2,974 10 0 
2,959 15 4 
2,900 0 O 
2,858 0 O 
2,849 0 O 
2,842 0 0 


For the erection of a Secondary school, for the Durham 


County Council. — 
Lumspen, Jarrow (accepted) . 


LAUGHTON. 


£15,690 0 0 


For erection of new school at Laughton, Yorks, for the Kive- 


ton Park education sub-committee. 
Accepted tenders. 
Charlesworth, builder .. : 
Boot & Son, joiner. 
Rushworth, plumber 
Wilkinson, plasterer 
Jagger, painter 


. £2,469 19 0 
1,349 0 0 
599 0 0 
229 19 0! 

9210 0 


ooo oo oCo oo CoCo eo clo co oo ae 


Mr. 


LONDON. 


[Fes. 4, 1910. 


For the reconstruction of the bridge carrying Mitcham: Lane 


over the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, in 


connection with the construction, on the underground 
conduit system of electric traction, of the tramways from 
Streatham to Tooting Junction, for the London County 


Council. 
Rowlingsons & Co. £2,245°14 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 2,029 6: 
Mowlem & Co. 1,990 -0 - 
Muirhead & Co. . 1,892 +10: 
Thorne & Son, W. ostminster (recommenda 1, 845° 9 © 
Dinnie : 1,745. 9.- 
Chief Engineer’s eetimate A ‘3 928 0. 


0 
5 
0 
0 
3 
8 
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For erection of a new fire-station in Brunswick Road, Bromley- 


Higgs & Hill £11,974 
Holloway Bros. . 11,790 
Smith & Son 11,769 
Johnson & Co. 11,666 - 
. Holland & Hannen . 11,666 
F. &°T. Thorne . 11,637 
Leslie & Co. 11,605. 
_ Carmichael 11,570 
F. & H. F. Higgs 11,549 
Kirk & Randall 11,365 
Perry & Co. 11,316 
Wall . 11,258 
iF babs Hottoway, Deptford (accepted) 11,150 
Architect’ s estimate . 11,375 


by-Bow, for the London County Council, 


Secc00SC00OSoCCCSO 


For alterations to the roof of the waiting hall and relief offices, 


for the Bethnal Green Board of Guardians. 


SeocDDoCeooCoOCSCS 


Matlock & Parsons £395 0 0 
Woollaston & Co. . 347 10 6 
Collins . 525 0 0 

~ Squire 620 0 0 
Wood Bros. 295 0 O 
King. .. 280 0 0 
Barrett & Parr 280 0 0 
-Rundall 278 10 0 
Thommason 274 0 OG 
Stapleton & Sons . 264. 0 O 
Pike . 240 0. 0 ; 
Stoxrs & Sons, Hast Ham (accepted) . 230 0. 0 

NANTWICH. 
For erecting new~Council schools, Bean Street. Mr. H. H. 
Brown, architect, Manchester. 

Stone & Sons : £11,147 0 0 
Young, Tinker & Young : 11,067 0 0 
Matthews . 11,035 0 0 
Neill & Sons 10,966 0 90 
Cox & Vaughan 10,698 0 0 
Harding . 10,690 0 O | 
Dolan & Son . 10,623 0 0 
Hamilton & Son 10,558 0 0 
Carlyle 10,525 0 0 
Brown & Sons . 10,500 0 0O 
Brrcwaty Bros., Middlewich (accepted) . 10,297 0 0 
Clayton Bros. : , : ; - 10, 202970: @ 


. 


SOUTHALL. 


For new cookery and manual training centres ‘and exten- 
sion of: boys’ sanitary offices at the Dudley Road and 
Featherstone Road Council schools, for ‘the Middlesex 


County Council. 
education committee. 


Neal. . £1, 710 
Knight & Son 1; 545 
Fassnidge & Son : 1,500 
’ Brand, Pettitt & Co. ‘1,497 
| Brown : , 1,433 
Dorey & Co. (1,452 
Bollom 1,430 
Lacey 1,430 
Renshaw ° 1,425 
Dickens 1,422 
Try & Hancock - e L ,398. 
A. & B. Hanson Cera entehy 1,349 


eg ae atocmaacs 


Mr. H: G. Corian, architect to the 


eoeooDoCoC oo OSO 
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NORTHWICH. 

For erection of a Council school in Darwin Street. Mr. Ww. 
Hemincway, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Bolton. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. J. H. Harris, Liverpool. 

Woop & Sons, Hartford, nr. Norwich 
(accepted) ‘ » ; £5,700 0 0 
SUDBURY. 


For extension of the Sudbury Council schools, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. CrorHatt, archi- 
tect to the education committee. 


Woodbridge . £3,328 0 0 
Lacey . ‘ ‘ 3,089 0 0 
J. & J.. Bailey 2,950 0 0 
Batchelor 2,002 OU meO 
Dickens : ’ erase Oy 10) 
Tribe & Co. . ‘ : } : 2,120. .0, 0 
Knight & Son (recommended) . 2,569" 0 0 


WALES, 


For extensions to Wesleyan Sunday schools, Cathays, Cardiff. 
Mr. H. Bunesn, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff. 


Totterdell . : ‘ £1,484 3 0 
- Gough Bros. ‘ : 1340 0 0 
KE. R. Evans & Bros. 1,298 0 0 
W. 4H. Evans 1,296, .0 .0 
Hallett : 5 Dy VNR) 
Symonds & Sons . 1207 to 0 
Davies & Sons 1,250 0 O 
E. D. W. Evans . 1,249 0 0 
Allan , 124i 0a70 
Turner & Sons 1,238 0 0 
Morgan s ; 3 ; s : 1,234. 0 0 
Knox & Wetts, Cardiff (accepted) . 1,195 0 0 


For extension of water mains in the parish of Llandebie, for 


the Llandilo-Fawr ‘Rural District Council. Mr. H. 

Hersert, C.H., engineer, Ammanford. 
Evans & Murray £3,775 14 0 
Jenkins ee 3,500 0 0 
Hannie Bros. 3,169 5 0 
Mercer 3,075 O 0 
Davies ; E . . Ede s 1% ‘ 3,065 5 0 
Powett, Whitchurch, near Cardiff (ac- 

cepted) 2,996 0 0 


For alterations and additions to premises in Morgan Street, 
Pontypridd, for the committee of the Pontypridd and 
District Club. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Wintrams & 
Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 


Knox & Wells ; £1,093 0 0 
Evans & Bros. 1,019 10 6 
HK. Jones ; 994 0 0 
Williams & James 955 0 0 
J. Jones : 930 0 O 
ep oO Co ym, j ; i : OO Gaael aa 
Sraton, Pontypridd (accepted) . 903.0500 


WEST HAM. 


For the erection of a boys’ school and extension of the 
existing schools. Messrs. Newman & Jacquzs, archi- 
tects, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C 


Webb F £12,859 0 0 
Lawrance & Son 12,355 0 0 
Lawrence & Son 11,500 0 O 
Woolaston & Co. 11,455 0 O 
Coxhead 11,400 0 0 
Moss 11,241 0 O 
Symes 10;997,,.0 0 
Jerram KO sAey XO) 20) 
Maddison. . f , PER Bt 10,550 0 O 
Horswitt, Forest Gate (accepted) . 10,097 0 0 


WOOTTON BASSETT. 


For the construction and maintenance of a brickwork tower, 
44 feet by 24 feet and 20 feet high, and other works in 
connection therewith, at Coxstalls, Wootton Bassett. 
Mr. F. Repman, engineer, 34 Wood Street, Swindon, 


Wilts. 
Wickstead & Co. £627 15 10 
Godwin 606 10 3 
Trow & Son : 585 11 4 
Downing & Rudman iy it i fad) 
Pope Bros. 557 14 3 
Colborne 545 19 3 
Kilminster j . 538 11 6 
H. & C. Spackman : f \ : 53t 9 4 
FLEWELLING, Wootton Bassett (accepted) . 444 16 7 


f 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mussrs. W. Porrs & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, are now making and fixing new 
clocks at the Mechanics’ Institute, Marsden, Huddersfield ; 
the Hull Garden City, Hull; Bretton Park, Wakefield, for 
the Right Hon. Lord Allendale; the new secondary school 
and technical institute, Cleckheaton, and one for near Old- 
ham, Lancs. 

A nuw large clock is to be erected in the St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Halifax, Yorkshire, in place of the electric clock, which 
has been a failure. The contract has been given to Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who 
recently made the great clock and chimes for Selby Abbey. 

A new tower is being built to St. Peter’s Church, Maccles- 
field, which is to be provided with large striking clock with 
three dials. The order for this has been placed with Messrs. 
Joyce, clockmakers, of Whitchurch, who are making a 
similar one for Sir Robert Harvey, Bart., Dundridge, Tot- 
nes. They are also fixing one at Thornton-le-Moors Church, 
Cheshire, and overhauling the clock and carillon and pro- 
viding new tunes at the Bell Tower, Evesham. 

Messrs. George Mitts & Co., Lrp., engineers, Rad- 
cliffe (proprietors of the ‘‘ Titan’”’ sprinkler), have re- 
ceived intimation that a fire occurred at the very extensive 
drapery establishment of Messrs. Jardine & Co., Cape Town, 
South Africa, on the evening of January 9. The fire 
originated by the fusing of underground electric cable about 
20 feet from the building. The flames travelled along the 
cable into the building and set fire to the drapery stock. 
One ‘‘ Titan ’’ sprinkler instantly came into operation and 
promptly extinguished the fire before the arrival of the Cape 
Town Fire Brigade. - 

Messrs. D. ANDERSON & Son, Lrp., London and Belfast, 
make their ‘‘ Stoniflex’’ felt in three varieties. No. 1 is a 
roofing felt for permanent use; No. 2 is a sarking felt, and 
No. 3 is a lining felt for insulating cold stores, lining iron 
buildings, &c. The Stoniflex felt has now been upon the 
market for ten years, consequently there has been ample 
time to prove that it is of a most durable and lasting kind, 
and that it toughens with age instead of becoming brittle. 
Its pliability prevents its cracking on settlement if stretched 
tight and smooth. The manufacturers recommend that after 
the roof has been covered the whole surface should be coated 
with their ‘‘ Stoniflex’’ mastic, as it will not then require 
any further attention for years. This last is a most im- 
portant consideration, for there are some felts that require 
tarring nearly every year. Stoniflex felt has been used for 
roofing many of the largest factories in the kingdom, schools, 
football stands and skating rinks all over the country have 
been covered with it. Another product of Messrs. Ander- 
son & Son, Ltd., is the nut brown wood preservative known 
as ‘‘Sideroleum,’’ which also has been most favourably 
known. to the building trade, architects, and estate agents for 
many years past. It is laid on direct to dry timber with 
an ordinary brush, and requires no skill in applying. 
Another use for it is as a floor stain, when, if beeswaxed and 
polished, it produces a most excellent effect. 


THE PAINT AND VARNISH SOCIETY. 
At the meeting of the Society to be held at St. Bride’s Insti- 
tute on Thursday, February 10, at 8 p.m., Mr. J. W. Lovi- 
bond will contribute a paper on ‘‘ Colour Nomenclature.” 
The present unsatisfactory condition of the nomenclature 


‘of the colour and paint industry has become more and more 


apparent in recent years, and considerable attention has been 
given to the possibility of introducing such methods of defini- 
tion and standardisation as have been adopted with success in 
other industries, There can be no doubt that if a satisfactory 
nomenclature for painters’ material could be devised, so that 
there could be no misunderstanding as to the quality and 
properties of any article, both manufacturers and consumers 
would benefit considerably. 

Mr. Lovibond’s unstinted labour towards this end. for 
many years past is too well recognised for there to be- any 


‘doubt as to the interest of the paper in question. All who take 


a practical interest in the matter, favourable or otherwise, are 
invited to be present at the meeting, and contribute. their 
views and suggestions. Invitation cards will be forwarded, on 
application to the Secretary, Noel Heaton, 11 Stonebridge 


‘Park, N.W. 


Tue Darlington workhouse is to be enlarged at a cost of 
over 3,0007. The additions will consist of new day rooms 
and dormitories, isolation accommodation and a bakehouse. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AN ADVERTISING COMPETITION. 


However true it may be that a good wine needs.no bush, it © 


is certainly not true nowadays that articles of commerce can 
be safely left to speak for themselves. If it is desired to 
win for them a very prominent position it is necessary that 
they should be in some degree pushed forward and a place 
forced for them among competitors. The same remark 
applies equally to men and things. But it is in business 
above all that judicious pushfulness is essential. This ad- 
vertising or self-advertising must, however, be carried out 
cleverly to obtain the best results. 
attract public attention towards his wares before he can 
sell them. As the public themselves are presumably best 
able to tell how this is to be achieved, it sometimes happens 
that an enterprising firm offers a reward for help on the 
subject. An instance of this recently occurred when 
Messrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons decided to offer three cash 
prizes amounting to 50]. for a phrase of not more than 
twelve words suitable for use in advertising their white 
enamel ‘‘ Endelline.’’ The sender of the phrase which, in 
their opinion,. was the best was to receive 30l.; the second 
and third in order of merit being awarded 151. and 51. respec- 
tively. The competition was open to everybody (employés 
of Messrs. Parsons excepted) without entrance fee or other 
restriction whatever. 

The competition has proved a complete success. It was 
only to be expected that after many hours and days spent in 
the composition of limericks, jaggles and similar intellectual 
feats the general average ability should be high. But Messrs. 
Parsons & Sons were able to select three. The first prize of 
301. has been awarded to Mr. Chas. Walter Stupart, 112 The 
Avenue, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, N.; the second prize of 
15. to Mr. Thos.. Robinson, 79 Rosegrove Lane, Burnley ; 
and the third prize of 51. to Miss B. Thompson, 35 Grand 
Parade, Cork. 

The winning phrases are to become household words 
through the medium of advertising. It remains to be seen if 
they rival in graphic: terseness the triumphant despatch 
sent many hundred years ago, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’’ 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Butter Witson, F.R.I.B.A., is delivering a series 
of lectures on the arts at the Leeds School of Art. 

Mr. B. T. Barsrorp has taken over from Messrs. George 
Newnes, Ltd., the remaining stock of Mr. Baillie-Scott’s 
volume ‘‘Houses and Gardens,’’ and has reduced the selling 
price from 1l. 11s. 6d. to 18s. net. 

Wuittey Sr. Heren’s Church, in the parish of Slaley, 
Hexhamshire, is about to be improved and_ renovated. 
Slaley Church was also recently improved by the removal of 
galleries, &c., under the supervision of Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
F.R.I.B.A., the Newcastle diocesan architect. 

THe Savoy Hotel, Strand, W.C., is to be enlarged and 
improved at an estimated cost of over 100,0001. The prin- 
cipal work will be the addition of two storeys facing the 
Thames Embankment and the erection of a banqueting 
room. 

Mr. F. J. Harrison, of Maer Hall, Staffordshire, and 
Mr. H. Harrison, of Liss, Hants, have given 15,0001. for the 
building and endowment of a church and parsonage for a 
new parish to be formed out of the parish of Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Mr. James WutTeHrAD, of Oldham, contractor, who died 
December 4, left estate valued at 22,5711. gross. The 
testator left 5001. to the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Marsden, towards the erection of a 
new tower, and 1001. each to his book-keeper and his mason. 

Tue London and North-Western Railway Company have 
had plans prepared for extensive alterations at their 
Nuneaton station. Part of the scheme is to take down the 
existing booking hall, offices, refreshment, parcel and 
waiting rooms, and build an entirely new block nearer the 
‘goods station. 

Mr. B. Tasperer, F.R.I.B.A., died on the 26th ult. at 
Alverstoke, Blackheath, at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was articled to Mr. Henry Goddard, of Leicester, and sub- 
sequently commenced practice in London in 1861. In 1870 
he was appointed district surveyor for Greenwich, and in 
1902 for Deptford East and Greenwich. He was a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, and served on the Board of 
Examiners of the R.I.B.A. for many years. He was a Past 
President of the District Surveyors’ Association, and for 
twelve years honorary secretary. 


The merchant has to ° 


Tue receiving day for architectural drawings intended for 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, 1910, has been fixed for 


Thursday-, March 24. Not more than three works may be 
sent by any one artist. Labels and forms can be obtained 
(during the month of March only) from the Academy. . Oil 
paintings are to be sent in on March 26.and March 29, and 
sculpture on Wednesday, March 30. 


Tue Liverpool Cathedral executive committee met on 
Monday. The auditors’ statement of accounts for the year 
showed the expenditure to amount to about 33,0001. The sum 
of 50,0001. is still required to complete the portion of the 
cathedral:in course of erection. Designs were submitted: for 
the Bishop’s seat in the Lady chapel, and also seats for the 
clergy, to cost 1301. each. Tenders were also submitted for 
the choir stalls for the Lady chapel at a cost of 4651. 


THE Wolverhampton and District Architectural Associa-— 
tion held their annual meeting in the Wolverhampton 
Library, Waterloo Road, last week. The following officers 
for the ensuing year were appointed:—Mr. Thomas H. 
Fleeming, president; Mr. J. Lavender, vice-president; Mr. 
A. W. Worrall, hon. treasurer; Messrs. F; T. Beck, W. 
Edwards and W. J. Oliver, members of the Council; and 
Mr. William J. H. Weller, hon. secretary. The President 
at the conclusion of the meeting delivered an address. 


Tue following makers of brass steam and water fittings 
have amalgamated :—Martineau, Beames & Madeley, Ltd., 
Birmingham ; Gaukrodger, Sykes & Roberts, Ltd., Halifax; 
Newman, Hindes & Co., Ltd., Woodchester; and. J. Storey 
& Sons, Ltd., Manchester. The. combination will trade 
under the style of the United Brassfounders’ Engineers, 
Ltd., and its headquarters will be at Tower Buildings, Liver- 
pool. The object is to enable the different firms to specialise 
on certain branches and to improve. their. works organisa- 
tion so as to meet foreign competition. There is no intention 
to raise prices, but merely to produce at. the lowest possible 
figure and to fix prices accordingly. a. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Liverpool Diocesan Church 
Building Society it was stated that halls and institutes were 
projected at Seaforth; Christ Church, Kensington; Christ 
Church, Bootle; St. Paul, Widnes; St. Andrew, Litherland; 
St. Catherine, Wigan; Newburgh; St. Augustine, Liver- 
pool; St. John the Evangelist, Breck Road; St. Mary, 
Wavertree; and St. Anne, Stanley.. New churches are 
also about to be commenced at Orrell, Litherland, and in the © 
Hampstead Road for the Welsh; at Abram, at Whelley, and — 
Hoscar; and the Church of Holy Trinity, Wavertree, is to. 
be enlarged and partially rebuilt. 


Tux Durham County Council have adopted the principle 
that the proposed training college buildings should be in 
separate blocks as follows:—A. Education block, including 
assembly hall, lecture and other rooms devoted entirely to 
educational purposes. B. Hostel accommodation for 120° 
women students arranged either in three houses for forty 
students each, or in four houses of thirty each, whichever 
may be found by the architect to be most economical and 
convenient in planning. C. Dining hall, kitchens and 
housekeeper’s apartments. D. Gymnasium, &c. E. Sana- 
torilum. F. Laundry. G. Lodge and entrance gates—and 
that the hostels be planned on the ‘“‘ study bedroom ”’ system. 
The County Education architect has been requested to pre- 
pare the plans for the proposed college, and arrangements 


are being made to provide him with additional temporary 
assistance for the purpose. 


Mr. W. Erskine, the acting first secretary of the British 
Embassy at Rome, in a report on the foreign trade of Italy 
says that the international depression of trade has pressed 
less severely upon the iron and steel industry in Italy than 
elsewhere, and is partly due to the support afforded by the 
Government, whose policy it is to place as many as possible of 
their orders with local factories. The principal hope for the 
manufacturing industries of Italy in the future lies in the 
development—at present almost in its infancy—of the 
immense hydraulic resources of the Alps and Apennines. 
Should the problem of utilising the magnificent stores of 
energy with which nature has endowed this country be attacked 
with enterprise and science, the cost of production would be 
enormously reduced, and there should be nothing to prevent 
her competing on favourable terms in the markets of the 
world. So long as her manufacturers. have to depend upon 
imported coal for their source of energy they can hope to do 
little more than cater for the home market with the aid of a. 
high protective tariff. 
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THE WARMING AND VENTILATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND FACTORIES.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 
By T. W. Atpwinck1z, F.R.1.B.A. 


Warming. 

WueEN we come to deal with the methods adopted for 
warming buildings, we find that these will vary with the 
system of ventilation. With the simplest form of natural 
ventilation we have the open fire, that extravagant, much 
abused, but really cheerful and healthful method. For the 
rooms only in a public building they are still the most com- 
fortable and wholesome form of warming, and form excel- 
lent extraction ventilators, provided always that there are 
suitable air inlets, such as ‘fobin’s tubes or partially open 
windows. No system of artificial or mechanical warming 
and ventilation will ever be as wholesome and comfortable 
for such a purpose. This refers to single rooms and offices, 
and not large general offices, where a good number of persons 
are congregated, and where open fireplaces would be incon- 
-venient and out of place. 

Leaving the subject of open fireplaces we come to artificial 
warming, and the first is direct heating by hot-water or 
steam radiators, which in some systems of natural ventilation 
take the place of open fireplaces. Great improvements have 
in the past few years been made in the various types of 
radiators, most of the improvements emanating from 
America; the heating surfaces have been better designed and 
their efficiency thereby increased. ‘Whenever possible the 
radiators should be placed against an external wall, so that 
an air channel can be formed at the back, and in all cases, 
whether against an inner or outer wall, a baffle should be 
fixed to the wall immediately above the radiator to prevent 
the deposit of blacks and dust upon the wall above, caused 
by the convection air currents set up. Swinging radiators 
are very convenient for access to the wall for cleaning pur- 
poses, but these are somewhat costly.. They should, however, 
always be used for hospital work. It is preferable in all 
cases for the radiator to stand on wall brackets and not on 
feet, so as to leave the floor clear for cleansing purposes. 
The inlet and outlet branches to and fromthe radiator should 
each have a valve, in order that any radiator can be removed 
without disturbing the general circulation. 

Exposed or ‘‘direct’’ radiators heat both by radiation 
and convection, but principally by the latter, and the effi- 
ciency of the heating surface is considerably increased by 
fresh air currents passing across them. The freer the cir- 
culation of air round the surfaces of the radiator the higher 
is the efficiency, and for this reason low radiators are more 
effective than high ones, and single-column radiators than 
those with two or three columns. There should therefore be 
a good air space between the loops. Ribs or other like ex- 
tensions of the heating surfaces are of little value, at all 
events in hot-water radiators. It is necessary to paint 
radiators, and it has been found that bright and glossy 
paints reduce the amount of radiation, and that a dull, dark 
paint is preferable. The colour or brightness of the paint 
does not, however, affect the convected heat. The best posi- 
tion for a direct radiator is under a window, as being the 
part of the room with the most cold currents of air. 

When radiators are used in connection with authorised 
inlets in an extraction system of ventilation, the incoming 
air is generally required to have an upward current. It is 
not a good arrangement to enclose these radiators in iron 
cases, as there are difficulties in cleaning the interior. It 
will be sufficient if removable baffles are fitted to the front of 
the radiator for about two-thirds of its height. This will 
give the requisite direction of the air. 

Wherever radiators are used, whether for direct or in- 
direct heating, the temperature should not exceed 150°, for 
the reasons already given. 

When the warming is in connection with the plenum 
system, it is not desirable in many cases to make the in- 
coming air the sole source of means of warming, as in most 
cases this would necessitate undue heating of the air. It is 
preferable to admit the air at a temperature not exceeding 
10° or 15° above the required temperature of the room, and 
to supplement.this by direct heating by means of radiators. 

As to the medium to be used for creating the required 
temperature in the radiators, pipes or batteries, we have 
live steam, exhaust steam and hot water. High-pressure 


* A paper read before the Association of Engineers in-Charge 
on January 12. 


steam is a costly medium, as its latent heat is less than that 
of low-pressure steam, and the latter is therefore more 
generally used. When exhaust steam is available this is 
still more economical, as it is to some extent frequently a 
waste product, but this is only available when there is steam 


“power of some kind on the premises. There are two systems 


of hot-water heating, viz. high pressure and low pressure. 
The high-pressure system, commonly called Perkin’s system, 
is a sealed circulating apparatus, in which the water is 
heated to a temperature of 350°, with a pressure of 145 lb. 
on the square inch. Small pipes are necessarily used. It is 
a convenient method of heating in some cases, but from our 
point of view the high temperature of the heating surfaces is 
a fatal defect. This system is not very generally used in 
these days. Low-pressure hot-water gravity circulation is 
very simple and effective, as it supplies its own motive power 
for the purpose of circulation, and low temperatures can be 
obtained for the heating surfa¢es. Low-pressure hot-water 
gravity circulation is of two kinds, the one-pipe and the two- 
pipe systems. As its name indicates, the two-pipe system 
has a flow and return in separate pipes to each circulation, 
the branch inlet to the radiator leading from the flow pipe, 
and the outlet leading to the return pipe. In the one-pipe 
system the inlet and outlet branches from the radiators lead 
from the same pipe, which is a flow pipe so long as it is 
feeding the radiators, after which it returns to the boiler. 
This system is by far the simplest and most effective, and is 
free from the danger of short circuiting to which the two-pipe 
system is very liable. As, however, in the one-pipe system, 
the hot water having done duty in the radiator, returns 
somewhat cooler to the same flow pipe (and the radiators 
may be numerous), the tendency is for the water in the flow 
pipe to become a little cooler, and to meet this difficulty the 
heating surfaces of the further radiators should be propor- 


- tionately increased. 


Where there are several floors to a building there should 
be a separate circulation to each floor leading from two large 
drums, one for the flow and one for the return, these drums 
being in circulation with the boiler. A valve placed on each 
flow pipe close to the drum will admit of the necessary 
regulation of flow, so that one floor shall not get a better 
circulation than another. In all gravity circulations great 
care must be taken in the matter of air pipes, otherwise 
trouble may ensue. The overhead or drop system is prac- 
tically the one-pipe system with descending instead of ascend- 
ing branches. It is useful in many positions where the other 
systems would be unsuitable. 

Whatever the system of circulating adopted, one matter 
should be borne in mind, viz. that any circulating or branch 
pipe which is not doing duty, either by radiation or convec- 
tion, should be coated with a good non-conducting composi- 
tion, so as to prevent loss of heat. 

To surmount the difficulties arising to the circulation 
from dips and other obstacles, and for other good reasons, 
several ingenious apparatuses have been designed to force 
the circulation, three of which I will describe. In these 
cases pipes of smaller diameter can be used. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered that these generally require 
motive power of some kind, to be represented by steam power 
or electric motors, and that this has to be paid for in annual 
vost. 

In the pulsial system the hot water is circulated com- 
pulsorily in continuous pulsations ; the water in an ordinary 
water boiler being brought to boiling point, and rising in a 
pipe taken from a boiler is converted into steam, which is 
used for displacing a body of water in two cylindrical vessels, 
forming part of the apparatus, and placed in a certain rela- 
tionship to the supply tank. An arrangement of ‘‘ syphon”’ 
pipe in one displacer is used as a cut-off for the steam in 
such a manner as to cause alternative displacement of water, 
condensation of steam and consequent refilling of the dis- 
placers with water. The whole of the circulating pipes, 
radiators, boiler and pulsial displacers form one connected 
open-bore system, under atmospheric pressure. No sunk 
boiler-room is required, and pipes of small diameter are 
used. The apparatus is noiseless, and admits of any desired 
temperature of the circulating water being regulated, from a 
low temperature to a high one. It will be noted that no 
independent steam supply is required, the steam used being 
generated in the apparatus itself. 

The cable system is automatic, using very small pipes, 


and is a self-contained system without pumps, working with 


a boiler pressure as low as 14 lb., or with exhaust steam only. 
The most important part of the apparatus is. a thermo- 
syphoniser, in which condensation of the steam causes a 
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powerful suction on the return pipe, which draws the water 
round the system at a high velocity. The boiler can be 
placed at any level, provided it is at a certain minimum 
distance below the expansion tank, and basement excavation 
can be thus avoided. The circulating pipes—flow and return 
—can be run from the apparatus in any direction up or down 
and at any desired level. The temperature of the circulating 
water is automatically regulated. . 

The turbo system consists of a turbo accelerator, driven 
by an electric motor, taking 4 h.p. for the small and 4 h.p. 


for all but the larger sizes. It is practically a forced circula-_ 


tion, and thus independent of levels and of dips and other 
obstacles, and admits of the circulating pipes being small. 
It can be easily adapted to existing circulations. 

There is also the ordinary system of forced circulation, 
suitable for large hospitals and other institutions where 
there are several detached buildings on the site. For this 
purpose there is a central heating chamber, preferably close 
to the boiler-house, in which the water is heated in large 
steam heaters, from whence it is pumped along circulating 
pipes in subways, at a velocity of from 3 to 4 feet per second, 
to the several buildings, with branch gravity circulations 
into each building. These forced circulations can with 
advantage be arranged in the method of ring mains—i.e., 
two pipes running round the group of buildings and thus 
forming a ring, each pipe starting from the heater. and 
going in the opposite direction, and then returning to the 
heater. Each circulation starts as a flow pipe, and runs 
as such for half the journey, when it becomes a return pipe. 
Thus a fair equality of flow temperature is maintained 
throughout the ring. But there is another great advantage 
arising out of this arrangement. The two rings are con- 
nected by cross pieces and three-way. valves, so that any part 
of the system can be shut down for repairs, leaving the whole 
of the remainder of the system in circulation. Care must be 
taken to provide a sufficient number of expansion joints in 
these mains. Exhaust steam from the pumps and engines is 
used in the heaters, supplemented as may be necessary by 
low-pressure live steam. It is prudent to have a spare heater 
and the pumps in duplicate. This arrangement of a central 
heater chamber is much more convenient than having steam 
neaters in each building, and saves labour on the part of the 
staff. I wish to emphasise the importance of having the 
circulating pumps of ample size, in order that the circulation 
may be efficient without forcing the pumps. This has not 
always been done with these installations. This question of 
a comfortable margin of power equally applies to all other 
parts of a heating apparatus, whether boilers, circulating 
pipes or heating surfaces. 

As regards steam heating I may mention the Webster 
vacuum system and the Nuvacuumette system, both of which 
deal primarily with exhaust steam. 

The Webster vacuum system uses exhaust steam, supple- 
mented as occasion may require by live steam. The exhaust 
pipe from the engine passes through an oil-separator, and 
is carried through a system of distributing mains to the 
several radiators, which system can be upward or downward, 
according to the nature of the building. Each radiator has 
two valves, the outlet or return end of the radiator having 
an automatic valve designed to pervent the escape of steam 
into the return main, while freely permitting the discharge 
of air and water thereto. The return mains lead to a 
vacuum pump, having first passed through a suction strainer 
and condenser head for removing any chips or scale that 
might otherwise enter the pump. The vacuum pump dis- 
charges to an air-separating tank, from which the water 
passes through a sealed discharge pipe to the feed pump. 
The speed of the vacuum pump is automatically controlled 
by a vacuum governor, which can be set to maintain any 
degree of vacuum in the return mains. Low-pressure live 
steam can also be used with this apparatus. 

The Nuvacuumette system is upon somewhat similar lines, 
but with one important difference. The automatic valves 
controlling the steam supply to the radiators are placed on 
the inlets, but the return or condense outlets from the 
radiators have no valve and are open to the condense main. 
Thus the vacuum in the condense main extends into the 
radiators, the radiators being under the same absolute pres- 
Sure as the condense main. . By this arrangement the tem- 
perature of the radiator can be regulated by the vacuum 
maintained. With the usual vacuum of 10 inches the tem- 
perature of the steam would be 193°, and this can be lowered 
to 170° by Increasing the vacuum:to 18 inches. Thus. a fairly 
low temperature can be obtained for the heating surfaces 
although not so low as in hot water apparatus. 


There are many public buildings where no-steam is re- 
quired for any other purpose, and in such cases hot-water 
heating is preferable, as a hot-water circulating boiler re- 
quires very little attention, whereas steam boilers require the 
skilled attention of an engineer. 

On the other hand, in the case of -factories where there 
will be a good deal of steam-driven machinery, the heating 
medium will generally be steam, as there will be a large 
quantity of exhaust steam available, for which in many 
cases there. would be no other use. In the case of one-storey 
factories with roofs on the factory or saw-tooth system, the 
heating is effected by steam pipes running just below the 
springing of the roof. This prevents undue cooling of the air 
by the open roof and glass. ‘a ak 

In calculating the necessary amount of heating ‘surface 
in batteries, radiators or pipes regard must be had to, and 
allowance must be made for, not only the amount of in- 
coming air which has to be warmed, but also to the loss of 
heat from walls, windows, ceilings, floors or open roofs; and 
a further allowance must be made for exposed positions and 
a northern aspect. Allowance must also be made in those 
cases where the heating apparatus is closed down during the 
night, during which period the external walls will have 
cooled down. The loss of heat from these sources is con- 
siderable, and in some cases amounts to almost as many units © 
of heat as are required for the purpose of warming the whole _ 
of the incoming air. eae 5 

It is essential that the amount of heating surface should 

be such that the building can be quickly’ warmed in the 
morning, not only for convenience, but as a matter of 
economy in fuel. It is cheaper to get the heat up in a 
building in a short time than to have to continue the process 
for three or four hours. 
' In conclusion, I have to point out that the cost of working 
ventilation and warming apparatus should be considered 
when they are designed, so as to avoid undue expenditure of 
power in mechanical ventilation and excessive consumption 
of fuel in connection with warming apparatus, the latter 
being a matter of the utmost importance. ; 

At the meeting of the Association of Engineers-in-Charge, 
on Wednesday, January 12, the following discussion on Mr. 
Aldwinckle’s paper took place. The President (Professor 
Henry Adams) said his definition of a successful system was 
one about which no complaints were made, but he had not en- 
countered that system yet. The judge at the Hull County 
Court had caused some sensation. recently by sending for a 
pole and breaking the windows in order to improve the venti- » 
lation, for which he was censured by the Corporation property 
committee. Similar feelings were being expressed about the 
ventilation of the Central Criminal Court in London, 
although something like 40,0007. had been spent upon 
the ventilation system there. The members had _ in- 
spected this apparatus, and there was every appearance that 
the Plenum system had been efficiently installed. Dr. Parkes, 
the founder of the Parkes Museum, had said that ventilation 
required the study of a lifetime, and he was certainly right. 
Steam heating, which had been referred to, had the dis- 
advantage of charring the organic particles in the air, but 
it also had the great advantage of containing a large amount 
of latent heat, which was converted into sensible heat when 
the steam condensed. It might not be generally known that 
if a certain quantity of water required 1,000 ‘heat units to 
raise it from freezing to boiling point, it required 5,359 addi- 
tional units to evaporate it, and it was this latter quantity 
which was given off when the steam condensed. With regard 
to the Perkin system, he believed the original experiments 
were carried as high as 1,000 lbs. to the square’ inch. ; 

Mr. H. Capsey did not agree with the author’s ideal for 
the heating and ventilation of a hospital ward. He would 
prefer to regard the fireplaces as an alternative means to 
obtaining warmth with hot water. He deprecated the 
attempt to work a. hot water medium and fires together: 
Under such a combination, provision was made to abstract 
the vitiated air as near the ceiling as possible, whilst the 
fireplaces were doing the same thing on the floor level. Con- 
sequently, opposition was set up to the passage of the vitiated 
air rather than direction being given to it. On the other 
hand with such a dual arrangement, the fire places might have 
the effect of diffusing the heated air and prevent short cir- 
cuiting to the window sashes above, if radiators were placed 
underneath the windows and ventilators placed above.’ The 
author had not referred to pipes as compared with radiators 
for the heating medium, although pipes were generally con- 
sidered to give a more equal diffusion of the heat- The 
question of inlets and outlets for the air was an important 
one. He favoured the louvre type of ventilator, and recom- 
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mended them ‘being turnedupwards.: .Where it could. be 
arranged, he thought a baffle plate should be fitted in front 
of the opening on two sides only, an inch from the wall, as 
this tended to direct the air over the heated medium, especially 
if the latter be represented by pipes. Where particularly 
large apartments were being heated from a fire or boiler, he 
thought it was advisable to have independent flow and return 
mains, if only to avoid throttling down which was usually 
necessary when there were many branches with varying levels 
connected to the same main. Throttling down very often 
impaired. the efficiency of the whole system owing to the 
absence of that rapidity of circulation which was essential 
in obtaining an even temperature. Another matter which 
was often overlooked was the necessity for having all branches, 
&c., properly covered with a view to getting the maximum 
amount of heat where it was required. In this way a large 
amount of radiation where it was not required was prevented. 

Mr. J. A. Dargue (Messrs. Dargue & Griffiths, Liver- 
pool) said his firm was the first to instal the Pulsial system 
on-a large scale. This system was a positive one, and had the 
advantage of being able to be regulated. It would also carry 
practically any distance. In one installation there were six 
circulation mains, each one mile long, and exhaust steam, 
supplemented by live steam, was used. The hot water left at 
about 200° and returned at about 173°. The temperature at 
the extreme end of the circulation was 62°. 

Mr. A. HE. Wheeler (Messrs. Z. Berry & Co., Westminster) 
was pleased to see that the author had struck a different note 
in his paper to previous papers on this subject. He treated 
more of ventilation than of heating. He maintained that 
their first object should be to supply the air, and then take 
means to heat it to a comfortable temperature in winter. The 
practice had arisen in the heating profession to lay-off the 
heating surface as having some proportion to the cube of the 
building, but it did nothing of the kind. If this practice 
were followed, it meant that in a place like.a picture gallery 
there was an enormous amount of cubic space and very few 
people, whereas in a church there would be less heating sur- 
face than was required. He disagreed with the author in his 
advocacy of open fires. The paper spoke of them as being 

healthful, but overlooked the enormous amount of dirt which 
they created. Further, when Mr. D. K. Clarke was making 
experiments for the smoke prevention committee, he found 
that with an open stove. 43 per cent. of the heat. was 
wasted, whereas with a closed stove, which corresponded with 
a boiler, only 24 per cent. of the heat was wasted. It was said 
that radiator systems were stuffy. But why was this? It 
was because of the absurd practice of installing radiators in 
rooms which were made as air-tight as possible without any 
satisfactory arrangements for allowing the polluted air to 
get away. A chimney was an efficient ventilator, and with 
a radiator in front, it formed a Plenum system. 

Mr. Coleman asked for the result of experiences with 
spraying water upon air. He drew attention to the difference 
between moist atmosphere and dry atmosphere, and to the 
need for regulation in admitting air according to the climatic 
conditions. Sixty degrees with moist air was more uncom- 
fortable than 70° with dry air. He would also like to know 
whether any difficulty had been experienced in closing down 
certain radiators under pressure without shutting off the 
main valve and reducing the pressure in the whole system. 
Did the shutting off of radiators under pressure produce a 
hammering? He also asked what was the real difference be- 
tween.a turbo and a forced system: ° 

Mr. Scott hoped that open fires in hospitals would not be 
done away with. as in his opinion the cheerfulness which they 
imparted to the patients was as beneficial to them as a large 
proportion of their medicine, &c. With regard to the limit 


of height at which to fix heating pipes,.he said that in one 


instance he fixed them 8 feet above the floor level, and others 
on the floor level, and connected them every 10 feet by vertical 
pipes. It was in a workroom 30 feet by 40 feet, and in spite 
of the doors always being opened, there were no draughts. 

_ Mr. H. C. Adams said the Board of Trade had recently 
issued a report concerning the explosion of the heating tubes 
at Barton’s Home, Suffolk, last year. This was a Perkin 
system which had been in use for twenty-two years, and had 


been inspected three times every year in addition to being 
tested once a year tol ton pressure. The pipe burst and killed, 


a child, but the Board of Trade could give no reason why it 
should have done so. 
iron was subject to corrosion, perhaps they had become blocked 
up. The Plenum system was installed some years ago in the 
Birmingham General Hospital, and this was one of the 
earliest installations on that system. Very elaborate means 
were introduced for adding moisture to the air, and he had not 


They were small pipes, and as wrought; 
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heard of any complaints that this had been unsatisfactory. 
He thought more attention should be given to the ventilation 
of domestic buildings, offices and small workshops. Natural 
ventilation was possible with such buildings in the country, 
but’ in the London atmosphere it was almost impossible. 
Mr. A. E. Penn drew attention to the fact that electric 
heating and ventilating had not been mentioned in the paper. 
In the case of the Bath Club they did for 61. what originally 


_cost more by steam. When electric supply companies took the 


matter up more seriously he thought electricity would prove 
a strong competitor with steam. 

Mr. Maclean thought the reason why the Plenum system 
sometimes failed was that it was not properly looked after. 
This system admittedly required considerable attention, and 
if they desired fresh air then it was worth the extra trouble. 
With regard to eléctricity, Professor Carpenter had calculated 
that it cost from twenty to twenty-eight times as much as 
steam. 

Mr. F. Broadbent, as a consulting electrical engineer, 
somewhat ridiculed the last statement. Station costs were 
being rapidly reduced, and in many cases were now below one 
penny per unit, and he had not the slightest doubt that 
electricity would soon prove a serious competitor with steam 
and gas. 

Mr. Waldron mentioned the use of a steam jet for forcing 
hot water through pipes. This required no moving machinery, 
the whole of the hot steam being held in the water. With 
regard to forced circulation by means of pumps, they should 


not forget that pumps worked slowly. If the pump was not 


fully large enough for the work, then above a certain speed 
knocking occurred which would.be transmitted a tremendous 
distance through the water in-the pipes. He had found 
centrifugal pumps more satisfactory. This, like the steam jet 
system which he had mentioned, was noiseless. He concluded 
by mentioning a Leeds hospital where the engineer in charge 
varied the quantity of air admitted according to the climatic 
conditions, with very satisfactory results. 

The author having briefly replied, a hearty vote of thanks 
to him closed the meeting. 


THE TIMBER TRADE IN 1909. 


Messrs. Foy, Morean & Co. state in their annual wood 
report that from a statistical point of view the past. year 
bears a close resemblance to its predecessor. The importa- 
tion of sawn and planed wood goods into the United 


_ Kingdom has again been on a much reduced scale, although 


slightly larger than in 1908, while, on the other hand, the 
consumption, estimated by the usually accepted standards, 
has continued at the same low level to which it had been 
reduced in the previous year. Previous records show that 
recourse must be had to the year 1895 to find any parallel to 
either of the last two years in respect of the smallness of 
both import and consumption. In fact, the great development 
in the wood business which marked the years 1898 to 1903 
has been slowly contracting since then, and the volume of 
trade has followed a descending scale which for the time 
being puts business back to the footing of 1895. 

It will be seen that the import for the past year, although 
some 70,000 standards in excess of 1908, marks a decline of 
about 80,000 standards on the figures for 1907, and 300,000 
standards on the figures for 1906. Yet despite the reduction 
in the demand from this country which these figures indi- 
cate, a steady advance in the average cost, due partly to the 
rising cost of production and partly to the increasing com- 
petition from the foreign markets, can be traced for some 
years past, although to some extent disguised by the growing 
tendency to introduce smaller sizes and inferior qualities in 
mitigation of-rising prices. The opinion was for some time 
widely held that the import must fall considerably behind 
even that of the previous year, owing to the admittedly large 
deficiency in the early supplies from Sweden and Finland, 
and the subsequent cessation of production through the strike 
and lock-out in Sweden. The Board of Trade returns down 
to the end of July gave strong support to this belief by dis- 
closing a considerable shortage in supplies to that point, but 
during August and September heavy shipments from Russia 
practically cleared the previous deficiency, and the growing 


. anxiety of the importers to replenish stocks before the close 


of the navigation led to an increase of supplies during 
November, which more than accounts for the slight aggre- 
gate excess of the whole year. Russia’s contribution con- 
tinues to sweH—in 1907 it was 37 per cent., in 1908, 42 per 
cent. and is now 46 per cent. of the total import, while the 
net increase of about 90,000 standards from Russia during 
the past year, has proved more than sufficient to counter. 
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balance the shortage from Sweden consequent upon the pro- 
longed labour troubles. It will be found that during the 
past year the Russian supplies have exceeded the average of 
the previous five years by 19 per cent., whereas from all other 
sources a steady decline is-shown, including Sweden with 
30 per cent., Norway with 20 per cent., and Canada with 
12 per cent. below a similar average in the past. 

The fluctuations in the import returns at the various out- 
ports have been less pronounced than in the previous year, 
probably because the depression affecting special branches of 
trade had been fully discounted already. The Irish ports 
have all taken larger supplies, as might have been expected 
in order to compensate for the shortage recorded in 1908. 
On the other hand the Bristol Channel ports, which made 
little or no reduction in the previous year, now show a 
diminution of about 10 per cent. London has increased its 
import by about 5 per cent., while the remaining ports of the 
United Kingdom would appear to have been satisfied with 
the reduced scale of supply established in the previous year, 
there being fewer instances of variation in an upward than 
in a downward direction. 

The result of the past year’s trading must have been on 
the whole profitable to all sections of the trade, whether 
shippers, importers, or dealers, although the last have not 
perhaps benefited to the same degree as the former classes 
owing to the double drawback they have had to fight 
against—the abnormal slackness of demand in combination 
with no slight difficulty in procuring supplies, which were 
often insufficient and nearly always dearer when wanted. 
The business done in the past year, although confined within 
narrower limits than formerly, has been on a thoroughly 
sound basis, with a remarkable absence of bad debts, and is 
thus a welcome contrast to the series of years of unprofitable 
trading, culminating in the misfortunes of 1907-8, which 
had brought merchants in this country almost to the point of 
despair. The most hopeful feature at present is the check 
which has been brought about in the paralysing drop in the 
consumption of wood in this country. For five or six years 
previously the curve of demand has persistently declined as 
the great outlets for wood have been closed in succession, first 
in consequence of the great depression in the building trade, 
and later through the stagnation in the shipbuilding, 
engineering, cotton and export trades. Throughout this 
period the problem has always been to accommodate the 
importation to the altered conditions, and the explanation 
of the unprofitable nature of business in recent years must 
be sought mainly in the difficulties of this adjustment, even 
aiter making allowance for the increased competition which 
ensues when orders grow fewer or smaller. The volume of 
the import during the past year would seem to give no open- 
ing for criticism from this point of view. On the other hand, 
with regard to consumption, the trade has doubtless seen the 
worst, and may now expect to participate in the revival 
which is so confidently foreshadowed in many quarters, 
although the building trade is proverbially slow to follow the 
movements in general trade. 

The wholesale market opened last January with prices 
already determined through the large transactions previously 
concluded with Continental buyers. Another important 
factor was the admitted shortage in F.C.W. stocks, estimated 
in Sweden at 100,000 standards and in Finland at 35,000 
standards. So that, notwithstanding the depressed outlook, 
the importers found themselves forced to follow their foreign 
competitors in order to secure an adequate proportion of the 
early shipments which the depleted condition of stocks in this 
country rendered necessary. In adopting this policy at the 
outset the importers took the right course, and have found 
their ultimate reward in the continued upward movement of 
local prices to meet the higher cost of the 
they came along. This has been quite a feature of the year’s 
business. The effect:of the sales 
February was to establish the market for a certainty. By 
this time the Swedes had cleared 40 per cent. of their new 
production, while’ the Russians, 


were even more successful and disposed of more than half, a 
result 


many, where, in fact, the rise in prices h 


engineered) continued to be 


nt to extend opera- 
proving such a difficult matter in the de- 
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pressed condition of trade to raise spot prices to the level of 
the new import cost, even though stocks had been mean- — 
while reduced to perhaps the lowest level known in recent | 
times. Some slight stimulus to trade was derived from the — 
demand for rebuilding at Messina. At the beginning of 
May the position was recognised as having greatly improved, 


stocks everywhere being depleted to a point previously un- | 
known, while prices strengthened considerably in consequence _ 
of the report that ‘‘ open water ’’ would be three weeks later | 


than usual. Consequently, by the time the new supplies 
reached this country local prices were already showing a 
margin of profit on import cost. The period between Easter 
and Whitsuntide thus served to consolidate prices and to 


entirely remove any misgivings as to a possible collapse in | 


prices which the stagnation in March had encouraged. 
Early June witnessed the diffusion of a feeling of quiet 
optimism under which any balances or supplementary 
specifications, especially of White Sea stocks, were easily 
disposed of. 
sought after, some important re-sales being effected. From 


Midsummer onwards the trend of prices was continually | 


upwards as the reality of the shortage in supplies became 
more and more evident, the effect being moreover heightened — 
through the delay in getting delivery owing to the late open- 
ing of the navigation. Those merchants who, influene 
mainly by the conditions regulating production, bough 
freely in January, now found their reward in the profitabl 
opening afforded by the market at this juncture; while thos 


who refrained from buying, influenced solely by the shrinkage _ 


in retail trade which seemed for a. time to find even fuller 
confirmation during the depression in March-April, experi- 
enced afterwards very great difficulty in procuring sufficient 
stock for their ordinary trade requirements. During July 
prices of deals and battens rose from 10s. to 15s. per 
standard. 

The months of August and September will be memorable 
on account of the strike and lock-out in Sweden, which led 
to a practical cessation of production in that country for 
seven or eight weeks. The effects of the strike must dominate 
the market and inevitably involve an increased cost in wood 
supphes for a long time to come. Whatever immediate ad- 
vantage may have accrued to stockholders here and abroad 
from the fillip thus given to prices in the present and near 
future, there must remain the detriment caused by an 
inflated cost at a time when trade, if it is to revive, needs 
fostering by supplies which are cheap and easily procurable. 
Scarcely any attempt was made by the importers to cover 


their requirements during August, the effect of the labour — 


troubles being then only dimly realised, but: during Sep- 
tember a large business was done greatly to the advantage of 
Russian and Finnish shippers, who were enabled to clear 
their autumn stocks with a facility previously unexperi- 
enced. Since the strike Swedish shippers have had no great 
quantity to sell, being mainly occupied in the fulfilment of 
old contracts, and the ground was thus left free for the Rus- 
sian shippers to dispose of any balances that remained. 


Tue thirty-eighth annual general meeting, of the Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and District Building Trades Association was 
held in the Building Trades’ Exchange, 61 Lothian Road, 
on the 27th ult. 
in moving the adoption of the report, referred to the con- | 
tinued dulness in the building trade, but thought that the 
general indications were that an improvement could: be ex- 
pected in the course of the present year. The Association 
was never in a better position, either numerically or 
financially, since its institution, 'The following office-bearers — 
were elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. David 
Wilsons Jub. vice-presidents, Messrs. J. Crowe, J. Dennis 
and 8. Slater ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. James Cameron, 
61 Lothian Road. 


Tue Glasgow Town Council at their last meeting con- 
sidered. a letter from the Secretary of the Scottish Exhibi- 
tion, 1911, enclosing a plan of the proposed Industrial Hall. 
It had been suggested that this building might be so con- 
structed that it could be used as a permanent structure after 
the exhibition was closed, as there was a great want of hall 
accommodation. for motor:and other exhibitions in the city. 
The architect estimated that the building for the exhibition 
woul dcost about 14,000/., but could be erected as a permanent 
structure for 25,0001. 
building and hand it over to the Corporation if the latter 
will pay the difference. The letter was submitted to the 
parks and finance committees. 


Deal sizes in the lower qualities were much 


Mr. David Wilson, J.P., vice-president, — 


The executive are willing to erect the ~ 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this vournal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
‘““The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, kc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burytu.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 


LrEps.—March 1.--The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 100/., 50/., and 25/. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Marcu 1.—A committee of glazed brick manufacturers 
invite designs for works to be executed in glazed brickwork, 
also essays as to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. Premiums of 100 gns., 50 gns., and 25 gns. 
awarded to designs and essays jointly. Mr. Max Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. Apply to Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
142 Liverpool Road South, Southport. 


PETERBOROUGH.—The local education authority invite 
competitive designs for erection of a secondary school at 
Peterborough to accommodate 250 scholars, but allowing for 
enlargement so as to accommodate 300 scholars. Mr. Walter 


’ J. Deacon, clerk to the Authority, Cross Street, Peter- 


borough. 


Suerrretp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351.” Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.1I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Apply before Feb. 10 to Mr. J. W. Nicholls, 
secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


14 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.6. : 


i Telegrams: ‘' Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
London, 


Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.¥’ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and rectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
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To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


EF... STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, *’ Tribrach, London.” 


Wy. 


Brent Steel Selfcorined | 
(enxRoon: )rricefirinas 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
GOUBLE ACKON DOOR FIVoT 
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British Traders’ Association. 


ror the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
&@ Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
‘ANVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
WATER fer Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. 


Complete installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 
Telegrams rateginice: London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones: | 3545 London Wall. 


HEATIN 


el. No.: 2141. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. 


VINCENT ROBERTS & MARR 


Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Particulars on application. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liny), 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey-~- many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


SILVER 


LAKE SASH LINE 


The Best is 
the Cheapest 


The Original Solid 
Braided Sash Line 


Made in all sizes from best 
selected stock. Standard 
for 40 years. Guaranteed 
in every particular. Will 
outwear any other ordin- 
ary Sash Line. Specified 
by the best Architects and 
Builders. q Write for 
prices and samples to 


Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO. 
11-12 Great Tower Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


For Index to Advertisements, 


‘see page 22 of Supplement. 


GUELPH TILES. 


Our Latest Production. 

Artistic Colour and Surface. 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Fine 
For 


| J.&W. WADE&CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON. APPLICATION. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BAGKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


In Operation at Eastbourne, 


Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, 


Manufacturers—HUCGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 


The ONLY Perfect $ 


HONE'S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


ystem for Sewering Town Areas, 


Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henle 


Residences, Public Buildings. _ 
y-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth. 
Moscow, and numerous other places. 


16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Brextncron._-Feb. 12.—For the erection of cottage and 
farm buildings at Benington, Lincs. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
BE. J. A. Christie, land agent, Market Place, Boston. 

Brxerry.—Feb. 18.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following :— 
Bingley: Wilsden provided school, alterations and additions 
<builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer and painter). 
The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 
il. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Brrmincuam.—Feb. 18.—For erection of Hockley Hill 
ranch post office. Mr. J. Tosh, H.M. Office of Works, 
General Post Office, Birmingham. 

Burswortuh (NorrHants).—Feb. 15.—For erection of a 
public elementary school and teacher’s house. Send in names 
by February 15 to Messrs. Brown & Mayor, architects, 
80 Abington Street, Northampton. ‘ 

Bocxrnc.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a new boiler house, 
sorting room, and other alterations to the existing laundry 
and kitchen at the Union workhouse, Bocking, Essex, for 
the Guardians of Braintree Union. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, Colchester. 

BraprieLp.—Feb. 18.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following :— 
Bradfield, Loxley New School: builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and painter. The Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Braprorp.—Feb. 12.—For various works required in new 
conveniences and alterations to class rooms at the following 
schools, for the Corporation, viz. :—(1) Bowling Back Lane 
school, (2) Ryan Street school, and (3) Wapping Road 
school. Mr. Reginald.G. Kirkby, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., city 
architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Buxton.—For alterations to Brunswick House, Hard- 
wick Square. Mr. G. E. Garlick, architect and surveyor, 
Quadrant Chambers, Buxton. 

CaNnTERBURY.—For the execution of works in connection 
with the extension of fire mains, new fire pumps, reservoirs, 
and other works at the borough asylum. Deposit 5/. Messrs. 
Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canter- 
bury. 

CuesteR.—-March 1.—For alterations and additions to 
public elementary school in Victoria Road. Deposit 11. Mr. 
‘Phillip H. Lockwood, architect, St. Werburgh Street, 
‘Chester. : : 

Currrorp.—Feb. 23.—For carrying out additions and 
alterations to the Council school at Clifford, near Hay. 
Deposit 1J. 1s. The County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford. 

Coventry.—Feb. 14.—For alterations and additions to 
workshops at the City Works, comprising one-storey work- 
shop, 95 feet long by 33 feet wide, for the Gas Committee. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Fletcher W.. Stevenson, engineer and 
general manager, Gasworks, Coventry. 

Dartrorp.—Feb. 28.—For the’ construction of an open- 
air swimming bath, for the Urban District Council. The 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Dartford. 

Dawpon (DurHAm).—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a 
church at Dawdon, Seaham Harbour (first portion). Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. 

Distrneron.—Feb. 21.—For the various works required 


in erection of shop, warehouse, and dwelling-house at Dis-. 


tington, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects 
and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 

Durnam.—Feb. 15.—The County Council invite tenders 
(1) for the erection of new schools at Usworth Colliery, 
Castletown, and New Lambton (apply Mr. W. Rushworth, 
Shire Hall, Durham); and (2) for extensions at Eldon Lane 
school (apply Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham). 

EaritsHEaTon.—Feb. 14.—For erection of. a villa resi- 
dence at Bank Top, Earlsheaton, Yorks. Messrs. Barton & 
Son, architects, Halifax Road, Dewsbury. 

EpinsurGH.—Feb. 22.—For raising existing car sheds, 
roofs, &c., at Henderson Row cable power station. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. J. Walker Smith, burgh engineer, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Gotcar.—Feb. 15.—For the erection of two semi-detached 
residences in Scarhouse Lane. Mr. A. Shaw, architect, 
- Golcar, Yorks. 

Great Yarmoutu.—Feb. 14.—For erection of fishing 
premises, South Denes. Mr. Chas. G. Baker, architect, 
Town Hall Chambers. 

Harirax.—Feb. 14.—For the excavator, 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, 


mason and 
slater and plasterer, 


eo oooooeeeaes=<eeeeeeeeeeee aa 


plumber and glazier, and electric lighting in the erection 
of a detached residence, garage, boundary walls, and other 
appurtenances at Greenroyd. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Hanpswortu.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a new 
station at Handsworth, Birmingham, forthe Great Western 
Railway. The New Works Engineer, Paddington Station, 
London. 

Hazet Grove.—Feb. 22.—For the demolition of certain 
buildings in Chapel Street, Hazel Grove, near Stockport. 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, Hazel Grove. 

IreLAND.—For erection and completion 
parochial house, Ballymena, co. Antrim. Messrs. 
& Flanigan, architects, 35 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

TrELAND.—Feb. 14.—For erection of semi-detached villas 
at the Glen, Londonderry. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. James V. 
Johnston, A.U.S.A., architect, The Diamond and Butcher 
Street, Londonderry. 3 

IrELAND.—Feb. 19.—For building St. Eugene’s Boys’ 
National School, Rosemount, Londonderry, and for plumb- 
ing, heating (by low pressure hot water), and electric light 
fitting at same. Deposit 11. each. Mr. Edward J. Toye, 
architect, Northern Gate, Londonderry. 

IreLAND.—March 5.—For proposed works of sanitation 
and alteration to New Ross union workhouse, comprising the 
undermentioned:—(1) Drainage and water supply; (2) 
erection and completion of sanitary annexes, &c. ; (3) plumb- 
ing and hot water circulation ; (4) erection of a new kitchen 
and annexe at the fever hospital. Mr. J. A. Ryan, archi- 
tect, 33 Catherine Street, Waterford. 

Lanetey Moor.—Feb. 16.—For erection of cottages at 
Langley Moor. Mr. J. Turner, secretary, the Brandon and 
Byshottles Co-operative Society, Ltd., Meadowfield, Bran- 
don, Durham. 

Leapeate (DurHAmM).—Feb. 21.—For erection of new 
stores at Allendale Cottages. The Leadgate Industrial and 
Provident Society, Ltd., Leadgate, Durham. 

LraMincton.—Feb. 14.—For pulling down existing cool- 
ing room at Royal Leamington Spa, clearing site, and erect- 
ing new annexe to the pump room, with basement, for the 
Corporation. Messrs. Quick & Lee, architects, The Parade. 

Lonpon.—For building 100 houses of bungalow type on 
the East Coast. Messrs. Browne & Folkard, surveyors, 
117 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 18.—For erection of Putney Telephone 
Exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. Office of Works, Car- 
lisle Place, S.W. 

Lonetown.—-Feb. 12.—For erection of a dwelling house 
and outbuildings near Longtown, Cumberland. Mr. C. W. 
Allan Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle. 

NEWBURN (NORTHUMBERLAND).—Feb. 28.—For erection 
of Council offices. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Edward Cratney, 
architect, 88 Station Road, Wallsend. 

Preston.—Feb. 16.—For erection of weights and mea- 
sures, billposting offices and workshops, Tithebarn Street. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Rapstock.—Feb. 14.—For work in connection with the 
reconstruction of the offices at the Radstock Council school, 
Somerset. Mr. W. F. Bird, Midsomer Norton. 

St. Dennts.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
and shop at Fore Street, St. Dennis, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
Andrew, M.S8.A., architect, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 14.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, 
plaster and painter works required in connection with 
alterations and additions to Aberchalder Farm House Stead- 
ing, and new cottage for ploughman, Invergarry Estate. 
Messrs. L. & J. Falconer, architects, Fort William. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 22.—¥For the erection of a new post 
office at Kelso. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 25.—The district committee of the 
Middle Ward of the County of Lanark are prepared to receive 
tenders for the erection of buildings to contain refuse de- 
structor ; also for steel chimney stack, the provision of water 
supply and drainage, and the formation of access road and 
other relative works at Boggs Brae, near Bellshill. Deposit 
ll. Mr. W. L. Douglass, C.E., district engineer, District 
Offices, Hamilton. 

SEAFORTH.—Feb. 21.—For erection of the Rawson Road 
school, Seaforth, near Liverpool, for the Waterloo with Sea- 
forth Urban District Council. Bills of quantities may be 
obtained from Mr. John I. Thompson, clerk, Town Hall, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool, upon payment of a deposit of 
1l. 1s. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 
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SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 19.—For the erection of a rubble stone 
retaining wall in Chesterfield Road, near Smithy Wood. 
Deposit 10s. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 22.—For extensions and alterations of 
the Training College for Teachers, Collegiate Crescent. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SourHamptTon.—Feb, 19.—F or remodelling the front block 
of the Carlton Drill Hall buildings. Deposit 1l. 1s. The 
Architect, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 

Sout Suretps.—Feb. 14.—For the formation of the fore- 
court of the Municipal buildings. Apply to the Town Clerk, 
or to Mr. E. E, Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., 20 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

Swinpon.—Feb. 15.—For the building of a stone-break- 
ing yard at the workhouse, Stratton St. Margaret. Mr. 
R. J. Beswick, M.S.A., 10 Victoria Road, Swindon. 

THorRNE.—F eb, 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
workhouse infirmary. Mr. Harold Forster, architect, North 
Field, Thorne, Yorks. 

Wates.—For new American roller rink, Pontardawe. 
Messrs. C. 8, Thomas, Meager & Jones, architects, Salisbury 
Chambers, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Wates.—Feb. 11.—For erection and completion of a farm 
house at Ashdale, for the Pembrckeshire County Council. 
Mr. Arthur Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., county surveyor, Haver- 
fordwest. 

Wates.—Feb. 14.—For new post office at Porthcawl. 
Deposit 17. ls. Mr. John H. Phillips, F.R.I.B.4., 7 Pem- 
broke Terrace, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Feb. 14.—For alterations and work at the 
Dorothy Restaurant, John Street, Porthcawl, for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Mr, D. J. Rees, secretary, 
Brynderwen, South Road, Porthcawl. 

Wates.—Feb. 14.—For erection of a cottage, stabling, 
walling, &c., near the lower end of the Gurnos Road, 
Cyfarthfa Park, Merthyr Tydfil. The Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Feb. 15.—For erection of a new hotel at Nanty- 
fyllon, Maesteg. Deposit 11. ls. Messrs. Cook & Edwards, 
MM.S.A., architects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend. 

Watrs.—Feb. 16.—For completing the erection of the 
Siloh Methodist Chapel, Gwauncaegurwen. Mr. Arthur §S. 
Williams, M.S.A., architect, Llandilo. 

Watxs.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of a swimming 
bath at the South Wales and Monmouthshire Truant School, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, High Street, 
Merthyr. 

Wates.—Feb. 23.—The Glamorgan County Territorial 
Force Association invite tenders (a) for proposed gun sheds 
and stores in Dumfries Place, Cardiff, and (b) for extensive 
repairs at the Drill Hall Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. each. 
Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2 Church Street, 
Cardiff. 

Watus.—Feb, 28.—For erection of twenty-two houses in 
three blocks, and six pairs of semi-detached villas, together 
with the construction of roads, sewers, and surface-water 
drains, on the Meyrick Estate, Gwaelodygarth Field, 
Merthyr Tydfil, for the Grove Building Club. Mr. T. 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WEDNESFIELD.—Feb. 15.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of a Council school for 412 infants, and a cookery room, 
at Lichfield Road, Wednesfield, Staffordshire. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply by Feb. 15 to Mr. Graham Balfour, Director of Educa- 
tion, County Education Offices Stafford. 


Tue Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
will hold their annual meeting on the 15th inst., at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, W., at 2.30. The presidential address 
will be delivered by Mr. C. Ingham Haden, and a paper will 
be read on ‘‘ The Regulation of Heat by Control of Steam 
Pressure,”’ by Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. Ropert Watxer, J.P., M.S.A., A.M.I.C.E:, died 
recently at his residence, 17 South Mall, Cork, at the age 6f 
seventy-five. 
1886, two years after its foundation, and served as president 
for four years, receiving the gold medal in 1897. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of registration. 

From the Central Lending Library at Nottingham there 
have been issued from time to-time special lists of technical 
books which may be there abtained: The fifth deals with the 
building, furnishing and decorative trades, and costs a half- 
penny. Such classified lists are to be welcomed, and might:be 
more generally issued: from the principal public libraries of 
the provinces. % 


Mr. Walker joined the Society of Architects in a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 
BRISTOL. 


For alterations and additions to Burfield House, at West- 
bury-on-Trym, Bristol, and the erection of the Red Maids 


school, for the Governors. Mr. Frank W. Witzs, 

F.R.1.B.A., architect, Bristol. 
Perkins & Son . : : £11,500 0 06 
Cowlin & Son 11,4990 0 0 
Hayes & Son 11,359 0 0 
Ridd & Son 11,347 0 0 
Love 2 11,227. 0 .0 
Clark & Son 11,188 0 0 
Thomas & Son . 11,140 0.0 
Chown 11,111 0 0 
Humphreys : 10,890 0 0 
Martin & Son . 10,849 0 0 
Walters & Son . 10,567 0 0 
Dowling 10,478 0 0 
Gluyas , 10,400 0 0 
Wilkins & Son 3 3 ; ; 10,384 0 0 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Montpelier, 

Bristol (accepted) ; ; : 0 0 


10,372 
BEAUDESERT. 3 


For water supply and fire protection works at Beaudesert, 
Staffordshire, for the Marquis of Anglesey. Messrs. G. 
& F. W. Hopson, M.Inst.C.E., Loughborough. 


Lawson & Son . : 4 £3,457 0 0 
Nunn & Co. . 2,770 0.0 
Ashley 2,750 0 0 
Hodges 2,594 0 0 
Moss & Sons 2,449 0 0 
Chamberlain 2,545 0 0 
Lowe & Sons 2,334 0 0 
Cunliffe & Co. 2,293 0 0 
Kershaw & Sons . : 2,190 0 0 
Law, Kidderminster (accepted) . 2,169 0.0 


CHATHAM, 


For the erection of balconies at the Workhouse infirmary. 
Mr. E. J, Hammonn, architect, Gillingham. 


Wenham & Walters 3 ; £789 0 0 
Hoc ASP Hillips a ' : P : ‘ 785 0 @ 
Baker & Son. 3 é i : : " 774 0:,0 
H.: E.Phillips ©. ; : ; : : (55 S.0F 0 
West Bros. . é 4 3 ; ; : 739 0 0 
Gates & Sons . : : 3 : , j 725 0 0 
Webb... : : : : : : f 720 0 0 
Tongs: 4 j : A ‘ i ; j 670 0 0 
Lrecu & Co., Chatham (accepted) . ‘ ‘ 629 0 0 


EXETER. 
For alterations and additions to No. 1 Higher Summerlands, 
for the Guardians. Mr. R. M. Cu#atttcr, architect, 
Exeter. 


Westcott, Austin & White . SOT L On ae 
Ham & Passmore : : 550 0 0 
SLEEMAN, Exeter (accepted) 497 10 0 


EXMINSTER. 


For the construction of about 1,340 yards of 7-inch and 8-inch 
earthenware pipe sewers, also about 1,322 yards of iron 
pipe sewers ranging from 6 inches to 8 inches, with the 
necessary manholes, tanks, filters, and the laying out of 
a sewerage irrigation area and other works in the parish 
of Exminster, Devon, for the St. Thomas Rural District 
Council. Myr. Srpney R. Lowcock, engineer, 50 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8. W. 


Shaddock £6,291 8 11 
Furse & Son : 5,761, 9.2 
Shellabear & Sons 5,524 17° 7 
Pethick Bros. 4,971 0 6 
Crockerell 47050) 6 
Catley 4,700 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 4,600 0 0 
Pollard & Son 4,591 15 9 
Burch Ess 4,547 Ts 
Osenton : ; a 7 1438 50.3508 NO: 
Wickstead & Co. . wi. 4,431 STS 
Woodman & Son 4:387i- 0 0 
Harris 5 “4,378 0. 0 
Ward & Tetley : : " : 4,350.3 0 
. Steer & Pearce 2... J : ; ‘* 4,280:10° 6 
Pikes porete’ 33 ; 4,250 0-0 
Coles ‘4182 19° 9 
Pulmany: vinta yeows! oith ee “Tr S706 6 
SrePHEeNs & Son, Exeter (accepted) . wo 34990: 0.:.0 
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EXMOUTH. 


For the erection of a post office and block of shops. Mr. 
Ernest R. Extts, architect, Exmouth. 


Yeo & Sons . £5,798 0 O 
Stephens & Bastow 5,792 0 0 
Jay-Lang 5,780 0 0 
Lacey . 5,250 0 0 
Wilkins 4,775 0 0 
Brealy 4,668 0 0 
Cooper & Sons . 4,390 0 0 
Hayman, Exmouth (accepted) 4,322 0 0 
Gluvas 2 : 4,300 0 0 


LEIGH-ON-SEA, 


For the making-up and completion of Grange Road. Mr. 
JoHN W LIVERSEDGE, A.M.1I.C.E., surveyor. 


Truman : ; £1,998 11 5 
Ivy Bros. 1,915 4 1 
Swaker 1 S24 LOee 0 
Parsons & Parsons Ile led 
Jackson 716-1 Gaal: 
Buxton 1,655 13 6 
Ines, Southend-on- Sea (accepted) 1,610 0 0 
Surveyor’ s estimate ; 1,580 14 10 


LONDON. 


For new street works, Egerton Road, Hackney, for the 
Borough Council. 
; Norwegian granite. 
Griffiths & Co. : : : 


£1,810 6 10 
Porter 3 1,790 18 
Bloomfield 1,789 16 
Vatley 1,764 8 
Anderson 1,754 17 
Adams vol 9 


Cornish granite. 


Griffiths & Co. 1,788 10 
Bloomfield dio =. © 
Porter 1,773 13 
Anderson 1,739 17 
Catley 1,738 8 
Adams 1,756 9 


Trish granite. 
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4 
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Griffiths & Co, OLA O 
Porters i. 1,802 8 
Catley ; 1,794 8 
Bloomfield L718: 16 
Anderson 1,744 17 
Adams : : : : 1,736 9 
Guernsey granite. 
Griffiths & Co. 1,803 13 
Porter , 1,795 5 
Bloomfield 1,781 16 
Anderson delabe Li? 
CaTLEy, 23 Lloyd Square, W.O. (accepted) 1,736 8 
Leicestershire granite. 
Porter 1,798 11 
Catley 1,704 8 
Bloomfield 1,789 16 
For the provision of conveniences for men at Plumstead 
Common. 
Bickerton £235 i 0 
J. & C. Bowyer 252 0 
Lowe & Co. . 228 : 0 
Harding & Son 224 10 0 
Kirk & Randall 193) (One O 
Hyde & Co. 170 0 0 
at & G. Foster 166 10 0 
.& F, Polden . 166.000 
Tae 81 Peckham Pig 's. EK. (recom mended) 148 0 0 
Sycamore Works . 97 0 0 
Estimate d 190 0 0 


For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive 
of the supply of rails and special trackwork, in connec- 
tion with the construction, on the underground conduit 
system of electric traction, of the authorised tramways 
from Bro ee Road to Forest Hill. 


Coles . £54,275 8 6 
Manders 45,428 11, 9 
Kirk & Raatell 41,804 0 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co. : : : ; 41,748 16 9 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster (recom- 

mended f . 59,792 0 9 
Chief engineer’s estimate . 42,607 1 2 


LONDON—continued. 


For providing and fixing two boilers and extending the low 
pressure hot-water heating apparatus at the Essendine 


Road school, Paddington, fae the L.C.C. 
Brock 
Stevens & Sons 
Turner & Co. 
Burroughes & Sons 
Gash & Co. . 
Cannon & Hefford . 
Brightside Foundry and Engineer ing C 0. 
Cannon & Sons 
Rites ie de Garson tess 
G. & E. Bradley, Lever Street, E.C. (recom: 
mended) : 
Architect's estate 


For erection of a temporary iron building at the rear of the 


£825 0 0 
655 O 0 
650 0 0 
620° 0 0 
564 0 0 
561: 20% 0 
549 0 0 
545 0 0 
544 0 0 
533 0 O 
552 0 0 


premises of the London County Council Camden School 


of Art, Islington. 
Humphreys 
Harrison & Co. 
McManus 
Harbrow, South Bermondsey Station (recom- 
mended) ; Z 3 
Architect’s revised estimate 


£667 0 O 
657 0 O 
590 0 0 
567 0 0 
560 0 0 


For the formation of a playground for the a and infants’ 
departments at the William Street school, Fulham, by 
the incorporation of additional land, and the erection of 


new offices and a playshed. 
Finch & Co, 
Bendon 
Chinchen & Co, 
Neal 
Roberts & Co. 
J. & W. Drake 
Garrett & Son 
Lole & Co. : 
Triggs, Clapham (recommended) 
Architect’s estimate 


MINSTER-I N-SHEPPEY. 


£962 0 0 
837 0 0 
798.0 0 
760 0 O 
740 0 0 
693 0 0 
672° 0 0 
666 0 0 

Ora 
0 0 


For the erection of Halfway Houses Council school to accom- 
modate 100 children, for the Kent Education Committee, 


Mr. W. H. Rosrnson, 
West Bros. 
Wise . : 
Gates & Sons 
Seager : 
Wallis & Sons 
Browning 
Ingleton 
Winds Li: Bowes) 
Davison ; 
Hancock & Kerle 
Kemp Bros. 
Monk 
Norris 
Owen 
Baker & Son 
Skinner 
BrisHor & Sons, ‘Sittingbourne (accepted) 


PORTSMOUTH. 


M.S.A., 


committee’s architect, 


£1,539 0 0 
1,500 0 0 
1,389 0 0 
1,379 0 0 
P3774 0 0 
1,360 0 0 
1,327 0 0 
1,319 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
1,299 0 0 
1,298 0 0 
1,276 0 0 
1,274 0 0 
1,250 0 0 
1,233 0 0 
1,226 0 0 

0 0 


1,212 


For additions to the boys’ secondary school, Victoria Road 


North, Southsea. Mr, 
mouth: 

Payne 

Barnes 

Privett : 

Wakeham Bros, 

Croad : 

Tanner : 

Say & Co. 

Saunders & Co, 

Crockerell 

Salter 

Jones & Son, 


A. H. Bons, 


Southsea (accepted) 


SHREWSBURY. 


architect, Ports- 


£9,550 3 0 
7,299 0 0 
6,849 0 0 
6,782 0 0 
6,700 0 0 
6,593 0 0 
6,468 0 0 
6,436 0 0 
6,391 0 0 
6,221 0 0 
6,176 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Vaughan’s } Mansion, College 


Hill. Mr. 
Bowdler & Co. 
Bickerton ; 
Morris & Sons . 
Pritchard 
Pace (acc epted) . 


A, E, WILLIAMS, architect, Shrewsbury. 


£1,280 0 0 
1,250 0 0 
1,220 0 0 
1,161 15 0 
1,160 0 O 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ 


Supplement to the Architect § Contract Reporter, Feb. 11, 1910.] 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 


For erecting a warehouse, stables, and house, &c., Sandhurst 
Road, Terrace House Estate. Mr. W. H. Masters, 
architect, 8 Arthur Road, Southampton. Quantities by 


architect. 
Jerrams *. . SA, 229) of oO OO Om esO 
Golding & Ansell 4,100 0 0 3,600 0 0 
Buck . 4,029 9 0 5,535 0 0 
Fussell 5,984 4 5 3,522 8 10 
Grace 3,924 10 0 5,560 0 O 
Hood . 5,831 14 8 5,398 14 7 
Stevens & Co. . : 3,780 0 0 3,350 0 0 
Exors. of W. Franklin 5,70Le 0 0 by52f 1040 
Nicol . = ; : 5,745 0 0 5,244 0 0 
Jukes & Son 3,725 0 0 3,279.0 0 
Dyer & Son 5, 610970.2.0 5,190 0 0 
Jenkins & Son . 3,564 0 0 3,147 0 0 
Othen 3,422 10 6 3,002 15 6 
Hale . 35,596 7 0 2,965 16 6 
Douglas. ; ; ‘ 3,510 0 O 2,955 0 O 
SAUNDERS & Co. (accepted)* 3,333 0 O* 2,920 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE prospectus has been issued of The Oil and Ozokerite Com- 
pany, Ltd., with a share capital of 1,450,000/., divided into 
950,000 cumulative 7 per cent. participating preference 
shares, and 500,000 ordinary shares. The issue advertised is 
of the preference shares, and of 800,000/. 6 per cent. first 
debenture bonds, both being offered for subscription at par. 
The company has been formed to acquire and work two mines 
of ozokerite (a natural petroleum wax which is the best sub- 
stitute for beeswax), as well as petroleum territories situated 
on the Tustanowice Oil Fields—the richest petroleum district 
in Galicia, Austria-Hungary. The subscription list will be 
closed for town to-night, and for the country and the con- 
tinent on Saturday. 

Tuer trade and commerce committee of the Newcastle Cor- 
poration recommend the City Council to purchase a crane, 
to be erected on the Newcastle quay, at a cost of a little over 
1,300/. 

Mr. Water Yates, President of the Institution of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, has issued an appeal for sup- 
port to the heating and ventilating section of the approach- 
ing Japan-British Exhibition to be held at Shepherd’s Bush. 
The Japanese Government and people are, he says, keenly 
interested in all matters connected with heating and ventila- 
tion, and are anxious to know where the most perfect 
appliances can be obtained. 

THE (U.K.) Winget Concrete Machine Co., Ltd., of 
5 Star Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just received from 
one of H.M. Government departments a further order for an- 
other ‘‘ Winget ’’ concrete machine, complete with ordinary 
outfit, pallets, &c. There could be no more convincing proof 
of the merit of these machines than the significant fact that 
Government departments are giving repeat orders for them. 

Messrs. Baytiss, Jonss & Bayuiss, Lrp., were the un- 
fortunate victims of a disastrous fire, which occurred on 
Saturday night last at their Victoria Works in Wolver- 
hampton. The fire broke out in the large electrical power 
station, and the entire building was destroyed, together with 
the very valuable plant, Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 
have, they inform us, been fortunately able to arrange for a 
large and immediate supply of electric energy which will 
enable them to resume work at the end of the current. week. 
It is eloquent of the firm’s determination and skill to find 
that within seven days of a fire involving a loss of many 
thousands of pounds they are able to announce themselves in 
a position to take any and every order for their class of goods. 

A piquant American calendar issued from the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., reaches us through Messrs. Wm. 
E. Peck &' Co., 31 Bartholomew Close, E.C., their London 
agents. All the productions of the Stanley Works enjoy a 
high reputation in the United States, more especially their 
wrought, bronze, and steel butts, and their hinges with and 
without ball bearings. - This fact, however, is scarcely 
emphasised in the hanging calendar, which is chiefly con- 
Spicuous for a charming reproduction in colours of ‘‘ The 
Mischief Maker.’? The light-hearted picture should bring 
relief to many a jaded mind ; it shows a vivacious maiden 
with a peacock’s feather in her hand, snuggling down on a 
couch, and laughing at the mischief she has wrought. Asa 
specimen of colour printing the calendar merits high praise. 
Messrs. Wm. E. Peck & Co, are favourably known to archi- 
‘ay through the H. & @. wrought steel ‘‘ Louvre’’ yentila- 

Ors. 


SUPPLEMENT 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 


Reinforced Brickwork Tests. 


Sir,—Mr. Brown’s attention has been called to an article 
on page 16 of your issue of January 28, reviewing a reinforced 
brick pier test. I have been instructed to write and point out 
that this reinforcing mesh, manufactured by Messrs. John- 
son, Clapham & Morris, is made under licence from Mr. 
W. H. Brown, patentee of mesh reinforcement for brickwork. 

I shall be glad if you will notify this fact in your next 
issue. 

You will see by enclosed leaflet that Messrs. Johnson, 
Clapham & Morris have given due prominence as being - 
licensees under Brown’s patents.—Yours faithfully, 
AxrTHuR Hey, 
For W. H. Brown. 
36-38 Victoria Street, Westminster : 
February 3, 1910. 


THE FOUNTAIN COURT, HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 


THE view shows the north-west corner of the quad- 
rangle of Wiuuram III., designed by Wren and exe- 
cuted about 1689-1700. It is so named on account of the 
fountain, which was formerly erected by Queen Exrma- 
BETH in the Clock Court of Wousry’s Palace and subse- 
quently removed to this court. The court is not a per- 
fect rectangle, the north and south sides being 116 feet 
10 inches, the east side 110 feet 1 inch, and the west 
109 feet. The height of the cloisters is 12 feet and they 
are composed of open arcades of semicircular arches sup- 
ported on rectangular piers of stone with roofs formed 
with brick groining supporting the floors of the state 
rooms over. The carved stonework was carried out by 
Wiuuiam Emmitt, under the supervision of GRINLING 
GipBons, who was directly responsible for the heads on 
the keystones. The carving to the circular windows on 
the second floor represents lion skins draped over gar- 
lands of bay leaves and supported at the top corners ‘by 
anchors. The stonework is partly Portland and partly 
an Oxfordshire oolite, and the brickwork is composed of 
thin red rubbed bricks. | ae od asi 

It is interesting to note that Wren’s private office 
during the building was situated just behind the cloisters 
of the communicating gallery, shown on the left hand of 
the drawing. ne 

This court was measured by Mr. Recivatp Pywetr 
in the early part of 1908. The figure in the foreground 
is a copy from the original by Mr. E. J. Sunrtyan. 


THE proposal to erect a new band stand in the Municipal 
Gardens, Lord Street, Southport, at a cost of 4501., has just 
been approved. 

Mr. THomas Apams, of 3 Pall Mall East, London, has 
been appointed Town Planning Comptroller to the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Adams, who is a Scotsman, became 
the first secretary of the Garden City Association about ten 
years ago, and later became secretary and manager of First 
Garden City, Ltd. X. 

CHELTENHAM Town Council: have refused to accept a 
motion to enforce trade union rates of wages upon all con- 
tractors who do work for the Corporation. 

Mr. Epwarp SuHewsrooxs, of the firm of Messrs. Shew- 
brooks & Hodges, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne, died very 
suddenly on the 5th inst. 

Tue Notts Football Club have finally decided to commence 
the preparation of a new ground in Meadow Lane, at a cost 
of 4,000/. The scheme includes the erection of a large new 
pavilion, and the re-erection of a stand now standing at their 
old ground. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. W. & 
R. & F, Booker, architects, Nottingham. 

Mr. T. J. Battey, who retired from the post of educa- 
tion architect to the London County Council on January 1, 
is to be retained at a fee of 3001. a year for two years in a 
consultative capacity. He will be available for consulta- 
tion with his successor only, and not with any committee 
or member of the Council. 2 

A Locat syndicate has acquired the remainder of the 
Lewis estate, of about forty acres, extending from Clifton- 
ville Cliffs to West Northdown, for building purposes. 


aa 


= == 
CUBICAL EXTENT AND UNITING OF BUILDINGS. 
On October 15, 1907, the London County Council decided | 


doors, and the uniting of buildings. 
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to seek the amendment of sections 75, 76 and 77 of the Lon- 


don Building Act, 1894, so as to enable the Council to allow. 
horizontal separation of buildings and increased cubical ex-_ 
tent in buildings of the warehouse class, and to give the 


Council discretionary power with regard to openings in 
party walls, the construction and materials of fire-resisting 
The Building Act 
Committee at the time suggested that it would be desirable 
that a statement should be drawn up and adopted by the 
Council laying down the principles which would guide the 
Council when dealing with applications for permission to 
erect buildings exceeding 250,000 cubic feet in extent, &c.; 
but an amendment that this object should be secured by the 
inclusion of regulations in the amending Act was lost. The 
required amendments of the Act having been obtained by 


Part III. of the London County Council (General Powers) 


Act, 1908, the Building Act Committee have drafted, in con- 


sultation with the Fire Brigade Committee, the regulations, 


which are given below. They have arranged with the Fire 
Brigade Committee that all applications made under 
Part III. of the Act of 1908 shall be dealt with by them- 
selves alone as far as possible in accordance with these 
regulations, if approved by the Council, but that in the 
event of their decision with regard to any application being 
contrary to the views of the chief officer of the London Fire 
Brigade, an opportunity shall be afforded to the Fire Brigade 
Committee of considering the matter before any recommen- 
dation with regard to such application is submitted to the 
Council. 


REGULATIONS WITH REGARD TO APPLICATIONS UNDER 
Parr III. or tor Lonpon County Councri 
(GENERAL Pownrs) Act, 1908. 


Additional cubical extent. 


1. No application for consent to the provision of addi- 
tional cubical extent shall be entertained in respect of a 
building which is or is to be in more than one occupation. 

2. All consents shall be subject to such fire-extinguishing 
appliances being provided as may in the opinion of the 
Council be necessary, and to direct telephonic communica- 
tion being established with a London Fire Brigade station 
if required by the. Council. 

5. Particulars of the methods of heating, lighting. and 
ventilation proposed to be adopted shall be submitted. 

4, Arrangements for lessening the danger from fire in 
premises in espect of which consent is given shall be 
properly maintained. Premises will be liable to inspection 
by the chief officer of the London Fire Brigade to ensure such 
proper maintenance. 

5. In dealing with applications in respect of buildings 
of the various classes set out hereunder, the following prin- 
ciples shall be considered in conjunction therewith. In any 
case they may be varied or other conditions imposed, as the 
Council think fit. These regulations are to be considered ‘in 
conjunction with the provisions of the Act, and in no way as 
a modification of those. provisions. 

(a4) As regards buildings not more than one storey in 
height in one occupation and used exclusively for the manu- 
facture of boilers or machinery in metal, and for all kinds 
of metal work in connection with metal-framed structures, 
such cubical extent may be allowed as may in the opinion 
of the Council be reasonable, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the case, provided that— 

(i.) The building be more than two miles distant from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral if the operations of smelting or melt- 
ing be carried on therein. 

(i1.) The building, including fittings and fixtures, but 
excluding doors, windows, skylights, lantern lights and their 
frames, be constructed throughout of incombustible 
materials, 

(iii.) Any portion of the building used for the manu- 
facture or storage of oils or varnishes, moulds, models, 
frames, patterns or other substances or articles of a com- 
bustible nature, be properly and efficiently separated from, 
and not included in, the portion of the building in respect 
of which additional cubical extent may. be allowed and do 
not exceed the limits prescribed in the Act. . 


(8) As regards. buildings of more than one storey in | 


height in one occupation and. used exclusively for the use, 
manufacture or storage of non-inflammable or fire-resisting 
or incombustible materials, such cubical extent may be 


allowed as may in. the,opinion of the Council be reasonable, | 


having regard tothe circumstances ‘of the case, provided 
that— 


Li 


Gi.) The height of the building do not exceed 60 feet, 
measured from the pavement level to the upper surface of 
the floor of the topmost storey. 

(ii.) The building be not less than 40 feet from any other 


building, except where it is entirely separated therefrom by 


an imperforate wall of the thickness required by the 
London Building Act, 1894, and of the full height of the 
higher building throughout. 

(iu.), The, building be constructed throughout of incom- 
bustible material, and the doors, windows, skylights, lantern 
lights and their frames be constructed of fire-resisting 
materials. 

(iv.) All floors be imperforate except as hereinafter. pro- 
vided, and be furnished with scruppers to carry off water 
poured on during a fire. 

(v.) All constructional ironwork below the level of the 
surface of the floor of the topmost storey be protected by not 
less than two inches of incombustible material. 

(vi.) All openings in the external walls or roofs, except- 
ing staircase windows and shop windows on the ground floor 
when the show spaces are separated from the main building 
by fire-resisting enclosures, be fitted with fire-resisting 
frames filled in with fire-resisting doors, shutters or glazing, 
a sufficient portion of the filling of the openings above the 
ground storey being made so as to be easily opened from the 
outside in order to facilitate the ingress of firemen. 

(vil.) Vertical shafts for staircases, staircase enclosures, 
lifts, hoists, shafts or trunks for pipes or wires, and other 
leads and horizontal ducts, be properly and efficiently sepa- 
rated by walls and fire-resisting doors from thé divisions in 
respect of which additional cubical extent is required, and 
from any other division communicating therewith, and be so 
arranged that the access to such shafts or ducts from: any 
floor shall be provided with a secondary incombustible en- 
closure with self-closing fire-resisting doors. 

(viil.) If any vertical shafts be roofed, the roofs: be con- 
structed of light frames, filled in with thin glass and pro- 
tected on the outside by strong wire guards, and the shafts 
be carried up not less than three feet above any adjoining 
roofs. In the case of a shaft not carried up to and through 
the roof, it be sealed over at the top with solid inecombus- 
tible material not. less than six inches thick. 

(ix.) All horizontal trunks, ducts, &c., be enclosed with 
solid incombustible material not less than three inches thick. 

(x.) Any portion of the building used for packing or for 
the storage of packages be properly and efficiently separated 
from the portion of the building in respect of which addi- 
tional cubic extent may be allowed. 

(xi.) When the building is more than two storeys above 
the ground storey, and the total extent between party walls 
exceeds one million cubic feet, there be provided at least 
one unenclosed staircase constructed of brick and concrete, 
affording access to all floors and the roof through the outer 
air, without any internal communication with the building. 

(xii.) If the building exceeds 250,000 cubic feet, {th at 
least of the total length of the boundaries of the site do 
abut upon a thoroughfare or thoroughfares not less than 
40 feet wide. If the building exceed 1,000,000 cubic feet, 
ath at least of the total length of the boundaries of the site 
do abut upon a thoroughfare or thoroughfares not less than 
40 feet wide. If the building exceed 2,000,000 cubic feet, 
4 at least of the total length of the boundaries of the site do 
abut upon a thoroughfare or thoroughfares not less than 40 
feet wide. If the building exceed 3,000,000 cubic feet, 3ths at 
least of the total length of the boundaries of the site do abut 
upon a thoroughfare or thoroughfares not less than 40 feet 
wide. If the building exceed 4,000,000 cubic feet, the site 
be an island site, 

(c) As regards. buildings of more than one storey in 
height in one occupation and used for the sale and storage 
or manufacture, but not for storage purposes only, of goods 
of a non-fire-resisting nature, or used for the purposes of a 
trade involving the use of materials of a non-fire-resisting 
nature, additional cubical extent may be allowed, subject to 
the provisos (1.) to (xii.) set out in paragraph (B), and pro- 
vided also that— 

(xili.) The basements be entirely cut off from the ground 
floor and upper floors of the building and approached only 
by a separate means of access from the outside of the 
building. 

(xiv.) Any lifts: from the basements be adjacent to an 
external wall or do have no internal communication with 
the storeys above: . 

(xv.) No division or cell om any’ floor formed by. the 
vertical,and horizontal separations do-exceed 250,000 cubic 
feet, and. the floor,arega.of such division or cell do not exceed 
20,000 square. feet.. 
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(xvi.) Every floor be of the thickness required by the 
Council, such thickness not being less than 6 inches. 

(p) As regards buildings of not more than three storeys 
in height in one occupation and used as motor garages or 
car-sheds, or for other similar purposes, such cubical extent 
may be allowed as may in the opinion of the Council be 
reasonable, having regard to the circumstances of the case, 
provided that— 

(i.) The building be constructed throughout of incombus- 
tible materials, and be completely separated by imperforate 
walls from adjoining properties. 

(ii.) Any store for petrol be completely separated from 
the main building. 1 

(ii1.) Any portion of the main building used for the 
manufacture or storage of varnishes or oils, or moulds, 
models, frames, patterns or other substances or articles of a 
combustible nature be properly and efficiently separated 


from and not included in the portion for which additional - 


cubical extent may be allowed and do not exceed the limits 
prescribed in the Act. 
Openings in party walls. 

6. Applications for consent to openings larger than those 
allowed by the Act in party walls separating divisions of 
cubical extent will not be entertained unless the buildings 
affected be constructed throughout of incombustible materials, 
and unless— 

(i.) The openings be fitted with double doors or shuttexs 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act at a distance 
apart of not less than one-fourth of the full width of the 
proposed opening. ; 

(ii.) The width of all such openings taken togcther on 
each floor do not exceed one-half of the length cf the party 
wall on each floor in which they occur. 

Uniting of braldings. 

7. Applications for consont to the uniting of tuildings 
of the warehouse class with buildings of the same class or 
with any other buiidings, eitrer or both Leing in different 
occupations, wili not be entertained when the combined 
cubical extent «f tne buildings to be aniied exceeds 259,000 
cubic feet, 


VARIETIES. 


A new Wesleyan chapel is to be built at Newport Road, 
Barnstaple, seating 250 and costing 1,2691. 

A sive has been cleared in the western end of the borough 
of Chelsea for the erection of new premises for the Stanley 
Ward Conservative Club. 

THE Royal Commission on the Preservation of Ancient 
and Historical Monuments have decided to schedule the Whit- 
gift Hospital, Croydon, as among the monuments in Surrey 
most worthy of preservation. 

THE West Bromwich Town Council have decided that 
application be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a loan of 17,9001. for the erection of new schools 
at Hill Top, to accommodate 1,280 scholars, together with 
workshop, dining, cookery, and laundry centres. 

Dunoon parish church ‘is to be reconstructed. | When 
the alterations are carried out there will be accommodation 
for 922. The present seating accommodation is 700. The 
cost is estimated at 4,000I. 

St. Mary’s Cuurcu, Barton-on-Humber, is to undergo 
extensive restoration at the expense of an anonymous donor. 
The work will include the filling of the east window with 
new glass, the restoration of the south aisle, the substitution 
of a tiled floor in the sanctuary, and the provision of altar 
rails and a new oak altar. ‘ 

Puans have been prepared by Mr. Hillersden Bulteel for 
the rebuilding of the Devon and Cornwall Ear and Throat 
Hospital, Plymouth. The work is to be carried out in 
sections, and will be commenced as soon as the first 1,000/. is 
collected. 

THE executive committee of the Scottish Exhibition of 
National History, Art, and Industry, Glasgow, 1911, invite 
competitive designs suitable for poster, and for illustrating 
other official publications in connection with the exhibition. 
The prizes offered are 40/., 201. and 107. The designs must 
be sent in by March 15. 

A NEw road is to be made on Exmoor from Brendon to 
Couplehan Two Gates, a distance of about thirteen miles, 
which will traverse some of the finest scenery in West 
Somerset. The contract, amounting to 3,577I., has been let to 
Messrs. Pethick Brothers, Plymouth. 

DuRiNG the stripping of the walls of a room at the Barn- 
hurst Old Hall, belonging to the Wolverhampton Corporation, 
the workmen discovered a fine old wainscot panelling of ex- 
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quisite carving of the Jacobean period, It extends from the 
floor to the ceiling of the room, which is 18 feet square and 
15 feet high and is in perfect condition. eh 

Negotiations for the purchase of the ruins of Sampson’s 
Factory, Castle Boulevard, Nottingham, which was de- 
stroyed by fire eight years ago, were completed last week by 
Mr. J. Holdsworth, flock manufacturer, of Beeston, who 
proposes to rebuild the factory on the existing walls and 
foundations, which are very massive, and to let the premises 
as a tenement Jace factory. The necessary plans have been 
prepared and the contract will be let as soon as possible. — 

THE general works committee of Coventry City Council, 
to whom the question was remitted some months ago, has 
decided to invite architects to send in alternative plans show- 
ing how the vacant land in Earl Street can be best utilised 
for the erection of municipal buildings, and for a scheme 
for such buildings and town hall, the latter absorbing adjoin- 
ing property, including St. Michael’s Baptist Chapel, Messrs. 
Browett’s solicitors’ offices, &c. 

Worksop Priory CHURCH is to be enlarged by the rebuild- 
ing of the choir and the restoration of the Early English 
Lady chapel, which is at present in a ruined condition. The 
Augustinian Priory at Worksop, of which the present parish 
church and ruined Lady chapel are the remains, was founded 
by Sir William de Lovetot about the year 1103. The minster 
was completed about 1170, and was one of the most important 
religious houses, next to Roche, in the district. The architect 
for the present scheme is Mr, Harold Brakspear. 

Mr. H. T. Harz, F:R.I.B.A., submitted at the meeting 
last week of the Bangor University College Council designs for 
the Pritchard-Jones Great Hall, estimated to cost 17,000/., 
which, subject to the approval of the-donor, were accepted. 
The hall will accommodate about 1,000 persons, and includes 
a large entrance hall, or crush room, with ample cloakroom 
accommodation, Four external statues are to be provided by 
another donor. 

Tue oak screen in Salisbury Cathedral separating the 
north-east transept from the north choir aisle, probably 
erected in the eighteenth century, consisting of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century work, and made up of much inferior 
material, which was taken away some months ago, has now 
been re-erected. The inferior material has been removed, as 
well as the paint with which it had been covered. The work 
has been done by Messrs. Noyes & Green, of Crane Street, 
under Mr. C. EK. Ponting, the cathedral architect. 

A MEMBER of the Bangor City Council aroused much in- 
terest some time ago by his statement that an examination of a 
large number of the old oil-paintings till recently stored in 
the old Museum were found to bear such names as Rubens, 
Titian, Vandyke, and others equally well known. It was 
thought that some, if not all, might be valuable old masters, 
or at any rate copies of the same, and the Council engaged 
an expert to examine and value the pictures. The expert 
now reports, ‘‘ None of them are original works, nor have 
any of them any value.”’ 

THe Marquis of Tullibardine, M.P., Grand Master 
Mason of Scotland, presided at the quarterly meeting of the 
Grand Lodge, held in the Freemasons’ Hall, George Street, 
Edinburgh, on the 3rd inst. Plans were submitted by the Past 
Grand Architect (Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, F.R.1.B.A.) of 
the proposed reconstruction of the Grand Lodge premises in 
George Street, at an estimated cost of about 30,0007. It was 
agreed to proceed at once with the scheme. The existing hall, 
which was erected over fifty years ago, and the front buildings 
are to be cleared away and the new offices will be erected on 
the site. 

Mr. H. A. Reep, the Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry last week into the application of the Liver- 
pool Corporation for sanction to borrow 225,5001. for improve- 
ment schemes under Part I. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, for the improvement of the Beau Street, 
Bevington Street, Holly Street, Frank Street, Grafton Street, 
and Saltney Street unhealthy areas, including the erection 
of dwellings for the working class on land within those areas. 
The Liverpool Corporation have spent about a million 
pounds sterling on the demolition of insanitary property 
and the erection of new houses, and it involves a 2d. 
rate. The present sum of 225,500]. is divided into 104,000/. 
for the purchase of the areas, and 121,0001. for new build- 
ings to house 2,960 persons. Most of the land has been 
already acquired. It is proposed to provide each house with 
a bath, and each dwelling will be on a self-contained system. 
A recreation ground of half an acre is proposed in the area 
between Bevington Street and Bond Street, with a separate 
DP eyproune for boys and girls, and a bandstand is to be pro- 
vided, : 
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*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Brytu.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 


Lrrps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 100/., 50/., and 251. for designs 
placed first, second, and third by assessor. Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Marcu 1.—A committee of glazed brick manufacturers 
invite designs for works to be executed in glazed brickwork, 
also essays as to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. Premiums of 100 gns., 50 gns., and 25 gns, 
awarded to designs and essays jointly. Mr. Max Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., assessor. Apply to Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
142 Liverpool Road South, Southport. 


Suerrietp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 35]. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Apply before Feb. 10 to Mr. J. W. Nicholls, 
secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Betrast.—Feb. 22.—For carrying out the following 
works, for the Guardians :—(1) Dining hall, work-room and 
dormitories; and (2) dormitories for infirm inmates. 
Charge 10s. Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Sons, surveyors, 
13 Donegall Square North. 

BretitingHam.—March 5.—For erecting new out offices, con- 
structing a drainage system, &c., at the Bellingham Council 
school, Northumberland. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary, The Moothall, Newcastle-qn-Tyne. 

Curster.—March 1.—For alterations and additions to 
public elementary school in Victoria Road. Deposit 1. Mr. 
Phillip H. Lockwood, architect, St. Werburgh Street, 
Chester. 

Curppinc Barnet.—March 3.—For erection and comple- 
tion of a2 new manual instruction and cookery centre at Byng 
Road. Deposit 27. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hat- 
field. 

CocxrrHam.—Feb. 23.—For rebuilding Cockerham 
Church. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

Darirncron.—March 8.—For erecting offices at Stooper- 
dale for the North Eastern Railway Locomotive Department. 
Mr. William Bell, architect to the North Eastern Railway, 
York. 

Dawvon (Duruam).—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a 
church at Dawdon, Seaham Harbour (first portion). Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. 

Distrncton.—Feb. 21.—For the various works required 
in erection of shop, warehouse, and dwelling-house at Dis- 
tington, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects 
and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 

Eprnsurcu.—Feb. 22.—For raising existing car sheds, 
roofs, &c., at Henderson Row cable power station. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. J. Walker Smith, burgh engineer, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Grasmeprn.—Feb. 26.—For the whole or separate works 
required in the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas at 
Grasmere, Westmoreland. Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Kendal. 

HanpswortH.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a new 
station at Handsworth, Birmingham, for the Great Western 
Railway. The New Works Engineer, Paddington Station, 
London. 

Hazet Grove.—Feb. 22.—For the demolition of certain 
buildings in Chapel Street, Hazel Grove, near Stockport. 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, Hazel Grove. 

TretaNp.—Feb. 24.—For building certain labourers’ cot- 
tages in the Mohill Rural District. Charges 5s. Mr. E. 
Greelan, clerk, Council Offices, Mohill. 

TreLAND.—Feb. 28.—For station building at Creaghanroe, 
near Castleblayney ; goods office at Keady, and goods shed at 
Smithborough, for the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). 
Mr. F, A. Campion, chief engineer, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin, or of the District Engineer, Belfast. 

Tretanp.—March 2.—For erecting a shop and offices at 
Lucan. The Lucan and District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., 3 The Mall, Lucan. 

Tretanp.—March 5.—For proposed works of sanitation 
and alteration to New Ross union workhouse, comprising the 
undermentioned :—(1) Drainage and water supply; (2) 
erection and completion of sanitary annexes, &c. ; (3) plumb- 
ing and hot water circulation ; (4) erection of a new kitchen 
and annexe at the fever hospital. Mr. J. A. Ryan, archi- 
tect, 33 Catherine Street, Waterford. 

LanpRAKE.—Feb. 22.—For the following works, viz. :— 
Alterations and additions to farm buildings at Lowertown. 
The County Land Agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 

Leapgate (DurHam).—Feb. 21.—For erection of new 
stores at Allendale Cottages. The Leadgate Industrial and 
Provident Society, Ltd., Leadgate, Durham. 

Leeps.—Feb. 21.—For the demolition of three houses, 
building gable and boundary wall, levelling and asphalting 
an open space, and providing and fixing railings round same 
in Blackman Lane. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Licurretp._-May 7.—For the erection of 168 Married 
Soldiers’ Quarters in one block, at the Whittington Heath 
Barracks. Deposit 10s. Apply by February 25 to the Director 
of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, S.W. (See 
advertisement. ) 

Lonpon.—Feb. 24.—For certain alterations in the kitchen 
at the workhouse in Bancroft Road, Mile End. Mr. Benjamin 
Catmur, clerk, Bancroft Road, Mile End. 

Lonpon.—March 5.—For erection of a permanent school 
to accommodate 1,636 children, on the Down Lane site, for the 


Tottenham education committee. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names 
by March 5 to Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., 22 Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi. 

Macctesrietp.—Feb. 26.—For the completion of the St. 
Peter’s Church tower. Mr. Jabez Wright, 27 King Edward 
Street, Macclesfield. 

Mancuester.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of a public 
convenience at Long-sight Library. The City Architect, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MippiEsBroucH.—Feb. 21.—For alterations to 594 Lin- 
thorpe Road. Messrs. Moore & Archibald, architects, 
27 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

Mirrieitp.—Feb. 28.—For the various works required in 
the erection of four dwelling houses, Coppinhall Road, Mir- 
field, Yorks.. Messrs. Ainley & Hirst, architects, surveyors 
and valuers, Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield. 

Newsurn (NoRTHUMBERLAND).—Feb. 28.—For erection 
of Council offices. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Edward Cratney, 
architect, 88 Station Road, Wallsend. 

Normanton.—March 5.—For erection of girls’ school at 
Normanton, Yorks. Send names by February 21 to Mr. 
Arthur Hartley, architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 

Royton.—Feb. 21.—For the carrying out of the work 
comprised in the public urinals to be erected in Oldham Road 
and Bleasdale Street, Royton, near Oldham. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, F.R.1.B.A., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

SappLeEwortH (YorKs).—March 4.—The West Riding 
education committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work:—Saddleworth Uppermill new — school 
(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, plumber, painter, road 
maker. The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Send 1]. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

St. Dennrs.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
and shop at Fore Street, St. Dennis, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
Andrew, M.S.A., architect, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

Satn.—March 5.—For new County high school for girls at 
Sale, Cheshire. Deposit 21. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.1I.B.A., 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Satrorp.—March 3.—For structural alterations at the 
Union Infirmary, Hope, Pendleton. Deposit 2i. Mr. H. 
Lord, F.R.1.B.A., 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 

Satrspury.—March 2.—For structural alterations at the 
Municipal Offices, Endless Street. Mr. W. J. Goodwin, 
A.M.I.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Salisbury. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a new post 
office at Kelso. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 22.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, 
plasterer, painter, and heating engineer work of additions to 
Webster’s seminary, Kirriemuir, Mr. Lake Falconer, archi- 
tect, Blairgowrie. 

Scornanp.—Feb. 25.—The district committee of the 
Middle Ward of the County of Lanark are prepared to receive 
tenders for the erection of buildings to contain refuse de- 
structor; also for steel chimney stack, the provision of water 
supply and drainage, and the formation of access road and 
other relative works at Boggs Brae, near Bellshill. Deposit 
ll. Mr. W. L. Douglass, C.E., district engineer, District 
Offices, Hamilton. 

Srarortu.—Feb. 21.—For erection of the Rawson Road 
school, Seaforth, near Liverpool, for the Waterloo with Sea- 
forth Urban District Council. Bills of quantities may be 
obtained from Mr. John I. Thompson, clerk, Town Hall, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool, upon payment of a deposit of 
11. 1s. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 

SHprrintp.—Feb. 22.—For extensions and alterations of 
the Training College for Teachers, Collegiate Crescent. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Surewsspury.—March 12.-—For erection of secondary 
schools to accommodate 350 pupils at The Priory. Deposit 
31. 3s. Send names by February 22 to Mr. Frank H. Shayler, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. James A. Swan, joint architects, 
16 Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Sxrpsra.—-Feb. 26.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel, 
Skipsea, Yorks. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, 29 Quay Road, 
Bridlington. 

Srocxport.—Feb. 28.—For the labour and materials 
required in erection of a shelter tool house and conveniences 
in the Recreation Ground, Reddish. Mr. John Atkinson, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 
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Stockton-on-TrEs.—Feb. 21.—For the heightening, by 
20 feet, of the workhouse laundry chimney. Mr. J. Rodham, 
Finkle Street, Stockton. 

Surron-1n-ASHFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of a 
masonry gasholder tank, 105 feet diameter and 26 feet 6 inches 
deep, for the Sutton-in-Ashfield Urban District Council. 
Deposit 3]. 3s. Send names and addresses to Messrs. Corbet 
Woodall & Son, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, West- 
minster. 

SyresHAM.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a class room 
and other minor alterations at Syresham school, Northants. 
Send names to Messrs. Law & Harris, architects, 1 Sheep 
Street, Northampton. 

THORNE.—Feb. 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
workhouse infirmary. Mr. Harold Forster, architect, North 
Field, Thorne, Yorks. 

Unswortu.—Feb, 28.—For twenty houses proposed to be 
erected in Parr Lane. The Whitefield and Unsworth Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., 273 Bury New Road, Whitefield, near 
Manchester. 

Wates.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of a swimming 
bath at the South Wales and Monmouthshire Truant School, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, High Street, 
Merthyr. 

Watzs.—Feb. 23.—The Glamorgan County Territorial 
Force Association invite tenders (a) for proposed gun sheds 
and stores in Dumfries Place, Cardiff, and (b) for extensive 
repairs at the Drill Hall Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. each. 
Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2 Church Street, 
Cardiff. ; 

Wates.—Feb. 26.—For erection of two dwelling houses at 
Tondu. Mr. Jesse Hurley, architect, 10 Bridgend Road, 
Aberkenfig. 

Watrs.—Feb. 28.—For erection of twenty-two houses in 
three blocks, and six pairs of semi-detached villas, together 
with the construction of roads, sewers, and surface-water 
drains, on the Meyrick Estate, Gwaeclodygarth Field, 
Merthyr Tydfil, for the Grove Building Club. Mr. T. 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—March 1.—For the erection of a temporary 
pavilion, for the Royal National Histeddfod of Wales, Colwyn 
Bay. Send names and addresses to Messrs. Darbyshire & 
Smith, architects, 17 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

WALBERSWICK.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist Church at Walberswick, Suffolk. Mr. A. F. Scott, 
architect, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

WATERLOO-WITH-SEarorTH.—March 21.—For the erection 
of a secondary and technical school in Cambridge Road, Sea- 
forth. Deposit 3/.. Mr. H. Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


WELLINGTON.—Feb. 25.—For erection of public baths, for 
the Wellington (Salop) Urban District’ Council. Contract 
No, 1, for erecting the baths; (2) heating and warming. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. W. Littlewood, clerk, Bank Chambers, 
Wellington, Salop. 


Mr. G. H. Witioveusy, F.R.1I.B.A., of Manchester and 
St. Annes, has been appointed by the Oldham Town Council 
to act as adjudicator on the competitive designs submitted 
by local architects for the town hall extension, at an esti- 
mated cost of 25,000/. 

THe death occurred on the 6th inst., at Forest Hill, of 
Mr. William Robert Green, M.I.M.E., who was for about 
half a century associated with R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., the 
lift and crane manufacturers. Born at Poole in 1838, Mr. 
Green joined his uncle, the late Richard Waygood, who had 
founded the present business, in 1833, at Beaminster, Dorset, 
and who had removed it in 1840 to works in Newington 
Causeway. The work then consisted principally in the mak- 
ing of agricultural machinery, and in hot-water engineer- 
ing ; but, in the early sixties, the manufacture of small hand- 
lifts was commenced. Under Mr. Green, who became a 
partner, the construction of sugar, rice, oil and other 
machinery was added. The lift making part of the business 
rapidly increased, and among the first hydraulic lifts was a 
book lift made and fitted, soon after 1865, at the Court 
House at Ryde, Isle of Wight. When the business was formed 
into a private limited company, Mr. Green was a director, 
and since his recent retirement he acted as consulting 
engineer to the company, which now employs nearly a 
thousand hands as compared with the eighteen to twenty 
when Mr. Green joined in about 1860. 


TENDERS. 
CARSHALTON. 


For the construction of four quiescent settlement tanks 
and roof over existing tanks, four percolating filters, 


&c., at the sewage farm, for the Urban District 

Council. 
Kavanagh & Co. £10,978 14 7 
Hill & Co, 4 10,901 16 2 
Wright & Co. 10,291 6 10 
Rayner : 10,182 10 10 
Brebner & Co. 10,1344 0 4 
Muirhead & Co. 10,076 10 1 
EK. & E. Iles 9,685 0 0 
Jarman & Co. 9,682 0 0 
Moran & Son 9,368 18 2 
Bell & Son 9,312 18 6 
Mackay j 9,306 16 1 
May : . 8,827 19 0 
Morley & Sons 8,744 13 2 
Wickstead & Co. j : : 8,732 17 10 
CUNLIFFE & Sons, Birmingham 

(accepted) 8,531 10 6 

EASTBOURNE. 


| For supply and erection of section L, one steam-driven sur- 


face condensing plant, for the Corporation. 


Scott & Co. : , £3,150 10 O 
Davenport Engineering Co. 2,640 0 0 
Prockter & Kenyon 2,607,.7 O 
Belliss & Morcom : ; : F F 2,500 0 0 
Richardson, Westgarth & Co. . : : 2,463 12 9 
Hall & Sons ; ; Ee - 5 : 2,450 0 O 
Browett, Lindley & Co. 2,365 0 O 
Worthington Pump Co. , : 2,548 0 0 
Mirrlees, Watson & Co. : . ‘ 2,440 0 0 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 

ing Co. : : : 2,280 0 0 
Midland Engineering Co. 2,198 0 0 
Allen & Son 2,140 0 0 
Storey & Sons ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,167 12 0 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 2,014 0 0 
Wiiitans & Rosrnson (accepted) 1,888 0 O 
Thompson : ‘ . L779 10" 


EXMOUTH. 

For alterations and additions to the Exeter Road Council 
schools. Myr. P. Morris, architect (education), Exeter. 
Quantities by Mr. 8. W. Haueuron, Plymouth. 


Wakeham Bros. J . : £1,994 0 0 
Setter & Son 1,892 0 0 
Pethick Bros. 1,836 0 O 
rer in L706 42 3% 
Stanbury : ; 1,640 12 0 
Cooper & Son. : ‘ 1,639 11 O 
Perry, Exmouth (accepted) 1,615 12 0 


HERNE BAY. 


For paving, &c. (1) the Broadway, (2) South Cliff Drive, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. F, W. J. Pataur, 
C.E., surveyor. 


Head . £35,995 0 0 
Furley . j 5,978 0 0 
Ingleton Bros. . é : ; 3,797 0 0 
Harpy & Co., Woking (accepted) 5,170 =): 0 


LONDON. 


For the erection of a coroner’s court at Poplar, for the Iiv0.C. 


Abbot & Charlton. £4,023 19 11 
Pasterfield & English 3,695 0 0 
Reason , ; : 3,597 0 0 
Vebb 5,589 0 0 
Cripps & Son. 3,485 0 0 
Newell & Lusty 3,465 0 0 
F. & G. Foster 3,535 0 0 
Barker & Co. 3,529 0 0 
King & Son 3,318 0 0 
Webster & Son 3,299 0 6 
Woollaston & Co. 3,295 0 0 
Sabey & Son 5,285 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons 3,254. 0 0 
Lowe & Co. 3,250 0 0 
Sumpter & Co. 3,235 0 0 
Nightingale 3,209 0 O 
Parsons : 2 y ; ‘ 3,047 0 0 
GATHERCOLE Bros., Norbury (accepted) 5,000 0 0 
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LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of a building to accommodate the trade 
school for girls at the L.C.C. Hammersmith School of 
Arts and Grafts. 


Rowley Bros. £2,321 9 0 
Holloway . : ‘ 5 ‘ : 1,487 0 O 
Wall : : : , : : » & ATAA2 4% 0 
Carmichael de OOzmOn O 
Roberts & Co... ; : ‘ : 1.512 10570 
J. & C. Bowyer : ; ; : : 1, 27lweot Oo 
Johnson & Co. : : : : : 1,270 0° 0 
Holloway Bros. ; : : : : 1,237.0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . é : ; 1,233 0 °0 
POG. W: Higes . .. 1,199 0 0 
Munpay & Sons, Trinity Square 

(accepted) : F : : 1,084 0 0 


For alterations and additions to No. 29 Saville Place, 


Lambeth Walk. Mr. Evcenr C. Braumont, architect, 
78 Fleet Street. 


Bargman, Son & Co. £508 10 0 
Smith & Son. 492 0 0 
Barrett & Power 460 0 O 
Bragg & Sons. A545) On0 


For providing and fixing ts0 hours and a low-pressure hot- 
water heating apparatus in a school in course of con- 
struction in Torriano Avenue, St. Pancras. 


Turner & Co. ‘ ; iis 8786; “OO 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & oe i ‘ : 679 0 0 
Comyn Ching & Co. : . . : : 679 0 O 
Phillips & Son. ‘ ; : ; ; 672 0 0 
Stevens & Sons. ‘ 3 : ; 652 0 0 
Pureell & Nobbs . § ; : Po. Pe 645 0 0 
Macintosh & Sons . ! , ; ; : 644 8 0 
J.&¥F. May . : j ; . wie 5 620 0 0 
Ashwell & Nesbit . ; : : : : 557 0 O 
Palowkar & Sons, Queen Street (recom- 

mended) . - : ; : : , 5429 00 
Architect’s estimate . : 575 0 0 


~ For installing electric lighting and ells in the new Eon at 
divisional offices in Tredegar Road. 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 


turing Co. £198 13 8 
Stegmann & Co. 152 14 6 
Tilley Bros. 148 10 0 
Weston & Sons. 143 0 0 
Johnson & Phillips 156.90) 20 
Sweet Bros. . 134 0 0 
NEwBALp & Co., Sutton (accepted) 133 0 0 


For the paving and sewer works in connection with the 
widening and extension of Baltic Street and the widen- 
ing of Hatfield Street, Baltic Street area, St. Luke. 


Wood & Sons £2545 «2°10 
Manders Vp leys, 48) e) 
Brebner & Co. 1,950 18 10 
Patterson ; : : : . 1,897 11 11 
Mowlem & Go. , Westminster (recom- 

mended) ‘ 1,833 0 Of 
Chief engineer’s éstimate 2 1,873 0 0 


LONG BUCKBY. 
For building new grocers’ and drapers’ shops, with an as- 
sembly hall above, for the Co- ppsrabive Society. 


Berry ; £2,002..0 ..0 
Luck : ‘ : : : f , ie 935 0 0 
Webster ‘ : : : ; : 1,886 OO 
Green ‘ , : : : 1,843 0 0 
W. & H. Foulds ; ; . ; : 1,762 0 0 
~ Hawtin ; j ; , : ‘ 1(D0) Ons 0 
Howe & Son : : : : 3 : L725 50. 0 
Chown , 1,699 0 O 
Brown & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) . 1,694 0 0 
MARLOW. 
For cemetery works, for the Urban District Council. Mr 
C. 5. VaRpy, architect, Maidenhead. 
Childs & Townsend £1,012 12 6 
Hunt & Son. : ‘ : : : 707 0 0 
Newbery . : , é t ; : 692 0 0 
Plumridge é i : : t , 669 9 6 
Cox & Son ‘ : 3 ; ; ; 666 0 0 
Silver & Sons. 3 - - 5 : 648 0 0 
Taylor ‘ : : : : : : 628 0 9 
Lovell & Son , p ; ; ; : 618 0 0 
Jefferson . : . ; ‘ . : 610 0 0 
Keates & Gill 2 . 555 0 0 
Harris & Martow (accepted) - : 525 0 0 


For alterations to conveniences, shelters, &c., 


——————————— nn 


LONGTOWN. 


For ‘erection of a dwelling house and outbuildings, near 


Longtown, for the Cumberland County Council. 


Liddell . £391 0 0 
Musgrave : 335 0 0 
Batey & Sons 298 0 0 
Storey . 289 10 0 
Laine & Son, ‘Carlisle (accepted) . 2o0ifion f 


MORLEY (YORKS). 


For the various works required in extension of mill premises, 


Perseverance Mills. Mr. T. A. Burrery, F.1.A.S8., 
architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
Accepted tenders. 


Spensley, joiner . £439 0 0 
Spensley, mason 406 11 0 
Newsome, Askham & Co. , confounders 66 10 0 
Rogerson, slater 50 0 0 
Stakes, plumber iam O 


OAKHAM. 


For erection of new offices for the Rutland Education Com- 


mittee. Mr. H. F: Traynen, A.R.I.B.A.,. architect, 

Stamford. : 
Willmott & Sons . ; : 2 : co SETHE Oe) 
Roberts Bros. : ; s : ; : 120, 02 0 
Rudd & Son ‘ : : ; : : 700 0 0 
Halliday 3 : z 4 : : : 693 0 0 
Bell & Sons a Eee os ae OSOs. OTe O 
Hinson & Co. : g : ‘ : 664 0 0 
Edlington 4 F : : i 4 a? 6057-050 
Woolston ‘ ; ; : . : 4 650 0 0 
Bowman & Sons : : : ; : 649 0 O 
Hockley & Co. ‘ 641 13 10 
Peasgood 634 0 0 
Howes 624 0 0 
Brown 59% OF 0 
Nichols Bros. ‘ : : : : : 595 4-0 
Higgs & Sons : : 5 : ; 587.11 9 
Hickman é 549 9 O 
Hrssitrr, Oakham (accepted) 538 16 6 
Architect’s estimate 580 0 O 


OKEHAMPTON. 


For erecting a new higher elementary school for 120 chil- 


dren, with laboratory, &c., for Devon County Educa- 
tion "Committee. Mr. Percy Morgts, county architect 
(education), Exeter. 


Ball & Son £4,443 11 11 
Pethick Bros. 4,442 0 0 
Bennett 4,205 0 0 
Stanbury 4134 5 8 
Bryer, jun. 4,070 12 6 
Crockerell 4,047 O11 
Harris & Co. 3,950 O 11 
Paynter 3,942 5 0 
Sleeman & Son Z : : ; : 3,840 13 3 
Buarcurorp & Dawes, Okehampton 

(accepted) ‘ : : 5,797 16 6 

OSWESTRY. 


at Cae Glas 
Park. Mr. G. Wiru1am Lacey, C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor. 


Higgins . £318 17 3 
Jones & Evans 297 19 5 
Felton Pare Ald) (0 
THOMAS, Oswestry. (accepted) 268 12 0 
Borough engineer’s estimate . 268 0 O 


For additions and alterations to house, Cae Glas. Mr. G. 
Writtam Lacry, C.E., borough engineer and surveyor. 
Higgins . £216 10 8 
Jones & Evans 215 4 8 
Thomas 198 0 0 
FELTON, Oswestry (ace pted) 179° 10. 0 
Borough engineer’s estimate 200 0 0 


For excavating, levelling, and forming bowling green and 


tennis court at Cae Glas Park. - Mr. G.: Witir1am 
Lacry, C.E., borough surveyor. , 
£229 10 


Jones & Cooper 0 
Jones & Evans 216. 4 1 
Mackery 209 12 0 
Thomas . ; 193 0 0 
GREENLEY, Leominster (accepted) . 16419 7 
Borough engineer’s estimate . : ° 205 0 0 
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RICHMOND 


For constructing new sewers and roads on the Red Lion 
Street area, for the Town Council. Mr. J. H. Brirr- 
LEY, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 


Pedrette : ‘ : ; £2,421 4-1 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. 2,500 5 10 
Hamiltons 2,298 14 9 
Watson 2,190 0 0 
Adams : 2 2,165 135 3 
Wimpey & Co. 1,995 0 0 
Jarman & Co. 1,979 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co, ; : : : : 1,926 11 6 
Mow.tem & Co., Westminster (accepted) . 155677*0" 0 
Borough surveyor’s estimate , : Px (Ofsts) (0) (0) 


SPURSTOW. 


For alterations and additions to school buildings, for 
Cheshire County Council Education Department. Mr. 
H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 

Morrey £842 10 0 
Astles 518 0 0 
Brookes ‘ 510 0 Q 
Cox & Vaughan 480 0 0 
Wright & Sons 480 0 0 
Reece Bros. 475 0 0 
Gresty & Sons 470 0 0 
Matthews : : : 460 0 0 
Parker, Beeston (accepted) 420 0 0 


TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT. 
For alterations and additions to-a house at Terrington St. 
Clement. Messrs. Watker & Watxer, architects, Ter- 
rington, and King’s Lynn. 


Dickerson Bros. £451 17 6 
Johnson & Son 432 15 0 
West. ; 395 0 0 
Yash & Langley 380 0 0 
Barnes : 375 0 O 
Hampton 375 0 0 
Bone : 563 0 0 
Hornigold 361 8 0 
Clarke 548 10 0 
Eggleton : : : : ¢ : 337 0 0 
Rriert, Terrington St. Clement (accepted). 336 11 6 
Green : : ‘ : i 332 13 0 
Holman 309 0 0 


WALES. 


For constructing new cattle market, sheds, concrete beds, 
boundary walls, &c., exclusive of ironwork, for the 
Narberth Cattle Market Co., Narberth. Mr. J. Preece 
James, architect. 


Griffiths . £1,050 0 0 
Thomas Bros. 975 0-0 
Parry ; : - , ; : 950 0-0 
Rees & Sons, Llan Mills (accepted) 800 0 0 


For the erection of a dwelling house and out-offices at Pentle- 
poir, near Tenby, for Mr. Geo. Lewis. Mr. J. Preece 
JamuEsS, architect. 


Poor (accepted) £475 0 0 


For pulling down old premises and erecting two shops and 
dwelling houses on the site in High Street, Tenby, for 
Mrs. McCulloch. Mr. J. Preece James, architect. 

First contract. 


Phillips ... 2 £1,585 0 0 
Adams & Parcel : : 2 1,087 14 0 
THomas & Son, Tenby (accepted) 1,077 0 0 


WATFORD. 


For erecting a new warehouse, granary, &c., in Queen’s 
Road. Mr. C. P. Ayrzs, architect, Watford. 


King & Sons £943 17 9 
Kames é : 935 0 0 
Clifford & Gough 935 0 0 
W. & D. Wilkins 825 0 0 
Bracey & Clark 920 0 O 
Brown é : 917 0 0 
Brightman & Son 5) Oe @) 
Wiggs & Sons 900 0 0 
Tyler. , ; : : A 75 aol ua 898 10 0 
Ensor & Warp, Watford (accepted) . 893 0 0 
Clark Bros. , ook . : 887 10 0 


WEYBRIDGE. 


| For the erection of a house in Oatlands Chase, Oatlands 


Park. Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, architects and sur- 
veyors, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., and Wey- 


mouth. 
Jarvis £2,029 18 0 
Nicholson 1,952 0 0 
Trask & Sons 1,885 0 0 
Hill & Son 1,865 0 0 
Drowley & Co. + 307% 0.4.0 
Annett 1,745 0.0 
Ranger : A , ; : - 1,621 17. 6 
' GAZE & Sons, Walton-on-Thames 
(accepted) 1,501 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., recommend the 
payment of a final dividend at 5 per cent. to the Ordinary 
shareholders, making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, 
and in addition a bonus of 5 per cent. free of income tax, 
leaving a balance of 6,2021. 15s. 3d. to be carried forward to 
next year. 

Messrs. Grorce Mitts & Co., Lrp., engineers, Rad- 
cliffe (the proprietors of the ‘‘ Titan”? sprinkler), are fre- 
quently receiving letters from home and abroad showing the 
value of sprinklers in mills and works. One of the most 
recent is of a fire having broken out in the mixing room of the 
Textile Manufacturing Co., Bombay, India, which was 
quickly extinguished by the ‘‘ Titan ’”’ sprinklers, which were 
installed some time ago. 

Messrs. E. H. Snortanp & Brorusr, of Failsworth. 
Manchester, have recently supplied their patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues and ventilators to the 
Workhouse infirmary extensions, Sheffield. Amongst other 
recent contracts by the firm are the following :—The addi- 
tions to the Commercial Travellers’ Schools, Pinner, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Manchester 
stoves and Manchester grates; the Runcorn Conservative- 
Club is being ventilated by Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and special inlet panels; the extensions to the 
Isolation Hospital, Lowestoft, are being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues; the Infectious Diseases Hospital, Darwen, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves and patent exhaust roof 
ventilators. 

Tue National Provident Institution will hold their 
seventy-fourth annual meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, on the 25th inst. The report shows that in the 
past year 1,576 proposals for assurance were accepted by 
the Board amounting to 692,959/., and the new premiums 
annually payable on which amount to 29,6977. The amount 
of new business exceeds that transacted in any previous year 
of the Institution’s existence. The accounts for the year 
show a balance of receipts over disbursements of 162,6341., 
which increases the accumulated funds of the Institution by 
that amount to 6,688, 1061. 

Tux Metal Jointing Co., Ltd., Adelphi House, W.C., are 
the makers of ‘‘ Amalgaline’’—a patent that is expected to 
revolutionise the ordinary clumsy methods of lead jointing. 
Amalgaline is a metallic ribbon 0.05 millimetre thick, treated 
with a composition to prevent the formation of oxides. On 
the application of heat the ribbon melts at a lower tem- 
perature than the metals to be acted upon, and causes their 
amalgamation at a considerably lower temperature than their 
normal melting point. The process is briefly as follows :— 
For jointing lead pipes a patent cutter is used to cut the 
ends of the pipe to a dead true fit in the form of a spigot and 
socket or coned joint. On placing a strip of amalgaline 
between the cleaned surfaces to be joined and applying heat 
sufficient to melt the strip, the surfaces of the lead fuse, and 
in fusing they amalgamate. Amalgaline is in no sense a 
solder. The invisible joints thus obtained are very strong 
and neat, and are expeditiously and simply made, no matter 
how inconyeniently the pipe may be situated. The Metro- 
politan Water Board, after a severe test, have accepted this 
method of jointing. Amalgaline is applicable to the 
making of metal joints for very many purposes besides the 
ordinary ones in lead pipes. 


Tue Diario Official of Brazil, says the Board of Trade 
Journal, publishes a decree authorising the opening of a 
special credit amounting to 24,0007. in favour of the Ministry 


of Justice and Home Affairs, for the completion of the build- 


ing intended for the National Library. 
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Mr. Wittram Loncpren was elected President of the 
Sheffield Master Builders’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing on the 10th inst., in place of Mr. W. W. Mears, 
retired. 


Croypon borough council have declined to adopt a pro- 
posal to pay the trade union rate of wages to all their 
employés, and insert a clause in all contracts under their con- 
trol compelling the contractor to do the same. 


Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, architects, Lincoln, have 
prepared sketch plans of a proposed receiving home at the 
Workhouse. The plans, which have been adopted, are esti- 
mated to cost 2,000I. 


Tue Yardley Rural Council on Tuesday resolved that com- 
petitive plans for the erection of an isolation hospital to 
accommodate eighty beds be invited from architects within 
a radius of fifty miles, and that premiums of 50, 25, and 15 
guineas respectively be offered for the best three sets. 


Tur Belfast Corporation are about to undertake an ex- 
tension of their gas works at a probable cost of nearly 
150,0007., inclusive of plant. The consulting engineers 
recommend the.use of the Twin Island site, which is 
situated in Belfast Lough, on the city boundary, and. is 
owned by the Harbour authorities. 


Tur Great Western Railway Company contemplate the 
expenditure of.a further 20,000/. for improvements at New- 
ton Abbot passenger station. The scheme includes the con- 
struction of a new goods depét near the Kingsteingnton 
Road, with which considerable progress has been made, so 
far as the filling is concerned, and for the carrying out of 
which a vote of 25,0001. was made in 1908. 


Mr. Justice Parxer last week gave judgment in an 
action in which the proprietors of a young ladies’ school in 
Eaton Road, Hove, claimed a perpetual injunction to re- 
strain the Hove-Brighton Skating Rink Company, Ltd., 
from carrying on a skating rink in such a manner as to 
cause a nuisance to the plaintiffs. His Lordship held that 
an actionable nuisance had been established, and granted an 
injunction, which was suspended for a fortnight to enable 
the defendants to see whether the nuisance could be stopped 
by structural alterations. 


Konak, Lrp., have offered the London County Council 
a rent of 1,7001. a year for a lease for ninety-nine years of 
a site in Kingsway between Wild Court and Keeley Street. 
The site has an area of about 11,635 square feet with fron- 
tages of 77 feet, 174 feet and 145 feet to Kingsway, Wild 
Court and Keeley Street respectively, and adjoins the 
L.C.C. Wild Street, Holborn, school, the use of which for 
educational purposes may be discontinued. The offer is sub- 
ject to the company having an option to take a lease, at a 
rent at the rate of 2s. a square foot a year of a portion of 
the site of the school in the event of this site becoming avail- 
able for commercial purposes. The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommend its acceptance. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the delivery at the 
London County Council School of Building, Ferndale Road, 
Brixton, S.W., of two important lectures dealing with 
cement and concrete. The first, on ‘‘The manufacture and 
uses of Portland cement,’’ will be given by Mr. A. C. Davis, 
F.C.S., A.I.C.E., &., manager of the Saxon Portland 
Cement Company, on Friday, February 25, and the second, 
dealing with ‘‘ Reinforced concrete,’”’ will be delivered by 
Mr. E. P. Wells, C.E., J.P., &c., on the following Friday, 
March 4. The lectures, to which admission is free, will 
each commence at 7.30 o’clock prompt ; Mr. J. S. Holliday, 
chairman of the advisory sub-committee of the school, 
will preside on the first occasion, and Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.R.1.B.A., a member of the committee, will take 
the chair at the second lecture. 


Tun Hamilton Burgh School Board, N.B., have decided 
to proceed with the erection of new Academy buildings in 
accordance with the modified plans. The cost is estimated 
at 33,0001. exclusive of the site. 


A smatt estate of some 94 acres of land on the Kast Riding 
side of Selby has, it is understood, been purchased for the 
erection of a starch manufactory for a German firm. The site 
is close to the river Ouse. 


Tu Old Kilpatrick School Board have accepted the plans 
for a new higher-grade school submitted by Messrs. Stewart 
& Paterson, architects, 14 Blythswood Square, Glasgow, at 
a cost of 14,0771. This sum does not include the price of 


special furniture to be provided for the laboratories and 
other details. 


THE opening of the new nurses’ home at Leicester In- 
firmary took place on the 15th inst. The building has been 
erected at a cost of 22,500/., this being the completion of the 
improvement and extension scheme, costing about 100,0001., 
inaugurated by Sir Edward Wood. The contractors for the 
building were Messrs. Henry Herbert & Sons, Leicester, and 
the work was carried out under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs, Everard, Son & Pick, Leicester. 


Tar Bournemouth borough surveyor, Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
F.R.I.B.A., is preparing plans and provisional estimates for 
the continuation of the under-cliff drive to Boscombe. The 
scheme includes provision for terraces in the cliffs, with 
shelters, and for another bathing station, and a slipway near 
the Boscombe Pier. The plans are, in addition, to provide 
for the extension of the drive round the flag-staff at Boscombe 
in a curve through the pleasure gardens, to join the over-cliff 
drive. The existing over-cliff drive is also to be improved. 


Tue firm of electrical engineers who have taken a five- 
acre site at Abbey Park, St. James’s, Northampton, with the 
option of three acres more, will, it is expected, employ about 
400 men. It is anticipated that building operations will be 
begun shortly. There is a growing demand for houses in 
the district. Mr. G. H. Stevenson, the architect, is pre- 
paring plans for the development of the whole Abbey Park 
estate and adapting it for building purposes. 


Mr. J. Simmons, C.E., Doncaster, has prepared a re- 
port for the Greasborough Urban Council on the sewerage 
of Mangham. This is in connection with the suggested 
making of new roads for opening out the school field at 
Parkgate for building purposes. The scheme will entail an 
expenditure of about 1,5007., and this the Council unani- 
mously agreed to undertake if an assurance was given by 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s agent that a sufficient number of 
building plots would shortly be let. 


Tux subscribers to the Perth Royal Infirmary on Monday 
approved the recommendation of the directors to erect a 
new infirmary at Tullylumb according to plans prepared by 
Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., architect, Glasgow. A site of 
over eleven acres has been feued from the Glover Incorpora- 
tion at 151. per acre. The sketch plans show a new infirmary 
consisting of four main ward blocks, each two storeys in 
height, with administrative department in the centre, dis- 
pensary, isolation block, &c. There is provision for 100 
patients, and the estimated cost is 36,190/., to. meet which 
there is a fund of 31,7831. available. The meeting confirmed 
the appointment of Mr. Miller as architect of the new in- 
firmary, approved generally of the plans, and authorised the 
directors to proceed with the erection of the building. 


Tur contracts for the plant required in connection with 
the extension of the electricity station of the Brighton Town 
Council have been divided between Messrs. Richardsons, West- 
garth & Co., Ltd., of Hartlepool; the British Westinghouse 
Company, Trafford Park, Manchester; and the General 
Electric Company, Ltd., of Birmingham. The main contracts 
will be executed by Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Litd., 
who are to provide a double-cylinder Parsons-Brown-Boveri 
turbine, coupled to a Siemens alternator, capable of giving a 
continuous output of 3,500 k.w., with a steam consumption of 
14 lb. per k.w. hour at a normal load of 3,000 k.w. 


Tun Town Clerk of Edinburgh has issued to the Lord 
Provost’s Committee a report with regard to the develop- 
ment of the Fountainbridge district. He refers to the 
different attempts made to improve the district, and points 
out how circumstances are changed by the removal of the 
slaughter houses and the passing of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act. The slaughter house area must be dealt with 
at once, and it must be considered in relation to the neigh- 
bouring lands, which include the canal area. The report 
discusses the subject of the development of the slaughter 
house site with or without the development of the canal area. 
Reference is made to the advantage which the removal of 
the canal would be from a health point of view. Plans 
have been prepared by the Burgh Engineer showing ten- 
tatively the lines of a town planning scheme for the develop- 
ment of the district. The leading features are (a) the pro- 
vision of a through road 60 feet in width. connecting the 
Grange and Merchiston districts with the West End, 
Belford Bridge, and Queensferry Road ; and (6) provision 
for intercepting from Harl Grey Street and Lothian Road 
traffic from the Merchiston and south-western districts 
bound for the Caledonian Railway, Princes Street, and 
eastwards. 
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N these days of a somewhat strained picturesqueness it 
is a relief and a lesson to turn to work which relies 
upon its proportion and simplicity for dignity and charm. 
Such is represented ‘in the accompanying sketch, made 
upon the spot, of ‘‘ Old Buildings,’’ formerly known as 
‘* Gatehouse Court.’’ The gateway from Chancery Lane, 
with its flanking towers, is a fine specimen of Tudor red 
brickwork, in which, though darkened by age, is to be 
seen a diaper of black bricks. It is one of the few, if not 


+ [INCOLNS INN + 


the only, example of its kind in London. Over the arch, 
which has a hood or drip mould, on both fronts are to be 
seen stone panels bearing the Royal coat of arms, those 
of the Earl of Liycotn (from which this Inn of Court 
takes name), and others. The windows have been 
modernised. The gateway itself was erected in 


Henry VII.’s reign, the adjoining buildings being of later 
date. CROMWELL was probably a frequent visitor, as 
TuuRLOE, his secretary, had chambers here. 


THE BRIXTON L.C.C. SCHOOL OF BUILDING. 


As a result of a visit to the L.C.C. School of Building at 
Ferndale Road, Brixton, by the Federation of London Build- 
ing Industries, the following letter has been addressed to the 
chairman of the Education Committee of the London County 
Council :— 

‘‘The following account of the visit will, I trust, convey 
to you and the Educational Committee of the L.C.C., some 
of the impressions made upon us as the result of inspecting 
the many interesting sides that the school presents, in the 
development of technical education as applied to the building 
industries. 

‘“The Federation have consistently opposed what might 
be termed ‘ indiscriminate education.’ By that we mean the 
education of a number of persons in trades or professions 
who have no intention of following same. Happily, at the 
Brixton School of Building ‘indiscriminate education’ does 
not exist, and we were assured by Mr. A. R. Sage, who con- 
ducted the party, that without exception all the evening 
students are working at the trades in which they are receiv- 
ing instruction. In the case of the day students the 
fathers of the boys are required to sign a declaration that 
their sons are to follow the craft taught. The Federation 
regards the above with every satisfaction, as it not only 
insures the proper expenditure of public funds, but also 
safeguards the interests of the several trades concerned. 

‘“The whole work of the school bears the stamp of intel- 
ligent treatment, the kindred trades working hand in hand 
in the carrying out of schemes which cannot fail to be in- 
structive. For example, in the bricklayer’s shop the students 
are building a wall in English bond, with part end wall, door 
and windows openings, &c. 

‘‘The carpenter students have made the necessary door 
frames, &c., and have also fixed same, thus securing for the 


students a practical demonstration of every-day building 
practice. This system appears to be carried a good deal 
further, for we were shown a very fine example of brickwork 
which had been executed from plans prepared by student 
draughtsmen under the instruction of Professor B. Pite, 
F.R.ILB.A. 

‘The plumbing class is a particularly good one, and we 
were shown some very good examples of work. Carpentry, 
painting, masonry are fully catered for, and some of the 
work in the masonry and carving shops is excellent. A 
beginning has been made with instruction in ferro-concrete 
construction, but all agree that this important study must be 
carried further, as little is known about it in this country ; 
but we must all admit that in the practice of building con- 
struction in the future, ferro-concrete must play a very im- 
portant part owing to its almost unlimited possibilities. 

‘Mr. G. Dew, L.C.C., the chairman of the Federation, 
is very keen on the special training of students in this im- 
portant branch of the building trade, and there is much to 
be urged in favour of this course, as to-day the men who are 
engaged upon works where ferro-concrete is being employed 
have had little experience in the process, while the German 
workman has an intimate knowledge of it. 

‘Tn conclusion, let me state that the Brixton School of 
Building is not by any means a playhouse ; on the contrary, we 
found it a home of science and intelligent training for build- 
ing trade workers, and we heartily wish its work to be ex- 
tended.”’ 


Tur Riccall Rural District Council has adopted plans for 
the erection of fifty houses on the Barlby Road, near Selby, 
close to where two new factories are to be started. 

Tur Renfrew Parish Council have agreed to erect offices on 
the north side of the Clyde, near to Yarrow’s Yard, at a cost 
of 2,0001. 
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will be utilised in producing the desired diffusion of the fresh 
air is, I think, greatly diminished. The great problem of 
uniform distribution of fresh air, therefore, seems to me to 
be, in a general way, easier of solution in a two-fan system 
than in a one-fan system. 

2. Double Glazing.—I have little doubt but that a sub- 
stantial part of the success is due to the double glazing of the 
windows. It is well known that still air, while allowing 
heat and light to radiate freely through it, is almost a 
perfect non-conductor of heat. Between the two sheets of 
glass in the windows is a layer of still air, which practically 
prevents heat from being conducted out of the hall through 
the window panes. If there had been one sheet of glass only, 
a substantial amount of heat would pass through the glass, 
and the air in contact with the windows would be cooled and 
rendered thereby heavier. In this way a downward cold 
current of air would be produced, and would descend near 
the walls on the heads of the audience belgw, to their great 
discomfort. But worse than this, the cold current of air 
would be composed largely of vitiated air, which would thus 
be again supplied to the occupants of the room. There is, 
in addition, the great economy of heat which is effected by 
the double glazing. It would be perfectly easy to ascertain 
by experiment the actual saving in fuel produced by double 
glazing an area of 950 square feet of window glass, given an 
average outside temperature of 45°, and an average inside 
temperature of, say, 65° Fahrenheit. 

3. The Warming of the Walls, Ceiling, &c., of the Room 
by means of Radiators.—Before the audience assembles care 
is taken to raise the temperature of the walls, furniture, &c., 
to about 60°. In this way the warmed air is not seriously 
cooled by contact with the walls and ceilings, and the con- 
sequent down-draught is not substantially perceptible. 

4. The Facility with which the Temperature of the In- 
coming Fresh Air can, within Certain Limits, be Razsed or 
Lowered.—This appears to be essential in the case of a hall 
in which the number of the audience is variable, as it seems 
that the temperature of the fresh air. supplied should, to 
some extent, vary inversely as the number of the occupants 
of the hall. 

The great advantage of a two-fan system was, I believe, 
first pointed out by our chairman, Dr. Shaw. In a course 
of lectures, delivered in Cambridge a few years ago, Dr. 
Shaw showed that the energy required to drive a definite 
quantity of air into a cubical chamber and out again was 
less when two fans are used (one compressing, and the other 
dilating the air) than when one fan only is used, whether com- 
pressing or dilating. This being so, we were satisfied that 
the cost of running two fans, even including the additional 
working friction, could not substantially exceed the cost of 
running one only for the same amount of air moved. More- 
over, we were aware that both plenum and vacuum systems 
have serious disadvantages connected with doors and 
windows, disadvantages which seem to disappear when two 
fans are used. Again, aremarkin Dr. Shaw’s recent work on 
air currents, to the effect that the loss of heat through windows 
seems to have no compensating advantage, encouraged us to 
recommend the University to go to the additional expense of 
double glazing. 

I do not suppose that any system of ventilation, however 
complicated, can ever be perfect; that is, I do not expect 
that we can ever arrange that each occupant of a room shall 
breathe fresh air and fresh air only of exactly the tempera- 
ture which he prefers. It might be done, I suppose, by lay- 
ing on cold and warm fresh air by two separate pipes to each 
occupant. But this is not a practicable suggestion. We must 
in fact be satisfied at present with a general success, and this 
I hope we have attained to a very high degree in our large 
Examination Hall. 

Dr. Louis C. Parxzs, in opening the discussion, said 
that there were one or two points arising out of the paper 

_which he should like to raise. The first was in connection 
with the use of double glazing in the windows. In a building 
like that described by Mr. Lock, and which was required for 
examinations, lectures, and dinners, it would no doubt serve 
a very useful purpose. But for ordinary uses it was very 
necessary that people should be able to see out of the 
windows ; and this would be impossible if the inner sheet of 
glass is ground. Moreover, even if it were not ground, the 
view would necessarily be obscured. It would, perhaps, be 
possible to have a system whereby warm air is introduced 
between the double glazing for the purpose of preventing 
evaporation. Some years ago the Royal Courts of Justice 
had a very bad reputation for their ventilation. But more 
recently the Office of Works introduced practically the same 
system as that described by Mr. Lock. It has been found to 
answer extremely well as tong as it is given a fair chance. 


tionally difficult. 


The attendants are constantly watching the thermometers 
placed throughout the building, and as soon as a rise of 
temperature above 65° is observed instructions are tele- 
phoned to the engineer in the basement to increase the supply 
of fresh air. The problem in some of the courts was excep- 
For instance, it was quite impossible to 
foresee the extraordinary fluctuations in the number of people 
present. In a case of special general interest one court be- 
comes packed while another would be almost empty. Un- 
fortunately, too, some of His Majesty’s Judges are not en- 
amoured with the system of ventilation installed, and they 
insist on opening all the windows, with the result that the 
system is a total failure. Other Judges do not believe in 
ventilation of any sort, and so they stop the inlets and 
render the court very close and stuffy. The system of ozoni- 
sation had been tried in one court as a consequence of the 
Judge being obsessed with a fear of infectious disease. The 
Judge believed that any such danger would be removed by 
the introduction of ozone. But it was found that ozonising 
the air had no influence whatever on the destruction of germs, 
owing to the fact that the amount of ozone that could be 
introduced without producing unpleasant effects on the 
throat was so very small as to be almost negligible. Another 
large building that was ventilated on something like the lines 


‘described in Mr. Lock’s paper was the House of Commons. 


Here the air was drawn in from the Terrace and introduced 
into the chamber through gratings in the floor. But that 
way had proved unsatisfactory, as the air became fouled by 
the dirt deposited on the floor by the members’ boots before 
it reached the members’ lungs. This may account for the 
fact that the House of Commons very early shows the ravages 
of influenza. 

Mr. H. D. Seartes-Woop, F.R.1I.B.A., said he would 
like to put two questions to Mr. Lock. The first was whether 
any means were provided for cleaning the tubes which supply 
the fresh air to the Examination Hall; for in most cases 
they get into a very foul state if left to look after themselves. 
The second was, whether there was any way of moistening 
and cleansing the air as it passes through the battery 
chamber ? 

Mr. A. E. Wueerer thought that the paper was excep- 
tionally interesting as being an account of a successful use of 
the plenum system. It supported the contention that had been 
often advanced, that if the plenum system was given a fair 
chance it would prove a success. In the cases of the failures 
it was usually traceable to negligence on the part of the 
attendants. 

Mr. Sxrnner (Principal of the Chelsea Polytechnic), re- 
marked that as a Cambridge man he did not retain the 
pleasantest recollections of the old arrangements under which 
they used to sit for examinations in the Corn Exchange. In 
that place there was a very ample supply of air, but very 
little heat. He would like to learn the opinion of the present 
undergraduates as to the efficacy of the large Examination 
Hall. In reference to the subject of heating as a whole, he 
wanted to make a small protest against the indiscriminate 
employment of the word ‘‘ radiators.’’ The instrument de- 
scribed in the paper heat by convection, and not by radia- 
tion. 

Mr. G. Husparp said that he had had the advantage of 
going over the Examination Hall at Cambridge with Mr. 
Lock. He thought he would be safe in saying that the 
system introduced was Mr. Lock’s own system. There seemed 
to be no doubt that each candidate sitting in the Examina- 
tion Hall got his fair share of fresh air. The double glazing 
of the windows was one of Mr. Lock’s ideas. The imprisoned 
air between the panes was an excellent non-conductor of heat. 

Mr. KE. THomas Swinson expressed his disappointment 
that the subject of ventilation had not been treated on 
broader lines. The only system spoken of that evening was 
a mechanical one. His own opinion, based on experience 
of public buildings, was that the one and only system which 
will work is a combination of the plenum and the vacuum. 
A great objection to the plenum was that it. was so easy to 
throw out of order. Dr. Parkes had mentioned that the air 
of the House of Commons was fouled before it reached the 
members ; this accorded with his own experience of the many 
public buildings in London where the air was introduced 
through undesirable inlets and drawn from undesirable 
places. Practical engineers should try to obviate this real 
danger. The question of humidity was a very serious factor 
in ventilation schemes. Greater regard should also be paid 
to the heat thrown off by the human body. In many build- 
ings there were great difficulties encountered owing to the 
wrongful planning and the inability of architects to pay 
a due regard to ventilation. 

Mr. J. R. Presron said that Mr. Lock’s paper would 
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seem to support the view that upward ventilation was better 
than downward. Twelve months ago many engineers 
favoured downward because the introduction of air was easy. 
The position of the heating and ventilating engineer was 
quite different in this country to what it was in countries 
like America, Austria, or Germany, where 10 per cent. of 
the cost of the building is expended on its heating and 
ventilation. The regulation of temperature was a most 1m- 
portant thing, and a great market was awaiting a simple and 
cheap heat regulator; it would both effect a saving in fuel 
and be a great comfort. The introduction of ozone plant was 
extensively practised in the United States. It was remark- 
able that no technical school in this country had made 
ventilation and heating a separate subject, although it was 
now such an important science. 
done on an extensive scale, and contractors lacked the means 
to conduct it for themselves. 

Mr. Henry Apams said the subject was a very important 
one from the health and the commercial point of view. The 
working efficiency of people in badly ventilated workshops 
was decreased by from 10 to 15 per cent., so that it was really 
a very good investment for a manufacturer to spend money 
in the proper heating and ventilation of his workrooms. 

Dr. W. N. Saw, in concluding the discussion, said that 
a good deal of stress had been laid on the subject of humidity. 
In his opinion it only became of importance when the tem- 
perature was 70°, 80°, or 90°; when the temperature was in 
the region of 60° or 65° there was no satisfactory evidence 
to prove that it was a vital matter. It was a question that 
had been talked about for a considerable time, and in many 
establishments a tank of water was to be seen like an offer- 
ing to the goddess Humidity. The great difficulty that beset 
a scheme like that just described by Mr. Lock was the lack 
of sustained interest in it. During the summer the informa- 
tion evaporated, and when with the next term a new man 
comes to take charge of it there was no one to show him 
what he does not understand, and so the system suffers. The 
large Examination Hall at Cambridge should afford splendid 
opportunities for practical experiments in physics. 

The Rev. J. B. Lock briefly replied to the points raised. 
All the tubes and ducts could be got at for cleaning purposes. 
With regard to experiments by the students of physics, his 
experience was that physicists were so occupied with theory 
that they would not busy their minds with so coarse a thing 
as practice. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the new Society, formed by 
the amalgamation of the Society of Engineers and the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, was held on Monday, 
February 7, at Caxton Hall, ‘Westminster. At the com- 
mencement the meeting was presided over by Mr. EK. J. 
Silcock, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., F.G.8., last President of the 
Society of Engineers, and Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, 
M.I.Mech.E., A.M.1.E.E., last President of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society. The premiums awarded by 
the Council of the Society of Engineers for papers read dur- 
ing 1909 were presented by Mr. E. J. Silcock as follows :— 
The President’s gold medal to Dr. David Sommerville, for 
his paper entitled ‘‘ Some Observations on the Chemistry and 
Bacteriology of Sewage Purification’ ; the Nursey premium 
of books to Mr. E. R. Matthews for his paper on ‘‘ The 
Corrosion of Steel Reinforcement in Concrete’’; and a 
Seciety’s premiu:a of books to Mr. W. E. Haldwell for his 
paper on ‘“‘The Sinlumkaba Ferro-concrete Bridge.’’ Mr. 
W. Noble Twelvetrees presented the following premiums 
awarded by the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society for 
papers read during the last session:—A premium of books 
and instruments to Mr. R. O. Wynne-Roberts for his paper 
on ‘The Past, Present and Future of the Organisation of 
the Engineering Profession,’’ and a premium of books and 
instruments to Mr. H. Laurence Butler for his paper on 
“Specifications for Engineering Works.”’ 

Mr. Diogo A. Symons, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., the 
first President of the new Society, having taken the chair, 
vctes of thanks to the Presidents of the constituent Societies 
were proposed by the senior Past Presidents, and seconded 
by the senior Vice-Presidents of the Society of Engineers 
and of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 

These resolutions were carried by acclamation, and the 
President then delivered his inaugural address. 

After rendering thanks for his election as first President 
of the new Society, Mr. Symons alluded to the internal 
affairs of the Society, pointing out that since the amalgama- 

- tion there were over 700 members, and putting in a plea for 
large attendances at the meetings. Referring to the examina- 


Research had still to be | 


( tion which was to be the qualification for Fellowship of the 


new society, he believed that its introduction would have the 
same beneficial effect as had been the case in the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, 

Proceeding to more general subjects, he called attention 


_to the value of workshop training to engineering students, 


whether they intended to take up the civil or the mechanical 
branch of the profession. He belonged to the civil branch, 
but had often looked back with gratitude to the time he had 
spent in the shops. 

Touching some of the branches of engineering work with 
which he was associated, the President referred to the ques- 
tion of water supply in foreign cities. 

Ferro-concrete, so largely used at the present, had in 
many instances proved economical and entirely satisfactory 
for constructional works. He, however, considered that a 
large factor of safety should be allowed and every care taken 
to ensure the use of the very best materials and workman- 
ship. 

The question of the disposal of sewage was one which 
called forth innumerable inventions and improvements, but 
there was still a tremendous field for the energies of the - 
engineer and the chemist. Referring to engineering work’ 
abroad, in which British capital was invested, the fact 
should not be overlooked that works financed in England were 
invariably designed by British engineers and carried out by 
British contractors, so that a great deal of outgoing capital 
returned to its source. In connection with foreign invest- 
ments, ‘‘ Government guarantees ’’ were not always so satis- 
factory as the phrase seemed to imply, and it was important, 
before investing money in such enterprises, to ascertain as 
fas as possible the earning capacity of the project under con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the motor industry, Mr. Symons called 
attention to the great advance that had been made in this 
branch of engineering, and referred to the dust nuisance 
and the traffic problem in large cities. He also quoted 
statistics showing the enormous increase in recent years of 
mechanically propelled vehicles, and the corresponding 
decrease in horsed vehicles. 

Alluding to the subject of aviation, it was gratifying to 
note that British manufacturers and aeroplanists were mak- 
ing good headway, and that several aviation meetings were 
to be held in England during the present year. 

Speaking of the education of young engineers, he em- 
phasised the importance of a thorough grounding in funda- 
mental principles before any attempt at specialisation was 
attempted, and laid stress on the advantage of gaining 
engineering experience with a contractor on public works. 
The tendency of engineering students to accept salaried ap- 
pointments after too brief a training was deprecated because 
such appointments usually involved loss of valuable in- 
struction and experience. 

In conclusion, a further reference was made to the details 
of the amalgamation which had just been effected. A vote of 
thanks was heartily accorded to the President for his 
address, and the proceedings then terminated. 


Tue Acting British Trade Commissioner for South Africa 
(Mr. E. J. Cattell) reports that the contract for the erection 
of a new railway station at Pretoria has been signed. The cost 
of the work is to be 91,2847. The names of the contractors and 
of the architect for the station may be obtained by British 
firms interested on application to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

THE Bacup Corporation has decided to apply for power to 
borrow 10,0001. for the widening of Burnley Road, and the 
arching of the river in preparation for the building of a new 
post office. Another 3,0001. is to be borrowed for the electric 
lighting of the borough. Bacup with Rawtenstall is com- 
mitted to the expenditure of 25,000/..on a new technical insti- 
tute to be built at Waterfoot. An elementary school is being 
built at a cost of 6,0001. 

Tux Glasgow Corporation have approved the following 
motion:—‘‘ That there be inserted in all schedules and 
specifications issued to foreign manufacturers or their agents 
for the supply of goods required by any of the departments 
of the Corporation a clause to the effect that foreign offerers 
or their agents will be bound to produce evidence to the 
effect that, as far as practicable, their works are carried on 
in conformity with the Standing Orders of the Corporation 
relative to standard rate of wages and other conditions of 
labour ; and that it be remitted to the town clerk to prepare 
and submit to the Corporation for their approval the form 
of such a clause.’ 
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BRABY & CO. 
For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd:, Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in.every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, E.C. 


1 ENDERS, E..C, 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 

COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Brytu.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 

Kine’s Norron.—Feb. 26.—The Education Committee 
invite designs for a new elementary school to be erected at 
Woodgate, in the parish of Northfield. Apply by Feb. 26 to 
Mr. J. F. Moore, secretary, Education Offices, 
Norton. 

Lreps.—March 1.—-The Directors of the Leeds Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., invite designs for new business premises 
and offices.. Premiums of 100/., 50/., and 25/. for designs 
Conditions and 
lithographed plans on application to Secretary on receipt 


King’s — 


of stamped addressed foolscap envelope with deposit, 21. 2s. ° 


Secretary, John W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Marcu 1.—A committee of glazed brick manufacturers 
invite designs for works to be executed in glazed brickwork, 
also essays as to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. Premiums of 100 gns., 50 gns., and 25 gns, 
awarded to designs and essays jointly. Mr. Max Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. Apply to Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
142 Liverpool Road South, Southport. 

Scottanp.—March 21.—The Renfrew Parish Council in- 
vite plans and estimates for offices to be erected at Blawart- 
hill, Yorker Road, near Scotstoun West Station. Deposit 
10s. No premium. 
Street, Renfrew. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 31.—The LEndcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Will be returned to those who send plans to Mr. 
J. W. Nicholls, secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, 
Sheffield. 

W AatsaLL.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 


elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at ; 


Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 


The Clerk to the Council, 1 Manse © 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BakeweLLt.—March 1.—For erection of a new class- 
room at the National school. Deposit 5s. Mr. E. M. 
Longsdon, F.S.I., architect, Bakewell. 

BaRNSTAPLE.—F or erection of a residence in South Street, 
Newport, Barnstaple. Send names to Messrs. W. C. Oliver 
& Son, A.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, Barnstaple. 

BeLtincHam.—March 5.—For erecting new out offices, con- 
structing a drainage system, &c., at the Bellingham Council 
school, Northumberland. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary, The Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Boston.—For new Wesleyan church, Boston. 
Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, architects, 
Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 

Bristot.—March 4.—For erection of a garage and work- 
shops at 138 Victoria Street, for the Bristol Waggon and 

Mr. Henry Williams, architect, 
Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps.—Feb. 28.—Tlor the erection of a 
new chemical laboratory and demonstration room at King 
Edward VI. Grammar School: Mr. Ainsworth Hunt, archi- 
tect, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 

CampBripce.—March 3.—For the following work at 
Sheep’s Green, for the Corporation, viz. :—(1) Erection of 
additional dressing-boxes at the women’s bathing-place, and 
(2) erection of a steel bridge over the river from Coe Fen to 
the bathing-place. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cam- 
bridge. ; 

Cuester.—March 1.—For alterations and additions to 
public elementary school in Victoria Road, Deposit 11. Mr. 
Phillip H. Lockwood, architect, St. Werburgh Street, 
Chester. 

Curering Barnet.—March 3.—For erection and comple- 
tion of a new manual instruction and cookery centre at Byng 
Road. Deposit 21. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hat- 
field. 

Cuotsry.—March 12.—For the enlargement of the 
Council school at Cholsey, Berks. Deposit 2/. 2s. Send 
names by February 28 to the Secretary to the Education 
Committee, Market Place, Reading. 

CieckHEaton.—March 3.—For the various works re- 
quired in erection of additions to Exchange Mills. Messrs. 
R. Castle & Son, architects, London City and Midland 
Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

Dariineton.—March 8.—For erecting offices at Stooper- 
dale for the North Eastern Railway Locomotive Department. 
Mr. William Bell, architect to the North Eastern Railway, 
York. 

Dewspury.—March 4.—For the various works required 
in erecting a large six-storey fire-proof warehouse and 
offices at Spinkwell Mills. Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, surveyors and valuers, Market Place, 
Dewsbury. 

Dewssury.—March 3.—For the builder’s work required 
in additions to the caretaker’s house at Whitley Reservoir. 
The Waterworks Engineer, Borough:Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Dewsbury. 

Dovercourt.—For the execution of the following 
works :—E rection of detached residence, garage, entrance 
gates, and fences, &c., Rookery Estate ; erection of detached 
residence, main road ; erection of detached residence, Fronks 
Road; erection of detached residence, St. Michael’s Road. 
Mr. H. Steward Watling, F.S.A., architect, High Street, 
Dovercourt. ; 

Epinsurcu.—March 3.—For supply and erection of two 
portable buildings constructed of wood and iron, for the 
Edinburgh, School Board. Mr. G. W. Alexander, clerk, 
Castle Tergace, Edinburgh. 

~ Exerek + March 7.—For additions and alterations at St. 
-Iuke’s College, Heavitree Road... Mr. James Jerman, 
-F.R.I.B.A., 1 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

Haverniiy.— March 5.—For the erection of a brick tower 
and tank for water. storage at Kedington Workhouse. 
Charge 2s. 6d. Mr. G. E. Mitchell, A.R.S.I., Ashen Road, 
Clare, Suffolk. . 

Hatrrax.—March 7.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater and plasterer, and electrician works required in the 
alteration of the old Riding School, Halifax, into an electric 
¢heatre. Messrs. Richard Horsfall. & Son, architects and 
surveyors, 22a Commercial Street, Halifax. : 

Harwitcu.—March 3.—For certain repairs, restoring the 
east. windows and other glazing, painting and cleaning, at 
St. Nicholas parish church. Mr. Groom,* Harwich. 

Harron.—March 5.—For the extension of the Hatton 
Council school, Derbyshire. Deposit 11. Is. Mr..George H. 


Apply to 
Finsbury House, 


i ‘Salisbury. |. 


Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, County 
Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Hayton.—March 1.—For alterations and extensions to 
the Hayton Public Room, Cumberland. Mr. 8. P. Barbour, 
Hayton, Bullgill, $.O. 

Hererorp.—March 1.—For alterations to premises, 
No. 7 Commercial Street, at corner of Gomond Street. Mr. 
Ernest G. Davies, M.S.A., architect, 132 Widemarsh Street, 
Hereford. 

Herron-te-Hore.—March 9.—For erection of a Council 
chamber and offices. Mr. John Harding, surveyor, Town- 
ship Offices, Hetton-le-Hole. 

HuppersrireLp.—March 9.—For erection of an ele- 
mentary school at Birkby. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E., borough engineer, 1 Peel 
Street, Huddersfield. 

Hurzi.—March 14.—For the erection of a school in South- 
coates Lane. Deposit 2/. 2s.. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Hurst.—March 11.—For erection of a new elementary 
school for 150 scholars, at Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county archi- 
tect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

IneLAND.—March 2.—-For erecting a shop and offices at 
Lucan. The Lucan and District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., 5 The Mall, Lucan. 

TretaAnpd.—March 2.—For the construction of additional 
bathing boxes at the Royal Victoria Baths, Kingstown. 
The Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Kingstown. 

Tretanp.—March 5.—For proposed works: of sanitation 
and alteration to New Ross union workhouse, comprising the 
undermentioned :—(1) Drainage and water supply; (2) 
erection and completion of sanitary annexes, &c. ; (3) plumb- 
ing and hot water circulation ; (4) erection of a new kitchen 
and annexe at the fever hospital. Mr. J. A. Ryan, archi- 
tect, 33 Catherine Street, Waterford. 

Kerapsy.—March 3.—For six dwelling-houses at Keadby, 
Doncaster. Mr. George Sinclair, architect, Church Lane, 
Crowle. 

Leicester.—March 4.—For the construction of under- 
ground conveniences for both sexes jn Infirmary Square, 
Oxford Street. Deposit 10s. Mr. E. George Mawbey, 
M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Lonpon.—March 5.—For erection of a permanent school 
to accommodate 1,636 children, on the Down Lane site, for the 
Tottenham education committee. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names 
by March 5 to Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., 22 Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi. 

Lonpon.—March 8.—For plastering work in the ‘‘ E and 
F”’ ward at the Sick Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E., for the Managers of the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum District. The Engineer and Super- 
intendent of Labour at the Asylum. 

MexporoucH.—March 14.—For erection of six alms- 
houses and other works incidental thereto at Church Street. 
Deposit 1]. Mr, G. Fenwick Carter, C.E., surveyor, Council 
Offices, Mexborough. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—For the excavation and founda- 
tions for proposed Queen’s Hall in Princess Street, Lisle 
Street. Messrs. Graham & Hill, architects, 6 Eldon Square, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Prenpieton.—March 3.—For structural alterations at the 
Union Infirmary, Hope. Deposit 2l. Mr. H. Lord, 
F.R.I.B.A., 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 

Prestwicu (Lancs.).—Feb. 28.—For the erection of new 
kitchens, stores and bakery, and other alterations to the 
administrative department at the asylum. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. Thomas Chadwick, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 16 Princess. 
Street, Manchester. 

SappLtEwortH (YorKs).—March 4.—The West Riding 
education committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work:—Saddleworth Uppermill. new school 
(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, plumber, painter, road 
maker. The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Send 11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Satz.—-March 5.—For new County high school for girls at 
Sale, Cheshire. Deposit 21. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.1I.B.A., 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. ; 

Satrorp.—March 3.—For structural alterations at the 
Union Infirmary, Hope, Pendleton. Deposit Dine aver H. 
Lord,:F.R.1I.B.A., 42 Deansgate, Manchester. : 

Sarrspury.—March 2.—For structural alterations at the 
Municipal Offices, Endless Street.” Mr. W. J. Goodwin, 
A.M.I.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
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Scortanp.—March 5.—For the removal of the existing 
lifeboat house and the construction of a new lifeboat house 
at Girvan, in the county of Ayr, N.B. Mr. James Smith, 


local hon. secretary, Town Clerk’s Chambers, Girvan, or at | 


the office of the engineer and architect to the Royal N ational 
Lifeboat Institution, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.I.C.E., 15 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ScortaNp.—March. 8.—For alterations to the Swinton 
parish church, Duns. Deposit 10s. Mr. T. P. Marwick, 


architect, 43 York Place, Edinburgh; or Mr. A. D. Walker, | 


School House, Swinton, Duns. 

SurepsHep.—March 5.—For erection of a handicraft 
centre at Shepshed, Leics., together with out-offices, drainage 
and other works connected. therewith. Deposit 5/. 5s. The 
Architect, County Education Office, 33 Bowling Green 
Street, Leicester. 

Sxipsea.—F eb. 26.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel. Mr Samuel Dyer, architect, 29 Quay Road, Brid- 
lington. 


Sowrrsy BrrpGe.—March 14.—For the mason and brick- | 


layer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, plumber 
and glazier, cast-iron and steel, concretor and painter work 
required in erection of a five-storey cotton mill, Walton 
Street. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A., architect, L. and 
Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax. © 


Sr. Hetens.—March 21.—For erection of a school in | 


North Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. My. Frank 8. Biram, archi- 
tect, George Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 

Srocxport.—Feb. 28.—For the labour and materials 
required in erection of a shelter tool house and conveniences 
in the Recreation Ground, Reddish. Mr. John Atkinson, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Srrarron St. Marearet.—March 1.—For an addition’ to 
the kitchen, improvements to infants’ day room, and a new 
dormitory for the infants, at the workhouse, Stratton St. 
Margaret, Wilts. Mr. R. J. Beswick, M.S.A., 10 Victoria 
Road, Swindon. 

UnswortH.—Feb. 28.—For twenty houses proposed to be 
erected in Parr Lane. The Whitefield and Unsworth Co- 
operative Society, Ltd.,273 Bury New Road, Whitefield, near 
Manchester. 

WakEFIELD.—March 4.—The West Riding education 
committee invite whole or separate tenders for the follow- 
ing works:—South Elmshall new infants’ school, Skipton, 
Broughton Road new school (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, 
plasterer, painter). The Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, 
Wakefield. 

Wates.—Feb. 27.—For building forty-two houses at 
Aberewmboi, near Aberdare, for the Abercwmboi Building 
Club. Mr. Alec S. Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, 
Aberdare. 

Wates.—Feb. 28.—For alterations and additions to 
Unitarian church and school, Monk Street, Aberdare. Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.8.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—Feb. 28.—For erection of twenty-two houses in 
three blocks, and six pairs of semi-detached villas, together 
with the construction of roads, sewers, and surface-water 
drains, on the Meyrick Estate, Gwaelodygarth Field, 
Merthyr Tydfil, for the Grove Building Club. Mr. T. 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—March 1.—For the erection of a temporary 
pavilion, for the Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, Colwyn 
Bay. Send names and addresses to Messrs. Darbyshire & 
Smith, architects, 17 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Wates.—March 1.—For the alterations and additions to 
Tyluce House, Llangorse, Breconshire. Mr. B. L. Pritchard, 
Castle Street, Brecon. 

Wates.—March 2.—For the building of a shop and 
dwelling-house at Plymouth Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. 
Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 

Watrs.—March 4.—For the erection of two houses at 
Little Mill, near Pontypool. Mr. D. C. Udell, architect 
and surveyor, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 

Warrs.—March 5.—For erection of a schoolroom at 
Caeracca Pant, Dowlais, for the Bethania Congregational 
ipa Mr. John Rees, secretary, Winifred Street, Dow- 

ais. 

_ Wates.—March 7.—For erection of a workmen’s hall, 
institute and free library, at Cwmbach, Aberdare. Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—March 15.—For erection of a church at New- 
bridge, Mon. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. John W. Aldiss, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Newbridge, Mon. 


WARLINGHAM.—March 9.—For the following building 
work at the Croydon Mental Hospital, Warlingham, Surrey, 


viz. :—Extension of attendants’ dining-room (female side). 
Deposit ‘11. 1s. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Croydon. 


Wuiritey Bay.—March 15.—For the erection of a council 
school to accommodate 600 scholars and a caretaker’s dwelling- 
house. Deposit 21. 2s. Apply by March 2 to Mr. C. 
Williams, secretary to the Northumberland Education Com- 
mittee, Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Bates 
BENINGTON. 


For the erection of cottage and farm buildings at Bening- 
ton, Lines., for the Holland County Ceuncil. 


pigs 
ii eae 


Richardson ; £495 0 0 
Pett & Bondfield 486 0 0 
Hodgson : : 450 0 0 
Parker & Son : : 429 0 0 
Barser, Boston (accepted) 423 19 0 


DARTFORD. 
For repairs to external roads at Joyce Green smallpox hos- 
pital, near Dartford, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, M.Inst.C.H., engineer-in- 
chief. 
Roap MAINTENANCE AND Stonp Suppiy Co., 
Gravesend (accepted) . £299 19 @ 
For cleaning and painting work, &e., at the smallpox hos- 
pitals, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. 
Harcu, M.Inst.C.E., engineer-in-chief. 


gQeooocacoeoeecose 


Dyke £1,500 0 
Jewell . ; 1,500 0 
Simms & Sons 1,498 0 
Moseley 1,480 90 
Ellingham . 1,387 0 
Barrett & Power . 1,089 90 
Vigor & Co. 996 0 
Squire . 980 0 
Hussey 970° 0 
Kazak ‘ : : é e 970 0 
Wricut, Brixton Hill (accepted) 907 10 
United Service Labour Brigade . 867 0 
Woollaston & Co. 859 0 


For removing and refixing corrugated iron roofing at the 
Orchard smallpox hospital Mr. W. T. Hartcs, 
M.Inst.C.E., engineer-in-chief. for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


Barrett & Power £2,386 0 0 
Foster & Son . : 2,203 13 3 
General Iron Foundry Co. . 1,650 0 0 
Ellingham . 1,584 0. 6 
Hussey 1,400 0 0 
iKWazakas : b : E : 2 i 1,035 0 0 
Jewell . : : ‘ : ‘ ae 888 0 0 
Woop Bros., Forest Gate (accepted) . 666 10 0 


GORLESTON. 
For erection of a block of four lock-up shops, Bells Road. 
Messrs. Cockritt & CockRILL, architects, Gorleston-on- 
Sea, near Great Yarmouth. 


Moore & Sons £750 0 O 
Fleming 720 10 O 
Wales : 715 0 0 
Woops (accepted) 698 15 0 
Beach , ¢ 698 0 0 
Millichamp 690 0 0 
Sheen 0: 


3689 18 


LAINDON. 

For erection of a Council school at Laindon Hills, Essex. Mr, 
C. M. Suriner, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 10 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., and Grays, Essex. 


Brand ; ; £2,464 19 6 
Wall & Co. . : E : : 2)187 2:0 
Spencer, Santo . ; ; : ; J 2,158 0 0 
Potter 2,15: 40°40 
Bruty . 2,077.0 0 
Dobson : ; 2,038 19 7 
Hammond & Miles 1,951 0 0 
Hammond & Sons 1,950.0 0 
Brown Bros. uM ofc some ba 78 
Archer & Sons 1,768 O 0 
Garter <7: -3, P : ; 1,710 0 0 
Brown, Grays (recommended) 1,700 0 0 
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LISKEARD. ; 


For painting, &c., the exterior of the Isolation Hospital, 
Groby Road. - Mr. KE, G. Phang M, LOR, borough 


surveyor. tye 

Colman £302. ors 
Eyre ‘ = nee 299 14 9 
Snaith'& Co. i eke 279 0 0 
Clark & Son re 200%, 6°64 
Fassett 226 2 10 
iA. S&H, FREESTONE, Leicester (accepted) 216 0.0 


LIVERPOOL. 


For plumbing work, &c., at the Workhouse, Smithdown 
Road. Mr. Watrer W. one architect, Liverpool. 


Jones sadeys) {0 
Henshaw Bros. aoa 20) 6) 
Hughes 150 0 O 
Lee & Son TAGS Ome 
Beresford & Co. 1kafey abe 10) 
Martin & Son 126 10 O 
Fowler 126m OmaO 
Fraser & Son, Liverpool (accepted) 120 0.0 
Griffiths & Son 0 


Loo 


LONDON. 


For installation of electric lighting at Cow Lane School, 
Rotherhithe, for the London County Council. 


Checkogram (1908), Ltd. . £590 0 0 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 

turing Co. ‘ 3 : ‘ : 401 0 0 
Simmonds Bros. 372 0 0 
Glover & Co. 540 0 0 
Stegman & Co. . 350.10 0 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation mols 0% 0 
Fryer & Co. 304 10 0 
Weston & Sons. ‘ : : : afin. 0 
Johnson & Phillips, Charlton (recom- 

mended) 236 10 0 


For structural tetera! of ¥t Great College Street 
School, St. Pancras. 


McCormick & Sons. £5,300 O 0 
Johnson & Co. 5,165 0 O 
Downs 4,987 0 0 
Williams & ‘Sant 4,981 0 0 
Triggs : 4,963 0 O 
Soole & Son 4,815 12 11 
Perry & Co. (Bow) , 4,814 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham , 4,775 0 O 
Godson & Sons ; 4,681 0 0 
Roberts 4,674 0 0 
Allen & Sons. 4,649 0 0 
Kearley, Great Marlborough Street (re 

commended) 4,541 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 4388 0.0 


For draining and tar-paving of the playgrounds at the 
Riversdale school, Wandsworth, and the erection of 
a schoolkeeper’s house. 


Smith & Co. £1,685 9 9 
Lole & Co. . 1,425 0 O 
Garrett & Son . 1402 OO 
Appleby & Sons . 17atit Os 6 
Soole & Son 1 300— 6 9 
Triggs 1,347 0 0 
Hammond . 1,358 10 0 
Patrick, Wandsworth (recommended) 1,429 0 0 
Architect’ s estimate . 1,495 0 0 


For the erection of an engine house and for the execution of 
underground and other works for dealing with storm 
water in connection with the Abbey Mills pumping 
station enlargement. 


¥. & H. F. Higgs £78,714 0 0 
Coles ‘ THE AN 40) 
Kirk & Randall 66,920 0 0 
Bentley & Son. 66,720 0 10 
Mowlem & Co. . 66,386 0 O 
Westminster Construction Co. 65,162, 2 9 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . 62,948 16 11 
Perry & Co. (Bow) (recommended) . 58,362 3 4 
Chief engineer’s estimate - 70,300 0 0 


LYE. 
For the erection of a new Council school for the Worcester- 
' shire Education Committee. 
_ Grirritus, Lye (accepted) 


£4,954 0 0 


STOCKDALE. 


For excayating, concreting and walling, in connection with 
diversion of River Ellen, and drainage works at Stock- 


' dale and Me eae Hones Mi. J, Guattam, engineer, 

Carlisle. qt 
Beaty £2,100 0 0 
Marehall & ‘a. : T6575 56-0 
Routledge 1,515 11 0 
cll ackhone ; 1,476 0 0 
Exors, of J. Apacer ee Ome 
Braithwaite & Co. ASA. 1 a A 
Hyslop 1385 «7-5 
Laing & Son D. 266-172 © 
Dawson 1,255 19 5 
Pickthall HB AD 8 
Bususy & Sons, Leeds (accepted) 1,086 9 0 

WALES. 


For new school at Llanfair P.G., for the Anglesey education 
committee. Mr. J. Owsxn, county architect, Menai 


Bridge, 
Thomas : £3,468 0 0 
W.&O. Pritchard S008 Om 0 
Evans & Pritchard 3,200 One) 
R. & J. Williams 3,155 0" 0 
H. & J. Willams 2,978 0 0 
Roberts & Williams 2,954. 0 0 
Hughes ; 2,900 0 0 
JonEs, Llanwnda (accepted) 2,829 0 0 


For erecting a detached house in Salisbury Road, Maesteg. 


Mr. E. Wauttrietp Burnett, architect, Maesteg. 
Williams LL ALS 04.0 
Price Bros. . 1,290 0 O 
Thomas & Co. 1,288 0 0 
J. Lewis 152505 ORO 
Bowens & Davies 5 1,098 0 0 
W. T. Lewis, Maesteg (accepted) 1,090 0 0 


For the proposed riding school, drill hall and headquarters, 
Port Talbot, for the Royal Horse Artillery. Mr. 
\Wieekis DasHwoop Oe F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff. 


Jenkins £8, 500 0 0 
D. Davies & Sons 7,070 0 0 
Rankin 7,601 0 0 
Gaylard . HerlOrsy 20 
Waring, Cole & Waring 100 0 -0 
Williams ' 6,999 0 O 
Morgan & Cox 6,925 0 0 
Watt Bros. 6,764 0 O 
Maggs & Co. é 6,750 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 6,594 0 0 
D. Davies 6,435 0 0 
Smith . ; 6,414 0 0 
W...& JiR. Warson, Edinburgh and Neath 
(accepted) 6,193 0 0 
WOODFORD. 
For building rifle range, &c., for Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & 
Co. Mr. F. G, Newata, surveyor, Rotherhithe. 
Small & Sons £298 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. 276 0 0 
Rendall 249 12 0 
Limn & Co. , 234 10 0 
Rancer & Son (accepted) 209 0 0 


Tue Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, held its 
usual monthly meeting on Thursday, February 17. Grants 
of money were made in aid of the following objects., viz. :— 
Building new churches at Dawdon, St. Hilda and St. Helen, 
County Durham, 150]. ; Loughborough, St. Peter, 1007. ; St. 
Albans, St. Paul, Herts, 2007. ; Woodford Bridge, St. Bar- 
nabas, Essex, 150]. ; Woolacombe, St. Sabinus, Devon, 100/., 
and Friern Barnet, St. John, Middlesex, 701. ; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Barfreystone, St. Mary the Virgin, Kent, 101. ; 
Birkenhead, St. Matthew, 607, ; Pembrey, St. Iltyd, Carm., 
801. ; ; Scopwick, Holy Cross, near Lincoln, 25]. ; South Tot- 
tenham, St. Philip, Middlesex, 1001. ; and Lavenham, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Suffolk, 501. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :—Dartford, Christ Church, 
Kent, 1501. ; Earby, All Saints, near Leeds, 50]. ; Gorton, St. 
Philip, Manchester, 90/7. ; Abergavenny, Holy Trinity, Mon., 
40/., and Sutton-in- Ashfield, St. Michael and All Angels, 
Notts., 907. In addition to this the sum of 2501. was paid 
towards the repairs of nineteen churches from trust funds held 
by the society. 
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COTTAGES AT BALCOMBE, SUSSEX,\—Mr, Bryant Newsotn, Architect. 
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ARCHITECT *~ ~ 
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GROUND: FLGDR: PLAN OF 
COTTAGES AT BALCOMBE 
SUSSEX - ~ ~ 
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COTTAGES AT BALCOMBE, SUSSEX. 


Turs group of cottages has been erected at Balcombe in one 
of the prettiest parts of Sussex. An effort has been made to 
bring the design into harmony with its rural setting, one of 
the means employed being the use of thatch as a roof cover- 
ing. The architect was Mr. H. Bryant Newbold, of Bourne- 
mouth. 


Tue first annual general meeting of the Concrete Insti- 
tute was held at the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on February 17, the Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, 
C.B. (late First Commissioner of Works), President, in the 
chair, supported by Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., Mr. E. P. 
Wells, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Dunn, Ree Beal, 
and other members of Council. The result of the ballot 
for six vacancies on the Council was as follows :—Messrs. 
€. H. Colson, M.Inst.C.E., William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., 
Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., Messrs. William G. 
Kirkaldy, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., J. 8S. E. de Vesian, 
M.Inst.C.E., and HE. Fiander Etchells, F.Phys.Soc. The 
Hon. Treasurer thereupon read the annual report and ac- 
counts, the adoption of which was moved by the Earl of 
Plymouth, who dwelt on the satisfactory progress which the 
Institute had made. This was seconded by Sir Henry 
Tanner, who referred to the work of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs in 
the foundation of the Institute. Mr. F. E. Wentworth 
Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, 
F.Phys.Soc., dealt at some length with the work of the 
Science Standing Committee. After the discussion of various 
matters of detail, Mr. William Dunn proposed, and Sir 
Henry Tanner seconded, a vote of thanks to the President 
for occupying the chair. 

A WELL got-up little guide to the Black Forest has just 
appeared in print and contains also a description of the Rhine 
and Neckar and famous towns like Heidelberg and Baden- 
Baden. This profusely illustrated pamphlet will be sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the Internationales 
Offentliches Verkehrsbureau, Berlin, Unter den Linden 14. 

Mussrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, are making a new hour-striking clock 
for Selaby, near Darlington ; also a memorial striking clock 
with large external copper dial, painted and gilt, for Arth- 
ington parish church, Leeds. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Coventry.—The Coventry City Council on Tuesday 
agreed to organise a competition in order to obtain designs 
for municipal buildings with or without a town hall on a 
site belonging to the Council in Earl Street. There will be 
a supplementary plan for a town hall to be erected on the 
site of St. Michael’s Baptist Chapel and some adjoining 
offices. The premiums will amount to 4501. 

SattBuRN.—The North Riding Education Committee 
recently invited designs for a girls’ high school to be erected 
at Saltburn. It is now announced that the successful archi- 
tects are Messrs., S. B. Russell & T. E. Cooper, 11 Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C., and that the twenty guineas premium 
has been awarded to Messrs. F. J. Eedle & Meyers, Railway 
Approach, London Bridge, London; and the ten guineas 
premium to Messrs. Robert Evans & Son, Eldon Chambers, 
Nottingham. 

PrrersoroucH.—The R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee, 
who have been in communication with the promoters of a 
competition for a proposed secondary school in Peterborough, 
report that they are now satisfied with the conditions of the 
competition. < 

Scornanp.—The Kyles of Bute Hydropathic Company 
having decided to rebuild their establishment at Port-Ban- 
natyne, recently destroyed by fire, have selected the follow- 
ing three Glasgow architects to compete :—Mr. George Bell, 
F.R.LB.A.; Mr. A. Balfour, F.R.I.B.A., LA. ; and 
Messrs. Thompson & Sandilands, FF.R.I.B.A. 

WaRRINGTON.—The design of Mr. T. A. Buttery has 
been selected in competition for the proposed schools in 
Evelyn Street. 


A gotnt report by the medical officer of health and the 
sanitary inspector for Leith has been issued, in which the 
almost universal employment of cisterns in the burgh is con- 
demned as highly insanitary and unnecessary. They suggest 
therefore that the local authority should urge :—(1) That in 
all new buildings in Leith a supply from the main be pro- 
vided in every house or other dwelling ; (2) that a by-law be 
made and enforced by the Water Trust whereby a supply 
direct from the main will be made obligatory in all existing 
houses or other buildings ; (3) that when supplies for drink- 
ing and culinary purposes are introduced from the main pipe, 
supplies from cisterns should not be insisted upon, 
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MODERN INDO-EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. | 


Aw interesting paper on ‘‘ Art Administration in India’’, 


was read recently before the Indian section of the Society of 
Arts by Mr. FE. B. Havell, who has acted as Principal of the 
Government School of Art at Madras and later of that at 
Calcutta, and is in a peculiarly advantageous position to dis- 
cuss the subject. The attitude the author adopts is one of 
general hostility to the existing conditions as being extremely 
harmful to the native artistic instincts and traditions. Mr. 
Havell complains that a European standard of taste and 
manner has been introduced and established to the ex- 
clusion of indigenous art. One of the instances he gives is 
the architectural policy of the Public Works Department in 
India. On this subject he spoke as follows : — 

I will turn to another official windmill against which I 
have been tilting with less success in the last twenty years— 
the architectural policy of the Public Works Department. 
It is hardly necessary to explain in detail its bearing upon 
the art administration of India. Mr. Cecil Burns, in the 
paper read before the Society of Arts last May, admitted 
that, as nearly all the decorative arts have originated from 
and are dependent upon the style of architecture they are in- 
tended to enrich, the decision to adopt European styles in 
Government and other buildings must exercise a powerful 
influence upon the practice of all the crafts allied to the 
building trade, and through them upon the teaching of the 
Schools of Art. Yet he was content to put this question, as 
well as the teaching of the fine arts, on one side, and to 
attribute the depressed condition of Indian handicraft chiefly 
to the opening of the Suez Canal. He considered that the 
arguments for and against the adoption of European styles 
in modern Indian buildings were sufficiently stated in a 
paper read before this Society, by Mr. T, Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., in 1873; and said that the question had been 
since fully considered in connection with the erection of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial building in Calcutta. 

I will deal with Mr. Roger Smith’s paper first. The gist 
of his arguments can be shown in a few short extracts. He 
says :—‘‘ Let us for consistency’s sake be European in art ; 
for art, if it be true, is an expression of national in- 
dividuality more intense and more truthful than custom, 
fashion, or government. In the stubbornness with which we 
retain our nationality we resemble the Romans.’’ This doc- 
trine is more briefly expressed by Mr. Kipling’s phrase, 
‘* Hast is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.’’? The stubbornness with which we have clung to this 
idea has been the main cause of our difficulties in India, but 
in art matters it is diametrically opposed to the principles 
which have been laid down by the Secretary of State, and 
nominally, at least, accepted by the Government of India. 

Mr. Roger Smith goes on to state three reasons which 
might be brought forward for using an Indian style in Indian 
public buildings. ‘‘ First, it is said that it is suited to the 
climate ; secondly, that the natives can do it; and lastly, 
that it is, or can be, very beautiful. But,’’ he added, ‘‘ the 
sufficient answer, of course, is that it may be all these, but 
that it is not European, far less British. Of the three reasons 
alluded to, by far the most powerful is the one placed first, 
namely, that Indian architecture, whether Mohammedan or 
Hindu, is the offspring of the climate, and, as such, better 
fitted than anything we can import to the circumstances of 
the country. Very true, but so is Indian food, Indian dress, 
Indian living, Indian administration. They are all the off- 
spring of the climate, yet we cling very naturally to the 
food, the dress, the manners, the principles of governing to 
which we are accustomed, though while we retain them in 
principle, we are not unwilling to make such variations in 
detail as will tend to diminish some of the inconveniences ex- 
perienced in consequence of the peculiarity of the climate and 
entourage, leaving the question of encouraging the art of the 
country, in those cases where the building is devoted to the 
use of natives of the country, to stand on its own merits.’’ 
You will observe that Mr. Roger Smith treats the matter of 
the preservation of Indian art as one of altogether inferior 
importance to that of nursing our own insular prejudices. 
But now he comes to the root of the matter. ‘‘ The second 
reason for employing the styles of the country, namely, that 
the natives can design and build in them, is answered by the 
fact that the natives will not be employed. The buildings 
which are built for European use and with European funds 
in India have been invariably built under European’ super- 
vision and from European designs, and always will be; and 
though the artificers employed may be natives, yet that does 
not make the buildings native works any more than the print- 
ing in Calcutta of an English book by Hindu compositors 
makes it a Hindu book,’ 


’The answer to what I must call this extraordinary argu- 


-ment simply is that there are no public buildings in India, 


built exclusively for European use and with European funds, 
and though de facto we have excluded Indian architects from 
the Public-Works Department, it has never been laid down 
by official authority that they are always to be so excluded. 

I do not think that any responsible British statesman of 
the present day would wish to argue that the design of public 
buildings in India must_always remain in the hands of 
Europeans. 

If we go back to the original reasons for the adoption of 
European styles in the Public Works Department it is easy 
to understand that very little, if any, consideration has ever 
been given to artistic principles; this policy was simply 
forced upon the department by the artistic and architectural 
ignorance of its officers. The designing of public buildings 
was for very many years placed in the hands of military 
officers or engineers, who had no training whatever in archi- 
tecture as an art, and not even the archeological skill of 
the average European architectural draughtsman. The 
Macaulay doctrine established the departmental principle 
that bad European art was better than good Indian, so the 
Public Works officers, instead of using the architectural skill 
of the Hindu master-builders, as their Mogul predecessors 
did under similar circumstances, took their tee squares and 
set squares, and with the help of European archeological 
diagrams, made their paper designs for public buildings in 
the so-called ‘‘ classic ’’ style, their choice being mainly deter- 
mined by the fact that this style presents fewer difficulties to 
the amateur architect than any other. Even to this day, this 
process of departmental routine is taught as architecture to 
Indian students, in all the engineering colleges of India by 
European professors of drawing and design, and these mecha- 
nical exercises enable the engineering graduate of the 
universities to oust the traditional master-builder from his 
hereditary and legitimate employment.’ The first results of 
these primitive archeological experiments by the Public 
Works officers were sometimes disastrous and dangerous to 
life and limb for the Indian workmen employed in executing 
them. Sometimes the buildings collapsed before they were 
completed, and accidents of a like nature are not altogether 
unknown even in the present day. 

Occasionally, it must be admitted, the Public Works De- 
partment has set a better precedent, and among its officers 
there have been architects of skill, ike Mr. Chisholm and Mr, 
Brassington in Madras, and Sir Swinton Jacob in Jaipur, 


who have successfully adapted Indian styles to departmental — 


requirements. But they have hardly solved, as the Moguls 
did, the much more important problem of making-full use of 
the traditional science and art of the Indian master-buildei 
for the purposes of the State. And in this question of style 
every Viceroy, Governor, Head of Department, and every 
official architect has been a law to himself. No definite 
principle has been laid down, and the paramount importance 
of architectural style in relation to the preservation of Indian | 
art and handicraft has never received the slightest official 


. consideration, though, as one of the artistic advisers of 


Government, I have endeavoured on every possible occasion in 
the last twenty years to draw official attention to it. 

Mr. Cecil Burns is entirely incorrect in his statement that 
the matter was fully considered in connection with the scheme 
for the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta. The facts are that 


-at the first inception of the scheme for the memorial Lord 


Curzon invited public discussion and suggestions. The sug- 
gestion I submitted to Lord Curzon was that as a preliminary 
measure a competent architect should make a survey of 
buildings in Northern India constructed by living Indian 
master-builders who still carry on the traditions of Indian 
architecture, and that after this was done the design for the 
memorial should be made in a living Indian style in consulta- ~— 
tion with the best native master-builders that were found. 
This was very much the procedure which Shah Jahan adopted 
in connection with the building of the Taj. Lord Curzon en- 
gaged a competent architect, but did not carry out my main 


suggestion, to investigate thoroughly the living traditions of 


Indian architecture, for the reason that Calcutta was a 
European city, and that an Indian style of building would 
be unsuitable there. 

I cannot myself conceive how it is possible to defend the 
Public Works policy on practical, esthetic, or ethical 
grounds. The reasons given for it always seem to me to be 
pedantic, when they are not frankly philistine and indifferent 
to the interests of art. Let us suppose for a moment that 
there existed in England at the present day a large number 
of master-builders, masons, and other craftsmen who had , 
at their fingers’ ends all the architectural and craft traditions 
of the Middle Ages. Would architects and artists say that 
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it was impossible, or undesirable, to employ these men in 
Government work because they did not know Latin and 
Greek, had no certificates. from the Board of Education, and 
could not draw their designs on paper to an exact scale for 
the approval of the Local Government Board ? And what would 
His Majesty’s Opposition in the House of Commons say if, in 
the discussion on the Estimates, it was found that Govern- 
ment departments were sometimes employing architects, 
sculptors, and decorators from Calcutta for public buildings 
in London, and paying them ten, or twenty, or fifty times 
the rate of wages these English master-builders and crafts- 
men demanded, because the provincial English styles were 
not considered departmentally correct? In England such a 
situation is unthinkable, but it is actually the situation 
which has been considered right and proper for India during 
the last fifty years, and this is the situation which the art 
experts sent out by the Secretary of State to revive Indian 
art are asked to face. Is it surprising that they sometimes 
think discretion is the better part of valour ? 

Mr. Cecil Burns has, however, plenty of courage. He 
proposes that the School of Art-lamb should die down with 
the Public Works lion, or, in other words, that the Principals 
of Schools of Art should accept things as they are, and co- 
operate with the Public Works Department in the decoration 


‘of public buildings. I myself have always strongly advocated 


such co-operation, provided that the security and free action 
of the lamb could be guaranteed, but I think the lamb is rash 
to thrust its head into the untamed lion’s mouth. The 
system of co-operation was, in fact, as Mr. Chisholm stated 
in the discussion on Mr. Burns’s paper, introduced by him 
when he was doing the double duties of Superintendent of 
the School of Arts and Consulting Architect in Madras. But 
directly I took charge of the School of Arts the Public Works 
Department withdrew its orders from the school and started 
workshops of their own. This is an illustration of the diffi- 
eulties in which Principals of Schools of Art are placed. 
There is no fixed policy in art matters, and they have practi- 
cally no voice in the settlement of artistic questions. Until 
it is the settled policy of the Government of India that 
living Indian styles shall be adopted as far as possible in all 
public buildings, there can be no co-operation between Art 


- Schools and the Public Works Department for the advantage 


of Indian Art. The Principal of the School of Art is a sub- 


ordinate official of the Education Department with a much 


inferior official status to that of the Consulting Architect, 
and if the latter chooses to have imitation Renaissance, or 
Gothic, or to invgnt a style of his own, for the design of 
public buildings, he is quite at liberty to do so. 

Moreover, the Schools of Art are quite out of touch with 
the best Indian builders and decorators, and must always 
remain so if bound hand and foot by departmental 
authority. 


THE. ART OF THE LEADWORKER. 


Tue Carpenters’ Company are giving a valuable course of 
‘Craft’? lectures on Wednesday evenings at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, E.C., and reports of them have ap- 
peared in our columns. The lecturer last week was Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver, who took as his subject ‘‘ The Art of the 


_Leadworker.”’ A large number of fine specimens of English 


work were shown on the screen. 

After commenting on the dignity of the calling, he said 
that the art of the leadworker was as living as it was in- 
dividual. Its chief applicitions begin in architecture by 
being severely practical, as in roofing and water supply 
pipes. The next use was in objects which combined the use- 
ful and the decorative, such as fonts and _pipe-heads. 
Finally, they reached the purely decorative in garden orna- 
ments, 

In the design of lead fonts the general character of the 
arcaded bowls with large figures admittedly resembles that 
of contemporary stone fonts. There is, however, a delicacy 
of modelling in the floral decoration: and in the detail of the 
robes, combined with a general softness of effect, which 
would be impossible in stone. The fineness of detail might 
be obtained in marble, but it would be joined with a certain 
harshness, unavoidable in delicately wrought stone. There 
remains the alternative of bronze, but bronze calls for treat- 
ment more defined and less homely than suits the character 
of lead. Lead has a lower place, but it can take on a gentle 
dignity and simplicity incapable of transference to another 
material. Dealing with fonts, Mr. Weaver showed first the 
magnificent example at Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, which is 
one of eleven existing fonts having as chief feature a large 
arcade with prominent figures, presumably of the Apostles, 


generally twelve in number. The Ashover font has twenty 
figures in bold relief; simply draped and without mitre or 
nimbus. The example at Brookland, Romney Marsh, 
belongs to another class, for in addition to an arcade it has 
other important decoration. In this case there are two 
arcades, the upper one showing the signs of the zodiac, and 
the lower, figures illustrative of the labours of the months. 
The Pyecombe bowl dates about 1300, and marks the dawn 
of Gothic in the trefoil heads of the upper band of arcading. 
The Brundall bowl is the only one left in Norfolk, and is 
the only one that bears an image of the Crucifixion. 

Rain-water heads are comparatively modern things. 
There is no historical evidence to anything of the kind 
earlier than 1241. The conservativeness of plumbers is often 
strikingly illustrated in the forms employed. Leadwork is 
frequently fifty years or more behind the stone-carving and 
plasterwork, so far as its design is concerned. The craftsmen 
were contented to follow the lines that their fathers had 
followed before them. Some of the wonderful interesting 
work at Haddon Hall is strongly medieval, although the 
earliest there goes no further back than about 1580. This 
house epitomises the development of rain-water heads for 
over a century. The forty-seven at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, 
on the other hand, all date between 1604 and 1607. The, 
twenty-nine different types not only touch the highest point 
of decorative charm, but reach the limit of dexterous treat- 
ment. At Hatfield House there is a fine series of heads rang- 
ing from 1610. Several are very large, and two of the 
largest fit round the angles of the building and rest on the 
stone cornice, which is pierced so as to take the down-pipe. 
At the Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford, there is a series of 
fourteen pipe-heads‘and pipes dating from 1627 to 1629. At 
St. John’s College, Oxford, are four magnificent heads 
dating from 1630, which are conspicuous for their elaborate 
painting and gilding. They were recently restoted by Mr. 
F. W. Troup from the traces left of the old colour. 

The decorative problem of a rain-water cistern was not 
materially different from that of a font, but was quite unlike 
that of a pipe-head. At St. Fagan’s Castle, Cardiff, is the 
earliest dated cistern. It stands 44 inches high, and is 20 
feet in circumference. On the exterior there is a 
double row of arcaded panels, thirty out of the thirty-two being 
cast from the same pattern. It probably dates from 1620. 
The cisterns made in Devonshire and Somerset, in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, show a vigour 
which is absent from the London work of the same period. 
They were probably the work of the same plumber ; they 
were certainly cast from the same or duplicate patterns. A 
typical London example is at the Record Office in Chancery 
Lane, near the doorway of the Rolls Chapel. London 
plumbers dotted the faces of their cisterns with shells and 
stars and stiff little goddesses. One of the most elaborate 
in England is at Lincoln’s Inn. At Charlton House, Kent, 
there is an octagonal cistern placed on a lawn and effec- 
tively used as the base of a fountain. 

Lead, said the lecturer, seemed the material par excellence 
for garden ornaments. But it was obvious that lead was not 
suitable for figures which required to be stayed with iron 
rods in consequence of not standing well over their bases. 
This disability was seen in equestrian figures and many 
others. For portrait statues it had the great recommenda- 
tion of cheapness. The most satisfactory example extant 
of this class of work was that of Sir John Cass, made by 
Roubilliac in 1751; it now stands in the new Cass Founda- 
tion Institute, in Jewry Street, E.C. The oldest portrait 
bust in England is that of the great Lord Fairfax : it is now 
in the Council Chamber of the York Philosophic Society. 

In nothing, declared Mr. Weaver, does lead take such a 
high place as in connection with spires—those symbols of 
Christian aspiration. The finest remaining spire, and the 
only one that has come to us without being restored, is at 
Long Sutton. Like many others, it was rendered con- 
spicuously beautiful by the delightful texture of its surface, 
which has acquired with age a kind of white patina, such 
as could never be seen on stonework. 

For the twenty-eight towers crowned with either spire or 
lantern by Wren, leaded timber was employed for nineteen 
and stone for only nine. His design for the top of the tower 
of St. Swithin’s, in Cannon Street, is especially curious 
for the scooped-out splays at the junction of the tower and 
the octagonal spire. Other interesting examples of his great 
work in this direction are St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill; St. 
Augustine’s, Watling Street ; St. Margaret’s, Lothbury ; 
St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, and the lantern of St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. 

In the old days timber was used in the construction of 
towers because there was nothing else to use. Since then 
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scientific progress has been made, and everywhere steel con- 
struction has been introduced. But there seers to be an 
almost universal feeling of shame inits use, anda desire for 
its concealment as far as possible. If the medizeval archi- 
tect had had that material there is little doubt that we 
should have now leaded steel spires—i.e., spires made up of 
steel ribs and lead filling. The last slide shown by Mr. 
Weaver was a leaded steel tower, designed by Sir Charles 
Nicholson, to illustrate the effect of such a combination. 


VARIETIES. 


A SECOND service reservoir is to be constructed by the 
Aberystwyth Town Council at a probable cost of 8,000/. 

Tue work of completing St. Augustine’s Church, Derby, 
by the building of a chancel, a vestry, and crypts, is to be pro- 
ceeded with at once, at a cost of 3,700I. 

Tue Princess Alice Hospital at Eastbourne is to be en- 
larged. It is estimated that about 3,500/. will be required for 
this purpose. 

Ir has been decided after considerable delay to proceed 
with the Free Library and Art Gallery at- Blackpool, which 
will cost about 18,0001. 

Mr. Kircuen, architect to the Local Government Board, 
has prepared an official report emphatically condemning the 
workhouse infirmary at Bangor. He advises that a new 
infirmary should be erected on another site. 

Tue Penrith Rural District Council have adopted a scheme 
prepared by Mr. J. Graham, Carlisle, for the water supply 
of their western district. It comprises two small reservoirs 
in Greystoke Park, and the cost is estimated at 20,000/. 

Messks. SIEMENS Bros., Lrp., have under consideration 
the desirability of making an important addition to their 
dynamo works in Stafford, which will provide employment 
for several hundred more workpeople. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a new section, which will comprise workshops and 
foundries. 

EpinBuRGH School Board have instructed their architect 
to prepare plans for a new school on ground purchased from 
the city at M‘Leod Street, off Gorgie Road, for 5,700]. The 
school, in which accommodation will be provided for about 
1,200 pupils of twelve years of age or over, will cost, it is 
estimated, from 15,0001. to 20,000/. 

Mr. B. T. Barsrorp will publish early in March a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Manor Houses of England,’’ by the Rey. P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., and illustrated by Mr. Sydney R. 
Jones. It is intended to form a companion to the ‘‘ Charm of 
the English Village,’”’ by the same authors, published two 
years ago. The book illustrates and describes in a popular 
manner the best typical examples of manor houses, many 
little known, and all the exterior and interior details which 
combine to give them lasting interest and attraction. 

Mr. Frep. W. Atsury, architect, Reading, has admitted 
into partnership Mr. H. Whiteman Rising, F.R.TB.A., of 
Norfolk Street, W:C., and also Mr. E. P. Morgan, who has 
been in his office for the past twenty-five years. In future 
all communications should be addressed to Albury, Rising & 
Morgan, 154 Friar Street, Reading, or to the London Office, 
Oswaldestre House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 

ImprRovep SERvIce TO THE SovurH or GERMANY AND 
Trieste.—On and from May 1 the service vid Harwich and 
the Hook of Holland will be greatly accelerated. Passengers, 
for instance, for Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, Stuttgart and 


Munich will arrive much earlier than hitherto, and through’ 


carriages will be run to these towns amongst others. Passen- 
gers for Trieste will be due to arrive at Munich 10.21 P.M., 
which will enable them to leave the same evening for Trieste, 
arriving there the following morning. In the direction to 
England the services from the towns above-mentioned will 
also be improved. 

Ar last week’s meeting of the Coventry Education Com- 
mittee progress was made with the scheme for erection of a 
Council school in Centaur Road, Earlsdon. The buildings 
are to accommodate 1,200 children, and the cost is not to 
exceed 17,000/. Provision was also made for the enlargement 
of Stoke Council School, so as to afford accommodation for 
1,200 children. Instructions were given to invite tenders for 
erection of a new school in Mile Lane, and the tender of 
Mr. A. J. Lord, of Wolston, to carry out the enlargement of 
Radford School at a cost of 3,9301. was accepted. 

A racuLty for carrying outa scheme for the extension “of 
the Dudley parish church, at an estimated cost of 8,3971., 
has been issued. The chief works proposed are as follows :— 
To take down the eastern end, and extend the church: east- 
ward by the eréction of a chancel, with north and east aisles 


and vestriss, with an organ chamber over the latter ;“bnild | 


a memorial chapel to seat seventy on the north side; con- 
struct a crypt to accommodate 200 underneath the chancel. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Chatwin & Sons, 
architects, Birmingham. 

Tue Tyne Improvement Commissioners are about to ap- 
point a chief engineer over their various pier, river, and dock 
works, in succession to the late Mr. James Walker, M.I.C.E. 
Applications from candidates will be received up to March 3. 
The engineer will be responsible for the designing and execu- 
tion of all the engineering works of the Commissioners. He 
will devote himself exclusively to the service of the Commis- 
sioners, and reside in the district. The salary is 1,500/. per 
annum. No application will be considered from any can- 
didate over fifty years of age. Each candidate must state 
whether or not he is a practical diver. 

Tue Building Acts committee of the London County Coun- 
cil desire that, to secure prompt action with regard to applica- 
tions under section 22 (34) of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1909, the Council should delegate to 
them its authority under that sub-section, by which the 
Council is empowered to waive or modify certain of the 
requirements contained in the section as to the erection of 
buildings of iron or steel skeleton construction, the object of 
the sub-section being to facilitate the erection of such build- 
ings. It is recommended ‘‘ That paragraph 3 of the refer- 
ence to the Building Acts committee be amended by the inser- 
tion after the words ‘ London Building Acts Amendment Act, 
1905,’ of the words ‘ and section 22 (34) of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909.’ ”’ 

A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held last week in the secretary’s chambers, 
115 St. Vincent Street, Mr. George Bell, F.R.I.B.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair. Reference was made to the death of Mr. 
Alexander Petrie, who had been a member of the Institute 
since 1874, had held the office of treasurer from 1890 till 1898, 
and had been vice-president from 1898 till 1902. The recom- 
mendation that the Council should take steps towards the 
better regulation of competitions promoted within its pro- 
vince, which was remitted to the Council by an extraordinary 
meeting of the Institute, had been held over meantime in 
view of the action of the Royal Institute in regard to the 
matter. <A suggestion by the Glasgow Master Brickmakers’ 
Association that there should be a uniform thickness of brick 
in the trade had been considered, and the suggested standard 
thickness of three inches had been approved of. The Council 
had under consideration the conditions of the competitions 
promoted by the Kyles of Bute Hydropathic Company and 
the Dumbarton School Board, and representations were made 
regarding amendment of the conditions in both cases. It 
had been arranged to hold an exhibition of designs sub- 
mitted by Glasgow architects in the competition for the 
National Museum of Wales. , 

THE East and West Molesey Urban District Council met 
for the purpose of again considering the acceptance of a 
tender for the erection of an isolation hospital. At a pre- 
vious meeting in committee it was felt that the tender of Mr. 
KE. Potterton, a local builder, should be accepted, but as this 
was not the lowest it was decided to approach the Local 
Government Board on the subject. The report of the Isola- 
tion Hospital Committee recommended the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. J. Appleby & Sons, of Southwark Park, 
S.E., whose figure was 3,336]. The Clerk reported that, as 
instructed, he had seen one of the assistant secretaries of the 
Local Government Board and explained why the Council 
wished to give the contract to Mr. Potterton. The assistant 
secretary, however, advised that they should’ accept the lowest 
tender, as acting in the way suggested was open to jobbery 
and malpractices. He also pointed out that, if the Council 
did not accept the lowest tender, people outside would not 
tender in the future, and the Council would be left in the 
hands of the local builder. He promised to give a written 
answer if Mr. Cann, the Clerk, stated the case in @ letter. 
Mr. Cann read the letter he sent, from which it appeared 
that, after the committee had decided to recommend the ac- 
ceptance of Messrs. Appleby’s tender, Mr. Potterton ob- 
tained particulars of the tenders, and undertook, if his ten- 
der could be accepted, to reduce his price by 2001. He also 
promised to put the local unemployed on the work. Mr. 
Cann pointed out that there was a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in the district. In the reply of the Local Government 
Board occurred the following sentence:—‘‘I am to state 
that if; on the grounds: mentioned in your letter alone, the 
District Council were to accept a tender other than the 


_ lowest, the Board would not be prepared to sanction a loan 


in excess of the~-lowest tender.’’ The report of the com- 
mittee was eventually adopted, and it was decided to apply 
for a loan, of 3;2481, 4s: 10d> + 
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legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buzldings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Buyru.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 


Scorranp.—March 21.—The Renfrew Parish Council in- 
vite plans and estimates for offices to be erected at Blawart- 
hill, Yorker Road, near Scotstoun West Station. Deposit 
10s. No premium. The Clerk: to the Council, 1 Manse 
Street, Renfrew. 


Suprrierp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield,. F.R.1.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Will be returned to those who send plans to Mr. 
J. W. Nicholls, secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, 
Sheffield. 


WatsaL.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 


Tp Town Council of Stirling have declined the offer of 
a colliery firm to work a trial lease of the coal underneath 
the town’s lands at Winchelhaugh and the Raploch village, 
to the west of the town. One of the reasons for the refusal 
is that the famous view from Stirling Castle would be de- 
stroyed by the presence of a coal pit in the immediate fore- 
ground. 
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Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 


HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 

HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 

FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 
Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel. : 5878 Gerrard. 
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Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lin1y), 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘“TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltad.. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 
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ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most) exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Mrectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratway (East End). 
CorsHamM Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENAGRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
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We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
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The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


Siustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


Telephone No. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AuTRINcHAM.—March 17.—For erection of a county 
secondary school for boys. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Birston.—March 14.—For alterations to the Assembly 
Room and approaches at the Town Hall. Mr. V. Turner, 
A.M.1.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. 

BraintREE.—March 12.—For re-laying the wood block 
floors of the mixed department of the Bocking End Council 
school. Mr. J. Gleave, clerk, Education Office, County 
High School, Braintree, Essex. 

CHAPMANSLADE.—March 12.—For erection of a villa at 
Chapmanslade, Wilts. Mr. W. Cecil Glass, architect, 9 The 
Bridge, Frome, Somerset. 

Cuester.—March 14.—For new female epileptic ward at 
the Upton Asylum. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Dariinctron.—March 8.—For erecting offices at Stooper- 
dale for the North Eastern Railway Locomotive Department. 
Mr. William Bell, architect to the North Eastern Railway, 
York. 

EprensrrpGr.—April 6.—For the erection of a school to 
accommodate 200 children. Deposit 17. Apply by March 10 
to Mr. F. W. Crook, secretary to the Kent Education Com- 
mittee, Caxton House, 8.W. 

Exrrer.—March 7.—For additions and alterations at St. 
Luke’s College, Heavitree Road. Myr. James Jerman, 
¥F.R.1.B.A., 1 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

Exmovutru.—March 14.—For erection of detached house 
near Woodbury Road station. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, archi- 
tect, Exmouth. _ . 

ExmovutxH.— March 9.—For erection of the new Children’s 
Seaside Home. Deposit 2/. 2s. Send names by March 9 to 
“Mex. Ernest E. -Ellis, architect, Exmouth. 

ExmovurH.—March 8.—For alterations and additions at 
the Exmouth Cottage Hospital. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, archi- 
tect, Exmouth. 

FarrHam.—March 5.—-For erection of stabling for four 
horses, harness-room, van shed, &e. Deposit 3l. 3s. For- 
ward names by March 5 to Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, Fare- 
ham, Hants. 

GarrsHpap.—March 31.—For erection of the Brighton 
Avenue néw school. Deposit 11. ls Mr. F. W. Purser, 
architect, West Street, Gateshead. 

Hatrrax.—March 7.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater and plasterer, and electrician works required in the 
alteration of the old Riding School, Halifax, into an electric 
theatre. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects and 
surveyors, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Hepwortu.—March 11.—For the addition of a chancel, 
&c., to Hedworth Church, near Brockley Whins station. 
Plans and specifications can be seen on application at the 
Vicarage. Mr. W. Morton, quantity surveyor, 45 John 
Street, Sunderland. 

Hespen Bripes.—March 5.—For the works required in 
erection of extensions to Hope Baptist school, Hebden 


Bridge. Send in names before noon on March 5 to Messrs. 
Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, F.S.I., M.R.8.I.; architects, Hebden 
Bridge. 


Herron-tr-Horz.—March 9.—For erection of a Council 
chamber and offices. Mr. John Harding, surveyor, Town- 
ship Offices, Hetton-le-Hole. 

Huppersrieinp.—March 9.—For erection of an_ ele- 
mentary school at Birkby. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. KE. 
Campbell, M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E., borough engineer, 1 Peel 
Street, Huddersfield. 

Houti.—March 5.—For the erection of barrack buildings, 
&c., on the Anlaby Road and at Walton Street, for the East 
Riding Territorial Force Association. Deposit has: 
Apply by March 5 to Messrs. Wellsted, Dossor & Wellsted, 
City Square, Hull. 

_ Huri.—March 14.—For the erection of a school in South- 
coates Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Hurst (Berxs.).—March 9.—For erection of a small 
holding dwelling house and farm buildings on Chureh Farm, 
Hurst, for the Small Holdings and Allotments Committee of 
the Berkshire County Council. The County Land Steward’s 
Office, Assize Courts, Reading. 

Hurst.—March 11.—For erection of a new elementary 
school for 150 scholars, at Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county archi- 
tect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

TRELAND.—March 21.—For the re-building of the Guild- 
hall, Londonderry, for the Corporation. The City Archi- 
tect, Municipal Offices, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 


IreLAND.—March 14.—For the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings in Kilmainham, for the Dublin Corporation. De- 
posit 21. The City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork 
Hill, Dublin. 

Lincotn.—For erection and completion of two Wesleyan 
ministers’ houses in Pennel Street. Mr. A. E. Lambert, 
architect, 28 Park Row, Nottingham 

Lonpon.—March 8.—For plastering work in the ‘‘ EK and 
F”’ ward at the Sick Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E., for the Managers of the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum District. The Engineer and Super- 
intendent of Labour at the Asylum. 

Lonvon.-—March 8.—For erection of 34 cottages at Tot- 
tenhall Road, Palmer’s Green, N., for the Southgate Urban 
District Council. Deposit 21. Mr. C, G. Lawson, surveyor, 
the Council Offices, Palmer’s Green. 

Lonpon.—March 10.—For alterations at the infirmary in 
Bancroft Road, Mile End, E., for the Guardians of Mile 
End Old Town. Mr. Benjamin Catmur, clerk, Bancroft 
Road, Mile End, E. 

Lonpon.—March 16.—For thé construction and erection 
of public baths at Western Road, for the Wood Green Urban 
District Council. Deposit 51. at the Clerk’s Office. Mr. 
Harold Burgess, architect, Capel House, 62 New Broad 
Street, H.C. 

Mancuester.—March 9.—For erection of a dwarf wall 
and screen in connection with the covered passage at the 
Workhouse at Crumpsall. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. A. J. Mur- 
gatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

Mrxsoroucu.—March 14.—For erection of six alms- 
houses and other works incidental thereto at Church Street. 
Deposit 1/. Mr. G. Fenwick Carter, C.E., surveyor, Council 
Offices, Mexborough. 

Nort Suie~ps.—March 16.—For erection of North 
Shields telephone exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. 


Works and Public Buildings. The Postmaster, North 
Shields. 

OtpHAM.—For erection and completion of 24 houses, 
Hillside Avenue, Clarksfield. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Mr. F. 


Thorpe, architect, 7 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

Scorranp.—March 8.—For alterations to the Swinton 
parish church, Duns. Deposit 10s. Mr. T. P. Marwick, 
architect, 43 York Place, Edinburgh; or Mr. A. D. Walker, 
School House, Swinton, Duns. 

Scortanp.—March 12.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, painter and glazier works of laundry and 
art class-rooms at Buckie public school, for the Rathven 
School Board. Mr. R. Y. Mackay, Clerk to the School Board. 

Scornann.—March 14.—For the mason and brickwork, 
carpenter and joiner, glazier, slater, plasterer, plumber, 
smith, and painter’s work for erection of hall and houses at 
Windygates. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. G. Charles Campbell, 
architect and surveyor, Methil. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 14.-_For the whole of the works re- 
quired in erection of new infant department for 468 places 
at Owler Lane Council school. The City Archite:t, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

Surewspury.—March 7.—For alterations to and exten- 
sion of the existing pavilion at Meole Brace, for the Shrews- 
bury Golf Club.. Mr. Livesey, St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Sowrrsy Brrpce.—March 14.—For the mason and brick- 
layer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, plumber 
and glazier, cast-iron and steel, concretor and painter work 
required in erection of a five-storey cotton mill, Walton 
Street. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A., architect, L. and 
Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Sp, Hetens.—March 21.—For erection of a school in 
North Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Frank 8. Biram, archi- 
tect, George Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 

Watts.—For erection of two houses at Glyn Cory Gar- 
den Village, Peterstone. Mr. Wm. R. Jackson, 18 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 7.—For erection of a workmen’s hall, 
institute and free library, at Cwmbach, Aberdare. Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—March: 9.—-For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) New infants’ depart- 
ment at the Council school at Three Crosses, near Swansea ; 
(2) additions and alterations at Port Talbot eastern boys’ 
and girls’ school; (3) levelling playground at Tynyrheol 
school (Garw Valley) ; (4) formation of roads, &c., for Tir- 
phil school. The Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.— March 14.—For erection of a Council school, to 
accommodate 600 children, at Crumlin, Mon. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. John Bain, architect, County Council Offices, Newport. 
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Watres.—March 15.—For erection of a church at New- 
bridge, Mon. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. John W. Aldiss, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Newbridge, Mon. 

Wates.—March 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
Raglan Police Station, Monmouth. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
William Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor, Newport, Mon. 

WariincHam.—March 9.—For the following building 
work at the Croydon Mental Hospital, Warlingham, Surrey, 


viz. :—Extension of attendants’ dining-room (female side). 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Croydon. 


Worxineton.—March 18.—For the various works re- 
quired in extensions to the drill hall, Kdkin Street. Messrs. 
W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, 
Workington. 


TENDERS. 
BELFAST. 


For carrying out the following works, viz. :—(1) Dining hall, 
work room and dormitories ; and (2) dormitories for in- 
firm inmates, for the Guardians. 

Contract No. 1. 


Kidd , £7,500 0 0 
Laverty & Sons : (ole 2080 
J. & W. Stewart. 6,963 0 0 
Corry . 6,900 0 0 
Keith . 6,830 0 0 
Henry & Sons 6,739 0 0 
McAnley 6,500 0 O 
Dowell & Co. 6,494 0 0 
Campbell & Sons 6,432 12 10 
McRoberts & Armstrong 6,376 12 4 
Courtney & Co. . 6,570 0 0 
Graham ; 6,360 0 0 
J. & R. Thompson 6,356 0 0 
Hogg . 6,196 0 0 
Thornbury Bros. : 5,998 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey . 5,699 0 0 
Dow tne, Belfast (accepted) 5,562 0 0 
Contract No. 2. 
Kidd 4,940 0 0 
Corry . 4,500 0 0 
Keith . 4,400. 0 O 
Jeeas Wis Stewart . 4,536 0 0 
Laverty & Sons . 4,335 O O 
Henry & Sons . 4,225 0 0 
Campbell & Son . 4,100 8 2 
Dowell & Co. 4,077 0 0 
McAnley 4,050 0 0 
Graham 4,017 0 0 
Courtney & Co. . 5,980 0 0 
J. & R. Thompson 5,962 0 0 
Hogg . 3,952 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey 3,920. 0 0 
McRoberts & Armstrong 3,856 2 6 
Thornbury Bros. ; : : : : 3,745 0 0 
Downe (accepted) . ‘ . ; : 3,516 15 10 


BRADFORD. 


For erecting a warehouse and alterations in Lister Hills 
Road. Mr. Epear H. Parkinson, architect, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 


Bentley, mason . ‘ : 21,260.70 0 
Parker, joiner. A : , t : 548 0 0 
Wright, plumber ; 5 3 : ‘ 27125 Os 0 
Hargreaves, plasterer . : : ; : 115 0 0 
Hanson, painter . : ‘ ; ; : 35 0 0 
Nelson, slater. : : : : ; 13-5040 

All of Bradford. 

BROADSTAIRS. 


For Home of Rest, Stone Road. Mr. W. Lronarp DowrTon, 
architect, 1 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W. Gs 
and Beagetaies 


Holbourn £1,250 0. 0 
Miriams 1,240 0 0 
Goodburn 1-200 7 0mn0 
Philpott 1197 ALOaO 
May . 1,182 0 0 
Denne & Som 1160) 0 0 
Martin ‘ ¢ ; A 2S Ce 
Wurtz, Ramsgate (accepted) 1,028 0 0 


CAMBRIDGE. 


For construction of a road (about 1,100 yards in length) on 
the Madingley Road Building Estate. Messrs. J. CARTER 
Jonas & Sons, surveyors, Cambridge. 


Woods & Sons £4,372 8 3 
Willmott & Sons 4,238 17 0 
Coulson & Lofts . 4,047 0 0 
Mornement & Ray 5,922 17 1 
W. Bell & Sons. 3,860 0 0 
Trueman ; 3,795 10 8 
Jewell 5,700 0b) 
G. Bell & Sone 5,646 0 0 
Kidman Bros. . ; 3,626 6 8 
H. & A. Swann Bros. . 5,610 18 8 
Palmer 3,575 0 0 
Nereus & Sons, Cambridge (accepted) 3,557 14 1 
Williams , F 35,545 14 2 
Howes 4 : 3,528 0 O 
Hinkins & Sons . : 3,453 2 0 
CHESTER- LE- STREET. 
For constructing a sewer at Pelton. 
Rutlferford : : i : ee: eo 
Bell , : : ; : ’ ’ 345 0 O 
Friend & Co. . F 4 5 : ’ : dll 0 4 
Wear & Son . 5 : ? : : H 285 10 0 
Henderson. : ; : : : 263 10 0 
Johnson & Strong ‘ ; : : E 246 19 8 
Armstrong . : 3 ; : ; 242 1 6 
CARRICK (accepted) : ‘ : : ’ Zor LD 


CLIFFORD. 
For additions and alterations to the Council school at Clifford, 
near Hay, Herefordshire. Mr. G. H. Jack, county 
architect and surveyor. 


Rowberry £1,417 15 0 
Evans : 1,256 10 0 
Watkins & Son ; 1,238 0 0 
Wilks & Son . L179F OSLO 
Beavan & Hodges 1,158 10 0 
James . 1,145 10 0 
Cooke . ; 1,125 0 0 
Bowers & Co. ; : 1,060 0 0 
Powe ti & Son, Hereford (accepted) 2 1,051 0 0 
County Surveyor’ s estimate 1,040 0 0 


ELTHAM. 
For the erection of a parish hall. Messrs. Moscror-Youne 
& GLANFIELD, 20 Brook Street, and Mr. Percy J. Warp- 
_ RAM, M.S8.1., 12 Buckingham ‘Street, joint architects. 


Jones & Andrews £2,582 0 0 
Blay . : 2, 375 0 0 
Thomas & Edge ; 2306 Ont0 
Smith & Sons. 2,297 0°0 
F. & H. F. Higgs 2,268 0 0 
Knight 2,267 0 0 
Holloway 2,243 0 0 
Grover & Sons (accepted) | 2,242 0 0 


HARPENDEN, 


For erection of a private house, Ragdale, Park Avenue, Har- 
penden, Herts. Messrs. Soe SALISBURY, M.S.A., 
architects, Harpenden. 


Miskin & Sons £2,184 0.0 
Dunham . 2,000 0 0 
Salisbury & Son . 1,990 0 0 
Phillips & Blake 1,893 0 0 
Dumpleton . 1,868 0 0 
Jarvis, Harpenden (accepted) . 1,740 0 0 
HINTON. 
For the erection of a school for the Gloucestershire education 
committee. 
Watters & Son, Bristol (accepted) £2,667 0 0 
LINCOLN. 


For erection of a public elementary school on Spring Hill. 
Mr. W. G. Warxrns, architect, Lincoln. 


Bosworth & Lowe £5,157 0 O 
Maule & Co. 5,130 0 0 
Messom ? 4,980 0 0 
Close & Sons 4,859 0 0 
Hedley ; : : : : : : 4,737 0 0 
Hockley & Co... : ’ : ; : 4,662 10 0 
Parker & Co. ‘ , : 4 4,570 0:0 
Wright & Son : , ; : : 4,545 0 0 
Scarborough , ‘ , ‘ F E 4,497 14 0° 
Pattinson & Sons : : : : . 4,470 0 0 
Brown & Son : ‘ 4,465 0 0 
Harper, Carlton, Notts (accepted) ‘ § 4,108 0 0 
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LONDON. 


For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive 
of the supply of rails and special trackwork, in con- 
nection with the construction, on the underground con- 
duit system of electric traction, of the authorised tram- 

- ways from (1) Streatham vid Mitcham Lane and South 
croft Road, to Tooting Junction ; and (2) Garratt Lane, 
vid Wimbledon Road, to the county boundary. The 
tenders also contain provision for paving works outside 
the tramway tracks in connection with widenings of 
Mitcham Lane and Southcroft Road. 


Tramway Paving 
Works. Works. Total. 

Coles. £38,659 6 £4095 2 £42,754 9 
Mowlem & Co. 38,111 19 4,410 19 42,522 18 
Manders : 37,852 16 4,600 8 42,453 5 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 36,729 18 4,427 8 41,157 6 
Kirk & Randall, 

Woolwich (re- 

commended) 55,795 5 4,087 15 39,883 0 
Chief Engineer’s 

estimate 37,375 6 4,576 12 41,951 19 

For cleaning and painting of L.C.C. Council Schools. 
Fulham: Everington Street. 
Lapthorne & Co, ; : : £888 10 0 
Bendon . : : ; : : A : 881 0 0 
Hide : ; ; : , : 865 0 0 
Roberts & Co! : F : , : j 850 0 0 
Polden . ; ; ; ] : . : 830 0 0 
Johnson ; é : ‘ : : : 746 0 0 
Patrick . ; : ; , : ‘ : 753°" 0% 0 
Brown & Sons : : : : 5 698 16 0 
Johnson & Co. . : ; : 539 0 0 
Lole & Co., Chelsea (recom mended) : : 519 0 0 
Fulham: Langford Road. 
Johnson & Co. : . f : F ; 754 0 0 
Lole & Co... : : : i : ie). @ 
Patrick . : : ; : : 3 ; 690 0 0 
Carmichael : ’ : : 685 0 0 
Triggs, Clapham (recommenied) . ; : 506 0 0 
Hampstead: Netherwood Street. 
Ford & Walton . : : ; ‘ 2 749 0 0 
Lea : 2 } 4 ; ‘ 769 0 0 
Staines & Gor : ; TENE KU) 0) 
Allen & Sons, Kilburn (recom mended) . : 679° 0 0 
Islington: Caledonian Road. 
Mason & Co. . : : ‘ ; 1,088 0 O 
Hawkins & Sons. , ] ; : 765 0 0 
Roome & Co... ‘ 3 5 E ; 739 10 0 
Wallis & Sons. ; ; : : : Test 0 10) 
Reason . : ; : : : 729 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : E : ; ‘ 676 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . g 3 ; 672 0 0 
Sims ; 669 0 0 
Williams & Son, Barnsbury ‘(recom mended) 647 0 0 
Islington: Yerbury Road. 

Wallis & Sons. : i ; ; : 302540020 
Staines & Co. . ; : : : j O80 0 
Patman & F otheringham (57200 
Stewart . 7354 10 O 
McCormick & Sons 688 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst i 665 0 0 
Roberts & Co., Highbury (r ecommended) 651 0 O 


For remetalling the western roadway of the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, for the City Corporation. 


Mowlem & Co. £460 0 0 
Parry & Co. . 392 0 0 
Anderson ; 390 0 0 
Grirritus & Co. (accepted) . 352 0 0 


For alterations at Windsor Lodge, Linden Grove, Peckham. 


Mr. W. L. Dowron, architect, 1 Great James Street, 

Bedford Row. 
Mattock & Parsons : ; S515. 0-0 
Hollingsworth ; : ; . 3 ! 269 .0 0 
Courtney & Fairbairn . : : : ; 257 0-0 
Pearson . é ; ; : ; ; : PALA AV ene, 
Sheffield . : : 2 2 : : , 204 0 .0 
Champion & Son . ' : : f : 185 0 0 
ALLEN, Penge (accepted) 159 15 0 


PONTEFRACT. 


For borehole works, for the Corporation. Messrs. G. & F. W. 
Hopson, engineers, Loughborough. 


Timmins & Sons. ae Way ey 15) 
Thom . ‘ : : : Poahike asta h Me) 
Porrrrn & Co., London (accepted) 2,108 3 9 


SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of a new swimming bath at the central estab- 
lishment, Dundee. 
Accepted tenders. 


G. H. Nicoll & Co., tiler £958 0 3 
Crichton & Son, plumber 783 13 3 
Reoch, plasterer 229 0 0 


SHEFFIELD. 


For erecting additional buildings at Collegiate Hall. 
FreckInGHAM & Sons (accepted) £9,850 0 0 


For the whole of the work of extending and altering the 
Training College buildings. 
FRECKINGHAM & Sons (accepted) 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


For sewage disposal works, for the Corporation. Mr. 
Exrorp, C.E., borough engineer and surveyor. 
Contract No. 7.—Construction of a sewage pump well, screen- 
ny chambers, outfall conduit, and main sewer No. 6. 


£5,875 0 0 


Heed, 


Firth & Co. £48,819 0 0 
Nunn & Co. 45,502 0 0 
Wood j 44,766 0 0 
Pearson & Sons. 43,054 0 0 
Paterson ; 42,122 0 0 
Lawson & Son . 41,311 0 90 
Shellabear & Son 41,088 0 0 
Mackay 59,925 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 359,524 0 0 
Iles . : 39,100 0 0 
Mowlem & ae 36,367 O 0 
Lovatt : 38,548 0 0 
Pethick Bros. 35,918 0. 0 
Bentley & Son . 35,914 0 0 
Jackson : 60,2085 0m 0 
Wright & Co. 34,957 0 0 
Higgins 34,900 0 0 
Whyte & Co,’ 34,229 05 0 
Cochrane & Co. . 34,081 0 0 
Southorn & Co. . 35,745 0° 0 
Bell & Sons 35,500 0 0 
Wickstead & Co. 52,865 O 0 
Muirhead & Co. 32,847 0 0 
Johnson & Langley . 31,437 0 O 
Moran & Son, Kensington (accepted) 30;700 0 O 


TYLER’S GREEN. 


For enlargement of the Council school. Mr. C. H. Ruitey, 
architect to the Bucks education committee, Aylesbury. 


Bowyer £2,494 0 0 
Lane 2,410 0 0 
Wheeler & Son 2,582 0 0 
H. J. & A. Wright mae fey O40) 
Grifin & Son 2,166 0 0 
Hunt & Son 2,154 0 0 
Mead . POWs Hay (0) 
Harris 2,029 0 0 
Perfect 1,990 12 7 
Darlington 1,04 fe D420 
Pint : 1,917 0 0 
Gisson & Son, High Wycombe ‘(acce pted) EGS L200 0 
WALES. 
For the erection of a house and stable, fencing, &c., at the 
Park, for the Merthyr Town Council. 
J. Jenkins F 4 £809 0 0 
Bond Bros. PAS). gh Die 0) 
Thomas . (O2nL(amO 
E's Wik Gourds Jenkins 3 TOO 
MzreDITH, Oh ae as pted) 650 0 0 
Lloyd : 639 10. 0 


WELLINGTON (SALOP). 
For erection of public baths for the Wellington (Salop) Urban 
District Council. Contract No. 1, for erecting the baths ; 
(2) heating and warming. Mr. Gzo. RILzEy, surveyor. 
Contract No. 1. 


Hormgs, Wellington (accepted) . £1,909 2 3 
Contract No. 2. 
Cray, Wellington (accepted) 340 0 0 
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WEST HAM. 
For extension of West Silvertown schools and the erection of 
boys’ new department. Mr. W. Jacquzs, architect to the 
committee, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street. 


Webb £12,859 0 O 
Lawrance & Sons 12,455 0 0 
Lawrence & Son 11,500 0 O 
Woollaston & Co. 1455 OuRO 
Coxhead 11,400 0 0 
Moss . a a 272 EO 0) 
Symes 10,997," 07.0 
Jerram 105876 10790 
Maddison . : : : : : 10,550 0 0 
Horswitt, Forest Gate (accepted) . 10,097 0 O 


YORK. 


For alterations and new fittings at the York Savings Bank. 
Mr. E. Ripspatz Tats, architect, York. 


Rawling . : £1,290 0 0 
Parker & Sharp . 1270225 0 
Colman & Sons . alfal icy ts: 
Bellerby . 5 j : ‘ F 1,074 14 0 
J. & T. Brscoms & Sons (accepted) . 977 10 O 


TRADE NOTE. 


Tur Yale and Towne Company, 6 City Road, Finsbury 
Square, E.C., are placing on the market an important addi- 
tion to their rim locks in the ‘‘ Yale Ninety ’’ Automatic Night 
Dead Lock, here illustrated. It is a well built rim construction 
with a heavy solid dead bolt that springs locked when desired, 
and can be unlocked from the outside by its key, and from 
inside by a knob. When the bolt is unlocked, either by the 
key or knob, the dead bolt and trigger are both withdrawn and 
held back. When the stop is pushed down the trigger is re- 
leased and thrown out, the main bolt still being held retracted. 
When the door is closed the trigger impinges against the 


| 


j 


strike, releasing the main. bolt and deadlocking it. 
holder of the key wants to go away, the person left on the pre- 
mises only has to push the little button down. When the door 
closes the bolt springs firmly forward, solidly deadlocking the 
door. The iron case is 34 by 3 by 11 inches. Three keys go 
with each lock. The lock is adapted for use on doors J-inch 
to 25 inches thick, and is reversible for doors of either hand, 
opening in or out. It can be furnished master-keyed if 
desired. In the Ninety-one Lock the button on the inside 
of the case is used merely to hold back the trigger bolt, as in 
a regular night latch. 


Messrs. Wint1am Henman & THomas Cooprr, architects 
and surveyors, Birmingham, have dissolved partnership by 
mutual consent. The business will be continued by Mr. W. 
Henman under his own name. 

Mr. C. 8. Errrneron, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is preparing the quantities for a hospital to be 
erected in the grounds of the Northern Counties Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, on the Moor Edge, Newcastle. The 


new hospital will be two storeys in height and contain four . 


wards, with accommodation for sixteen beds. 

_ Tue Secretary for Scotland has been in communication 
with the Treasury in regard to the addition of certain officers 
to the staff of the Local Government Board for Scotland 
with the view more especially of securing an efficient ad- 
ministration of the Housing and Town Planning Act passed 
by Parliament at the end of last year. It is proposed to ap- 
point an engineering inspector, who will specially concern 
himself with the town planning work, and will have as 


assistant another inspector with special architectural quali- 
fications. 


Tf the © 


VARIETIES. 


Tue plant at the municipal gasworks in Doncaster is to be 
extended at once. A power stoking and generating plant will 
be installed at a cost of 2,500. 

THe Rural District Council of Malmesbury have in- 
structed Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.H., of 28 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W., and Ca-lton Chambers, Bristol, to pre- 
pare a scheme of water supply for the district of Hullaving- 
ton. 

Tuer Belgian Consul at Alexandria reports that the muni- 
cipal authorities of that town have decided to erect a large 
theatre. It appears that financial negotiations regarding the 
scheme are now proceeding. The cost of construction is 
estimated at not less than 60,000. 

NEGOTIATIONS are proceeding for the purchase of a large 
site in one of the main streets of Maidstone for a new build- 
ing, which will combine a theatre and picture palace, an ice 
skating rink, a roof garden and tea rooms, and which will be 
furnished with a hydraulic lift for passengers. 

Tuer Earl of Ellesmere has given permission to the Eccles 
Corporation to remove the portion of an old stone cross built 
into the wall of an outbuilding behind Moat Grange Farm, 
Peel Green, Barton. It is proposed to place it on the vacant 
land adjoining the Carnegie Library in Church Street, Eccles. 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
addressed a letter to the Archbishop on the subject of St. 
Helen’s Church, York, hoping that it may not be allowed to 
become a ruin or be pulled down, and pointing out that it 
would be less of a desecration to find some secular use for the 
building than to destroy it. 

THE opening ceremony of the Spurgeon Memorial Church, 
Thornton Heath, took place on February 22. The building is 
of Late Gothic design, with red brick facings and Bath stone 
dressings. The contractors are Messrs. Battley, Sons & 
Holness, 21 Old Kent Road, 8.E., and the amount of con- 
tract 3,215/. The architects are Messrs. George Baines & 
Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 

Tur Durham County education committee recently wrote 
to the Stanley District education committee stating that in 
twenty-one departments in the area the number of children 
on the books was equal to, or exceeded, the accommodation. — 
The Council recommended that the following works be carried 
out, at an estimated cost of 37,3351. : New school for 400 boys 
at Collierley, 5,7251. ; remodelling of present schools at Collier- 
ley for 400 girls and 400 infants, and provision of cookery 
room, 2,000/.; new school for 900 scholars at Catchgate, 
11,7501. ; new school for 600 scholars at Annfield Plain, 8,540/. ; 
new infants’ school for 220 at Oxhill, 1,500/. ; new school for 
400 girls at West Stanley (exclusive of site), 5,0007. The 
district committee has decided that the suggestions in regard 
to Collierley schools be carried out ; that new schools be erected 
at New Kyo; and that sites for new schools should be pur- 
chased at Catchgate and Shield Row. The other proposals 
were left over. 

Tue Troon Dean of. Guild Court’ on Monday approved 
plans for a Roman Catholic church to be erected in St. 
Meddans Street, Troon, N.B. The church, which is in the 
Scotch Gothic style—grey stone being used—of the fifteenth 
century, is designed to seat about 500, and consists of a nave 
26 feet wide, with aisles. The slate roof is of open timber 
work. At the north end is a tower 35 feet square on 
plan and rising to a height of about 52 feet. On the south is 
the chancel flanked by two transepts and terminating in a 
five-sided apse. The total length of the church is about 
120 feet, and the width 45 feet. A presbytery and sacristies 
are also to be built on the site. 

THE Devon and Exeter Architectural Society held their 
annual meeting recently. The following members constitute 
the officers and council for the ensuing year, viz., Mr. W. H. 
May, M.S.A., president (Plymouth); Mr. Charles Cole, 
M.S.A., vice-president (Exeter); Messrs..M. A. Bazeley 
(Plymouth), J. Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., John M, Pinn, T. A. 
Andrews, J. A. Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., O. Ralling (Exeter), C. 
Cheverton, M.S.A. (Devonport), J. S. Southcombe (Barn- 
staple), Mr. S. Dobell, hon. treasurer (Exeter), and Mr. 
Allan Pinn, A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary (Exeter). 

THE timber industry of Queensland is advancing, though 
the export trade is at present only small. Last year there 
were 175 saw mills working, in connection with which there 
was invested capital to the amount of 360,181/., and 2,960 
hands were employed. Soft woods were cut to the quantity 
of 64,696,990 feet, cedar 1,125,866 feet, and hardwood 
34,956,160 feet, the total value reaching 665,7501. These 
figures, in comparison with those of the previous year, 
showed an increase of twenty saw mills, of wood cuts 
9,006,900 feet, and the value 87,5131. The revenue from 


-- tions. 


- extravagant features. 
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royalties and licenses also proportionately increased. At 
various exhibitions the variety, beauty, and usefulness of 
the Queensland woods have been acknowledged, and now that 
more attention is being given to the industry by the Lands 
Department a big export trade is only a question of time. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of members of the Bristol 
Society of Architects was held at the Fine Arts Academy 
last week. The chair was occupied by Mr. Mowbray A. 
Green, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Society. A paper was 
read by Mr. John Markham, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ The Archi- 
tectural Treatment of Reinforced Concrete.’’ The lecture 
was mostly devoted to the question of the main structural 
lines and forms which this comparatively new building mate- 
rial may be likely to assume. Among other points dealt 
with were the nature and properties of the materials used, 
viz. concrete and metal; the result and value of a scien- 
tific combination of these components ; question of corrosion 
of the reinforcements ; methods of securing adhesion between 
the metal and the concrete; fire resisting qualities; 
““internal’’ design of beams, columns and walls; absolute 
lack of precedent in design; decorative treatment and finish 
and future scope for this method of building. A large 


number of diagrams and lantern views in illustration of the 


subject was shown. 


A NuMBER of local men have purchased the ancient build- 
ings in Hexham known as the Moot hall and the Abbey Gate, 
and their sites. The buildings were conveyed to the trustees 
in the following terms :—‘‘ Upon trust at all times hereafter 
to maintain and preserve as historical monuments and protect 
from decay or injury the ancient buildings hereby conveyed 
without any alteration of the original architectural features 
or character thereof, and permit the said building known as 
the Moot Hall to be used only as a museum or library or other 
public institution, or for some other purpose consistent with 
and conducive to the maintenance and preservation thereof 
as an historical monument, and for protection thereof from 
decay or injury.”’ They have also purchased the property in 
the Market Place, which has been built against and in front 
of the Moot Hall with a view to its removal at some future 
date, so that the Moot Hall may be seen in its true propor- 
An appeal is to be made for financial aid 


Tue President of the Board of Education has appointed 
a Departmental Committee to inquire and report whether the 
cost of buildings for public elementary schools can properly, 
and with due regard to their suitability and durability be re- 
duced by the use of materials or methods of construction, 
different from those ordinarily employed at present, and if 
so, what steps should be taken to facilitate the adoption of 
such materials or methods, and whether any alteration in 
law is required for the purpose. Mr. Runciman has been 
greatly impressed with the great cost of erecting school build- 
ings in accordance with modern standards of suitability and 
convenience. He desires to offer every encouragement to local 


education authorities and other bodies and persons to submit. 


proposals calculated to reduce the inevitable expenditure on 
these objects. Plans of modern schools are determined by 
educational and hygienic conditions and do not admit of 
modifications which would greatly reduce the cost, 
nor can much be done by eliminating unnecessary and 
It appears to the President possible 
that by the adoption of new methods of construction and new 
materials substantial reduction might be effected, at all 
events, in some localities. The committee is composed of Mr. 
L. A. Selby Bigge, Principal Secretary Elementary Branch 
Board of Education, chairman; Mr. N. T. Kershaw, Assis- 
tant Secretary Local Government Board ; Mr. F. Clay, Archi- 
tect of the Board of Education, with Mr. J. G. Milne, 
senior examiner of the Board, secretary. The committee 
will sit and receive evidence immediately, with a view to 
reporting as soon as possible. 


Tuer Board of Education have been in communication 
with the Hull Education Committee on the subject of alter- 


ing the plans by Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, of Birm- | 


ingham, for the proposed Training College, which were 
recently selected in a competition under the assessorship of 
Mr. J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. In a letter the Board state 
that the most important departure from established usage 
consists in providing a common refectory, kitchen, and 
quarters for servants of both hostels in a separate block of 
buildings. This arrangement, though primé facie econo- 
mical, appears to them to be exposed to some grave objec- 
tions. The use of a single dining-room for all meals by 
students of both sexes will, certainly, necessitate an un- 
desirable strictness of supervision; the organisation of the 
domestic staff presents difficulties, the only possible ex- 


pedient appearing to the Board to be the appointment of a 
lady superintendent to supervise the whole of the domestic 
staff, who would require good pay and accommodation ; and, 
thirdly, the distance of the kitchen and servants’ quarters 
from the hostel will be found productive of constant incon- 
venience. Although the plans might be amended, the Board 
feel grave doubt as to sanctioning a plan and organisation 
which are, to say the least, quite untried. Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler & Savage, of Birmingham, were communicated with, 
and in their letter they state that should the committee de- 
cide to adopt the Board’s suggestion they would advise a re- 
arrangement. They point out, however, that the “‘colle- 
giate’’ atmosphere desired by the Board, added to the altera- 
tions definitely suggested, is likely to entail additional ex- 
penditure. But the Board find 75 per cent. of the cost, and it 
is for the committee to consider whether it 1s advisable to 
adopt the Board’s suggestions. The Education Committee 
recommended that the architects be instructed to proceed at 
once to get out rough sketch plans to conform to the require- 
ments of the Board of Education, and submit them to the 
sub-committee at as early a date as possible. 

A DEMONSTRATION of the Kearney High-speed Railway 
took place at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday, the 2nd 
inst., when Mr. HE. W. Chalmers Kearney explained to a 
party of visitors the advantages of his single-tube system, 
which it is suggested should be adopted on the proposed 
Strand and Crystal Palace Railway, and elsewhere. A model 
railway 200 feet in length has been constructed in the south- 
western gallery at the Crystal Palace, and this was shown 
in operation with model cars on a scale of ? inch to the foot, 
with automatic switches and signals complete. The method 
of working trains in both directions through one tube was 
shown, together with’ the arrangement for combining 
the convenience of a station where lifts are not re- 
quired, with the advantages of an underground method of 
transit, which is attracting considerable attention. 

SHAKESPEAREAN discoveries of exceptional importance are 
made public in the March number of Harpers Magazine. 
The new facts are derived from over a score of hitherto un- 
known documents which have been found after long and 
systematic research in this country by Professor Charles 
Wilham Wallace. 


COMPETITION. 


Brtrast.—The Senate of the Queen’s University at Bel- 
fast decided on Saturday to organise a competition open to 
architects in the United Kingdom for the following new 
buildings :—(a@) A new science block for the accommodation of 
the departments of physics, botany, zoology, and geology, 
22,5001. ; (b) an extension of the existing medical buildings, 
8,5001.; (¢) an extension of Students’ Union buildings, 
5,000/7. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., F.R.I.B:A., will act as 
assessor. The author of the design placed first will be 
appointed architect, and premiums of 1501. and 1001. will be 
awarded to the second and third designs. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


ExpaNnDEeD metal, as manufactured by the Expanded 
Metal Co., Ltd., York Street, S.W., has been in general 
use since about 1890; consequently it is not surprising to 
find that the company have brought out six editions of their 
pamphlet No. 1.. This is entitled ‘‘ Expanded Metal Lath- 
ings for Plaster Work,”’ and it deals with the widely differ- 
ing applications of the material in an instructive fashion. 
The range is extensive, both geographically and structurally. 
The first illustration is a photograph taken after the San 
Francisco fire and earthquake of 1906, showing the ‘‘ Kohl”’ 
building standing, apparently uninjured, amidst a sea of 
ruins, while the last page gives detail drawings of light- 
framed office bungalows at Port Talbot Docks. The be- 
haviour of expanded metal in the San Francisco disaster 
led Capt. J. S. Sewell, in a report to the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment, to recommend its use as a protective covering for 
metal, Amongst the numerous large buildings in which it 
has been employed in this country are the new Public Offices, 
Westminster ; College of Science, South Kensington ; Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth ; Hearts of Oak Buildings, Lon- 
don ; Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; North British 
Hotel, Edinburgh. This pamphlet, however, is much more 
than a series of views of buildings where the material has 
been introduced for plaster work; it goes into the many 
uses of expanded metal and gives full and lucid explana- 
tions aided by detail drawings. 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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NEW TOWN HALL, PERTH, WEST AUSTRALIA. 


Turs design received first prize in the competition. The 
authors are Messrs. Grainger & Little, of 150 Queen Street, | 
Melbourne, Australia, who were also the successful com- | 
petitors for the works, now nearing completion, in connec- | 
tion with the administrative block of the Melbourne town 
hall. 

The new town hall at Perth comprises a main hall, 
140 feet by 75 feet by 50 feet high, with balconies, galleries, 
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chorus and organ accommodation, and in connection there- 
with is a supper room, 80 feet by 80 feet, and cloak rooms. 
The main entrances are from Barrack Street and Hay 
Street. The Council administrative offices, Council chamber 
and suites for the mayor and councillors are also provided. 
The official departments are all on the main ground floor. 
The elevations are treated in Italian Renaissance, and 
will be carried out generally either in Donnybrook freestone 


or cement. The cost will be 45,000. 
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Messrs. Joun Dickinson & Co. (Bonron), Lrp., have | these samples are mixed together the sample tor testing can be 


prepared a short pamphlet under the title of ‘‘ Notes and 
Comments concerning Natural Rock Asphalte.’”’ The firm 
have for many years made a speciality of contracts in Lim- 
mer, Seyssel and other leading brands, and are in a position 
to speak with authority. The subject is treated in a more 
or less general manner, and is illustrated by about half a 
dozen photographs of buildings where the concrete and rock 
asphalte work has been executed by the firm. Messrs. J. 
Dickinson are willing to send copies of the booklet on appli- 
cation. 

Tue revised catalogue of Messrs. G. Woolliscroft & Son, 
Ltd., contains thirty sheets showing in colour a large num- 
ber of new designs for tiling, mosaic, and other work. A 
paragraph in the introduction emphasises the desirability 
of having the fixing carried out by Messrs. Woolliscroft’s 
own experienced men, as ‘‘nothing but disaster results from 
engaging incomp2tent workmen.’’ The advice is excellent, 
for it is a common experience to find tiling badly fixed. The 
designs selected are for many different tastes and purposes, 
and whereas some show a delightful restraint, others have 
florid patterns. It is always open to an architect to order 
his own designs. Accompanying the catalogue is a price 
list pamphlet for 1910. 


Messrs. Ricuarp Jounson, CrapHam & Morris, Lrp., 
have issued a new catalogue of their reinforced or monolithic 
brickwork (Brown’s Patents, 1906). In our issue of 
January 28 we gave an account of some tests carried out on a 
plain and a reinforced brick pier at the Municipal Technical 
Schooltin Manchester, which afforded a striking testimony 
to the additional strength obtained by using their patent 
steel wire mesh as a reinforcement. The catalogue includes 
this and other tests, which all afforded most satisfactory 
results, as well as examples of net cost, suggestions as'to the 
use of the mesh, photographs and diagrams. 


THE catalogue for 1910 issued by Messrs. Winsor & 
Newton, Ltd., carries with it an impression of dignity and 
permanence that well becomes a firm who for the past 
seventy years have been building up a reputation that is 
second to none. When in 1832 Messrs. Winsor & Newton 
first sought appreciation and patronage as artists’ colourmen 


(or rather as actual manufacturers of their own colours), the | 


colours at the disposal of a painter were fewer and much 
poorer than they are to-day. A revolution was gradually 
brought about by their application of chemistry, where 
before rule-of-thumb sufficed ; and in 1844 the firm estab- 
lished their still existing North London Colour Works in 
Kentish Town. The first public honour came in 1851, when 
they received the only medal awarded for artists’ colours at 
the Great Exhibition. Since then many other distinctions 
have come to them ; but none are of equal value to the con- 
tinuous approval their products have won from a succession 
of users. _To their business of royal artists’ colourmen 
has been added that of drawing paper stationers, artists’ 
brushmakers and fine art publishers. The catalogue gives 
illustrations and prices of mathematical instruments, easels, 
inks, mounting and other boards, together with many other 
etceteras that make up the necessities and’ luxuries of an 
artist’s life. This latest list runs to over 350 pages, and is 
both well bound and well printed. 


TESTING OF PORTLAND CEMENT.* 


In regard to the testing of Portland cement I think I am 
right in saying that of all the materials of construction 
subject to a system of testing, Portland cement is probably 
the most dependent on the judgment and skill of the tester, 
and with all the well-equipped laboratories and apparatus it 
is still impossible to remove the most important factor of per- 
sonal equation. In order to obtain the knowledge usually 
sought for as to the qualities of cements to be used, it is first 
necessary that the samples which are taken for investigation 
should represent the whole quantity of the bulk. Therefore 
as soon as the cement has been bulked, either at the manu- 
facturers’ works or on the works in connection with which the 
material is to be used, samples are generally taken from each 
parcel of cement, and are so distributed as to give as far as 
possible a fair average sample of the whole parcel. When all 


: hye Part of a paper by Mr. A. ©. Davis, F.C.S., A.Inst.C.E. (Manag- 
ing Director of the Saxon Portland Oement Company, Cam- 
bridge), entitled the “ Manufacture, Testing, and Uses of Portland 


Cement,” read last week before the L.C.C. School of Building, at 
Brixton. 


taken therefrom, and the material is generally tested in accord- 
ance with the terms of the British Standard: Specification. 
Now the requirements of this specification arrange that the 
cement shall be tested :—(1) For fineness of grinding ; (2) for 
specific gravity ; (3) for chemical composition; (4) for neat 
tensile tests; (5) for sand tests; (6) for setting time; and 
(7) for soundness. 

Personally I would revise the order in which these tests 
stand in examining a parcel of cement, and I think that it 
would be preferable to take each test as it would naturally 
occur in practice, namely :— 

The first inquiry the cement user makes as to the quality 
of the material under notice takes the form of a test for fine- 
ness; thus in passing through the manufacturer’s stores, or 
when the first bag is opened on the contractor’s works, the 
cement is mechanically and half-unconsciously passed through 
the fingers in order to ascertain the fineness. The coarse 
particles in a cement can thus be readily perceived, and the 
practised tester is in this way able to gauge approximately 
the residue present in the sample. 

For the past three or four years there has been a growing 
desire on the part of engineers for a much finer cement, and 
it may be said that the principle of fine grinding is now in 
the ascendency—an improvement in the manufacture greatly | 
in favour of the consumer both as regards economy in use and 
reliability in result. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
fineness of grinding, for the finer the cement the more inti- 
mately can it be incorporated with the aggregate used for 
the concrete, and therefore the stronger will be the work. 

The test for fineness, therefore, derives importance from 
the fact that, other qualities being equal, fine cement has a 
much greater sand or aggregate carrying capacity than coarse 
cement has; that is, it will show an increased strength with _ 
the same charge of sand, or equal strength with a greater 
charge. 

Now, Portland cement as delivered by the manufacturer 
consists of a mixture of coarse and fine particles, respectively 
known as ‘ residue’? and “ flour.’”? The residue is the 
coarsely-ground clinker left on the fine sieves which are used 
for testing, and the value of the flour in a cement is that the 
very fine particles are believed to contain principally, if not 
wholly, the cementitious property of the material. Residue 
is practically inert, or even possibly so much adulteration, 
and it is found to be a cement that is generally the hardest 
and the best burned materials that have not been reduced in 
the process of grinding, and therefore only sufficiently fine for 
the water added in use to attack the surface of the particles, 
the interior of which remains inactive. If this residue were 
reduced to flour, it would be found to be a good quality cement 
showing high tensile strength. Therefore a sample of cement 
as delivered to the consumer, if divided into residue and flour, 
will show that on a sieve having 180 by 180 meshes per square 
inch, the residue will be about 18 per cent. and the fine grit 
and flour about 82 per cent. 

In extracting the flour from the material which passes 
through the sieve by means of light air-pressure, we see that 
the average cement contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of flour, 
the balance being a very fine grit that has passed through the 
meshes of the sieve. 

Portland cement, therefore, when delivered on to the work 
is first tested for fineness of grinding, and only a few years 
ago the usual fineness called for in cement was about 10 per 
cent. residue on a 50 by 50 mesh sieve—z.e., a sieve having 
2,500 holes to the square inch ; but to-day the fineness is more 
likely to be as follows :— 

No residue ... 
Trace sieve ... 


50 by 50 mesh sieve. 
76 by 76 ” ” 
5 per cent. sieve ... 100 ‘by 100gme 3 
14 per cent. sieve ... 180. by 180% ,, RS 

In carrying out the test it is generally arranged that 
100 grams of cement, approximately about 4 ozs., shall be 
continually sifted for a period of fifteen minutes, and the 
results should be as I now here describe. 

A cement that passes this test can be considéred a 
thoroughly first-class quality product in every respect, pro- 
vided, of course, the further tests of the cement are satis- 
factory. The next test that would be carried out in gauging 
the quality of cement is probably that of the setting times. 
When Portland cement is mixed with water a plastic paste 
is formed which ultimately hardens into a stonelike substance, 
and according to the activity shown in this transition from a 
paste to a thoroughly hard mass, so is the material found to 
be of a quick or slow-setting nature. 

It is of importance that the cement user should be aware of 
the setting properties of the cement to be employed in con- 
structional work, for unexpected results are apt to ensue from 
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the omission of this test. It often happens that when a quick- 
setting material is inadvertently delivered on to the con- 
tractor’s works, and is brought into use, the setting has com- 
menced even before the wet mixing of the aggregate and cement 
is completed, with the result that this setting action, being 
unnoticed, is interfered with, and the material will not again 
set for some days, or at least until the moisture has thoroughly 
dried out of the mixture, and even then its cohesive value is 
often so greatly reduced as to render the cement practically 
valueless. This is a common occurrence in the use of cement, 
and may easily be avoided by a systematic testing of activity. 
Care, then, should first be taken to ascertain the setting time 
of the cement, and, next, that no greater bulk of mortar is 
mixed than can be used before the setting commences. 

Under no circumstances must a cement which has once 
been allowed to set be re-tempered or re-mixed for use, since 
from what has been said it will be seen that the material is 
thereby rendered worthless. 

Cement manufacturers have it in their power to make 
either a quick or slow-setting cement, and, unless otherwise 
instructed, supply the latter, which takes thirty minutes 
and upwards to harden the surface of the test pat. A 
quick-setting cement commences to harden in a few minutes, 
and although perhaps equally strong in its tensile resistance 
and constructional value, yet a cement of this nature must 
be used with care. It is employed under water, in plaster 
work, and when working in cold weather. In all other 
cases it is most advantageous to use a slow-setting cement. 

This is indeed indispensable when dealing with careless 
workmen not under supervision, who always prepare their 
mortar many hours ahead, and even sometimes drown it 
with excessive quantities of water. 

Now the two setting-time tests at present in use are one 
for the commencement of the setting, called the initial set, 
and the other for the end, or final set, the time when a 
weighed needle makes no impression on the test pat. 

The initial set of a cement is generally gauged from a 
small pat made with a minimum amount of water. The 
commencement of set is seen to occur when crystallisation of 
the cement starts by the drying of the pat and its assuming 
a certain amount of solidity. 

The pat can be prepared by taking 100 grams of cement 
and in well mixing the same on a non-porous slab with 
25 per cent. of water of a temperature of 58° to 64° F. 
The time employed in mixing this cement should not exceed 
forty seconds, and then the plastic mixture should be placed 
upon a glass or iron plate and shaken down to a thickness 
of 4 inch in the centre and a diameter of 4 inches. 

The pat is then placed aside to allow the cement to set, 
and the initial setting time is plainly shown by a certain 
drying and a slight resistance to the point of a pencil. 

The final set similarly has taken place when the cement 
will not take an impression by the weight of the standard 
needle. The final setting time of the cement, according to 
the British Standard Specification, shall not be less than 
two hours nor more than seven hours for slow-setting cement. 

Then probably the next test carried out in the examina- 
tion of cement will be the test for soundness, which includes 
testing for contraction and expansion. 

The soundness tests are those which connect themselves 
definitely with some serious defect to which cements are 
subject, and this is of paramount importance. This test 
can be made with the most simple apparatus—if, indeed, any 
apparatus is required—is easy of manipulation, and its 
results are obtained immediately. 

Numberless methods are in vogue for ascertaining the 
soundness of cements, and the inquiries more generally 
classified under this heading are those which have reference 
to constancy of volume, and to this end’ the accelerated or 
boiling tests are employed in order to ascertain the exemp- 
tion of cement from undue expansion or contraction. 

The accelerated tests most generally used are those of 
putting the pat or block of cement in steam and in hot and 
boiling water and examining the results after some hours. 
If the cement is sound the boiled pats will be quite perfect 
in shape, but if unsound the cement will crack and sometimes 
boil away to mud. 

As to these tests for expansion it cannot be stated with 
any degree of certainty that results which may be obtained 
by the hot test are identical with those which may be ex- 
perienced in actual construction work, but there is no doubt 
that if the cement is in the slightest degree unsound the hot 
test will at once detect and emphasise the weakness. 

The expansion of cements under the accelerated test is 
generally caused by what is known as “ free’’ or uncom- 
. bined lime, and this is introduced into the product either by 


careless or unscientific mixing, or burning of the raw mate- 


| vials used in the manufacture, or by the incorporation of 


under-burnt clinker from the kilns. 

If a cement is poorly manufactured, the aeration or 
atmospheric slaking, which is generally carried out upon 
construction works to-day, will eliminate to some extent 
what free lime may be present; but a properly manufac- 
tured cement will withstand the hot or boiling tests as soon 
as the material is taken from the grinding mills. 

In the early days of cement manufacture most of the 
trouble of cement users was due to the expansion of the 
material through over-liming and other faults in the manu- 
facture. This caused a swelling and ultimate disintegration 
after the work was in place. 

To-day, however, cements which stand the accelerated 
tests by steam or boiling water should be used in preference 
to others, and moreover such tests should be constantly 
applied on the work of concrete construction, for although 
the hot tests sometimes reject suitable material, they will 
always reject material unsound by reason of the existence of 
active expansive elements. 

To carry out a rough-and-ready soundness test, therefore, 
it is only necessary to take the pat of cement which has been 
used for the setting-time test and immerse the same in a 
saucepan of cold water. The water should then be brought 
slowly toa point of boiling, and the pat of cement kept under 
water for five or six hours. Under this test no warping or 
cracking at the edges should take place, and if the pat is 
perfectly sound after being under observation for the period 
mentioned it may be taken that the cement may be used in 
concrete work with every advantage. 

This accelerated test 1s more efficient than another old- 
time device for the test of over-liming or expansive cements. 
This other arrangement was to mix a sample of the material 
with water to about. the consistency of treacle, the whole 
being then poured into an ordinary bottle or small glass 
test-tube, which is shaken until full to overflowing and then 
placed aside in a cool place. If the cement is over-limed, 
or even if the proper grinding and amalgamation of the raw 
materials have not been properly carried out by the manu- 
facturer, the cement will expand and split the glass sooner 
or later, according to the degree of the imperfection. If, on 
the other hand, the cement is under-limed (or over-clayed), 
it will contract and become loose in the receptacle. 

In these bottle tests, however, care should be taken to keep 
the bottles or tubes in a cool place, or in an even temperature, 
for if placed in a warm atmosphere or near a fire, cracking 
will result through the different rates of expansion with glass 
and cement, even if the cement be perfectly sound. This 
cracking will occur on account of the normal expansive and 
contractive tendencies of cement caused by heat and cold. 

I could enumerate many other tests for showing the sound- 
ness of cements, but since my time is short I will now only 
refer to the test of expansion in Portland cements as out- 
lined by the British Standard Specification. 

This is called the ‘‘ Le Chatelier ’’ test, and it consists of 
filling a small split cylinder of spring brass with cement, 
thus forming a mould 30 mm. internal diameter and 30 mm. 
high. On either side of the split in the metal mould are 
attached two indicators with pointed ends, and the distance 
from these ends to the centre of the cylinder is 165 mm. 

In conducting this test for showing the soundness of 
cement, the mould is first put upon a small piece of glass and 
filled with cement gauged in the usual way, care being taken 
to keep the edges of the mould gently together while this — 
operation is being performed. The mould is then covered 
with another glass plate, a small weight is to be immediately 
placed on this, and the mould is then to be placed in water at 
a temperature of 58° to 64° Fahr. and left there for twenty- 
four hours. 

The distance separating the indicator points is then to be 
measured, and the mould placed in cold water, which is to be 
brought to boiling point in about thirty minutes, and kept 
boiling for six hours. After cooling, the distance between 
the points is again to be measured ; the difference between the 
two measurements representing the expansion of the cement, 
which must not exceed the limits laid down by the British 
Standard Specification. 

These limits in the specification are that the cement when 
tested by the Le Chatelier method shall not in any case have 
a greater expansion than 10 mm. after twenty-four hours’ 
aeration, and 5 mm. after 7 days’ aeration. 

Since, therefore, the manufacturer must keep in stock a 
considerable quantity of cement so as to supply his customers 
with a perfectly cool product fit for use, when received on the 
works, the cement should test not more than 5 mm. expansion. 

Now included in the soundness test there is also a test for 
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contraction. Contraction cracks in the test pat are often met 
with, but are rarely a sign of bad quality. They are perhaps 
more generally found to be due to faulty testing rather than 
to a deterrent quality in the nature of the cement. However, 
there is a test in existence which clearly shows the contraction 
of cements, and although this is not a test adopted by the 
British Standard Specification, it is a useful test to carry 
out. 

The apparatus used in this method of testing the contrac- 
tion of cements is a tapered mould of 33 inches diameter, in- 
side measurement, and 14 inches high. This mould is filled 
with neat cement of a plastic consistency, and is left to dry 
off and set hard. If there is any contraction the cement block 
will be loose and will leave the mould, and if not the block 
will remain tight in the mould. 

This description completes our tests for the soundness of 
the cement under investigation. 

Tensile Strength.—Then the next test of importance is 
that of ascertaining the neat tensile strength of the cement 
and the sand tensile strength of the same period. 

Strictly speaking it is not necessary to have both neat and 
sand tests in testing the strength of Portland cements, and 
preferably, the sand test alone should be used. 


In the future only mortar mixtures in the proportions of . 


one cement to three sand will be tolerated, and, moreover, I 
consider that these tests will not be reckoned entirely decisive, 
but compression tests on at least 3-inch cubes in the case of 
sand materials, and 6-inch cubes in the case of concrete, will 
be demanded for all purposes for which clear insight is desir- 
able in the working of the material in actual construction. 
With the now increased demand for a finely ground cement, 
therefore, it is to be expected and, in fact, should be urged, 
that in place of neat tests an admixture of sand should be 
employed in estimating the value of the cement. In the neat 
tensile test the full value of the cement as a concreting 
material or as a cementing power never comes into play, and, 
granted that a finer cement is a more valuable product, a 
coarse sample will, in a neat test, give results as to tensile 
strength equal to those obtained by a fine cement. But, on 
the other hand, the difference between the constructive values 
of a coarse and a fine cement will be most noticeable in a test 
for tensile strength, carried out with a mixture of sand and 
cement in the proportion of three to one. 

The value of sand in the place of neat tensile tests is more 
appreciated day by day, and this hardly requires an explana- 
tion since cement is rarely, if ever, used in a neat state, except 
by customers who have a wrong impression of its qualities. In 
a sand test we obtain information of a more practical value, 
and, therefore, on the former count the test of neat briquettes 
is deprecated. 

Now in the British Standard Specification both sand tests 
and neat tests are called for. Testing briquettes are prepared 
by gauging the cement with a proper quantity of water into 
a smooth easy working paste. Then the cement gauged in 
this way is filled into moulds or frames as shown here. When 
this cement has set sufficiently to enable the mould to be 
moved without injury to the briquette, and which generally 
occurs after some twenty-four hours, the briquette is taken 
from the mould and put into a tank of water for a period 
of seven and twenty-eight days, &c. Generally a number of 
briquettes are made up in this way because it will be found 
that the test results of the briquettes are extremely variable, 
according to the method of preparation, and therefore the 
average of say six briquettes is taken to show the mean 
strength of the cement under test. 

The briquettes are now tested in a tensile testing machine 
such as we have here. For breaking the briquette it is held 
in strong metal jaws in the machine, and the load is steadily 
and uniformly applied, starting from zero and increasing at 
the rate of 100 Ibs. in twelve seconds in the case of neat cement 
briquettes. The cement which passes the British Standard 
Specification must show an average strength in seven days 
of 400 lbs. per square inch ; in twenty-eight days of 500 Ibs. per 
square inch ; and in the case of sand tests the cement and sand 
briquettes shall bear tensile stresses of 150 lbs. after seven 
days from gauging, and 250 lbs. after twenty-eight days from 
gauging. 

In making up a sand briquette, it is prepared from one 
part of cement to three parts by weight of dried standard sand, 
which is obtained from Leighton Buzzard. This sand must 
be thoroughly washed, dried, and passed through a sieve of 
20 by 20 meshes to the square inch, and must be retained on 
a sieve of 30 by 30 meshes per square inch. 

In all tests of neat and sand briquettes it should be borne 
in mind that the briquettes must be immersed in water until 
ready for test. This arrangement :is made because it is con- 


sidered that the test has more severity with the cement being 
in water than is the case if the briquettes were left to dry in 
the air. 

Much care must always be exercised in preparing briquettes 
for the tensile strength tests, for it is quite an easy matter to 
show very poor results with a good cement if the tester is a 
novice in the preparing of briquettes. However, plenty of 
experience is gained by practice in this work, and I will not 
dwell upon this test any further. 

The remaining tests outlined in the British Standard Speci- 
fication are those for specific gravity and chemical composi- 
tion. These two tests are generally referred to consulting 
chemists when required by the consumer, but they are rarely 
carried out. 

The specific gravity test some years ago replaced the old- 
time test of weight per bushel, which has been rendered useless 
and made obsolete by the present fine grinding of cement. So 
long as all cements were coarsely ground and about the same 
degree of fineness, the requirement that the cement should 
weigh a specified number of pounds per striked bushel was 
found fairly satisfactory when made workable by uniform 
methods in carrying out the test- When a heavy cement was 
required by the consumer, a heavy weight was stipulated with 
the weight per bushel test, but as the demand for a finely 
ground cement increases, the weight of 112 to 120 lbs. per 
bushel, once easily attained, cannot now be reached, and the 
weight of a well-burned ordinary cement ground finely enough 
to pass through a 76 by 76 mesh sieve will be about 105 to 
110 lbs. 

The quality shown in checking the weight of cement is 
nowadays generally ascertained by calculating its specific 
gravity or the weight of cement as compared with the weight 
of an equal volume of water or other standard substance at 
the same pressure and temperature. This test is carried out 
with facility by one or other of the simple appliances which 
have been devised, and the results are immediately known. 

It is not, however, a test of importance, nor a test easily 
applied, and since it is not a general test I will not now refer 
to its description in detail. 

Portland cement possesses a very high specific gravity on 
which its value as a mortar is based. A1l other cements have a 
smaller specific weight, and therefore cannot form a mortar of 
equal density and resisting power. The specific gravity of 
Portland cement varies between 2.90 and 3.20. 0% « 

Similarly, in regard to the chemical composition of 
cements, it may be said that this test will render valuable 
services in the detection of adulteration, and it is of use also 
in determining whether certain constituents believed to be 
harmful in cements, such as magnesia and sulphuric anhy- 
dride, are present in admissible proportions. 

The chemical analysis of cements, therefore, if taken in 


conjunction with the mechanical and physical tests, affords - 


much desirable information in the selection of a good quality 
material ; indeed, it is almost necessary that both the chemical 
and mechanical examination of a cement should be made before 
the positive pronouncement of quality can be given, and when 
both have been ascertained the suitability and efficiency of a 
cement for any given purpose can be at once accurately deter- 
mined. 

Since, however, this work of the chemical analyses must 
be carried out by qualified chemists, and which is rarely called 
for, I will, therefore, also only give a passing reference to 
this test. 

It might here also be mentioned, in conclusion, that in 
addition to testing cements by the chemical and physical tests 
according to well-known standards and theories, the average 
consumer generally tests the qualities of cement by practical 
results, preferring to watch the action of cement in work rather 
than rely upon the qualities as shown by the laboratory records. 
However, this ‘‘ practical ’’ test, be it said, is far more likely 
to give erratic results as to the qualities of cements, and with 
far more serious consequences, than any of the recognised 
theoretical tests above mentioned, for there are innumerable 
ways in which a perfectly satisfactory quality cement by 
faulty manipulation may be made to appear otherwise, and 
there are again many aggregates which destroy the otherwise 
sound qualities of many products of proved first-class quality. 

This practical test is often the parting of the ways between 
manufacturer and consumer, and in addition to being ex- 
tremely unscientific, the test is fair to neither the one nor the 
other; and in the event of unsatisfactory concrete work en- 
suing, two distinct and definite courses are adopted by the 
cement maker and the purchaser, the one stating that he is 
only responsible for the quality of his cement, and the other 
that he is not responsible for any fanity work carried out with 
the cement he purchases. ; 
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the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication,. but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 


nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Buytu.—March 12.—The Governors of the Blyth 
Secondary school invite architects with offices in Northumber- 
land, Durham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to submit plans for 
a secondary school to accommodate 280 pupils, and caretaker’s 
house. The assessor appointed is Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Mr. Thomas R. Guthrie, Clerk to the 
Governors, Blyth. 

Liverpoot.—The Corporation invite designs from archi- 
tects practising in Liverpool for a branch brary estimated to 
cost not-more than 7,0001. Mr. W. E. Willink, F.R.1.B.A., 
will act as assessor. Apply to Mr. E. R. Pickmere, town clerk, 
Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 

Scortanp.—March 21.—The Renfrew Parish Council in- 
vite plans and estimates for offices to be erected at Blawart- 
hill, Yorker Road, near Scotstoun West Station. Deposit 
10s. No premium. The Clerk to the Council, 1 Manse 
Street, Renfrew. 

Suerrietp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, -F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Will be returned to these who send plans to Mr. 
J. W. Nicholls, secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, 
Sheffield. 

Watsatu.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. i 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AurrrncHam.—March 17.—For erection of a county 
secondary school for boys. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Asuspurton.—March 31.—For an addition to the Ash- 
burton and Buckfastleigh Cottage Hospital. Mr. H. Mallaby 
Firth, hon. secretary, Ashburton, Devon. 

Barnwoop.—March 24.—For erection of a general bath- 
house on the female side of the second county asylum at 
Barnwood, near Gloucester. Deposit 1], 1s. The Clerk of the 
Works, Wotton Asylum, Gloucester. 
& Trollope, architects, 28 Craven 
‘London, W.C. 

Briston.—March 14.—For alterations to the Assembly 
Room and approaches at the Town Hall. Mr. V. Turner, 
A.M.1.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. 

Braprorp.—March 16.—For all-trades in erection of St. 
Clement’s Vicarage, Barkerend Road. Mr. Horace E. 
Priestley, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 4 Bertram Road, 
Manningham, Bradford. ~~~ 

Brarntrer.—March 12.—For relaying the wood block 
floors of the mixed department of the Bocking End Council 
school. Mr. J. Gleave, clerk, Education Office, County High 
School, Braintree, Essex. 

Briexron.—March 15.—For erection and completion of 
eight double-tenement houses, together with sundry works 
«connected therewith, in Tuillstone Street, for the Town 
Council. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. ~ 
_ Briuscompre.—March 19.—For alterations required at 
the Polytechnic. The Secretary, Polytechnic, Brimscombe. 

Bureutit.—-March 24.—For erection. of an isolation 
hospital and other contingent works at Burghill, Hereford. 
Deposit 1]. 1s. The County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford. 

CrrsterR.—March 14.—For new female epileptic ward at 
the Upton Asylum. . Deposit ll. Mr. H.. Beswick, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CHOPWELL. —March 19. —For the erection and completion 
of a new branch at Chopwell, Durham, for the Annfield Plain 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Deposit 21. 2s. | Mr. 
‘George Thomas Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Black- 
hill, Co. Durham. 

CIRENCESTER. —April 2.—For the demolition of buildings 
adjoining the police station, and construction of a new 
‘superintendent’s house upon the site. Deposit 21. Mr. E. 8. 
Sinnott, M.1.C.E., county surveyor, Shirehall, Gloucester. 

DaRTMovTH. — March 18.—For an addition to the clergy 
vestry at St. Saviour’s Church. Mr. Braithwaite, The Quay. 

DrewssBury.—March 18.—For the whole or any part of the 
arork required in extension of shed, new stone house, &c., at 
West Field Mills, Dewsbury Moor. Messrs. Holter & Fox, 
architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

-» East BopiercH.—March 16.—For erection of a store at 
East Budleigh station, Devon. Mr. P. Kerley, architect and 
perveyo®, National Provincial Bank Chambers, Exmouth. 

‘Ecetrs.—March 21.—For erection and completion of 
extension to the electricity station, Cawdor Street, Patri- 
croft. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. N. Hartley Hacking, 50. Black- 
friars, Manchester. 

EXMOUTH. —March 14.—For erection of detached house 
mear Woodbury Road station. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, archi- 
tect, Exmouth. © 
~  Farpuam.——March’ 22.—For the erection of a hospital 
block at the isolation hospital. Deposit 3/. 3s. Apply by 
March 12 to Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, architect, Fareham, 
Hants. 

Frrryaite.—March 21.—For erection of an inspector’s 


Street, Charing Cross, 


house near Ferryhill Station, with outbuildings and store- 


house, for the Weardale and Consett Water Company. Mr. 
Askwith, M.I.C.E., resident engineer, South Road, Bishop 
Auckland, and at the Company’s office, North Road, Durham. 

Frizineton.—March 14.—For erection and completion at 
Frizington of the following gasworks buildings, viz. :—Retort 
house, coal-stores, manager ’s house, and other buildings. 
George Ashbridge, engineer, at the Gasworks Site, Frizing- 
ton, Cumberland. | 

GaTEsHEAD.—March 31.—For erection of the Brighton 
Avenue new school. Deposit 11. 1s Mr. F. W. Purser, 
architect, West Street, Gateshead. 

Giasgow.—March 21.—For (1) structural steel work, 
42) builder’s work in connection with the provision of a new 
xoof, Glasgow Cathedral, for the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. The Clerk of Works, 
H.M. Office of Works, Head Post Office, Glasgow (Hanover 


_ Street entrance). 


Griascow.—March 21.—-For the adaptation of premises, 
31 Prince Edward Street, Glasgow, for the purposes of a 


Messrs. Giles, Gough | 


Mr.- 


: Water Works Office, Riverside, 


Pee eis exchange, for the Commissioners of H. M. Works 
and. Public Buildings. The Clerk of Works, H.M. Office of 
Works, Head Post Office, Glasgow. 

Gootn.—March 19.—For erection of farm buildings at 
the Moors Farm, Swinefleet Common. Mr. H. B. Thorp, 
architect and surveyor, Goole. 

Great YaRMoutTH.—March 12.—For rebuilding the Two 
Bears Hotel. Deposit 21. Zs. Surveyor’s Office, Morgan’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Norwich. 

Harriepoot.—March 17.—For erecting fish quay.agents 
and dock dues offices, Victoria Dock, for the North-Eastern 
Railway Co. Apply the Stationmaster at Hartlepool and 
Mr. William Bell, the Company’s architect, at York. 

Hastineprn (Lancs).—March 21.—For the whole of the 
work required in erection of a farm house adjoining the pre- 
sent Union farm buildings, for the Guardians. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. <A. Brocklehurst, architect, St. James’s Chambers, 
Waterfoot. 

HENsINGHAM.— March 19.—For alterations and additions 
to property adjoining Old Mill, Hensingham, Cumber- 
land. Messrs. J. 8. Moffat & Bentley, architects, 55 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

HorsrortuH, Near Lerps.—March 18.—The West Riding 
education committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work :—New mixed and infants’ school and special 
subjects block at Horsforth (near Leeds) :—-Builder, joiner, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. The Education Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 11. with the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Huiu.—March 14.—For the erection of a school in South- 
coates Lane. Deposit'2l. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

TrRELAND.—March 14.—For the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings in Kilmainham, for the Dublin Corporation. De- 
posit 21. The City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork 
Hill, Dublin. 

Trevanp.—March .14.—For erection of an. auxiliary 
creamery at Aclare, Co. Sigo. Mr. Thomas H. Murricane, 
manager and secretary. The Tubbercurry Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society, Ltd., Tubbercurry. 

IrgeLanp.—March 19.—For building a school at Hilden, 
Co. Down, for Messrs. William Barbour & Sons, Ltd. Mr. 
W. J. Fennell, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 

IrELAND.—March 21.—For erection of residence at Abbey- 
lands, Navan. Deposit 1l. ls. Myr. R. Barnes, Tatestown, 
Navan. 

ITreLanp.—March 21.—For the re-building of the Guild- 
hall, Londonderry, for the Corporation. The City Archi- 
tect, Municipal Offices, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

Lonpon. March 15.—For the extension of the roof at 
Brentford Dock, for the Great Western Railway Co. The 
Engineer at Paddington Station, London. 

Lonpon.—March 16.—For the construction and erection 
of public baths at Western Road, for the Wood Green Urban 
District Council. Deposit 5/. at the Clerk’s Office. - Mr. 
Harold Burgess, architect, Capel House, 62 New Broad 
Street, H.C. 

_Louveutron.—March 16.—For erection of a public Seca 
tary school with the accommodation for $06 girls in the 
Staples Road. Mr. H. Tooley, F.R.I.B.A., Buckhurst Hill. 
Deposit 41. 4s. Apply by March 16 to Mr. Herbert J. Good- 
win, clerk to district sub-committee, High Road, Loughton, 
Essex. 

Maryrort.— March 21.—For the various artificers’ work 
required in connection with the Central Hall. Mr. J. N. 
Singleton, architect, 61 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

MerstHAM (Surrey).—March 11. —For alterations and 
additions to farm buildings, Netherne Asylum. Deposit 21. 
Apply by March 11 to Messrs. George T. Hine & H. Carter 
Pegg, architects, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

MerxporoueH.—March 14.—For erection of six alms- 
houses and other works incidental thereto at Church Street. 
Deposit 11. Mr. G. Fenwick Carter, C.E., surveyor, Council 
Offices, Mexborough. 

North Suierps.—March 16.—For erection of North 
Shields telephone exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. The Postmaster, North 
Shields. 

Rresieton.—For. erection of a parish hall and Sunday 
school in connection with St. Mary Magdalen, Ribbleton, 
Preston. Mr. H. D. Hartley, architect, 7 Lune Street, 
Preston. 

Ricumonp (Surrey).—March 22.—For the construction 
of a pump chamber to be fixed in the Petersham Well, Peter- 
sham Meadow. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. G. Peirce, engineer, 
Richmond. 
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Scortanp.—For the mason and brick work required in 
connection with erection of a public slaughter-house, &c., 
Buckhaven. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. William D. Telfer, burgh 
surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Buckhaven. é 

Scornanp.—March 14.—For the mason and brickwork, 
carpenter and joiner, glazier, slater, plasterer, plumber, 
smith, and painter’s work for erection of hall and houses at 
Windygates. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Mr. G. Charles Campbell, 
architect and surveyor, Methil. 

Scortanp.—March 16.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, and painter’s work of (1) additions and 
alterations at Steading, Mains of Kellas; (2) new cottage 
and bothy at above ; (3) additions and alterations at Stead- 
ing, Clash Connachie, Kellas; (4) new house, Craighead, 
Kellas; (5) repairs to Steading, Lochinver; (6) additions 
and alterations at Steading, Cairneyhillock ; (7) new farm- 
house at Wester Coxton; (8) alterations at House and 
Steading, Coldhome, on the Fife Estates, Elgin District. Mr. 
John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Scortanp,— March 21.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
painter and glazier work of proposed Baptist Church, Buckie. 
Mr. George Macpherson, architect, Buckie. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 14.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in erection of new infant department for 468 places 
at Owler Lane Council school. The City Archite:t, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

SouTHEND-on-SeA.—March 15.—For the extension of the 
existing car shed at the Corporation depét, London Road. 
Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Ernest J. Elford, C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor, Southend-on-Sea. 

SowrERBy Brrpcx.—March 14.—For the mason and brick- 
layer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, plumber 
and glazier, cast-iron and steel, concretor and painter work 
required in erection of a five-storey cotton mill, Walton 
Street. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A., architect, L. and 
Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


St. Hetens.—March 21.—For erection of a school in 


North Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, archi- 
tect, George Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 

STURMINSTER MarsHatu.—March 24.—For building an 
elementary school at Sturminster Marshall, Dorset. The 
County Surveyor, Wimborne. 

Trnstey.—March 25.—For the following works for the 
Parish Council :—(1) Constructing a fence wall, and (2) 
wrought iron railings and gates for enclosing the recreation 
ground. Mr. J. L. Winkley, clerk, 15 Harrowden Road, 
Tinsley, Sheffield. ; 

Torquay.—March 19.—For heavy steel and iron con- 
structional works required in erection of the proposed pavilion 
at Torquay, for the Town Council. Constructional engineers 
desirous of tendering are invited to forward their names, to- 
gether with a deposit of 31. 3s., to Mr. Frederick S. Hex, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Torquay. 

Torquay.—March 19.—The Town Council of Torquay are 
about to invite tenders for the erection of new town hall, 
municipal buildings, and offices. Forward names (together 
with a deposit of 5/. 5s.) to Mr. Fredk. S. Hex, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Torquay. 

W axkerreLp.—March 19.—For the following work, viz. :— 
Erection of two rooms, County Hall, for the West Riding 
general purposes committee. The West Riding Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—March 14.—For the following works for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz.:—(1) New mixed school at 
Cwmlai (Ely Valley) ; (2) new intermediate school for girls 
at Barry ; (3) new intermediate school for girls at Aberdare. 
The Glamorgan County Council Offices, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—March 14.—For pulling down and erecting new 
business premises at Brynmawr. Mr, Hy. Walters, M.S.A., 
architect, Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Wates.—March 14.—For erection of a Council school, to 
accommodate 600 children, at Crumlin, Mon. Deposit 27. 2s. 
Mr. John Bain, architect, County Council Offices, Newport. 

_Watxs.—March 15.—For erection of a church at New- 
bridge, Mon. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. John W. Aldiss, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Newbridge, Mon. 

Watrs.—March 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
Raglan Police Station, Monmouth. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
William Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—March 17.—For erection of two managers’ 
houses at Clydach Vale, for the Cambrian Collieries, Ltd. 


Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Tony- 


pandy. 

WatEs.—March 17,—For erection of about 70 houses at 
Cwm, Mon., for the Cwm Building Co., Ltd. Mr. Edwin F. 
Jones, architect, the Central Offices, Ebbw Vale. 


Watrs.—March 18.—For the rebuilding of the Berring- 
ton Arms and stables, Cwmtwrch. Mr. J. Cook Rees, archi- 
tect, Parade Chambers, Neath. 

Watxss.—March 31.—For alterations and additions to 
Maesydderwen to convert into county schools, for the 
Governors of the Ystradgynlais County School. Mr. J. Cook 
Rees, architect, Neath. Sealed tenders to be sent to Mr. 
B. L. Thomas, clerk to the Governors, Tir Roger, Ystrad- 
gynlais, by March 31, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for schools.”’ 

Watrorp.—March 23.—For supply and erection of a 
steel and corrugated iron building, size 29 feet by 30 feet by 
24 feet high. Mr. D. Waterhouse, engineer to the Council, 
High Street, Watford. 

Workincton.—March 18.—For the various works re- 
quired in extensions to the drill hall, Edkin Street. Messrs. 
W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, 
Workington. 


TENDERS. 
ASHBY. 


For erecting an elementary school at Ashby, near Scunthorpe, 
for Lindsey County Council education committee. 
Messrs. Scorer & GamBLe, architects, Lincoln. - 


Hollingsworth £3,793 6 4 
Barker & Sons 3,490 0 0 
Elmes 3,350 0 0 
Wright & Son 3,287 0 0 
Scarborough 3,276 16 0 
Mawer Bros. 3,274 0 0 
Thompson 3,224 0 0 
Pumfrey . 7 : : ‘ : : 5,128 0 0 
Hickman, Market Harborough (accepted) . 3,064 0 0 
ASHFORD. 
For drill hall in New Town Road. Messrs. Worsrotp & 
Haywarp, architects and surveyors, Dover. 

Bourne . £5,650 0 0 
Epps . ‘ 5,596 0 0 
West Bros. . 5,449 0 0 
Stiff. 3 5,349 0 0 
T. T. Denne 5,295 0 0 
Paramor 5,274 0 0 
Knock 5,239 O 0 
G. H. Denne 5,185 0 0 
Skinner 5,140 0 0° 
Browning ; i ; : : 5,119 0 0 
Watus & Sons, Maidstone (accepted) 5,079 0 0 
Architects’ estimate ; ; , 5,200 0 90 


BEACONSFIELD. 
For the reconstruction of the public highway known as the 
Station and Penn Road, Beaconsfield, for the Urban 


District Council. Mr. H. Sareuant, surveyor. 
Bowyer. ; £10,110 17 10 


Kavanagh & Co. 9,990 16 0 
Davies, Ball & Co. . 9,632 310 
Hamilton . : : : F : 8,817 4 10 
Lanetry & JouNnson, Slough (accepted) . 8,463 0 9 
Lee & Son : : 3 P é 8,355 6 1 
Engineer’s estimate . 8,680 1 3 


BISHOP’S CASTLE (SALOP). 
For work, &c., in connection with the Bishop’s Castle 
sewerage and sewage disposal works. Messrs. W1LLcox 
& RarksEs, engineers, Birmingham. 


9OrFRSCECSOCOMNCSCHDOOVGOONS 


Rennie & Thompson . £5,281 0 
Braithwaite & Co. 5,151 14 
Bell & Sons 4,920 0 
Oxley & Son 4,788 16 
Castle & Co. 4,697 7 
Barry . 4,550 0 
Deakin 4,547 0 
Jowett Bros. : 4,443 4 
Wickstead & Co. 4,352 10 
Henson & Son 4,314 0 
Vale & Sons 4,252 0 
Morley & Sons . 4,244 14 
Mason 4181-3 
Godwin 4,170 0 
Brebner & Co. 4,134 15 
Thomas 4,123 0 
Cottle } : , et ee : 4,077 11 1 
Hitt & Co., Kidderminster (accepted) 4,006 6 
Engineer’s estimate . : i - 4,060 0 
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For the construction of a road (about 500 yards in length), 
being the first portion of the new roads on the Brox- 


bournebury Estate development scheme. Mr. Duptry 
Newman, architect and surveyor. 
Wall : £2,798 0 0 
Laurence & Son . 2,054 0 0 
Ekins & Co, : 1,960 13 6 
Hunt (accepted) 1,889 0 0 


ENFIELD. 


For the construction of pumping-station buildings, Hadley 


Road, for the seg gh Te Water Board. 


For house in Oatlands Drive. 


OATLANDS PARK. 
Messrs. Crickxmay & Son 


Ss, 


architects and surveyors, 13 Victoria Street, West- 

minster, and Weymouth, Dorset. 
Hill & Sons £2,497 0 0 
Willis 2,400 0 0 
Greenfield . eupeAltey atey (0) 
Ranger ; 2,085 0 0 
Gaze & Sons 2,025 ° 0° -0 
Annett : 1,994 0 0 
Drowley & Co. 1,938 0 O 
Jarvis 1,925 14 0 
Trask & ons 1,921 0 0 
NICHOLSON, Weybridge (accepted) L705; 00 


ROMFORD. 


For the construction of about 550 yards of 12-inch stone- 


ware pipe sewer and for the making up of the following 
private streets at Chadwell Heath, in the parish of 
Dagenham, — viz. :—Albany Road, Gordon Road, 
Hainault Road, " Whalebone Road, Whalebone Avenue. 


For residence at St. Margaret’s, near Dover. 


Mr. W. J. GRANT, surveyor. 
Free & Sons £5,944 13 
Wickstead & Co. DEO Lon aeh 
Jackson 4 : sutopere) (0) 
Griffiths & Co. - 5,460 -14 | 
Parsons & Parsons 5,355 ° 2 
Trueman 5,495 13 
Adams Ly Pe ce 
Stroud : 4,853 3 
Wilson, Border & (Coe 4,803 3 
Gienny, Romford (accepted) 4,428 5 
5,470 0 


Surveyor’s estimate 
ST. MARGARET'S. 


roLp & Haywakp, architects and surveyors, Dover. 


Austen & Lewis £764 0 
Roffey & Sons 688 0 
Tapley 649 0 
Parsons 635 0 

598 0 


J. & M. Patrick £11,941-0 0 
Fitch & Cox 11,905 0 0 
Stewart 11,858 0 0 
Wickstead & Go: 11,529.15 6 
Coles ‘ LT 2S A Omeo 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 11,028 18 4 
Shurmur & Sons 10,977 0 O 
W. Lawrence & Sons 10,584 0 0 
Appleby & Sons 10,540 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 10,492 0 0 
Parsons . 10,537 O 0 
Terry & Co. 10,294 0 0 
Wall . 3 10,287 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 10,228 0 0 
Davey , 10,145 1.9 
Monk ; 10,100 0 O 
‘Foster & Dickase 9998 0 0 
Lowe & Co. 9,988 0 0 
Blake 9,965 0 0 
Henson & Co. 9672 14 7 
Clark & Sons : 9,605 0 0 
E. Lawrence & Sons . 9,585 0 0 
Moss & Sons. 9562 0 0 
Fairhead & Son 9.444 0 0 
~ Nightingale , 9,421 0 0 
Porter, Tottenham (accepted) 9,311 0 0 
KEADBY. 
For six dwelling-houses at Keadby, Doncaster. Mr. Grorer 
Srncrarr, architect, Crowle, Lincs. 
Thompson £949 0 0 
Loughton 945 0 0 
Stacy Bros... 900 0 O 
Transy, Kaland, Crowle (accepted) 835 0 0 


KEDINGTON. 


For erection of a brick tower and tank for water storage in 
connection with the water supply at Kedington work- 


Mr. G. 


house, near Haverhill. 
surveyor, Clare, Suffolk. 


BE. Mitcuett, A.R.S.1., 


Gibbons Bros. £359 10 0 
Bennett 300 0 O 
Mason & Son 27¢ 10°70 
BarEHam & Son, Clare (accepted) 26542. 0 


LANCASTER. 


For the proposed closed house for noisy, troublesome, and 
dangerous cases, at the County Lunatic Asylum, Lan- 


caster. Mr. H. Asprnatt, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 36 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 
Webster : £11,850 0 O 
Hughes & Stirling 10,580 0 0 
Morrison & Sons 10,400 0 0 
Kitchen 9918 3 0 
Huntington 9,720 0 9 
Hatch & Sons 9,594 0 0 
Dilworth 9,499 0 0 
Parkinson 9,475 0 O 
Wright & Sons 9,380 0 0 
Thoms : 9,356 0 0 
Tyson . ; 9,190 0 0 
THOMPSON, Lancaster (accepted) 9,100 0 0 
NORWICH. 
For addition to Wincarnis Works. Messrs. Morcan & 
BuckincuamM, architects, Norwich. 
Hawes & Son £2,296 0-0 
Gill & Son . 222. 5a Oa 
Smith . 2,200 0 0 
Youngs & Son 2,145 0 0 
Hannant P06 (am Oman) 
Anderson & Son 1,925 0 0 


PARAMOR, Dover (acce pted) . 


SEAFORD. 


BR 
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=! 
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Messrs. Wors- 


ooo°co 


For main sewerage works, Contract No. 5. Messrs. POLLARD 


& Tinen, engineers, 31 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


Hill & Co. - £16,861 11 
Pedrette 16,284 15 
Pethick Bros. 15,995 0 
Miskin ? 15,523 0 
Murray & Co. 15,124 15 
Higgins . 14,550 0 
Brebner & Co. 14,159 4 
J. & T. Binns 13,870 8 
Wickstead & Co. 13,843 8 
Ewart ; 13,770 0 
Bell & Sons 13,690 0 
Muirhead & Co. 13,512 13 
Oxenton 13,001 - 0 
Johnson & Langley . 12,765 0 
Johnson Bros. : ieoleW! 7 
Paterson, Camden Town (accepted) ; 12,625 10 

; : 11,966 2 


Wright & Co. 
WITHAM., 


10 


FONDOWDOCOONCOOCCOfS 


For the installation of a new vertical steam boiler and shed at 


the Bridge Industrial Home, Essex, for the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in- -chief. 


Clayton, Son & Co. £360 0 
Davey, Paxman & Co. . 343 0 
Summerscales & Sons 318 90 
Thompson 275 0 
Gimson & Co. 270 0 
Dodman & Co. 267 13 
Cradley Boiler Co. : 259 10 
Westminster Ventilating Co. 226 0 
Wenham & Waters : 210 0 
Prockter & Kenyon 208 5 
J. & F. May : ; : 203 10 
GeneRAL IRon FounpRy Co., 43 Upper 

Thames Street (accepted) : : 159 0 


ScCooaoogoooo: 
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AT CHATHAU FERVACQUES. 
Drawn by A. N, Prentice, F.R.1.B.A. 


WALES. 


For erection of a cottage at Clytha, Mon. Mr. Wuittram 
Tanner, F'.S.1., county surveyor, Newport. 
Jones : ; ; : : £630 0 0 
Foster & Hill : : : : 09a" 0 0 
Williams : : : : : : : 580 0 0 
Prosser . : g ; ; ; ; 575 0 0 
P. P. Leadbeter & Co. . , ; é 569 0 0 
Thomas & Son . : ' ; : 565 0 0 
Boyt : ; ; , : 560 5 0 
G. F. Leadbeter 558 15 0 
Reed 498 0 0 
Burgoyne & Son : : : : 495 0 0 
Poutron & Wuutine, Pontnewydd (ac- 
cepted) ? ; ; , : A87, 00 


WALTON-ON-THAMES. 
For house on the Adelaide Road estate. Messrs. Crickmay & 
Sons, architects and surveyors, 13 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and Weymouth, Dorset. 


Hill & Sons . £1,270 0 0 
Greenfield . 1,218 0 0 
Willis . 1,108 15 0 
Nicholson 1,095. 0 0 
Gaze & Sons 1,051 0 0 
Trask & Sons 1,048 0 0 
Ranger : 1,020 0 0 
Drowley & Co, : ; : : : 1,014 0 0 
AnyeTT, Walton-on-Thames (accepted) . 995 0 0 


COMPETITIONS. 


Dumparton.—The School Board have received six sets of 
plans for the proposed academy and higher grade school at 
Braehead, N.B. Mr. S. Preston, master of works to the 
Govan Parish School Board, has been appointed assessor. 

Port Bannatyne.—Mr, A. Balfour, F.R.I.B.A., I.A., has 
been successful in the competition organised by the Kyles of 
Bute Hydropathic Company for rebuilding their premises at 
Port Bannatyne which were recently destroyed by fire. The 
competition was limited to three Glasgow architects. 

OtpHAM.—Messrs. Taylor & Simister have been awarded 
the first premium of 501. offered by the Town Council 
to architects practising or residing within the borough for an 
extension of the town hall. The assessor was Mr. G. H. 
Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester. The designs will be 
on view at the town hall on March 12, 14, and 15. 

Watertoo.—The designs submitted in competition with 
twelve others by Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C., for the Liverpool Waterloo Baptist church 
and schools have been adopted, and the scheme is to be at once 
proceeded with. The estimated cost, exclusive of tower, is 
about 4,5001. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Re Arbitration where Party Walls are Interfered With. 


Sir,—-Will you kindly inform me through your columns, 
where building owner has an award agreed upon with the 
adjoining freeholder’s surveyor, as to whether, if his building 
is let out as offices on lease or three years’ agreement, say on 
all floors, each of his tenants can claim a separate award pro- 
tecting himself as against adjoining owner, who is either pul- 
ling down said wall, or say building new chimney breasts 
against it, and raising or building new chimney shafts on roof, 
or whether each tenant must look to his landlord, i.e., the free- 
holder, for protection against damage done to his offices? In 
the text books I cannot find it clearly stated as to the law in 
the matter, as it seems to me this may mean immense expense 
and trouble to the building owner in the event of probably a 
dozen or more awards being necessary.—I am, yours truly, 

STUDENT. 

Repty.—In the case you mention each tenant must look 
to his landlord for protection against damage done to the pro- 
perty tenanted. It is the landlord’s duty to secure quiet enjoy- 
ment to his tenant. 


THE Manchester City Council have formally given notice 
of their intention to erect a public elementary school for about 
1,200 children at Gorton. 

THe Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution held their 
forty-third annual meeting at 21 New Bridge Street, E.C., 
last week, Mr. Leonard Horner, the President, occupying 
the chair. It was reported that the sum of 7031. had been 
paid in pensions, and 23/. 6s. 6d. disbursed in affording tem- 
porary relief. There are now twenty-eight widows and two 
aged clerks receiving pensions. The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. E. 
Brooks) presented the balance sheet, which showed that the 
institution had invested funds to the amount of 7,8421. Mr. 
William Downs was elected President for the ensuing year. 

Tae London Master Builders’ Association held their 
annual meeting on February 28. Mr. Leonard Horner was 
elected president, and Mr. G. Bird Godson and Mr. Jas. S. 
Holliday vice-presidents for the coming year. The Council 
has acquired new premises in a building now being erected in 
Kingsway, to which the business of the Association will be 
transferred in due course. Members are reminded that the 
offices are available for private business appointments, and 
it is hoped the increased accommodation in the new premises 
will be of service. 

THe Board of Trade Journal states that the Gaceta de 
Madrid publishes a notice inviting tenders for enlarging 
and altering the building of the Faculty of Medicine at the 
University of Santiago de Compostela. The upset price is 
put at about 97,000/., and a deposit of about 2,900/. will be 
required, to be increased by the successful tenderer to 10 per 
cent. of the accepted contract price. Tenders should be sent 
before April 6. Tenders are also invited for the construction 
of a building for a Royal Academy of Medicine at Madrid. 
The upset price is placed at about 22,600/., and a deposit 
of about 680/. will be required, to be increased by the successful 
tenderer to 10 per cent. of the accepted contract price. Ten- 
ders for both works should be addressed to the ‘‘ Ministerio de 
Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes,’’ Madrid, where they will 
be opened at 1 p.m. on March 31. Local representation is 
necessary in both cases. 
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THE MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


Tur opening ceremony of the Manchester Building Trades 
Exhibition was performed on Tuesday, the 8th inst., at 
the City Exhibition Hall, by Sir William H. Bailey (head 
of W. H. Bailey & Son), the chair being occupied by the 
Mayor of Salford. In an able speech Sir William Bailey 
pointed out the benefits to be derived from all exhibitions 
which brought the buyer into closer contact with the manu- 
facturer and the merchant. An exhibition like the present 
one was calculated to raise the standard of decoration intro- 
duced into the homes of the people, while at the same time 
it demonstrated the improved facilities now available for 
heating and ventilating as well as the general improvement 
in sanitary conditions. Sir William dealt at some length 
with the opportunities offered to local authorities for dealing 
with overcrowding in cities by the new Town Planning Act, 
and he made an earnest appeal for its application to Man- 
chester and Salford where densely populated areas were to 
be found. 

The City Exhibition Hall is situated in Liverpool Road, 
off Deansgate. It is claimed to be the finest hall of the kind 
in the provinces. The building is undoubtedly compact, 
accessible and well-lighted. The exhibition itself must be 
regarded as a distinct success and as reflecting great credit 
on Mr. W. Cawood, the promoter, who for the first time has 
produced something fully entitled to be called a Building 
Trades Exhibition. The hall is filled with exhibits, which 
are all directly connected with the building industries and of 
interest to architects as well as the trade and the general 
public. Perhaps the only disappointing feature is the want 
of enterprise shown by sanitary potters and engineers. The 
display of this class of goods is a comparatively poor one 
and very unrepresentative of the great firms of the country. 
Their absence is all the more surprising as, owing to the ever- 
increasing amount of attention being paid to sanitary 
science, it would appear to be well worth the while of enter- 
prising firms to take every opportunity of bringing themselves 
prominently before the public notice. A genuine, if vague, 
desire for improved sanitary conditions is general; it now 
remains for the sanitary specialists to crystallise and guide 
that tendency. The quickest way to accomplish this is by 
seeking all the publicity possible. 

M. Glover & Co., Engineers, Holbeck Lane, Leeds, show 
their wood-working machinery at Stand No. 14, including 
working models of ingenious firewood splitting and bundling 
machines. Prominent is the ‘‘ Ideal’’ saw guard here illus- 
trated which can be easily and accurately adjusted to fit 


GLOVER’S “IDEAL” SAW GUARD. 


different diameters of saws. It has a very improved form of 
riving knife and permits sawing to the full depth without it 
being necessary to elevate the guard or riving knife. The 
““Tdeal’? guard consequently affords absolute protection. 
Another interesting speciality in operation is the patent 
Circular Safety Cutter Block for wood-planing and moulding 
machines. The new cutter makes it quite impossible for the 
workman to receive more than slight flesh wounds at the tips 
of his fingers, and at the same time it makes the planing 
more perfect. The knives are both lighter and cheaper. 
They are firmly held close to the cutting point and work with 
much less vibration than the hitherto heavy unsupported 
knives. Glover’s saw-sharpening machine is strong, occupies 
small space, and is very rigid while working at full speed. 
Thousands of these machines are giving the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Messrs. Glover are also showing an improved saw 
bench and a new improved ‘‘ Universal’’ vice. In the vice 
generally used there is not enough room between the jaws 
and the screw case to allow of long objects being held ver- 
tically. This is provided for in the ‘ Universal,’’ the screw 
and bottom part being arranged out of the way of the work 
extending downwards. It is equipped with a swivel jaw 
moving on a ball and socket joint to receive taper work. 
Also on exhibition is a compact appliance for making 
window frames which the firm are just introducing, and 
which they say will revolutionise this class of work. 


Messrs. W. Hilton & Sons, Moss Side Steam Marble 
Works, Manchester, show at Stand No. 15 specimens and 
photographs of work they have carried out in Lancashire. 
One of their exhibits is a staircase with one baluster in 
English coloured alabaster and the other in Caen stone ; the 
two different designs and.materials suggest in use different 
purposes. The stand also includes panelling in various 
marbles, as well as examples of turning stone executed for the 
Manchester Infirmary, and photographs of various con- 
tracts. 

Messrs. Tutin «& Co., Manchester, have erected on 
Stand 18 a building of two rooms with walls constructed of 
their ‘“‘Salamander”’ brick partitions. These are obtain- 
able in four sizes—the 10 inches by 4 inches blocks are made 
in thicknesses of 14 inches, 24 inches, and 3 inches, while the 
fourth size is 4 inches by 10 inches by 6 inches. For the 
outside walls of this stand 4-inch and 3-inch bricks are used, 
for the inside partitions 3-inch blocks. The “ Salamander ”’ 
partitions are hollow fireproof blocks made by a special 
process. They will take nails and can be easily sawn. The 
blocks are moulded so as to interlock, and the surface is keyed 
for tiles or plaster. Architects are already familiar with 
hollow blocks for exterior and interior use in floors, walls, 
roofs, and partitions. The ‘‘ Salamander” bricks are a valu- 
able addition to the existing varieties. It might be mentioned 
that a partition has just been erected of them in Manchester 
by Messrs. Tutin & Co. 90 feet long by 20 feet high. 

Messrs. C. Jennings & Co., Bristol, have a varied collec- 
tion of their woodwork at Stand 26. It includes doors, 
gates, elaborate fretwork grilles, a shop front, balusters, 
and general woodwork. Not an inch of space has been 
wasted in the effort to convey an idea of the diversity of 
output from the joinery works in Pennywell Road, Bristol, 
where they cater for the requirements of mansion and cottage 
with equal readiness, and where they wage war against the 
invasion of foreign goods. 

The Savon Portland Cement Co., Ltd., have done their 

best to compensate those visitors who cannot journey to their 
Norman and Saxon Works at Cambridge by displaying at 
Stand 29 a sort of synopsis of the evolution of Portland 
cement. Samples are given of the chalk marl in its original 
state, and then of the material as it passes through various 
scientific processes before it becomes finished Saxon cement. 
The stand must be a pleasant relief to many visitors, who 
are apt to feel satiated with a collection of exhibits where 
everything in the way of production has to be taken for 
granted. Here it is possible to get some idea of the 
thoroughness and intricacy of manufacture involved in the 
production of a cement which has to come up to the standard 
of the Saxon Portland Cement Co. 
The Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, supply 
in Stands 31 and 32 one of the features of the exhibition. 
The School has been at its present splendid premises in 
Sackville Street since 1902, but for twenty years previous the 
Corporation had controlled the Technical School. There 
are no less than 5,000 students at present attending the day 
and evening classes. The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Department, whose work is here shown, numbers with the 
classes in architecture and building construction 718 pupils. 
The extremely interesting exhibit is under the direction of 
Professor J. Radcliffe, M.Sc., and includes examples of old 
and defective plumbers’ work contrasting with that executed 
by their own students, and high-class work used for 
demonstration purposes. There are also various instru- 
ments and models employed for teaching, together with 
drawings executed by students. The two stands are intended 
to suggest the resources of the School for technical training 
by displaying what is done in a sub-section of one of the 
departments. The result is an unqualified success, and will 
undoubtedly serve to arouse still further enthusiasm for the 
work of the Municipal School of Technology. 

The Carron Company occupy three Stands, Nos. 34, 35 
and 36, for their products, most of which are familiar, 
though minor improvements are introduced when possible. 
Their latest cooking range, ‘‘ The Carron,’’ is shown in 
action, as also is the ‘‘ Tyne”’ combination cooking and 
sitting-room grate. This latter has two hot-air flues which 
warm the two independent ovens over the fireplace. In 
appearance it is the same as an ordinary living-room grate, 
except that the mantelpiece is replaced by the oven doors. 

The Empire Stone Co., Ltd., 231 Strand, W.C., at 
Stands 37 and 38 show specimens of their much used footway 
paving. For architects the samples of artificial stone as 
supplied to many important buildings, and of mosaic, 
terrazzo and in situ paving will be of special interest. 
Empire stone can, of course, be made to match red and 
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yellow Mansfield, Portland and other natural stones; it is 
unaffected by climatic conditions, and its durability is 
guaranteed. It lends itself in an especial manner to carv- 
ing and general high finish. A floor with a span of 10 feet 
on the Siegwart system has been laid down. The Siegwart 
fireproof floor consists of hollow beams made of granite 
concrete reinforced with steel rods. The beams have a uni- 
form width of 10 inches and are of varying depth and span. 
The beams are sent out from the works ready for immediate 
use on the job, where they are laid side by side without 
centering and grouted with cement. The floor surface may 
then be finished off at once. 

On the same Stand as the above are specimens from the 
various quarries owned by the Enderby and Stoney Stanton 
Granite Co., Ltd. They include worked granite, setts, 
broken granite for roads, kerbs and channel stones, &c. 

W. & R. Leggott, Ltd., have at Stand 39 an interesting 
display of architectural and builders’ ironmongery. Con- 
spicuous among them are the panels showing the arms of the 
Corporations of Manchester and Bradford. Special atten- 
tion should, however, be paid to the ‘‘ Wathol’’ mortise 
panic bolt, which has been approved by the L.C.C. and 
several provincial authorities. The bolts are mortised into 
the edge of the door and are covered by a metal strip, the 
only visible parts being the cross rails. They are applicable 
to single, swing and rebated doors; while the bolts can be 
operated from the outside by a key only, they are self-lock- 
ing when the door is closed. 

Messrs. G. Brady & Co. make a special feature at 
Stand 48 of a new type of electric service lift in which steel 
tapes are used for suspending the cage. The tapes wind on 
a flanged pulley. The gear is found to work very efficiently 
and to be cheap in first cost; it will raise a load up to 56 Ib. 
Messrs. G. Brady & Co. calculate that the cost of current 
for a ‘‘ T”’ type of lift would be 13s. and the cost of main- 
tenance 5]. per annum; and they compare this with the 751. 
a year paid for the labour required to work a busy hand 
lift allday. The greatly increased first cost of an electric lift 
over a hand lift is counterbalanced by the amount of work it 
can doin thesametime, The ‘‘ T’’ type of lift has been put on 
the market as fitted for pockets which have hitherto been un- 
able to afford an electric lift. Messrs. Brady show other kinds 
of lifts, an electric cathead hoist for warehouses, &c., and their 
revolving shutters. 

The Duroline Wire Wove Roofing Co., Ltd., show their 
unbreakable glazing at Stand 58. ‘‘ Duroline”’ is com- 
posed of a thick translucent varnish reinforced with a fine 
wire netting. Its durability led to its adoption at the old 
Aquarium, Westminster, in place of glass for the roof, 
which had proved a constant source of expense. Colonel 
Majendie, Chief Inspector of Explosives, said of the mate- 
rial, ‘‘In some respects I consider ‘ Duroline ’ preferable 
to and safer than glass.’’ For ornamental purposes the 
flexible sheets can be supplied in various colours. The uses 
to which it may be put are almost without number ; they 
include all those of glass. As a fireproof glazing it would 
seem to have especial advantages in skylights, for even if 
intense heat melts the varnish, the wire mesh remains intact. 

The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., at Stands 61 and 62 show the 
wide applicability of the material to roofs of all kinds and 
for such work as valley gutters, cheeks of dormers, domes, 
&c. It has now enjoyed a successful career of nineteen 
years, and during that time has been employed in all parts 
of the world. Its merits must be familiar to our readers 
both from actual use and from occasional mention in, these 
columns. Ruberoid roofing gets its greatest praise from 
those who have employed it. 

Messrs. Machin d& Koenig have erected a half-timbered 
building at Stand 71 with Eternit slabs for the exterior and 
interior walls and Eternit tiles covering in the roof. The 
structure is on similar lines to the new Courts of Criminal 
Appeal in the London Law Courts, which were likewise built 
up of a half-timbered frame and Eternit walls and roof. 
Being composed of asbestos cement the slabs possess great 
heat and fire-resisting qualities as well as strength and 
durability, A large number of iron buildings are lined with 
pee T”’ slabs as a fire protection, as well as isolation hos- 
pitals, schools, doss-houses, shelters and other buildings. 
There are special ‘‘ Eternit ’”? asbestos tiles for roofing of an 
average weight of 21 lb. per square yard, as against about 
140 Ib. for red tiles, while their tensile strength and crush- 
ing ee is 5,781 lb. and 8,281 lb. per square inch respec- 

ively. 

The Clee Hill Granite Co., Ltd., Ludlow, exhibit at 
Stands 75 and 76 the different materials supplied to a very 
large number of county and local authorities from their 


quarries, comprising setts, macadam, and rough stone for 
breaking and chippings for footpaths, binding, concrete 
drives, &c. No better testimonial could be wished for than 
the following from Mr. R. Phillips, A.M.I.C.E., consulting 
county surveyor, of Gloucestershire :—‘‘ I have tried your 
stone against six of the hardest and best known road stones, 
and in every case Clee Hill stone has proved the best.’’ 

W. B. Haigh & Co., Ltd., Oldham, at Stand 7, show four 
of their wood-working machines for different purposes, viz., 
bandsawing, four-side planing and moulding, tenoning, mor- 


‘tising and boring. The firm hope that interested visitors will 


journey to their Oldham works, which are only seven miles 
distant, and inspect the two hundred odd types of machines 
for sawing and woodworking. 

F. W. Bromley, Urmston, exhibits at Stand 27 contractors’ . 
plant of various kinds, including a number of builders’ hoists, 
hand and motor driven, belting, and a single-cylinder friction 
steam winch. ‘ 

Messrs. J. Dugdill & Co., Failsworth, make a good display 
at Stand 41 of their patent movable fittings and accessories 
for gas and electric light. In the various extensible switch 
pendants no counterweights or wall switches are required, so 
that the effect is extremely neat. 

The Diamond Tread Company, Ltd., show at Stand 46 
their non-slip stair treads and tiles, which are familiar from 
general use all over the country. 

The Fawcett Construction Company, Ltd., have laid at 
Stands 87 and 88 their Mon’ Lithcrete fire-resisting floor, 
which carries a load of 18 tons, and shows a deflection of 
only 14 inch, The floor consists of pierced steel girders (from 
which the web metal has been sheared and the top flanges 
reduced in width) spaced at from 1 foot to 5 feet apart, and 
set in broken brick or other suitable concrete. Mr. Mark 
Fawcett, the inventor, guarantees that the strength of the 
Mon’ Lithcrete steel girders in combination with concrete is 
double that of joists of equal weight. A tension bond between 
the girders is obtained by passing twisted hoop steel through 
the web openings. The system has proved extremely successful 
and the Fawcett.Construction Company have now patented it 
in the principal countries of the world. The stand also in- 
cludes the ‘“‘ Edwardian down-draught preventing chimney 
pot,’ which is to be seen on Windsor Castle as well as on many 
a small cottage. . 

The Aerograph Co., Ltd., must now rely with confidence on 
being able to attract a crowd of visitors to their stand—which 
at Manchester is No. 70. The Aerograph spray-painting 
apparatus is made in sizes to suit all classes of work, from the 
villa to the largest gasometer or bridge ; it is also adapted for 
all kinds of stencil and shading work on any surface or 
material. The outfit consists of the handpiece, i.e., the Aero- 
graph, an air compressor, a paint pot and tubes; there are 
also motor outfits for petrol and electric power. The com- 
pany have adapted the same principle to a white-washing 
machine. ; 

The Check Fire Door Co., at Stand 66, show fireproof doors 
and cupboards constructed on their system, which have come 
through the tests of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
with conspicuously successful results, and-are now accepted 
by all insurance companies. The door consists of a thin sheet- 
iron cover plate on one side, and a perforated iron plate on 
the inside, between which is a filling of asbestos composition 
and slate. There are angle irons and a cover strip. Their 
resistance to fire was a record for single doors, although the 
total thickness was only one inch. 

The Christie Patent Stone Co. display at Stand 84 a four- 
light bow window rebated to take square glass. The company 
manufacture high-class architectural stonework, and show a 
few examples on the stand, as well as a collection of photo- 
graphs of the carved work at St. Thomas’s Church, St. Helens, 
where they executed all the interior arches to nave, aisles and 
chancel, as well as the door heads and sills. 

The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., Ltd., have at Stand 42 
the ‘‘scaffixer’’ tie, which has come to put an end to the 
scaffold ropes and cords. This valuable patent consists of an 
iron ‘‘ seaffixer’’ block, which is driven into the horizontal 
pole ; two chains are then attached tothe hook plate and carried 
one under and the other over the horizontal and round the 
vertical pole, and finally linked to the hook plate. The block 
is then screwed with a spanner as tightly as possible into the 
horizontal pole. The block can be fixed in one minute and with 
the greatest ease by any labourer ; no wedges are needed to 
render the tie of the utmost rigidity. Contractors who have 
hitherto had to do the best they could with cords should wel- 
come the “‘scaffixer’’ tie, which is equally applicable to any 
tie that can be made with the customary cords. 
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The Fernden Fencing Co. have samples of a Fernden cleft 
chestnut pale fence and gate fence, as well as tree-guards, &c. 

The Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Tar Distillation Co., Ltd., 
have met with the utmost success in the sale of their wood 
preservative ‘‘ Kreenol,’’ which is being increasingly specified 
by architects for both interior and exterior timber work. As 
well as acting as an effectual preservative against dry-rot, 
decay and vermin, it stains the wood right through in a 
pleasant brown shade. One gallon of Kreenol covers about 
400 square feet of well seasoned hard wood. It is sold in drums 
from 1-gallon size to barrels containing 40 gallons or oyer. 

Messrs. Cookson & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, one of 
the largest firms of white lead manufacturers in the world, 
arranged to hold at Stand 49 a series of tests on their Crescent 
brand of white lead. They claim that it will go much further 
than any other white lead, and possesses a more consistent 
density. The stand indicates the wide ground covered by 
Messrs. Cookson & Co., for it includes several varieties of 
lead, pipes, &c. 

The Metal Jointing Co., Ltd., demonstrate at Stand 50 
their entirely new system of jointing between lead and lead, 
or brass and lead. In a recent issue we described their process, 
and so there is no need to go into the details again. The com- 
. pany have made a special effort to display the advantages of 
‘* Amalgaline.”’ 

Cambell’s patent combined bath and sink ‘‘ The Cot- 
tager,’’ of which the sole makers are Messrs. Baxendale & Co., 
Manchester, is to be seen at Stand 68. The bath is of cast iron, 
and has a glazed ware sink resting across the foot. When the 
bath is required for use the sink is turned round so as to allow 
the hot and cold water to enter the bath. The sink has an 
independent waste pipe. 

Messrs. Kirchner & Co. contribute several of their joinery 
machines, which are fitted with the latest labour-saving 
devices. 

Amongst the other exhibitors are C. E. MacCarthy & Co. ; 
Wilson’s, Ltd. ; the Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., Ltd. ; 
the Reason Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; the Manchester 
Tenants, Ltd. (half-size model of two cottages as erected in 
Garden City, Levenshulme); J. Sagar & Co., Ltd. ; 
F. McNeill & Co. ; the ‘‘ Plastoment’’ Asbestos Flooring Co., 
Ltd.; Shannon, Ltd.; Edward Leigh (safety ladder 
brackets) ; Frazzi Fireproof Construction, Ltd.; H. C. 
Cleaver, Ltd.; Sanitaries, Ltd. 


THE ART OF THE PLASTERER. 

A LECTURE under the above title was given by Mr. George P. 
Bankart on the 23rd ult. at Carpenters’ Hall, and it 
was remarkable for its practical nature. At the outset Mr. 
Bankart explained that his special purpose was to interest 
and instruct the young plasterers of to-day ; and in order to 
do this he showed how very much the design and technical 
qualities of plaster work had been and is being influenced by 
the nature of the materials.- ‘‘ Stucco-duro’’ was used as 
far back as 3500 s.c. ; under the ancient Romans it became a 
most valuable adjunct to decoration, and was revived once 
more at the Renaissance. It was then introduced into Eng- 
land by itinerant Italians; but the difficulty of obtaining the 
constituents caused the native craftsmen to adapt the new 
methods to their own ‘‘ parge’’ plaster, composed of very 
old lime, sharp sand, powdered tiles, road scrapings, cow- 
dung, and oxhair. Whereas ‘‘stucco-duro’’ could be 
modelled to any degree of fineness, spareness or depth of under- 
cutting, ‘“ pargetting’’ was never undercut, but was softly 
defined and bevelled-edged. The former process was re- 
introduced by Inigo Jones and Wren, and enjoyed a short 
career of gradually declining merit until, under the guidance 
of the Brothers Adam, it burst into a last flame before flicker- 
ing out. 
horrors of so-called stucco, not ‘‘ stucco-duro, 
in our cities and towns. 

When he had thus briefly traced the history of the art, 
Mr. Bankart dealt at some length with the present-day position 
of plaster work in the following interesting manner :-—— 

First consider our present-day plaster materials. We 
have plaster of Paris, Keene’s cement, Parian cement, Port- 
land cement, and others. The three former are excellent for 
interior decoration, and the latter for exterior decoration, 
if properly understood and naturally used. There is also 
the ordinary grit plaster with which we generally coat walls 
and ceilings, and which, I regret to say, is seldom what it 
should be. This is mainly due to the newness and insufficient 
slaking of the lime, a bad habit born of the hurry and im- 
patience of the age. Architects should insist in their speci- 
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fications on the lengthy storage and slaking of lime for 
plastering ; the remedy is quite in their hands. 

With reference to these modern materials, the principles 
and methods of doing the old decorative work apply equally 
much to them. ‘‘ Stucco-duro’’ we have not available now. 
This is a great misfortune, particularly as the kind of model- 
ling for which this material alone, of all plasters, is so 
admirably fitted is still increasingly in demand, and is, unfor- 
tunately, attempted in plaster of Paris (a soft plaster), 
absolutely incapable to any degree of producing the techni- 
cally and artistically fine qualities readily produceable in 
‘ stucco-duro.’? Not only is plaster of Paris unsuitable and 
incapable, by reason of its softness for this kind of work, but 
the process of production by gelly casting is also inadequate. 
The difference between the nature and the quality of the two 
materials and of the two processes is great, and must be obvious 
to anyone with eyes and any sense of judgment. If spirited 
high relief modelling of the old quality, with thin leaves, 
detached flowers, and isolated stem work, fine crisp detail, 
and deep shadows, &c., &c., is to be done again, builders 
and plasterers will have to be persuaded and encouraged (7.e., 
compelled) to ‘‘ put down ’’ well burnt lime and to keep it 
slaked and stored for years, instead of days and weeks as now. 
In Northern Italy this is done at the present day, thousands 
of tenements having their lime-pit storage of fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty years maturity. Architects and public alike want 
and ask for this class of work, but it can never be done pro- 
perly or become a great and worthy art again until the proper 
material of ‘‘stucco-duro’’ is forthcoming. You cannot 
possibly, by any process, get out of any material technical 
qualities that it does not possess. This point of the misuse 
of material is conveniently and wilfully misunderstood and 
evaded by many architects, who are content to deceive them- 
selves and their clients that they are getting a certain style for 
convenience called ‘‘ Georgian.’’ Let me make myself quite 
clear. ‘‘ Plaster of Paris ’’ (sulphate of lime) is a very soft 
and somewhat dull plaster; it is easily damaged ; it will not 
take a thin sharp edge. To show its qualities to advantage 
it therefore requires a ‘‘ low relief ’’ (or moderately ‘‘ low 
relief ’’) kind of modelling, with no sharp, knife-like edges 
which will not reproduce, cast, or ‘‘ draw ’’ from a mould of 
plaster, or gelly, with quite ordinary care. It is capable of 
most excellent and beautiful decorative results, treated with 
moderate flatness of relief, but it must have a mellow and soft 
definition. On the other hand, ‘‘ stucco-duro,’’ or carbonate 
of lime—i.e., well burnt and very old slaked lime, fine sand, 
and sharp fine grit, or marble dust—-was a very smooth 
‘* butter-like ’’ plaster when moist, but it set as hard'as flint, 
would-take a clean, sharp edge, and could be worked as thin 
as a rose petal without fear of being easily damaged. “It was 
pure and legitimate modelling. I have heard it called 
“ carving.’’? It was not carving. The “‘ imitation ’’ of it 
means carving. The substitution of the soft plaster to do 
the work of a hard one is but a poor makeshift. Something 
will have to be done to remedy this shortcoming by a little 
understanding and arrangement between the architect and 
builder, or their respective societies. It could and would, 
with time, be easily remedied and supplied ‘‘ on demand.”’ 
Until then the best substitution for this kind of undercut 
work (so far as I know) is in the modelling and casting in 
plaster of Paris or Keene’s cement of the flowers, fruit, &c., 
individually and separately; and in the fitting of them 
together afterwards, bedding them into a hollow ground work 
prepared to receive them. This, of course, requires the judg- 
ment of an artist as well as the skill of a ‘‘ mechanic.” 
Plasterers must sooner or later cultivate the artistic judg- 
ment which is inseparable from the craft of the plasterer. 
Many persons think good modern plaster work is a forlorn 
hope, or do not give it a thought at all. They are under a 


| delusion with regard to plaster work, for good interesting 


modern decorative plaster work is being done by modern 
journeymen plasterers, with conveniently obtainable modern 
plasters and on thoroughly sound, ‘‘ artistic,” and technical 
principles. One of the first methods that naturally suggests 
itself is in the ‘‘ running ’’ of simple flat members, or rounded 
‘“‘ bead-like ’? mouldings on walls, beams or ceilings in 
ordinary lime and sand plaster, without ‘‘ gauging,’’ between 
which short repeating lengths of simple flat’ modelling, solid 
cast, are inserted and stuck in, the joints being neatly filled 
in and softened off. This is plaster work pure and simple, 
assuming that the design and modelling are all right. 

Then there is the process of modelling and casting indi- 
vidual flowers, leaves, fruit, &c., in low relief, in “ plaster 
of Paris.’? Draw in the design on the ceiling or on the wall 
itself, and, after cutting away the “ skimming ”’ coat, stick 
the castings up and model the stem work -in between on the 
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ceiling. Stem work having any body of stuff should be built 
up first with ordinary lime-and-sand plaster with ‘‘ tow,’’ 
and the surface afterwards modelled with ‘‘ lime putty ’’ and 
‘“ plaster of Paris,’’ or with Keene’s cement. 

Another nice, clean, and ‘‘ crisp ’’ process is that of draw- 
ing out one’s design on a finishing coat of Keene’s or similar 
cement, modelling the stems, flowers, and leafage direct. 
Work on just so much space only at-a time as can be kept 
damp and in working condition for the day, or some of the 
modelling may drop off. In doing this it is helpful and ex- 
peditious to make a few plaster or cement dies of various sizes. 
Much time and superfluous labour can then be saved by 
putting-on, where required, four or five roughly-shaped dabs 
or pats of moist cement, striking them with the plaster die, 
which can be held up in place with sticks from the scaffold- 
ing until the cement is sufficiently set to remove the die, then 
clean off and ‘‘ make good’ the surface, &c. There is the 
similar method of working Portland cement for exterior de- 
corative work, either by part-casting in pure Portland cement 
or in pressing Portland cement and sand into a clean 
‘‘ plaster of Paris ’’ mould, bedding the casts into the wall 
where required, and modelling the stem work in cement, in 
situ, with a small steel tool or trowel. 

If one is modelling a vine or rose treatment, it is always 
helpful to have a length of the old vine or bramble stem on the 
scaffolding by way of guidance and inspiration. This is also 
a genuine plaster process. 

Then there is the modern process of working in ‘‘ fibrous 
plaster ’’—viz., ‘‘ plaster of Paris,’’ wood, and coarse canvas 
—cast in strips or slabs from plaster or gelly moulds, and 
fixing it up with brass screws or nails, copper wire, or canvas 
‘‘ wadding ’’ to the timber, iron, or ‘‘ expanded metal ’’ con- 
struction of the building. This process is due to the develop- 
ment of the iron, steel, and concrete construction. It has come 
to stay, whether we consider it genuine plaster work or not. Its 
extensive employment is purely a matter of convenience, and 
even of necessity, but the process is capable of excellent decora- 
tive treatment (properly developed) and of expeditious manu- 
facture and affixation in the hands of the skilled mechanic. 

Success in all these processes lies very largely in knowing 
and developing to the full (without abuse) the natural decora- 
tive capabilities of the material one has to work in, whether 
it be ‘‘ stucco-duro,’’’ lime and sand plaster, ‘‘ plaster of 
Paris,’ Keene’s, Parian, Portland, or any other cement. 

Something else is needed. 

Now, I want a few words with the younger generation of 
plasterers, to whom one must look for the future resuscitation 
of the plasterer’s ‘‘ art,’? which I fully believe will thrive 
again sooner or later. I want to appeal in particular, if-I 
can, to the inner nature and intelligence of the apprentice, 
of the improver, and of the “ journeyman ’’ plasterer, who 
has some interest in his work beyond the day’s drudgery and 
the week end. Asa mechanic he is excellent ; as a plasterer he 
is too excellent ; that is too mechanical. He carries his work, 
mechanically, too far to be an artist. He often unconsciously 
wipes out of his work, whilst doing it, artistic qualities by 
mere force of habit; beautiful qualities of surface, which he 
has been trained to regard as indifferent workmanship, be- 
cause it is. not perfectly. smooth and polished. If. the 
plasterers of Queen Elizabeth’s time had had the mechanical 
instinct of the present day, some of their work might have 
been perhaps still more interesting than it is. There is any 
amount of intelligent interest and artistic ability lying dor- 
mant in the plasterer’s trade at the present day, if it can only 
be roused and cultivated and encouraged. In my opinion 
there is nothing to stop a healthy revival of the plasterer’s 
art if the juniors and younger adult members of the trade 
will only rise to the occasion, try to cultivate the decorative 
element conjointly with the mechanical side, and once realise 
the great difference and increased interest it would give to 
their daily work in the way of relief from continuous 
mechanical drudgery. 

Some of you may say to yourselves, as I did, ‘‘ How am I 
to begin?’’ ‘* Where am I to begin? ”’ Begin by looking 
at the old work, by examining it, by analysing it, by trying 
to do something like it, until ‘‘ ideas ’’ come to you from doing 
so. Then try to work them out. Notice in the old decorative 
plaster work that, with the exception of one type, it was 
mostly the flat treatment of flat surfaces. Notice the simple 
flat saucer-like leaves, with bevelled edges, and the bossy 
flowers. Notice the simple stem work, waved or bent into 
varying forms of ‘‘ rhythm,” enclosing simply arranged sprays 
that grow quaintly from it. Notice the softness of the low 
relief ‘‘ plaster of Paris ”’ modelling, and the crispness, 
brilliancy and vigour. of -the higher relief ‘ stucco-duro ”’ 
modelling. The modern plaster modeller, as a rule, has much 


to unlearn, because he models without plastering ; he will not 
trouble to look at and learn from the old work, and he forgets 
his material and he will not be ‘‘ simple.”’ 
ness and undulation of surface, and a ‘ plenty-for-your- 
money ”’ sort of look about his work ; ‘‘ sparkle ’’ I think they 
callit. The fault is not altogether his own. He is often the 
slave of the public. Notice the softness, the roundness, or 
the flatness and the simple grouping of the old plaster mould- 
ings, as well as the scale of them. They did not resemble 
wood, stone, or marble mouldings, with sharp edges. Notice 
how some of the old plaster decoration took inspiration from 
the tapestry and needlework of the period in which it was 
done. Notice how the flowers and leaves were set mostly flat, 
or in profile, on not too level or smooth a background 
with little or no foreshortening, and that perspective 
(in this flat plaster decoration) is conspicuous by its 
absence. A lot of modern decoration is putrid because 
it attempts to combine naturalistic representation and 
perspective in a decorative setting. It is absurd. The old 


i 


He likes restless- ~ 


plasterers went to nature for their inspiration, and absorbed — 


just so much of her as was helpful to their purpose and ex- 
pressible in their material in a simple way and limited degree ; 
but they stopped short at imitation and mimicry. Bunches 


of grapes were sometimes round in shape, sometimes oval, or ~ 


pointed at one end and round at the other, madeup of rings of © 
The same kind of interpretation or ‘‘ conven-’ 


flat berries. 
tion ’’ applies to the vine leaf, with its pentagon outline, 
irregular edges, central loopings, and radiating veinings ; 
and to the rose, its leaf, and all other forms. They were not 
copies of, or like, grapes, vine leaves, roses, &@., but all the 
same they were unmistakably grapes, vine leaves, roses, &c. ; 
you could not call them anything else—that is to say, they 
were decoratively shaped and arranged harmoniously, poetic- 
ally, musically—call it what you will. "hae 

You will find plenty of restraint and reserve, Yenerally, 
throughout the old work. Seldom does it look strainéd, over- 
crowded, affected, or pettifogging in scale. It became natural 


and easy to them, because the work was done straightfor- _ 


wardly, and at the building. They moyed about from job to 
job taking their moulds and models with them, and earned 
6d. and 10d. a day then against 1s. an hournow! Pick out and 
learn all you can in this way from the good old work, and try 
to do good work of your own. Learn from the simplest and 
purest of what was done in the past (when your trade was a 
great art), watch what living men have done and are doing stall 
with your own material, as a means of real ‘‘ decorative ’’ ex- 


pression. Find out for yourselves the beautiful qualities that . 


are possible to your material, and try to get into your own 
work some of the spirit of the old stuff, until you can do better! 


It must come as a pleasure, to do it well; and also as a hobby — 


as well as a trade. Train yourselves to feel and to realise 
something of “scale,’’ contrast of light and shade, line, and 
form, and even then you may not be able to do it for some time ! 
The rest, the instinct, depends’on Nature’s endowment, and 


the will-power, the concentration, and the intelligence you ~* ; 


personally bring to bear in developing your art and yourself 
at the same time, for art is human, and depends on the degree 
of your humanity. It must be acquired, and then cultivated 
and developed. Try to do simple things well, first, and you 
will generally stick to them, for simple things are more diffi- 
cult to do well: than elaborate rubbish. ‘The rest will come of 
itself, gradually. Pong 


TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. JosepH Kayz & Sons, Lrp., Leeds, proprietors 
of Kaye’s patent seamless serrated oil cans, with Kaye’s 


" patent seamless spouts, have just received further orders 


from the British Navy for 3,918 oil cans and 6,963 seamless 
spouts for His Majesty’s Dreadnoughts. 


A TRAINING college for teachers is to be erected in Dundee 
by the Board of Education. The local education authority 
are negotiating for a site. It is expected the outlay wi¥l be 
about 40,0001. 

Tue Winter Gardens, New Brighton, are to be altered at 
a cost of about 4,000. The theatre will be enlarged so as to 
accommodate 1,350 people instead of 900, as at present. The 
plans have been approved by the various local authorities. 

THe Ballachulish Slate Quarries, N.B., will shortly be 
worked by electricity. The preliminary foundations for the 
haulage and pumping machinery have been commenced. It is 
believed to be the first instance in Scotland of introducing 
electric, power into a slate quarry. 
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Saturday morning, March 19. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


TreLANp.—April 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects in Ireland to submit plans and specifications for 
the building of new County Offices at Navan. Apply to 
Mr. H. J. Cullen, Meath County Council Offices, Navan. 

LiverPoot.—The Corporation invite designs from archi- 
tects practising in Liverpool for a branch library estimated to 
cost not more than 7,000). Mr. W. BE. Willink, F.R.I.B.A., 
will act as assessor. Apply to Mr. EK. R. Pickmere, town clerk, 
Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 100/., 507., and 25/. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


Scortanp.—March 21.—The Renfrew Parish Council in- 
vite plans and estimates for offices to be erected at Blawart- 
hill, Yorker Road, near Scotstoun West Station. Deposit 
10s. No premium. The Clerk to the Council, 1 Manse 
Street, Renfrew. 


SHerrisnp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Will be returned to those who send plans to Mr. 
J. W. Nicholls, secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, 
Sheffield. 


W ausaLL.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asupurton.—March 31.—For an addition to the Ash- 
burton and Buckfastleigh Cottage Hospital. Mr. H. Mallaby 
Firth, hon. secretary, Ashburton, Devon. 

Aston.—April 1.—For drainage work and new conveni- 
ences (builder, joiner and plumber) at the Aston Provided 
school. Deposit 11. with the West Riding Treasurer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Apply to the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

ANNFIELD Piarin.—March 22.—For the several works re- 
quired in erection and completion of warehouse, &c., at 
Annfield Plain, Durham. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect and 
surveyor, Consett. 

Barnwoov.—March 24.—For erection of a general bath- 
house on the female side of the second county asylum at 
Barnwood, near Gloucester. Deposit 11. 1s. The Clerk of the 
Works, Wotton Asylum, Gloucester. Messrs. Giles, Gough 
& Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C. 

Barrow-in-FurneEss.—-March 26.—For alterations and 
additions to Piel View, Public Park. The Borough Engi- 
neer’s Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BrrRKENHEAD.—March 22.—For alterations and additions 
to the master’s office and nurses’ home; also for the erection 
of a committee room at the Workhouse. Deposit 5l. 5s. 
Messrs. Edmund Kirby & Sons, architects, 5 Cook Street, 
Liverpool. 

BrrminecHam.—April 5.—For alterations to Birmingham 
head post-office. H.M. Office of Works, Birmingham. 

Buerze.—April 3.—For erection of concrete chapel at 
Bugle, Cornwall. Rev. J. T. Morris, Sunny Bank, Mount 
Charles, St. Austell. 

Bureuiti.—-March 24.—For erection of an isolation 
hospital and other contingent works at Burghill, Hereford. 
Deposit 1J. 1s. The County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford. 

Crrencester.—April 2.—For the demolition of buildings 


adjoining the police station, and construction of a new 


superintendent’s house upon the site. Deposit 21. Mr. E. 8. 
Sinnott, M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Shirehall, Gloucester. 

Crayton West.—March 24.—For erection of a shed at 
Clayton West, Yorks. Send names to Messrs. Samuel Jack- 
son & Son, architects, 11 Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 


Creator Moor.—For the different artificers’ work in 


- connection with erection of a residence at Cleator Moor, 


Cumberland. Forward names to Mr. Ernest Martindale, 
architect and surveyor, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 


Detrpx.—March 31.—For the ‘provision of two folding 


partitions at Delph Council school, for the West Riding 


County Council. 
Huddersfield. 

Dronrietp:—For erection of two cottages at Dronfield, 
Yorks. Mr. S. L. Chipling, architect, 57 Orchard Street, 
Sheffield. 

Eccres.—March 21.—For erection and completion of 
extension to the electricity station, Cawdor Street, Patri- 
croft. Deposit 10s..6d. Mr. N. Hartley Hacking, 50 Black- 
friars, Manchester. 

Eceremont.—For the different artificers’ work in connec- 
tion with the additions and alterations to 11 Main Street, 
Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. Ernest Martindale, 11 Low- 
ther Street, Whitehaven. 

Frrryuitt.—March 21.—For erection of an inspector’s 
house near Ferryhill Station, with outbuildings and store- 
house, for the Weardale and Consett Water Company. Mr. 
Askwith, M.I.C.E., resident engineer, South Road, Bishop 
Auckland, and at the Company’s office, North Road, Durham. 

GatrsHEaD.—March 31.—For erection of the Brighton 
Avenue new school. Deposit 1/. ls Mr. F. W. Purser, 
architect, West Street, Gateshead. 

Grascow.—March 21.—For (1) structural steel work, 
(2) builder’s work in connection with the provision of a new 


Mr. Edgar T. Woodhead, divisional clerk, 


-xoof, Glasgow Cathedral, for the Commissioners of His 


Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. The Clerk of Works, 
H.M. Office of Works, Head Post Office, Glasgow (Hanover 
Street entrance). 

Grascow.—March 21.—For the adaptation of premises, 
31 Prince Edward Street, Glasgow, for the purposes of a’ 
telephone exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. The Clerk of Works, H.M. Office of 
Works, Head Post Office, Glasgow.  — Aired 

Grascow.—March 26.—-For the following works requited, 
for the new’ Mitchell ‘Library, ‘viz.:—(1) Marble, rubber, 


and tile works ; and (2) painter work. Deposit 21. 2s. The | 
“Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street. © 


-tequired in connection with the Central Hall. 
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GLENDURGAN.—March 22.—For building two cottages at 
Glendurgan, Cornwall. Mr. George Henry Fox, Wodehouse 
Place, Falmouth. 

Hatrrax.—March 23.—For the various works required in 
connection with additions to Bradshaw Mills, near Halifax, 
Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—March 23.—For erection and construction of 
retaining walls and roadways and alterations to existing 
buildings in Charlestown Road. Deposit 51. Mr. James 
Lord, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Harirax.—March 31.—-For the various works required in 
connection with alterations to residence, Savile Park. 
Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, &c., Post 
Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HaAsLInGpEN (Lancs).—March 21.—For the whole of the 
work required in erection of a farm house adjoining the pre- 
sent Union farm buildings, for the Guardians. Deposit 1I. 1s. 
Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, St. James’s Chambers, 
Waterfoot. 

Haves.—March 29.—For erection and completion of St. 
Mary’s Parish Room. Deposit 1l. 1s. Apply to Fairfield, 
High Road, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Hieu Speen anp LeapGate.—March 31.—For alterations 
and improvements to 38 cottages at High Spen, 10 cottages 
at Derwent Cottages, and 4 cottages at Leadgate, co. Dur- 
ham, for the Consett Iron Co., Ltd. Mr. Chas. E. Oliver, 
architect, company’s general offices, Consett. 

IreLanp.— March 21.—For erection of residence at Abbey- 
lands, Navan. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. R. Barnes, Tatestown, 
Navan. 

IrELanp.—March 21.—For the re-building of the Guild- 
hall, Londonderry, for the Corporation. The City Archi- 
tect, Municipal Offices, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

Irenanp.—March 23.—For building and completing 
parochial residence at Culdaff, county Donegal. Mr. J. P. 
M‘Grath, C.E., architect, 6 Castle Street, Londonderry. 

TreLanp.—March 30.—For the erection of a public 
library at Ballyboden, Rathfarnham, for the South Dublin 
Rural> District Council. Mr. T. J. Byrne, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 1 James’s Street, Dublin. 

Kenpat.—March 24.—For whole or separate trades in 
new chancel, organ chamber, and vestries at St. George’s 
Church. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

Kenpat.—March 23.—For alterations to 184 Finkle 
Street. Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

LercesteR.—March 21.—For erection of new buildings 
and alterations at the Town Museum, New Walk. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Messrs. Tait & Herbert, architects, 18 Friar Lane, 
Leicester. 

Lincotn.—April 11.—For the construction of a brick and 
stone tower, 108 feet high to T.W.L., to support a spherical 
bottomed steel tank, containing over 300,000 gallons of water, 
and subsidiary works. at Westgate, Lincoln, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit 51. 5s. with the City Accountant. Mr. Neil 
McK. Barron, waterworks engineer, Lincoln. 

Liverpoot.—March 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the Workhouse, Smithdown Road. Deposit 3l. 3s. Send in 
names by March 21 to Mr. Walter W. Thomas, M.5.A., 
architect and surveyor, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Liverpoot.—March 30.—For the construction of an 
open-air bath in Queen’s Drive, Walton. Deposit Il. 1s. 
Mr. W. R. Court, engineer, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—-March 31.—For repairs to and reglazing of the 
roof of the reading-room, for the Wimbledon Public Library 
committee. Mr. Henry Wm. Bull, librarian, Public 
Library, Wimbledon, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—April 7.—For the reconstruction of part of 
drainage and alterations to and addition of new w.c.’s on 
the women’s side of Newington Workhouse, Westmoreland 
Road, Walworth, S.E. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. A. W. Tribe, 
architect, 120 Clapham Road, 5. W. 

_ Lowsstorr.—For erection of a boarding house on the 
Esplanade. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., Crossley 
House, London Road, Lowestoft. 

~ Mancuester.—March 23.—For additions and alterations 
to the present boiler-house at the Workhouse at Crumpsall. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
Street, Manchester. 

-Maryport.—March 21.—For the various artificers’ work 
My. Ji N. 
Singleton, architect, 61 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

Perru (Scorranp).—April 2.—¥or the works to be exe- 
cuted in repair and re-construction of the roofing on the west 
side of Perth!general station. The contract comprises steel 
and, iron work, carpenter and joiner work, slater work, 


| glazier work, plumber work, and painter work, for the Perth 
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General Station Joint Committee. Deposit 21. 2s. The 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Caledonian Railway, Buchanan 
Street Station, Glasgow. 

Portsmovuta.—March 21.—For the erection of a tem- 
porary corrugated iron building in the playground of the 
Stamshaw boys’ school. Mr. A. H. Bone, surveyor, Cam- 
bridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

Ramseate.—March 30.—For erection of a new elementary 
infants’ school in Lillian Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. T. 
Stock, architect, at the office of Messrs. Hinds & Sons, archi- 
tects, 57 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

Ricumonp (Surrey).—March 22.—For the construction 
of a pump chamber to be fixed in the Petersham Well, Peter- 
sham Meadow. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. G. Peirce, engineer, 
Water Works Office, Riverside, Richmond. 

Scortanp.—For brickwork, steelwork, and iron windows 
for erection of extension to Whitehall Works, Dundee. 
Messrs. H. & F. Thompson, architects, Castle Street, 
Dundee, 

ScorLtanp.—March 21.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
painter and glazier work of proposed Baptist Church, Buckie. 
Mr. George Macpherson, architect, Buckie. 

ScoTLanD.—March 23.—For brick, joiner, plumber, plas- 
ter and tile works of proposed golf pavilion, Cowdenbeath. 
Mr. D. B. Campbell, architect, Cowdenbeath. 

Scottanp.—March 23.—For brick, joiner, plaster, slater 
and plumber work in alterations and additions to the Cowden- 
beath Library Society’s premises in High Street. Mr. Wil- 
liam Stewart, 58 Stenhouse Street, Cowdenbeath. 

SHREWSBURY.—March 21.—For erection of stables and 
depot at Roushill, for the Corporation. Deposit 2I. 2s. 
Forward names to Mr. Arthur E. Williams, architect and 
surveyor, County Chambers, 12 High Street, Shrewsbury. 

St. Hxertens.—March 21.—For erection of a school in 
North Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, archi- 
tect, George Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 

St. Herens (Lancs.).—March 22.—For erection of a 
laundry, &c., at the borough sanatorium. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Geo. J. C. Broom, M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town 
Hall, St. Helens. 

STuRMINsTER MarsHaty.—March 24.—For building an 
elementary school at Sturminster Marshall, Dorset. The 
County Surveyor, Wimborne. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 22.—For erection of a nave and 
aisle of the new church of St. Aidan, Grangetown. St. 
Aidan’s Mission Room, Grangetown. 

TinstEy.—March 25.—For the following works for the 
Parish Council:—(1) Constructing a fence wall, and (2) 
wrought iron railings and gates for enclosing the recreation 
ground. Mr. J. L. Winkley, clerk, 15 Harrowden Road, 
Tinsley, Sheffield. 

Watrs.—For taking down and rebuilding 94-95 Queen 
Victoria Street, Tredegar, Mon. Mr. H. Waters, M.S.A., 
Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Wates.—For pulling down and rebuilding the Britannia 
Inn, at Llanbadoc, near Usk, Mon. Messrs. Swalwell & 
Havard, architects and surveyors, 202 Dock Street, Newport, 
Mon. 

Watres.—-March 22.—For carrying out the following 
works, for the Barry local education authority :—(1) Altera- 
tions and additions to Holton Road infants’ school, Barry. 
Deposit 21. 2s. (2) Plumbing work in connection with such 
alterations and additions. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. G. A. Bir- 
kenhead, architect, 102 St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and St. 
Nicholas Road, Barry. 

Wates.—March 23.—For taking down existing cottages 
and erecting two houses at Penygarn. Mr. D. C. Udell, 
architect, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 

Waes.—March 23.—For erection of two houses at Porth- 
cawl. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Geo. F. Lambert & Son, 
architects and surveyors, Bridgend. 

Wates.—March 25.—For renovations to the Vine Tree 
Inn, Llanvetherine; also to the Three Salmons Inn, Llan- 
tilio Crossenny, near Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, 
architect, Abergavenny. 

Wates.—March 25.—For taking down existing and erect- 
ing two stables, coach-house, boundary walls, &c., at White 
House, Little Mill, near Pontypool. Mr. D. C. Udell, 
architect, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 

WatEs.—March 29.—For erection of 76 or more houses, 
proposed to be built at Tredegar, Mon. Mr. Wm. Harris, 
architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

WatEs.—March 31.—For alterations and additions to 
Maesydderwen to convert into county schools, for the 
Governors of the Ystradgynlais County School. Mr. J. Cook 
Rees, architect, Neath. Sealed tenders to be sent to Mr. 


B. L. Thomas, clerk to the Governors, Tir Roger, Ystrad- 
gynlais, by March 31, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for schools.’’ 

Wates.—April 1.—For erection of cookery-kitchen and 
class-room at Brynmawr Council school, Breconshire. Mr. 
Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., surveyor to the Education Com- 
mittee, County Hall, Brecon. 

Wates.—April 5.—For the erection of an infants’ school, 
with offices, &c., at Clarence Street, Mountain Ash. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. W. H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, Moun- 
tain Ash. 

Watres.—April 7.—For the extension of the Victoria 
warehouse, Victoria Wharf, North Dock Basin, Swansea, for 
a distance of 57 feet, with four floors, and erecting two ad- 
ditional floors on the old building. Mr, A. O. Schenk, 
M.Inst.C.E., Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

Wates.—April 21.—For new mixed and infants’ school 
(346 places) and cookery kitchen at Builth. Wells, Brecon- 
shire. Mr. Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., surveyor to the 
Breconshire Education Committee, County Hall, Brecon. 

WattHam.—April 5.—For the execution of alterations 
and repairs at the Waltham Council school, Kent. Mr. 
C. J. Wanley Croft, correspondent, Bridge, Canterbury. 

Watton-on-Naze.—March 31.—For erection of a public 
Elementary school. Deposit 31. 3s. Send names by March 31 
to the architects, Messrs. Tomkins, Homer & Ley, Frinton- 
on-Sea. 

Watrorp.—March 23.—For supply and erection of a 
steel and corrugated iron building, size 29 feet by 30 feet by 
24 feet high. Mr. D. Waterhouse, engineer to the Council, 
High Street, Watford. 

Watrorp.—March 23.—For building a pump chamber 
and engine foundations in brickwork and concrete. Mr. 
D. Waterhouse, engineer to the Council, High Street, Wat- 
ford. 

WepnessuRyY.—March 31.—For the erection of public 
sanitary conveniences (exclusive of sanitary fittings) near 
the Market Place. Mr. E. Martin Scott, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. 


TENDERS. 


CHOLSEY. 
For the enlargement of the Council school at Cholsey, Berks. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co. £1,652 0 0 
Bloxham : ; 1,551 0 0 
Smallbone & Sons 1,426 10 0 
Godwin 1,419 0 0 
Lehig es J ; 1,375 0 0 
Brasher & Sons . 1,315 12 1 
Wheeler ; ‘ : : 3 1,310 19 8 
Bosher & Sons, Cholsey (recommended) 1,308 8 6 
Colborne . : : 1,288 15 3 


EXETER. 
For additions and alterations at St. Luke’s College, Heavitree 
Road. Mr. James Jerman, F.R.1.B.A., Exeter. 


F. E. Sleeman . : : £6,357 3 0 
Fursland . : : P 6,350 0 0 
Westcott, Austin & White . 6,151 0 0 
M. T. Sleeman 4 5,998 11 3 
Wakeham Bros. . 5,985 0 0 
Pittard & Son 5,899 0 0 
Mudge : : 5,882 10 0 
Stephens & Son . 5,800 0 0 
Yeo & Sons. 5,790 0 O 
Ham & Passmore 5,695 0 O 
Luscombe & Son. 5,596 0 0 
Brealy 5,569 0 0 
Bunclark 5,261 0 0 
Triggs 5,240 0 0 
Herbert ; ‘ : : 5,252 9 0 
Setter & Son, Exeter (accepted) 5,190 0 0 


IBSTOCK. 
For enlargement of Council school, for the Leicestershire 
County Education Committee. Mr. W. M. Cowpett, 
architect, Leicester. 


Cole & Sons . £889 0 O 
Harding - 884 0 0 
Bowles & Son 881 0 0 
Bradford 837 0 0 
Moss & Son . : , : ; : 827 18 0 
Chapman . ; : d : 4 F 819 0 0 
Haycock ; : : : ; : : 812 0 0 
Haycock Bros. Z 5 : : : 800 3 0 
Wileman & Gange ‘ : F : ; 795 0 0 
Barker & Sons, Loughborough (accepted) . 749 0 0 
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GREAT CROSBY. 


For making of Myers Road East, for the Urban District 
Council. Myr. Warxin Hatt, A.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor, 


Great Crosby. 
Treland ‘ £3,336 3 8 
Starkey 3,149 4 7 
Worthington 3,074 12 0 
Castain & Son 3,075 0 O 
Tarmac 3,064 14 3 
Johnson 3,052 0 0 
Marr & Son 3,050 0 O 
Smart & Son 2,034 Lis 7 
Chadwick 2,915 12. 3 
Owen : : ; : 2,906 12 0 
North Wales Asphalte Co. . 2,754 0 0 
Stansbury & Banks 2,746 0 0 
Balmer : : 4 é : : 2,745; 0 0 
GILBERTSON, Great Crosby (accepted) 2,700 0 0 
GREENWICH. 


For the erection of two iron fire-escape staircases at the Green- 
wich Infirmary. Mr. Lovrts Jacos, F.S.I., Raymond 
House, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


Mackenzie & Moncur . £714 13 2 
Bromsgrove Guild . 689 18 9 
May ; : 624 177k 
Bartle & Co. . : 575 6 3 
Lift and Hoist Co. Sila 
Newman & Manning 567) Ge 
Cadogan Iron Works 535 5 6 
Kirk & Randall . faye) (0) 0) 
Herring & Son 512) Oo 
Aston & Sons Silo 6 
Norris & Co. . 488 0 0 
Hayward Bros. 478 9 9 
Hall & Son . ; 477 16 4 
General Iron Foundry Co. 475 3 2 
Jones & Co. . : ATL 6.50 
St. Pancras Iron Co. . 46113 9 
Pierson & Co. é : 3 429 8 8 
Safety Tread Syndicate Co. . 428 16 6 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson . : : : 423 11 1 
Wenuam & Waters, Croydon (accepted) 423 0 0 


HEREFORD. 


For the restoration of the north chancel aisle roof of St. 
Mary’s Church. 


Newton (accepted) £898 4 7 


KEADBY. 


For erecting six dwelling-houses at Keadby, Doncaster. Mr. 
G. SrncuarR, architect, Doncaster. 


Thompson — £949 0 0 
Laughton 945 0 0 
Stacy : ‘ : ; ; 900 0 0 
TranBy Bros., Doncaster (accepted) . 835 0 0 


LEYTON. 


For carrying out alterations and additions at the police- 
station at Lea Bridge Road. Mr. J. Drxon Burier, 
F.R.1I.B.A., surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 
Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Jarvis & Sons . Siva Om 0 
Higgs & Hill 1,694 0 0 
Willmott & Sons 1,598 0 0 
Todd & Newman 1,594 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop 1,592 0 0 
Newby Bros. 10918 > Ord 0 
Grover & Son 1,552), 0730 


LONDON. 
For erection of clergy house, choir-rooms, &c., for the rector 


and churchwardens of St. Anne’s Church, Soho. Mr. 
W. Courtenay Le Maitre, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
63 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Leslie & Co. . : ; £2,948 0 0 
Bywaters & Sons 2,895 0 0 
Townsends ; PATA) M0) A) 
Marsland & Sons : : Peasy M0) 10, 
Starnes & Co. (accepted) . 2,744 0 0 


For additions to house, Pollards Hill, Norbury, $.W. Mr. 
Dovueias WEIGHTMAN, architect, Croydon. 


Pitcher & Son £469 0 O 
Wornham 439 0 0 
Sanders 429 10 0 
Everitt . Liedaye (8) 18 
Sedgwick 381 0 0 
Flatman foes (a) A 


LOWESTOFT. 


For reinstatement of premises, 116 London Road. Messrs. 
Morcan & BucktNcHAM, architects and surveyors, Nor- 


wich. 
Gravelling £927 6 6 
Earl 864 0 O 
Swatman 79417 0 
Todd 758 10 O 
Cole : : ' 748 0 O 
Bedwell & Parker . Tee 20) (8) 
Hawes & Sons F 1O0n Owe O 
Yelf , ; : . F : : 685 0 0 
Younes & Sons, Norwich (accepted) . 669 0 0 


NORWICH. 


For erection of warehouse, St. Stephen’s Street. Messrs. 
Morean & BuckIncHAM, architects and surveyors, Nor- 


wich. 
Holmes £751 0 0 
Smith 699 0 0 
Youngs & Son 694 0 0 
Gill & Son . : : F : 667 0 O 
Hannant, Norwich (accepted). : , 611.0 0 


ORPINGTON. 

For the erection of banking premises, for the London County 
and Westminster Banking Co., Ltd. Mr. G. St. PIERRE 
Harris, architect, 8 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., and 
Orpington, Kent. Quantities by Messrs. STONER & Sons, 

63 New Broad Street, E.C. 


Howard , : : £4,443 0 
Durtnell & Son . 4,385 0 0 
Jones & Andrews A222. 05.0 
Pearce Bros. 4,200 0 O 
axraty é ‘ 4,149 0 0 
Wiltshire & Son 4,098 0 0 
Crossley & Son . 4,088 0 0 
Green 4,079 0 0 
Large f 4;000 0 0 
Arnaud & Son 3,996 0 0 
Treasure Bros. 3,850 0 0 
Blay : : : : 3,829 0 0 
Somerrorp & Son (accepted) Srror, OF 0 
SCOTLAND. 
For improvements at the Forfar Infirmary. 
Accepted tenders. 
Findlay & Co., mason work . £328 10 0 
M‘Laren & Sons, plumber work . 282 14 0 
Dall, joiner work : ; ; 7a 16 
Mackenzie & Moncur, copper, piping, &c. . 120 0 0 
Kerr, slater work . : : ? 2410 O 
13 Ge75 


Troup Bros., plasterer work . 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


For the formation of the forecourt of the Municipal Build- 
ings. Mr. KH. KE. Fercn, A.R.!.B.A., 20 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


Youne (accepted) £3,755 0 0 


WALES, 


For the extension of the Queen Street Infants’ School, Aber- 


tillery. Mr. W. H. Hrrey, architect, Abertillery. 
Jones : ; : ; : : 5 eget! 0 
Davies & Sons . : : 2,156 0 0 
Tupor, Abertillery (accepted) 2,090 0 0 
Colborne : ; : 1,899 10 0 


Tar Stone Carvers’ Trade Association recently presented a 
memorial to the various Associations and Institutes of Archi- 
tects in Great Britain. The memorialists deplored the low 
standard of work generally prevailing, and pointed out that 
it was the result of the men being compelled to leave work in 
an unfinished condition. The evil of scamping, they averred, 
was often caused by the work being sub-contracted, or being 
let to the lowest tenderer irrespective of its quality. It was 
held that the remedy was entirely in the architect’s power, 
for he had only to refuse to pass scamped work, and it. would 
cease. Whilst not venturing to criticise design, the Associa- 
tion pointed out that most old work was admittedly superior, 
because it was properly executed—the outline being good, the 
shadows sharp, and a proper play of light and shade. The 
Association has received favourable replies from most of the 
institutes and associations to whom the memorial was sent, 
expressing sympathy with its aim. 
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PORTMADOC SLATES. 

In a previous article (Architect, September 24, 1909) it was 
shown that the only slates entitled to the name ‘‘ Portmadoc,”’ 
and the guarantee of quality this name carries with it, were 
those produced in the Festiniog district of North Wales, 
and also that all the quarries of importance producing such 
slates were included among the members of the Festiniog 
District Quarry Proprietors’ Association. <A list of the 
names of these quarries was given, and the various slate 
veins of the district which are worked by them were briefly 
described. 

It is the intention of the present article to deal, as then 
promised, with the characteristics of these various slate 
veins, and more particularly with those of the slates pro- 
duced from each of them. ~* 

Old Vein.—In discussing Portmadoc slates from this 
point of view it is but natural to deal with the Old Vein 
first. Not only is this the vein that produces the finest 
quality of slates in the district, but it is also the most 
extensively worked. ‘Old Vein ’’ and ‘‘ Portmadoc’’ are 
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QUARRYING “OLD VEIN” 


terms whose conjunctivity is more than familiar in the 
slate trade, not only in this country, but wherever slates 
are used the world over, and while the slates from other 
veins in the district are without exception of excellent 
quality, ‘‘Old Vein”’ slates remain the Portmadoc slate 
par excellence. The best slates from this vein, which are 
so well known as ‘‘ Best Old Vein,’’ can challenge com- 
parison with any produced elsewhere, and it is not going 
too far to say that it is to the ‘‘ Old Vein’’ product that 
Portmadoc owes the larger portion of its fame as a slate- 
producing district. 

In describing a slate it is somewhat difficult to name 
features which markedly distinguish it from others which 
in general appearance may bear a resemblance to it. This 
is perhaps particularly the case with Portmadoc slates, since 
their colour is one that does not differ greatly from that of 
slates produced in several other places, both at home and 
abroad. 

Great strength and durability are features that are com- 
mon to the ‘‘Old Vein’’ and all other Portmadoc slates. 
Their durability means not only ability to withstand the 
ordinary atmospheric influences under constant exposure on 
a roof, but also to last practically indefinitely under the 
severe conditions imposed by the acid-charged atmosphere 
of our great towns. The thousands of roofs throughout this 
country and abroad that have been roofed with Portmadoc 


slates for periods of fifty years and upwards are conclusive 
evidence on this point. It is these inherent, rather than 
apparent, qualities of strength and durability that most dis- 
tinguish genuine Portmadoc slates from many others. 

To return to the ‘‘ Old Vein,’’ however, the colour, as is 
generally known, is a blue grey, and this colour, as a general 
description, is again common to all Portmadoc slates. 
Though the colour of the slates from all the veins shows 
but little difference, ‘‘ Old Vein ’’ slates are more blue and 
less grey than any others. They probably show a truer blue 
than any other slate on the market. Let it here be said 
that no Portmadoc slates are in the least black in hue. 
This is worth remembering, as there are certain inferior 
qualities of slates, which quickly perish, that are some- 
times offered as ‘‘ Portmadocs ’’ and which have a decided 
blackish appearance. The surface of an ‘‘ Old Vein ”’ slate 


is dull, never shiny, but very close-grained and fine looking. 

The quarries at the present time working in the Old Vein 
are the Oakeley, Messrs. J. W. Greaves & Sons, the Maen 
Offeren, the Votty. and Bowydd, New Rhosydd, Diphwys 
Casson, Park and Croesor, and Glanrafon. 


SLATE IN OPEN, FESTINIOG. 


Among other important buildings, the new Palace of 
Peace at The Hague is at the present time being roofed with 
best Old Vein slates from the Oakeley quarries. 

The New Vein.—The New Vein is perhaps the next in 
importance to the Old Vein, or at any rate has been so in 
the past, though the Back Vein, which is now being worked 
by three of the principal quarries, bids fair to rival it in 
the matter of output. The slates from the New Vein are 
of a somewhat rougher texture than those of the Old Vein. 
The surface is coarser and more gritty, and the colour per- 
haps rather more grey and less blue. Some of the better beds 
worked in this vein, however, produce a very high-class of 
slate. Messrs. J. W. Greaves & Sons at the present time 
work some of the finest beds ever encountered in this vein, 
for which they have adopted the trade name of Deep Vein 
by way of distinguishing them from the general ruck of New 
Vein slates, which are of scarcely equal quality. 

The Oakeley Company turn out from the New Vein 
some heavy slates $ inch to 4 inch thick in random sizes. 
These make a very striking and picturesque roof when laid 
in diminishing courses. Such a roof was exhibited by this 
company atthe’ Building Trades ‘Exhibition held at 
Olympia last spring, and attracted much attention from 
architects. 

The quarries working New Vein are the Oakeley, Messrs. 
J. W. Greaves & Sons, and Diphwys Casson. 
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The Back Vein.—The peculiar feature of the Back Vein 
is that the cleavage surface generally presents a slightly 
stripy or, as it is locally called, ‘‘ barred ’’ appearance, and 
also in places shows a faint mottling, which, though highly 
characteristic, is only discernible on close observation. The 
banding is more a matter of a difference in texture than in 
colour, and is not distinctly observable except at close 
quarters. It is altogether a different thing, as far as 
appearance and effect go, to the dark bands known as 
<‘ ribbons’? which cut across certain Pennsylvania slates, 
or the light green bands found in some of the Bangor purple 
slates. The bands are caused by the cleavage cutting across 
the original bedding of the rock, and as there is often mis- 
conception on this point it should perhaps be added that 
there is no tendency for the slate to break in the direction 
of the band. In the geological process of formation into 
slate the beds have been consolidated and cemented together 
into one mass. So thoroughly -has this process been carried 
out in the case of the Back Vein slates that if broken under 
pressure they yield more readily in a direction at right 
angles to the original bedding than in the direction of the 
bands or “‘ bars.”’ 

It is a question if the lack of uniformity in appearance 


SPLITTING FORTMADOC 


in the Back Vein is any real disadvantage to the slates 
when placed on a roof, but in the trade at least a slate of 
plain and unstreaked surface like the Old Vein is generally 
preferred. Back Vein slates, as well as New Vein, are 
accordingly placed ata somewhat lower price than Old 
Vein, and with this in their favour find a very large sale 
in the home market. 

The Votty and Bowydd and Maen Offeren quarries pro- 
duce the largest quantity of Back Vein slates. The vein 
reaches its largest development in these two quarries, and 
nowhere else is it extensively worked, though Messrs. 
Greaves’s quarry produces a certain quantity of slates 
from it. 

The North Vein.—This vein is not worked to any great 
extent at the present time, but has been worked in recent 
years by the Oakeley Company, and some time ago by the 
Maen Offeren Company. Most of the slates obtained from 
it are of much coarser texture than. those from the other 
veins. The cleavage is not very good, and hence it is diffi- 
cult to make any but heavy slates from it. Where a thick, 
rough-surfaced slate is required the North Vein slates make 
a very strong and substantial roof. The colour is somewhat 
darker and less blue than Old Vein. 


Craig Ddu and Bulch Slater Vein.*—The Craig Ddu and 
Bwlch Slater quarries work a slate vein which cannot be 
identified with any of those previously described. The slates 
from it, however, somewhat resemble Back Vein. They are 
barred in a similar manner to the Back Vein slates, have 
a very fine-grained surface, and are noted for their strength, 
straightness, and entire freedom from iron pyrites. The 
cleavage in the best beds of this vein is excellent and permits 
of the slates being split to any thickness. 

Wrysgan Veins.—The Wrysgan quarry works two veins 
which are known as the Upper and Lower Veins. These 
again cannot be identified with those worked in any of the 
other quarries. Of the two the Upper Vein produces the 
superior quality of slates. The cleavage in this vein is good, 
and the slates made from it are straight and have a smooth 
surface, ; 

The cleavage of the Lower Vein is not so well developed 
as that of most of the Festiniog veins. The slates made 


from it are therefore rather thick. They are also barred, 
but are a good strong slate of a heavier type than the average 
product of the Festiniog quarries. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show typical 
quarry scenes. 


“OLD VEIN” SLA'LES, 


The first shows men quarrying the slate rock in the open 
workings, where the cleanness of the natural joints is seen 
to the best advantage, a special feature of the Festiniog 
quarries. The second is a view in one of the slate mills of 
a slatemaker splitting slates. In this the wonderful 
cleavage and great strength of the rock is well demonstrated 
by the long split in the large-sized slate the man is making 
with his chisel. 

The photographs from which the blocks were obtained 
were taken by Mr. J. ©. Burrow, of Camborne, Cornwall. 


- Tur Kent Education Committee have approved plans for 
the enlargement or the erection of the following schools :— 
Cliffe Council, infants, accommodation 80; Guston (volun- 
tary), mixed and infants, present accommodation 84, in- 
creased accommodation 106, new class room; New Romney 
(voluntary), mixed and infants, present accommodation 227, 
increased accommodation 264, new class room, 


* It was stated in the previous article that this vein and the 
Wrysgan vein might be the same. The writer has since been 
advised that there is no foundation for this. 
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BOARSTALL TOWERS, BUCKS.—From a Sketch by Mr. P. Husert Keys. 


THIs old keep, on the borders of Oxfordshire, is all that remains of a fine old Tudor mansion destroyed during the 
Civil wars. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Acton.—The R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee are con- 
sidering the conditions of the competition for a new school 
at Acton, London, W., with a view to their amendment. 


Trrtanp.—The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land report that the conditions attached to the competition 
for new Council offices for the Meath County Council are un- 
satisfactory. 


Scortanp.—The conditions of the Renfrew Parish Coun- 
cil competition, which were criticised in our issue of March 4, 
have been considered by the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
Members have been informed that they should refrain from 
competing. 


Watsatt.—The Secretary of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects desires us to announce that the Competi- | 
tions Committee are considering the conditions of the Wal- | 


sall (Bloxwich) school competition with a view to their 
amendment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. Horter, Lrp., Soho Square, W., ask us to publish 
the following letter :— 
Central Criminal Court, 
City of London, E.C. : 
March 15, 1910. 
Carl Kleinhans, Alexander George Lee 

and Ernst Haensel, separately. 

StRs,—Having libelled you in certain letters 
written by me to you and to other persons, including Mr. 
Shand Kydd, and having been committed to take my trial 
in respect of such libels, I desire to retract and withdraw 
the whole of such libellous statements and to admit that 
there is no foundation for the charges I have made against 
you. 

I further undertake to pay the costs of the 
as between solicitor and chent forthwith. 


Messrs. 


DEAR 


proceedings 


| chemicals, 


My explanation is that the letters complained of were 
written by me whilst I was in a state of mental collapse 
resulting from overwork, excitement and graye disappoint- 
ments, which caused me to labour under misapprehensions 
which during severe strain became exaggerated out of all 
proportion, and prompted me to make statements which, 
after due reflection in a state of composure, I deeply regret 
and unreservedly withdraw. I desire sincerely to apologise 
to you and all others concerned, and solemnly promise not 
to repeat such conduct, but, on the contrary, to make good, 
as far as is in my power, any harm that may have accrued 
therefrom. 

You are at liberty to use this apology in any manner you 
may think fit. 

(Signed) Wituetm Horie. 


Tue Egyptian Customs Authorities invite tenders for the 
rebuilding of the burned tobacco stores of the Customs House 
at Cairo. Tenders must be made out on stamped paper 
(obtainable from Mr. A. L. Webb, C.M.G., Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Broadway, S.W.), and sent to the Director-General 
of Egyptian Customs, Alexandria, before March 31, <A 
deposit of E4,0001. will be required with each tender. It is 
to be noted that legal domicile in Egypt is necessary. Copies 
of the plans, specifications, &c., may be seen by British con- 
tractors at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


Tue Edinburgh and District Water Trustees have decided 
to print the following notice on the assessment notices :— 
“The Trustees beg to draw the attention of occupiers of 
houses to the importance of seeing that their cisterns are 
cleaned out once every six months, or oftener if required by 
the authorities. This should be done by brushing only, and 
there should be no scrubbing with freestone, sand, or 
Particular care must be taken that the cisterns 
are all kept securely covered by a close-fitting lid, in order 
that dust and other matter may he prevented getting into them 


_ and contaminating the water.”’ 
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A DOORHEAD. From a Sketch by Mr, Banister F, FLETCHER, 
F.R.LB.A. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Cuas. Knowizts & Co., Lrp., have removed their 
West End show room to 495 Oxford Street, just near the 
Marble Arch. These are larger and more convenient pre- 
mises, and afford special opportunity for a good display of 
their art wall papers. 

Tue Northern Asphalte Co, send out from the Standard 
Works, Leeds, an enormous quantity of pure bitumen damp- 
proof courses. Their ‘‘ Dreadnought” quality, in rolls of 
8 yards long, has been approved under the Manchester and 
Salford new building by-laws. It is a good thing to stock, as 
it does not stick together when rolled. 

Messrs. Wm. Moorn & Co., Lauderdale Buildings, 
Aldersgate Street, H.C., have just issued a new leaflet price 
list of their dust-sheets for decorators, &c., their cleaning 
requisites, tarpaulins, and other specialities. The strong 
special calico dust sheets are stocked in four sizes from 10 feet 
by 6 feet to 12 feet square, but any other size will be quoted for. 
Messrs. Moore are willing to send all their articles for in- 
spection. 

Tue Wellington Tube Works, Ltd., Great Bridge, Tipton, 
have prepared and copyrighted an approximate net price list 
which should be of great value to plumbers, gas-fitters, and 
other users of tubes. At present buyers are hampered by an 
intricate system of discounts. This will now be obviated by 
the tabular list of the Wellington Tube Works, which gives in 
the top line the internal diameter of gas, steam and water 
tubes from 4 inch to 6 inches, while below it, arranged in 
columns, is the corresponding gross price per foot, and then 
the net cost at discounts from 35 per cent. to 90 per cent. The 
various discount prices can thus be seen at a glance. The idea 
is an excellent one, and should be heartily welcomed by 
harassed purchasers. A copy of the card will be sent on 
application. 

A DESCRIPTION recently appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
of the lift installation introduced into the Royal Liver 
Building, Liverpool—the first British skyscraper. The con- 
tract (which is the largest ever placed with a British firm for 
the equipment of one building) was let to Messrs. R. Way- 
good & Co,, Ltd. The American idea of arranging the lifts in 
batteries is carried out. Right in the centre of the building 
there will be a battery of ten lifts. Of these six will be called 
“express ’’’ lifts. They will move at a speed of 400 feet per 
minute, and will only stop at certain floors. There is also a 
battery of four similar lifts at the pierhead entrance, with 
another lift at a private entrance. The signalling arrange- 
ments for the lifts are right up to date. The device is in- 
genious. A passenger on entering the building can tell at a 
glance which lift will be available to take him to the floor 
which he desires to reach. The various lift attendants can 
communicate with each other when a signal is received. 
Telephones and automatic lights are used. 

On the occasion of the opening of the Hospital for Invalid 
Gentlewomen, Lisson Grove, by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales last week, the automatic electric passenger lift in- 
stalled by Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd., was used by their 


Royal Highnesses. This machine is up to date in every 
respect. No attendant is required. On each floor served is a 
button push, momentary pressure of which will call the lift 
if not already in use. When it arrives at the landing the 
door may be unlocked and the cage entered. After entering 
the cage the landing door must be again closed and locked by 
the simple movement of a lever, otherwise the control circuit 
is interrupted and the cage cannot be moved. In the cage are 
placed button pushes corresponding to the floors. The pres- 
sure of any button will send the cage to the corresponding 
floor. A stop button will stop the cage if a wrong button has 
been pressed. When the lift is in use all the controlling 
buttons are dead, so interference when the passenger is using 
the lft is impossible. No door can be unlocked or opened 
when the cage is not standing opposite that particular door. 
The action of locking a door simultaneously restores the 
electric circuit. We understand Messrs. Smith, Major & 
Stevens, Ltd., have recently erected eight lifts worked on this 


principle at the new offices of the Morning Post newspaper, 
Strand. 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tux special programme of excursions issued by the Great 
Central Railway contains an almost unlimited choice of 
resorts suitable for all tastes and requirements. The arrange- 
ments for Thursday, March 24, embrace nearly 600 seaside 
and inland resorts, extending through the Midland Counties, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, North-East and North-West Coasts, 
and North of England generally. Arrangements have been 
carefully made to shorten the journey of the long-distance 
traveller by bringing his destination as near to London as 
possible in point of time. Special corridor trains leave Mary- 
lebone on Thursday, March 24, at 8.45, 10.0 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 
5.15, 3.20, 4.30, 6.20, 10.0 p.m., and 12.30 midnight; and 
special trains will also be run on Good Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday (Bank Holiday). 

Other noticeable features of the programme are the issue 
of Saturday to Monday week-end tickets, frequent day and 
half-day facilities to the picturesque and historical villages in 
Middlesex, Herts, and Beechy Bucks. Special low fares are 
announced for walkers and cyclists available from Marylebone 
by any train on any day, and from Saturday to Monday. 
Copies of this comprehensive publication may be obtained free 
of charge at Marylebone Station, Great Central Company’s 
Town Offices and Agencies, or by post from Publicity Depart- 
ment, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


Excursion tickets will be issued by the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway to Paris by a special service, vid Folke- 
stone and Calais, leaving Charing Cross at 2.50 p.m. on 
March 24, reaching Paris at 10.50 p.m., also wid Folkestone 
and Boulogne, by the services leaving Charing Cross at 
10.0 a.m. and 2.20 p.m., on March 23, 25 and 26, and at 
10 a.m. on Thursday, March 24, and by the Night Mail Ser- 
vice leaving Charing Cross and Cannon Street at 9.0 p.m. each 
evening from March 23 to 26 inclusive, vid Dover and Calais. 
Returning from Paris at 8.20 a.m. or 2.30 p.m., vid Boulogne, 
or 9.15 p.m. vid Calais any day within fourteen days. A 
special service to the French Riviera, vid Folkestone and 
Calais, by which cheap tickets to Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, &c., will be issued, leaving Charing Cross at 
2.50 p.m. on March 24. A cheap excursion to Boulogne will 
leave Charing Cross at 2.20 p.m. on Saturday, March 26, and 
Sunday, March 27; returning at 12.0 noon, or 7.10 p.m. on 
Haster Monday. The Casino at Boulogne will be open from 
March 24 to 29 inclusive. Similar tickets will also be issued 
to Calais. On Good Friday, Easter Sunday and Easter 
Monday, special day excursions will be run to Boulogne and 
Calais. Special cheap eight-day return tickets to Amsterdam, 
The Hague, and other Dutch towns, vid Queenboro’ and 
Flushing, will be issued from March 23 to 28 inclusive, leay- 
ing Victoria and Holborn at 9.42 a.m. Cheap eight-day 
return tickets to Ostend will be issued from March 23 to 28, 
inclusive. During the holidays the Continental services will 
run as usual. A special Restaurant Car Express Service to 
Switzerland, wid Dover, Calais, Laon and Bale will leave 
Victoria at 8.50 p.m., Herne Hill 8.55 p.m., Charing Cross 
9.0 p.m., and Cannon Street 9.5 p.m. on March 24, 

Return tickets to Tunbridge Wells, St. Leonards, 
Hastings, Bexhill, Canterbury, Whitstable, Herne Bay, 
Birchington, Westgate, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Deal, Walmer, Dover, Folkestone, Shorncliffe, 
Hythe, Sandgate and New Romney (Littlestone-on-Sea), will 
be issued from London and certain suburban stations by any 
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train (mail and boat expresses excepted) on March 24, 25, 26 | 


and 27, available for return on or before March 29, but not 
on day of issue. Cheap day excursions on Good Friday and 
Faster Monday will be run from the principal London 
stations to Ashford, Canterbury, Deal, Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings, Bexhill, Whitstable, Herne Bay, Ramsgate, Broad- 
stairs, Margate, Sandgate, Folkestone, Dover, &c. On Easter 
Monday cheap day tickets will be issued to many places of 
interest, and from. London to the Crystal Palace, (High 
Level), including admission. Full particulars of the Con- 
tinental and home excursions, extension of time for certain 
return tickets, alterations in train services, &c., are given in 
the special holiday programme and bills. 


For visiting Holland and Germany during the Easter 
holidays the Great Eastern Railway Company’s Hook of 
Holland route offers exceptional facilities. Passengers leay- 
ing London in the evening, and the northern and midland 
counties in the afternoon, arrive at the chief Dutch cities next 
morning. A corridor restaurant train is run between London 
and Harwich. From the Hook of Holland through carriages 
and restaurant cars run in the north and south German 
express trains, reaching Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in 
the evening. Reduced fares have been arranged by the 
Harwich-Antwerp route for passengers wishing to visit Brus- 
sels. Tickets dated in advance can be obtained at the Liver- 
pool Street Station Continental inquiry or booking offices. 
The Danish Royal mail steamers of the Forenede line of 
Copenhagen will leave Harwich for Esbjerg (on the west 
coast of Denmark) on Thursday, March 24, Saturday, 
March 26, returning March 29 and March 30. The General 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamers will leave Harwich 
for Hamburg on March 23 and 26, returning March 26 and 30. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Tiverton Town Council, having decided to erect a 
new boys’ school in Westexe, recommend the education com- 
mittee to throw it open to competition, but without any 
premium. 

Tue Maxwelltown Town Council have passed plans for 
a factory to be erected in King Street, Maxwelltown, for 
Mr. J. Steel for the manufacture of gloves and neckties. The 
plans provide accommodation for forty workers in the first 
instance, and there is room for future extensions. 

A STUDENTS’ conversazione in connection with the Poly- 
technic Schools of Engineering and Architecture was held 
on the 11th inst. in the Regent Street premises. Mr. A. 
Dykes Spicer distributed the medals, prizes and certificates 
gained during the year. 

A COMPANY is in process of formation for the erection of 
a Queen’s Hall in Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The building is estimated to cost 32,0001. 
have been passed by the Corporation, were prepared by 
Messrs. Graham & Hill, architects, of Newcastle. 

Tue Sheffield and Kceclesall Co-operative Society have 
adopted a scheme for the erection of a new central store in 
Sheffield. The premises and offices will have a frontage of 
80 feet to Kcclesall Road and 100 feet to Cemetery Road. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. H. L. Paterson, 
A.R.I.B.A., Sheffield. 

A carGo of about 350 tons of grey granite blocks has been 
sent over from the United States to Aberdeen by the Douglas 
Granite Company. If the experiment is successful a further 
1,000 tons will be immediately shipped. A similar attempt 
at importation failed about fifteen years ago owing to the 
cost of the imported material. 

Tus Co-partnership Tenants have, it is said, acquired the 
Childwall Estate, near Liverpool, amounting to 170 acres, 
from the Marquis of Salisbury. The Childwall scheme pro- 
vides sites for some 1,200 houses with gardens, after leaving 
ample space for avenues, tennis lawns, recreation grounds, 
and sites for halls and other social institutions. 

THe Woking Urban District Council have approved the 
architect’s plans of the technical institute and secondary 
school, which had been prepared for submission to the Board 
of Education, and a copy of the quantity surveyor’s estimate, 
from which it appeared that the estimated cost, irrespective 
of the purchase of the site, would be 23,3977. 

_ A company has been formed to erect ‘silos ”’ (store- 
houses) at Rotterdam for cleaning, drying and storing grain. 
Application is to be made to the Town Council for a site 
alongside the Maas Harbour, and a contract is to be entered 
into with the port authority for the supply of electric power. 


The estimated cost of the buildings and the electric installa- 
tion is stated to be 58,0001. 


The plans, which 


Tue Faversham Town Council have resolved to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to a loan of 37,4831. 
for the sewage disposal scheme. The total is divided into 
four separate amounts, viz., 3,7001. for land (repayable in 
sixty years), 25,624]. for works, buildings, &c., (repayable in 
thirty years), 4,3421. for machinery (repayable in fifteen 
years), and 4,177]. for other purposes (repayable in thirty 

ears). aga 

Aw influential British committee is being formed in con- 
nection with the International. Hygiene Exhibition. at 
Dresden in 1911. All the countries of Europe, the United 
States, Mexico, Argentine, and Japan, are, to take part in 
the exhibition. The scientific department. will. have twelve 
principal group classifications, of which the two first-are :—. 
(1) Air, light, soil, water ; (2) settlements and dwellings, in- 
cluding houses and habitations, light, heating, ’ water 

supply, &c. ee he Ps asl: 4 

THE Diario Ofictal, of Uruguay, publishes a notice invit- 
ing tenders for the construction of two warehouses and six 
storing depéts for the Montevideo docks. The buildings are 
to be of reinforced cement. Tenders, which will be opened 
on June 1, should be addressed to the ‘* Consejo de Ad- 
ministracién del Puerto de Montevideo (Oficina de Trafico 
y Conservacién), Calle Cerrito 185,’’ Montevideo. . Plans 
and specifications relative to the above may be seen at the 
same address. 

AccorDING to the Rangoon Gazette of February 14, the 
administration report of the Public Works Department of 
Burma for 1908-9 states that works are projected at a total 
approximate cost of 58 lakhs. Amongst these are the follow- 
ing : Contagious diseases hospital at Kandawgalay, 2 lakhs ; 
smallpox hospital at Kambe, 33 lakhs; additional accom- 
modation for Rangoon town police, 5 lakhs ; central lunatic 
asylum, 10 lakhs ; extensions to Rangoon College, 4 lakhs ; 
Rangoon Museum, 3 lakhs. (Lakh = 100,000 rupees = 6,6671.) 

THE Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland held a meeting last week, when a letter was read 
from the city treasurer with reference to the proposed exten- 
sion of the municipal buildings, Dublin, and it was decided 
to ask the Corporation to receive a deputation from the 
Council on the subject of instituting a competition for the 
buildings, limited to architects practising in Ireland. The 
question of a competition for the new University buildings * 
was also under consideration. 

Tue Liverpool Workhouse Committee will shortly carry 
out improvements at the Brownlowhill Workhouse in conse- 
quence of representations by the Local Government Board. 
It is proposed, amongst other things (1) that two additional 
sanitary towers be erected in connection with the men’s hos- 
pital, one adjoining the acute wards and the other in connec- 
tion with the infirm wards; (2) that the central sanitary 
tower on the female side of the hospital be enlarged ; (3) that 
the whole of the kitchen, scullery and bath accommodation of 
the lying-in wards be reconstructed ; (4) that a lift be pro- 
vided in connection with both men’s and women’s hospitals. 
The cost is estimated roughly at 8,0001. 

THE Glasgow master joiners and their men having failed 
at their conciliation board to settle their present difference 
as to hours and wages, the matters in dispute will go beforea 
conciliator nominated by the Board of Trade. The men asked 
for an eight-hours’ day for the first five days of the week, and 
four hours on Saturday, making forty-four hours per week, 
as compared with fifty at present, and also for an advance of 
wages from 9d. to10d. per hour. The employers, on the other 
hand, wish the working hours to be fifty-one per week, and 
they decline to grant any advance of wages. They wish the 
joiners to work one hour more on Saturdays than at present, 
so that they may stop at the same time as their other men. 

Tur Agent-General for Queensland has received a letter 
from a working carpenter who arrived in the State early last 
year from England, which indicates how great is the demand 
for labour in Northern Queensland. He says:—‘‘T arrived 
early in January 1909; I soon got employment near Cairns, 
North Queensland. During the year I have been in the State 
—I arrived with only 3/. 11s. in my possession—I have prid 
all my living expenses, and now have to the credit of my 
banking account, saved out of earnings, the sum of &01., to 
which I expect to add considerably during the present year. 
I am still doing well.”’ 

PRoposaLs are under consideration for remodelling and 
extending the Royal Exchange buildings in Glasgow, with the 
view of providing better facilities for the members. The 
plans comprise an extension of the general meeting room, and 
the addition of more convenient writing, reading, smoking, 
and cloak rooms, &c. ; and they also provide for modernising 
the present letting offices, and increasing their number by the 
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addition of one or more storeys. The extra storey or storeys 
will be confined to the western portion of the building, so as to 
avoid any interference with the fine front in Ingram Street. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Alexander N. Pater- 
son, architect, Glasgow. 

Aw inquiry was held last week in the Council Chambers, 
Govan, into an application by the Town Council to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland for a Provisional’Order to authorise them 
to increase their borrowing powers in connection with the 
sewage scheme from 20,0001. to 73,0007. The former sum was 
authorised under the Act of 1898, but in the interval the 
scheme has been greatly extended. When the original esti- 
mates were framed, 10]. per yard was generally accepted as 
an outside figure to allow for construction’of sewers such as 
were required for Govan, but experience both of contractors 
and Glasgow Corporation showed that the cost-was as much 
as 25/. per yard. Another reason is that the boundaries 
have been extended, and there is a considerably longer sewer 
to be constructed. Mr. F. G. Holmes, burgh engineer, Govan, 
~ and Mr. William Cecil Easton, C.E., Glasgow, explained 
the scheme. 

Mr. Wiurram M. Mircuett, R.H.A., died on Saturday 
at his residence, Abbeylands, Killiney, at the age of sixty- 
seven. He had been in delicate health for the past few 
months. Mr. Mitchell was a well-known architect and a 
past President of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. He designed several important public buildings, 
amongst which were the City of Dublin Technical Schools, 
the Masonic Female Orphan School, the Métropole Hotel, 
Dublin, Messrs. Todd, Burns & Co.’s new premises in Mary 
Street, the Spa Hotel, Lucan, the Methodist Church, Clon- 
tarf, &c. For some years past his two sons have been 
associated with him as partners, and they will carry on the 
practice. 


THE CANAL COMMISSION REPORT. 


Iy 1906 the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and 
report on the Canals and Inland Navigations of the United 


Kingdom began their sittings. The order of the inquiry was. 


drawn up as follows:--(1) Their present condition and 
financial position ; (2) the causes which have operated to pre- 
vent the carrying out of improvements by private enterprise, 
- and whether such causes are removable by legislation ; (3) 
facilities, improvements and extensions desirable in order to 
complete a system of through communication by water be- 
tween centres of commercial, industrial, or agricultural 
importance, and between such centres and the sea; (4) the 
~ prospect of benefit to the trade of the country compatible with 
a reasonable return on the probable cost; and (5) the ex- 
pediency of canals being made or acquired by public bodies 
or trusts, and the methods by which funds for the purpose could 
be obtained and secured ; and what should be the system of 
control and management of such bodies or trusts. 

After examining 266 witnesses and having 106 sittings, the 
Commissioners drew up the following recapitulation of the 
more important steps to be taken to give effect to the policy of 
unifying inland waterways. Except in regard to the first of 
these steps, viz., the formation of a Waterway Board, which 
they describe as ‘‘ the most urgent part of our recommenda- 
tions,”’ they say :—‘‘ We do not wish to attach importance to 
the exact order in which each successive measure should be 
adopted. We desire rather again to indicate that the work of 
carrying our entire scheme into effect must be gradual-- 
although we trust that it may be continuous—each stage of 
the execution of the scheme being necessarily preceded by a 
careful estimate of the probable cost of improvement, and of 
the prospects of traffic and of an adequate return, direct and 
indirect, on this expenditure.”’ 

The summary of recommendations is as follows :— 

‘The financial assistance which we recommend that the 
State should give first, for the acquisition, and secondly, 
towards the improvement of waterways is already indicated. 
We have made suggestions on the subject of local assistance, 
either in contributions, or local works, or guarantees, or other- 
wise. It would be necessary to ascertain, as regards each suc- 
cessive measure of improvement, which the Waterway Board 
take up, to what extent assistance would be rendered by 


some at least of the localities and interests that would receive 
benefit. 


““ We further recommend :— 

“1. That the first measure should be the appointment of 
a central Waterway Board for Great Britain. 

“2. That, either by the Act constituting that board, or 
in an early scheme proposed by them and submitted to Parlia- 


ment, the waterways comprised in the four main routes which 
we have described should be vested in the board, to whom the 
administration of all waterways vested in them should be en- 
trusted. 

“3. That if, for financial or other reasons, the larger 
works of improvement, which we should desire to see com- 
menced at once, have to suffer some postponement, the unifica- 
tion of these waterways and the transfer of their administra- 
tion to the Waterway Board should nevertheless be effected 
without delay. We consider that this will be a most important 
step forward, especially if accompanied (a) by such minor 
improvements as the Waterway Board may consider desirable, 
and (b) by some reduction of tolls consequent on unification. 

“4. That, on appointment, the Waterway Board should 
review the whole situation on the lines of practical business 
indicated, with special regard to finance and the benefit to 
trade and public interests, to the extent of local assistance, 
to prospects of traffic, and to competition with railways. If 
satisfied that the improvement of the four main routes, or of 
one or more of them at a time, would be desirable, on these 
lines, the Waterway Board should propose a scheme or 
schemes for submission, if approved by your Majesty’s 
Government, to Parliament. If the alternative course set 
forth be adopted, such scheme or schemes will be submitted in 
the first instance to the Development Commissioners. 

‘5. That, when satisfied of the expediency of acquiring 
and unifying any further waterways, either as branches or 
feeders of the main routes, or subsequently in other parts of 
England and Wales, or at any time in Scotland, the Water- 
way Board should propose further schemes from time to 
time. These schemes would set forth the nature and extent 
of the improvements proposed to be carried out by the Water- 
way Board on each waterway. 

“6. That the acquisition of any British waterways of 
importance now in the hands of railway companies should be 
included in one or more of the earlier schemes. 

‘““7. That the Caledonian and Crinan Canals, and the 
projects for their improvement, should be among the interests 
confided to the care of the Waterway Board. 

“8. That it is worthy of careful consideration whether the 
collection of information as to the flows of rivers and streams, 


/ and as to water-supplies in the districts of Great Britain 


where there are navigable waterways, should not also be en- 
trusted to the Waterway Board. 

“*9. It should also be considered in the future whether this 
board should not be assisted by local advisory committees, 
representing local interests at the more important cen$res of 
origin or delivery of traffic. 

“10. That the alterations in the existing laws or prin- 


ciples of procedure indicated in our report as desirable should 
be considered.”’ 


TRADE MARKS OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
MANUFACTURERS. 
We have received from L’Agence de Brevets et Marques de 
Fabrique, Jacques Gevers et Co., 70 Rue Saint-Jean, Antwerp, 


the following list of trade marks published in December 
1909 and January 1910 :— 


ENGLAND. 
Cement. 


Kerner-Greenwood & Co., St. Ann’s 
Offices, St. Ann’s Street, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

The Barnstone Blue Lias Lime Co., 
Ltd., Barnstone, Nottinghamshire. 


** Fevusor.’’ 
 Vtanex ”” 


Constructive Materials. 


‘“ CopenacrE GRounD’’ The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., 6-7 
Kingston Buildings, Abbey Yard, 
Bath, Somersetshire. 

William Bennett Snell, 
Street, Plymouth. 

G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Dalton Street, 


** Nrpsox ”’ Treville 


“Dainty WuHitE ”’ 


Wilmington. 

‘¢ ERuite ”’ G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Dalton Street, 
Wilmington. 

‘ Know.uirt ”’ William Humphrey Knowles, 
Queen’s Road, Battersea, Lon- 
don, S.W. 


‘*Carposen’’ , C. Jennings & Co., 146 Pennywell 


Road, Bristol, timber merchants. 
F. Chiesman & Co., 14-20 St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. 


‘* NEUMONITE”’ . 
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— 


“¢ Stocat ’’ 


‘* PERMATILHIC ”’ 
‘* PUREXIDE "’ 


‘¢ TrpaKorp '’ 


‘* PERMANENT ”’ , 
‘* MARBELETIC '’ 


‘“* Muristoc "’ 


‘““ TARAFIRMA ’’ , 


‘* Sampirtric '' 


‘* KonGSsDAL ”’ 


The Permanent Decorative Glass Co., 
Ltd., Queen’s Mill, Queen Street, 
Lancaster. 

George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., 25 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

Purex, Ltd., Greenford Colour 
Works, Greenford Green, Harrow. 

John Broadfoot & Sons, Ltd., Inch- 
holm Works, 6 James Street, 
Whiteinch, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

William Miller, 29 Mowbray Street, 
Nottingham. 

Marchetti Brothers, 73, 75 and 77 
Copnor Road, Portsmouth. 

Muribloc, Ltd., Prince’s Wharf, 
Jew’s Row, Wandsworth, London, 
S.W. 

Tarafirma, Ltd., 17 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

John Hutchinson, 141 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W. 


DENMARK. 
Cement. 


Cementfabriken Kongsdal, Aktiesel- 
skab, Kobenhagen. 


Constructive Materials. 


“© KONGSDAL ”’ 


‘¢ ZULLICHOL”’ 
ce VeS2? 


‘* RENNEs ”’ 


Cementfabriken Kongsdal, Aktiesel- 
skab, Kopenhagen. 


GERMANY. 
Cement. 
Carl Zillich, Leipzig, Lindenau. 
Valentin Schultheiss, Kulmbach, 
Bahnhofspl. 
Frankische Portland-Cement- und 


Kalkwerk-Akt.-Ges., Hersbruck. 


Constructive Materials. 


‘* ANKER ”’ 
SSR ANI a 
‘* HNGELS WERE ’ 


> 
‘* KAaMEL ”’ 
¢¢ S S ” 


‘SCHWA-wWu’ . 
‘¢ Sinesra ” 


‘* TRIUMPH ”’ 
6é V LB 

So SING Aaauee 
ee A B (2 ” 

“ Hasratra *’ 
SIR LUG 


‘* PLASTRUMIT 
“* GLUCKSKUGEL 
SSCA GUAg 


‘* SCHILPP’s IDEAL- 


EstRicu”’ 
‘¢ PETREFAKT 


” 

‘* HOLLENSTEIN "’ 
‘* DuROLITH ’’ 

CoH Aa 

** Ravium ’”’ 

“2 SSonemerstanh 
“ry, Ss.” f . 
** Utrra-Caprrat ”’ 
‘* JUNGFER ”’ 


“* AHURALUMYIN ”’ 


eo bee 


Hermann Paul, Breslau. 

Arnold Otto Meyr, Hamburg. 

Engelswerk, C. W. Engels, Foche b. 
Solingen. 

Frank Reddaway, Wien. 

Engelswerk, C. W. Engels, Foche b. 
Solingen. 

Henry Zitzer, Hamburg. 

Carl Henckell, Hamburg, Hopfen- 
fack. 

Carl Henckell, Hamburg, Hopfen- 
fack. 

Carl G. Voigt, Hamburg. 

Barmer Export-Gesellschaft mit be- 
schrankter Haftung, Unter-Bar- 
men. 

J. D. Schmidt & Lohmann, Rem- 
scheid-Bieringhausen. 

Carl Henckell, Hamburg, Hopfen- 
fack. 

Carl Henckell, Hamburg, Hopfen- 
fack. 

Senfarth, Hamburg, Neueberg. 

J. E. Evers, Wansbek. 

Anhaltische Tonwerke A. Wilken- 
dorf, Coswig, Anhalt. 


Schilpp & Wolff, Frankfurt a. M. 

Ludwig Kerkow, Gross-Buchholz b/ 
Hannover. 

Deutsche Glascementwerke, 
G.m.b.H., Kiel-Gaarden. 

Durolith-Werke, G.m.b.H., Ham- 


burg. 

Westfalia Fabrik dekorativer 
Wandbekleidungen, G.m.b.H., 
Hilchenbach. 


Albert Carl, Nirdorf, Berlin. 

Carl Zillich, Leipzig, Lindenau. 

Valentin Schultheiss, Kulmbach. 

Seebohm & Dieckstahl, G.m.b.H., 
Mannheim. 

Wilhelm Michael Dubois, Frankfurt 
a. M. 

Direner Metallwerke, Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft, Duren. 

Eugen Post, Céln, Lindenthal. 


BELGIUM. 
Cement, §c. 


‘‘ Lz Proms ”’ Société Anonyme des Carriéres de 
Baulx et de Gaurain-Ramecroix 
(anciens établissements Alex. 
Dapsens), Baulx p. Tournai. 
‘* Draco BRAND ”’ 
(volcan) . 


‘““TortToIsE Branp’’ 
(dessin tortue) 


~'*Canoa’’ = (bateau, » Lemaire et Co., Antoing. 
étoile) : : 
‘© Montre ’”’ (dessin) . 
eS AA? A : ; 
‘‘ BELEM ’’ , ° : 
«6 oe] 
Gee VEAP _ |Sainte-Ame. Cimenteries et Brique- 
“ Sun Branp”’ (soleil teries. Brussels. ie 
‘** Saxonra ”’ Radolphe Wolle, Leipzig (Alle- 
magne). 
Roof Covering. 
‘*Conao’’, Barrette Manufacturing Co., New 
York. 
‘* CROWNED Hanp ”’ The Antwerp Portland Cement 


Works, Antwerp. 


‘* DEFENZA ”’ Virabian & Co., Marseilles (France). 
Parquet. 
‘* PARQUETINE ”’ H. et P. La Chapelle, firme Aug. 
La Chapelle, Antwerp. 
SWEDEN. 
Constructive Materials. 
“Tamora *? August Blumenthal, Firma, Ham- 
burg. 
** Mrpea ”’ August Blumenthal, Firma, Ham- 
burg. 
FRANCE. 
Cement. 
** Sayoro”’ M. Beaumont, 57 Rue Saint-Jéréme, 
Lyon. 
‘Le Jornr "’ Julien Valenpint, 48 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 
‘¢ FREYDIER ”’ Eugéne Freydier, Savane. 
‘* Darensa ”’ P. Virabian et Cie. Marseille. 


Société Anonyme des Ciments Port- 
land Artificiels d’Origny-Sainte- 
Benoite, Origny-Sainte-Benoite. 


‘* TL’ UMIvERS ”’ . 


Li aC. oe Léon Collomb, 3 Rue Permentier 

Marseille. 
Constructive Materials. 

sagt oad BU Compagnie Générale d’Electricité, 
5 Bourdreau, Paris. 

‘‘ DRESSER’S”’ . Harold Bruce Dresser, Liverpool. 

ods) ata Sage M. A. Schoelhammer, 50 Rue du 
Général Foy, Paris. 

‘* OmBROL ’” M. Gustave Boizet, Ecordal. 


HOLLAND. 
Constructive Materials. 


G. M. Boks & Co., Amsterdam. 

Wunner’sche Bitumenwerke-Gesell- 
schaft mit beschrankter Haftung 
te Unna i/W. (Duitschland). 

J. J. Loke, ’sGravenhage. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 


‘© CARBOLINEUM ”’ 
‘* Cergsit ’’ 


‘* RUTILOKB ’’ 
SD ae os 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council have approved of a revised 
plan for the second portion of the buildings completing the 
Municipal College of Art. The estimate of the approximate 
cost is 70,0001. An appeal will be made for the 12,0001. 
required to reach that sum. 

THe Hampstead Borough Council has decided to purchase 
a strip of land adjoining the town hall for the purpose of 
erecting additional offices thereon. The strip is a quarter of 
an acre in extent, and the purchase price is 3,5001. 

A sLIGHT improvement in the Welsh slate trade has been 
noticed for some weeks past, and it is believed that greater 
steadiness in the political situation would mean an immediate 
change for the better. 
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and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
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<> BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, whe 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’”’ Office of 
‘‘The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS BEC: 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., rt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Iretanp.—April 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects in Ireland to submit plans and specifications for 
the building of new County Offices at Navan. Apply to 
Mr. H. J. Cullen, Meath County Council Offices, Navan. 

LriverRpoot.—The Corporation invite designs from archi- 
tects practising in Liverpool for a branch library estimated to 
cost not more than 7,000/. Mr. W. E. Willink, F.R.1I.B.A., 
will act as assessor. Apply to Mr. E. R. Pickmere, town clerk, 
Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 100/., 50/., and 25/. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


Suerrretp.—March 31.—The Endcliffe Park Church 
authorities desire plans for church for 650, institute for 150, 
primary department for 125, junior department for 95, and 
caretaker’s apartments. Premium, not merged in commis- 
sion, 351. Assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield,. F.R.I.B.A. 
Deposit 5s. Will be returned to those who send plans to Mr. 
J. W. Nicholls, secretary, 64 Everton Road, Brocco Bank, 
Sheffield. 


W atsaLu.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 


Govan Town Council last week accepted the. estimate of 
Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie & Co., of Glasgow, to construct the 
main sewer along Govan Road from Maxwell Street to Shield- 
hall, and the intercepting sewers between it and the Clyde, 
at a cost of 57,1031. 5s. 8d. 
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PRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) (3 
 INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
| & FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


| Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST: S. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’’s 
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To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FE. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Pent Steel Setfconfained | 
ConkRoom: )rricefirmnas 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATS 
OGUBLE ACHON DOOR PIVOT 


PATENT... 


oer ) FANUGHT, VENTILATOR GEARING 
Hecharcaly«Bechically Gntoled 


se e THE e . 
ego 9 es 2 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
4@ Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
“NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian & Consulting Wel! Engineer. 
WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. 


Complete Installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham, 
Boreholes, London. 


telegrams { 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


. /7i Chatham. 
Telephones; (ave London Wall. 


¥ 


GHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linz), 
STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restorg. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey- many Churches, 

Mansions, Kc. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


SILVER LAKE SASH LINE 


The Best is the Cheapest 


The Original 
Solid Braided 
+ Sash Line » 


q Write for prices and samplesto— 3+ 
Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO., 
11-12 Great Tower Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Made in all sizes 
from best select- 
ed stock. Stand- 
ard for 40 years. 
Guaranteed in 
every particular. 
Will outwearany 
other ordinary 
Sash Line. Speci- 
fied by the best 
Architects and 
Builders. 2 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL, 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E, J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


High-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


Architectural Photographers 


Tel. : 4258 Central, 


ak 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL DEPOT: 61 SOUTH JOHN STREET. 


TILES 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


Nattegrnone: J, & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


to H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods, London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN & PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL & DECORATIVE ON VIEW. 


PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


(First floor.) 


WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Established 1870. 


for Walls, 
Firep’ aces, 
Floors, &c. 


Telegrams : 
““WADES, BURSLEM.” 


Established 1862, 


a 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asnpurton.—March 31.—For an addition fo the Ash- 
burton and Buckfastleigh Cottage Hospital. Mr. H. Mallaby 
Firth, hon. secretary, Ashburton, Devon. 

Asron.—April 1.—For drainage work and new conveni- 
ences (builder, joiner and plumber) at the Aston Provided 
school. Deposit 1/. with the West Riding Treasurer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Apply to the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

BirmMincHamM.—April 5.—For alterations to Birmingham 
head post-office. H.M. Office of Works, Birmingham. 

Braprorp.—April 1.—For mason, joiner, plumber, and 
slater’s work required in alterations to the Chemical Works, 
Frizinghall. City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 


Buern.—April 3.—For erection of concrete chapel at | 
Bugle, Cornwall. Rev. J. T. Morris, Sunny Bank, Mount | 


Charles, St. Austell. 


Congreve, clerk, 55 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
CuistenuRst.—March 31.—For the following works :— 
Erection of stables, cart-sheds, caretaker’s house, mortuary, 
and cemetery chapel at Perry Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
H. E. Knight, clerk, Council Offices, Chislehurst. 
Crrencrster.—April 2.—For the demolition of buildings 
adjoining the police station, and construction of a new 
superintendent’s house upon the site. Deposit 2/. Mr. E. S. 
Sinnott, M.1I.C.E., county surveyor, Shirehall, Gloucester. 
DetpH.—March 31.—For the provision of two folding 


partitions at Delph Council school, for the West Riding | 


County Council. 
Huddersfield. 

Dontneron.—April 2.—For. erection of an elementary 
school for the Governors of Cowley’s Charity, Donington, 
near Spalding. Deposit 21. Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, 
Church Lane, Boston, Lincs. 

Ecremont.—For the different artificers’ work in connec- 
tion with the additions and alterations to 11 Main Street, 
Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. Ernest Martindale, 11 Low- 
ther Street, Whitehaven. 

~ Fornust Hatt (NortHuMBERLAND).—April 12.—For erec- 
tion of a Council school to accommodate 370 scholars. Deposit 
21. 2s. Send names by March’29 to Mr. C. Williams, secre- 


Mr. Edgar T. Woodhead, divisional clerk, 


tary to the Education Committee, The Moothall, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne. ! 

GarrsHrap.—March 31.—For erection of the Brighton 
Avenue new school. Deposit 1l. 1s Mr. F. W. Purser, 
architect, West Street, Gateshead. 

Grimspy.—March 30.—For erection of a shelter and con- 
yenience, also corrugated-iron fencing at the Playing Field, 
near the south end of Weelsby Street. Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, 170 Victoria Street, Grimsby. 

Grriussy.-——March 30.—-For erection of a day room in con- 
nection with the House of Detention for Juveniles, Town Hall 
Square. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., borough en- 
gineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 170 Victoria Street, 
Grimsby. 

Hatrrax.—March 31.—-For the various works required in 
connection with alterations to residence, Savile Park. 
Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, &c., Post 
Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Hatrrax.—April 4.—For additions to Ashfield, Burn- 
ley Road. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post 
Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Havrs.—March 29.—For erection and completion of St. 
Mary’s Parish Room. Deposit 1. 1s. Apply to Fairfield, 
High Road, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Hicu Spen anp Leapeate.—March 31.—For alterations 
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; bottomed steel tank, containing over 300,000 gallons of water, 


and’ subsidiary works at Westgate, Lincoln, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit 5!. 5s. with the City Accountant. Myr, Neil 
McK. Barron, waterwotks engineer, Lincoln. 
Liverpoon.—March 30.—For the construction of an 
open-air bath in Queen’s Drive, Walton. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
Mr. W. R. Court, engineer, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 
Lonpon.—March 31.—For repairs to and reglazing of the 
roof of the reading-room, for the Wimbledon Public Library 
committee. Mr. Henry Wm. Bull, librarian, Public 
Library, Wimbledon, 5.W. { 
Neweort (Mon.).—-March 30.-—For erection of shower 
baths in Alexandra Road. Deposit 1/.°1s. The Borough 
Engineer’s office, Town Hall, Newport. 
OtpHaM.——March 31.—For the excavation required in 
levelling lands and building concrete retaining walls at the 
Market grounds, Victoria Market. The Borough Suryeyor’s 


a : Office, 
CamBriper.—March 29.—For additions and alterations to | 


the porter’s lodge at the workhouse, Mill Road. Mr. John | 


_ side of Perth general station. 


| tions to Bethesda Chapel, Merthyr. Deposit 1/. 1s. 


| Rees, architect, Neath. 


Prertu (Scortanp),—April 2.—For the works to be exe- 
cuted in repair and re-construction of the roofing on the west 
The contract comprises steel 
and iron work, carpenter and joiner work, slater work, | 


_ glazier work, plumber work, and painter work, for the Perth 


General Station Joint Committee. Deposit 27. 2s, The 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Caledonian Railway, Buchanan 
Street Station, Glasgow. 

RamsGate.— March 30.—For erection of a new elementary 
infants’ school in Lillian Road. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. W. T. 
Stock, architect, at the office of Messrs, Hinds & Sons, archi- 
tects, 57 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

Scortanp.—March ,30.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier works of new offices 
and additions and alterations to the Manse of Insh, Kincraig, 
Kingussie. Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, C.E., Kingussie. 

Scortanp.—April 4.—For alterations at Hamilton Post 
Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. The Post Office, Hamilton, and H.M. Office of 
Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—March 28.—For erection of three cine- 
matograph electric theatres, immediately, in Market Street, 
Longton ; Waterloo Road, Burslem ; and High Street, Tun- 
stall, for the London Cinematograph Co., Bedford Street, 
London. Send in names to Mr. Bertie Crewe, 75 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C., or to Mr. H. K. Hales, Market Place, 
Burslem. 

Wates.—March 29.—For erection of 76 or more houses, 
proposed to be built at Tredegar, Mon. Mr. Wm. Harris, 
architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Wates.—March 29.—For building forty dwelling-houses at 
Penalltau, Gelligaer. Mr. Geo. Kensholme, M.8.A., archi- 
tect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

W ates.—March 30.—For erection of stable buildings, &c., 
at the Blaina Inn, Blaina. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, 
Abergavenny. : 

Watrs.—-March 30.—For making alterations and addi- 
Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—March 31.—For alterations and additions to 
Maesydderwen to convert into. county schools, for the 
Governors of the Ystradgynlais County School. Mr. J. Cook 
Sealed tenders to be sent to Mr. 
B. L. Thomas, clerk to the Governors, Tir Roger, Ystrad- 
gynlais, by March 31, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for schools.”’ 

Watrs.—March 31.—For erecting a club house at Radyr, 
for the Golf Club. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. Snell, architect, 


| Hickman Road, Penarth. 


- elass-room at Brynmawr Council school. Breconshire. 


and improvements to 38 cottages at High Spen, 10 cottages | 


at Derwent Cottages, and 4 cottages at Leadgate, co. Dur- 
ham, for the Consett Iron Co., Ltd. Mr. Chas. E.. Oliver, 
architect, company’s general offices, Consett. 

Tretanp.—March 30.—For the erection of a public 
library at Ballyboden, Rathfarnham, for the South Dublin 
Rural District Council. Mr. T. J. Byrne, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 1 James’s Street, Dublin. : 

TreLanp.—March 30.—For erection of.a terrace of six 
houses on the Ravenhill Road, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Houston, 
architect and civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 

IrELAND.—April 2.—For erecting a residence and making 
additions to the Masonic Hall, Portadown. Mr. J. We 
Walby, architect, Portadown. 

Lrxcotn.—April 11.—For the construction of a brick and 
stone tower, 108 feet high to T.W.L., to support a snherical 


| and repairs at the Waltham Council school, Kent. 
©. J. Wanley Croft, correspondent, Bridge, Canterbury. 


Watzs.—April 1.—For erection of cookery-kitchen and 
Mr. 
Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., surveyor to the Education Com- 
mittee, County Hall, Brecon. 

Wates.—April 2.—For the rebuilding of two houses at 
Dolau, near Cardigan. Mr. J. Sambrook, Pentood Farm, 
near Cardigan. ; 

Watruam.—April 5.—For the execution of alterations 
Mr. 


Watron-on-NazeE.—March 31.—For erection of a public 
Elementary school. Deposit 3. 3s. Send names by March 31 
to the architects, Messrs. Tomkins, Homer & Ley, Frinton- 
on-Sea. 

Wepnespury.—March 31.—For the erection of public 


| sanitary conveniences (exclusive of sanitary fittings) near 


the Market Place. Mr. E. Martin Scott, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. 

WrexHam.—April 8.—For carrying out works at the Vic- 
toria school conveniences. Borough Engineer’s Office, Wil- 
low Road. 
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TENDERS. 


BRAINTREE. 


For new boiler house and alterations to laundry, &c., for 
the Board of Guardians, Braintree. Mr. J. W. Srart, 


F.S.1., architect, Colchester. 
Bulford £1,095 0 
Rayner 786 13 
Gladwell (or 10 
Deayes 4a a 
Saunders 724 8 
Chambers 687 0 
Smith & Son (eye) (0) 
Smith 658 16 
Bailey 652 0 
Brown & San 622 0 
French 615 6 
Theobald 603 0 
Paul 595 4 
Grimwood & Shee 593 15 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 593 0 
Beaumont 577 10 
Lason & Son 551 14 
Hinxins & Son, Roy ston (accepted) 543 0 


IRELAND. 
For internal plumbing work in connection with the Purdys- 
burn Villa Colony eee No. 2 contract. 


Coates & Son sora TAgiche 1a) 10) 
Higginbotham & Sons APA5OrO ae) 
Darwen & Co. ale 4,697 0 0 
Patterson & Co. . Ay Like a0 
McCloy - 4,087 0 O 
Dow1ine & Sons, Belfast (acc epted) . 5,900 0 0 


KING’S NORTON. 
For erecting public baths at the corner of Hazelwell Street and 
Bournville Lane, Stirchley. Mr. J. P. Osporne, archi- 
tech, Birmingham. 


Sapcote & Sons £8,439 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons 7,997 0 0O 
Gibbs ; “essen WY io 
W. & J. Webb fists, (O10 
Loud & Sons 1, 935° 0, 10 
Whitehouse & Sons 7,860 0 0 
Webb 7,859 0 0 
Wilkinson °. 7,846 0 0 
Dallow & Sons 72580 50 a0 
Smith . : 4 7,495 0 O 
CROWDER, Birmingham (ace e pted) * 6,977 0 O 


* For buildings only ; does not include the engineering works. 


LONDON. 
For proposed extensions and alterations to factories, Hol- 
loway Road, N. Mr. Guorcs Carrer, architect, 513 Hol- 
loway Road, N. 


Lowns & Sons £1,090 0 0 
Brown . 1,019 0 0 
Scott 750.0 0 
Kirby . 650 0 0 
Weibking & Cc 0. 648 0 0 
Stevens 3 ; ; 598 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . 630 0 0 


For the supply, delivery, and erection of smith’s shop equip- 
ment for the second section of the central car repair 
depot for the London County Council. 

Heenan & Froude 

Heywood & Co. 

Alldays & Onions, Pneumatic E ngineering 
Corer 3 ; 

Westminster Ventilating Co. ie 

Standard Engineering Co. : Leicester (re- 
com mended) 

Chief officer of tramways estimate 

* Not to specification. 


£1,636 10 
1,552 2 


1,385 15 


0 
0 
1,483 6 6 
0 
1,366 136 
1,550 0 O 
For the execution of works at the Bishopsgate fire station, for 
the L.C.C 


Holloway é £900 0 vb 
Johnson & Co. 875 0 0 
Higgs & Hill. : 874 0 0 
i & H. F. Higgs . 840 0 0 

1 et Oh Bowyer, ‘Ltd. 3 S2i,n0EaO 
Munday & Sons, 9 Botolph Lane (recom 

mended) ; Slip Dano 
Architect’s estimate 800 0 0 


OOOooooooooo On Oo oO 


LONDON —continued. 
For new road, sewers, &c., Winn Road building estate, Lee, 


S.E. Messrs, Lemon & BLIzaRD, engineers and surveyors, 
11 Victoria Street, Westminster, See 
Shellabear & Son £6,356 5 | 7 
Wickstead & Co. 6, 058 13 11 
Jones & Son 5,746 0 
Free & Sons 5,735 16 
Acme Flooring and Padi ing Ces 5,464 7 
Wood & Sons 5,394 18 
Watson : 3 : J , A 5,226 11 
Muirhead & Co. . ; ; 4 3 ; 5,206 17 
Davies, Ball & Co. : E 5,198 11 
Catley . ; 4,932 0 
Woodham & Sons 4,932 0 
evar , 4,910 17 
E. & E, Iles. 4,861 1 
Adams. 4,779 0 
Kavanagh & pan 4,767 3 
Wort & “Way 4,766 10 
Haringdon & Co. : : 4,756 17 11 
Exor. of the late F. Osman . 4,750 0 0 
Douglas , : ; 4,694 12 9 
Mowlem & Co. 4,688 0 0 
Pearce 4,682 0 11 
Wheeler & Go: ; 4,401 16 7 
Fry Bros., Lion Wharf, ‘Gabsnwich (ac- and 
cepted) 4,161 18 8 


LONG ‘DITTON, 
For providing and laying 1,100 feet of concrete tubes, &c., in 
Ditton Hill Road. Mr. H. C. Freap, engineer, Thames 


Ditton. 
Blaker é ; ; ; £895 0 0 
Wickstead & Co. . , ¢ ; es Oe 875 0 0 
Rayner . i é : 829 0-0 
Hardy & Co. . 825 0 0 
Wheeler & Co. 816° -OPs0 

Adams 810 0 0 
Kavanacn & C O., Surbiton Hill (accepted) . 747 0 0 
May : ‘ ; ; 736 0 0 
Bate & Co. 150-0 400 
Surveyor’s estimate 750 0 0 


MEXBOROUGH. 


NNOODCCDTOCAWFHROOFRSA 


“eam 9 paienrviidieim RINE 8 = 


> 
a ee 


oes 


For erection of six almshouses and other works incidental 


thereto, “at Church Street. My. G. Fenwiox Carrer, 


C.E., surveyor. 
Cliff & Smart £685 18 4 
Surveyor’s estimate. 676 9 5 
SmirH, Mexborough (accepted) 675 0 0 
Seagrave : 3 ; : : ‘ 656 14 0 
OLDHAM. 


For erection and completion of 24 houses, Hillside Avenue, 
Clarksfield, for the Oldham Equitable Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. F, THorpr, architect, Oldham. 


Kent & Newton . £5,509 0 0 
Thomas Bros. 5, 470 0 0 
B. & J. Smith 5,300 ONG 
Stump ‘ j 5,500 0 0- 
Whittaker & Co. . 5,290 0 0 
S. & J. Smethurst 5,217, 9020 
Bawley 5,130 0 0. 
Foster & Sons, Oldham and Greenfield (ac: 

cepted) 5,036 0 0 


SHEPSHED. 
For erecting a handicraft centre, together with out-offices, 
drainage, &c., for Leicestershire County Council educa- 
tion committee. Mr. E. G. Fow sr, architect to the com- 


mittee. 
Hammond . £1,420 0 0 
Griffin Bros. 1,415 0 0 
Haycock Bros. 1,410 10 0 
Bramley 1,405 0 0 
Atkin Bros. 15580" 07-0 
Moss & Sons 1,380 -0 0 
Cole & Son . 1,359. 0 O 
Harding. 1,529 0 0 
Barker & Sons ‘1,298 0 0 
Fox 1,295 10. 0 
Wileman 1,289 0 0 
Chapman 1,289 0 0O 
Potter . Aon ONO 
Favurks, Loughborough (accepted) 1,238 0 0 
Moss & Son . : g 1 2257.0 0 
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LONDON, 


ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


for the supply of about 3,300 tons of Portland cement for use in connection with the L.C.C. tramways for the next twelve 


months. 


West Kent Portland Co., Ltd., Burham, near Rochester (recom- 


mended) : 
Burtt & Sons . ; A , ; ; 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Martin Earle & Co. . 
Wouldham Cement Co. 
Hall & Co., Croydon 
“Peters Bros. . ; 
Johnson & Co.. A 
Coles, Shadbolt & Co. 
‘Weekes & Co. . : : 
Sussex Portland Cement Co. 


* Less 23 per cent. discount. 


(A) 500 tons, delivered by barge to Metropolis Wharf. 
(B) BOOS is 43 7 Bridge Wharf. 
(C) 500+ ,, + * Deptford Wharf. 


(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 
a ds grease Sad. 5; oh eo She Bh. Gs 
18 4 18 4 16 10 16 Lk 1610 .18 
Ese L811 Pi6 17 8 78 1 aa 
PO sai 19-1 Lope Lar 5 18%.5 20 11 
A SO Pe) a POS a eekeaG: “LBenG lEey (ay med ASN) 
196 19 6 ivey xe 18y 5 Loa 1ZL...6 
ZA od 218 £0 19° 9 20 0 20 O 20. 9 
Aliiad PAR TOES 19 10 19 10 — 
BOe 85: 20 5 18 11 lhe Pe ne ee Doms 
Uae 19 | Z207tS 19. 56 LOM 20 10 
20. 3 20773 18 0 188.0 18 0O — 
Pree) Be ONS cal AY yA LAL 22 4 EO TG 


(D) 500 tons, delivered by barge to Battersea Wharf. 
(E)) 4 000 {Clarence Wharf. 
Chen es 2 * | Clarence Wharf. 


Sa 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SxHortanp & Brotuer, of Failsworth, 
Manchester, have just supplied ‘their patent Manchester 
grates to the East Hardwick schools, Pontefract. The exten- 
sions to the Pontypool General Hospital are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, Manchester stoves and ventilators. The new Post 
Office, Worksop, is being ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet ventilators. 
The Cottage Hospital, Marlston, is being warmed and yenti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and 
ventilators. The Solihull and Meriden Joint Isolation Hos- 
pital is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke flues, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Tur Reigate Mines, Ltd., have opened up the ancient 
building stone mine at Clears, Reigate. It was the property 
of Edward III., and was then only used for work in connection 
with the State. This stone is a very beautiful colour, being 


a milky cream. Almost all the churches of Surrey have been 


built with it, Reigate Church being amongst them. 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey is also built with 
the material. There are some houses in Reigate over 100 years 
old, in which the stone looks clean and fresh and has not lost 
its colour. The stone is most suitable for inside work. and it 
carves excellently. The price is low, being 1s. per foot put 
on rail. 

A tarGcE church clock has just been erected at Great 
Weldon, Northamptonshire, which shows time on one dial 
‘and strikes*the hours. It has been made generally to the 
designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe by Messrs. John Smith 
« Sons. 


VARIETIES. 
Messrs. Lister & Co., Lrp., plush manufacturers, Attle- 
horough Mills, Nuneaton, propose to erect a large new weaving 
shed which will accommodate about 500 extra hands. 


| school of domestic economy on a site at the corner of High 


Street and Upper Brook Street, which has already been 
purchased. 
Tue Glasgow Corporation on the 17th inst. adopted a 


_ scheme prepared by Mr. A. B. M’Donald, the city engineer, 
| for the demolition of the eld property on the Bell Street and 
| High Street area, and the erection thereon of buildings with 


shops on the ground floor, and fireproof warehouses on the 
upper floor. The cost is estimated at 28,0001. 

Tue Governors of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College have been officially informed that the 
Scottish Education Department have agreed to give a further 
grant of 37,3051. towards the cost of the completion of the 
building scheme with the necessary equipment, conditional 


upon the whole of the works being completed and equipment 
| provided within three years. The total estimated expenditure 


towards which the grant could be made was 74,6111. 

A PARLIAMENTARY White-paper has been issued showing 
the 1909 accounts for public offices and buildings. The prin- 
cipal items in the accounts are :—Public offices (Whitehall 
site), 1,228,827/. ; Westminster site, 1,710,926. ; Science and 
Art Buildings, South Kensington, 827,3607. ; completion of 
Admiralty, including extension, 303,7341. ; Post Office build- 
ings (Queen Victoria Street and West Kensington), 334,253]. ; 
Patent Office extension, 86,4337. ; British Museum extension, 
47,1501. Each account includes expenses incurred before 1909. 

‘ A prispuTE between the Aberdeen operative painters and 
their employers regarding working hours has been settled by 
the Aberdeen Conciliation Board, to whom a reference was 
submitted by the parties. The operatives demanded a nine 


- hours’ days from April 1 to September 30, an eight hours’ day 


Mr. J. K. Hunter, architect, Ayr, has been invited by the | 


Ayr Town Council to prepare plans for:a pavilion costing 
ahout 6,000/., to be erected on the Low Green. 

Messrs. Ropey E. Carpenter & Co., quantity and 
measuring surveyors, Leicester, have entirely moved their 
cffiices from 7 Humberstone Gate to 112 St. Peter’s Road, 
Leicester. Their ’phone number 4,487 remains the same. 

Tue burgh engineer of Edinburgh has been instructed to 
prepare a skeleton plan of improvements in certain parts of 
that city by way of experiment on the lines of the town plan- 
ning scheme. 

_ Tse proposal to expend 185,000/. in providing additional 
pier accommodation and otherwise improving the harbour at 


Douglas, was last week approved by the Manx Legislature, the | 


right to carry out the work in sections being reserved. 

Tue Reading Board of Guardians have adopted the plans 
prepared by Mr. W. Roland Howell, architect, for the en- 
largement of the workhouse. The scheme will cost 12,000/. 
By eight votes to seven it was decided that the tenders should 
be invited from Reading builders only. 

Prans have been prepared for a new hotel in New York of 
twenty storeys high, and containing about 1,000 rooms. It 
will stand on the opposite end of the block on which stands 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The cost is calculated at 
2,400, 0001. ; 

Tue Manchester education committee recommend the City 
Council to apply for a loan of 26,0001. for the erection of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
{ 


during March and October, and a seven hours’ day from 
November 1 to February 28. The Masters’ Guild did not: 
wish to be tied down to any stated times, and desired to leave 
matters as before. The Conciliation Board has decided that 
the operatives’ demands are reasonable, and express satisfac- 
tion at the assurance of the representatives of the parties that 
in the application of this rule both parties would have reason- 
able regard to the exceptional circumstances in particular 
cases. 

An attempt to revive interest in Elizabethan architecture 
is to be made at Olympia next month at the exhibition devoted 
to the Ideal Home, where the large annexe is to be transformed 
into a Tudor village with rustic shops ranged in picturesque 
fashion round the green. There will be the village stocks, the 
forge, the barber’s shop, and the old inn ; while close by the 
brook will fall in a cascade over rocks into the trout pool. To 
add to the verisimilitude all the occupants of the shops will 
be firms not less than 100 years old. The Tudor buildings 
will be historically accurate in every detail. 

Some time ago a request was made to the Birmingham 
Cerporation on behalf of the workmen employed in the 
building trades in the city that the working rules which by 
agreement between the masters and men govern those trades 
should be observed by the Corporation in relation to build- 
ing trade operatives in municipal employment. A joint 
committee of representatives of the labour-employing com- 
mittees of the City Council was appointed to consider the 
matter, and subsequently the various departments were re- 
quested to report as to how they would be affected by the 
adoption of the rules. The reports show that the whole of 
the departments were unable to agree to the adoption of fhe 
proposals in their entirety, and arrangements were therefore 
made for the partial application of the rules by the Corpora- 
tion committees. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tuts Society held its usual monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day, the 17th inst., at the Society’s house, 7 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster Abbey, 8.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Nor- 
man in the chair. There were also present the Revs. 
Canon J. Erskine Clarke, H. B. Coward, W. B. L. Hop- 
kins, A. G. Ingram, G. Miller, C. F. Nolloth, G. Pole- 
Carew, Canon Edgar Sheppard, C.V.O., D.D., Canon H. E. 
Trotter, and the Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Sir William E. M. Tomlinson, Bart., Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
G. H. W. Windsor Clive, the Hon. E. P. Thesiger, C.B., 
Colonel W. F. Tipping, Messrs. George Cowell, W. S. de 
Winton, E. Lee-Warner, H. W. Mozley, C. K. Norman, 
J. E. Ollivant, J. C. Powell, L. C. Wakefield and Lewis 
Wigram. 

Grants of money were made in aid of the following ob- 
jects, namely, building new churches at Birmingham, St. 
Basil, 130/.; Birmingham, St. Benedict, 2351. ; Beltinge, 
St. Bartholomew, Kent, 130/.; Longton, St. Chad, Staffs. 
225]. ; and Southend-on-Sea, St. Erkenwald, 200/. ; rebuild- 
ing the church of St. Paul, King Cross, Halifax, 2501.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the accommoda- 
tion in the churches at Aldrington, St. Philip, Sussex, 1001. ; 
Dymchurch, St. Peter and St. Paul, Kent, 251. ; Hackney 
Wick, St. Mary-of-Eton, Middlesex, 75/.; Stocklinch, St. 
Mary Ottersay, Somerset, 15].; and Walpole, St. Peter, 
Norfolk, 201. Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building mission churches 
at Caergeiliog, near Holyhead, 51., making in all 201. ; 
Dockenfield, Frensham, Surrey, 35l. ; Holloway, St. 
Padarn’s Welsh church, Middlesex, 40].; and Litherland, 
St. Andrew, near Liverpool, 401. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :—Southolt, St. Margaret, 
Suffolk, 157.; Haslington, St. Matthew, Cheshire, 501. ; 
South Perrott, St. Mary, Dorset, 40/.; Little Fransham, 
St. Mary, Norfolk, 15/.; Cann, St. Rumbold, Dorset, 151. ; 
Smithfield, Wrexham, Denbigh, 30/.; and Fazakerley, St. 
Nathaniel, Liverpool, 251.. In addition to this the sum of 
5001. was paid towards the repairs of twenty-five churches 
from trust funds held by the Society. 

At this meeting the Rev. T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.Hist.S., secretary of the Clergy Friendly Society, was 
appointed secretary of this Society to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Mr. Joseph Monday. 


COAL v. GAS FIRES. 


THE Corporation of Glasgow have within the past few 
months been entering very energetically upon an air purifi- 
cation and anti-smoke crusade. In this connection a valuable 
report has been prepared on the effect on the atmosphere of 
the use of gas stoves in dwelling houses by the Corporation 
chemist (Mr. F. W. Harris), the sanitary inspector (Mr. Peter 
Fyfe), and the engineer of the Gas Department (Mr. A. 
Wilson), The tenancy was secured during six months of two 
dwelling-houses of equal dimensions in all respects and iden- 
tical as to situation. They were ordinary houses of two rooms 
and kitchen, on the same flat. 

The experiment was conducted on the following lines :— 
A gas fire was ignited and a coal fire kindled simultaneously 
in two different rooms, both identical in regard to situation 
and structural details. Galvanometer readings were taken 
every ten minutes throughout a period of six hours from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. The thermopile was placed at the point of maxi- 
mum intensity on the semi-circle, which point was found to 
be the centre, at a height of 1 foot both for gas and coal fires. 
The coal combustion was regulated according to the usual 
domestic practice-—the fire gradually developing into a bright, 
clear combustion, then allowed to burn itself somewhat low 
before replenishing with a fresh supply of coal. Experiments 
were made on two days with different gas fires. Gas fire 
No. 4 consumed 29.7 cubic feet per hour at a pressure of 
16 tenths, whilst the consumpt of gas fire No. 6 was higher, 
namely, 33 cubic feet per hour at a pressure of 16 tenths. 

The radiation efficiency of the gas fires tested, as indicated 
by the galvanometer readings taken at a height of 1 foot (the 
position of maximum intensity), and calculated to a standard 
of 100 cubic feet consumption of gas of a calorific power of 
600 B.T.U., was expressed as follows:—No. 1 gas fire, 86; 
No. 2. 81; No. 3,70; No. 4, 91; No. 5, 90; No. 6a, 135; No. 6s, 
82; No. 7a, 120; No. 78, 91. Nos. 6a and 6B represented the 
results of observations of the same fire burning different con- 


sumpts of gas. 
were turned off. 
The great advantage of a coal fire from the point of view 
of comfort was that the heat imparted to a room was diffused. 
in the form of radiant heat. The question naturally followed, 
how did the above figures, expressing the comparative radia— 
tion efficiency of various gas fires, compare with the figures 


In the case of 7B four of the centre burners 


obtained under similar conditions for coal fires? <A reliable- 


compartson of the radiation efficiency of gas fires was only 
rendered possible from the fact that the intensity of radiation. 
became practically constant after a certain time. Experi- 
ments on similar lines to ascertain the radiation efficiency of 


coal fires speedily demonstrated that with coal fires the case. 


was quite the reverse. The galvanometer readings fluctuated. 


so rapidly and so widely that any attempt to record a series. 


of readings with the object of calculating the same to a stan- 
dard of definite coal consumpt and calorific value was rendered. 
futile ; in fact, such a record would be not only worthless, but 
actually misleading. A decision on the comparative heating 
efficiency of gas and coal depended so much on the comparative 


radiation efficiency of these fuels when burned under ordinary 


conditions that, for the purpose of this report, such a com- 
parison becomes essential. 
from the comparison on account of its comparatively high 
radiation efficiency and gas consumpt and the consideration 
was limited to the results obtained with gas fire No. 4, 
whose comparative radiation efficiency was 91, it would. 
be noticed—firstly, that the intensity of radiant heat emitted 
from a gas fire was very regular, whilst that from a coal fire 
was subject to extreme and rapid fluctuations ; and, secondly, 
that the radiating powers of a gas fire were much more speedily 
developed than those of a coal fire. It was obvious that, given 


a modern, well-constructed gas fire, fitted with gas and air: 


regulators, intelligently fixed and used, the radiation efficiency 
became a definite asset ; whereas the corresponding efficiency 
of a coal fire, being.dependent upon innumerable conditions, 
could not be designated otherwise than as an indefinite quan- 
tity. Another advantage that a gas fire possessed over a coal 
fire was that its radiation efficiency was to a certain extent 
under control, which was certainly not the case with a coal 
fire. The main point for consideration was the percentage 
of total heat generated by the combustion of gas in the different 
gas fires which was transmitted to the room in the form of 
convected heat. The following percentages were obtained :— 


Percentage of total heat: 
given off as convected heat. 
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The tabulated results for the convected heat from a coal 
fire showed that 2.3 per cent. of the total heat generated from 
the combustion of coal in an ordinary domestic fire was im- 
parted to the room in the form of convected heat. The per- 
centage of total heat generated and given off in the form of 
convected heat was therefore greater for gas fires than coal- 
fires. Sufficient evidence was obtained to enable the assertion 
to be made that at least 75 per cent. of the total heat generated 
by the combustion of coal in an ordinary domestic fire was lost 
in the form of flue heat. 

In regard to the hygienic efficiency of gas fires compared 
with coal fires, the report stated that it was an accepted fact 
that if the carbon-dioxide resulted entirely from respiration, 
then the proportion of this gas became a direct index of the 
polluted condition of the air, solely because the quantity of 
it found was in such cases in direct proportion to other pro- 
ducts of respiration organic in nature and toxic in properties. 
The perfect combustion of coal gas yielded no toxic compounds, 
and therefore considerably more latitude was permissible in 
regard to the proportion of carbon-dioxide when a portion of 
that gas had been derived from combustion. This principle 
had been adopted by the departmental committee on the 
ventilation of factories and workshops in deciding upon a 
legal limit for carbon-dioxide. Another point of considerable 
importance was that the tests for carbon-dioxide were made 
after the fires had been burning six hours, so that the reporters 
could not be accused of putting forward results too favourable 
to gas fires ; on the contrary, the reverse was the case. There 
could, however, be no doubt that this proportion of carbon- 
dioxide, due to gas combustion found in the air of a room, 
was incapable of producing any injurious physiological effect. 
Coal fire experiments on similar lines were made, and it was 
found that under normal conditions of chimney draught no 
waste products, either of complete or incomplete combustion, 


If gas fire No. 6 was debarred | 
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were bye-passed into the room, whilst the carbon-dioxide con- 
tent of the air in the room was not materially increased. 
These results would occasion no surprise when it was stated 
that the average flow of chimney gases was in the case of coal 
fires not less than 17,500 cubic feet per hour, which was 
equivalent to changing the air of a room ten times every hour. 
Gas fires were equally efficient as ventilating mediums as coal 
fires, for although only in one case was the volume of waste 
gases passing up the flue per hour found to approach that of 
coal fires, yet such an outgoing volume as 17,500 cubic feet 
was altogether unnecessary. The common objection to gas 
fires—namely, that they caused undue dryness of the air—was 
not based upon fact ; on the contrary, experiments unmistak- 
ably demonstrated that gas fires exerted no more drying effect 
on the air of rooms than ordinary coal fires, 

The total expenditures for the six hours’ trial were :— 
For gas, 4.2912d. ; and for coal, 2.9062d., or 1.385d. in favour 
of coal. If the price of gas were 16d. per 1,000 cubic feet 
instead of 24d., the cost of these two fires would have been 
identical, with a manifest advantage from the gas fire in rapid, 
evenly, and progressive heating power to the maximum and an 
instantaneous extinction when no longer required. But even 
with an extra 1$d. gas could claim a convenience and sim- 
plicity of regulation impossible with coal; a rapidity of effect 
which coal fires could not attain to; and an absence of dirt 
and dust and ashes which might easily compensate every 
cleanly housewife for the fractional saving she could make in 
money by burning coal. The reporters were therefore of 
opinion that, even when fires were required for continuous 
daily use, if gas was burned in properly constructed grates 
or stoves, and the cost of service for attending coal fires, and 
the extra work entailed in dusting, sweeping, and washing 
because of them, were added to the price of the fuel, the cost 
of heating by gas compared very favourably with the cost of 
heating by coal. Where domestic cooking alone was the con- 
sideration, or when rooms required to be rapidly heated and 
kept at an even temperature for short periods, gas fires were 
not only more convenient, but would cost less than coal fires 
even with gas at its present price. 

In regard to the effects a more general adoption of gas firing 
in dwelling-houses and other occupied premises would have on 
the atmosphere of the city, the report stated that the perfect 
combustion of either gas or coal yielded products chemically 
identical, differing only in the proportion in which 
they were produced. The perfect combustion of a 


fuel necessitated that the temperature of the fuel 
and its products must be maintained at or above 
their ignition point, whilst at the same time each 


-particle of fuel must be brought into contact with an adequate 

supply of air. By the employment of a gaseous fuel, such as 
coal gas, these conditions were easily secured, and required 
only the intelligent use of a modern gas fire or stove. On the 
other hand, the perfect combustion of coal in an ordinary 
domestic grate was an impossibility as the two essential con- 
ditions for perfect combustion could only be imperfectly ful- 
filled. The reporters were therefore confronted with the fact 
that the atmosphere was constantly being vitiated with the 
discharge from domestic chimneys of the visible and invisible 
products of the incomplete combustion of coal. The general 
conception of smoke and its composition was that it consisted 
almost entirely of finely divided particles of unconsumed 
carbon, and that the obnoxious qualities of smoke were pro- 
portional to its density and colour. That was incorrect. 
Smoke was a body of great complexity, its composition depend- 
ing not only on the nature of the substance burned, but on 
the temperature prevailing during the formation of the smoke. 
The chimney gases from a coal fire contained averagely 13.58 lb. 
of solid matter per million cubic feet, whilst the chimney 
gases from a gas fire were entirely devoid of any trace of solid 
matter. In order to impart to the lay mind a practical con- 
ception of what the 13.58 lb. per million cubic feet meant, it 
was explained that this quantity was equivalent to fully 5 per 
cent. of the coal consumed. 

The reporters conclude by stating that they feel assured 
that after a careful study of their facts and figures the citizens 
will readily acknowledge that the smoke-producing, wasteful 
domestic coal fire must be replaced by the more cleanly, evenly, 
and healthy gas fire before we can hope to obtain a purer 
atmosphere or even begin in earnest with the work of air 
purification. 


Ercuteen Belgians landed at Leith last week from 
Antwerp en route for Skye, where they are to be engaged in 
marble cutting by the Skye Marble Company. They are stated 
to be more highly skifMled than the home workers in the cutting 
of the fine white marble to be found on that island. . 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS, 


ExcrptronaL facilities for spending Easter in the country 
or by the sea are announced by the London and South 
Western Railway Company. 

The novel experiment of running express trains from 
London to Bournemouth every half-hour on the Thursday 
before Easter proved such a success last year that the arrange- 
ments will be repeated for the coming holiday, and between 
1.20 and 8.20 p.m. on Thursday, March 24, all trains for 
Bournemouth will start from the new South station at 
Waterloo, which will be reserved for Bournemouth passengers 
only during the time the ‘‘ half-hourly ”’ service is running. 
Ordinary and ‘‘ week-end ’’ tickets will be issued by these 
trains ; also by special express from Waterloo to Bourne- 
mouth and the New Forest on Good Friday morning at 10.15. 

There will also be special trains and cheap tickets to other 
resorts in the Sunny South and South-West, including the 
Isle of Wight, Southsea, Lee-on-the-Solent, Southampton, 
Swanage, Weymouth, Lyme Regis, &c. 

Many will doubtless be travelling ‘‘in the path of the 
sun’’ to the West, and for such additional corridor trains 
will be run from Waterloo, including a special dining-car 
express at 7 P.M. on Thursday, March 24, to Ilfracombe, 
Bideford, Barnstaple, Exeter, Exmouth, Okehampton (for 
Dartmoor), Tavistock, Bude, Launceston, Padstow and other 
places in Devon and Cornwall. Cheap excursion tickets will 
be issued to these parts by special trains leaving Waterloo on 
Thursday morning and midnight. 5 

Week-end tickets will have extended availability from 
Thursday to Tuesday, and be issued by all trains. 

Beautiful Brittany, the ‘‘ Land of Pardons,’ with its 
interesting festivals, is most attractive at this time of the 
year, and the 24s. 6d. trips from Waterloo, via Southampton, 
to St. Malo on the Thursday and Saturday before Easter 
allow of a long or short stay, as desired, being available for 
return any day of sailing within fourteen days. 

Similur bookings are announced to Normandy (Cher- 
bourg 23s. 6d., and Havre 24s. 6d.); also to Paris 26s., 
Guernsey and Jersey 22s. 

On Easter Monday a corridor express half-day excursion 
will leave Waterloo 11.30 a.m. for Weymouth, Swanage, &c., 
at return fare of 4s. 3d. A refreshment-car will run in the 
train. Other trips will be run to the seaside and riverside 
places. 

Programmes giving full particulars, obtainable at the 
Company’s London offices, stations, &c., or from Mr. Henry 
Holmes, superintendent of the line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN QUEENSLAND. 


Tue facts gleaned in regard to the subject go to show (according 
to a correspondent) that the past year has been one of the 
most prosperous yet recorded in the building trade, not only 
in Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, but in many of the 
other leading centres. The number of new buildings erected 
and in course of erection has never been greater. Every one 
of the leading architects at Brisbane who has been spoken to 
on the subject has said unhesitatingly that the year has 
been absolutely the best experienced. It was not alone 
dwelling-houses which were being built, but warehouses, stores, 
villas, butter factories, shops, and every other kind of premises 
were going up witha rush. In the country as well as the town 
the same thing was observable, and as a matter of fact the 
consensus of opinion appeared to be that in country towns and 
country districts more building was being done than had ever 
taken place before. It would be impossible to give a record 
of all the work and all the buildings which have been erected 
in the city during the past year, but as an instance it may be 
mentioned that one architect said that he had in one week in 
October last received commissions exceeding 60,0007. One 
matter which struck this gentleman very forcibly was that 
he could not get the same amount of competition for work 
offering. It was impossible, he said, to get the same number 
of tenders as had formerly been obtained. He had repeatedly 
offered private tenders for 1,500/. or 2,000/. to men and had 
them refused ; the men were all too busy to take them on. Two 
or three years ago the same men would have tumbled over each 
other to get them. So much can be said for the state of the 
building trade generally at the present time, and with regard 
to the future no diminution in the demand for new premises 
isexpected. According to a Brisbane contemporary the build- 
ing trade is ‘‘ flourishing like a green bay tree, and what is 
more, it will keep on flourishing for some time to come.”’ 
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ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
A MEETING of this Society was held on Tuesday evening, the 
15th inst., at the house of the Royal Society of Arts, Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson (President) in the chair, when a dis- 


cussion took place on ‘‘ Recent Developments in the Measure- 


ment of Light and Illumination.” 

The Presipent said he had been asked to open the dis- 
cussion by certain very brief remarks and the exhibition of 
some simple and rough pieces of apparatus. He would there- 
fore begin with the methods rather than the results of photo- 
metry ; the latter were to be considered at their next meeting. 
The whole art, so far as it was an art, rests on the shifting of 
something or other—varying the distances of two sources of 
light from a screen until there was equality of illumination 
on the two halves. The developments after that became a 
science and not an art. They had need too for standards in 
photometry. The candle which was the standard in Ger- 
many was a particularly little lamp. . The English candle was 
too unreliable and there were various others which failed. 
The best was the Harcourt Pentane lamp. One of the oldest 
ways for getting illumination for the purpose of photometry 
was Ritchie’s, another Rumford’s, and then there was 
Trotter’s. An extremely excellent photometer could be made 
with two blocks of paraffin wax placed face to face with a leaf 
of tinfoil interposed between the two. That was Joly’s photo- 
meter, and it was one of the simplest and one of the best. 
‘One of the worst was the Bunsen grease-spot. Then there was 
the Lummer-Brodhun prism photometer, and lastly the prin- 
ciple introduced by Rhode for judging the illumination 
of lights of different heights by the flicker of reflected light 
upon a divided screen ; when both halves were equally bright 
a standard could be formulated. 

Professor A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., &e., 
said the comparison of lights of different colours had been 
estimated in various ways. There was Sir William Abney’s 
plan, which gave good results by the rapid movement of red 
and blue lights at short intervals. Professor Harcourt went 
on to describe some official experiments he had made at the 
South Foreland some years ago on the amount of light given 
by different illuminants for use in lighthouses. 

Professor Fremrne referred to primary and secondary 
standards of light, and said that although an immense amount 
of labour had been spent in trying to obtain them, the light 
varied in a most marked degree in all standards. He adyo- 
cated a universal standard and urged that some of the re- 
sources and funds of our great national institutions should 
contribute towards experiments for solving the problems. 

Mr. A. P. Trorrer dealt with the question of experimental 
facilities at technical colleges and scientific institutions for 
the study of photometry. When he was preparing to write, 
he said, a series of articles some two years ago on the subject, 
he had not been engaged in photometry for about eighteen 
years, and so he visited establishments of three kinds to see 
what was being done in photometry. Engineering rooms, 
lamp manufacturers’ works, and the laboratories of technical 
colleges amazed him by their antiquated and limited material. 
The teaching of photometry he knew made two classes, the 
science and the art, and in the technica] colleges it fell between 
physics and engineering, and it was likely to lose its place if 
more care was not taken in photometrical instruction. In the 
laboratories which he had seen there was either apparatus 
twenty, thirty, or forty years out of date, or else they had the 
most expensive and highly accurate kind, and nothing between 
it and the old-fashioned, Physics as a branch of photometry 
was lamentably treated. He did not know of a single text- 
book in the English language in which the Bunsen photometer 
was a accurately. From the educational point of 
oe ene ened be divided into two sections, the elemen- 

y é € practical laboratory work, which was a fascinat- 
ing art, 
eit ee of the National Physical Laborat 
“tough the Pentane lamp had been criticised rather 
for the present it served well as a tem 
would take a very great deal of beating. 
to an accuracy of 0.1 per cent., 
compared very favourably with 
gestion had been made that Professor Violle’s should be fol- 
lowed up. It had been, he said, their intention at the 
National Laboratory to do so, but he felt the colour of the 
light would be a great difficulty to overcome. For a reli- 
able electric standard they must get it in terms with other 


ory, said 
severely, 
porary standard and 
They could reduce it 
and he thought therefore it 
other standards. The sug- 


lights. In experimenting on the colour it seemed to him that 


they were face to face with some physiological problem. For 
as one man will see a red light better than a blue, and another 
man a blue light better than a red, it was necessary that the 
colour should be based fundamentally on some form of 
average value. It was possible to attack the problem though 
a number of divisions might be the result, for in that way 
they could obtain a calibration. 

Professor Sampner dealt with No. 3 of the queries pre- 
pared for discussion at the meeting which was as follows = 
“What are the best modern methods of obtaining the polar 
curves of light distribution and of measuring the mean 
spherical candle-power of different sources, and what pos- 
sibilities are there of simplifying and improving such pro- 
cesses in the future? What are the best methods of deriving 
the mean spherical or mean hemispherical candle-power from 
such curves in the case of all illuminants?”’ The question, 
he said, seemed to divide itself into two parts. With refer- 
ence to arc and glow lamps the general law of distribution 


had been worked out, but practically it was a very difficult . 


matter to get a mean spherical candle-power. 
arc lamps it was altogether different. 
to deal with a distribution which varied in a very compli- 
cated way, and they were -also working with an illuminant 
which was not constant itself. Although elaborate methods 
had been devised for measuring the candle-power of arc lamps 
in different directions, the speaker ventured to think that 
many people had not worked out the problems because the 
experiments were of an extensive kind, and they found they 
were testing something which was not constant. 

Mr. Lrpmrty said they had heard descriptions of, and seen 
many and sundry photometers, but they still felt doubtful of 
their accuracy. He, for one, he said, was looking forward to 
the time when they could have some national standard of 
photometry, even as they were hopeful of obtaining an inter- 
national standard of light. All standards seemed confusing, 
and it was the same with the photometer. To his mind the 
best kind of photometer they could have was the flicker. 

Professor Morris said various photometers had been 
spoken about during the evening, and he wished to say that 
from his own experience, working with the grease spot photo- 
meter was as satisfactory as with many others. 
spot must be well made, perhaps they would need to make 


As regarded 


thirty or forty attempts at it to have a good one. Then he — 


believed it was best to work with an exceedingly small spot, 
and after removing the coating of grease to slightly heat the 
paper. 
had been dealt with for it was not easy to gauge the amount 
of light a globe would absorb. 

Mr. J. 8. Dow said the light which gave the brightest 
illumination was not necessarily the best as a standard. _ 

The PREstpEnt, in concluding the proceedings, said one 
point had come out as a result of the meeting, and it was 
that the subject was very much too vast for one evening’s dis- 
cussion or even for two. They had begun work on an enor- 
mous field, he would not Say it was unexplored, but it had not 
been worked out by any other society, and for that reason 
alone they found there was justification for such a sociéty as 
their own. Perhaps it was well that in their first year they 
should be dealing wholesale with such big problems, for in 


the next session they could get down to details, and perhaps 
after that to papers and lectures, 
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THE LE CHATELIER BOILING TEST OF CEMENT. 


Tur Concrete Institute held their eighth ordinary general 
meeting at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
S.W., on March 17, when Mr. D. B. Butler, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.C.S., read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Le Chatelier 
Boiling Test of Portland Cement.”’ 

The soundness of Portland cement—i.e., its freedom from 
expansion (‘‘invariabilité de volume’? or ‘* volumenbestan- 
digkeit,”’ to give its French and German equivalents respec- 
tively)—the author thought, was its most essential property, 
and should be always the first thing to be determined in esti- 
mating the constructive value of a sample. It was obvious 
that, notwithstanding other highly desirable qualities which 
a cement might possess, such as great strength or large sand- 
carrying capacity, if it was unsound, and contained certain 
elements which subsequently caused expansion, with, in ex- 
treme cases, disintegration and crumbling, it was not only of 
no use as a constructive material, but was at once converted 
into a destructive material. Although with the improved 
methods of manufacture obtaining of recent years these ex- 
treme cases of disintegration had become more and more 
rare, expansion of a more or less dangerous nature was not 
infrequently met with. 

The original test for soundness, the author explained, 
was based more or less on working conditions—7.e., pats or 
cakes of neat cement, plunged into cold water when set, or 
after twenty-four hours in air, and examined at intervals ; 
if at the end of a month they showed no signs of cracking or 
distortion, and adhered firmly to the glass plate on which they 
were made, the cement was considered satisfactory as regards 
soundness. This test laboured under the obvious disadvan- 
tage that twenty-eight days had to elapse before a definite 
opinion could be pronounced, and the cement finally accepted 
for use, a delay that was frequently impossible in practice, 


although it might be argued that the generally specified 


twenty-eight days’ tensile tests laboured under the same dis- 
advantage. 

To obviate this long delay several accelerated tests for 
“soundness have been evolved from time to time. About thirty 
years ago the late Henry Faija introduced a test for sound- 
ness, consisting in subjecting cement pats to seven hours in 
moist air of 110° Fahy. followed by seventeen hours in warm 
water of 120° Fahr., which enabled an opinion to be formed 
in twenty-four hours instead of having to wait twenty-eight 
days as formerly. 

The next accelerated test was that of M: Deval, brought 
out about ten years later; after twenty-four hours in air or 
under a damp cloth at ordinary testing-room temperature, 
and two days in water of 176° Fahr., the strength developed 
was supposed to be comparable with that of one day air 
+6 days in ordinary cold water; while after a further four 
days in hot water, 7.e., one day in air and six days in hot 
water, the strength developed was supposed to be comparable 
with one day air +27 days’ cold water. 


The Boiling Te ft. 

From the 176° Fahr. of the Deval test it was but a step to 
the boiling test now in vogue, and having regard to the 
difficulty of always maintaining an equable temperature of 
176° Fahr., the boiling test is certainly considerably sim- 
pler; the ordinary qualitative boiling test consisted of al- 
lowing a pat to set twenty-four hours in a damp box of 
60° Fahr., and then placing it in cold water, which was 
gradually raised to boiling and maintained at that tem- 
perature for six hours, after which treatment the pat should 
show no signs of warping or cracking; it was sometimes 
further specified that the edges of the pat should also break 
off with a sharp crisp ring, which was a very sure indication 
+hat it was free from cracks or flaws of any kind. 

The foregoing tests were all of a qualitative order, and 
depended more or less on the personal experience of the 
operator, as to whether the results obtained were seriously 
defective or not. 

Bauschinger Apparatus. 

The most accurate quantitative method of measuring ex- 
pansion or contraction, whether in air, cold water, or by 
the various accelerated tests, was the Bauschinger micro- 
meter calliper apparatus, in which the test. pieces consisted 
of prisms or square bars 100 mm. long and 22 mm. by 22 mm. 
cross-section ; the delicacy of the instrument was such that 
variations in the length of the bar to within 3§, mm., or 
0.005 per cent. could be determined with certainty. It, how- 
ever, required very careful expert handling, and was some- 
what expensive, the equipment including moulds, costing 
about 12!. 


The Le Chatelier Test. 

The only other quantitative method of note for deter- 
mining expansion was that devised by M. Le Chatelier, 
which was adopted by the British Standards Committee in 
1904 as the standard method of determining the soundness 
of cement. The description and method of working, taken 
from the revised British Standard Specification of 1907, was 
as follows :— 

‘The cement shall be tested by the Le Chatelier method. 
and shall in no case show a greater expansion than ten 
millimetres after twenty-four hours’ aeration and five milli- 
metres after seven days’ aeration. 

‘“The apparatus for conducting the Le Chatelier test con- 
sists of a small split cylinder of spring brass or other suitable 
metal of 0.5 millimetre (0.0197 inch) in thickness, forming a 
mould thirty millimetres (1;% inches) internal diameter and 
thirty millimetres high. On either side of the split are at- 
tached two indicators with pointed ends, the distance from 
these ends to the centre of the cylinder being 165 millimetres 
(64 inches). 

‘In conducting the test, the mould is to be placed upon 
a small piece of glass and filled with cement gauged in the 
usual way, care being taken to keep the edges of the mould 
gently together while this operation is being performed. 
The mould is then to be covered with another glass plate, a 
small weight is to be placed on this, and the mould is then 
to be immediately placed in water at a temperature of 58° to 
64° Fahr., and left there for twenty-four hours. 

‘The distance separating the indicator points is then to 
be measured, and the mould placed in cold water, which is to 
be brought to boiling-point in fifteen to thirty minutes, and 
kept boiling for six hours. After cooling, the distance between 
the points is again to be measured ; the difference between the 
two measurements represents the expansion of the cement, 
which must not exceed the limits laid down in this specifica- 
tion.”’ 

It certainly had this advantage over the Bauschinger 
apparatus, that it was cheap and simple, and involved no 
costly apparatus, but whether it was equally accurate was 
quite open to discussion. In the course of ordinary profes- 
sional testing work, the author stated he had had to carry out 
many thousands of tests for soundness by the Le Chatelier 
method, and the conflicting results he had sometimes obtained 
had led him to the conclusion that where the condemnation 
of a cement for unsoundness was concerned, the results given 
by the Le Chatelier test should not be too rigidly interpreted. 

The author then quoted series of experiments to show the 
variable results which might be obtained by different opera- 
tors, and even by the same operator working under exactly the 
same conditions. 

In order to ascertain if differences in the elasticity of the 
moulds were in any way responsible for the variable results 
obtained, the author devised a special apparatus. The varia- 
tion given by different moulds was considerable. However, 
the results did not definitely point to differences in the elas- 
ticity of the mould as being responsible for the variable results 
obtained, since No. 10, which was an extremely weak mould, 
gave the least expansion in two cases out of three. 

It was thought possible that the position of the test pieces 
in the boiling bath, whether in the centre or round the outside, 
might have had something to do with the variations found, 
and tests were therefore made to ascertain if this were so, but 
the results suggested that this was not the case. Nor did varia- 
tions in time of cooling after boiling appear to affect the result 
in any way. 

Differences due to Aeration. 

Another curious feature about the Le Chateler test was 
that instances were very frequently met with in which the 
expansion was considerably greater after six days’ aeration 
of the sample than when first received, or after only twenty- 
four hours’ aeration. From the point of view of a test for 
soundness this was an obvious absurdity, since it was a well 
known and thoroughly acknowledged fact that. cement 
improved with aeration as regards soundness ; if therefore 
yery strongly suggested that the increased expansion of such 
samples upon boiling was due to causes altogether outside the 
question of soundness as it was generally understood, i.e., the 
presence of disruptive agencies within the cement itself, which 
would eventually cause expansior under ordinary working 
conditions. 


Less Expansion on Boiling than in Cold Water. 


In a paper read before the Concrete Institute in May last 
on the setting properties, &c., of Portland cement, Mr. 
H. K. G. Bamber referred at considerable length to the Le 
Chatelier boiling test and raised one or two interesting points. 
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He first of all drew attention to the fact that the expansion 
of the specimen during the preliminary twenty-four hours’ 
immersion in cold water was altogether ignored, only the sub- 
sequent expansion during boiling being taken into account, 
and pointed out that instances frequently occurred in which 
the expansion in cold water was considerable, whereas that 
resulting on boiling was negligible. The author of the present 
. paper said he could fully bear out that statement, for it was 
the custom in his testing-room to record in every case the 
expansion caused by previous immersion in cold water, as 
well as after boiling, and in many cases, more especially with 
slow-setting cement, the expansion in cold water was very 
much more serious than that due to boiling. 

Surely it was more important to record the expansion 
under actual working conditions in cold water than that pro- 
duced by boiling, for whatever the value of boiling as an 
accelerated test for soundness, cement was rarely, if ever, sub- 
jected to boiling water in practice. 

Mr. Bamber also referred to the somewhat arbitrary con- 
dition of only allowing the cement twenty-four hours to 
harden under water, before being subjected to the boiling 
water, and suggested that failure was frequently due to the 
cement, more especially the slowly hardening varieties, not 
having had time to sufficiently harden in that brief period to 
withstand boiling water. 

Referring once more to Mr. Bamber’s paper, he gave as 
one reason of cement sometimes failing to pass the Le Chatelier 
test, the inability of the coarse particles, or unpulverised 
clinker, to withstand boiling water without expansion, and 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘it has yet to be proved”’ that 
because such unpulverised material caused expansion when 
submitted to boiling water, that it would also cause expansion 
under ordinary working conditions in cold water. With this 
the author agreed, and quoted experiments which showed that 
there was something in the contention. 

The experiments embodied in the paper, taken as a whole, 
appeared, the author suggested, to justify his remark at the 
commencement, that where the condemnation of a cement for 
unsoundness was concerned, the results given by the Le 
Chatelier boiling test should not be too rigidly interpreted, 
Apart from the mass of anomalies and conflicting results con- 
tinually met with, it was quite an open question whether a 
cement should be condemned as unsound because it would not 
withstand boiling water twenty-four hours after gauging, 
whether that twenty-four hours’ preliminary hardening was 
in cold water or in air. 

Whatever excellent reasons there might be for or against 
accelerated tests, the author could vouch from personal experl- 
ence for the fact that considerably less than twenty years ago 
not 10 per cent. of the Portland cement manufactured in 
England or elsewhere would withstand boiling water under 
the foregoing conditions; the obvious inference, therefore, 
was that if such was a true test for soundness, 90 per cent. 
of the cement used twenty years ago was unsound. This, in 
view of the hundreds of thousands of tons then used for 
important engineering work throughout the world, was rather 
a startling proposition ; and having regard to the excellent 
condition of such work at the present time, was one that could 
scarcely be seriously maintained. 

Mr. Berrram Biovunt in opening the discussion from the 
chair, remarked that the paper was admirable for its contents, 
for the labour involved, and for its perfect lucidity and impar- 
tiality. But at the same time he thought the author had sup- 
posed that because certain nations had failed to prepare the 
same admirable qualities of cement as were to be obtained in 
this country therefore we should all set back the hands of the 
clock and revert to discarded methods of testing. With this 
he thoroughly disagreed. 

Mr. H. K. G. Bamper believed that Mr. Butler had ren- 
dered a conspicuous service not only to the engineering pro- 
fession, but also to the cement trade in raising any question 
which would tend to elucidate this difficult subject. Mr. 
Butler had dealt with his subject from a comparative point 
of view in as much as he described various tests for the sound- 
ness of cement. The Faija test had fallen somewhat out of 
use by reason of the fact that the manufacturers knew that 
if any slab failed to pass that test it must be very bad indeed. 
Mr. Bamber stated that he himself looked upon the Deval test 
as one of the most important, and if any cement for which he 
was responsible could pass that test he knew he had no cause 
for sleepless nights. This test was the most satisfactory from 
the manufacturers’ point of view. The Le Chatelier test had 
been correctly described as a cheap and simple one. It was 
also true that the results obtained by it should not be too 
rigidly interpreted ; in practice experts did not draw a very 
hard and fast line in the matter. M. Le Chatelier had since 
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suggested that the test should be modified so as to cover the 
expansion of the specimen during the preliminary twenty- 


four hours’ immersion in cold water, instead of only the sub- 


sequent expansion during boiling being taken into account. 
Mr. Bamber believed the point should be dealt with as he was 
firmly of opinion that a cement which expands considerably in 
cold water 1s much more dangerous than one which only 
expands in hot water. As to the severity of the test there could 
be no doubt that the engineering profession would at any 
rate come to the conclusion that it was preferable to have a 


test that was unnecessarily severe than one which was not- 


strict enough. It would be most regrettable if they fell back 
on tests common twenty years ago. 

Mr. Cooprr thought that the paper was built up on a false 
foundation. The Le Chatelier test was by no means invari- 
ably to be relied on, and if a sample of cement failed to comply 
with it there was no reason for concluding in consequence that 
it was unsound. One objection to it was that no matter 
whether the cement was slow or quick setting it was boiled for 
an arbitrary period. It was largely admitted that cement 
which is spread out and aerated is improved thereby in sound- 
ness. 
not infrequently gets worse after aeration—at least it does 
if judged by the test in question. 

Mr. Gorpon Nico1, engineer to the Aberdeen Harbour 
Board, said that the paper dealt with a subject of the utmost 
importance to the engineering profession, because if there was 
one quality in cement that was essential to an engineer it was 
that of soundness. Aberdeen, where he came from, enjoyed 
perhaps a rather unhappy reputation for failures in cement ; 
but these perhaps were due to other characteristics than to any 
unsoundness in the material employed. To the engineer some 
form of test for soundness was a sine qua non; he has to 
anchor his faith to it once he has received an assurance that it 
has been passed after testing. Mr. Nicol said that for the 
past sixteen years he had carried out the boiling test very 
rigidly, indeed rather more severely than most people, and 
his impression was that in a comparatively short period a. 
faulty cement may escape detection, whereas in a longer period 
it would be detected. It might be argued that the test was a 
too severe one; but none the less manufacturers are able to 
undergo it. Until engineers had discovered a more reliable 
one, they would like to be assured by the method now adopted 
that the cement was sound. He had used the Le Chatelier test 
for some time so as to comply with the requirements of the 
British Standard Specification of 1907, but it was on the 
longer period that he determined whether the cement was suit- 
able or otherwise. A severe test for soundness was that of 
breaking the briquettes after boiling and comparing them 
with samples that had not been boiled. The accelerated test is 
one that should be used not only to show the acceleration of 
defects but also the acceleration of strength. Mr. Nicol con- 
cluded by saying that until they got a test that would satisfy 
the user of cement as to its soundness they would have to 
adhere to the boiling test. ; 

Mr. C. H. Warson said his own recent experience com- 
bined with some of the figures which Mr. Butler had given 
in his paper would almost tend to shake one’s confidence in the 
test ; but such vagaries and eccentricities were quite capable 
of explanation. After having conducted these tests day after 
day, and seen so many results, he had come to the conclusion 
that they were not all to be taken dogmatically. The Le 
Chatelier test was not so emphatic that one could pass or reject 
cement on the showing of that alone. The results varied from 
many assignable causes. The Le Chatelier test, moreover, 


required to be carefully handled ; in the hands of experts it. 


was good enough, but when conducted by amateurs it produced 
extraordinary results. It was not one upon which cement 
should be accepted or rejected unless taken in conjunction 
with the British Standard Specification. 

Mr. Lawrencr Gapp and Mr, Prarsrer haying also 
spoken, 

Mr. D. B. Burier replied. He said that he was by no 
means averse to progress; what he wanted was a test for 
soundness which would detect unsoundness.. A test which con- 
demned both sound and unsoundness indiscriminately could 
not be a good test. The Faija test was such that if the cement 
did not show expansion under it, it would not show expansion 
under any test. One of the speakers had urged that the boil- 
ing should continue for forty-eight hours ; his own experience 
was that if the cement does not show expansion in six hours 
it would not show any at all. 


PRELIMINARY preparations for the erection of tinplate: 
works of eight mills by Messrs. Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd.,. 
at Llanelly, are now well in hand. 


But experience showed at the same time that cement- 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on U'hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BiIRKENHEAD.—The Guardians invite architects residing 
within the limits of the Birkenhead Union to submit designs 
for a Children’s Receiving Home. Premiums will be 
awarded for the three first designs. Mr. J. Carter, clerk, 
Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 


Inptanp.—April 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects in Ireland to submit plans and specifications for 
the building of new County Offices at Navan. Apply to 
Mr. H. J. Cullen, Meath County Council Offices, Navan. 

LiverpooLt.—The Corporation invite designs from archi- 
tects practising in Liverpool for a branch library estimated to 
cost not more than 7,000. Mr. W. E. Willink, F.R.I.B.A., 
will act as assessor. Apply to Mr. E. R. Pickmere, town clerk, 
Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 100/., 507., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. G 


Watsatt.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to aécommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 


Tue consumption of electricity in Copenhagen is increasing 
at a very rapid rate, and a large alternating-current central 
station is to be built, as well as extensions to already existing 
stations. It is proposed that the new station shall have a 
capacity of 180,000 horse-power. At first, however, the plan 
only comprises the installation of three turbo-dynamos of 
7,500 horse-power capacity each. The cost is calculated at 
about 340,000. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel. : 5878 Gerrard. 
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W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: “‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. é 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asucorr.—April 11.—For erection of a Council, school at 
Ashcott, near Bridgwater. Messrs. Cottam & Samson, archi- 
tects, Bridgwater. FS ye 

BrrminecHuam.—April 5.—For alterations to Birmingham 
head post-office. H.M. Office of Works, Birmingham. 

BrrmincHam.—April 20.—For the. erection of, a fire 
station in Moseley Road, Highgate. Send 21, 2s. deposit to 
the City Treasurer, Council House, Birmingham. Apply by 
April 8 to Messrs. Mansell & Mansell, 47 Temple, Row, Bir- 
mingham. 

Boorte (Lancs).—April 15.—For erection and completion 
of a public elementary Council school, in the south-east 
district of Bootle. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. Henry Farmer, 
town clerk, Bootle. 

Braprorp.—For the whole or part of the works required in 
the alterations and additions to premises, Market Street and 
Booth Street, for the Bradford District Bank, Ltd. (second 
contract). Forward names, together with a deposit of 11. 1s. 
to Messrs. Carby Hall & Dalby, architects, Prudential Build- 
ings, Park Row, Leeds. 

Braprorp.—April 5.—For the mason, joiner, slater, plas- 
terer, plumber, and ironfounder trades required in altera- 
tions and additions to Paddock dyeworks, Pasture Lane, 
Clayton. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, Old Bank Chambers, 
Great Horton, Bradford. 

Brisrou.—April 5.—For erection of extensions to a cold 
storage warehouse in Jervis Street, Barton Hill. Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., Star Life Buildings, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 

Buern.—April 3.—For. erection of concrete chapel . at 
Bugle, Cornwall. Rev. J. T. Morris, Sunny Bank, Mount 
Charles, St. Austell. 

Cuester.—April 7.—For the erection of the grand stand 
on the Pageant Ground at Eaton, Chester. Messrs. John H. 
Davies .& Sons, honorary architects, 14 Newgate Street, 
Chester. 

Cocxrermoutrn.—April 6.—For the various works required 
in erection of a house in Victoria Road. Messrs. W. G. Scott 
& Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 

Copnor.—April 11.—For erection of Council school, 
Codnor, Derbyshire, to accommodate 120 infants. Deposit 
il. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A, architect to the 
committee, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Cove.—April 25.—For erection of a Council school for 140 
children at Cove, near Farnborough. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Coventry.—April 8.—For erection of proposed building, 
Hill Top, Coventry, for the Trrumph Cycle Co., Ltd.. Mr. 
Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

Duruam.—April 12.—For new Council schools at Middle- 
ton St. George, Hartburn, and Whitton. Mr. W. Rush- 
worth, Shire Hall, Durham. For alterations and improve- 
ments at Usworth Colliery, Littletown, and Consett cookery 
centre. Mr. F. E. Coats, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Errru.—April 18.—For erection of two additional wards 
and other extensions to the Erith Sanatorium, Little Heath, 
Belvedere. Deposit 21. 2s. Myr. Harold Hind, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Erith, Kent. 

Farnsorougu.—April 9.—For the completion of the 
superstructure of the extension to workshops at the Army 
balloon factory, South Farnborough, in the Aldershot Com- 
mand. Plans, specification, and conditions of contract may 
be inspected at the office of the Director of Barrack Construc- 
tion, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., on April 6, 7, and 8. 
Deposit 10s. Apply by April 9 to the Director of Barrack Con- 
struction. 

FratHEeRsTone (Yorks).—April 5.—For the several works 
in connection with alterations, folding screens and extending 
urinal at the Featherstone Provided school (boys), viz., 
builder, joiner, and plumber. Mr. Charles Harris, Education 
Offices, Knottingley. 

Hatrrax.—April 4.—For additions to Ashfield, Burn- 
ley Road. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post 
Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Hazet Grove.—April 19.— For erection of a public elemen- 
tary Council school in Chapel Street, Hazel Grove, near 


Stockport, to accommodate 800 children, with housewifery, — 


laundry, and cookery centres and caretaker’s quarters. De- 
posit 2/. 2s. Mr. C. T. Adshead, architect, Leinster Cham- 
bers, 4 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 

Herne Bay.—April 13.—For the construction of a pier 
pavilion on the new pier extension. Mr. Perey J. Waldram, 
F.S.I., and Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glanfield, architects, 
12)Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. «Send: 1. 1s. 


’ 


- caretaker’s cottage in Twickenham Road, Isleworth. 
Alig Meee 


deposit by April 2 to Mr. Joseph” Jubb, clerk, Town Hall, 
Herne Bay. ° 

Herrrorp.—April 2.—-For laying a new wood floor in the 
dining hall at the workhouse. The Master at the Workhouse, 
Hertford. | 

Heywoop.—-April 16.-—For erection of an addition to the 
Heywood Technical School for a picture gallery and museum. 
Deposit 27. Borough engineer, Mr. J. Ainsworth Settle, 
A.M.I.C,E., Municipal Buildings, Heywood, Lancs. 

Heywoop.—Apri! 16,——For erection of an extension to the 
Heywood Technical School for day secondary school and other 
requirements. Deposit 3/. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Hvuu.—-For erection of a detached villa residence in New- 
land Park. Deposit 21. 2s. © Send names to Messrs. - 
Wellsted, Dosser & Wellsted, Waterloo Chambers, Hull. 

Inevanp.—April 16.—For the erection’ of a school at 
Philipstown, King’s County. Rey. J. Bergin, P.P., the 
manager, Philipstown. ; 

IstewortH.—April 9.—For erection of new schools and 
Deposit 
Mr. J. G. Carey, architect and surveyor, Council’ 
House, Hounslow. 

Leytonsronr.—April 29.—For erection of a county high’ 


_ school for 300 girls, to be erected at Forest Road, Leytonstone, 


Essex. Deposit 5/1. Send names by April 11. Mr: W. 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 


' Street, London, E.C. 


Lrncotn.—April 11.—For the construction of a brick and 
stone tower, 108 feet high to T.W.L., to support a s»herical 
bottomed steel tank, containing over 300,000 gallons of water, 
and subsidiary works at Westgate, Lincoln, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit 51. 5s.. with the City Accountant. Mr. Neil 
McK. Barron, waterworks engineer, Lincoln. 

Lonpon.—April 4.—-For the construction of a new quay 
wall at the Council’s Department, Peckham Park Road, Old 
Kent Road, S.E. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Camberwell, S.E. 

Lonpon.—April 5.—For the filling in to sides of corridor 


and covered way to temporary classrooms, Lordship Lane 
‘school, for the Wood Green Urban District Council. 


Deposit 
1l. 1s. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, N. 

Lonpon.—April 7.—For the reconstruction of part of 
drainage and alterations to and addition of new w.c.’s on 
the women’s side of Newington Workhouse, Westmoreland 
Road, Walworth, S.E. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. A. W. Tribe, 
architect, 120 Clapham Road, 8.W. 

Lower Sanpuurst.—April 16.—For the enlargement of 
the Council school at Lower Sandhurst, Berks., by three 
class-rooms. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names by April 2 to the 
Secretary to the Berkshire Education Committee, Market 
Place, Reading. 

Narrerton.—April 7.—For erection of six cottages, at 
Nafferton, Yorks. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 
91 Middle Street South, Driffield. 

Nuneaton.—April 8.-—-For erection of additional build- 
ings at the Electricity Works, Coton Road. Mr. 8. Cameron 
Gibson, borough electrical engineer. 

PrymoursH.—April 2.—For alterations to the Golden 
Lion, Old Town Street, Plymouth. Mr. F. A. Clark, archi- 
tect, 83 Old Town Street, Plymouth. 

Porrsmoutu.—April 5.—For repairs to the roof, ceilings, 
and decorations of the Masonic Hall, Highbury Street. 
Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, 
Portsmouth. 

Risrnow.—April 7.—For the several works required im 
erection of office, laboratory, storehouse, and smith’s shop at 
Risehow, Maryport. Mr. John Henney, architect and sur- 
veyor, 29 Senhouse Street, Maryport. 

Scorranp.—April 4.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, and painter and glazier works of semi- 
detached cottages to be erected in Lanstown. Mr. William 
Hendry, architect, Buckie. 

Scortanp.—April 4.— For the carpenter, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, and painter and glazier works of new 
laundry and cookery rooms at Inverurie, for the’ Inverurie 
School Board. Mr. George Gray, architect, Inverurie. 

Scortanp.—April 4.—For alterations at Hamilton Post 
Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and. Public 
Buildings. The Post Office, Hamilton, and H.M. Office of 
Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scorranp.—April 6.—For the front mason, back mason, 
joiner, shop-fitter, _ plumber, plasterer, asphalte, iron, 
glazier, and painter works and alterations on and additions tc 
business premises, High Street, € ‘owdenbeath, for the Cowden- 
beath Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. William Birrell, arvhi- ~ 
tect and surveyor, 214 High Street, Kirkealdy,. ) ots 
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SHEFFIELD.—April 2.—For work to be done in erection of 
school buildings, &c., Psalter Lane, Sheffield, for the com- 
mittee of the Boys’ Charity School. Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton 
& Teather, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

Sxrpton.—April 6.—For the pulling down of a stone 
chimney, 135 feet high, together with other buildings, and 
also for erection of a new turbine house on the site at Belle 
Vue Mills. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

Smatrey.—April 5.—For erection of infant school for 
ninety children, for the Governors of Richardson’s School 
Foundation. Mr. H. H. Dix, Clerk to the Governors, 
Smalley, Derby. 

Sommrser.—April 12.—For taking down and rebuilding 
retaining walls and general repairs at the following bridges, 
for the Somerset County Council :—(a) Nettle Bridge, at Oak- 
hill, on the main road from Shepton Mallet to Bath ; (b) Hast 
Chelwood bridge and West Chelwood bridge, on the main road 
from Bath to Weston-super-Mare, near Pensford, Bristol. 
Mr. H. T. Chapman, county surveyor, Bath. 

SourHampron.—April 5.—For the erection of a four-cell 
refuse destructor and Lancashire boiler, and the construction 
of foundations and other works incidental thereto. Deposit 
ll. 1s. The Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, South- 
ampton. 

SourHampron.—April 8.—For erection of certain build- 
ings at the platform, Southampton, and other works apper- 
taining thereto, for the Harbour Board. Mr. E. Cooper 
Poole, A.M.I.C.E., engineer to the Board, Town Quay, 
Southampton. : ; 

SourH ReEppIsH, NEAR Srockport.—April 5.—For erec- 
tion of new branch premises at South Reddish, for the Stock- 


port Industrial and Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. - 


The Architect’s Department, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., Balloon Street, Manchester. 

Sprrancate (Lincs. ).—April 12.—For pulling down and 
rebuilding cells with court-room at Spitalgate Police Station, 
Lincs. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Jesse Clare, county architect, 
Sleaford. 

THE Lizarp, Cornwati.—For the erection of a residence 
for Commander Alfred J. Coad, R.N.R. Mr. Edwin 
Turner, architect, Llewelyn Chambers, Llandudno. 

Wates.—April 4.—For erection of stores at Abercarn 
(Mon.), for the Abercarn Urban District Council. Mr. J. 
Williams, engineer and surveyor, the Council Offices, Aber-. 
carn. 

Wates.—April 4.—For repairs and painting work to 
Christ Church, Abergavenny. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Abergavenny. 

Watxs.—April 5.—For the erection of an infants’ school, 
with offices, &c., at Clarence Street, Mountain Ash. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. W. H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, Moun- 
tain Ash. 

Wates.—April 5.—For erection of head teacher’s rooms 
at Abercanaid School, for the Merthyr Tydfil education com- 
mittee. The Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watzs.—April 7.—For the extension of the Victoria 
warehouse, Victoria Wharf, North Dock Basin, Swansea, for 
a distance of 57 feet, with four floors, and erecting two ad- 
ditional floors on the old building. Mr. -A. O. Schenk, 
M.Inst.C.E., Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

Watus.—April 7.—For erection of four houses in Avon 
Road, near Lower Level station, Blaenavon. Mr. Baary. 
Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

Wates.—-April 12.—For the erection of new station build- 
ings, goods shed, &c., at Gilfach, Glamorganshire. The 
Great Western Railway Engineer, Newport Station, Newport. 

Watxs.—April 21.—For new mixed and infants’ school 
(346 places) and cookery kitchen at Builth Wells, Brecon- 
shire. Mr, Charles W. Best, M.1.C.E., surveyor to the 
Breconshire Education Committee, County Hall, Brecon. 

Watney.—For erection of shops and warehouses in Hogue 
Street, Walney, Barrow-in-Furness, for the Barrow Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. 
Street, Barrow. 

WattHam.—April 5.—For the execution of alterations 
and repairs at the Waltham Council school, Kent. Mr. 
C. J. Wanley Croft, correspondent, Bridge, Canterbury. 

Wrexuam.—aApril 8.—For carrying out works at the Vic- 
toria school conveniences. Borough Engineer’s Office, Wil- 
low Road. 

Wrexnam.—April 12.—For erection of a telephone ex- 
change at Wrexham, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Deposit 1l. 1s. H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W. 

Yorx.—April 4.—For certain alterations and additions 
to De Grey House, St. Leonards. Mr, F. W. Spurr, city 
engineer, Guildhall, York. 


Mr. KE. M. Young, architect, 90 Duke ° 


Yorxs.—April 11.—For the following works, for the 
education committee of the East Riding of Yorkshire, viz. :— 
(a) Erection of a teacher’s house, and alterations to school 
at South Duffield ; (b) for alterations and additions to the 
Council school at Pocklington ; (c) for alterations and addi- 
tions to the Council school at Withernwick. The Building 
Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. nN 

Yor«iey.—For erection of a cookery and handicraft 
centre at Yorkley, near Whitecroft. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. R. S.. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, 
Gloucester, : r. 


TENDERS. ‘ 


ALTHORPE AND KEADBY. 


For additions to Althorpe and Keadby Council school, Lines. 
Messrs. Scorrr & GAMBZE, architects, Lincoln. 


Thompson £1,183 0 6 
Elmes 1,168 10. 3 
Scarborough 1,144 11 0 
Wright & Son 1,137 0 0 
Waite : ‘ 1,114 010 
Hollingsworth Bros. 1,076 10 10° 
Stacey Henne 1,072 10 6 
Moody Bros. 1,060 16 0’ 
Pumfrey ; ; : : : 1,060 0 0 
Treansy, Althorpe, Doncaster (accepted) 1,057 10° 0 


BRIGHTON. 


For eight double tenement houses, Tillstone Street, for the, 
Borough Council. - 


J.& W. Simmonds . °.  .. | eoaieaeean ee 
Cook & Sons : a : 3,775 0. 0 
Hudson & Weeks D,(o0 O° 
Read . : : ; ‘ : 3,478 0 0 
MecMut1an, Brighton (accepted) 3,459 0 0 


BROADSTAIRS. 


For erection of a new home of rest in Stone Road, Broad- 
stairs, Kent. 


Holbourn £1,250 0 O 
Miriams 1,240 0 0 
Goodburn 1,200 0 0 
Philpott 1,197 10 0 
May . ; 1,182 0 0 
Denne & Sor 1,160 0.0 
Martin : F : 15125-7004) D 
Wurtr, Ramsgate (accepted) 1,028 0 0 


DOVER. 


For the erection of a Wesleyan school hall at St. Martin’s 
Hill. 


Wise £2,966. 020 
Parsons E 2,886 19 6 
Wallis & Sons 2,793° 0.0 
Denne & Sons 2,755 0 0 
Austen & Lewis 2,613 0 0 
West Bros. 2,557 - 02-0 
Lewis & Sons , . : 2 ) 2,544 0 0 
Blay 6 ; : L ; i 2,544 0 0 
Haywarp & Paramour (accepted) 2,526 0 0 


EALING. 
For the erection of new school buildings in connection with 
Haven Baptist Church, Ealing, W. Messrs. GEORGE 


Asusy Lran & Son, architects and surveyors, 491 Oxford 
Street, W. 


Estimate Estimate Deduc: 
A. 4 tion. 
Myring & Son. £2,450 0 £1,200 £30 
Ansell. , 2,340 0 1,180; +40 
Frost & Co. 2,167 15 1,064, . 
Bollom 2,133 0 1,076 29 
Thorn ‘ ‘ BAL 22 1,205 75 
Dickens. (accepted)* *2,070 0 1,030 32 
FINCHLEY. . 


For re-decoration of the F inchley County School, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. CROTHALL, archi- 
tect to the Education Committee. 


Ibbetson : £397 14 46 
E. E. & A. Tee ; 524 10 0 
Hall & Son . : TARO 524 0 0 
BatcuEtor & Sons (accepted) 298 0 0 
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HARTSHILL. 
For alterations and additions to the laundry block at the 
N. 8. Infirmary. 
tects, Hanley. 


Colley & Lindop . £3,850 0 0 
Grant & Sons 3,.(20,..05 0 
Cornes & Son Siete (0) 
Poole . 3,499 0 0 
Yoxall 3,445 0 0 
Heath . : 5 ; : 3,329 0 0 
Gopwin, Hanley (accepted) 5,280 0 0 
Wilton, Junr. ‘ yl OL) Sa 8) 

OHLAO Oe 


Meiklejohn & Son 


HOMERTON. 

For cleaning, painting, and repairing work at the Eastern 
Fever Hospital, Homerton Grove, E., for the Metropoli- 
tan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Harcn, engineer-in- 


chief. 

Sage & Co. . £2,140 15 1 
Reason 1,997 0 0 
Carr 1,980 0 0 
Johnston 134 Ome Open 

_ F.& G. Foster 17938 00 
Woollaston Bros. 1,640 0 0 
McCarthy 1,539 0 O 
Nightingale 1,526 0 90 
Barrett & Power . ie Ora Ome O 
Fenn . : : 1,469 10 7 
Woollaston & Co. 1,450— 0:5 0 
Kazak: 1,680 0 0 
Hussey Porte0r 0 

_ Squire ‘ 1,369 4 1 
» Vigor & Co. . 12802700 
Inns: . : ‘ i : 3 : : 1 24Geon LO 
Oram & Son, Waltham Abbey (accepted) . E19V16 9 


IRELAND. 
__ For supplying and erecting a skating rink at Bundoran, co. 


Donegal. Mr. F. G. TowNnsmnp, engineer, Bally- 

shannon, co. Donegal. 

. Rink, 110 feet by 40 feet. 
Cooper, Penn & Thorp 5 eta sletey 0 
Braby & Co., Ltd. . 780 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. . 764 0 
Rowell & Co. . ’ kone. 0 
Woodhouse & Co. . 697 12 
McManis 685 0 
Hallwood & Co. 680 0 
Speirs & Co. 655 0 
Main . ; ; 627 0 
Ginger, Lee, & Co. 624 0 
Cross & Cross 621 0 
Wynne . 620 0 
Harbrow 600 0 
Smith & Co. . 589 10 
Harrison & Co. HOMO 
Hawkins ; ; : . : : 520 0 
Nichols & Reynolds, Ltd. (concrete and ex- 

clusive of floor) . f 486 0 0 
Jones : A : : : ‘ AS Oe Omne 

Rink, 110 feet by 50 feet. 
Harrison & Co. 4 : ; 692 0 O 
Jones. : : : : : ; : (efaf0), x0) 1 
Hawkins, 28 New Bridge Street, London, - 
550 0: 0 


E.C. (accepted) 
LONDON. 


For the provision of two temporary schools, one at Rus- 
sell Road for 300 boys, and the other at Frederick Road 
for 360 girls, for the West Ham Borough Council. 

Frederick Road. . 


Humphreys £1,367. 09 
Harrison & Co. 1,287 .0~ 0 
Croggon & Co. 1.250) 070 
Smith & Co. 121 Om One 0 
Harbrow . : : ; 1,194 0 0 
Banbury, Croydon (recommended) 1122.20; 50 
Russell Road. 
Humphreys 1,197 0 0 
Harrison & Co. 1,095 0 0 
Smith & Co. L027 *oa0 
Harbrow, -°. ; ‘ 1,053 0 0 
Banbury (recommended) LOIS. 0 0 


Messrs. R. ScrtveENneR & Sons, archi- | 


Ore S OO CO OsO OW lor "are 


ROWBARTON. 

For erecting six houses in Leslie Avenue, for Taunton. Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. SpraNKLING & PRIcE, 
architects, Taunton. 


Rendell £1,770; 0 0 
Lowe & Son 1,620.0 0 
Rabjohns 1,475 0 9 
Manning & Son . 1,425 0 0 
Smith : ’ A F, , 1,419 0 0 
Mappock, Wood Street (accepted) 1,345 0 0 


SOUTHALL. 


For re-decoration of the Southall County School, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. Croruatn, archi- 
tect to the Education Committee. 


A. & B. Hanson paetsian 10). x0) 
Platford & Son 383 13 0 
Jamieson Oto Cin O 
Brown & Son : 349 10 O 
PLAIsTOWE (accepted) °. '335 0 O 


For new élementary school, for the M iddlesex County Council. 
Mr. H. G. Croruatt, architect to the Education Com- 
mittee. 


Tennant & Co. . £15,'722,.-.0, 70 
Rice & Son VO 2OueO 50) 
Kearley 13,660 0 0 
Neal . 13,050 0 O 
Bollom d BRA AS I Bo 8) 
Lawrence & Son Oe 20h OO) 
Fairhead & Son 12,537 -0 0 
Fassnidge & Son 12,525 0.0 
Try & Hancock 12,493 0 0 
Knight & Son . 12,484 0 0 
Lawrance & Son 12,446 0 O 
Dickens ; 12,390 0 0 
A. & B. Hanson WAR VAS. > 0) 
Lacey . ; 11,899 0 0 
Mattock Bros. . : : : ; ie 820.000 
Treasure & Son, Ltd. (recommended) 11,475 0 0 
TEDDINGTON. 

For re-decoration of the Stanley Road Council School, for the 
Middlesex’ County Council. Mr. H. G. CRorHaLt, 
architect to the Education Committee. 

Thomas . £464 .0 0 
Collinson : 445. \) 

Harding & Son. ; 385 0 0 
Rice & Son (accepted) . 338 0 O 


TONBRIDGE (KENT). 


For the erection of a swimming bath on the Waterfields. 


Martin & Co. £804 0 0 
Roots : : : 792 13 O 
Meapes (accepted) 608 17 3 


UXBRIDGE. 


For re-decoration of the Uxbridge County School, for the 


Middlesex County’ Council. Mr. H. G. CRorHatt, 
architect to the Education Committee. 
Portsmouth 248 10 O 
Fassnidge & Son . ‘ 4 240 0 U 
Try & Hancock (accepted) . 197 5 0 


WALES. 5 : 

For carrying out the following works, for the Barry Local 
Education. Authority :—(1) Alterations and additions to 
Holton Road infants’ school, Barry ; (2) plumbing work 

in connection with such alterations and additions. Mr. 

CG. A. BrrKENHEAD, architect, 102 St. Mary Street, Car- 
diff, and St. Nicholas Road, Barry. 

Alterations. 


W..H. Evans ‘£1,875 0: 0 
Davies & Sons 1,750 -0..0 
Fisher : 1,584 15 0 
Gibby & Cleak  . 1,571 15:0 
Davis & Howell . 1,565,-0 _0 
Lloyd & Tape 1,561 8 5 
Vickery Bros. 1,506 7 5 
KE. D. W. Evans. 1,460 0 0 
Price Bros. 4372.0. ..0 
Rendell ‘ ; f dool. 9) <4 
Jones, Barry (accepted) 1316-14 6 
. Plumbing. 
Morton, Barry (accepted) . 170 14 2 
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WALES—continued. | 


For the construction and maintenance of an elliptical skew- 
arch bridge, 60 feet span, over the river’ Rhymney at 
Cardiff, in lieu of the existing masonry bridge, and for the 
execution of road works. Mr. W. Harpur, M.I.C.E., 
engineer, Cardiff. 


Lester £9,775./000 | 
Williams 8,802 0 0 
Allan 8,293 4 10 
Strachan 8,210 0 0 
Rutter 7,581 4 10 
Palmer f 7,543 0 0 
Turner & Sons . 7,404 15 8 
Davies 7,062 9 4 
Wood 4 ; ; J 3 : : 7,542 0° 8 
Barnes, Cuapiin & Co., Cardiff (aecepted) 6,616 12 2 


For pulling down and rebuilding the Britannia Inn, at Llan- 
badoc, near Usk. “Messrs. Swarwett & Havarp, archi- 
tects, Newport, Mon. 


Dean £1,545) 0 
Lucas 1,291 10 
Moon : 1,197 0 
Ley & Sons . 1,170 0 
Bowen 1153 10 
Kirby ‘ diye (9) 
H. Leadbeter 1,095 0 
Jenkins 1,089 0 
Powles 1,077 0 
Charles 1,045 0 
Prosser 998 10 
King & Co. 988 0 
G. F. Leadbeter : 945 0 
Reep, Newport (accepted) . 944 0 


WELLINGTON. 


For erection of public baths, for the Wellington Urban Dis- 
trict Council, Salop. Revised tenders. Contract No. 1. 


Barnsley. : LO OAO hoo 
Woodcock & Riley 2,442 14 0 
Dallow & Co... 2,545 0 0 
R. & J. Millington 2,520 0 0 
Bright : é 2,219 8 11 
Hovsep 2,182 162 
Hopkins 21110 % 0100 
Pearce 4 z Papal lye ARO R520) 
J. & T. France : : : 2,060 8 3 
Hotmes, Birmingham (accepted) 2,021 16 4 


RHYL PIER. 


Tue difficulties connected with the application for a new 
Provisional Order to enable Rhyl Pier to be extended to deep 
water, so that steamers can call at all tides, have been over- 
come, as the Order is expected to be issued within two or three 
weeks, The promoters have instructed Messrs.: Maxwell & 
Tuke, architects and engineers, 25 Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester, to obtain estimates for the whole of the works. The 
contracts will be let immediately upon the receipt of the Pro- 
visional Order, so that work may proceed early in the spring. 
The scheme is a large one involving a capital of some 65,0001., 
and includes encasing the present iron pier in ferro-con- 
crete, widening it and extending it some 600 yards seawards 
by means of a ferro-concrete jetty. The landing place at the 
head of the jetty will be constructed in Tasmanian blue gum, 
and will have a depth of water at low spring tides of 12 feet. 
The present pier-head is to be considerably enlarged, and on 
it an open-air enclosure with bank kiosk will be erected 
capable of seating 1,000 people. Along the five embayments 
of the pier there will be ornamental kiosks and shelters, each 
45 feet long and 12 feet wide, whilst nearer the land end will 
be erected a large and handsome dining-room to accommodate 
400 persons at separate tables. 

Between the pier proper and the promenade, on an area 
of some 6,800 yards, it is intended to erect an amphitheatre 
with gallery, capable of accommodating 1,400 persons, to be 
used for variety and minstrel entertainments, together with 
an assembly room or theatre (accommodating 2,500 persons), 
with full theatrical stage and galleries. There will also he 
a visitors’ club, with reading, billiard and smoke rooms, 
twenty-four shops, and two tea-rooms. All these buildings 
will be erected on terra firma, and are designed with Old 
English Cheshire framing, and form a most picturesque 
group. 


Mr. Witt1am Cowir, architect, Ayr, has been instructed 
to prepare plans for a Board School to be erected in Green 
Lane, Ayr, for 700 scholars. 


Oooo ooCcoooo Co > 


| obviously possess considerable merit. 


_ PHILLIPS’S PATENT LOCK-JAW ROOFING TILES. 


A tILe that was highly spoken of some twenty-five years 
ago and which has ever since enjoyed a wide popularity must 
It must be about a 
quarter of a century since the lock-jaw tiles were first put on 
the market. In the interval there has been a succession of 
patent tiles of different materials, different shapes, and 
different sizes which have each enjoyed a short or a com- 
paratively long life and then, in many cases, dropped into. 
obscurity. But the lock-jaw still remains in architects’ 


_ ‘specifications, and will doubtless continue to do so for many 


years to come. The tile is of clay subjected to a very great 
pressure, which renders’ it non-porous and strong, besides 
giving it a smooth surface. But the distinguishing feature 
of the patent is the inter-locking arrangement. Each of the 
four sides of the tile is moulded with a system of grooves and 
corresponding tenons, so that every tile locks into others on 
each side, top and bottom, the lower end of the top tile butting ~ 
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against or locking into the corresponding one underneath. 
Two patterns—the single grip and the double grip—are made ; 
the former weigh only 35 cwt. per 1,000, and 150 go to the 
square, which works out at 600 Ibs. per square; the latter 
weigh 40 ewt. per 1,000, and 170 go to the square. They are 
also made in two colours, red and dun. Half tiles of both 
patterns are made for every alternate course. The tiles have 
proved themselves particularly serviceable for use in exposed 
positions, as they lock so well together that they can defy the 
heaviest rain and snow, especially if the additional pre- 
caution of nailing is taken. Their broken surfaces are also 
of value as introducing a certain amount of architectural 
effect to a part that is rather neglected in most designs. Mr. 
Charles D, Phillips, the maker, has his works at Bridgwater 
and his head office in Newport, Mon. 


Up 


A company is being formed for the erection of a large public 
hall in Dawlish at an estimated cost of 1,5001. 

Tur plans committee of Aberdeen Town Council have 
passed the plans of a new Roman Catholic church to be built 
in the Torry district of the city. The estimated cost is 4,000/., 
and the architect is Mr. Charles G. Menart, Glasgow. 

Ir has been decided to proceed immediately with the en- 
largement of the Balby church, at a cost of fully 2,0007. The 
project includes the erection of a new east end, and the present 
seating accommodation will be doubled. 
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MURAL PAIN: ING.* 


Murat painting is one of the oldest forms of expression, 
and has had a very chequered career. We need not go 
very far back (or we can go right back to very early times) to 
find the great use it has always been put to in recording the 
history of nations—history that perhaps without this mode 
of expression we should be in ignorance of. Take, for in- 
stance, the large egg tempera paintings in the tombs of 
Egypt, though perhaps the sculptors would claim these 
incised works as their own. How much more difficult it 
would be for us to-day to decipher without their aid the 
life of this great nation, their costume and the minute 
details of all their crafts, their woodwork, metal work, and 
ship-building. These paintings were transcripts from nature, 
glorified a little perhaps by the desire of the chief mourner 
to have the life of the dear departed handed down in as gocd 
a manner as possible; but that was gnly artistic licence. 
With this peg to hang their artistic abilities upon the 
Egyptians teach us colour and design. The colour was used 
‘im a crude and conventional manner perhaps, but it has so 
strangely influenced everything since down to the very wall- 
papers we are accustomed to. And so we have it from Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia and the Far East, gradually coming west- 
ward, passing through a certain Byzantine decoration, and 
so on to Italy. Italy contains everything that we know of 
interest in mural work: these ordinary workmen uncon- 
sciously laid down a foundation of decorative design which 
has had an enormous amount of influence on subsequent 
work. It was done by men with no R.A. school education, 
no Prix de Rome Concours as a hall-mark of their ability. 
At the same time we must remember that every stroke these 
men did was not only paint, but literature, because it tells 
us the story of their time far more beautifully than mere 
prose. 

Far away from the seat of the laying down of this great 
tradition of coloured historical descriptions, and many cen- 
turies after, came Giotto and the other great Italian decora- 
- tors, who though continuing the tradition of being in a 
sense historians, were rather more imitative artists. This 
was inevitable. 
thing more, and they had learnt to see stereoscopically, that 
is to say they had learnt to see a thing more in the round 
than people like the Egyptians and the Byzantines. The 
figure instead of retaining that flat simplicity became more 
rounded; and the art of seeing cast shadow—which in 
reality meant the commencement of the realisation of tone— 
crept in. This was the awakening of a new era; and, as 
all revolutions, swept away much that was to be regretted ; 
but still it was an advancement. These men were painting 
their time, using the people around them as their models, 
mixing them up with characters out of religion and allegory 
so that the lessons they were teaching would be more com- 
prehensible to the people. All these men, Giotto, Botticelli, 
and so on, maintained the tradition of decorative mural 
work. 

But something else came from the East, and this time 
it was a man who brought for sale sweet gums, incense and 
myrrh. He found, let us suppose, some struggling painter 
who had not done so well as his neighbour in the matter of 
altar-pieces, and this Hebrew dealer came to him and 
said :—‘‘ Thy work is not so brilliant as thy brother’s ; buy a 
small piece of this. gum, take it and dissolve it in some oil, 
when. dissolved spread it lightly over thy work, and it will 
make it passing beautiful, and you will sell much of it.’’ 

The artist did this. What was the result? It was to 
revolutionise and perhaps ruin that great tradition of 
decorative art ; it was the commencement of cabinet pictures. 
The larger and broader sense of wall decoration was almost 
obliterated, and was ultimately killed. It created a type of 
work which in medizeval times showed itself in things like 
the illuminated missals. But we to-day are trying hard to 
bring back some of the great work and big tradition of that 
past. 

It is important to know the reason why such work was 
done, the difficulties which beset these men, and how they 
overcame them. As to-day, so then, the man who pays the 
piper chooses the tune. Take, for instance, Giotto, who was 
employed by the Franciscans. When one comes to think of 


his education in art, reared as he was in the prevailing type 


* Abstract of a lecture at Carpenters’ Hall on March 16 by 
Professor G. E. Moira. 


The culture of the masses demanded some- 


of Byzantine convention ; when one realises that he had to 
deal with a subject like the life of that great patron saint of 
theirs, and Giotto lived hardly a century after St. Francis, 
and time went slower then than it does to-day, one marvels 
more at the work of Giotto in the church at Assisi the more 
one thinks of it. The Franciscans who demanded such works 
as the Assisi frescoes were teaching a love of their patron 
saint concurrently with the love of Christ. They had 
brought the Bible so much to the understanding of the 
people, so humanised the gospels that it was quite possible 
for Giotto to treat the subject with the people to be seen 
every day around him. Other painters manifest the same 
desire to recreate the past in the costumes of the present 
both for religious and secular paintings. 

A more modern wall picture which bears a relation to our 
own day similar to the relation of Giotto’s work to the time 
of St. Francis is in the House of Lords. It is by Daniel 
Maclise and shows the meeting of Wellington and Blucher. 
Though it may possess a lot of faults, a lot of things we 
would rather it had not, still it is an attempt by the artist to 
render a subject that appealed to him, and that he knew 
something about ; and although we rather laugh at it and 
jeer at its Early Victorian characteristics, we cannot help 
admiring it. Lord Leighton’s work at South Kensington is 
of a very different type, and although it would be unseemly 
to say anything against a man who did as much as Lord 
Leighton did for decorators, yet one cannot help thinking 
that in a very short time it will come to be regarded as much 
a piece of late Victorian work as Maclise’s froseo is of early 
Victorian. The fréscoes of Puvis de Chavannes in the Sor- 
bonne possess characteristics which will always remain sound 
and keep them from getting out of date. This artist was one 
of the greatest of modern times because he brought back all 
the tradition of the Italians and placed it on a footing, and 
carried it out in a technical way that could be understood 
by all. Professor Moira then came to work by contempo- 
rary artists, dwelling at particular length on the frescoes at 
the Old Bailey. In the mural decorations that he and Sir 
William B. Richmond carried out at the Central Criminal 
Court they did everything they could, in conjunction with 
the late Mr. W. EK. Mountford, the architect, to secure a 
perfectly dry and therefore more or less permanent wall 
whereon to place their work. This was arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner:—First came the outer wall of stone and 
brick, then an air space, then a wall of one brick thick tied 
here and there, the inside of these walls receiving a coat of 
paint, then came another air space, and then another wall 
of reinforced stick and rag which is French plaster cast with 
layers of canvas and battens of wood, with a thin structure 
of woven steel galvanised embedded at the back. This last 
wall was slightly more forward at the top than at the bottom 
in order to prevent a certain amount of dust settlement. 
This was painted at the back.. Sir W. Richmond then had 
a thin coat of marble dust and lime spread over the surface, 
on which he painted in situ in tempera. Professor Moira 
said that he himself painted on canvas very open, on which 
was laid a thin coat of marble chips and white lead, doing 
most of the more laborious work for the lunettes in the studio, 
and all the finishing in situ. These canvases were fixed to 
the walls, which were prepared with two or three coats of white 
lead with very thick white lead and strong varnish, thus 
embedding the canvas in two layers of thick paint, and in 
this way entirely shutting it off from any access to the outer 
air. Professor Moira painted in oil paint with a medium of 
hard white wax dissolved in turps. 

Sir William Richmond prepared his wall with two coats 
of slaked lime and marble dust, one thick and the other thin. 
He tried three surfaces—one rough, the next less rough, and 
the third quite smooth ; the latter proved by far the better 
method for the ground. When the two coats were nearly dry 
a thin layer of lime was painted over the whole surface then 
rubbed down ; great care must be taken that the brush is a new 
one, for if it has been used for white lead great trouble will 
result. The design was then drawn in charcoal, corrected, 
and then redrawn in raw sienna and white. 

Professor Moira dwelt in conclusion on a point which he 
had brought out in-the course of his lecture, viz., the advis- 
ability of dealing with contemporary men and manners in wall 
painting. A precedent was established by the Early Italian 
masters, and it has been intermittently continued ever since. 
When one comes to look at the work of our time, one feels that 
the work of Brangwyn is going to live. For instance, in 


' designing the decorative frieze for the office of the Grand 


Trunk Railway in Cockspur Street, there is a certain depth of 
allegory mixed up with contemporary life. A man represented 
in modern costume need not look ridiculous. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


4in Open Letter to Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., F.S.A. 

Srr,—Surely the experience you have recently gone 
through in assessing the designs for the Welsh National 
Museum must have had a saddening effect, the work thereon 
by competitors representing an appalling waste of architec- 
tural skill, a waste only inadequately represented by 
thousands of pounds in value, and years—not less than one 
hundred !—in time. 

You, sir, have now an opportunity to stop this ruinous 
waste, and are to be congratulated in that you can inaugurate 
a new era in competitions and thus go down to all time as a 
pioneer. The two competitions (Scottish and Trish) in which 
you are appointed assessor give you this unique opportunity. 

May I venture to suggest to you that small sketch plans of 
each floor—and plans alone—are necessary for an experi- 
enced man, such as you, to form an initial opinion upon ? 
The plan being the vital part of any architectural scheme, 
the design may safely be left for after consideration when 
the competitor was in the short leet and paid his ‘‘ out-of- 
pocket ’’ expenses.—I am, &C., 


L. 


Treatment of Chimneys. 


Srr,—I have always thought that a plain house, if on 
good lines, can always be redeemed from. the commonplace 
by well-designed and plotted chimneys, and that three essen- 
tials are necessary to every good house:—(1) A good front 
doorway, (2) a good hall and stair, and (3) good chimney 
treatment. One can hardly get too much of a good thing, 
but these three points go a long way towards that good thing. 
Pardon me for Saying that poor chimney treatment mars the 
country house at Neubabelsberg, illustrated in The Archi- 
tect of March 25, when so much else of it is, to my thinking, 
very good.—Your obedient servant, 


EK. Swinren Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 
March 29, 1910. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF STAINED-GLASS WORK.* 


Iv dealing briefly with the material aspect of all branches 
of painting there are three principal factors to be con- 
sidered: first, the ground on which the painting is to be 
executed ; secondly, the materials used for elaborating the 
design; and lastly, the means by which these materials are 
so attached to the ground as to render the work permanent 
and lasting. 

Stained-glass work differs from almost every other method 
of decorative painting in that the sheets of glass which pro- 
vide the ground provide at the same time both the broad 
masses of colour and the outlines of the design, and the 
function of the paint is limited in consequence to producing 
the details of the design and stopping out the light in places, 
instead of producing it entirely, as in the case of canvas or 
mural painting. It is, in fact, analogous, only the reverse 
way, to producing a picture by tinting a photograph or 
etching. The success of the work depends therefore to a 
large extent on the choice and quality of the glass to be 
painted. In the work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the elementary fact that stained glass is painting 
by means of glass rather than on glass was lost sight of, a 
colourless and featureless glass being employed merely as a 
ground on which to produce pictures in coloured enamels. 

In discussing our glass two things have to be considered — 
its function as a ground and its function as a material. 
Each of these functions for its adequate discharge requires 
the glass ‘to possess certain distinct properties, which are at 
first sight antagonistic. As a ground on which to paint 
the glass must have all the qualities of good glass, and 
more particularly be highly resistant to atmospheric action, 
because it will have to be exposed to the atmosphere for 
centuries under extremely trying conditions. Or, rather, it 
has to be of such a quality that the action of the weather 
enhances the beauty of the glass rather than destroys it. 
Glass should acquire beauty and dignity with age, and not 


* Abstract of a paper read by Mr, Noel Heaton, B.Sc., before 
the Society of Arts on March 16. 
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SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES.—By Mr. T. L. VESPER. 


by rotting away necessitate the attentions of the inevitable 
restorer and their uncertain result. 

The attainment of this quality depends largely on the 
composition of the glass, although local conditions have a 
certain influence. The Romans, who introduced the 
making of window glass, knew how to make glass, and their 
traditions were handed down to later times; but as time 


——_—_———— 


went on, from one cause or another, these traditions were 
lost. By all means honour the medisval craftsmen and 
their work, but let us look facts in the face and admit that 
their knowledge of glass-making from this point of view 
was very deficient, and as time went on it got worse and 
worse until their glass, as regards composition, became 
about as bad as it could be. ; 
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Analysis of Roman window glass shows that it contained 
properties practically identical with those arrived at by 
modern scientific investigation as being the best possible 
composition. There was a great falling off in later 
medizval glass. Both alkali and earth became excessive, 
and in consequence the glass was destroyed in several ways. 
As a matter of fact, it becomes on exposure quite changed 
in constitution, so that instead of being firmly combined it 
is possible to decompose it entirely with acid. It is clear 
then that however we may wish to follow medieval tradition 
in other directions, we should not do so as regards the com- 
position of their glass. 

Careful analysis between Roman, mediseval and modern 
window glass suggests that the sheet glass used at the 
present day is as to its lasting power about as good as is 
ever likely to be got. And so long as it continues to be 
made of this composition the glass of to-day will be merely 
mellowed, not decayed, in the thirtieth century. There is 
every probability that it will continue because commercial 
considerations (which have an immense influence on such 
matters) are favourable. Instead of, as in so many cases, 
conflicting with the needs of the artist, economy dictates the 
Same composition as the one arrived at from considerations 
of durability. Of the three principal materials used in 
glass-making—namely, sand, lime and soda—the last, which 
is the element of weakness, is by far the most expensive, so 
that from motives of economy the glass-maker uses as little 
as he can without raising the fusion point beyond the limits 
of his furnace. 

The only objection to the modern glass is the fact that in 
general its solubility for silver is not very great—that is to 
say, it does not stain very nicely; it is true that it can be 
stained, of course, but you cannot obtain the rich, deep 
stain so characteristic of, say, the glass of Peckitt’s time. 
And secondly, if fired at the temperature necessary for the 
fusion of the enamel, it ‘‘ metals.” Staining power 
depends on slight differences in the composition of the glass, 
though not sufficient to have any effect on its stability, 
and it lies in the power of manufacturers to effect an im- 
provement. 

The methods of making glass into sheets may be thus 
summarised :—(1) Cast or rolled (cathedral, &c.) ; (2) blown 
into cylinder (Muff glass) ; (3) blown and spun (crown glass) ; 
(4) blown into mould (‘Early English ”’ slabs). With 
the exception of the last, which is a modern introduction, 
all of these have been employed from very early times, but 
the second and third were exclusively used in medizval 
times in the production of stained glass. 

Whichever of these two methods was employed, how- 
ever, the resulting sheets were never like window glass of 
the present day. Owing to the primitive nature of the 
furnaces and appliances the glass was very imperfect or 
very perfect, according as you look at it from the purely 
utilitarian or the esthetic standpoint. That is to say, 
it would be absolutely useless for picture frames or such 
purposes owing to the irregular thickness and the “ reami- 
ness’? caused by slight variations of composition in 
different parts of the sheet. But these very defects caused 
the light passing through it to become irregularly refracted 
and partially dispersed, and gave Gothic glass its peculiar 
character. 

As time went on, however, and window glass began to 
come into use for domestic and utilitarian purposes, instead 
of being practically confined to the production of stained- 
glass windows, people began to demand glass which, instead 
of being looked at, should be looked through, and manufac- 
turers set themselves to make it more regular and more 
transparent until it became the wonderful material it is 
to-day. This, of course, was perfectly legitimate; however 
much we admire the medieval glass, we should none of us 
care to be without the mechanically perfect window glass 
of to-day. It is dull, featureless and absolutely uninterest- 
Ing in itself, but it is most exceedingly useful. 

The trouble was, however, that when the manufacture of 
sheet glass was being brought to this state of perfection 
there was very little sympathy and understanding between 
the scientific worker and the art worker, and the manufac- 
turers regarded the old “ imperfect ’’ glass as a thing of 
the past, thinking that because their material was of 
superior utilitarian value it must be superior from every 
point of view, even from that of the glass painter, ignorant 
of the fact that the very qualities which they were pains- 
takingly eliminating from their glass were the source of 
its beauty. The result was that the poor glass painters of 
the last century had nothing to use except this improved, 
featureless glass. Nothing else was made, and the glass- 


makers could not understand how anyone in their senses 
could possibly want anything else. 

With sheets of featureless glass, with colours hard and 
crude, because uniform throughout, they tried to produce 
works of art which had to be looked at, and not regarded as 
a medium through which to view a landscape. Things at 
last got so bad in this way that a remedy had to be sought. 
And at first, of course, the remedy was worse than the 
disease. The glass-makers tried to produce the effect of the 
medieval glass by manipulating their glass mechanically 
so as to give it an irregular appearance. The result may be 
judged by the following quotation from an article by James 
Fowler on ‘‘ The Composition’ and. Texture of Glass of 
Different’ Periods ’’ :—‘‘ The so-called Gothic revival has 
induced innumerable attempts to imitate the effects of 
Gothic glass, giving us... for the undulating surface of 
the old, softly mellowing and dispersing the light, a surface 
furrowed and ridged in vulgar regularity like that of 


corduroy cloth; for microscopic striz# and a few bubbles: 
here and there, coarse protruding waves made on purpose, 
the greatest number of bubbles the glass ean be made to ; 


hold when stirred with a patent stirrer, or ashes or cinders 

riddled over the surface to make it rough and unsightly. 

. Such wildness of exaggeration of accidental features 

- , can have no interest but as indicative of awakening 
sensibility to the beauty of the ancient.’’ 

But this state of affairs was only the result of ignorance 


on both sides, and once glass workers and glass painters. 


began to come into contact things began to mend. For the 
last forty years or more glass painters have had at their 
disposal glass which enables them successfully to carry out 
the best traditions of the old craft. This glass at the same 
time possesses the superior qualities of modern glass as 
regards composition ; it combines, in fact, the artistic possi- 
bilities of the old with the scientific precision of the 
modern. There is, however, the constant tendency for 
history to repeat itself, and for the glass to lose its artistic 
qualities by becoming too mechanical and perfect, and the 
remedy for this is that mutual sympathy and understanding 
between the two sets of workers. Unless the glass painter 
keeps in touch with the craftsman and realises what he 
wants, he is sure to go wrong; the making of glass is a 
science, or ought to be; its manipulation is an art. 

The great danger at the present time, however, seems to 
be the over-elaboration of variety in colour and texture, 
the striving by the glassmaker to continually produce new 
effects to tickle the fancy of the artist. The great fault of 
the modern stained-glass window is the temptation to lack 
of simplicity and harmony. In the thirteenth century you 
rarely find more than five colours of glass used in a window 
(this was about all the range they were capable of produc- 
ing), but the effects obtained by balancing these few colours 
one against the other seem to be some of the most beautiful 
that the world has ever seen. Some modern windows have 
scarcely two pieces of glass of the same nature. The result 


may be extremely pictorial, but it misses some of the finest 


qualities of stained glass. 

As the function of the materials for painting the glass 
is limited to producing the details of design in monochrome, 
only a very limited range of colour is necessary, and these 
colours are not bright and transparent, but opaque and con- 
fined practically to brown and black. In general nature the 
material used is a vitreous enamel—i.e. a fusible coloured 
glass, which can, after the painting is executed, be per- 
manently fixed to and incorporated with the glass by the 
process of firing. This enamel, although of such a com- 
paratively simple and restricted nature, plays a very im- 
portant part in the production of a window, converting as 
it does a mere mosaic of colour into a definite subject 
design, and it has to fulfil certain stringent conditions which 
may be summarised thus :— 

deat usibility.—Property of softening at such a tempera- 
ture that it can be fused on to glass without destroying the 
texture of the latter. 

2. Durability.—Property of resisting the corrosive influ- 
ence of the atmosphere indefinitely. 


5. Opacity.—Property of producing decided opacity in 


the finest lines, and of retaining this quality through the 


firing. 


4. Working Qualities.—Capability of working easily in 
a brush when made into a paint. 


5. Colour.—Property of retaining the same tone in all 


variations of light. 


These requirements are met by mixing an intensely". 
coloured pigment with a glass of special composition which 


is called ‘‘ flux,’’ and grinding the two together to an im- 
palpable powder which can be employed as a paint. The 
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glass painted in this manner being then raised to a red heat, 
the flux melts and acts really as a vehicle to bind the pig- 
ment on to the glass, in precisely the same manner as the 
oxidised oil in an oil painting or the carbonate of lme 
in a fresco holds the particles of pigment. As regards the 
actual composition of this enamel, the pigments used in its 
preparation must be such as have a very strong colour, are 
opaque, and are capable of being raised to a red heat with- 
out decomposition and without entering into combination 
with the flux; this puts out of court practically every pig- 
ment except the oxides of the metals, and in practice oxides 
of iron, copper, cobalt and manganese are almost invariably 
employed, either singly, mixed together, or combined 
together. By this last are meant such pigments as contain 
two or more metallic oxides not merely mixed, but in a state 
of chemical combination ; pigments are obtained in this way 
having qualities which cannot be produced by mere mixing, 
and the use of such compounds is of great importance in the 
production of an enamel for glass painting. This pigment, 
however, only influences the third and fifth requirements 
enumerated, and its composition is of minor importance to 
that of the flux, on which depend the most vital proper- 
ties of the enamel, the fusibility and durability. 

The function of the flux is to bind the pigment on to 
the glass, and however permanent this latter may be it is 
not much use unless it stays where it is put, so that in 
effect the permanency of the painting depends solely and 
absolutely on the flux. The actual composition of the flux 
is a compromise between the two conflicting requirements 
of fusibility and durability ; in general one may say that the 
more fusible it is the less durable it is, and vice versd, so 
that the practice is to make it as durable as one can con- 
sistently with the necessity of making it sufficiently fusible 
to fire properly. The general aim is to make the flux as 
near as possible in composition to that. of the glass, because 
the durability of the painting depends not only on the 
actual resistance of the flux to decomposition, but on the 
glass and flux acting in harmony as regards expansion and 
contraction, and so forth. In mediszval work the dura- 
bility of the colour was in many cases superior to the 
durability of the glass itself owing to the composition of the 
flux. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
matters were just the reverse—the glass was better, but the 
enamel was of such indifferent stability that it perished in 
a very short time, as will be evident to anyone who has 
closely examined the many windows of the period. This 
state of affairs was largely due to the fact that the prin- 
ciples governing the craft were but little understood and the 
flux was made too fusible. This is always a temptation, 
because not only is a more fusible colour easier and con- 
siderably cheaper, but it is much more facile in working, 
in addition to firing to a nice gloss more readily. The flux 
of that period, instead of closely approximating to the 
glass in composition, was widely divergent. 

When once attention was drawn to the disastrous state of 
affairs it was not long before the matter was thrashed out 


and more satisfactory enamels introduced. The enamel of . 


‘to-day approximates to the composition of the glass itself, 
with the exception that the use of lead is retained in most 
cases. It may be of interest to give some particulars as to 
the actual process employed in preparing these enamels. 
The first operation is the making of the flux; this is per- 
formed by mixing the ingredients thoroughly together and 
heating them to a temperature of about 1,500° C. for several 
hours until the chemical action is complete, and then pour- 
ing the molten mass of glass so formed in a thin stream into 
cold water; the object of this is to render it brittle and 
break it up into small fragments so as to facilitate the 
operation of grinding. 

The next part of the process is the incorporation of the 
pigment with the flux and the grinding of the two together 
into an impalpable powder. This operation involves pro- 
longed grinding in a powerful mill, as the particles of flux 
have to be uniformly reduced to an extremely small size in 
order that the enamel may work smoothly and satisfactorily 
in the brush. A mill having a considerable deadweignt 
crushing power, such as the flat stone mills of the Potteries, 
is the most satisfactory for the purpose, and the enamel 
must be ground in water. After it has been ground in this 
way the enamel, or ‘‘colour’’ as it is called, must be 
thoroughly tested. A general test is first made by painting 
a slip of glass with it and noting its behaviour under the 
brush and its colour as compared with a standard. This 
»gives an indication as to its working qualities, which is 
further investigated by determining whether the grinding 
has been properly performed. 


The fusibility of the colour is determined by painting it 
on a slip of glass side by side with a standard and firing 
in a furnace under observation until the standard is cor- 
rectly fired; it may also be determined absolutely by means 
of a pyrometer. A form of fusion pyrometer such as the 
Seger cone or thermoscope is most useful, the colour being 
made up into a similar cone and fired side by side with the 
standards. 

Then there is the most important test of durability. 
One satisfactory method is to boil a slip of glass painted 
with the colour and fired in normal hydrochloric acid, and 
then determine the loss of weight in a given time. 

If the colour passes these tests satisfactorily it is then 
finished off by drying. On drying, however, it sets into 
more or less hard cakes, owing to a slight solvent action of 
the water, and has to be further treated in order to bring 
it into a state of impalpable powder so that it can be readily 
rubbed up into a paint with the palette knife. For this 
purpose it is re-ground dry, or in some cases it is necessary 
to grind it wet in a medium such as trichlorethylene, which 
has no action on it and which is very volatile, so that it 
can be driven off by gently heating, leaving the colour in 
a soft powder quite free from lumps. For use, the powder 
so prepared has to be mixed with a medium in order to 
hold it to the glass temporarily to preserve it against 
handling before it is fired. This medium should, however, 
be used to the smallest possible extent, and should be of such 
a nature that it is either completely volatile or completely 
decomposed below a red heat, otherwise it will interfere 
with the firing. 

Lastly there is the matter of firing: the means to be 
employed for heating the painted glass to such a tempera- 
ture that the flux in the ‘‘ colour ’’ or enamel will melt and 
combine with the glass so as to fix the painting per- 
manently. This is purely a process; no materials are in- 
volved; all that has to be done is to heat the work red hot. 
It is a perfectly mechanical operation, and yet an integral 
part of the craft because a great deal depends on whether it is 
properly carried out, and because a good many things can 
go wrong. 

The principal troubles that arise in the process of firing 
may be summarised thus :— 

1. Cracking of the glass, due to (a) too rapid heating or 
cooling; (b) use of glass under strain or containing 
‘* stones.”’ ; 


2. ‘‘ Sulphuring,’’ due to the action of reducing gases 
on the lead in the ‘‘ colour.”’ 
5. ‘‘ Frying’’ of the colour, due to (a) rapid firing; 


(b) excess of medium; (c) ‘‘ stale colour’’; (d) defective 
colour; (e) hydration of the glass. 

4. Blowing of the glass, due to development of gas from 
the bedding powder. 

5. Uneven and incorrect firing, due to bad design or 
regulation of the kiln. 

In the construction of the apparatus to be employed for 
conducting the firing the modern artist has a listinct ad- 
vantage over his predecessors. The kilns of the medieval 
glass-painters were of very primitive construction, and their 
firing was largely a matter of luck. According to the records 
of Theophilus they had no means of controlling the firing ; 
the glass was heated up in a temporary kiln, allowed to cool, 
and then examined. ‘‘ And having withdrawn the glass, 
try whether you can scrape off the colour with your nail; if 
you cannot, it is sufficient; but if you can, put the glass 
into the furnace again.’’ That is to say, that as long as 
the enamel was sufficiently fired to be ‘‘ tacked on,”’ as we 
should call it, they would pass it, although no doubt they 
were aware that for the enamel to be thoroughly durable it 
should be properly fused on to the glass and show a surface 
like varnish. 

If the work is half fired so as only to be just stuck to the 
glass, it will not last, however durable the enamel may be, 
and the inability of the medisval craftsmen to control their 
firing accurately so as to ensure perfect fusion in every case 


‘must be obvious to anyone who has carefully examined an 


old window and noticed how, whilst in general the painting 
may have remained perfectly sound, here and there are 
found portions which have completely perished. Of course, 
matters improved somewhat as time went on, but even down 
to the seventeenth century the glass kiln remained a very 
crude and uncertain apparatus. me 
Coming down to our own time, the kiln of yesterday con- 
sisted of a cast-iron muffle heated by a coke fire. The kiln 
of the present is the gas kiln. This was introduced some 
forty years ago, and has now practically superseded the 
close kiln, although there are a few who still remain uncon- 
vinced as te its savantages. At first it was far from per- 
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fect, and despite its many advantages it gave rise to a great | 


deal of trouble, so that a strong prejudice against it was 
created in many quarters. The mistrust was largely due to 
causes that have now been remedied, such as a misunder- 
standing of the principles of firing. The great thing is to 
be able to control the heat exactly ; if the kiln is too hot, as 
usually happened at first, the glass finishes off rapidly, 
however slow it may have been in the initial stages, and 
instead of remaining at the firing point passes beyond it. 
This is extremely difficult to ensure in a close kiln, and very 
easy in a properly designed gas kiln, where the temperature is 
always under absolute control, though at the same time it is 
easy to go wrong with a gas kiln if this principle is not appre- 
ciated. There are several types of kiln available to-day 
which are capable of firing the glass uniformly and accu- 
rately provided they are used by a man who understands 
them. However, at the present time, in fact, there is no 
reason why the painter should shrink from firing his work 
himself and getting exactly what he wants from it; kilns 
are available which, whilst capable of turning out a con- 
siderable quantity of good work, can be placed in a studio 
and used with such ease and convenience as to enable the 
artist to do. his own firing if he wishes. 

Stained glass, and indeed every artistic craft, is not 
only an art, but also a science. It is, of course, absolutely 
essential that the glass-painter whose work is to live after 
him shall be an artist to the backbone, and the technical 
matters as discussed above are of but secondary import- 
ance. I am not going to suggest even that the glass-painter 
should also be a scientist, although the great works of the 
past in this and other branches of decorative art were done 
by master minds familiar with every detail of the technology 
of their work. But the artist who works in such crafts 
should be so far conversant with the principles governing 
his materials—the foundations of his craft—as to know 
their possibilities, and more particularly their limitations. 
Division of labour is essential in such a craft as stained 
glass; the artist cannot be expected to prepare all his mate- 
rials, as some would have him do, nor perhaps would he be 
much better off if he did. 
ever may have been the case in the past, such a thing is 
impossible under modern conditions. There must be two 
sets of workers, the artists and those who work for them ; 
but these two must work together to the same end if the 


best results are to be achieved; there must, in fact, be | 


co-operation between science and art. The real function of 
technical education as far as concerns’ such crafts is to 
bring about this understanding, to teach the practical crafts- 
man the fundamental principles on which his work is based, 
which he only learns by long and painful experience in his 
studio. 


DRY ROT IN TIMBER. 


Tue attention of the Council of the Royal Institute has 
been drawn to the issue in October 1909 of a leaflet by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries referring to the increas- 
ing prevalence of the disease known as “‘ dry rot ’’ in timber 
used in the erection of buildings, and, having taken the matter 
into consideration, the Council deem it to be in the interest 
of the public generally to issue some observations ‘thereon. 

From the official leaflet the following extracts are taken :— 

‘“ Infection with the dry-rot fungus sometimes takes place 
in the forest when felled timber remains stored there for some 
time. The first evidence of such infection is indicated by the 
presence of red stripes in the sawn wood. If such wood is 


thoroughly seasoned the mycelium present in the red stripes © 


is killed. If the seasoning be neglected or imperfectly done, 


the mycelium, which possesses the power of remaining in a | 
latent condition for some time, commences active growth when | 


the wood is used in any part of a building where it is exposed 
to dampness, and this in some cases is unavoidable, as when 
the ends of joists are built into a wall. 

‘“ Under such circumstances dry rot eventually appears. 


Let us frankly realise that what- | 


‘“On the other hand, the fungus is by no means rare on | 


old beams and boards stored in wood yards, &c., and it is 
mainly from such sources that spores or portions of the spread- 
ing mycelium are introduced into buildings by new wood 
which has become infected. 

‘ The fruit of the dry-rot fungus presents the appearance 


of irregularly Shaped, flattened, or undulating patches of | 


variable size, adhering by their entire under-surface to the 
substance on which they are growing. When mature the 
central portion of the patch is covered with an irregular net- 
work formed by Slightly raised anastomosing ribs, and is 
of a rich brown colour due to the enormous quantity of spores 


which are deposited on surrounding objects under the form 
of snuff-ccloured powder. These spores are diffused by currents 
of air, or by rats, mice and insects. 

‘The margin of the fruiting patch is surrounded by a 
snow-white fringe of mycelium which spreads in every direc- 
tion over surrounding objects, creeping up walls and passing 
through crevices, the advancing mycelium being supplied with 
food and moisture from the parent plant growing on wood. 

‘* This food is conducted through cord-like strands which 
form behind the thin advancing margin of mycelium. 

‘“ Owing to this supply of food from a central source the 
mycelium can extend over stones and other substances not 
containing food, and thus spread from the basement to the 
top of a house. Each time the migrating mycelium comes in 
contact with wood the latter is attacked and a new centre of 
food supply is established, from which strands spread in 
search of other sources of food. The mycelium often forms 
felt-like sheets of large size that can readily be removed intact. 
These sheets are white at first, but soon change to a pale grey 
colour—a character by which dry rot can be readily distin- 
guished from another wood-destroying fungus Polyporus 
fomentarius, even in the absence of fruit, the felted mycelium 
of the latter remaining permanently white. 

‘““ The specific name of lacrymans, or ‘ weeping,’ alludes 
to the power of the fungus to attract moisture from the atmo- 
sphere. Under certain conditions moisture is absorbed to 
such an extent that it hangs in drops, or even drips from the 
surface of the fungus. This moisture assists very materially 
in rotting the timber, which afterwards becomes quite dry and 
friable. Hence the popular name ‘ dry rot,’ which alludes to 
the last and most frequently observed stage of decay.”’ 

The depletion of the more matured forest trees resulting in 
the importation of immature wood is said to be one of the con- 
tributory causes of the spread of the disease. 

Spores may exist in the earth arising from the roots of trees 
or other source. 

The rapid completion of a house before the materials of 
which its carcase is constructed have had time to dry 
thoroughly conduces to the germination of dry rot. 

A warm, damp atmosphere surrounding the wood, such 
as exists under a floor immediately over the ground and in 
unventilated cellars, is another condition conducing to the 
spread of the disease. 

Although, as above remarked, immature or imperfectly 
seasoned timber is said to be a cause of the spread of the 
disease, yet thoroughly matured and sound timber in a= 
warm, moist atmosphere will readily fall a prey if attacked 
by the mycelium of dry rot, once a spore has been introduced. 

It has been proved that the spores of the disease can be 
carried from house to house on the clothes or tools of work- 
men, and that wood can be infected from a spore on a 
carpenter’s saw. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the disease may 
have been introduced (a) in the timber; (b) from the ad- 
jacent earth; and (c) accidentally by the importation of a 
Spore. These are conditions over which architects have ob- 
viously no control. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. Suortanp & Broruer, warming and venti- 
lating engineers, the inventors and makers of the well-known 
Manchester stoves, have for family reasons converted their 
business into a private limited company. This has enabled 
some of the older employés of the firm to obtain a more direct — 
interest in the business. The name of the firm will not be 
altered with the exception of the addition of the word 
limited, and the management will be in the same hands as 
formerly. 

Messrs. Crarxe, Cuapman & Co., Lrp., have opened an 
office at 29 Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W., specially for the sale of their Clarke-Chapman water 
tube boilers (Woodeson’s patent). 

It is three years since London had a Laundry Exhibition. 
This will again be held at the Agricultural Hall, London, 
opening on Saturday. There will be the most comprehensive 
display of laundry machinery ever brought together in the 
United Kingdom, and competitions by laundry proprietors 
and exhibits of work by London County Council scholars will 
add to the popular interest in the event. 


THE committee of the Lochgelly Equitable Co-operative 
Society have given instructions to an architect to prepare 
plans for the reconstruction of the premises recently destroyed 
by fire. It is expected that the new, structure will cost from 
15,000/. to 18,0007. 
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We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
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TLENDERSZsE EC: 

«As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, de., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


* 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BrrKENHEAD.—The Guardians invite architects residing 
within the limits of the Birkenhead Union to submit designs 
for a Children’s Receiving Home. Premiums will be 
awarded for the three first designs... Mr. J. Carter, clerk, 
Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 


IneLanp.—April 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects in Ireland to submit plans and specifications for 
the building of new County Offices at Navan. Apply to 
Mr. H. J. Cullen, Meath County Council Offices, Navan. 

LivERPoot.—The Corporation invite designs from archi- 
tects practising in Liverpool for a branch library estimated to 
Mr. W. E. Willink, F.R.1.B.A., 
will act as assessor. Apply to Mr. E. R. Pickmere, town clerk, 
Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 507., and 25l.-are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architert shall be merged in * 
his commission of 34 per-cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply . 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


WatsaLt.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 


Tue Institute of Metals have decided to initiate what is 
hoped will be an annual series of May lectures. The first of 
these will take place in London on Tuesday, May 24, when 
Professor Gowland, F.R.S., vice-president, will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Art of Working Metals in Japan,’’ which 
will be illustrated by diagrams and lantern slides. Previous 
to this lecture there will be a ballot for the election of new 
members. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


-FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asueorr.—April 11.—For erection of a Council school at 
Ashcott, near Bridgwater. Messrs. Cottam & Samson, archi- 
tects, Bridgwater. 

Bansriper.—April 12.—For the erection of an addition 
to the technical school. Mr. W. W. Larmor, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Banbridge. 

Brremrinenam.—April 20.—For the erection of a fire 
station in Moseley Road, Highgate. Send 21. 2s. deposit to 
the City Treasurer, Council House, Birmingham. Apply by 
April 8 to Messrs. Mansell & Mansell, 47 Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham. 

Boortz (Lancs).—April 15.—For erection and completion 
of a public elementary Council school, in the south-east 
district of Bootle. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. Henry Farmer, 
town clerk, Bootle. 

CHESTERFIELD.—April 13.—For the construction of a 
raking floor and other alterations to the Corporation Theatre, 
Stephenson Memorial Hall. Deposit ll. 1s. The Borough 
Surveyor, Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

Copnor.—April 11.—For erection of. Council school, 
Codnor, Derbyshire, to accommodate 120 infants. Deposit 
ll. is. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.J.B.A, architect to the 
committee, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Dariineton.— April 16.—For the whole or any portion of 
the various works required in erection and finishing of a 
house on the Eryholme Estate, near Darlington. Messrs. 
Hoskins & Brown, architects, Court Chambers, Darlington. 

Duruam.—April 12.—For new Council schools at Middle- 
ton St. George, Hartburn, and Whitton. Myr..W. Rush- 
worth, Shire Hall, Durham. For alterations and improve- 
ments at Usworth Colliery, Littletown, and Consett cookery 
centre.. Mr. F. E. Coats, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Earswicx.—April 9.—For erection of a warehouse and 
workshops at Earswick, near York. Deposit 3/. My. A. D. 
Creer, architect, 5 Coney Street, York. 

East Pennarp.—April 11.—For the enlargement of class- 
room, provision of cloak-room accommodation, &c., at the 
Council school, for the Somerset County Council... Mr. A. J. 
Pictor, Bruton. te 3°. anaes ; 


Eprxpureu.—April 16.—For a’ Propagating House at the. 


City Hospital, Comiston Road. Mr. James A. Williamson, 
A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Erira.—April 18.—For erection of two additional wards 
and other extensions to the Erith Sanatorium, Little Heath, 
Belvedere. Deposit 21. 2s. Myr. Harold Hind, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Erith, Kent. ; ei 

Exeter.—For rebuilding Nos. 175 and 176 Sidwell Street, 


for Mr. J. Hammett. Mr. James Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., 


architect, 1 Bedford Circus, Exeter. | 5 anne 
Gariey.—April 14.—For erection of villa in Oakwood 


Avenue. Mr. W. R. Exley, architect, 2 Burgon Buildings, 


Fallowfield. 

GiitincHam.-—April 14.—For extending the technical 
institute; Green Street. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. J. L. Red- 
fern, A.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, Council Offices, Gardiner 
Street, Gillingham, Kent. 

Hatrrax.—April 14.—For the various works required in 
erection of a pair of semi-detached villas on the Greenroyd 
estate, Skircoat, Halifax. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, 


architects, Post Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Haze Groyre.—April 19.—For erection of a public elemen- 
tary Council school in Chapel Street, Hazel Grove, near 
Stockport, to accommodate 800 children, with housewifery, 
laundry, and cookery centres and caretaker’s quarters. De- 
posit 21. 2s. Mr..C. T. Adshead, architect, Leinster Cham- 
bers, 4St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 

Heywoop.—-April 16.—For erection of an addition to the 
Heywood Technical School for a picture gallery and museum. 
Deposit 27. Borough engineer, Mr. J. Ainsworth Settle, 
A.M.1.C.E., Municipal. Buildings, Heywood, Lancs. 

Heywoop.—April 16.—-For erection.of an extension to the 
“Heywood Technical School for day.secondary school and other 
requirements.. Deposit 3l:. Mr. Henry . Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Hreprruorme.—For the plumber’s and slater’s work re- 
quired in erection and completion of two villas. Mr. Harry 
Smith, architect and surveyor, Holly Bank, Hipperholme. 

Inrorp.—April 12.—For the erection of an underground 
ecnvenience in Roden Street. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, 
M.I.C.E., surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Tiford. . 

Tretanp.—April 14.—For improvements to St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, Clonmany, co. Donegal. Mr. J. ie 
M‘Grath, C.E., architect, 6 Castle Street, Londonderry. 


Irevanp.—April 16.—For the erection of a school at 


-Philipstown, King’s County. Rev. J. Bergin, P.P., the 


manager, Philipstown. 

Ketcuiny.—April 14.—For the several works (except 
joiner’s and painter’s) required in the erection of three pairs 
of semi-detached cottages, at Morton Banks, for the Keighley 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. John Haggas 
& Sons, architects, North Street, Keighley. 

Lancaster.—April 14.—For the erection of a workmen’s 
messroom at the Corporation Gasworks. The Gas Engineer, 
Lancaster. 

Lrytonstonn.—April 29.—For erection of a county high 
school for 300 girls, to be erected at Forest Road, Leytonstone, 
Essex. Deposit 51. Send names by April 11. Mr. W. 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

Lincorn.—April 11.—For the construction of a brick and 
stone tower, 108 feet high to T.W.L., to support a smherical 
bottomed steel tank, containing over 300,000 gallons of water, 
and subsidiary works at Westgate, Lincoln, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit 5]. 5s. with the City Accountant. Mr. Neil 
McK. Barron, waterworks engineer, Lincoln. 

Lonpon.——-May 3.—For erection of a branch library in 
New Cross Road, S.E., for the Deptford Borough Council, 
according to drawings and specification prepared by Messrs. 
‘Castle & Warren, architects, Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
W.C. Send 21. 2s. deposit by April 9 to Mr. Vivian Orchard, 
town clerk, Town Hall, New Cross Road, 8.E. ~ 

Lonpon.—April 16.—For alterations, &c., at Nos. 61 and 
63 Hornsey Rise, N. (Receiving Homes). Deposit 2/. Mr. 
Howard Goodchild, architect, 409 Holloway Road, N. 

Moruey.—April 13.—For the various works required in 
erection of weaving shed at Valley Mills. Mr. T. A. Buttery, 
F.I.A.S., architect, Queen Street, Morley, Yorks, and 
1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

Oxp Sarum.—April 13.--For erection of a new isolation 
hospital at Old Sarum, near Salisbury, Wilts. Send dl. 3s. 
deposit by April 13 to Mr. Francis Hodding, Market House 
Chambers, Salisbury. 

Prestwicu (Mancuester).—April 15.—For the fioor and 
wall tiling, composition flooring, and patent roof glazing 
required in the erection of new kitchens, stores, and bakery, 
at the County Lunatic Asylum, Prestwich, Manchester. Mr. 
Thomas Chadwick, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 16 Princess Street, 
Manchester. 

Rocupaty.—April 13.-—For the construction of an under- 
eround accumulator-room and above-ground stores, &e., at 
the electricity ‘works. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. C. C. Atchison, 
M:1.E.E., engineer and manager, the Electrical Engineer’s 
Department, Dane Street, Rochdale. 

Rocupate.—April 20.—For the construction in ferro- 
concrete of a high-level road and coal store in connection with 
the gas works.. Mr. T. Banbury Ball, the Manager at the 
Gas Works, Dane Street, Rochdale. Sie abies 

Royton, NEAR OtpHAm.—April 20.—For the work com- 
prised in the provision of shelters and other erections, 
asphalting of walks, and drainage of site in connection with 
the park and recreation ground, Radcliffe Street. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 88 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester. . 

_ SearortH.—April 25.—For erection of a secondary and 
technical school in. Cambridge Road, Seaforth, Liverpool. 
Deposit 31. Myr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. bie Near 

Somerser.—April 12.—For taking down and rebuilding 
retaining walls and general repairs at the following bridges, 
for the Somerset County Council :—(a) Nettle Bridge, at Oak- 
hill, on the main road from Shepton Mallet to Bath ; (b) East 
Chelwood bridge and West Chelwood bridge, on the main road 
from Bath to Weston-super-Mare, near Pensford, Bristol. 
Mr. H. T. Chapman, county surveyor, Bat® 

_ SourHowram.—April 13.—For the various trades required 
in erection of eleven houses at Bank Top, Southowram, near 
Halifax. - Mr. Lister Coates, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 10 Cen- 
tral Street, Halifax, Yorks. 3, matels ef. 

SoutrHsra.—April 9.—For alterations to Messrs. Timothy 
White Company’s premises, 34 and 36 Palmerston. Road. 
Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects,. Prudential Buildings, 


’ Portsmouth.. ; 


Sprratcate (Lincs.).—April 12.—For pulling down and 
rebuilding cells with court-room at Spitalgate Police Station, 
Lincs. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Jesse Clare, county architect, 
Sleaford. 

Srretrorp.—April 18.—For the erection_of a public 
elementary school at Gorse Hill, Stretford. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. Frank W. Mee, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 32 Victoria Street, 
Manchester... ce 


8 


‘Tue Lrzarp (Cornwatt).—April 11.—For erection of a 
residence, for Commander Coad, R.N.R. Mr. Edwin Turner, 
architect, Llandudno, North Wales. 

Wates.—April 9.—For alterations to the Corn Exchange, 
Newport (Mon.). Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. J. Griggs, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

Wates.—April 11.—For the erection of a police station at 
Sketty, Glamorgan. The Glamorgan County Council Offices, 
Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—April 11.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas at Cwmaman, Aberdare. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—April 12.—For the erection of new station build- 
ings, goods shed, &c., at Gilfach, Glamorganshire. The 
Great Western Railway Engineer, Newport Station, Newport. 

Watres.—April 18.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) New girls’ department 
of the Council school at Bedlinog; (2) new infants’ depart- 
ment of the Council school at Taibach, Port Talbot; (3) new 
higher elementary school at Caerphilly ; (4) additions to the 
Brynnau Council school, near Llanharan ; (5) cookery-room 
at the Council school at Dinas Powis; (6) new latrines at the 
Council school at Hengoed. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—April 19.—For erection of a Congregational 
chapel at Cwmgorse. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dum- 
fries Place, Cardiff. 

Watxzs.—April 21.—For new mixed and infants’ school 
(346 places) and cookery kitchen at Builth Wells, Brecon- 
shire. Mr. Charles W. Best, M.1I.C.E., surveyor to the 
Breconshire Education Committee, County Hall, Brecon. 

Wares.—April 22.—For erection of a public abattoir, 
stabling, and other works at Pontypool. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
D. J. Lougher, architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 

Watney.—For erection of shops and warehouses in Hogue 
Street, Walney, Barrow-in-Furness, for the Barrow Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Mr. E. M. Young, architect, 90 Duke 
Street, Barrow. 

Wantacu.—April 9.—Tenders in one sum are invited for 
erection of a school, for the National School Managers. Send 
names to Rey. W. S. Riddelsdell, Shereborne, Wantage. 

WareRswaLLows.—For erection of farm buildings, &c., at 
Waterswallows, near Buxton. Mr. C. Flint, architect, 
Buxton. 

Weymovurn.—April 14.—For erection of an elementary 
school for 270 boys at Weymouth. Send names by April 14 to 
Mr. G. P. Symes, clerk, 9 and 10 East Street, Weymouth. 

Wauitcnurcu.—April 11.—For work at the Isolation 
Hospital and caretaker’s cottage at Larksborough, Whit- 
church, Hants. Mr. J. S. Knight, assistant superintendent, 
6 Station Road, Whitchurch, Hants. 

Wrexnam.—April 12.—For erection of a telephone ex- 
change at Wrexham, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Yorxs.—April 11.—For the following works, for the 
education committee of the Kast Riding of Yorkshire, viz. :— 
(a) Erection of a teacher’s house, and alterations to school 
at South Duffield; (b) for alterations and additions to the 
Council school at Pocklington ; (c) for alterations and addi- 
tions to the Council school at Withernwick. The Building 
Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


TENDERS. | 


FAREHAM. 


For the erection of a block at the Isolation Hospital. 
WILBERFORCE CosBetTtT, architect, Fareham, Hants. 


ay 


Wakeham & Sons . £769 0 0 
Willcox . 3 745 0 0 
Tribbeck 735 0 0 
Plumber 720 0 0 
Sprigings - 699 0 0 
Wilkins & Son 694 0 0 
Buckett 690 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons. ; 687 0 0 
Mussellwhite & Sapp . : Maes A 675 15 0 
Draper ; ! 5 : E : 675 0 0 
Newbury : : é 5 : 670 0 0 
Tanner . ; ‘ 5 3 - 670 0 0 
Croan, Gosport (aecepted) . : 667 0 0 
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HALSTED (ESSEX). 


For erection of new buildings in connection with the Green- 
wood Certified Industrial School for Girls. 


Ward . £1,607 0 0 
French . 1,552 0 0 
Beaumont 1,515 0 0 
Dobson 1,494 0 0 
Deaves 1,493 10 0 
Sudbury 1,455 10 0 
Clarke 1,429 0 0 
Sharpe 1,429 0 0 
Farr : ; ; : : : : 1,410 0 0 
Pupney & Son, Colne Engaine (accepted) . 1,387 0 0 


HARRINGTON. 


For laying out cemetery ground, erecting a boundary wall, 
chapel, and curator’s house, at High Harrington, Cum- 
berland. Mr. C. W. Eacresrieip, architect and sur- 
veyor, Workington. ; 

Accepted tenders. 
Ferguson & Sons, Harrington, builder and 


joiner : : F : : . £1,494 611 
Mandle & Co., Maryport, slater . 95 10 0 
Perrin, Workington, plasterer . 56 0 O 
Pape & Co., Workington, plumber 43 0 0 
Sanderson, Workington, painter and glazier 40 0 0 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
For works required in connection with erection of new offices, 
for the Urban District Council. 
Accepted tenders. 


Kitchen & Son, mason £857 8 6 
Kitchen & Son, joiner . 354 8 0 
Coleman, plasterer 72 210 
Thompson, plumber gu O 
Shepherd, slater ; ‘ 52 10 0 
Morley & Son, painter . : : m6 


LEWISHAM. 

For cleaning, painting, and repairing work at the Park Fever 
Hospital, Hither Green, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, engineer-in-chief. 


Shorter , : £2,453 3 
Sage & Co., Ltd. 2,385 15 
Woollaston Bros. 2,043 0 
Hussey... 1,894 0 
McCarthy . 1,769 0 
Squire 1,748 14 
Inns . py shale’ 
Kazak 1,689 0 
Fenn . 1,652 18 - 
Nightingale : 4 ; : 1,597 0 
Vicor & Co., Poplar (accepted) 1,387 0 


OKEHAMPTON (DEVON). 
For sewerage and sewage disposal works at Okehampton, for 
the Town Council. 


T. Shaddock £7,548 0 8 
Doney : 3 6,662 17 0 
Vanstone & Sons 5,543 4 8 
Pike 5 5,381 13 0 
J. Shaddock 5,297°5 8 
Bate & Co. . 5,074 7°6 
Harris 5,024 0 0 
Bennett , 5,016 0 90 
Budge & Co. 4919. 4 9 
Shaddock & Co. . : 4,788 13 8 
Williams, Farley & Co. 4,782 16 6 
Tolly & Sons > Po, 4,742 16 0 
Avery : . 4,707 12 10 
Ellis & Sons 4,609 7 6 
_ Furse & Sons 4,456 6 2 
Brebner & Co. 4,555: 12 0 
Coles ; 4,449 3 0 
Ash & Sons . 4,412 14 0 
Steer & Pearse . 4,385 0 0 
Blatchford & Dawe 4,290 0 0 
Sleeman . 3 4,114 15 0 
Barch . A 3 ; : ‘ 4,047 16 10 
WicxstEAD & Co., London (accepted) . 5,983 8 2 


PLYMOUTH. 


For erection of a store at the Victoria Wharves, Cattedown, 
Plymouth. Mr. W. F. Torait, architect, Totnes. 


Coles ; : , f . £581 0 0 
Pethick Bros. : . J 544 9 0 
Moore & Sons ; . : 490 0 0 
Tozer & Sons f i zt ‘ j i+ ~4295;.0y°0 
Hoskin, Plymouth (accepted) . ° . . , 9372 0 0 


SOWDADSOOHO 
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SCOTLAND. 

For the works required in erection of hall and houses at 
‘Windygates, for the L.O.A. Shepherds. Mr. G, Cuarizs 
CAMPBELL, architect and surveyor, Methil. 

Accepted tenders. 


Black & Sons, Edinburgh, mason . | 2t,24o, OF 0 
Dewar, Methil, joiner . 800 0 0 
W. & J. Easton, Kirkcaldy, plasterer 298 0 0 
Nicol, Buckhaven, plumber . 193 15 3 
Wardlaw, Windygates, smith 135 6 3 
Currie, Kirkcaldy, slater 126 0 0 
Allan, Markinch, painter . : 67olise G 
Haxton & Co., Kirkcaldy, glazier . 22 18 2 


For extension of Ovenstone Hospital, Pittenweem, for St. 


Andrews district committee, Fife County Council. Mr. 
Henry, architect, St. Andrews. 
Accepted tenders. 

Gray & Pringle, Anstruther, plumber . £368 8 0 
Knowles, Anstruther, mason and bricklayer 305 3 2 
Wheeler & Son, Pittenweem, joiner : 174 9 6 
Williamson, Pittenweem, plasterer and tiler 2A Ord 
Greig, St. Andrews, slater . Pasy alta; | 
Briggs & Son, Dundee, asphalte work : rate, Ee 


SLOUGH. 
For alterations to shops No. 144 High Street, and converting 
premises at rear into a cinematograph theatre, for the 


Theatres Contract and Finance Co., Ltd. Messrs. 
Moscrope-Youne & GLANFIELD, architects. 
Building contract. 
Pitcher & Son E 5 : . £1,028 0 0 
Street. 981 0 0 
Goddard &. Son 950 0 0 
Bowyer (recommended) . 942 0 0 
Deverill : : 939 10 0 
orem 

Aston & Sons. : : 121.10 .0 
British Challenge Glazing Co. S298 4.0 
Rowell & Co. (recommended) 15 0 


STON EASTON. 


For erection of cottages at Old Down, Ston Easton, near Bath. 
Mr. W. F. Brrp, architect, Midsomer Norton. 


: Contract No. ma houses. 


W. & R. C. Hurford £1,981 0 0 
Williams & Sons 1,920 0 9 
Harris 1,903 0 0 
Smith . 1,901 0 0 
Dunthorn 1.7928) 04.0 
Stockham 1,745 0 0 
Pittard & Son 1,699 0 0 
Flower 1,475 0 0 
Coles Bros. : 1,464 0 0 
Childs & Townsend 1,414 0 0 
Bird & Son, Radstock* L552. 00 
Contract No. 2—Twelve aoe 
W.&R.C. Hurford . 2,954 0 0 
Harris P 2,845 0 0 
Williams & Sone 2,840 0 0 
Smith ; 2,804 0 0 
Dunthorn 2,670 0 0 
Stockham 2,605 0 90 
Pittard & Son 2 527) -Oan0 
Flower 2,199 0 0 
Coles Bros. : 2179) 00 
Childs & Townsend . 212 Ome 
Bird & Son, Radstock* ; 2,004 0 0 
Contract No. 3— Tinenty houses. 
W.&R.C.Hurford . : ‘ : 4,912 0.90 
Williams & Sons 4,750 0 0 
Harris . 4,729 0 0 
Smith 4,692 0 0 
Dunthorn 4,426 0 0 
Stockham 4,320 0 0 
Pittard & Son 4125 0 @ 
Flower 3,663 0 0 
Coles Bros. . : 3,608 0 90 
Childs & Townsend 3,555 0 O 
Bird & Son, Radstock* 3,300 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . : : 3,616 0 0 
Extra for walls and gates fo twenty houses. 
Bird & Son, Radstock* ‘ ; 120 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 100 0 0 


* Accepted subject to certain revisions. 


: WALES. 
For erecting a new church, Newbridge, Mon., for the trustees 


of the Zoar Welsh Congregational Church. Nie Seis 

Arpiss, M.S8.A., architect and surveyor, Newbridge, 

Mon. 
Howells SL fio ao o 
Bloxham 1,742 0 0 
Williams 1,654 0 0 
Davies & Sons 1,650 0 0 
J. T. Jones 1575) 10: 0 
Morgan & Co. 1,500 0 0 
Price Bvos. 1,498 0 0 
W. Jones 1,495 0 0 
Leadbeater . 1,486 0 0 
King & Co. . 1,438 0 0 
Reed : 1,395 0 0 
Jenkins & Co. 1,389 0 0 
Evans . 1,480. 0 0 
Morgan 1,560 0 0 
Gregory Bros. . 1,320 0 0 
A. & J. Richards tee O10 
Jones & Jones . ne SEY Ma Soya ae, 
Epwarps, Newbridge (accepted) Pisii17 0 


For making up the following streets, viz., Amesbury Road, 
Amesbury Lane, Blenheim Road, Deri "Road, Ilton Road, 
Kimberley Road, Kimberley Lane North, Kimberley 
Lane South, Ladysmith Lane, Roath Branch Lane East, 
Waterloo Road, North Lane, Gwendoline Place, &c., for 
the Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, M.LC.E., 
city engineer. 


Davies £9,614 15 7 
Williams 9,511 15 7 
Osmond Bros. 9,349 9 2 
Baker & Co. ; 8,585 5 5 
Pomeroy & Co., Cardiff (accepted) Tetley AO 


WOOTTON BASSETT. 
For a covered service tank, &c., Coxstalls, for Cricklade and 


Wootton Bassett Rural District Council. Mr. F. Rep- 

MAN, engineer, Swindon, Wilts. 
Davis Bros. & Co. £859 0 0 
Butler & Co. E : Seca O 
Whessoe Foundry Co. iz 0 0 
Newton, Chambers: & Co. 681 0 8 
Flewelling : 678 5 9 
Thompson 667 2 6 
Piggott & Co. 661 9 2 
B.C. & J: Keay ~. 647 0 0 
Phoenix Foundry Co. 646 12 2 
C. & W. Walker . 640 0 0 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co. 637 0 0 
Holmes & Co. 636 17 6 
Piggott & Co. : ; 620 11 8 
Goddard, Massey & Warner . 60115 4 
Gibbons Bros. : 57612 0 
Cocxrty & Sons, Frome (accepted) 518 10 0 
Westwood & Wrights 5 2a meO 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Kersuaw, Brasstncton & Co., of Lancaster 
and Settle, have just completed the ventilation of the new 
Central Post Office, London. 

Tue contracts for the electric lifts for the South Man- 
churian Railway, and also for the Shanghai Municipal Coun- 
cil buildings, have been obtained by Messrs. A. W. Penrose & 
Co., Ltd., of 109 Farringdon Road, E.C., in competition with 
German and American makers. 


Av Dumbarton Dean of Guild Court last week, lining 
was granted to Messrs. Denny & Co. for the erection of a lar ge 
machine shop, a small machine shop, and a valve shop. The 
contract for the extension is in the hands of Sir William 
Arrol & Co., Glasgow, and the cost will be about 50,0007. 

Tur ‘‘ Boletin Oficial ” of the Argentine Republic ‘contains 
decrees approving the plans and estimate of about 187,000/. 
for the construction of the Central National College of Buenos 
Aires ; and the plans and estimate of about 61, 0001. for the 
building of a station at Santa Fe on the Central Northern 
Railway. The requisite call for tenders is authorised in both 
cases. 
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WATERPROOF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


AN important and at the same time highly economical method 
of making cement and concrete absolutely waterproof is being 
introduced into this country by the British Ceresit Water- 
proofing Company, Ltd., of Caxton House, Westminster. 
This most desirable end is effected by the use of Ceresit, a 
preparation which originated in Germany, and has been used 
with great success in that country and in other parts of the 
Continent, as well as in Egypt, Siam and America. 

Ceresit is described as a cream white paste of about the con- 


BATHS AT LIEGE. 


sistency of butter. When added to water in the proportion of 
one to twelve, it dissolves immediately, turning the water to a 
milky white fluid. This used, as is ordinary water in the 
mixing of cement or concrete, makes the latter completely 
proof against the penetration of moisture or water, even under 
@ pressure as high as 70 Ib. per square inch. It is also claimed 
for it that it is sufficiently elastic to contract and expand 
under varying extremes. of temperature, thus avoiding all 
likelihood of damage through intense extreme heat or frost. 
All this is effected without any increase in cost of labour. The 


CHATEAU AT STERREBECK. 


water in which the Ceresit is placed mixes just as easily with 
cement as other water. There is no smell, and the only-dif- 
ference in the colour of the finished cement is that it is a very 
little lighter than when made in the ordinary way. 

Among many hundreds of structures in the building of 
which Ceresit has been used are the-Kaiser’s Castle at 
Posen, Germany; the City hospitals, Disseldorf; several 


Government dams in Germany, water tower and swimming ° 


bath at Brussels, public schools at Vienna, electricity works 
at Bangkok, Siam; Protestant church at Alexandria, re- 
inforced concrete cistern for the U.S. Government in Florida, 
and power plant in Chicago. Ceresit is also being used in 
large quantities by the State Government railways of Ger- 
many, France, Russia, and Austria, for tunnels, embank- 
ments, reservoirs, locomotive turntable foundations, water 
tanks, &c. We illustrate two buildings in the construction of 
which Ceresit has been used with complete success—one a 
chateau at Sterrebeck, which is surrounded by water; the 
other the public baths at Liége. 


THE absence of building by-laws in Perthshire is com- 
mented upon by Mr. R, M‘Nicoll, the sanitary inspector for 
the county, in his annual report. At present, he says, no 
power is given to the public health department to interfere 
with any dwelling house or other premises during construc- 
tion with a view to proper provision being made for the pre- 
vention of dampness, ventilation, testing of drainage, and 
other details. 


i 


GLASGOW MAIN DRAINAGE. 


THE new pumping station which has been constructed in con- 
nection with the South Side section of the Glasgow Main 
Drainage Scheme was formally opened on Monday, the 
4th inst. 

For many reasons great difficulty was experienced in 
finding a site for Kinning Park Pumping Station with, 
among other requirements, good substrata. In August 1907 
it became clear that the completion of the scheme would be 
seriously prejudiced unless an immediate start were made 
with the construction of this station on the site then 
authorised, its grave drawbacks notwithstanding. The 
Sewage Committee then approved of the design submitted by 
the consulting mechanical engineer (Mr. D. Home Morton), 
the general manager (Mr. Thomas Melvin), and Mr. W. C. 
Easton, engineer on construction and formerly resident 
engineer. 

Shortly after they instructed Mr. Easton to proceed forth- 
with with its construction by their main drainage staff, 
holding him responsible for the construction of the whole 
station, notwithstanding its obvious difficulties, and the neces- 
sary barricade was erected on November 1, 1907. The site was 
of a cramped nature, being restricted on one side by a five- 
storey building over 70 feet high, on another by a transformer 
station delivering power to a large section of the tramways, 
and on the remaining two sides by streets carrying tramways. 

The strata consisted of 19 feet of fine dry sand, followed by 
44 feet of fine running silt, underlain at 63 feet from the 
surface by boulder clay. The level of the incoming sewer 
necessitated the excavations being carried down to a depth of 
from 45 to 514 feet. The area to be excavated was over 
100 feet long, varying from 50 to 100 feet in breadth. The 
troublesome stages were :— 

1. Underpinning of the two adjacent buildings to 20 feet 
from the surface—i.e. just into the silt. The streets were also 
supported by walls, and the area thus enclosed excavated down 
to the running silt. 

2. The forming of a silt-tight curtain extending into the 
boulder clay, enclosing the area to be excavated in the silt. 
This was effected by driving close-fitting sheet piling of 
timbers, 45 feet to 50 feet long, from the top of the silt. 

5. The subdividing of the area thus protected into 34 
pockets by internal sheet piling driven into the boulder clay. 

4. The excavating to and plugging with concrete at 
45 to 514 feet from the surface of the bottom in each of the 
34 pockets. This left from 18 to 12 feet of silt under the 
concrete and above the clay. This last was the critical stage. 
It occupied six weeks, and was completed on February 3, 1909. 

5. The forming of a reinforced concrete raft on the internal 
piles, cut at the necessary level, over the whole area, followed 
by the building thereon of the walls—the external walls in 
concrete specially reinforced—up to the top of the silt. 

The remainder of the work was by comparison easy, and 
the pump-house, roofed at a height of 110 feet from the 
foundation, was handed over to the consulting mechanical 
engineer on July 1, 1909. Although Mr. W. C. Easton and 
the contractors, Messrs. Glenfield & Kennedy, hydraulic en- 
gineers, Kilmarnock, had been previously advised by the 
resident engineer to keep back their work, they responded so 
promptly to a request to proceed that the station was put into 
work before the end of March 1910, or within two years and 
five months from the commencement of operations. The total 
cost of the station will be about 95,0001. 

The pumping machinery raises the sewage from the inter- 
cepting sewer in St. James Street and delivers it through two 
rising mains into the main outfall in St. Andrew’s Drive. 
There are three pumping engines, and provision is made to 
receive a fourth without interrupting the work of the pumps 
now erected. Two of the pumps are intended to deal with the 
present wet weather flow of sewage, the third being generally 
at rest as a standby. With the opening, probably in May, 
of the pumping station and purification works at Shieldhall 
the Glasgow Main Drainage Scheme will be completed, 
whereby the sewage of the city will be diverted from the Clyde 
into the new sewers and scientifically treated at the three 
outfall works at Dalmarnock, Dalmuir, or Shieldhall. The 
cost of the whole undertaking will probably total nearly two 
and a half millions sterling. 


Tue British Consul at Alexandria reports with reference 
to a notice relative to the proposed erection of a theatre at 
Alexandria that the Municipality are prepared to receive 
tenders up to April 30. The auditorium must be capable of 
seating. from 1,200 to 1,500 people ; the cost of construction 
should be about 61,5607. 
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WROUGHT-IRON WELL COVER. 


Tuts wrought-iron well cover was made without models or 
drawings by George Male, village blacksmith and farrier at 
Selsey Bill, Sussex, in his spare time, from rough sketches 
and suggestions by the owner, Mr. Edward Heron-Allen, of 
Large Acres, Selsey Bill. The whole weighs one and a 


Se 


WROUGHT-IRON WELL COVER. 


half tons. 
and spout to the pump, which have not been photographed. 

- The three front bars and intermediates were removed previous 
to taking the photograph in order to show the outlines 
better. 


THE CHINESE BUILDING MARKET. 


Tue United States Chargé d’Affaires at Peking has 
furnished to his Government the following information con- 
cerning the letting of contracts and the supplying of materials 
to contractors for the Chinese Government, which, he says, 
apples fully to building construction in North China and, 
in great degree, throughout the Chinese Empire :— 

The Chinese Government have no rules, printed or other- 
wise, for letting contracts, or for buying materials. The man 
on the spot with the lowest price and quickest delivery gets 
the work. Ninety per cent. of all the building done in China 
is done by Chinese contractors. When foreign material is 
specified, such as heating plants, plumbing, electric light 
plants, light fixtures, constructional steel, &c., tenders for 
these materials, either delivered on the ground or put in place, 
are invited from the many foreign firms in Tientsin or 
Shanghai. These firms hold agencies for the materials re- 
quired, and all arrangements are made with them. Neither 
the foreign engineer nor the native contractor deals directly 


with the home houses, as it saves much trouble to deal with’ 


large houses well established in China. The prices of the 
latter include freights, duties, &c., and, where necessary, 
quotations are given including landing the goods where 
wanted and putting them in position. 

Unless connections are made with a well-established firm, 
or a permanent agency for a special line of goods created, 
there is little chance of introducing foreign building material 
into China. As the large firms have their own expert engi- 
neers, a contractor can get fair prices quoted for everything 
at short notice. These firms make it their business to be 
closely in touch with all proposed work, both Government and 
private. The terms of payment usually offered by the 
Government are one-third on arrival of shipping documents, 


There is also an elaborately wrought flange wheel _ 


_ died on Monday last suddenly. Mr. 


one-third on delivery, and one-third on acceptance. These 
Government terms were varied considerably during the last 
year, however; in order to help the foreign firms, as money 


was tight and exchange bad, the Government paid on several 


occasions one-half on signature of contract and one-half on 
completion of work. ; 


EXTENSION OF PUMP ROOM BUILDINGS, BATH. 


Ar the Bath City Council meeting held on the 5th inst. 
a letter was read from the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects asking for particulars as to how any con- 
templated scheme would affect the Roman Baths, remarking 
that his reason for doing so was owing to the great interest 
taken in these ancient works by all architects, antiquarians, 
and students of English art and history. 

Letters were also received from the Bath Abbey Council, 
and also from the Old Bath Preservation Society. 

Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, the chairman of the attractions 
committee, in moving the adoption of the minutes, stated that 
the committee had not yet formulated any scheme, but were 
dealing only with the accommodation the site of the old 
Chronicle office would afford if it was decided to erect a 
building thereon adjoining the Roman Baths. The letters 
received would be considered with the great respect which 
they deserved, but he should like to assure all those interested 
that the safety of the Abbey and the preservation of the Roman 
antiquities, and any further antiquities that might be found 
during the excavation, would be treated by the. committee as 
of paramount importance, and every consideration would be 
paid to the views expressed in the letters received and by the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


VARIETIES. 

A NEw girls’ school at a cost of 3,000/. is being erected at 
Rusthall, near Tunbridge Wells. 

Ir has been decided to build a public hall at Brookfield, 
a suburb of Johnstone, N.B. 

Mr. Writitam Cowlg, architect, Ayr, has prepared for 
the Prestwich Town Council plans for a kiosk and stand to 
cost 9001. 

Mr. Epwarp SHEewsrooks, of Newcastle, architect, left 
estate of the gross value of 22,186]. 14s. dd., of which the net 
personalty has been sworn at 6091. 6s. 1d. 

LertH Town Council have resolved to obtain from their 
surveyor a plan of a hall and library which it is proposed to 
erect at the entrance to the tramway depét, Leith Walk. 

Mr. B. Batt, the borough surveyor of Nelson, has resigned 
his position, having accepted an appointment at Singapore. 
It has been decided to advertise for a successor at 300/. per 
annum. 

Tue Stoke-on-Trent Guardians have adopted plans for the 
proposed new offices and board-room to be erected adjoining the 
present Union buildings at a cost of 7,500I. 

A scHemeE of addition and reconstruction at Westgreen 
Asylum, Dundee, involving an expenditure of 3,000/., is 
under consideration, providing accommodation for eighty 
patients, and improved house room for the nursing staff. 

Tue Brazilian Minister of Communications is expected to 
shortly issue a call for tenders for the construction of a build- 
ing in Porto Alegre for the housing of the postal and tele- 
graph service of that town. The estimated cost of the work 
is said to amount to about 45,250/. 

Mr. WILLIAM OWEN, a well- known Warrington aeeniteet, 
Owen designed many 
of Warrington’s public buildings, and he was also respon- 
sible, in collaboration with Mr. Segar Owen, for the designing 
and carrying out of many of the buildings at Port Sunlight 
for Messrs. Lever Bros., of which firm he was a director. 

Tue Privy Council have approved the new by-laws of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, as revised by the general 
meetings of February 7 and 15, 1910, with the exception of the 
new by-law 24. They have substituted for this the old by- 
law 22, with the addition of the Licentiates, and they have 
asked the Council to submit an amended form of words with 
reference to the action to be taken towards members who take 
part in competitions against the wish of the Council. This 
amendment will be taken into consideration by the Council 
without loss of time, and their recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to the general body. 

Tuer next ordinary meeting of the Paint and Varnish 
Society will be held at St. Bride’s Institute on April 14, when 
Mr. Gaston Depierres (the President) will read a paper on 


“« Zine Oxide.’’ The latest information concerning zinc oxide, 
its manufacture and properties, will be dealt with. All those 


interested in the subject will be welcomed. 
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THE Stockport Corporation isolation hospital at Dial- 
stone Lane is to be extended at an estimated cost of 16,0001. 
The Finance Committee have decided to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the money required. 

THe re-erection of Crosby Hall, formerly in the City of 
London, on the site of More’s garden in Chelsea, is expected to 
be completed by the end of June. The opening ceremony is 
to be followed in the first week in July by a pageant repre- 
senting the outstanding episodes of its history. ; 

Tue details of the plans of the Alhambra Music Hall, to 
be erected on the site of the Waterloo Rooms, Glasgow, have 
now been practically arranged, and it is expected that build- 
ing operations will be commenced in the course of the next 
few weeks. When completed the music hall will provide 
seating accommodation on the ground floor and two galleries 
for about 2,400 people. 

A MEMORIAL window to the late Mr. G. F. Deacon, engi- 
neer, who largely contributed to the inauguration of 
Liverpool’s water supply from Lake Vyrnwy, has been placed 
in Llanwddyn Church, which the Corporation erected as a 
recompense for the old edifice now lying beneath the waters 
of Lake Vyrnwy. The main feature of it is a representation 
of ‘‘ Moses striking the Rock.’’ 

Wepnespay, June 15, has been provisionally fixed as the 
date of the reopening of Ayr Auld Brig, and it is understood 
that the Town Council have decided to invite the Earl of 
Rosebery, whose oration in.the town hall in September 1906 
was mainly instrumental in the raising of the 10,0001. re- 
quired for the carrying out of the preservative work, to take 
a leading part in the ceremony. 

Tue annual general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects (Associate Section) was held in the rooms on 
March 27. A very satisfactory report was read and approved, 
and the following committee was elected :—Messrs. A. M. 
Gardner, A. Wright, J. Wright, H. Higgans, E. G. Wyllie, 
T. Lunan, J. A. Wilson, Alex. Davie, William Vickers, junr., 
and A, Newton. Mr. Alex. Wright was appointed chairman, 
and Mr. J. A. Wilson, 92 Bath Street, was again elected hon. 
secretary. ee 

Dunpre Corporation’s outlays in connection with the 
Mackison case litigation will come to about 4,000/.. Treasurer 
Soutar at a recent meeting remarked that the importance of 
the action to the town did not merely consist in the fact that 
the Council got rid of an action for 15,000J., but that, in 
gaining the decision, it had also disposed of a dozen other 
claims of a similar kind that were lurking behind it. The 

- whole cost of the litigation to the town would not be more than 
the sum of 4,000/., which was tendered at a certain stage in the 
litigation, ; 

A Durer exhibition, under the auspices of the Liverpool 
City Council, will be opened on the 16th inst. The exhibition 
will be one of quite exceptional interest, containing a practi- 
cally complete collection, in chronological order, of reproduc- 
tions of the life work of the great German medizeyal painter 
and engraver, Albrecht Durer. This collection, numbering 
about 1,000 items, has been formed by Sir Martin Conway, who 
has lent it for the purposes of the exhibition, sa WO 

Str Aston Wess, the assessor in connection with the ad- 
judication of the plans for the Usher Hall, held a meeting 
with Lord Provost Brown, Dean of Guild Carter, several town 


councillors, and the town clerk, last week, in the City Cham-. 


bers, at which there were discussed and approved the con- 
ditions bearing on the designs competition for the hall. Sir 
Aston also inspected the site which has been selected for the 
hall. The conditions of the competition for designs will be 
issued in a very few days. ie a 

Indian Engineering (Calcutta) states that the trustees of 
the Victoria Memorial to be built at Calcutta have accepted 
the tender of a firm at that city for the execution of the work. 
The building, which will take some eight years to complete, 
is estimated to cost 50,00,000 rupees (about 333,0001.). The 
structure is to be of brick, faced with white marble slabs from 
Jodhpur. The name and address of the firm who have been 
given the contract may be obtained on application to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basing- 
hall Street,"London, E.C. 

Tue Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland held an 
ordinary meeting of the Council at 31 South Frederick Street, 
Dublin, on*Monday, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., occupy- 
ing the chair in the absence of the President. A communica- 
tion from the Stone Carvers’ Trade Association with regard 
to the encouragement of the trade was considered, and the 
Council expressed themselves generally in favour of the 
Association’s proposals. The amalgamation of the Archi- 
tectural Association and the Institute was further discussed, 


_ (about. 9301.). 
- previously approved by a Spanish architect. The -Gaceta, 


and a proposal to erect a memorial to the late Sir Thomas 
Drew was under consideration. 

Ar the last-meeting of the heritors of the parish of Dun- 
fermline, attention was called to the condition of the masonry 
of the more modern part of the abbey. It was stated that Sir — 
R. Rowand Anderson had expressed the opinion that the posi- 
tion of matters was becoming serious. It was agreed that a 
credit balance of 50/. on last year’s account should be applied 
to some scheme of restoration. It was pointed out by the 
Dean of the Guildry that not only was the quality of many 
of the stones inferior, but several of them had been laid the 
wrong way, and he remarked that a much bigger job might 
be involved than some of them anticipated. 

Tur Admiralty have written to Greenock Corporation 
asking them to proceed with a building scheme to meet the ~ 
requirements of the workers coming from Woolwich to the 
Clyde Torpedo Factory. While prepared to give their moral 
support to the scheme, the Admiralty states that the men 
cannot offer any guarantee as to the length of time they would 
continue in the houses. At a subsequent meeting of the law 
and finance committee it was unanimously agreed that should 
the Admiralty proceed with any such scheme the Corporation 
would give it their moral support, but that as there was no 
money in hand for providing houses they could not embark 
on an undertaking of this kind. 

THe Conway Suspension Bridge became free of tolls upon 
foot passengers at midnight, March 31, and in all probability 
will for the future always remain so. The Act of Parliament 
authorising the bridge to be built was passed in the reign of 
George IV. in 1821, and it was opened five years later. It 
passed into the control of the Conway Town Council in 1878, 
The Council undertook to maintain the bridge, and to set 
aside the profits from the tolls in a reserve fund. When that 
fund amounted to 10,000/., they bound themselves to abolish 
the tolls, and to maintain the structure out of the income 
from the reserve fund. The reserve now stands at 8,0001. 
Reduced tolls will therefore be charged on vehicles, 
animals, &c. 

THe London Master Builders’ Association held a council 
meeting recently, when it was decided to protest against the 
charges proposed to be made by the Port of London on build~ 
ing materials entering the Port. The Board of Trade will be 
asked to receive a deputation on the subject. It was also 
decided that members who may be engaged in litigation aris- 
ing out of the conduct of their business could not rely upon 
the Council rendering financial assistance from the funds of 
the Association, unless the particulars relating to the dispute 
were submitted to the Council for their consideration, so that 
the question of whether or not financial assistance could be 
afforded.should be decided by the Council beforehand. — 

Tue Gaceta de Madrid of March 23 announces a com- 
petition of plans, specifications, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a central market at Valencia, the cost of which 
must not exceed 2,000,000 pesetas (about 74,0007.). The plans 


. and. estimates must be submitted, within 150 days from the 
. date of the Gaceta, to ‘‘- El Sefior Alcalde Presidente, Alcaldia 


Constitucional,’’ Valencia. The successful competitor will 
enjoy certain. preferential rights in the subsequent call for 
tenders for the execution of the works, and if such rights are 
relinquished he will be entitled to a premium of 25,000 pesetas 
One of the conditions is that plans must be 


containing further particulars, may be seen by British firms 
at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 


‘75 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


In connection withthe Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales -Building Trades Employers’ Federation and the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation of Slate Merchants and 
Slaters a meeting, representing the whole of the slate trade 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, is to be held in Manchester on 
Thursday, April 14, ‘‘ to protest against. wholesale agents of 
the two great Welsh slate quarries continuing to compete for 
anything and everything in the way of slating and roof tiling, 
and.to ask the quarry owners to consider the interests of the 
smaller men by actively discouraging these unfair operations 
on.the part of their wholesale agents.’’ The following resolu- 
tion will be submitted :—<‘‘ That this joint meeting of all the 
slate merchants and-slaters, associated and otherwise, in the 
two counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, again express to 
the slate quarry owners the desirability of the old Lancashire 


custom being respected by their agents, and that the whole- 


sale slate merchants shall confine their business strictly to the 
sale only of slates, and that neither directly nor indirectly 
will they compete for slating, but refer all inquiries for 
slating fixed complete to the local master slaters in the 


\ districts where the slating is required,” 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this vournal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made wntal 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


DAYLIGHT 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 


be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD.—The Guardians invite architects residing 
within the limits of the Birkenhead Union to submit designs 
for a Children’s Receiving Home. Premiums will be 
awarded for the three first designs. Mr. J. Carter, clerk, 
Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 


EprnpurGH.—The Corporation invite competition design 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks: Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Tretanp.—April 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects in Ireland to submit plans and specifications for 
the building of new County Offices at Navan. Apply to 
Mr.-H. J. Cullen, Meath County Council Offices, Navan. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 100/., 507., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to-the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 35 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


W atsaLy.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 


NOT MERELY 
CORRUGATED 
GLASS - = = 


The ONE system of Daylighting Buildings by means of Window Glass is 
by lenses and prisms scientifically arranged in one sheet. 


MADE IN 
FOUR DIFFERENT ANGLES. 


Specify **«MAXimum DAYLIGHT GLASS.” 


Stocked in 50 cities and towns 


Send for Samples. 1 


in Great Britain and Abroad. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY, 


"Phone: 


Westminster 5241. 


28 VICTORIA STREET, : 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
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(SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), a 


Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


§ Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telephone—3094 City. 
G. R. PERKINS & CO., 


PARQUET AND OAK 
FLOORING. 


Best Material & Workmanship only. 
41 BERNERS STREET, W. f 


i 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CoO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


j Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FEF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


» - THE .. 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member toa 
40 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ANVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the mosfi exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every cescription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works— BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WwiLTrs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lanny), 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 

Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


DUST SHEETS :-DECORATORS, e. 


35s. 6d. doz. 10 ft. by 6 ft., and larger size, 
Orders by ’Phone (14018 Central) promptiy forwarded. 
Try Sample dozen. You will come again. 
All Cleaning Requisites. Write for Lists. 


WM. MOORE & CO. ‘iiicrsgate, vondon.” 


ets: 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratway (East End). 
CorsHAmM Down QuaRRy (Entrance trom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Le. 


CORSHAM, Wilta. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W. 
Telephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 


ORSH 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK. 


Tel. : 4258 Central. 


Architectural Photographers 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


to H.M. the King, H. M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods, London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN & PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL & DECORATIVE ON VIEW. 


PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


(First floor.) 


Established 1862. 


Verrine Eraser 
Has the unique property of Erasing 


Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. - - - 


10/- per box, any size. 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


' Market Square and Hamilton Street. 
Charles Brownridge, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
- veyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


the work required in.erection of four houses at Blacker Hill, 
Yorks. 


garet’s Street, Canterbury. 


“Co-operative and Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Malvern, architect, 21 Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham. 


offices at the Workhouse. Mr. P..J. Thomas, architect, Bridg- 


‘Ernest E. Ellis, architect, Exmouth. 


ing works in the Cattle Market :—(1) Construction of roof 
cever Messrs. Rodd & Slipper’s stand ;, (2) construction of a 
oof over Messrs. Offin & Rumsey’s auction ring ; (5) erection 
Cofia small horse shed of corrugated iron; (4). fixing new 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Arsaspy.—For erection of a cottage at Aislaby, Whitby. 
Mr. A. E. Young, architect and surveyor, 77 Baxtergate, 


~ Whitby. 


Armipy.—For the various works required in the erection 
of extension to works, Canal Road, Armley, Leeds, for Messrs. 
J. W. Roberts, Ltd. Myr. G. Fredk. Bowman, architect, 


~ 5 Greek Street, Leeds. 


Barnsiey.—April 20.—For pulling down the Dearne 


- Grove Inn and three adjoining cottages, Hoyle Mill, and for 


rebuilding the inn, with stabling, &c. & W. 
Dixon, architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

Barrow-1n-Furness.—April 22.—For alterations to the 
borough treasurer’s department, Town Hall. The Borough 
Engineer’s Office. 

Brrxenneap.—April 26.—For erection of a sorting office, 
Rock Ferry. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

Brrxenneap.—April 25.—For the construction and com- 
pletion of an underground convenience and lavatory in the 
Deposit 1]. Mr. 


Messrs. R. 


Buackxer Hrxiu.—April 20.—For the whole or any part of 


Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough 
Bridge. 


Bringenp.—May 7.—For erection of a board room and 


end. 

Bripewater.—April 19.—For the taking down and re- 
building of a wall abutting the roadside in the village of Can- 
nington, for the Bridgwater Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. Alex. Collins, surveyor, 56a Eastover. 

BuprercnH Satterton.—April 20.—For new billiard room 
and various alterations and additions at the Club. Mr. 


CanterBury.—April 23.-—For the execution of works in 
connection with the proposed extension of the School of Art. 
Deposit 51. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. Mar- 


. Cuepmsrorp.—April 26.—For the execution.of the follow- 


manger in and repairing existing horse shed. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, 16 London Road, Chelmsford. 
Cueitennam.—April 19.—For alterations and additions 
at the branch, Bath Road, Cheltenham, for the Gloucester 
Mr. Thomas 


-Covze.—April 25.—For erection of a Council school for 140 
children at Cove, near Farnborough. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. — 

Crews.—April 27.—For erection of a sorting office, Crewe 
Station. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
London, 8.W. ~ 

Dunnam Massry.—April 19.—For taking down Covershaw 
Bridge, Dunham Massey, Cheshire, and widening existing 
arch 6 feet, with new parapet walls to both sides. Mr. 
John McD. McKenzie, Mossburn Buildings, Altrincham. 

Douruam.—April 26.—Sole tenders are invited for house in 
Durham. City Accountant’s Office, 6 Saddler Street, Dur- 
ham. 

Ecremont.—April 25.—For the several works required 
in converting buildings into Masonic Hall, and for building 
ante-rooms, lavatories, &c. Also for gutting and reconstruct- 
ing dwelling house, erection of boundary wall, gates, coo a Mire 
James Lowery, Secretary to the Trust, 59 Main Street, Egre- 
mont, Cumberland. 

Ettesmere Porr.—April 23.—For erection of County 
police buildings at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. Deposit 1l. 
Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 

Errru.—April 18.—For erection of two additional wards 
and other extensions to the Erith Sanatorium, Little Heath, 
Belvedere. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Harold Hind, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Erith, Kent. 

Fatmouru.—April 30.—For additions and alterations to 


the Falmouth Grammar School, the work including heating , 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, | 


of the premises by hot water. 

Green Lane, Redruth. 
Frizincton.—April 26.—For the various works required 

in erection of a dwelling house, Frizington, Cumberland. 


Deposit 31. 


Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park 
Lane, Workington. 

Giascow.—April 26.—For clearing the site, putting in 
foundations, &c., in connection with the erection of a labour 
and telephone exchange in College Street, Glasgow. Mr. 
Kennedy, clerk of the works, General Post Office, Glasgow 
(Hanover Street entrance). 

Guass Hovexnton.—April 28.—For (all trades only) in 
erection and completion of the new West Riding Hotel at 
Glass Houghton, near Castleford. Send names before 
April 21 to Mr. Ernest E. Pickersgill, architect, Brewery 
Offices, Pontefract. 

Goopmayrs.—April 30.—For carrying out alterations and 
additions, Little Heath House, Goodmayes Asylum, Essex. 
Deposit 11. Mr. John G. Morley, borough engineer, Town 
Hall, West Ham. 

Grimsspy.—April 19.—For the renewal of floors at the 
Holme Hill Council school. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, 
Grimsby. 

Grosmont.—For altering and part rebuilding of butcher’s 
shop and other premises adjoining in Tunnel Road, Grosmont, 
near Whitby, Yorks. Mr. Thomas Dowson, architect and 
surveyor, 3A Flowergate, Whitby. 

Hatirax.—April 25.—For the various works required in 
alterations and additions to the Halifax Golf Club. Messrs. 
Utley, Hebblethwaite & Utley, architects, 10 Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

Hemswortn.—April 20.—For erection of 65 dwelling 
houses, &c., at Fitzwilliam Village, Hemsworth, Yorks., for 
the South Kirby, Featherstone and Hemsworth Collieries, Ltd. 
Deposit 1J. Send names by April 20 to Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects and surveyors, Pontefract and Castle- 
ford. 

Hincxiey.—For erection of a doctor’s house and stabling. 
Messrs. Heaton. & Walker, architects and surveyors, 3 The 
Borough, Hinckley. 

Irnenanp.—April 19.—For erection of a residence and dis- 
pens ary at Ballycastle, for the use of the medical officer of the 
Cushendall Dispensary district. Mr. T. J. O'Neill, C.E., 
the Board Room, Ballycastle Workhouse. 

TreLanp.—A pril 25.—For station master’s house at Keady, 
and two cottages at Goraghwood, for the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. (Ireland). Mr. F. A. Campion, chief. engineer, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, or the District Engineer, 
Belfast. i ee 

Inrorp.—April 26.—For the erection of a block of offices 
at the Electricity Works,. Ley Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. 
Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. - 

Kereniey.—April 25.—For work required in erection of a 
foundry and machine works at Strong Close. Messrs, Moore 
& Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

' Kenpau.—April 22.—For erection of two semi-detached 
cottages, Colin Field Lane. Mr. John F. Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., 


_F.S,A., architect and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


Kinessripcr.—April 16.—For erection of a market hall 
and shop at Kingsbridge, Devon, for the Kingsbridge Feoffees. . 
Mr. T. W. Latham, surveyor to the Trust. 

Lazonpy.—April 20.—For erection of a warehouse, &c. 
The Lazonby and District Co-operative Society, Ltd., Lazonby, 
Cumberland. ; 

Lonpon.—April 16.—For alterations, &c., at Nos. 61 and 
63 Hornsey Rise, N. (Receiving Homes). Deposit 21. Mr, 


’ Howard Goodchild, architect, 409 Holloway Road, N. 


Macciesrirtp.—For alterations at the General Infirmary. 
Mr. A. E. Hanrahan, secretary. 

Narranp.—April 22.—For the various works required 
(mason’s and slater’s work excepted) in erection of a resi- 
dence at Natland, near Kendal. Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
F.R.L.B.A., architect, 45 Highgate, Kendal. 

Rocupaty.—April 20.—For the construction in ferro- 
concrete of a high-level road and coal store in connection with 
the gas works. Mr. T. Banbury Ball, the Manager at the 
Gas Works, Dane Street, Rochdale. 

Royton, near Orpnam.—April 20.—For the work com- 
prised, in the provision of shelters and other erections, 
asphalting of walks, and drainage of site in connection with 
the park and recreation ground, Radcliffe Street. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 88 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester. 

Scornanp.—For the iron and steel work required in con- 


nection with the erection of a public slaughter-house at 


Buckhaven. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. D. Telfer, burgh sur- 
veyor, Municipal Buildings, Buckhaven. é 

SuarortH.—April 25.—For erection of a secondary and 
technical school in Cambridge Road, Seaforth, Liverpool. 
‘ Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 
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St. Herens.—April 19.—For extension of the gallery in 
the assembly room at the Town Hall. Mr. Geo. J. C. Broom, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer, St. Helens, Lancs. 

SEDGEFIELD.—April 20.—For new lodge at Sedgefield Vil- 
lage, co. Durham, for the Sedgefield burial joint committee. 
Mr. J. W. T. Richardson, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 57 
High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

SeLBy.—For the various works required in the erection of 
three cottages in Flaxley Road, for the Selby Steam Laundry 
Co., Ltd. 

Stretrorp.—April 18.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Gorse Hill, Stretford. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. Frank W. Mee, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 32 Victoria Street, 
Manchester. 

Veryan.—April 23.—For erection of a cottage at Bos- 
wague Farm, Veryan, Cornwall. Mr. A. Ernest Harris, 
architect, 28 Boscawen Street, Truro. 

Watrs.—For the following works for the Rhyl Pier exten- 
sion :—Contract No. 1, widening and encasing the present 
iron pier, constructing a jetty some 600 yards long to deep 
water, all in ferro-concrete ; (2) erection and construction of 
a new assembly hall, visitors’ club, numerous shops, tea 
rooms, and offices, sundry alterations to the present amphi- 
theatre, all of which are to be built on terra firma and con- 
structed of brick, &c.; (3) new dining room, refreshment 
room, kiosks, and shelters, to be erected on the pier proper, 
and will be constructed principally of wood, steel and cement. 
Deposit 11. 1s. each contract. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 
architects and engineers, 25 Brazenose Street, Manchester. 

Wates.—April 18.—For erection of a new drill hall at 
Rhymney, Mon. Deposit 1l. 1s. Major H. A. Moore, secre- 
tary, Monmouthshire Territorial Force Association, 35 Stow 
Hill, Newport, Mon. 

Watzs.—April 18.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) New girls’ department 
of the Council school at Bedlinog; (2) new infants’ depart- 
ment of the Council school at Taibach, Port Talbot ; (3) new 
higher elementary school at Caerphilly ; (4) additions to the 
Brynnau Council school, near Llanharan ; (5) cookery-room 
at the Council school at Dinas Powis; (6) new latrines at the 
Council school at Hengoed. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff, 

Wates.—April 19.—For erection of a Congregational 
chapel at Cwmgorse. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dum- 
fries Place, Cardiff. : 

Watrs.—April 19. For erection of a police station, at 
Bedwas, Mon. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. William Tanner, county 
surveyor, Newport. 

Wates.—April 19.—For alterations and additions to the 
Cwmcarn Hotel, Cwmcarn, Mon. Deposit 2. 2s. Mr. H. J. 
Griggs, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—April 19.—For the following works for the 
Rhondda Urban District Council :—(1) Rebuilding the 
‘ Masonry boundary wall at the Fever Hospital, Ystrad- 
Rhondda ; (2) improvement of Cornwall Road, Williams- 
town. Deposit 11. 1s. each contract. The Council Offices, 
Pentre. 

Watrs.—April 21.—For new mixed and infants’ school 
(346 places) and cookery kitchen at Builth Wells, Brecon- 
shire: Mr. Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., surveyor to the 
Breconshire Education Committee, County Hall, Brecon. 

Watrs.—April 22.—For the erection of a public abattoir, 
stabling and other works, at Pontypool. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
D. J. Lougher, architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 

Waters.—April 23.—For alterations and additions to exist- 
ing farmhouse, buildings and outbuildings, Mill Farm, 
Monknash, Glamorgan. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—April 25.—For erection of 14 semi-detached 
houses at Bedwas, for the Tydfil Road Building Club. Mr. 
Ralph Simmonds, architect and surveyor, Blackwood. 

Wates.—April 25.—For erection of 16 houses, including 
sewers and lanes, at Senghenydd. Messrs. Arthur Ll. Thomas 
& Gomer S. Morgan, architects, Church Street Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 

Watton-on-Naze.—For the erection of new public elemen- 
tary school at Walton-on-Naze, for the Essex education com- 
mittee. Deposit 37. 3s. Send names immediately to Messrs. 
Tomkins, Homer & Ley, architects, 54-5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, E.C., and Frinton-on-Sea. 

WANSTEAD.—May 4.—For the erection of a foreman’s cot- 
tage at the Wanstead Sewage Farm, Empress Avenue, Manor 


Park. Deposit 11. Mr. C. H. Bressey,. surveyor, Council 
Offices, Wanstead, N.E. ; 

Watu-upon-Drarn.—April 22.—The West Riding educa- 
tion committee invite whole or separate tenders for the follow- 
ing work :—Wath-upon“Dearn, Victoria provided school, erec- 
tion of new senior mixed department (builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter). The Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

West Srantey.—April 16.—For proposed banking pre- 
mises, five shops, entertainment hall, &c., at West Stanley, 
Durham. Send in names by April 16 to Mr. John J. Eltring- 
ham, architect and surveyor, Derwent Street, Blackhill. 

WueatLtey.—For pair of semi-detached villas to be erected 
in Axholme Road, Wheatley, Doncaster. Send names to Mr. 
John Athron, architect, 10 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

W uitEeHaveN.—April 21.—For the various trades required 
in erection of two semi-detached houses at Mountain View. 
Messrs. J. S. Moffat & Bentley, architects, &c., 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

Wican.—April 27.—For the erection of the People’s 
Palace and Opera House. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, 
architects, King Street, Wigan, Lancashire. 

Wootwicu.—April 27.—For additions, alterations and 
repairs to a mission hall in Francis Street, North Woolwich, 
to adapt it as a branch public library. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
J. Rush Dixon, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Woolwich. 

WorrHine.—April 18.—For the erection of a cookery and 
manual instruction school in Richmond Road. The Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Worthing. 


TENDERS. 


BRADFORD. 

For erecting St. Clement’s Vicarage, Barkerend Road. Mr. 
H. E. Priestrxy, architect and surveyor, Manningham, 
Bradford. > 

Accepted tenders. 


Booth & Son, excavator, mason, and bricklayer £784 0 0 
Pickering, carpenter and joiner 423 10 0 
Collinson, plumber and glazier . . - 200 0 0 
J. & W. Bates, plasterer ‘129 0 0 
Smithies, slater ; 55:17 6 
Smith, painter 40 5 2 


“Allof' Bradford: 


BRIGHTON. 


For painting the grand stand at the racecourse, for the 
Borough Council. 


J.& W. Simmonds. £725,.0 0 
Read. “ Y 658 0 0 
‘Gates & Sons . : ‘ 5 : 560. 0 0 
OttivEeR & Son, Brighton (accepted) 555 0 0 
BRITON FERRY. 
For the erection of a public hall and institute. Mr. H. Atex. 
CraRkg, architect, Briton Ferry. 
Willis ara": ; : : , £7,852 14 O 
Goodridge & Sons 6,998 0 0 
Gower . F : 6,962 0 0 
Cox : . 6,790 0 0 
Jones & Thomas 6,779 0 0 
D. Davies & Sons. : ¢ : : 6,626 0 0 
Knox & Wells. 4 : , : . 6,547 0 0 
Thompson & Co. : : 6,527 10 0 
D. W. Davies & Howell 6,500 0 0 
Broadfoot . : 6,528 0 0 
Williams 6,244 0 0 
Colborne \: 6,199 0 0 
Radford & Greaves % ; 6,186 7 6 
Evans & Bros., Cardiff (accepted) 6,141.0 0 
BRANDON. 
For private street works at Railway Street, Brandon Col- 
liery. 

White £449 0 0 
Henderson. 438 0 0 
I. & R. Wood 407 3 0 
Reayell . : ‘ , 386 14 8 
Watton, Crook (accepted) 375 5 8 
Surveyor’s estimate 366 0 0 
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BRENTWOOD. 
For sewerage and sewage disposal works at Brentwood, 


Essex. Messrs. Wixttcox & Rarxkss, engineers, Bir- 
mingham. 
Nowell . £28,425° 0 0 
Pedrette & Co. . POO aa ae) 
Wilson, Border & Co. 24,900 0 0 
Te Sa Je Carter . 24,780: 0. 0 
Shellabear & Son 24,519 10 7 
Acme Paving Co. 24,256 8 0 
Wright & Co. 25,846 2 3 
Gibbons 25,456,770.) 0 
Smith & Co. 22,390 19 0 
Mowlem & Co.. Eeyore 0. 0 
Rowell & Sons . BAN oe lomed 
Jee Binns 2 PP MIGHON 48) Ete! 
Morley & Sons . 22,062 10 0 
Wimpey & Co. . 21,865 15 0 
Cousins 21,749 1 11 
©. uW ood: |. : 2), 02te 085 
T. Wood & Sons 21,604 16 9 
Lowe & Sons Zi OAOm. Oe 
Wickstead & Co. 21,155 -2 0 
Taylor 5 EeeLOe Lue ef 
Muirhead & Ge 21,099 0 O 
Osman ‘ ; Zl 000 0 0 
Brebner & Co. . 20,4604 14 0 
Price & Co. ; : 20,558 8 8 
Davies, Ball & Co. . 20,542 0 0 
Jackson 2052927 3S 
Rayner 20,255 0 0 
Tles d ZOsLOO me Ome O 
~ Johnson & Langley A * 20,028 10 3 
Johnson Bros. 19,952 0 O 
Nunn a Co; . 19,957 O O 
Cunliffe & Sons 19,740 0 O 
Moran & Sons . 19,690 0 O 
T. W. Pedrette : ; i by 19,670 0 O 
Mackay. ‘ ; ; : : 19,584 9 3 
Hardy & Co. 19,180: 0. 0 
Farr : 18,946 0 O 
Bell & Sons 18,691 0 0 
Vale & Sons 18,600 O O 
Firth & Co, : 18,100 0 O 
W. & C. Frencu, Buckhurst. Hill | (ae- 
cepted) 18,040 13 3 
Engineer’s eases : 19;475 OF 0 
CARLISLE. 
For extensions to plant in the electricity station. 
Engines, dynamos, de. 
Browett, Lindley & Co., Manchester . £4,460 0 0 
- Boilers, economisers, and pumps. 
The Stirling Bester Co., Dongen: 4,509.0 0 
C ‘ondensing plant. 
Kaevine Bros., London 5 398 0 90 
CIRENCESTER. 


For the demolition of buildings adjoining the police station 
and the construction of a superintendent’s house upon 
the site. Mr. E. 8S. Sinnott, M.I.C.E., county surveyor, 


Gloucester. 
Preece : : SL, 50027 0 
Estcourt & Sons . leis, 0 
Gluyas. 1 OOO) LOR 
Jones 1,260 0 
Love... 220) 
Orchard & Peat 10 PALS: 
Drew P20 Sie 


Collins & Godfrey 


Tree 
ax 
& 
ice) 
eels (Sy eKk= 
POOWODOOCOCOCOCSCO 


Saunders & Sons 1,140 
Dolman Nee, a 
G. F.& EK, Newcombe. 1,107 
Colborne ; 0 7onL5 
Fleetwood 1,058 10 


GATESHEAD. 


For the erection of a sanatorium for the Board of Guardians 
at Shotley Bridge. 


Hatz, Gateshead Wayne | £4,498 0 0 


for a complete system of warming and ventilation, a com- 
plete system of hot-water supply boilers and fittings, 
with economiser and steam services at the Asylum. 


Haven & Sons, Trowbridge (accepted) 


é 


£6,674 0 0— 


DONINGTON. 
For erection of an elementary. school at Donington, for the 


Cowley’s Charity, Donington, near Spalding. Mr. Jas. 

RowELu, architect, Boston. 
Tapster & Sharp EOS lay Oi0 
Banks & Son LOZOnRom o 
Gilchrist 1,060 0 O 
Pattinson & Sans 1,050:-0 0 
Wright & Son LON enw 20 
Heath : 5 : ; : ! 1,006 11 O 
Greenfield. : : . ’ ; , 998 15-0 
Peck? : ‘ : ; : : 5 989 0 O 
Barnsdale . : ; ; : : 983 0 0 
Mowbray . ; : ; : : : 953 0-0 
Parker & Son . : ; : By anes 909 18 0 
Langipy & Son, Kirton,. near Boston 

(accepted) ; : : : : ; 895 10 0 

GUILDFORD. 


For erecting new premises, Haydon Place, for the Guildford 


and District Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. T..J. Capp, 
architect, Guildford. 
Smith & Sons £2,700 0 0 
Johnson 2,656 0 0 
Smith . 25000n 010 
Ellis 2:05 (One O 
Billimore Aoveyen 0) 1) 
Tribe & obinaan F 2,610 0 0 
Hreretrr & Hammonpn, Guildford (accepted) 2,049 0 0 
ITCHEN. 
For constructing a relief sewer. 
Grounds & Newton : : £1,096 0 0 
Dovexas, Portswood Avenue (Gecepted) 929 0 0 


LONDON, 
For repairs to dwellings, for the Chelsea Borough Council. 


Bannerman & Sons : : S724 8 0 
Woollaston Bros. . ; ! : f : 720 0 
Noorgard & Son . : : ; eine OF ean 0 
- Davies . ; P : : , : ; 62507 ORO 
Squire. ‘ ‘ : : 501 0 0 
Gathercole Hires. : : : : ; ee A908 F020 
Webster & Son - . } : : ; : AGT” 0. 0 
Adams . : : ‘ : : 3 : 409 2 0 
Nightingale, -Albert Embankment (recom- 
mended). : , : : . : doc 0.0 
McCarthy 4 ey 0) {0 
NUNEATON. 


For the labour only in excavating for and laying (not pipe- 
jointing) about 975 yards of 10-inch and 350 yards of 
12-inch cast-iron pipes and 1,400 yards of 12-inch steel 


tubes, for the Town Council Mave Ps Ore Coor, 

A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer. 
Kelley & Son : : £825 7 
Mitchell &* Son . ; = ; 5 : 806, 5 0 
-Hyslop. . : ; 755 12 6 
Chamberlain, . : A : : : 699 1 O 
Palmer , ; ; : : : ; 668 0 O 
Clary ; , : ck : 3 64117, -0 
Bennie & Thenipson : ' : 625 8" 8 
Downham ; F : ; : ‘ : AGGmmOmeO 
Brebner & Co, : 5 : . 419 6 9 
‘Brown, Nuneaton (accepted) : ; ; 407 4 1 

. PRESTWICH. 


For the whole of the work required in the erection of 
kitchens, stores and bakery, and other alterations to the 
administrative department at the County. Lunatie 
Asylum, Prestwich, Lancs. Mr. Tuomas CHADWICK, 


A.R.I.B.A., architect, Manchester. 
Dawson ; £9,170- O. O 
Normanton & San 8,385 0 0 
Gerrard & Son . 8,337 -0. 0 
Burgess & Galt . 8,235 Q 0 
Neill & Sons 8,190 0 O 
Leach & Son a Gy SY) 
Ramsbottom 8 150°-0 0 
Partington : 8,140 0 0 
Megarity & Co. . : ' 8,138 0, 0 
. Young, Tinker & Young 8,023 0 0 
Macfarlane & Son 7,960 0 O 
Tinline ; z 7,920 0 O 
Carlyle, Old Trafford (recommended). 7, 781 Oued 
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SCOTLAND. 


For the carpenter, plumber, plasterer, slater, and painter 
‘and glazier works of new laundry and cookery rooms at 
Inverurie school. Mr. Gro. Gray, architect, Inverurie. 

Accepted tenders. 


Duncan, Inverurie, mason £445 5 3 
Buchan, Inverurie, carpenter 502-19 0 
Blaikie & Sons, Aberdeen, plumber 257 10 0 
Rhind, Inverurie, slater : : 58 7 O 
Grant & Robertson, Inverurie, plasterer - 45 15 6 
Maitland & Ross, Inverurie, painter 19 14 0 


UPPINGHAM. 

For the erection of Uppingham International Stores. 

Messrs. G. Batnes & Sons, architects, 5 Clement’s 
nae Weer 

Estimate A. 


Theobald & Sons . £488 0 0 
Hayes & Sons 443 0 0 
Maxey & Son 404 0 0 
Thackeray & Co. . DOF Lie as 
Coulson & Lofts . : : 4 582 0 0 
Mason & Son (accepted) . A 345 0 0 
Estimate B. 
Theobald & Sons . 130 0 0 
Thackeray & Co. . TL Oa 
Hayes & Sons LOT 0 260) 
Maxey & Son 99 0 90 
Coulson & Lofts . 5 : 92. 0° 0 
Mason & Son (accepted) : 75 10 0 


Estimate C. 
Theobald & Sons : ; 
Maxey & Son 
Thackeray & Co. . 

Hayes & Sons 
Coulson & Lofts : 
Mason & Son (accepted) 


WALES. 


For erection of a club house at Radyr, for the committee of 
the Golf Club, Radyr. -Mr. H. Snett, architect, Hick- 
man Road, Penarth. 


xe) 

ine) 

ine) 
ooo oo0'o 
(=i = or PN ao i) 


D. Davies & Sons £4,103 0 0 
Pittard : : 4,095 0 O 
Totterdell 3,997 19 3 
Harry , 5,996 13 6 
Allan & Co. OO24 Loe 
Griffith & Son : , BP Ie Nise 3,902 8 3 
Evans ; : : : : hee 2. 3,891 11 9 
Maggs : , : 3 5,849 10 0 
Turner & Son 6,780 070 
Jones 3,598 0 O 
Morgan 5,594 0 0 
Bowers & Co. . : ; : 5,565 0 0 
Knox & Wetts, Cardiff (accepted) 3,525 0 0 
D. W. Davies & Howell . 3 : : 3,456 0 O 


COMPETITIONS. 


BurytH.—The Governors of the Blyth Secondary School 
recently instituted a competition among local architects for 
designs for a new Secondary school for 280 pupils with a 
caretaker’s cottage at a cost of 7,0001., to be erected in Plessy 
Road. Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., was appointed 
adjudicator, and has made the following awards :—1st prize, 
Mr. Edward Cratney, Wallsend; 2nd, Messrs. W. & 
F. R. Milburn, Sunderland; 3rd, Messrs. Shewbrooks & 
Hodges, Newcastle. 

Bromiry.—Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
awarded the first place in the limited competition for church 
schools at Masons’ Hill, Bromley, Kent, for his design 
marked ‘‘D,’’ and he has been appointed architect for the 
erection of the schools. .An honorarium of 20 guineas has 
been awarded to Messrs. Russell & Cooper, FF.R.I.B.A., for 
design ‘‘A’’; and an honorarium of 10 guineas will be paid 
to the other competitors. The designs are hung in the Art 
School, Bromley. Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., 
acted as assessor. 


THe Local Government Board have sanctioned the pro- 
posed drainage scheme at Emsworth prepared by Messrs. 
W. B. G. Bennett & Son, M.Inst.C.E., of Southampton. 
The scheme, which is estimated to cost over 20,000/., was 
selected out of thirty others submitted in competition. 
Messrs. Bennett were awarded the first premium of 100/., and 
have now been appointed engineers by the Council to carry - 
out the works. 


tion, hygiene and furnishing. 


THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 
Tue exhibition at Olympia, which was opened last Friday, 
suggests that there must be several kinds or dégrees of an 
ideal home, or perhaps the visitor is intended to make a selec- 
tion of what he is shown, and out of that to create his ideal. 
The promoters fortunately recognised that a most important 


een = 


part in affording its inmates the greatest happiness is played — 


by the dwelling itself and its appointments. Thus the heart 
of the exhibition is ‘‘ The Central House.’’ This is placed in 
the centre of the arena, and from it radiate something after 
the manner of a Union Jack the splendidly broad approaches. 
This 6001. house was, of course, erected in situ in a few days by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., from the designs of Mr. W. Rupert 
Davison, architect, and it has proved one of the greatest 
attractions. It seems a pity that advantage cannot be taken 
to while away the tedium of the people waiting for admission 
in a queue outside the garden enclosure by a series of ten 
minute lectures on the appreciation of domestic architecture or 
kindred subjects. The house was given the most prominent 
position, and it has the additional attraction of having been 
put up in a few days—though not, as one visitor declared, in 
two. The interior shows the ideal house ideally furnished for 
550/.. The next most popular exhibit, though whether it would 
be an ideal feature in the Central House we would not like to 
say, is up in the gallery. It consists of babies. The toddlers 
certainly seem very charming in Stalls 60, 61, 62. If the ideal 
of the visitor is not yet satisfied he may find better luck in the 
food and cookery section, or the sections for music and recrea- 
Should he still feel that he has 
not even yet seen enough to answer his most exacting demands, 
he should turn to the Tudor Village, or to the two sections 
adjoining each other, devoted to heating and lighting, con- 
struction and decoration. 

If the order of the catalogue is followed, one of the first 
stalls in this division is No, 32, where Messrs. Sissons Bros. d: 
Co. show how pleasant and yet simple the walls of a room 
can be made to look with Hall’s Distemper. The wood- 
work has been treated with their ‘‘ Orientolac’’ and ‘‘ Sisco.’’ 
The colours are so soft, even and flat, that the small gilt oval 
mirror appears to be somewhat undesirable as breaking into 
the perfect harmony. Not far off is the good-sized pavilion 


erected by the Silicate Paint Co. (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.), to — 


show the effects obtainable with their washable water paint 


‘‘ Duresco,’’? and with Charlton Imperial zine white for the 
interior woodwork. The qualities especially claimed for 
‘‘Duresco’’ are its beautiful surface, and that it is durable, 


damp-resisting, non-poisonous and antiseptic, besides, of 
course, being washable. The makers emphasise that 
‘“Duresco’’ must not be made thin, 1 ewt. requiring to be 
broken up and thoroughly mixed and diluted with 14 gallons 
of petrifying liquid. They also say that the touching up of 
the first coat is of the utmost importance. Another exhibit of 
an allied nature is the stand of Messrs. Arthur Sanderson & 
Co., who in addition to some fine wall papers show ‘‘ Pari- 
pan’ enamel and ‘‘ Wal-Pa-Mur’’--the latter being offered 
as a cheaper alternative to ‘‘ Paripan.”’ 

Messrs. Wm. Duncan, Tucker & Sons, Ltd., are showing 
some of their aids to horticulture, such as an ingeniously fitted 
span-roof greenhouse, a ‘‘ Caloricult’’ structure for intensive 
fruit culture, a span-roof garden frame plant preserver, and 
a garden tea house. Messrs. Duncan, Tucker & Sons enjoy a 
high reputation for this class of work, as well as for joinery 
in general, 

The British Cork Asphalte, Ltd., so to speak, bring forward 
the domestic side of their business more prominently than in 
the ordinary building exhibition, where the public works’ side 
is rightly given prominence. Samples of products like 
Corketa, Corkite, and Corkadamant, are shown under orna- 
mental guises, where their full utilitarian advantages are 
enjoyed with the addition of a pleasing appearance. The 
effects obtainable in Corkadamant call for attention. 

Messrs. Hammond & Champness, Ltd., are showing for the 
first time an electric service lift, in which the entire 
mechanism is attached to the lower part of the cage, i.e., it 
ascends and descends with it. The lift is controlled by push 


buttons, and in ascending through the floor it raises a trap . 


door, which on the return journey is replaced exactly. This 
saves the necessity for any enclosure in the dining room. The 
service lift is of course very compact with its absence of all 
the usual gear. They also show their safety invalid lift, in 
which the invalid is enabled to haul himself up by a hand- 
rope with an astonishingly infinitesimal amount of exertion ; 
as well as a hand power service lift, and some plant. 

Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., Ltd., have completely furnished 
a two-storey cottage. Their endeavour was to secure that every- 
thing should be in scale with the size of the cottage and in good 
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Bite. While each room has its distinctive colour scheme they 

all combine well together. The amount that can be done for 
a small sum when judiciously laid out will come as a surprise 
to most visitors. Considerably over a third of the cost of com- 
pletely fitting and furnishing the whole seven rooms is 
expended on the best bedroom. 

A most essential constituent of an ideal home is un- 
doubtedly the fire. It would, we believe, be impossible for most 
Englishmen to conjure up an ideal home without including 
a cosy, comforting fireplace. Owing to national conservatism 
the form of it might possibly be in some cases an old-fashioned 
one that was far from the best. However, the majority who 
have experienced the vast improvements effected of late in the 
domestic hearth would no doubt picture one of the modern 
grates. There are a number of patent fires at Olympia includ- 
ing the ‘‘ Devon,’”’ the ‘‘Tilt,’’ the ‘‘Heaped’’ and the 
** Burkone.”’ 

The Standard Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., in addition 
to exhibiting the ‘‘ Burkone,’’ have brought together a display 
of electrical, gas fittings, and general metal “work, chimney 
pieces and ranges. 
at work cooking. The feature of it is that the flame passes 
direct over the top of the boiler so that hot water is obtained 
in the shortest possible time, and in addition the flues are so 
constructed that the cook can have either direct heat to the 
bottom, or top and side heat for roasting. Another detail is 
the air regulator at the chimney base. On the stand is a 
new type of independent boiler for domestic hot water. The 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory supply all the year round 
is known to all; the new boiler, which is about to be put on 
the market, has come to solve the problem. It is fitted with a 
magazine which accommodates the 30 lb. of fuel necessary for 

twelve hours’ burning without attention ; during that time it 
will provide 20 gallons of boiling water per hour at a cost of 
2d. per12 hours. This boiler can be fitted to any water-supply 
system. The company recently took over extensive works 
for the production of wrought iron and copper work. The 
goods here exhibited are conspicuous for their design, execu- 
tion, and ingenuity. For the latter we need only mention 
the combined electric table lamp and wall bracket. For 
' specimens of design and execution the visitor should 
examine the wrought iron grille or the grotesques. Pride of 
place on the stand is given to the firm’s ‘‘ Burkone”’’ fire. 
The patent consists of a solid fire-brick back, the bottom por- 
tion of which is modelled in the shape of a basin; in the 
centre of this is an iron cone through which the air enters 
into the heart of the coal, ensuring a brilliant slow combus- 
tion fire and perfect radiation. Owners of small property 
and others should see the ‘‘ Municipal combined heating and 
cooking stove,’’ which has been still further improved. The 
Standard Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., have their London, 
show rooms at 106 Bond Street, W. 

Messrs. Candy -& Co., Ltd., display specimens of the 
*“Devon’’ fire in glazed briquette work, tiles, faience and 
marble, as well as wood chimney pieces. In the 1908 Ideal 
Home Exhibition the ‘‘ Devon”’ fire was selected in a com- 
petition as being the ideal fireplace for five rooms out of a 
possible seven. 

The ‘‘Heaped”’ fire is shown in action at Stall 77, by 

Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., where it throws out a most con- 
vincing heat. It may be mentioned that “ Heaped”’ fires have 
been introduced in the living room and parlour of the Central 
House, as being simple in construction, with no working parts 
to get out of order, and as throwing out the largest possible 
amount of heat. The architect says ‘‘it would be difficult to 
find a more satisfactory form of fire.’’ The coal, it will be 
remembered, rests on a loose raised tray; the draught is 
controlled by the economiser. There are no bars in front to 
absorb the heat. 

The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., contribute the ‘‘ Tilt.’’ fire, 
in which the fire basket can be turned on a pivot when a 
strong draught is required, as at the time of lighting or 
when the fire has accidentally burnt nearly -out. 

On Stall 13° (H. C. Cleaver, Ltd.) is the new kind of 
anthracite stove manufactured by the Well Fire and Foundry 
Co., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W., which is a distinct advance 
on the old patterns. It is easily lighted, continuous burn- 
ing, and under perfect control. 

The Carron Company have given up the greater part of 
the space to their latest range, which is of extra heavy make. 


The transparent inner door to the oven should receive a . 


great welcome from cooks, who can inspect everything inside 
without danger of spoiling them. ‘The range is a handsome 
one and contains many facilities for satisfactory working. 
On the stand there is also a small selection of their beautiful 
fire-grates. 


Their latest self- setting range may be seen. 


hall-at a cost‘of 2,1001., 


Messrs. Ties é Hill Maree their hospital ints 
joinery, &c. A special feature is the oak panelling which is 
made from well-seasoned wood. It is made hand or machine- 
finished as ordered. Included on the stand are goods by W. P. 
Corby & Co., who make a speciality of baths, sinks, urinals, 
and underground conveniences. A small fitting which will 
repay is the Patent Hygienic Lavatory Towel. 

Messrs. Newton; Chambers & Co. exhibit ‘‘ Izal,’’ a dis- 
infectant which is made up as a fluid, powder, soap, and 
various toilet preparations. It is a non-poisonous germicide 
which may be beneficially used for a very large number of 
purposes, 

Messrs. T. & R. Boote, Ltd:, have a well arranged exhibit 
of tiles and pottery, which suggests the way in which tiling 
as now manufactured lends itself to decorative effect. The 
firm commenced making them over half a century ago, and 
have ever since been in the vanguard of the trade. 

Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd., arranged their large space 
as a serles of furnished rooms, without any fronts. The har- 
mony of each compartment is quite refreshing to a visitor who 
has toured the exhibition, The furniture displayed makes 
no pretence at being cheap or of a makeshift character. It 
is of a kind that would be suitable to any sized house, for it 
derives its effect from design and colour rather than by size. 

To exhibit in the Tudor Village it was necessary that the 
firm represented should have been in continuous existence for 
atleastacentury. This condition is fulfilled by Messrs. Thos. 
Parsons & Sons, who are to be found at ‘‘ The Old Varnish 
House.’’ Their business as varnish manufacturers was estab- 
lished in 1802; for a number of years carriage builders were 
their chief or only customers. But for at least twenty years 
past the firm have been devoting attention to, the house 
decorator’s requirements, and now produce an, array of 
specialities like Endelline gloss white enamel, Endellflat ' 
enamel, and Lacquerite. The interior of ‘‘ The Old Varnish 
House ’’ shows the effects produced by -working on Elite 
plaster. 

A feature of the village is the quaint fire-station of the 
Fhenir Assurance Co., Ltd. Init are two of Merryweather’s 
engines, one from Windsor Castle and the other from St. 
James’s Palace. Since the Phoenix Was éstablished in the 
Langbourn Ward Coffee House, London, by a number of sugar 
bakers or refiners in 1781, they have paid away in claims. no 
less a sum than seventy million pounds. 


BOLTON PRIORY, YORKS. 


Botton Priory, or Bolton Abbey. as it is. better known 
locally, was a priory of the Austin Canons, being 
founded at Embsay in 1120, and afterwards transferred to 
Bolton. 

Here in this stately old pile may be found work of all 
periods from Transitional Norman to Perpendicular, it 
being commenced in 1151. 

The only parts remaining of the Transitional Norman 
work are the lower parts of the choir and parts of the south 
transept and nave, the chief portion of the nave having 
been rebuilt in the Early English style, and the east end of 
the choir in the Decorated style. 

The church was originally aisleless, but one was added 
later on the north side, the cloisters probably being the 
reason why one was not also added on the south side, and 
to partly balance this the nave, on the cloister side, was 
pulled down as far as the roof of the cloisters and six fine 
windows added as far as the length of the arcade. 

The choir and transepts were rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century almost from the foundations. 

In 1520 a fine Perpendicular tower was commenced, but it 
had only reached a third of its height at the time of the 
suppression of the monasteries in 1536-9. Of the domes- 
tic buildings of the priory little remain except foundations, 
The cloister was small and had the usual doors to the nave 
and south transept. Only the foundations of the chapter- 
house remain. 

The dorter, 


or dormitory, ran south from the transept. 


The frater, or hall, took up the whole of the south side of 


the cloister, and was raised upon a basement. Beyond the 
cloister are considerable remains of buildings to the south 
and east which cannot be identified with certainty, 


Ayr Dean of Guild Court have approved plans for altera- 
tions at St. Leonard’s parish church and the erection of a 
and for the erection of a church hall. 
and-vestry by Wallacetown United Free Church at a cost of 


1,007. 
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SAMUEL LEWIS DWELLINGS. 


THESE dwellings, which were opened on Wednesday, the 
6th inst., have been erected by the trustees upon a site 
having a frontage of 403 feet to Liverpool Road, N., and a 


return frontage of 292 feet to Flight’s Yard, Islington, ‘con- 
taining a superficial area of about 24 acres. They consist 
of six parallel blocks and are five storeys in height. The 


case are constructed of ornamental panel balusters, instead : 
The floors throughout are of fire- | 


of the usual plain bars. 


proof construction, and the landings and pavings are formed 
of granolithic material. ; Oe 
The buildings will house 1,522 persons, there being rooms 
divided into 322 tenements as follows :— - 
Twenty-two one-room tenements, weekly rents from Qs. - 
to 2s. 6d. according to position. 


et. “Porch 


buildings are separated by roadways or playgrounds 40 feet 
wide, and affording ample lighting and ventilating space to 
the tenements, The elevations are of an unusually attrac- 
tive character, the great feature being the introduction of 
bay windows in artificial stone surmounted by copper domes, 
and the storeys in the roofs give a pleasant broken sky-line. 
All the elevations are faced with red Leicester bricks, relieved 
with dressings of artificial stone of a pale buff tint. The 


_ ™A Fealte in’the™ Elevations ° 


whole of the site has been surrounded by a dwarf glazed 
brick wall of an ornamental character, surmounted with 
cast-iron railings. The playgrounds are laid out with 
flower-beds, and at the end of these playgrounds shelters 
have been erected to enable the tenants to sit out in comfort 
protected from the wind. The landings and staircases are 
tiled from floor to ceiling, and the balustrades to’ the stair- 


One hundred and fifty two-room tenements, weekly rents 


from 4s. 6d. to 6s. according to position. ; 
One hundred and fifty three-room tenements, weekly rents 
from 6s. 6d. to 8s. according to position. es - 
These rents include chimney sweeping and the free use 
of Venetian blinds and the drying-room, §Perambulator 
and cycle sheds have also been provided for which a weekly 


charge of 1d. will be made. The rents proposed to be 


" i ; 
“A“Sheller anda ~Pram’ Sheds 


charged are considerably under those ruling in the neigh- 
bourhood for tenements with rooms of a much smaller area, 


and not nearly so well fitted up with cupboards and con-.~ 


veniences, The whole of the tenements have been built upon 


the ‘‘ self-contained ’’ principle—i.e. each with its own © 
The single rooms and the living rooms © 
have an average area of 180 feet. The bedrooms ofthe two- | 


scullery and w.c. 


+ 


A 
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room tenements have an average area of 130 feet, The two 
bedrooms of the three-room tenements have an average area 
of 120 feet and 110 feet respectively. The scullery is not 
counted asa room. 

All.the tenements are provided with entrance lobbies con- 
structed of fire-resisting material, and in each lobby there 
is a small recess with hat and coat hooks therein. Every 
tenement contains a large scullery in which has been fitted 
a sink and a bath of enamelled cast iron of the strongest 
description, and also a portable iron copper. In addition 


ig : 
a 
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Sh 


YA‘Sinle* Room’ Tenement 


Rent” Tyo Shilings per Week! 


there is a gas stove so that the tenants can cook their food 
throughout: the summer months without using the range. 
The range is of a pattern suggested by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and patented by the architects, and has been 
greatly improved since its introduction. The fire can be 
transferred from the scullery to the living room after the 
cooking is done by means of an ingenious arrangement of an 
iron shutter between the two rooms. By the recent improve- 
ment this range in addition now heats the two rooms, cooks 


the dinner of the tenants, and also provides a constant ~ 


The Kitch 


a 


Qo 
en=Scullery. . 


supply of hot water to the bath and sink. The bath is 
covered with a table top so that when not in use as a bath 
forms a convenient table. The whole of the scullery has 
been tiled with a tile dado. A dresser with three tiers of 
shelves has also been provided. By this arrangement of the 
- scullery it has been possible to allow the living room to be 
really a sitting room instead of a kitchen, and is made more 
pleasing by the addition of a bay which not only allows the 
sun to enter at all times of the day but also gives additional 


space. Leading from the scullery is an open balcony from 
which access to a larder and w.c. is obtained. The w.c. 
fittings are of automatic pattern and are of the strongest 
description. The w.c’s. are tiled from the floor to ceiling. 
The larder is divided into two parts, the upper being pro- 
vided with shelves and ventilated direct to the open air for 
oe storage of food, and the lower part arranged as a coal- 
unk, 
Every bedroom is fitted with a fireplace and a large dress 


cupboard with hooks for hanging clothes. 
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The Bed=Silfind Room 


Every room is fitted with Venetian blinds, and all the 
windows have special arrangements for ventilating the rooms 
when the windows are closed. Above all the tenement doors 
there are ventilating fanlights so as to secure a through 
draught from the spacious staircases, all of which are lighted 
by windows opening directly on to the roadways or play- 
grounds between the blocks. Every tenement is lighted by 
gas on the penny-in-the-slot system, and the staircase and 
playgrounds are also lighted by gas, and by an ingenious 
arrangement made for the first time in buildings of this 


The Balcony. 


character the superintendent is able to light or turn out the 
whole of the lamps throughout the buildings by means of a 
switch in his office. A drying room to enable the tenants to 
have their clothes or washing dried has been provided, where 
the heat is permanently maintained at a high temperature. 
A workshop is also provided for the use of the porters, so 
that any small repairs that are needed can be done on the 
premises, 

The cost of the land and buildings has been approxi- 
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mately 95,000/., and the rents have been adjusted to a scale 
that will, after providing for all outgoings, give a net return 
on the expenditure of over 3 per cent. per annum. The 
dwellings will be occupied by members of the working classes 
earning a maximum wage of 25s. per week. The architects 
are Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, of 83 Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C., and the builders Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, 
Ltd., of Maidstone, Kent. 


ALUMINAMEL. 


‘‘ ALUMINAMEL ”’ is, as its name implies, an enamel having | 


pure aluminium for its base. Among its many invaluable 
properties is imperviousness to water, soap, soda, petrol, 
turps, benzoline, paraffin, &c., and also the fact that it will 
withstand heat up to 500° Fahr. It is applicable to every 
kind of material, whether it be wood, stone, concrete, glass, or 
metal, by simple application with an ordinary brush. <A 
deposit of pure aluminium is thus left on the surface, which 
will withstand any of the above tests. One of its most 
valuable uses is for renewing metalwork fixed in position, or 
which for any other reason could not without great incon- 
venience be placed in a galvanising bath. It is also being 
extensively employed for covering ventilating fans, motor-car 
chassis, bridges, piers, railings, down pipes, baths, lamp- 
posts, standards, flywheels, heating apparatus, and other 
situations. where the conditions are especially trying. 
Perhaps the severest of the many tests it has undergone during 
recent years 1s its use as a coating-for the interior of the 
evaporators of marine and other engines, 

Aluminamel possesses the great superficial capacity of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 super feet per gallon, according to the 
material on which it is applied. It is, therefore, apart from 
its indestructibility, very economical. Unlike much of the 
aluminium paint or enamel at present sold under English 
names it is of British manufacture. In addition to the above 
strictly utilitarian qualities the enamel is valuable for 
decorative purposes. A single coat is always sufficient to 
render any surface permanently bright and absolutely water- 
proof, while by the nature of aluminium it. is incorrodible 
and untarnishable. 

The sole proprietors and manufacturers of this desideratum 
are the British Specialities Co., 549 City Road, E.C., who put 
it up in airtight tins from pints to gallons—about 11 gallons 
going to the hundredweight. The tins, it is. essential to 
remember, must be kept well stoppered when not in use, as 
the product dries and sets hard in five.or six minutes. . The 
manufacturers state that they are willing to despatch to any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland a sample gallon tin at list 
price, carriage and packing free. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ir has been decided to carry out the heating of the new 
County Offices at Dorchester, and, Messrs. George ‘A. Akers & 


Co., heating specialists,.of 98 High Holborn, W.C., have been | 


instructed to execute the work. This firm has also. received 
instructions to carry out the heating of the large new printing 
works at Letchworth, for the builders, Messrs. Openshaw & 
Co., of Letchworth. 

We have been requested to state that the business of the 
‘‘ Zeta’? Wood Flooring Co., Ltd., has’ been purchased 
outright from the Receiver and Manager,:but the change 
is only proprietary as Mr. William J. Bennett retains the 
general management of the new company, and will have the 
same executive staff associated with him as since the founda- 
tion of the old company in 1907. 

Ws are advised that Mr, J. J. 8S. Davidson has resigned 
the managing directorship of the British Uralite Company, 
Ltd., of London and Higham, as owing to his other engage- 
ments he is unable to give the close personal attention that 
the interests of the company demand. Mr. Davidson is not 
severing his connection with the company entirely, as he will 
continue to act as a director. Under his management the 
company has been put on a sound financial basis; the factory 
has been reorganised, new markets have been developed for 
Uralite at payable prices, and the manufacture of Asbestone 
has been initiated to compete with Continental materials. 
Mr. Davidson has prepared a scheme for a new power system, 
and it is anticipated that when this is carried into effect the 
company may confidently look forward to a period of con- 
tinued prosperity. . 


Mr. Epwarp CremeEnts, aged 82, of 194, Victoria Square, 
W.C., and of 51 Russell Street, W.C., of the firm of Messrs. 
Clements, Jeakes & Co., sanitary and domestic engineers, 
left property to the value of 30,4371, | 


VARIETIES. 


Sr. Mary’s parish church, Peckham, London, 8.E., is re- 


ported to be in such a state that rebuilding at an estimated 
cost of 2,350. is absolutely required. 

Ir is proposed to construct a new street connecting Orange 
Street and Trafalgar Square, and also to widen Orange 
Street and St. Martin’s Street. The estimated cost is 2,200/. 


Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, architects, Lincoln, have | 


prepared an amended plan for a new children’s home to be 
erected by the Lincoln Board of Guardians at a cost of 
1,200/. 

Mr. Arex. R, Strennine, F.R.1.B.A., President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, gave a successful ‘‘ At Home’’ at the 
Institution premises, 12 Great George Street, on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, April 6, which was attended by upwards 
of 350 members. ea 

THE King’s Norton District Council have agreed, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Local Government Board, to pur- 
chase for 1,057/., for the purpose of constructing baths at 
King’s Heath, a piece of land adjoining the King’s Heath 
and Moseley Institute, containing 4,250 square yards. 

Mr. W. W. Lacxrz, engineer to the Glasgow Corporation 
Electricity Department, reports that the Committee should 
consider the question of erecting a new generating station. 
A site is suggested on the west side of Dalmarnock Road, 
with a frontage to the Clyde, and a branch of the Caledonian 
Railway running along its western boundary. The Com- 
mittee approve generally of the report, but have decided to 
make further investigations in regard to the suitability of 
the site. The cost of the site will be about 20,0002. 

Tue electric lighting committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend the erection of cooling towers at Dewar 
Place station. It is calculated that the immediate saving in 
coal will be 5,500/., which may eventually be increased, as 
the undertaking develops, to three times that sum. 

Tue Stafford Town Council have postponed decision on a 
proposed scheme for the construction of an entirely new 
street, 50 feet wide, from Victoria Square to Market Square, 
at a cost of 20,120/., the principal items being 14,550]. for 
the purchase of the various freehold properties, and 3,5501. 
for the construction of the street. 


Tue strike of painters in Colne has been submitted to - 
arbitration. The men had demanded an advance of a penny 


an hour, and the employers took a vote as to whether they 
should offer the men a halfpenny, and found themselves 
equally divided. It was then agreed that the Board of 
Trade should be asked to arbitrate, and that the men should 
at once return to work on the old terms until the Board of 
Trade gives its award. 

THe memorial stone of a day school for the parish of 
Christ Church, Lichfield, was laid on Saturday. The site is 
near the old condemned school. The new school is being 
erected from plans by Mr, F. T. Beck, architect, of Wolver- 
hampton, and will contain five classrooms, accommodating 
192 elder children and sixty infants, The amount of the 
contract is 2,190/., and is being carried out by Messrs. 
Thorneloe & Son, Lichfield. Two other Church schools in 
Lichfield—Frog Lane Boys’ National and Wade Street In- 
fants, both in St. Mary’s parish—have also been condemned 
by the Board of Education. 

Messrs. Cacxert, Dick & Burns, architects, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, have prepared plans converting the corn market 
at Hexham into an entertainment hall to contain an 
audience of 800 people, with a full-sized stage and all the 
usual adjuncts, and providing a kitchen, supper room, suite 
of cloak rooms, and lavatories for the purpose of the town 
hall, and making other alterations and improvements. 
They estimate the cost of converting the corn market into an 
entertainment hall at about 2,850/., and the additions to the 
assembly rooms, including pitch pine floor, at 8507. The 
scheme is under consideration, 

AccorpIne to ‘Industrial Canada’’ for March, the 
erection is to be begun this year of a technical school at 
Toronto which is expected to cost more than 500,000 dollars 
(about 103,000/.). A naval college is to be built at Halifax 
at a cost of 150,000 dollars (about 30,8001.), with barracks 
for staff, &c. costing an additional 200,000 dollars (about 
41,000/.). A new wing is to be added to the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Legislative Buildings at a cost of 250,000 dollars 
(about 51,400/.). The sum of 150,000 dollars (about 
30,8007.) is to be spent on extending the Place Viger Hotel 
at Montreal by the addition of 100 rooms. The Yorkshire 
Insurance Company intend to erect a ten-storey office byild- 
ing at Montreal at a cost of 200,000 dollars (about 
(41,0001.) ; the architects of the building are Messrs. Saxe & 
Archibald. Ay 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


“Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this vournal guarantee alteration of copy if 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
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RABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Eprxpurgu.—The Corporation invite competition designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J..A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site: will be suppled to com- 
petitors on payment.of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 100/., 50/., and 251. are »ffered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


Ponrerract.—April 29.—The Education Authority invite 
competitive designs for an elementary school from architects 
practising in Yorkshire. Deposit 1. ls. Mr. W. Haddock, 
town clerk. 


Ricumonp.—May 21.—The Town Advancement Associa- 
tion offer prizes of twenty guineas and five guineas for a 
double-royal poster exploiting the attractions of the town. 
The Offices of the Association, 1 The Little Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Srocxport.—May 2.—Architects desirous of competing 
for the designs of the library which the Corporation propose 
to erect are invited to send their names, with information as 
to their experience in and qualifications for carrying out such 
work, to Mr. Robert Hyde, town clerk, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Watsatt.—Designs are invited for the erection of.a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. Sey 
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SPRAGUE & CO.| 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDINC STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “‘ Photo, London,”’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., [TD., 


MCOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Beat Stel Sefcorined 


eakRoon: Drricefirinas 


OATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMARC 
DOUBLE ACKON DOGR PIVOT 


CATENT:. 


FANLGHT: VENTIATOR GEARING 
Kecdenclly fecal Goal 


e - THE. . 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
£® Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


ANVESTIGCATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
WATER ter rowas, setiss tatssiest as ohana mstnnctone 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 


Telezrams eae London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones: ( 3545 London Wall. 


For Index to Advertisements, see page 22 of Supplement. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 
Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuyk. 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churchea, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 
ERT BEC BE TE ESE ee 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


SILVER LAKE SASH LINE 


The Best is the Cheapest 


TIVER LAKE: 


The Original 
Solid Braided 
e Sash Line « 


@ Write for prices and samples to— 


Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO., 
11-12 Great Tower Street, 
LONDON, E.C. : 


Made in all sizes 
from best select- 
ed stock. Stand- 
ard for 40 years. 
Guaranteed in 
every particular. 
Will outwearany 
other ordinary 
Sash line. Speci- 
fied by the best 
Architects and 
Builders. 


{The FALKIRK IRON CO. 


Established 1815. 
Trade Mark: ‘‘ FALKIRK.”’ 


_ 


Vegetable Boiling Pan: 


LONDON: 
Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. 


Central Range. 


COCKING APPARATUS, 


Steam, Coal, Gas. 


ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS AND DESIGNS. 


ENSURE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


Estimates, Drawings, and Schemes for Installations Free. 


LIVERPOOL : 
22 & 24 South Castle St. 
Works: FALKIRK, N.B. 


EDINBURGH: 
22 Picardy Place. 


Established 1815. 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ CASTINGS.” 


Carving Table with Bain Marie and 
Overhead Gear. 


GLASGOW : 
32 & 354 Bothwell St. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLERTHORPE.—For the bricklayers, joiners, tilers, plum- 
bers, plasterers, and painters’ work required in erection of a 
smali residence at Allerthorpe, near Pocklington, Yorks. 
Mr. A. Bracewell, architect, Thwaites, Keighley. 


Barrow-1n-Furness.—April 22.—For alterations to the 
borough treasurer’s department, Town Hall. 
Engineer’s Office. 

Beparse.—April 30.—For erection of six dwelling houses. 
Mr. John Croft, Market Place, Bedale, Yorks. 


BrrKEenHEAD.—April 26.—For erection of a sorting office, 
Rock Ferry. - Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, 8. W. 

BrrxenHEad.—April 25.—For the.construction and com- 
pletion of an underground convenience and lavatory in the 
Market Square and Hamilton Street. Deposit 11. Mr. 
Charles Brownridge, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


_ Brenneruasset.—-April 30.--For the erection of. cloak- 
rooms to the Blennerhasset Council School, Cumberland. The 
Clerk of Works, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle, or Mr. F. Richard- 
son, solicitor, Aspatria. 
. . Bripgenp.—May 7.—For erection of a board room and 
offices at the Workhouse. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridg- 
end. 

Campripce.—May 4.—For erection of two cottages in 
Albion Row. Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Cantersury.—April 23.—For the execution of works in 
connection with the proposed extension of the School of Art. 
Deposit 51. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. Mar- 
garet’s Street, Canterbury. 
_ Cxuetmsrorp.—April 26.—For the execution of the follow- 
ing works in the Cattle Market :—(1) Construction of roof 
over Messrs. Rodd & Slipper’s stand ; (2) construction of a 
roof over Messrs. Offin & Rumsey’s auction ring ; (3) erection 
of a small horse shed of corrugated iron; (4) fixing new 
manger in and repairing existing horse shed. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, 16 London Road, Chelmsford. 

Cove.—April 25.—For erection of a Council school for 140 
children at Cove, near Farnborough. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Crewe.—April 27.—For erection of a sorting office, Crewe 
Station. Deposit 1l. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
London, 8.W. 

Dansury.—April 29.—For erection of a small brick water 
tower and other work incidental thereto at. Danbury, near 
Chelmsford. Mr. James Dewhirst, A.M.I-M.E., Bank 
Chambers, Chelmsford. 

Dewspury.—April 29.—For the various works required in 
enlargement of the dispensary at the General Infirmary. 
Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, F.R.I.B.A., architects and 
surveyors, Market Place, Dewsbury. 

Drrrrorp.—April 28.—For erection of masonry piers and 
the fixing of an iron bridge and other work over the River 
Avon, near the Manor House, Diptford, Totnes. Mr. W. F. 
Tollit, architect, 10 High Street, Totnes, or Mr. C. Ellis, 
highway surveyor, South Brent. 

DurHam.—April 26.—Sole tenders are invited for house in 
Durham. City Accountant’s Office, 6 Saddler Street, Dur- 
ham. j 

Easinewoup.—For erection of a dwelling-house on the 
Crayke Road. Barclay’s Bank House, Easingwold, Yorks. 


Easrsourne.—April 25.—For alterations to the entrance 


lodge at Ocklynge Cemetery. Mr. C. Montague Wood, archi- - 


tect, 79 Whitley Road, Eastbourne. 

Easr Motrsey.—April 25.—For alterations and additions 
to manufacturing premises at Creek Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons & Cassell, architects, 11 Billiter 
Square, E.C. 

Eastwoop (Essex).- —April 25.—For erection of a cow-shed 
for eight cows adjoining the Council school at Eastwood, 
Essex. Clerk of the Council, Shire Hall, Chelmsford. 

Ecremonr.—April 25.—For the several: works required 
in converting buildings into Masonic Hall, and for building 
ante-rooms, lavatories, &c. Also for gutting and reconstruct- 
ing dwelling house, erection of boundary wall, gates, &c. Mr. 
James Lowery, Secretary to the Trust, 59 Main Street, Egre- 
mont, Cumberland. 

Eursmere ‘Port.—April 23.—For erection of County 
police buildings at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. Deposit 1. 
Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 


The Borough | 


dreenan, near Newtownmountkennedy. 


Fatmoutx.—April 30.—For additions and alterations to 
the Falmouth Grammar. School; the work including heating 
of the premises by hot water. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
Green Lane, Redruth. . 

Frizincton.—April 26.—For the various works required 
in erection of a dwelling house, Frizington, Cumberland. 


- Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park 


Lane, Workington. 

- Giascow.—April 26.—For clearing the site, putting in 
foundations, &c., in connection with the erection of a labour 
and telephone exchange in College Street, Glasgow. Mr. 
Kennedy, clerk of the works, General Post Office, Glasgow 
(Hanover Street entrance). 


Giascow.—May 3.-—For the following work in connection 
with the reconstruction of Glasgow Justiciary Courts, viz. : 
—(1) Excavator, mason, brick, &c., works; (2) carpenter, 
joiner, and glazier works ; (3) slater work ; (4) plumber work ; 
(5) plaster work. Deposit 41. 4s. for each of the schedules 
for mason and joiner works, and 2l. 2s. for each of the 
schedules for other works. Messrs. Robert Scott & Son, 
measurers, 115 Wellington Street. 

Giascow.-—_May 7.—For the construction of a goods shed, 
1,640 feet long by 100 feet wide, on Meadowside Quay, Par- 
tick. The Clyde Navigation Trustees’ engineer, 16 Robert- 
son Street, Glasgow. 

Goopmayss.—April 30.—For carrying out alterations and 
additions, Little Heath House, Goodmayes Asylum, Essex. 
Deposit 11.. Mr. John G. Morley, borough engineer, Town 
Hall, West Ham. 

GRANGE-OVER-Sanps, &c.--May 5.—Tenders (whole or 

separate trades) are invited for erection of three houses in 
Fernleigh Road ; also for fourteen houses off Fernleigh Road ; 
also for forming front street and two back streets and sewers ; 
and for erection of a bungalow in Kentsford Road, Kents 
Bank. Messrs. Settle & Brundit, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Ulverston and Barrow-in-Furness. 
_ Hatirax.—April 25.—For the various works required in 
alterations and additions to the Halifax Golf Club. Messrs. 
Utley, Hebblethwaite & Utley, architects, 10 Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

Hazirax.—-April 27.—For extensive excavations in con- 
nection with the erection of an arcade and billiard hall on 
the Wards End Estate. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, 
architects, Post Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Hanpswortu.—May 2.—For erecting a mess room, cot- 
tage, &c., at the cemetery, Camp Lane. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. 
H. Richardson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Council House, Handsworth, 
Staffordshire. 

Harriesury.—May 7.-—For provision of all materials for, 
and erection of, new schools at Hartlebury, near Kidder- 
minster. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. S. S. Reay, F.R.I.B.A., 
4 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 

Heanor.—May 9.—For erection of proposed secondary 
school, Heanor, to accommodate 250 students. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the com- 
mittee, County Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


HrcxmMonpwike.—-For the bricklayer and mason’s work, 
carpenter and joiner’s, plumber and glazier’s, and plasterer’s 
work required in proposed alterations and additions to the 
headquarters of the 2nd West Riding Brigade R.F.A., 
Artillery Street. Mr. Albert’ E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 63 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Hvuizi.—April 27.—-For erection of a house, stables, 
granary, cart and wagon sheds, and for the construction of a 
road, &c., in the parish of Broomfleet. The Engineer to the 
Board (Mr. A. E- Butterfield), Humber Conservancy Offices, . 
Whitefriargate, Hull. 

Trecanp.—April 25.—For station master’s house at Keady, 
and two cottages at Goraghwood, for the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co, (Ireland). Mr. F. A. Campion, chief engineer, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, or the District Engineer, 
Belfast. 

Trevanp.—For building and completing a rectory at Bally- 
halbert, co. Down. Mr. Henry Seaver, architect, 16 Donegall 
Square South, Belfast. 

IneLanp.— May 9.—-For the erection of a doctor’s residence 
and dispensary for Newcastle Dispensary District at Killa- 
Mr. G. T. Moore, 
C.E., &., 1 and 2 Foster Place, College Green, Dublin. 

IreLanp.—May 7.—-For building and fencing twelve single 
labourers’ cottages, for the Milford Rural District Council ; 
cost of building and fencing each cottage not to exceed 1171. 
Mr. S. Watters, clerk, Milford, co. Donegal. 


Ttrorp.—April 26.—For the erection of a block of offices 
at the Electricity Works, Ley Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. 
Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


Krrcutey.—April 25.—For work required in erection of a 
foundry and machine works at Strong Close. Messrs. Moore 
& Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 


Kenpat.—April 22.—For erection of two semi-detached 
cottages, Colin Field Lane. Mr. John F. Curwen, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.A., architect and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


Kenpau.—April 28.—For the various works required in 
connection with alterations and repairs to Meal Bank school. 
Mr. Malcolm G. Shaw, architect, 45 Highgate, Kendal. 


Lonpon.—April 27.—For the construction of a subway 
beneath Orange Street, Westminster, S.-W. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. H. N. Hawks, 1.8.0., at H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, 8. W. 

Lonpon.—May 2.—For erection of stables in Scotland 
Yard. Deposit 11. 1s. Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., at H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Louru.—April 25.—For the rebuilding of the Golden Lion 
Inn -at Fishtoft and the Crown Inn at Saltfleet. Mr. R. H. 
Fowler, architect, Louth, Lincs. 

Luton.—May 2.—For erection of school buildings to 
accommodate 350 children on Beech Hill, Dunstable Road. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Secretary to the Committee, Town Hall, 
Luton. 

Mancuester.—May 4.-—For alterations to the boiler house 
at the Swinton schools. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. A. J. Murga- 
troyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

Noritanp.—April 27.-—-For the works necessary in pulling 
down and rebuilding the house, &c., at Butterworth End 
Farm, Norland, Yorks. Send names by April 27 to Messrs. 
Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

OrreELL.—April 25.—For the whole or any separate trade 
required in the erection of a Primitive Methodist Sunday- 
school at Orrell, near Wigan. Forward name and address 
and trade by April 25 to Mr. W. G. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 

Poorz.—April 26.—For the extension of the scullery at the 
workhouse. Mr. E. Van Schepdael, architect, Wimborne 
Road, Poole. 

Scottanp.—April 25.—For excavating and building in 
brickwork, at Inverkeithing, a gas holder tank, a tar tank, a 
retort house, a governor house, and sundry small foundations. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. The Inverkeithing Gas Light Co., Ltd., 
16 High Street, Inverkeithing, or Mr. H. O’Connor, 
A.M.I.C.E., 1 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 

Scottanp.—April 28.—For the several works required in 
the erection of branch business premises and dwelling houses 
at Low Torry, Torryburn, for the Dunfermline Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. Andrew Scobie & Son, architects, Dun- 
fermline, 

SALForD.—May 2.—For the construction of a covered way 
to connect the municipal secondary school for girls and the 
education office. The Director of Education, Education 
Office, Chapel Street, Salford. 

SearortH.—April 25.—For erection of a secondary and 
technical school in Cambridge. Road, Seaforth, Liverpool. 
Deposit 31. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

SouTHPport.—May 5.—For alterations and additions re- 
quired at the Water Board Offices, Portland Street. Deposit 
1/. 1s. Mr. Alleyne Brown, clerk, 11 St. George’s Place, 
Lord Street, Southport. 

Veryan.—April 23.—For erection of a cottage at Bos- 
wague Farm, Veryan, Cornwall. Mr. A. Ernest Harris, 
architect, 28 Boscawen Street, Truro. 

Watrs.—April 28.—For erection of additional wards at 
the Workhouse Infirmary, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. Thomas 
Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


Wates-—April 26.—For erection of sixteen or more 
cottages at Abergynon, Pontypridd, for Messrs. The Goitre- 
Coed Fawr Building Club. Mr, William Dowdeswell, archi- 
tect, Treharris. 

_ Wates.—May 4.—For the following works, for the com- 
mittee of visitors of the Glamorgan County Asylum :— 
(1) Alterations and additions to slaughter-house at Angleton 
Asylum ; (2) alterations to and re-slating cowhouse at Pare 
Gwyllt Asylum ; (3) alterations to stables for isolation boxes 
at Parc Gwyllt Asylum ; (4) conversion of cart shed into stables 
and fodder store. Mr. W. E. R. Allen, clerk to the committee 
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of visitors, Glamorgan County Council Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff, or Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

Wates.—April 25.—For erection of a warehouse in 
Paradise Place, Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. F. C. Stibbs, 
architect, 33 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—For erection of George Edwards Hall, Cefn, 
Ruabon. Mr. W. Ryland Jones, clerk to Parish Council, 
High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. 

Wates.—April 30.—-For alterations and extensions to the 
Star Inn, Crynant. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect; Neath. 

~ Wares.—April 30.—For erection of a boundary wall round 
St. Barnabas Church, Gilfach Goch. The Rev. G. M. Llewel- 
lyn, Gilfach Goch. r 

Watxrs.—April 22.—For the erection of a public abattoir, 
stabling and other works, at Pontypool. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
D. J. Lougher, architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 

Waxes.—April 23.—For alterations and additions to exist- 
ing farmhouse, buildings and outbuildings, Mill Farm, 
Monknash, Glamorgan. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watxs.—April 25.—For erection of 14 semi-detached 
houses at Bedwas, for the Tydfil Road Building Club. Mr. 
Ralph Simmonds, architect and surveyor, Blackwood. 

Watrs.—April 25.—For erection of 16 houses, including 
sewers and lanes, at Senghenydd. Messrs. Arthur Ll. Thomas 
& Gomer S. Morgan, architects, Church Street Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 

Wates.—-May 2.—For alterations and additions to Trallwn 
bakery, Trallwn, Pontypridd. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. A. O. 
Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—April 29.—For erection of two houses in Bryn 
Road, Tondu. Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect and surveyor, 
‘‘ Express ’’ Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—April 27.—For erection of thirty-four houses at 
Coed Ely, Tonyrefail, for the No. 2 Coed Ely Building Club. 
Messrs. Arthur Ll. Thomas & Gomer 8. Morgan, architects, 
Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. a 

Wates.—May 2.—For alteration and extension of pre- — 
mises at Ystrad, Rhondda, for the Pentre Conservative Club. 
Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 

WanstEap.—May 4.—For the erection of a foreman’s cot- 
tage at the Wanstead Sewage Farm, Empress Avenue, Manor 
Park. Deposit 11. Mr. C. H. Bressey, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 

Wuitsy.—April 29.—For erection of a new drill hall and 
for carrying out sundry alterations to the Union Mill for 
converting it into headquarters for the local Territorial Force. 
Mr. Edward H. Smales, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 64 Baxter- 
gate, Whitby. ; 

WaurtcHurcu.—April 25.—For work to be done at the 
Isolation Hospital and caretaker’s cottage, at Larksborough, 
Whitchurch, Hants. Mr. J. S. Knight, assistant superin- 
tendent, 6 Station Road, Whitchurch, Hants. 

Wiean.—April 27.—For the erection of the People’s 
Palace and Opera House. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton 
architects, King Street, Wigan, Lancashire. 

WIntTERBOURNE.—April 30.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to farmhouse, buildings and cottages, at Winterbourne 
Zelstone Farm, Dorset, to adapt them for small holdings, &e. 
Mr. E. Archdall Ffooks, County Council Office, Sherborne. 

Woo.twicu.—April 27.—For additions, alterations and 
repairs to a mission hall in Francis Street, North Woolwich, 
to adapt it as a branch public library. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
J. Rush Dixon, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Woolwich. 

Yorks.—May, 6.—The West Riding education committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for the following works, viz. : 
—Hensall Council school: alterations and additions ; Denby 
and Cumberworth Birdsedge proposed Council school : builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 17. in each case 
must be sent to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


Tuer Paisley Town Council last week accepted the plans 
submitted by Sir William Arrol & Co. for the new bridge to: 
be erected at Carlile Quay. The estimated cost is 2,240]. The 
bridge will connect the northern districts of the town separated 
by the river Cart. 

Tue Corporation of Southend-on-Sea have made a profit of 
11,0007. from the Corporation electric light and tramways 
undertaking, with the result that the general district rate will 
be reduced to 3s. 3d. in the pound. The Western Esplanade is 
to be widened at a cost of 52,0001. ; 
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TENDERS. 


BERE ALSTON. 

For new elementary school for 124 boys, for Devon County 
Education Authority. Mr. P. Morris, county archi- 
tect (education), Exeter. 


Pearn Bros. £2,184 0 0 
Stanbury 1,560 16 6 
Andrews 1 560) Ome Oo 
Lapthorn & Cas 1 540s OO 
Bryer, jun. 1,533 13 2 
Yeo & Sons 14285. 19 
Wakeham Bros. . 1,405 12 0 
James 1372e-1=)6 
Richards pelea e | 2 
Paynter Eola) Se-2 
BENNETT, Bodmin (accepted) 1,312 «lee? 
Architect’s estimate 0 


1,550 0 


eS ae 
For erecting a residence. Messrs. Moscrorp-Youne & GLan- 
FIELD, Parchitects, 20 Brook Street, Bond Street, W. 


Collwell & Edgar esaleteyeta). (0) 40) 
Eee donde Matthews 1,299 0 0 
Smith & Son 1,296 0 0 
Miskin & Sons 172055 0m. Q 
Tutt & Son Teesy (SS 10. 
Honour & Son : 1.236% 00. 0 
BRIGHTMAN & SON (accepted) E147 0) 0 


DERBY. 
For erection of additional wards to the Nightingale Nursing 


Home. Messrs. THorPeE & FRYER, architects, 23 St. 
James’s Street, DEEPY- 
Fryer . : ‘ £4,847 10 0 
Kershaw & Son . 4,800 0 0 
_ Walker ie 4,487 0-0 
Jur-& J. Warner . 4,300 0 0 
Pegg & Bailey 4,298 0 0 
~ Smith : 4291.0 0 
Walkerdine . : 4260 0 90 
Radford & Greaves ALVARO 38) AU 
Dickinson 2 4,188 0 0 
Morley & Son A165) 07 0 
Walker & Slater . : : 4,095 0 0 
Forp & Sons, Derby (accepted) . ‘ . 4,067 10 0 


DEWSBURY MOOR. 
For extension of shed, new stone house, &c., at West Field 
Mills. Messrs. Hotrom & Fox, architects, Dewsbury. 


Accepted tenders. 
pi toy ae 


Whitehead, Ravensthorpe, mason . 0 
Richardson, Staincliffe, joiner é Ti aio 20 
Thompson, Dewsbury, slater . : ; : 38 10 0 
Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber. : : 1417 0 
Firth, Dewsbury, ironfounder : . : 11°10- 0 
Parker & Sons, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 4 3 8 
LEICESTER. 

For erection of a factory and warehouse, Sanvey Gate 

Messrs. Torort & Son, architects, Leicester. 

Sleath : : £5,219 0 0 
Herbert & Sons . 5,1 Z0meGt | 0 
Sharp , ‘ 4,977 0 O 
Duxbury & Co. 4,940 0 0 
Chapman ‘ 4,899 0 0 
Bowles & Son 4,897 0 0 
Booth 4,865 0 0 
Mason & Sons 4,840 0 0 
Cole & Sons #822) + 0>.9 
Fox 4,809 0 0 
Potter : 4,804 19 0 
Bradshaw Bros. AsO. Lie O 
Hanson Ae XO MG) 
Bradford 4,.789))_0' 0 
Haddon 4707 8-0 
Clark & Garrett 4,686 0 9 
Cox & Co, . 4,684 5 3 
Marston & Son, Leicester (ace epted) . 4,682 0 0 


LONDON. 
For alterations to the Manchester Square Fire Station, for 
the London County Council. 


Johnson & Co. £1,470 0 90: 
F. & H. F. Higgs 1,448 0 0 
- Munday & Sons ‘ 1,379 0 90 
Higgs & Hill . 1,284 #0700 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood (accepted) 110720 e80 
Architect’s approximate estimate : ,470 0 O 


Ti 


_ LONDON —continued. 
For paving of yard at Charlton Fire Station with ironstone 
tiles, for the London rk Council. 


Mitchell & Son £225 50. 20 
Johnson & Co. ‘ ; : F ‘ 224.5050 
Higgs & Hill. . ; : ‘ : F 220 0 0 
J. & C 1. Bowyer 218 0 0 
Feaess : 202 0 0 
F. & T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs (recommended) 193 0 0 
Architect’s approximate estimate . : 250 0 0 


For the widening and reconstruction of the erage carrying 
the railway over Brockley Road, for the London County 
Council. 


Fasey & Son £7,205 9 2 
Thorne & Sons 6,694 7.6 
Pattison & Sons . 6718005) -7 
Rigby 6165) 10 
Kirk. & Randall 5,980 0 O 
Mowlem & Co. . 5976201. 0 
ArRD & Sons, Lambeth (accepted) 5,693 3 


For supply of a hot-water circulating plant at Cane Hill 
Asylum, for the London County Council. 


* Dargue, Griffiths & Co. £2,929 2 0 
Newton, Chambers & Co. 2820) 90. 0 
Strode & Co. 2,493 0 0 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING 

Co., Sheffield Se eae 2,417 0 0 
Haden & Sons 2A0 70 0 


For repairs to the interior of ne town hall, for the Deptford 
Borough Council. 


Holloway ; » : : £218 0 0 
Bickerton " ; : ; : 4 ; 205 0 O 
Jed Ay Oldman: : f ; : é 195 10 0 
Oldman & Sons . : : p . ; 1909 0 0 
Best : , : ‘ : : ‘ ; ie ak Xe 
Hall Bros. : Z : : ; ‘ = T4A9 ee) 
Falkner 145e ORO 
THRESHER, St. John’ s Terrace (aareoted e. 135 10 0 


LONG EATON. 
For widening of existing bridge over the Erewash Canal, 


Derby Road. Mire ie “WoRRALL, A.M. Inst.C.E., engineer 

and surveyor, Long Eaton. 
Baker & Sons £3,928 9 8 
Thorne & Sons . 2,098 18 2 
Muirhead & Co. 1,670 13 6 
Hyslop 1,447 12 7 
Ashley ‘ 1,365 4 5 
Johnson & Longley 1,312 19- 1 
Price & Co. 1,300 1 il 
TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted) 1,296 0 8 


For bridge over Erewash Canal, Lawley oad. |. Mr. FF. 


WorRALL, A.M. Inst. C. E., engineer and surveyor, Long 
Eaton. , 
Baker & Sons £8,022." 0m 4 
Thorne & Sons 5,500 352 
Muirhead & Co. AVG ah es 
Price & Co. AON ae Ore 4 
Hyslop 3,962 12 6 
Tomlinson , : : : 4 3,G005 0m 1. 
Ashley j , op (Olalom o 
Jousso% & Lowerny, Daieaeter (accepted) . 3,629. 5 10 

MILTON. 
For erection of two cottages at the W aterworks, Milton, 


Derbyshire, for the Swadlincote and Ashby Joint Water 


Committee. Mr. A. J. Mason, engineer, Swadlincote. 
W ood 2 : : : 5 : £680 0 0 
Clarke .. ; ‘ : : , : J Gyaa (0) 
Warner . : , : : : : 605. 0n. 0 
Kershaw & one : ‘ F stetay-Aa) 40 
Wuitakxer, Burton-on- ‘Trent (accepted) ; 545 0 0 


RAMSGATE. 
For erection of the Lilian Road infants’ school. Mr. W. 
Srocks, architect, Ramsgate. 


ue 


Attwood £6,070 9 6 
May 6,000 0 0 
Seager i 5,899 0 0 
Grummant Bros. 5,839 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow 5,697 0 0 
_ Browning 5,696 0 0 
Woodhall & Son 5,648 0 0 
T. T. Denne 5,639 0 0 
Amos & Foad 5,525-70 0 
G. T. Denne 5,460 0 0 
Batiarp, Ramsgate (accepted) 5,431 0 0 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Tue annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
was held on the 18th inst., at 13 Harrington Street, Mr. T. E. 
Eccles, F.R.I.B.A., the president, occupying the chair. 

The Council reported that the present membership of the 
society consisted of fifty-one fellows and seventy-three asso- 
ciates, compared with fifty-four fellows and seventy-seven 
associates at the close of last session. There are three hon. 
fellows, nine hon. associates, and twenty-three students—a 
decrease of five students during the year. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects having appointed a special committee 
to consider the question of the responsibility of architects with 
regard to dry rot, submitted the conclusions of the committee 
for the consideration of the Council of the Liverpool Society. 
The Council replied, strongly disapproving of the proposals of 
the Institute. The features to which the Council objected 
have been omitted in the R.I.B.A. pamphlet recently issued. 
The munificence of Mr. W. H. Lever to the University of Liver- 
pool, by which the School of Civic Design is placed upon a per- 


manent basis, and the old Blue Coat School buildings, now 
to be called Liberty Buildings, are preserved as the home of 
the School of Architecture, is, the report. concludes, an act of 
liberality which calls for the appreciation of all interested in 
the art and profession of architecture. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The following officers and members of the Council were 


elected for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. Arnold 
Thornely ; vice-presidents, Mr. E. P. Hinde and Professor 
C. H. Reilly, M.A. ; hon. secretaries, Mr. Gilbert W. Fraser 
and Mr. E. C. Aldridge ; members of the Council, Professor 
Adshead and Messrs. W. Glen Dobie, J. Dod, T. E. Eccles, 
G. H. Grayson, M.A., P. C. Thicknesse, W. E. Willink, L. P. 
Abercrombie and T. F. Shepheard. 

The retiring president made sympathetic reference to the 
death of Mr. Wm. Owen, of Warrington, an old and esteemed 
member of the society, and the loss which the society had suf- 
fered by_the death of Messrs. T. Mellard Reade, A. F. 
M‘Gregor Milligan and R. Lloyd Williams. 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LIVERPOOL, __ 


By Proressor C. H. Reiuiy. 


MAIN STUDIO, FORMERLY CHAPEL OF OLDJ BLUE COAT SCHOOL. 


Tue old Blue Coat School of Liverpool, which through | 
' crown glass. 


the generosity of Mr. Lever has now become the home 


of the School of Architecture, was built in the years 
1716-7, and is a good and complete example of Queen 
Anne architecture—indeed, the only one Liverpool 
possesses. It is situated in a quiet side street called 
School Lane, but faces the main thoroughfare of Liver- 
pool, Church Street, across the grass of the pro- 
cathedral churchyard. 

The architectural interest centres in the buildings sur- 
rounding the court, which were the first to be built and 
have remained unaltered to this day. These the school 
now occupies. The main block facing the gateway con- 
sists of the dining-room and chapel over it, now the 
exhibition room and main studio of the school, two large 
rooms 90 feet by 40 feet, well lit with large windows on 
either side. The two wings were designed to accommo- 
date twenty-five children each—girls on one side, boys on 
the other. As in a court of a smaller Cambridge college, 
three doors lead from the courtyard to either wing, though 
the dormitory plan above does not admit of separate stalr- 
cases. Each door is emphasised by a little pedestal of 
stone steps with a flagged walk leading to it, giving a most 
picturesque and charming effect. 

The windows in the flank walls, which are in excess in 
glass area of many a modern building and give ample 
light for studio purposes to the interior, are set well to 
the face of the brickwork, and by their broad frames and 
astragal bars carry through the sense of wall surface 
without any feeling of weakness. Indeed, these side 
facades offer a very practical solution of the problem of 
an office building where light is important, for «ven the 
rooms with the oval windows are well and pleasantly 
lit. Externally, the frieze of the elliptical windows under 
the cornice, well set in a field of plain brickwork, is a 
delightful feature. 

The materials are small, hand-made red bricks and 
local sandstone. Liverpool, like the rest of the North of 
England, suffers from Ruabon red pressed bricks, so that 
on the score of brickwork alone the building was ‘worth 


saving. The windows are glazed throughout with blown 


I have been unable to ascertain the name of she arclii- 
tect or master builder, but the detail is the traditioaal 


Old Blecoal School Llespilal 
a tt 
~ SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE - 
The Universily f dliverpool 


Firs! Floor Han 
Po f° 


ied 


= - = 


detail of the period, with just a hint of Intco Jonss’s 
influence in the main doorway opposite the entrance 
gates. ; 

An interesting motto on the chapel frieze, ‘‘ Christiane 
charitati promovende inopique pueritie ecclesie atgli- 
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OLD BLUE COAT SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 


cane principiis imbuende sacrum anno _ salutis 
MDCCXYVIi,’’ explains the original purpose of the build- 
ing—a motto we mean to keep now that the purpose is 
changed. 

I find from old accounts the cost of the building in 
1717 was only 2,0001. to 3,000I. ; the agreed purchase price 
to-day 1s 24,0001. to 25,0001. But in the eighteenth century 
the accounts also show it was possible to feed, clothe and 
educate a boy at the hospital for 8]. 12s. a year, while 
his architectural successor to-day costs 301. That the 
training of the latter, however, will be the better for his 
new surroundings is not too much to hope for, and at any 
rate the thanks of architects are due to Mr. Lever not 
only for saving so fine a building from the imminent 
destruction that threatened it, but also for giving it to the 
service of our profession. 


WATERPROOF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


TuHat substances can be added to Portland cement to render it 
undeniably waterproof, even under pressure, we have pointed 
out in our leading article this week, and in confirmation of 


our statement that such compounds ordinarily do not weaken, | 


but augment the strength of cement mortar, whether used as 
rendering, or as the matrix of concrete, we may refer to par- 
ticulars before us of a series of tests by Messrs. Henry Faija 
& Co., whose reliability is unquestionable. These were made 
with ‘‘ Solita,’? and summarised, give the results that an 
average of five samples of cement mortar, three parts sand to 
one cement, tested after seven days, showed an average tensile 
strength per square inch of 360 lb. without ‘“ Solita,’’ and 
568 lb. with ‘‘ Solita.’’ Tests after fourteen days with similar 
cement.mortars gave an average of 421 lbs. without ‘‘ Solita,’’ 
and 425 lbs. with ‘‘ Solita.’’? The conspicuous advantage of a 
waterproof Portland cement that is actually stronger than 
one not waterproof is self-evident. 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 

THE deputation of members of the Concrete Institute have 
returned from Paris, where they have been making a special 
inquiry into the durability of reinforced concrete. For this 
purpose visits were paid to about a dozen important struc- 
tures in and near Paris, including bridges, culverts, tunnels, 
reservoirs and buildings, all of reinforced concrete. , These 
were of various ages, the oldest being the roof of a large 
house constructed no less than fifty-eight years ago by the 
late M. Coignet, whom many consider to have been the first 
inventor of this material. 

The programme of visits was arranged by Professor 
Rabut, the chief engineer for new works of the French State 
Railways. The deputation were specially invited to dine 
with the Association des Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chaussées. 
In the absence of the President the visitors were received by 
M. Colson, Membre de Conseil de l’ Etat, a former Inspector- 
General of this distinguished corps. 

The visitors were also hospitably entertained by the 
Chambre Syndicale des Constructeurs en Ciment Armé, 
whose President, M. Edmond Coignet, is a son of the famous 
inventor, and by M. Hennebique. 

The deputation consisted of Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. A. 
White, Mr. A. Ross, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. ©. H. Golson, 
M.Inst.C.E., Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, A.M.Inst.CiE., Mr. 
J. S. E. de Vesian, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. F. E. Wentworth- 
Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P., Mr. H. K. 
Dyson, Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, A.Inst.C.E., F.C.S., Cap- 
tain Gibson-Fleming, R.E., Mr. G. C. Workman, Mr. P. W. 
Leslie, Mr. H. Anderson, and Mr. P. M. Fraser, 
A.M.Inst.C. E. , 

It is understood that the deputation were well satisfied 
with the results of their inspection, which will form the sub- 
ject of a special renort. ; 


- MANCHESTER INFIRMARY SITE. 


A meetine of the Royal Infirmary Site -Special Com- 
mittee. of the Manchester Corporation was held on 
Monday, the 11th inst., when a material step was taken 
towards ariving at a decision as to the disposal of the site. 
The Committee agreed to recommend the Council to adopt a 
scheme for the erection of a central brary and a new art 
gallery only upon part of the area, and to authorise them to 
proceed with the necessary preparations for obtaining com- 
petitive designs from architects, with power to offer suitable 
premiums. . 

‘The report, which will be presented to the City Council 
on April 27, is as follows :— 

At a meeting of the Council held on December 18, 1907, 
three reports of the Special Committee re Manchester Royal 
Infirmary site were submitted and considered, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the Council :— 

‘‘That the reports now submitted be approved, and that 
the Special Committee be instructed to prepare for submis- 
_ sion to this Council a scheme embodying instructions to 
architects for competitive designs of a new building to be 
erected upon the Infirmary site for the purpose of meeting 
the requirements of the Libraries Committee, the Art Gallery 
Committee, and any other committee or committees which 
may be hereafter determined by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Special Committee.”’ 

The instruction embodied in such resolution was repeated 
in the resolutions appointing the Special Committee on 
November 9, 1908, and November 9, 1909. 

Your Committee have held several meetings, and in- 
quiries were made as to whether or not the Corporation are 
under restrictions as to the area or character of buildings 
which may:be placed upon the old Infirmary site. As the 
result of these inquiries it has been ascertained that the 
Manchester Corporation Act, 1903, which vests the property 
in the Corporation, contains the following enactment, Wize 

S. 68. The Corporation may, as and when they obtain 
possession of the said land, buildings, and hereditaments, 
_ appropriate the same or any portions thereof for public 
_ streets and open spaces as they may determine, and may also 
remove the existing buildings and erect and provide upon the 
said land such new buildings as they may determine with all 
necessary fixtures, fittings, furniture and equipment. 

This power has not been modified by any other enact- 
ment, nor has any agreement or obligation on the subject 
been entered into by the Corporation. But in the report of 
the Special Committee dated August 30, 1906, and presented 
to the Council on September 5, 1906, after referring to the 
above enactment, the following paragraph appears :— 

‘Tt should be explained that the above provisions were 
obtained after the Council had received and. approved on 
March 18, 1903, a report of the Special Committee, in which 
it was pointed out that the Infirmary authorities were 
desirous of selling their property in consequence of a decision 
of the trustees not to rebuild upon the present site; that 
public opinion was favourable to its acquisition upon rea- 
sonable and equitable terms with a view to the site remain- 
ing for all time as an open space uhencroached upon by build- 
ings of greater magnitude than those then existing.”’ 

Your Committee, believing that the Council would wish to 
keep well within the spirit of such paragraph, instructed the 
City architect to prepare a scheme of rebuilding to cover an 
area of about 5,500 square yards, and it having been ascer- 
tained that a building of reasonable height to meet the com- 
bined requirements of the Libraries Committee, the Art Gal- 
lery Committee, the Tramways Committee, and the Watch 
Committee would require a minimum area of 7,700 square 
yards, your Committee determined to present a scheme for 
the erection of a central library and art gallery only upon 
the area. 

As regards the purposes of any buildings, the following 
resolution of the Council adopted on March 17, 1909, was 
submitted to your Committee, viz. :— 

‘That in the opinion of this Council any proposal for the 
utilisation of the Royal Infirmary site, or any buildings 
thereon, must provide for the occupany or use of such site or 
buildings for public purposes under the control of this 
Council.’’ 

Such resolution was repeated in the Committee’s appoint- 
ment made on November 9, 1909. 

In compliance with the foregoing instructions and reso- 
lutions, the city architect has submitted a scheme for the 
erection of a library and art gallery. The proposed building 
will occupy an area of not more than 5,500 square yards, and 
the estimated cost of the new building will not exceed 
250,0001. 
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Your Committee have carefully considered the city archi- 
tect’s report and. plans, and they now submit them to the 
Council as a general outline of the scheme required by the 
above-mentioned resolution of the Council adopted on Decem- 
ber 18, 1907. 

Your Committee recommend the Council to adopt the 
scheme of building proposed in this report, and authorise the 
Committee to. proceed with the necessary preparations for 
obtaining competitive designs from architects, with authority 


_ to offer suitable premiums therefor. 


TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY? 


WHETHER an architect, having executed certain plans accord- 
ing to instructions, should refrain from asking for payment 
for them because the buildings were not erected, formed the 
subject of a heated discussion at the meeting of Bermondsey 
Board of Guardians on Thursday of last week. 

Two years ago the Board instructed their architect, Mr. 
Newman, to report upon alternative schemes for rebuilding 
a workhouse at Tanner Street, or enlarging another institution 
so that the Tanner Street inmates might be transferred to it, 
and to submit sketch plans of his proposals. 

The Board, for reasons of their own, shelved both schemes, 
and then because they had made no use of the plans objected to 
paying the bill, which at 14 per cent. on the estimated cost 
amounted to 1,392]. Negotiations followed and continued 
until the expiry of the old Board, when Mr, Newman, in 
order to get the matter settled offered to take 1 per cent., or 
1,0901., providing that it was paid within a week, and that 
ahould the buildings be afterwards erected it should be con- 
sidered as a payment on account. — 

When this offer came before the Board on Thursday one 
member, a Mr. Marryatt, was good enough to declare it would 
be a disgrace to the Board if the money was paid. 

A Mr. Clarke, overlooking the work necessary to the 
production of a plan, which he was probably totally unable to 
appreciate, said they were paying the price of old masters for 
eight ‘‘ penny bits of pasteboard.”’ 

Still another member, a Mr. Burton, moved a resolution 
to offer the architect 5001. or nothing, and it would be difficult 
to say where the matter would have ended but for the common 
sense of the Finance Committee’s chairman, who plainly told 
the Board that they had ordered the plans with their eyes 
open, and would have to pay, if not willingly, at the order of 
a County Court Judge. 

Even then the vote was only forced through with difficulty, 
the malcontents loudly declaring they would not sign the 
cheque. 


VARIETIES. 


Tur Ramsgate Educational Authority are about to erect 


| at a cost of about 5,000/. another new school. 


Tus Congress of Chile have passed a law providing for 
the expenditure of about 90,0007., on the erection of public 
buildings. 

Tux Elgin Burgh School Board have decided to expend 
2,5007. in additions and alterations at the Academy. The 
plans provide for six new rooms. 

Mr. Brownerae, architect, 17 Clifford’s Inn, Strand, 
W.C., has prepared plans for a new Secondary school for 
girls, which is about to be erected in Peterborough. 

In connection with the opening of the Brussels Exhibition 
which is to take place on Saturday, April 23, the Great 
Eastern Railway Company has arranged on and from to-day 
to issue cheap return tickets, first class 38s. 6d., second class 
24s., available for fourteen days, via Harwich and Antwerp. 

Tun Edinburgh Town Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation by the electric lighting committee for the erection 
of three cooling towers at Dewar Place station, and the pro- 
vision of exhaust steam turbines, &c., at a probable cost of 
45,0001. 

Tue design of Messrs. R. B. Macoll & C. E. Tonge, 
architects, of Southport and Bolton, has been accepted by the 
Library Committee of the Wallasey District Council for a 
new building to be erected at Earlston at an estimated cost of 
7,000/. 

Messrs, Wittram Baty & Co., of Lochrin Ironworks, 
have taken off ten acres of ground at Souterhouse (Drum- 
pellier estate), N.B., for the purpose of erecting a wire mill. 
Another well-known company are looking out for ground for 
a sheet mill. 

Tur Labour Department of the Board of Trade report 
that during March, in the building trades, employment, 
though still slack generally, was better than both a month 


| ago and a yearago. The percentage unemployed among trade 
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union carpenters and plumbers was 8.9 at the end of March, 
as compared with 10.6 in February and 13.3 a year ago. 

Tur Agricultural and Horticultural College at Holmes 
Chapel is to be enlarged by the Cheshire Education Committee 
at a cost of 6,0001. ; 

Mr. H. E. Currrorp, F.R.1I.B.A., Glasgow, has been ap- 
pointed architect for the offices to be built for the Glasgow 
School Board on the site of the existing premises. 

Messks. JENKINS & Co., of Retford, have secured a con- 
tract for over 50,0001. for the erection of a gas plant for the 
Tokio Gas Company in Japan. The contract was secured after 
keen competition. 

Mr. C. H. B. Qurennett, F.R.I.B.A., has moved his offices 
to 21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W., in the build- 
ings of the National Society. His telephone number is West- 
minster 6162. 

THe Manchester City Council have authorised their Elec- 
tricity Committee to obtain borrowing powers for 40,0007. for 
an extension of the undertaking. 

THE Whitehaven Town Council have decided to spend 
2,540/. on new plant at their electricity works, and to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 2,500I, 
for mains extensions. 

A NEw school, accommodating 810 pupils, which was opened 
in Whitby Road, Sheffield, in August of last year, is to be 
enlarged, at a cost of 5,0001., by the addition of a third depart- 
ment to accommodate a further 440 children. 

Patstxy Town Council intend to construct a new reservoir 
at Rowbank, near Howwood, at a cost of between 40,000/. and 
50,0007. This will provide three and a half months’ supply, 
bringing the total storage capacity for the town up to eight 
months’ supply, which, it was explained, should meet the 
needs of the community for the next twenty years. 

Tue Newton Abbot Urban Council have approved of the 
Surveyor’s plans for the improvement of the market, compris- 
ing the construction of six lock-up shops, the erection of a 
market manager’s house, and the conversion of the slaughter- 
house into a fire brigade station, at a total estimated cost of 
1,2001. 

Mr. N. G. Gepys, chief assistant to Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
civil engineer, Westminster, was yesterday appointed chief 
engineer to the Tyne Improvement Commission. Mr. Gedye, 
though only thirty-five years old, has had much experience 
in engineering work in Brazil, Peru, Mexico, and the Argen- 
tine, The annual salary attached to his new post is 
1,5001. 

Hamitton Dean of Guild Court last week passed plans 
presented by Mr. Thomas Weir, Quarry Street, for the erec- 
tion of a steel workshop for the manufacture of nuts, bolts, 
and screws. The new works, which are to be built on the 
town lands near Hamilton West C.R. Station, will occupy 
14 acres of ground. In extent the building will be 180 feet 
by 40 feet. 

Mr. R. H. Mew, F.R.1.B.A., of the firm of Messrs. Alex- 
ander R. Stenning & Partners, 121 Cannon Street, E.C., has 
prepared a report on the condition of the thirteenth century 
church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. He recommends the 
immediate renovation of portions of the interior and exterior 
stonework, and of some exterior brickwork, the repair of 
stained-glass windows, the renewal and painting of ironwork, 
and the cleaning and oiling of woodwork. The heating ap- 
paratus also requires renovation. : 

Trae Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the Training of 
Teachers propose to get additional ground at Moray House te 
provide (1) a central building containing in addition to all 
necessary accommodation for the training of the students, ad- 
ministrative offices and meeting rooms for the committees, and 
(2) a new demonstration school. The scheme will involve a 
sum of over 60,000]. Mr. A. K. Robertson, architect, has been 
instructed to prepare plans and specifications. 

A ParLiaMeEntAry return has been furnished showing the 
number of persons employed in slate quarries in North 
Wales during each of the years 1900 to 1909 inclusive. In 
1900 the total number of slate miners was 5,041, of whom 
2,295 were employed underground and 2,746 above ground. 
In slate quarries the total in 1900 was 9,481, 4,015 being 
employed inside and 5,466 outside. The total number em- 
employed in slate mines in 1908 was 3,301, those em- 
ployed underground numbering 1,368 and above ground 
1,933, while in slate quarries 8,056 persons were employed, 
3,212 of whom were inside and 4,844 outside. In 1909 there 
were 3,118 employed in slate mines, 1,202 underground and 
1,916 above ground, and in slate quarries 7,826 in all, of 
whom 3,105 worked inside and 4,721 outside. 

Tue Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society on 
Wednesday evening, April 13, held the annual and first 


* Warrar, 


| general meeting of session 1910-1, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, 


M.A., F.R.I.B.A., the new president, taking the chair. The 
report read by Mr. Ralph W. Thorp, A.R.I.B.A. (hon. 
secretary), and the balance-sheet presented by Mr. R. Fielding 
A.R.I.B.A. (hon. treasurer), both showed the 
Society’s affairs to be in an eminently satisfactory state. The 
total membership was 167, against 165 last year. During the 
past session a town planning committee had been formed with 
the object of locally influencing the working of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act; while under the auspices of the 
Society the School of Architecture in connection with the 
School of Art was proving of advantage to Associates in 
preparing them in the subjects required for the R.I.B.A. 
examinations. 

Tue half-yearly general meeting of the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the 14th inst., Mr. R. 
Arthur Costain (president) in the chair. The President gave 
a resumé of the proceedings of the Council and various com- 


mittees during the last six months, particularly mentioning — 


the formation of (1) the Builders’ Exchange ; (2) the 
reference list which has been established with regard to archi- 
tects, quantity surveyors, clerks of works, and specialists, 
&e. ; (3) negotiations with the Lancashire County Council 
and the Liverpool Corporation with regard to equitable con- 
ditions of contract. The suggested alterations to the rules 
were unanimously carried, changing the term ‘‘ honorary 
member ’’ to ‘‘ associate member,’’ which includes ‘the mer- 
chants engaged in the building trade as associate members 
and allows six associate members as representatives on the 
General Council of the Association. 2a 

A- PERMANENT exhibition of building materials and 
appliances was established at Montreal last year by the Master 
Builders’ Association of that city, and is stated to be in direct 
touch with architects, contractors, proprietors, and prospec- 
tive buyers. The exhibition is divided into fourteen classes— 
viz.—(1) Stone, all kinds except artificial ; (2) bricks, cement, 
terra-cotta, and artificial stone; (3) lumber, interior and 
exterior woodwork; (4) wrought and cast iron, plain and 
ornamental; (5) sheet metal work, plain and ornamental ; 
(6) roofing slate, tile, slag, &.; (7) sanitary appliances, 


plumbing, steam fittings, radiators, steam heating, &c.;_ 


(8) heaters, ranges, grates, &c. ; (9) plastering, metal lathing, 
substitutes for plaster; (10) ornamental tiles, fire-places, 
mantels, interior decorations; (11) hardware and artistic 
metal work ; (12) stained, cut, plate, and ornamental glass ; 
(13) paints, colouring, varnishes, &c.; and (14) gas fixtures, 
electric lighting, bells, tubes, &c. A certain space, varying in 
different classes, but generally about 72 square feet, is allotted 
to each exhibitor at an annual charge of $24 per square foot. 
The room containing the exhibits is open for a certain number 
of hours each day, and in this way the goods of the exhibitors 
are advertised. In connection with the exhibition the associa- 
tion have recently established a reference. library of trade 
catalogues relating to the building industry. There might 
here, it is suggested, be an opportunity for British manufae- 
turers of building materials and appliances to exhibit their 
goods or catalogues. Communications on this subject should 
be addressed to His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, 120 Board 
of Trade Building, Montreal, or to the Secretary, Department 
of Permanent Exhibits, Builders’ Exchange, Montreal. 

THE artistic_sense of Venice has, says the British Consul 
in his annual report, been devoted to restoring, at any rate to 
some extent, the glories of the Campanile. The brick masonry 
of St. Mark’s tower has been finished and the building of the 
belfry is being proceeded with. A new scaffolding has been 
fixed and the old one will soon be removed. The magnificent 
piece of architecture called the ‘‘ Loggietta,’’ as it was slightly 
elevated from the ground by Sansovino, is being recon- 
structed under the arches of the courtyard of the Doges’ 
Palace. After its collapse measures were at once taken to 
collect all the precious fragments that could be recovered, 
Fortunately the bronze statues by Sansovino representing 
Minerva, Apollo, Mercury, and a God of Peace, together 
with the gates by the founder Gai, were not much damaged, 
and they were again put up in their pristine state. The 
terra-cotta Madonna with Child and St. John Baptist, also 
by Sansovino, that had been-picked up in 1,600 fragments, 
was wonderfully restored by Pietro Zei. A great part of the 
material constituting the facade of the loggietta; such as 
columns, pedestals, pilasters, niches, &c., has been, wherever 
possible, restored or identically replaced. Its reconstruction 
may now be seen, minus the attic, which is now under recon- 
struction in another place, and will soon be removed there. 
With respect to the marbles and other materials employed, 
a most careful selection has been made, with a view of insuring 
an identical reproduction of the splendid monument that was 
buried under the debris of the Campanile. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not im every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Eprnsurcu.—The Corporation invite competition designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C-B., 9 R.As,” as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. | 
Premiums of 1001., 501., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


Ponrerract.—April 29.—The Education Authority invite 
competitive designs for an elementary school from architects 
practising in Yorkshire. Deposit 1l. 1s, Mr. W. Haddock, 
town clerk. : 

Ricumonp.—May 21.—The Town Advancement. Associa- 
tion offer prizes of twenty guineas and five guineas for a 
double-royal poster exploiting the attractions of the town. 
The Offices of the Association, 1 The Little Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Srockport.—May 2.—Architects desirous of competing 
for the designs of the library which the Corporation propose 
to erect are invited to send their names, with information as 
to their experience in and qualifications for carrying out such 
work, to Mr, Robert Hyde, town clerk, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Watsatu.—Designs are invited for the erection of a public 
elementary school (mixed) to accommodate 500 children at 
Bloxwich. Conditions of competition and plan of site from 
Mr. W. Dawson Sadler, M.A., Director of Education, Council 
House, Walsall. 
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Reddaways’ 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 


HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS, 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS, 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists On Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard. 
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SPRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) {3 
““ INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
1& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO0., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and rectors. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. . 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


No Nailing required. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Tel. ; 4258 Central. 
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ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, cc. 
Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works— BRIDGWATER, 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 

- oH.M. ing, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of W , London County C il, &e. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO.,. Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, Londen Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


« - THE... 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
«0 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


WNVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lanny} 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester an@ 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 


PETROL LIGHTING. 
A NEW SYSTEM, 


Guarantees a safe gas of unvarying composition 
under all conditions. No engine. Cost of running, 
ONE-TENTH that of Acetylene. 


GOUNTY LIGHTING CO., Guildford Street, York Road, $.E, 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. RAtmway (East End). 
CorsHAM Down QuARRY (Entrance trom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
80X GROUND. CORNCRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington, 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” . 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STPNEWORK 


Cannot Strip in the mosti exposed situation. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 
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PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


(First floor.) Established 1862, 
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Verrine Eraser 
Still remains the same price 
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you more. This | > 
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4d., 8d., and 1/- per piece, 
or 10/- per box, any size. 


It has the unique property of Erasing Ink 

Lines from Tracing Cloth without damaging 

the surface of the material in any way. 
SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE FROM 


NORTON & GREGORY, LTD. 
CASTLE LANE, WESTMINSTER 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ Barrow-rtn-Furness.—May 3.—For erection of a manual 
instruction centre at the junction of Duke Street with 
Ramsden Street. The Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Braprorp.—May 9.—For erection of woolcombing shed, 
warehouses, engine and boiler house, chimney, &c., Canal 
Road. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Cham- 
bers, Keighley. 

- Brentrorp.—May 3.—For erection of a cottage in Clifden 

Road, adjoining the public baths. Deposit 11. Mr. J. W. 

Croxford, the engineer and surveyor to the Council, Clifden 
House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

_ Bripgenp.—May 7.—For erection of a board room and 

offices at the Workhouse. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridg- 

end. 

CampBripce.—May 4.—For erection of two cottages in 
Albion Row. .Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Campsatu.—May 4.—For erection of walls, fencing, gates, 
and other work in connection with the new burial ground at 
Canipsall, near Doncaster. Mr. J. Green, Norton, 
Doncaster... 

CuetmMsrorp.—May 9.—For the execution of the follow- 
ing subsidiary work in connection with the Trinity Road 
Council school in course of erection :—Supplying and fixing 
floors of steel and coke breeze concrete. Mr. W. H. Pertwee, 
architect, The Institute, London Road, Chelmsford. 

CuELMsrorp.—May 30.—For additions and alterations to 
school premises at the King Edward VI. Grammar School. 
Deposit 57. ~ Quantities will not be supplied. Messrs. Charles 
& W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

Coventry.—May 11.—For erection of a public elemen- 
tary school to accommodate 1,254 children, at Mile 
Lane. Send iI. deposit by April 29 to the Education Offices, 
Priory Row, Coventry.” 

Duruam.— May 17.—For alterations and improvements at 
East Hedley Hope; Springwell, Lanehead, South Church and 
‘Etherley infants’ Council schools. Mr. F. EK. Coates, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

_ Escuuster.—May 2.—For- erection and completion of 
- alterations and additions to the St. Ebba’s Church. Mr. Geo. 
_ Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

- Ersom.—May 10.—For erection of a nurses’ home, and 
for alteratiéns ‘to the girls’ ‘honte at Woodcote, Epsom. 
Deposit 10s. 6¢. Also for the carrying out of certain 
alterations in the kitchen and adjoining offices.* Deposit 
1. 1s. Mr. A. C. Williams, architect, 53 Doughty Street, 

. Eyenwoop.—May 2.—For the several works required in 
erection and completion of detached villa, stables; &c., at 
Evenwood, near Bishop Auckland. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, 
architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill, co. Durham. 

- Foxnore.—May 7.—For erection of a Council School at 
Foxhole,. Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect to the 
Committee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

GATrESHEAD-oN-Tynn.—May 6.—For erection of a river 
police station on land situated at the south-west’ end of the 
Swing Bridge, for the Tyne Improvement Commissioners. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Fenwicke & Watson, architects, 
- Pearl Buildings, Northumberland Street, Newcastle. 

Grascow.—May 3.-—For the following work in connection 
with the reconstruction of Glasgow Justiciary Courts, Viz. : 
—(1) Excavator, mason, brick, &c., works ; (2) carpenter, 
joiner, and glazier works ; (3) slater work ; (4) plumber work ; 
(5) plaster work. Deposit 41. 4s. for each of the schedules 
for mason and joiner works, and 2. 2s. for, each of the 
schedules for other works. Messrs. Robert Scott & Son, 
measurers, 115 Wellington Street. 


Gtascow.—May 7.—For the construction of a goods shed, | 


1,640 feet long by 100 feet wide, on Meadowside Quay, Par- 
tick. The Clyde Navigation Trustees’ engineer, 16 Robert- 
son Street, Glasgow. : ‘ 

Guascow.—-May 9.—-For the erection of industrial hall 
and offices in connection with the Scottish Exhibition, Glas- 
gow, 1911.° Deposit: 5!. 5s. Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, 
123 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

- Grascow.—-May 7.—For. the following works required in 
connection with the proposed alterations and additions to the 
observation ward at. Ruchill Hospital, . viz. :—HExcavator, 
brick and mason works; wright work, slater work, . plumber 
work, plaster and tile work, and painter work. Office of 
Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Hatirax.—May 14.—For the execution of the following 
works required in erection of a police station with three cells, 
“inspector’s house, and quarters for six single constables at 


- minster. 


Yard. 


‘County Council. 


-at the Swinton schools. 


the junction of Burnley Road and. Warley Road, King 
Cross, viz. :—(1) Mason’s, excavator’s, and bricklayer’s ;. (2): 
carpenter’s and joiner’s ; (3) plumber’s and glazier’s; (4) 
slater’s and plasterer’s ; (5) concreter’s ; (6) painter’s ; (7) 
electricians’ ; (8) steelwork; (9) reinforced concrete and 
asphalte roofing; and (10) heating. Deposits as follows, 
viz. :—101. for No. 1, 5l. each Nos. 2, 3, and 9, and. 11. each 
for Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10. Mr. James Lord, borough 
engineer, Halifax. 

Hanpswortu.—May 2.—For erecting a mess room, cot- 
tage, &e., at the cemetery, Camp Lane, Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. 
H. Richardson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Council House, Handsworth, 
Staffordshire. 

Hantry.—For erection of biscuit placing houses, dipping 
houses, warehouses, &c. Apply by letter to Messrs. E. L. 
Maddock & Sons, architects, Hanley, Staffs. 

Hartiesury.—May 7.—For provision of all materials for, 
and erection. of, new schools at Hartlebury, near Kidder- 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. S..S..Reay, F.R.I.B.A.,. 
4 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 

Havyin.—May 7,—For erection and. completion of Council 
school at Hayle, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to 
the Committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Hemet Hemrsteap.—May 7.—For erection and completion 
of two pairs of dwelling-houses and four pairs of cottages 
proposed to be built on sites fronting the London Road, Box- 
moor. Messrs. Robinson & Mead, 66 Marlowes, - Hemel 
Hempstead. : 

Hranor.—May 9.—For erection of proposed secondary. 
school, Heanor, to accommodate 250 students. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.1I.B.A:, architect to the com- 
mittee, County Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Iptp.—April 30.—For erection of a villa residence in 
Highfield Road, Idle, Bradford. Forward applications by 


' April 39 to Mr. J. Harper Bakes, M.S.A., architect and 


surveyor, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

IreLanp.—May 4.—For building a rectory at Lifford, 
County Donegal. Messrs. R. E, Buchanan & Co., archi- 
tects, Castle Street, Londonderry. 

Trevanp._May 7.—For erecting new wood ceiling and 
carrying out other improvements at Dunfanaghy Presby- 
terian Church.. Messrs. Robinson & Davidson, A.R.I.B.A., 
architects and engineers, 2ichmond Street, Londonderry. 

Trevanp:—May 7.—For building and fencing twelve single 
labourers’ cottages, for the Milford Rural District Council ; 
cost of building and fencing each cottage not. to exceed 117%. 
Mr. S. Watters, clerk, Milford, co. Donegal. 

TRELAND.—May 9:—For the erection of a doctor’s residence 


' and dispensary for Newcastle Dispensary District at Killa- 
_dyeenan, near Newtownmountkennedy. 
| C.B., &c., 1 and 2 Foster Place, College Green, Dublin. . 


Mr: G. T. Moore, 


Istz or Man.—May 5.—For the mason’s work, &c.,.. re- 


. quired in the completion of tower and_spire of Rose Mount 


Wesleyan Church, Douglas. Send 21. 2s. deposit by May 5 


to Mr. Josiah Goldsmith, Westwood, Somerset Road, Douglas, : 
Isle of Man. 


Lreps.—May 5.—For the supply, delivery, and erection 


of the constructional steel and iron work, &c., required for 
a locomotive engine shed on the sewage works at Knostrop. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. G. A. Hart, sewerage engineer, Great 
George Street, Leeds. 


Lonpon.—May -2.—For erection of stables in, Scotland _ 
Deposit 11. ls. Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., at H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.-W. 

Lonpon.—May 3,.—For providing and laying wood 
block flooring at school buildings, &c., for the - London 
Persons desiring to submit tenders may 
obtain specification, form of tender, &c., at the Architect’s 
Department, 8 and 10 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

_ Luron.—May~2.—For erection of school buildings to 
accommodate 350 children on Beech Hill, Dunstable Road. 


Deposit 11. 1s. . The Secretary to the Committee, Town Hall, 
: Luton. 


Mancusster.--May 2.—-For the construction of reinforced 


‘conerete floors, &c.; at the proposed baths at Burton Road, 


Withington. Deposit 1/. 1s. The City Architect, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 
Mancunster.—May 4.-—For alterations to the boiler house 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. A. J. Murga- 
troyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. a 
_NpwcastLE-uPON-TyNE.—-May 3.—For erection of — ten 


‘cottages, Woodthorne Road, for the: North-Eastern Railway 


Co: Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central 
Station, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
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Prnponps.—May 7.—For erection of proposed Council 
school at Penponds, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson Hill, archi- 
tect to the Committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

PrnsHAwW.—May 6.—For building 10 houses behind Burn 
Terrace, Shiney Row, Penshaw Station, Durham. Mr. 
Palliser, architect, Philadelphia, Lime Depot. 

Pontrerract.—May 4.—For the erection of shop, ware- 
house, and house at Moorthorpe, for the Pontefract Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd. Forward names to Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects and surveyors, Pontefract and Castle- 
ford. 

PRresTOLEE.—May 7.—For erection of an elementary 
school for 510 children, with accommodation for the teaching 
of domestic subjects and manual instruction, at Prestolee, 
near Bolton. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, County 
Architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Satrorp.—May 2.—F¥or the construction of a covered way 
to connect the municipal secondary school for girls and the 
education office. The Director of Education, Education 
Office, Chapel Street, Salford. 

St. Mewan.—May 7.—For erection 6f a new church room 
at Sticker, for the Rector and Churchwardens of St. Mewan, 
Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, M.S.A., architect, Biddick’s 
Court; St. Austell. 

Scottanp.—May 2.—For executing the mason, carpenter, 
glazier, smith, plumber, plasterer, asphalter, and slater 
works of proposed addition to the Higher Grade School, 
Gordon Schools, Huntly.’ Mr. John Dickson, Clerk to the 
School Board, Huntly, or Messrs. Kelly & N icol, architects, 
3567 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

_ Scortanp.—May 9.—For the mason, carpenter and joiner, 

plumber, slater, plaster, and iron and smith work of new 
female hospital and male closed block proposed to be erected 
at the Crichton Royal. Institution, Dumfries. Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, architects, 13 Young Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—May 16.—For brickwork, joiner, plaster, 
slater, plumber, and gas-fitting for three cottages to be built 
at Bowhill, Cardenden. Mr. David Burt, Station Road, 
Cardenden. 

SHIELDFIELD.—For building a retaining and boundary 
wall at Shieldfield Council school. The Secretary, Education 
Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SNAILBEACH (SHREWSBURY).—May 4.—For stripping and 
re-slating the roof and other repairs to the Primitive Metho- 
dist Church. Rev. Gervase Hall, Minsterley. 

Sout Banx.—For proposed pulling down and rebuilding 
the Anchor Inn, Cleveland Street, South Bank, Yorks. Mr. 
W. T. Aggutter, architect, Horsemarket, Darlington. 

SovurHport.—May 5.—For alterations and additions re- 
quired at the Water Board Offices, Portland Street. Deposit 
1/. 1s. My. Alleyne Brown, clerk, 11 St. George’s Place, 
Lord Street, Southport. 

Starrroort.—May 5.—For slater, plumber, plasterer, and 
painter’s work required in erection of two houses, Doncaster 
Road. Messrs. Jones Bros., contractors, Stairfoot, Yorks. 

Swinpon.—May 4.—For alteration to cloak-room and 
painting and decorating at several schools. Mr. W. Seaton, 
Secretary to the Education Committee, Education Office, 
Town Hall, Swindon. 

Wates.—For erection of three large shops and offices in 
Mill Street, Pontypridd. Send 21. Qs. deposit to Messrs. 
Arthur Ll. Thomas & Gomer S. Morgan, architects and sur- 
veyors, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Waues.—May 2.—For alterations and additions to Trallwn 
bakery, Trallwn, Pontypridd. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. A. O. 
Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Watres.—May 2.—For alteration and extension of pre- 
mises at Ystrad, Rhondda, for the Pentre Conservative Club. 
Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 


WanstEap.—May 4.—For the erection of a foreman’s cot- 
tage at the Wanstead Sewage Farm, Empress Avenue, Manor 
Park. Deposit 11. Mr. C. H. Bressey, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 

Watrs.—May 4.—For the following works, for the com- 
mittee of visitors of the Glamorgan County Asylum :— 
(1) Alterations and additions to slaughter-house at Angleton 
Asylum ; (2) alterations to and re-slating cowhouse at. Parc 
Gwyllt Asylum ; (3) alterations to stables for isolation boxes 
at Parc Gwyllt Asylum ; (4) conversion of cart shed into stables 
and fodder store. Mr. W. KE. R. Allen, clerk to the committee 
of visitors, Glamorgan County Council Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff, or Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

WatEs.— May 6.—For erection of a new post office at 
Llanelly, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


Buildings. Deposit 11, 1s. The Postmaster, Llanelly, or 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Watss.—May 6.—For building a new stores at Pentre, 
St. Clears, Carmarthen. The Greenfield Stores, St. Clears, 
Carmarthen. 

Wates.—May 7.—For erection of a new chapel and vestry 
on site of existing building of the Tabernacle C.M. Chapel, 
Penclawdd. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & Jones, archi- 
tects, Greenfield, Llanelly, and at Port Talbot, or with Mr. 
Morgan Morgans, Manchester House, Penclawdd. 

WatEs.—May 7.—For building a dwelling-house at 
Rhosfach, Rhoshill, Pembroke. Apply at Wenvoe, Rhoshill. 

Wates.—May 9.—For alterations, additions, and reno- 
vations to Tabernacle Chapel, Pontypridd. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Ponty- 
pridd. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erection of eleven pairs of semi- 
detached villas and 34 houses near intermediate schools, Ebbw 
Vale, for the Blaen Ebbw Building Club. Mr. Wm. Harris, 
architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Watses.—May 10.—For erection of new premises at 
Tylorstown, for the Ferndale Industrial Co-operative Society. © 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. W. Morgan Lewis & T.. Naunton 
Morgan, architects and surveyors, Pontypridd. 

War.ey.—May 5.—For the mason’s, joiner’s, plumber’s,. 
slater’s, plasterer’s, and concreter’s work required in erection 
of a detached residence at Warley Town, Halifax.. Messrs. 
Walsh & Nicholas, architects and surveyors, 10 Harrison 
Road, Halifax. 

Yorxs.—May 6.—The West Riding education committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for the following works, viz. : 
—Hensall Council school: alterations and additions ; Denby 
and Cumberworth Birdsedge proposed Council school : builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 11. in each case 
must be sent to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


TENDERS. 


BRISTOL. 


For an extension to a cold-storage warehouse, Jarvis Street, — e 


Barton Hill. Mr, F. Bricu-Bonp, F.R.1.B.A., Bristol. 


Watts £1,127 0 0 
Love 3 1,100 0 0 
Wilkins & Son 1,054 0 0 
Neal & Williams A F : 1,030 0 O 
Ridd-& Sons _. ‘ : : : . 996 0.0 
Bray . ; ; : , ; ; ‘ 992 8 0 
Downs & So : ; : , ‘ : 990 0 0 
Williams & Son. ; é : : : 985 0 0 
Humphreys & Son . : : ; . 981 0 0 
Hayes & Sons . ‘ : : : : 975 0 0 
Chown ; : é : : 952 10 0 
Walters & Son . 949 10 0 
Tanner & Son 947 0 0 
Blake : ; : : 940 0 0 
Lovreti & Son, Bristol (accepted) 895 0 0 


CAMBRIDGE. 

For rebuilding Newton Hall. Mr. Frep W. Foster, archi- 
tect, 26 Bedford Row. Quantities by Mr. L. H. G. 
STANBROUGH, 26 Bedford Row, W.C. 


Mills & Sons . 4 : £14,298 0 0 
Bell & Sons ; 13,947 0 0 
Longley & Co. . 13,649. 0 0 
Sindell 13,500 0 O 
Foxley & Co. 12,994 0 0 
Carmichael 12,975 0 0 
MINTER (accepted) 12,975 0 0 


CHELTENHAM. 


For the erection of a farm house and farm buildings at the 
Crippetts, near Cheltenham. Mr. Tuomas Matvern. 
architect, Cheltenham. 


Mills & Son £2,553-12 5. 
Drew . F 2,195 0 0 
Wilson 3 ; 1,981 0 0 
Collins & Godfrey 1,974.0 0 
Skemp ; : ‘ 1,925..0 0 
Billings & Sons . : ‘ 5 ‘ F 1,883 0 0 
Saunpgers & Sons, Cirencester (accepted) . 1,827 15 6 
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DEVONPORT. 


For the erection of three cottages, Alfred Place. Mr. E. M. 
Lrrst, architect, Devonport. Quantities by Messrs. 
Lerst & Apams, Devonport. 


Lethbridge £665 17 6 
Pile & Son 618 10 0 
Stanbury 575 0 0 
Pearce Bros. . 574 0 0 
Smitn & Son, Devonport (accepted) 569 15 0 
GLASGOW. 
For the provision of mahogany bookcases at the new Mitchell 
Library. 
Wvuie & Locuneap (accepted) . £5,559 2 6 


For the rubber, tile, and marble works at the library. 
GatBraitH & Winton, Glasgow (accepted) £3,785 1 1 
HORSHAM. 


For the construction of a public convenience, &c., on the 
Crown Inn site. 


Lindfield & Son . : : ‘ : . Beale fo) {0 

iW, Eotters, ; : ? : : ; ; ity 40 (0) 

Peters -. ; ? : : . : ; 140 070 

G. Potter : F : +s 5s : 159) 20 0 

Hillman & Rigrrell : 3 : , : 138 0 0 

Rowand Bros. (accepted) . i ; : 135 OF 0 
IRELAND. 


For erection of a residence and dispensary at Ballycastle, for 
the use of the medical officer of the Cushendall Dispensary 
District, for the Guardians. 


pa Dalat." he eee 8 2060", 0-90 
H. & W. Miskimmon ‘ : 4 2 : 945 0 0 
Douglas 026, 2 0e 0 
M ‘Cann, Ballymena (accepted) ; A : 876 0 0 

KEIGHLEY. 


For the several works (except joiner’s and painter’s) re- 
quired in the erection of three pairs of semi-detached 
cottages at Morton Banks, for the Keighley Industrial 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Sons, architects, Keighley. 

Accepted tenders. 


Turner, Utley, near Keighley, mason . £680 0 0 
Lodge, Keighley, plumber : 195 17 6 
C. & D. Antrum, Keighley, plasterer : 136 3 8 
W.H. & E. Walton, Keighley, slater . 120 10 0 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


For house, shop and electric bakery. Mr. G. Smiru, sur-— 


veyor. 

Oldridge & Sons : : BL por, 0 
Charles : : : ; . ; ; 1,844 0 0 
Gaze & Sons : : . E : : il /fats) 0) 0) 
Hawkey  . ; ; ; : : ; 1,625 0 O 
Ide & Son . , 3 ‘ ; : ; 1,559 0 0 
FrEttTHam (accepted) . : ; : : 1,527 0 0 
Brewerton . : : : 3 : . 1195 0 0 


LONDON. 


For external painting and decorating at the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent Road, S.E., consisting of 
176 houses, chapel, board-room, library, and lodges, &c. 
Mr. W. F. Porrsr, architect. Quantities by Mr. C. R. 
GRIFrrITas, surveyor, 4 & 5 Warwick Court, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C. 


F. & H. F. ork £1,221 0 0 
Holloway ; . P : 1,140- 0 0 
Hall . : ; : : : 2 1,039 0 0 
Small & Sons ; “998 0 0 
Sabey & Sons 992 0 Q 
Sharpin 5 899 10 0 
Dearing & Sons . 885 0 0 
Ansell 880 0 0 
Osborn & Son . : ; ab st. Ss : 838 16 0 
Crabb & Son : 5 ; : : : TOe ESO 
Hollingsworth —. ; : : ‘ : 740 0 0 
King & Son : : 3 } ; , 724 5 0 
Maskell & Son . i E : : ? 715 0 0 
Renwick . : : ; F A ize Gah 
Eames j : : ; : : : 614 0 0 
Pickard ; : j ! : ‘ 3 560 0 0 
Garner : ; : ; E : : 521 10 0 
Dawes, Peckham Rye (accepted) 495 0 0 


For restoring the gas candelabra to the above chapel at the 
Asylum in Tabary cement. 
Dreyfus & Co., Featherstone Street (accepted). 


Messrs. JoHN Haceoas & | 


LONDON —continued. 
For setting back the railings and fences in connection with 
the widening of Woolwich Road to the east of Rainton 
Road, for the L.C.C. 


Smith £860 0 0 
Holloway Ae Oe O 
F. & H. F. Higgs . : 663 0 0 
Triggs, Clapham (recommended) . 586 0 0 


LOWER SANDHURST. 


For the enlargement of the Council school at Lower Sand- 
hurst, Berks., by three classrooms. 


Aldridge £1,779 16 10 
Drowley & Co. 1,679 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. 1,620 0 0 
Watson 1,582 0 0 
Tydeman Bros. : é : . Be Lee 
Seward 5 : ‘ P . 3 : 1,057~ 0 0 
Love . : : ; : 1,554 0 0 
Fitt, Reading (recommended) : ' 4 1,487 0 0 
Teachers’ room and store. 
Aldridge 5 : : : ; : 6721+ 6 
Fitt (recommended) : : , ; ; 365 0 0 
Drowley & Co. 3 ; : ; é 350 0 0 
Watson . : 3 : 3 4 : x 348 0 0 
Lover =. ; : : : 345 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co... é ; . : 340=.0=-6 
Sewatd . i : : . : ; : 336 0 0 
Tydeman Bros. . ; ; : ; ; 320 5 0 
MALTON. 


For the erection of the Grammar School on Broughton Road. 
OLpFIELD & Sons, Malton (accepted) £5,911 5 5 


ROUGHAM. 


For work at new schools at Rougham, Norfolk. Mr. H. J. 
GREEN, architect and diocesan surveyor, Norwich. 


Spragg ; : : : ; 3 . - £1,085: .6° 0 
Spake 1,075 O O 
Younes & Son, Norwich (accepted condi- 
tionally) : ; : 1,059 0 0 
SALHOUSE. 


For alterations and additions at the non-provided schools, 
Salhouse, Norfolk. Mr. H. J. Gruesn, architect and 
diocesan surveyor, Norwich. 


Youngs & Son : ‘ ; : F s _ £505 0 0 

Stowers & Son 3 : : : ; ; 580 0 0 

Hannant , p } : : : ; 577.70 0 

Tooley & Youngs . f ; 569 0 0 

RIcHEs, Postwiek (accepted conditionally) . 547 0 0 

Sparkes & Latten . : ‘ ' . ‘ 537 10 1 
SPITALGATE. 


For pulling down and rebuilding cells with court room at 
Spitalgate police station, Lincs. Mr, Jesse Crane, 
county architect, Sleaford. 


Parks & Son : : : : Z pei Goes O) 3G 

Maxey & Son : ‘ : : F ; 654 0 0 

Benstead & Son . : 631 5 9 

Hackriry & Co., Grantham (accepted). ; 597 0 0 

Parker & Son A ; i 596 10 0 
THURNSCOE. 


For the flagging, surface draining, channelling and kerbing 
of footpaths in Lidget Lane, Back Lane, Shepherd Lane, 
and High Street, Thurnscoe, Yorks. Mr. R. Hiecry- 
BOTTOM, surveyor. 


Rhodes Bros. ‘ : : £2,645 0 O 
Hannan & Co. . ; ; : ‘ 2,580 0 0 
Pickles Bros. , ; : ‘ : ; 2,500 0 0 
Green & Sons. ; : ; ; : 2,255-0 0 
Wade F : ‘ ; : : 2,224 17 1 
Roberts ; : 3 , 2,223 0 0 
Dickinson . ; : ’ : ; 2 2,185 0 0 
Haigh ; : : ‘ : , 2,002.0 0 
Dryden ; : ; : : : ’ 2128 17 7 
Walker ‘ : : 3 ; : : 2,127 13 1 
‘Clements . 2,094 0 3 
HKyre, Hillsborough, Sheffield (accepted) . 2,070 0 O 
Lawton & Pounder . 2,066 2 7 
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BOLTON ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 


Tue drawings represent the lower portion of the thirteenth 
century west front of Bolton Priory, Yorkshire. The Priory 
was founded about 1120 a.p., at Embsay, near Skipton, by 
the regular canons of St. Augustine, but some 30 years later 
was removed to its present situation. In plan the church 
takes the form of a Latin cross. The portion west of the 
crossing is used for service, the remainder is in ruins, 
probably on account of the rule that the nave 
was reserved for public use while the choir was kept 
exclusive for the canons. A good deal of Norman 
work remains in choir and transepts, and some fine wall 
arcading. The upper portion of the choir and transepts 


appears to have been rebuilt and Decorated windows inserted. _ 


The nave retains much of its Early English character : 
the aisle is divided from it by four arches, and in the 
clerestory over are four lancet lights. The thirteenth cen- 
tury west front is perhaps the most beautiful of all the work, 
and is in a good state of preservation, owing to the pro- 
tection afforded by the tower erected in the sixteenth century, 
but not completed before the Reformation. Had it been 
completed we should probably have had no thirteenth 
century west front, as the tower would probably have been 
connected to the nave. The presence of the tower makes 
measured work on the front very difficult, and no permission 
is granted for measurement or sketching inside the nave. 


COMPETITION. 


SHEFFIELD.—Messrs. Morgan & Brace, architects, London, 
have been placed first in a competition organised by the End- 
cliffe Park Congregational authorities for designs comprising 
a church for 650, an institute school, and caretaker’s apart- 
ments. The premium is 35/., and will not be merged in the 
commission. The assessor, Mr. Chas. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A., 
placed second the design submitted by Messrs. W. Wadding- 
ton & Sons, Manchester, and that of Messrs. Withers & 
Meredith, FF.R.I.B.A., London, third. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A tarcE clock has just been completed for the Griffith John. 


College, Hankow, Central China, which is fitted with Lord 
Grimthorpe’s gravity escapement, striking hours, all up to 
date improvements added, by Messrs. W. F. Evans & Sons, 
Soho Clock Factory, Handsworth, Birmingham. The same 
firm have also completed three new turret clocks, and recon- 
structed three others, all for the North Shields Corporation, 
and also a turret striking clock for the Victoria Hospital, 
Damascus, Syria. 

THe extensions to the Royal Infirmary, Sheffield, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Tur Rex Roofing Co., Connswater, Belfast, have issued 
a small booklet dealing with their circular bow-and-string 
girder roof, which has come to be known as the ‘‘ Belfast’’ 
roof. Single spans up to 100 feet are erected without inter- 
mediate support, and without bringing any lateral thrust 
upon the side walls. That is to say, it is cheap because the 
framework itself is of the lightest possible description, and 
cheap because the rest of the building can be designed on 
equally economical lines. The Rex flat roofing is in six layers, 
three being of their sheet asphalte, and three layers of Rex 
mastic applied in a liquid state. This roofing has on num- 
berless occasions withstood the severest tests as to water-tight- 
ness, strength and durability. The felt does not require 
tarring oftener than once in'three years. The Rex Roofing 
Co. do not claim that their roofs are incombustible, but the 
cases quoted below show the confidence with which they are 
regarded by engineers. The smithy of Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd., at their White Star Shipbuilding Works, and 
the smithy and foundry of Messrs. Tangyes, Ltd., Birming- 
ham, are covered with Belfast roofs; and in the latter case 
the furnace chimneys and cupolas come through the roofs. 
Messrs. Combe, Barbour & Combe, Belfast, have their 
cupolas quite close to their felt roofs. Messrs. Gregg, Sons 
o's cupola and felt roof are within 2 feet of each 
other. 


Eprnsurcu Dean of Guild Court has granted an interim 
warrant for additions to the Edinburgh Hospital for Women 
and Children. The additions consist of extra wards and a 
new operating theatre. 


SAFES AND STRONG ROOMS. 


Ir is quite possible that the contents of His Majesty’s private 
safe are of less value than those of many others far humbler. 
Yet to our mind there is something arresting in the announce- 
ment of the fact that among the works carried out by Messrs. 
Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd., was the King’s private safe. It 
rather dwarfs such contracts, probably more important, as 
providing a self-contained and burglar resisting steel strong 
room in the private apartments at Windsor Castle, or that of 
erecting a suite of plate rooms, jewel room and jewel safe for ~ 
Queen Victoria ; still more does it dwarf the long list of 
important banking firms and commercial offices to which 
safes have been supplied. However, as already hinted, the 
reason for this is something akin to the sentimental, and 
flights of sentiment or fancy are directly opposed to the con- 
sideration of safes. The fact does remain, nevertheless, that 
the firm have been honoured by Royal appointment, and haye — 
also fitted treasury doors, reserve bullion safes, and principal 

doors for the head office and branches of the Bank of England. 

With such strong testimonials it seems superfluous to speak 

as to the quality of their work. 

The gentle art of the burglar has to be met with a cleverness 
greater than his own. The body of the improved ‘‘ Progress ”’ 
D quality safe, for instance, is of 4-inch solid steel, flanged 
and bent at all'angles and corners, the back plate being placed 
in position inside the body during the process of bending, and 
securely rivetted to the back flanges. The door is of Hobbs 
& Co.’s compound high and low carbonised steel, and best 
quality tough steel to a thickness of 14 inches, the exterior 
plate being hardened drill proof. The lock-case is angle steel, 
dovetailed and rivetted together at the four corners and 
rivetted to the door by self hardening steel rivets. The door 
is secured by a series of patent ‘‘ clutch’’ bolts. In the smaller 
sizes these are fitted at the front and back; in the larger sizes ~ 
and in all double door safes they are fitted at all four sides of 
the doors. The system of ‘“‘clutch’’ bolts is controlled by 
two of their ‘‘ protectors’’ nine lever unpickable and gun- | 
powder proof locks with two keys each. Fire resisting cham- 
bers of full capacity, charged upon Hobbs & Co.’s improved 
system, the chemical ingredients being packed in cartridge 
cases and the whole of the materials thoroughly dried to pre- 
vent rusting of the inner lining. 

Messrs. Hobbs & Co. are not content with this, for they 
have other anti-burglar aids such as a special compound steel 
for doors, and a patented protection against the oxy-acetylene 
blow-pipe. Their ‘‘ branch bank ’”’ strong room door is a com- 
bination of the best expedients for safety. It is not by the 
manufacture of safes alone that the firm have gained their 
reputation. One of their recent most successful productions 
is a ‘“‘ penny in the slot’”’ automatic lavatory latch. This is 
made in two types ; one will contain up to seventy-two pennies, 
and the other up to 144. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tuts Society held its usual monthly meeting on Thursday, 
the 21st inst., at the Society’s House, 7 Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster Abbey, 8.W. 

Grants of money were made in aid of the following objects, 
viz. :—Building the church of St. Anne, Longsight, near Old- 
ham, 2001. ; rebuilding Holy Trinity, Kingsway, Middlesex, 
200/.; and towards reseating and repairing Chelsea Old 
Church, Middlesex, 75/.; and Hanborough, St. Peter, near 
Oxford, 25/. The following grants were also paid for works ~ 
completed :—Martley, St. Peter, Worcester, 501.; Leyton- 
stone, St. John the Baptist, Essex, 751.; Kirkdale, St. Gre- 
gory, Yorks, 251.; Wrenbury, St. Margaret, 15/.; Fincham, 
St. Martin, Norfolk, 20/.; Canton, St. Luke, Cardiff, 1001. ; 
Silk Willoughby, St. Denis, Lincs., 30/.; Honington, All 
Saints, Suffolk, 30/.; and Cynllwyn-du, St. David, Glamor- 
gan, 50/1. In addition to this the sum of 2341. was paid to- 
wards the repairs of twenty-six churches from trust funds 
held by the Society. 

The grants voted during the present year, amounting to 
4,4501., have nearly exhausted the funds at the disposal of the 
committee. Liberal contributions are invited to enable the 
committee to vote substantial grants and to enable them to 
continue the valuable work which this Society has so success- 
fully carried on during the past ninety-two years. 

The annual general court will be held at 3 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, May 26, at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, when the chair will be taken by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, president of the Society. 
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ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


A menrine of the above Society was held on Wednesday 


“evening, the 14th inst., in the hall of the Royal Society | 


of Arts, Professor S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Presi- 
dent), in the chair, to resume the discussion on ‘* Recent 
Developments in the Measurement of Light and Illumina- 
tion,” adjourned from a meeting held on March 15. 

The following series of queries on the subject was prepared 
and issued to members in order to suggest a few points on 
which discussion would be valuable :— 

1. Are the courses of instruction and experimental facili- 
ties at technical colleges and scientific institutions for the 
study of photometry adequate, and what changes are desir- 
able in the existing methods to suit modern requirements ? 

2. What is the maximum sensitiveness (i.e. the smallest 
percentage change of illumination perceptible to the eye) at 
present obtainable from photometrical instruments in the 
laboratory ? How should this sensitiveness be tested and ex- 
pressed, and to what extent does it differ in the case of 
different individuals? In what directions may improvements 
be anticipated in the future? 

3. What are the best modern methods of obtaining the 
polar curves of light-distribution and of measuring the mean 
spherical candle-power of different sources, and what possi- 
bilities are there of simplifying and improving such pro- 


cesses in the future? What are the best methods of deriving | 


the mean spherical or mean hemispherical candle-power from 
such curves in the case of all illuminants ? 

4. As it is desirable that there should be international 
agreement on the subject of the commonly accepted method 
of measuring and expressing the intensity of illuminants of 
all kinds in order that results referring to different sources 
may be comparable one with another, on what basis should 
such comparisons of illuminating power be made, and what 
information should be included in a report of tests of this 
nature? Is it desirable that.all lights should. be compared 
in terms of mean spherical candle-power? » 

5. What is the best method of comparing the intensity of 
modern sources of light which differ in colour ? 

6. What are the main qualifications ofan illumination- 
photometer for practical work ? With what degree of accu- 
racy can the illumination in streets and buildings be 
measured, and what limits of accuracy should at present be 
permissible ? 

7. Discussion of the exact ‘value and significance to be 
attached to photometrical measurements in streets and build- 
ings, and the possibility of framing and carrying out a 
specification relating to the conditions of illumination in 
such cases. To what authority is it desirable that dispute 
regarding such specifications and photometrical measure- 
ments should be eventually referred ? 


8. What are the best methods of studying and measuring - 


daylight illumination ? 

The PrustpENT said, although the business before them 
was the continuation of the discussion of the meeting of 
March 15, it was desired that on the present occasion they 
should confine their remarks practically entirely to the 


- measurement of illumination and to the carrying out of the 


principles they were discussing a month ago. They had hoped 


and expected that Sir William Preece would open the dis- 
~ cussion, but his health did not permit him to attend that 
evening. Happily Sir William Preece was represented more 


or less by Mr. Trotter, who had long been associated with 
him in experiments. The President said he wished also to 
mention that they had upon the platform various illumina- 
tion instruments, and he thought it would be well if they 
could have from the exhibitors early in the evening practical 
demonstration and illustration of those instruments. 

Mr. A. P. Trorrer said, before commencing the subject 
of illumination in its more practical applications he would 
refer, as he had been asked to do, to some remarks contributed 
by Mr. Sumpner on the direct measurement of mean spheri- 
cal candle-power by diffusion methods. Dr. Sumpner said 
the quantity of light emitted by any form of lamp was 
measured by its spherical candle-power., The determination 
of that quantity was of commercial importance and a simple 
method of making the test was much wanted. The best known 
direct test was by the use of the Ulbricht globe. That globe, 
no doubt, he said, yielded good results in practice, but it had 
some defects which prevented its action from being quite 
accurate. It was the purpose of the paper to which he made 
reference, said Mr. Trotter, to briefly allude to those sources 
of error and in particular to discuss whether it was possible 
to obtain equally good or better results by using in place of 
the globe merely a rectangular box. Time did not allow, said 
the speaker, a further account of Mr.. Sumpner’s argument,, 
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but for the benefit of members the paper would be published 
in the transactions of the Society. 

Mr. Trotter said that the subject chosen for that 
meeting was the photometry of illumination. Query No. 6 
of the paper which had been circulated was as follows :— 
‘What are the main qualifications of an illumination-photo- 
meter for practical work? With what degree of accuracy 
can the illumination in streets and buildings be measured, 
and what limits of accuracy should at present be per- 
missible?’’ A member had suggested at the last meeting that 
there appeared to be too many different kinds of photometers, 
and he seemed inclined to wait until the best one had been 
decided upon. There were many kinds of pens and many 
French dictionaries, but nobody put off learning to write or 
to study French for such reasons. The fact was that the 
large variety afforded opportunity for different persons to 
suit themselves. It would be found that there is no ‘‘ best ”’ 
photometer, but each person would generally do the best work 
with the instrument to which he was accustomed, and if he 
happened to be the inventor of one there could be no possible 
doubt which instrument he would prefer. He considered 
that the first of the qualifications of an illumination-photo- 
meter, which in fact distinguished it from a portable candle- 
power photometer, was the provision of a horizontal. test- 
plate having no obstructions, but a clear view all round. 
Illumination might be measured by measuring successively 
the candle-power of each lamp which contributed to the 
illumination and then calculating the combined effect. Such 
measurements might be made on inclined test-plates, but the 
total could only be considered on a horizontal plane. Most 
illumination-photometers could be used also as candle-power 
photometers. Some instruments such as the Martens, Kriss, 
and one of Weber’s were intended for measuring the illumina- 
tion on school desks, or at a lathe or bench.in a workshop, 
and the instrument itself obstructed half of the view from the 
test-plate, and in cases of general illumination might obstruct 
half of the light. Such instruments were very useful for 
certain purposes, but were not suitable for. measuring 
illumination in streets, railway stations, &c. The second 
qualification of an illumination-photometer was that the test- 
plate should be as matt as possible, that is, have no appreci- 
able glaze, and should obey the law of cosines as closely as 
possible, that is, it should have no appreciable angle errors. 
The third qualification was a good lamp. In Germany a 
small benzine lamp was often used. The height of the flame 
had to be adjusted carefully. It could not be used until it 
had burned for ten minutes, and he did not know how long 
it would burn without adjustment. He preferred a small 


electric lamp worked from an accumulator. If it were switched 


on only during each reading, which did not take more than 
90 seconds, the total over a long evening’s work would not 
amount to more than about half an hour. It was easy to ensure 
that the lamp would not vary more than 2 per cent. in candle- 
power during an evening. He did not believe in using volt- 
meters or adjustable resistances. The fourth qualification 
was a practical range. The maximum need not be more than 
4 foot-candles, but the minimum should reach 0.02 or 
lower. The minimum illumination for street lighting is 
sometimes specified as 0.1 foot-candle. It may be interesting 
to measure the higher values, but in case the lighting is 
deficient the most important one to be able to measure 
accurately is the minimum allowed. It is quite possible to 
make very fair measurements of 0.005 foot-candle, but the 
scale of the instrument must be expanded at the lower part 
to make this possible. The fifth qualification is capability for 
dealing with coloured lights. The speaker’s personal opinion 
was that the value of the flicker photometer was overrated, 
but he admitted that good work was done with it in some 
He considered that the principle of free and rapid 
motion of the adjustment, whatever it was, of the instrument 
was sufficient for all practical purposes. The sixth qualifica- 
tion was a convenient arrangement for measuring the angle 
of incidence, and the last was the important one of portability. 
The second part of the query related to the degree of accuracy. 
Any good instrument set up on a tripod should be able to 
give an accuracy of 2percent. But it was useless to attempt 
high accuracy ‘in outdoor work. Irregularities in glass 
globes, dirt, variation of gas or electric pressure, and other 
accidental causes introduced unknown errors. If on repeat- 
ing a number of measurements it was found that they lay 
within a range of 5 or 6 per cent., that is, not more than 
24 to 3 per cent. from the mean of the whole, the work might be 
considered satisfactory. 

Mr. Trotter then showed one of his illumination-photo- 
meters, made by Messrs. Everett, Edgcumbe & Co., and ex- 


plained its use. : . ° , 
“Mtr. Lancetot Wrxp described some investigations he had 


cases. 
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made in the measurement of the’sensitiveness of photometers. 
The Joly prism (paraffin) he said, gave an equality of bright- 
ness of 2.5 per cent., the Summanice wheel 2:4 per cent. and 
1.6 per cent. flicker, the Whitman sector gave 2.0 per cent. 
and 1.0 per cent. flicker, inclined cards 1.2 per cent., common 
Bunsen (viewed on one side) 1.2 per cent., the same viewed on 
both sides 1.5 per cent., special Bunsen (38 lb. Ford) viewed 
on one side .4 per cent. and flicker ..8: per cent., the same 
viewed on both sides gave .8 per cent. of equality of brightness 
and .2 per cent. flicker. In the last case he presumed the 
better surface in the wax used helped towards better results. 
Special Bunsen (60 lb. Ford) viewed on one side gave .8 per 
cent. equality of brightness and the same viewed on both sides 
1.2 per cent. and .4 per cent. flicker, the Lummer gave .7 per 
cent, equality of brightness. 

Mr. Crarke, an inspector of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, said so far as his experience with photometers went, 
starting with the common Bunsen disc he could not share the 
opinion which had been expressed by some about it for he-had 
found the disc a very useful piece of apparatus indeed. One 
could work with it for long periods without fatigue, and an- 
other of its advantages was that it permitted adjustments to 
be made while one was looking at the screen. 

Mr. H. Harrison gave a demonstration with a photometer 
made to his order. 

Mr. P. J. Watpram urged that the educational authorities 
should be asked to provide greater facilities for the teaching of 
Photometry. The study of illumination for architects in 
architectural schools was absolutely non-existent, and he there- 
fore believed that one of the chief duties of that Society was to 
emphasise the crying need for including photometry in an 
architectural curriculum. An immniense amount of responsi- 
bility was thrown upon an architect in determining not only 
the amount of daylight his buildings would admit, but also 
the artificial illumination of them. With the architectural 
student it was not the fault of his receiving insufficient instruc- 
tion that placed him in difficulties, but the fact that he had 
received no instruction at all. 

Mr. B. E. Evecompr and Mr. Boxati (Great Western 
Railway Company) briefly joined in the discussion, and on 
the motion of the President the meeting terminated. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Littlehampton Rural District Council have agreed to 
erect a refuse destructor in connection with the Wick drainage 
pumping site, and tenders are to be invited for the work. 

THe St. George’s Road Congregational Church, Bolton, 
has decided to erect new schools. A site has been purchased, 
and over 2,500/. has been raised towards the cost. 

THE Tiverton education committee have decided to invite 
architects experienced in that class of work to submit designs 
in competition for-an elementary school for boys. 

THe Edinburgh Corporation up to last week. received 
nearly a hundred applications from architects all over the 
country for the Usher Hall competition. 

Tue Ilkeston Corporation propose to spend 3,7001. on 
the erection of two chapels, lodge, &¢., at the Park Ceme- 
tery. A tender for the work has been acceptional condi- 
tional to the approval of th. Local Government Board. 

Tue Wolverhampton Town Council at their last meeting 
adopted a report from the electricity committee recommend- 
ing extensions of the generating station, the provision of 
further plant, and erection of fitter’s workshops, &c. The 
cost was estimated at 23,0001. 

Tue Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have accepted 
an invitation from their Lancashire and Cheshire committee 
to hold the next country meeting at Liv erpool, on May 26 
and 27, Visits have been or ganised to various works and 
places of interest in the locality. 

Pians for a proposed new technical school at Doncaster, 
prepared by Messrs. Schofield & Berry, of Leeds, have been 
adopted. The site of the ‘school is at the old Vicarage near 
the parish church, and the cost of the building will be about 
10,0007. 

THE contract for the new school which is to be erected at 
Sutton Valence consequent on the amalgamation of the Sutton 
Valence and Westminster schools has been secured by Messrs. 
Wallis, Ltd., of Maidstone, the amount of whose tender was 
between 28, 0007. and 29,0007. There were fourteen firms in 
competition for the contract. 

THE building trade depression seems to be passing slowly 
away. A distinct improvement is perceptible in the Sheffield 
district. Makers of tools used for building report that things 
are a little better in this country, and Colonial buyi ing has 
considerably improved. Makers of many kinds of edge” tools 


‘ April 22 to 


| are fairly well occupied: There is nothing to complain of in 


the spade and shovel department both for home and export. 
Stove-grate makers are benefiting somewhat, but they com- 
plain of recurring spells of slackness. 

THE Derbyshire education committee have been odode 
that-the Board of Education are not satisfied with the pro- 
gress made by the committee in regard to school buildings and 
accommodation. A programme ‘of new work was in con- 
templation, which will necessitate the immediate engagement 
of four additional temporary architectural assistants. 

Tuer partnership hitherto existing between Messrs. T. E. 
Scammell & A. R, Perkins, architects and surveyors, 11 John 
Street, Bristol, and Wotton-under-Edge, has now been 
dissolved by mutual consent, and the business will be con- 
tinued by the aforesaid T. E. Scammell, P.A.S.T.,_ under 


| the style of T. Scammell & Son. 


THE Diario Oficial, Chile, of March 1, pes a law 
providing for the raising of a loan of 1, 100, 000/., to be ap- 
plied, with the exception of about 123, 7501., to the ‘erection of 
the town hall and to sanitary works in Valparaiso. The 
former work has already been contracted for ; the contract for 
the sanitary works is to be given as the "result of public 
competition. 


Tur Welsh slate trade, which has been in a state of de- | 


pression for the past five years, presents symptoms which 
point to an improvement of a permanent character. For 


- about two years Oakeley quarries, the chief quarries in the 


Festiniog district, have been working four days a week. 
It was last week announced that full time would be resumed 
at the Oakeley quarries next week or the- week’ after. 
Another sign is that of late ships in Portmadoc, the port of 
Festiniog, secure slate cargoes easily. 

THE new church of St. Wilfrid, Bognor, was dedicated 
by the Bishop of Chichester on Saturday, April 23. The 
portion of the church completed consists of the chancel, 
chapel, vestries, organ chamber, transepts, and three bays 
of the nave, and with the addition of a temporary west end 
gives accommodation’ for 800 adults. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. J. Jarvis & Sons, 
Hackney, at a total cost of about 8,000/., from the designs 


and under the supervision of Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, ~ 


F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Westminster, §8.W. The’ style is 
of fifteenth century type, and the materials used are Kentish 
rag- external facing, with Box ground dressings and brick 
facing and Bath stone dressing internally. 

THE Worshipful Company. of Makers of Playing Cards 
offers ‘‘ The Company’s Prize’’ of 15]. 15s. for the best design 
for the backs of playing cards, illustrating the subject of 
** Locomotion : Past, Present, and Future.’’ The “ H. D. 
Phillips Prize ’’ of 101. 10s: is also offered by the company for 
the best design on any other subject. The designs selected 
are to be the absolute property of the company, and one will 


be reproduced for the pack of cards ‘to be’ presented by the 


company to its livery and guests at the Inauguration Banquet. 
Designs must be sent in by June-24.to W. Hayes, the clerk 
of the company, Guildhall, London, E.C., from whom par- 
ticulars of the conditions can be obtained. 


ANotHER turbine steamer, the St. Petersburg, intended: 


for the Great Hastern Railway Company’s Harwich-Hook of 
Holland service, was launched at Clydebank, N.B., on Mon- 
day. ‘The new ‘poat will be fitted -with wireless telegraphy, 
submarine signalling, and all the modern improvements in 
respect to heating, ventilation and lighting. The vessel which 


is 643 feet long, 44 feet broad, will have a speed of 21 knots per ~ 


hour, and accommodation for over 300 first-class passengers. 
A special feature is a number of cabins each fitted with accom- 
modation for,one person ; the greater part of the remainder of 
the cabins will contain two berths only. ‘The St. Petersburg 
is expected to be placed on the service in July, after which 
date there will be only turbine steamers. 

Year after year the Shakespeare festival grows in 
importance and covers a longer period—this year from 
May 14—when Stratford-on-Avon will 
give itself up’ to Shakespeare’s plays, a number of 
which were no doubt conceived by the immortal bard 
in this old English town, with its old English people, 
and the old English tongue everywhere around you. 
Stratford-on-Avon is delightful i in the sweet springtime. To 
enable those in the Metropolis to visit these scenes of Merrie 
England, the Great Central Railway Company have arranged 
a convenient service of express trains by their short route, and 
cheap tickets at the fare of 6s. 6d. return are issued ‘from 


Marylebone several days during the week. The arrangements’ 


are specially suitable for attending the matinée perform- 
ances in the Memorial Theatre on April 22, 26, 27, 28, 30, 


May 2, 3, 5,7, 10,14, 12, and'14, and visitors can return in 


good time the same evening. 
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WATERPROOFING 


FOR CEMENT, CONCRETE, ETC. 


Cellar—Before Treatment with Ceresit. 


CERESIT absolutely prevents the penetration of 


moisture or damp in brick, stone, or concrete structures, 
STAND No. 16 
Agricultural Hall 
MAY 7th to 14th 


Give us a call 


even under a pressure of more than 70 pounds per 
square inch. 

CERESIT costs practically nothing in labour. It is 
not mixed with the prepared mortar, but dissolves 
itself in the water with which the mortar is made. 
CERESIT is not an experiment. It is being used 
with complete success on hundreds of foundations, 
building walls, dams, bridges, reservoirs, etc. 


Write to-day for the Ceresit Book. It will tell you all about it. 


British Ceresit Waterproofing Co. L* 


315 CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, 5.W. E.H.G. 


EC cn) SCREWED TUBES 


t Ad, : **Pavi London.” Tel, No,: 2538 Paddington. 
ae avissemus, London Senssel, F Cimmer, 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & GO, pres, sista 
 ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, Resisting Asphaltes. 
HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, W. 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
ty means QZONAIRK SYSTEM 


Ret OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
PEN-YR-ORSEDD SLATE QUARRY CO., LTD. 


Supply Best and Second Blue and Purple SLATES to MERCHANTS 
and the TRADE. 


WA. DARBISHIRE, pEN-yr-oRSEDD oFFice, GARNARVON 
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UNSURPASSED for STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 


Telephone 
No. 29. 


Tel. Address: 
“CEMENT, RUGBY.” 


E. W. BROOKS, 
Manager. 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and Sydney Centenary 
Exhibition, 1888. 


Ei. MOR EXL.X, 


Manufacturer of English, and Het pidey | of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and 


ROOM & DADO MOULDINGS, 


In 0.G., Half-Round Angle, and other sections. 


Also PICTURE FRAME MOULDINGS. Extensive stock of every kind always onhand. Shippers supplied, 
Pattern Kook, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged to 209 pages, with all New Patterns, 
Post Free, for 12 penny stamps. 


IMPORTER OF GLASS. CLASS STOCK LIST FREE MONTHLY ON APPLICATION. 
17 & 18 Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDBESS : “ RABBITRY, LONDON.” 


““COMPOSITE” JOINT 


FOR DRAIN PIPES. 


oe and 


ROYAL 
DOULTON 
POTTERIES 


PORTLAND 


) Security. Simplicity. Speed. 


Supplied on Best London 
: : Stoneware Pipes : : 
Each Pipe Tested if required. 


a Lambeth, London, SE. 


BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME 


First-class quality, on Rail or Vessel. ; 
Works, Langport, G.W.R. & Evercreech L. & S.W. & M. Railways. 


MEAD & SONS, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


ADAMANT PLASTER, CHROMOLITH, MANTADA FIREPROOF 
PARTITIONS, FLOORS, PUGGING, &c.. WATERPROOF 
CEMENT, &c., BRIT-OPAL WALL GLAZING, and 

FLOOR TILES, &c., &c. 


Telegrams: 
“ CurnomoniTH,” Lonpon. ‘‘ ADAMANT,” BIRMINGHAM, ! 
Telephones: 
11339 CENTRAL, LONDON. 
489 BIRMINGHAM. Offices and 
Works: . 


Commercial Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


London Offices and Showrooms: 

42 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

Agents: J. J. CaALcortT, 55 Victoria Street, Bristol, cole 

agents for West of England and South Wales; J. C. STATON 

& Co., Shobnall Mills, for Burton-on-Trent ; and JOSEPH GREY, 83 
High Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland and Yorkshire. 


ASPHALTE AND LIMESTONE PAVING CONTRACTORS 
for Roofs, Floors, Roads, Footpaths, Playgrounds, Promenades, &c., &c. All kinds of Dampcourse, 
Importers & Refiners of Trinidad Bitumen for Insulating purposes, &c. Ask for our New Catalogue for further particulars. 
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ABERDEEN GRANITE WORKS. 


ALEX. MACDONALD & CO, 
(Formerly Macdonald, Field & Co.) 

Quarries and Works, Peterhead and Aberdeen, N.B. Depot 
in London, 873 Euston Road, where numerous examples of 
Architectural and Monumental Work may be seen. 

For Designs and information address Granfte Works, Aber- 
deen, or to 373 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. Columns and all circular 
work done at specially low prices by new patent process. 


The GLEE HILL GRANITE CO., Ltd, 


LUDLOW, SALOP, 
Supplies very largely, by contract or otherwise, many of the 
principal County Councils, Corporations, Urban, and Rural 
District authorities with 


ROUGH and BROKEN STONE for ROADS, and 

Chippings for Concrete, Drives, Footpaths, &c, 

CHANNELLING & PAVING SETTS 
Delivered at any Station in the United Kingdom. 


F. LEE ROBERTS, Managing Director. 
Offices: Clee Hill, near Ludlow, Salop. ‘ . 
Prices and Testimonials upon application. 


felephone: ? NEAL’S PATENT 

14410 Central. Ee 

Telegrams: Applied as Paint 

“ Coatostone, on 

London.” Plaster, 

Cement, Stone 

or Woodwork 

gives a perfect effect 


of natural Stone. 
FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR 
WORK. . 


Send for Catalogue A. 


The Coatostone Decoration Co., 
Head Office : 77 Mortimer Street, Regent Street, @ 


“GREAVES” BLUE LIAS LIME 


(@aurnt from the well-known beds of the Lower Lias Formation) 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


And Selenitic Cement. 
Delivered by rail and canal, and in London and Birmingham 


GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, Ltd., 
HARBURY, LEAMINGTON. 


London Depot: 9 Grove Road Bridge, Marylebone, N.W, 
Birmingham Depot: Worcester Wharf. 
Works: Harbury, Stockton and Ettington, Warwickshire, 


highest guality. London 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


quick medium or slow setting. 
LION WORKS, GRAYS. ESTABLISHED /855. 
OUTPUT, 3,000 TONS WEEKLY. 


35,GREAT S'THELENS,E.C. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the 
Cathedral and College Series, 
all Numbers previous to 
January 1910 are now charged 
at 6d, each. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ld. 
Publishers, ‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, 
a" London, H.C, 


May 6, 1910.] 
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Designs and Estimates on application. 


: Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre-. 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy | 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. - ; 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by. 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case | 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have wpon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any™ 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 


All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E:C. : 


*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EpiInpuRGH.—The Corporation invite competition designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on- receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

IreLanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 501., and 251. are »ffered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


Ricumonp.—May 21.—The Town Advancement Associa- 
tion offer prizes of twenty guineas and five guineas for a 
double-royal poster exploiting the attractions of the town. 
The Offices of the Association, 1 The Little Green, Richmond, 


| Surrey. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), [4 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“A FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, * Photo, London.” 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 


‘Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


SSEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS, 

Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: ' 
“Ventilator, Halifax’ 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


Reg. No. 921,533. 


CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY} . 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” | 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


e - THE .. 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
4@ Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ANVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


JAMES BARWELL 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 


40 GREAT HaMPTON STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS. 

NEW PEALS hung on the most 
approved principles. 

Old Peals Rehung. Cracked Bells 
Recast. 

Estimates supplied on application, 
Church and School Bells of various 
if sizes kept in stock. 
Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of a 
peal of Hight Bells to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire: 

“We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, and 
one thit gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction, 
They are often heard at a distance of four miles.” 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
. Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 


Felegrams Boreholes, London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones; ) 3545 London Wall. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WwiLTrs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Laux), 


STONE.—Portiand Series, 


ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 


Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


SILVER LAKE SASH LINE} 


The Best is 
the Cheapest 


The Original Solid 
Braided Sash Line 


Made in all sizes from best 
selected stock. Standard 
for 40 years. Guaranteed 
in every particular. Will 
outwear any other ordin- 
ary Sash Line. Specified 
by the best Architects and 
Builders. q Write for 
prices and samples to 


at 
ais, 


w 
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Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO. 
11-12 Great ‘Tower Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1815. 
Trade Mark: ‘“‘* FALKIRK.” 


2 tA — 


Vegetable Boiling Pad. 2 


| LONDON: 
Craven House, Kingsway, W.C 


22 & 24 South Castle St. 


“The FALKIRK IRON CO. 


Central Range. 


COOKING APPARATUS, 
“ Steam, Coal, Gas. 


ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS AND DESIGNS. 
ENSURE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


Estimates, Drawings, and Schemes for Installations Free, 


LIVERPOOL : 


_ Works: FALKIRK, N.B. 


EDINBURGH: 
22 Picardy Place. 


Established 1815. 
Telegrams: ‘“ CASTINGS.” 


Carving Table with Bain Marie and 
~ Overhead Gear. 


GLASGOW : 
- 32 & 34 Bothwell Sts 


— 


4 


120 places. 
Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, County Educa- 


“Hall, Durham. : 


Shouse for the Master, at the Workhouse. ‘ 
‘by May 9 to Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, 


oo 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ . Barnotpswick.—May 20.—The West Riding education 
rommittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
work, viz. : Barnoldswick Gisburn Road, new infants’ school 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter). The 
Education: Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 1I. 
2a to the West Riding. Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. . 

Baritpy.—May 10.—For the work of stripping and _ re- 
slating the roof of Healey Council schools. Mr. O. J. Kirby, 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Batley. 

Braprorp.—May 9.—For erection of woolcombing shed, 
warehouses, engine and boiler house, chimney, &c., Canal 
Road. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Cham- 
bers, Keighley. 

. Brrpcenp.—May 14.—For alterations and repairs to the 
York Hotel, Bridgend. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridg- 
end. 

BripGnNortH.—May 16.—For works of restoration and 
improvement at the North Gate. The Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Bridgnorth. 

Bricuron.—May 13.—For the construction of an over- 
ground lavatory and tram shelter at the north end of 
Victoria Gardens. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 1 

CuHELMsrorp.—May 9.—For the execution of the follow- 
ing subsidiary work in connection with the Trinity Road 


‘Council school in course of erection’: —Supplying and fixing . 


‘floors of steel and coke breeze concrete. Mr. W. H. Pertwee, 
‘architect, The Institute, London Road, Chelmsford. 

i ‘CupsTeR.—May 12.—For foundations for purifiers and 
sheds with drains and boarding, slating, glazing and flashing 
to roofs comprising about 1,250 cube yards of excavation, 
380 cube yards of cement concrete ; 430 super yards of brick- 
work, &c., at the Roodee Gas Works, for the Chester United 
Gas Co. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Fred A. Pye, secretary and 
general manager, Cuppin Street, ‘Chester. 

---Dartaston (Srarrs)..-May 10.—For erection and com- 


pletion of a Council school for 304 infants at Salisbtry Street, 


‘and for the enlargement of Dorsett Road Council school, by 
Deposit 11. 1s. Apply on or before May 10 to 


‘tion Offices, Stafford. 
 Dosrtin.— May 10.—For alterations to the staircase at 
their Amiens Street terminus, leading from the booking hall 
‘to the public street, and the building of a new telegraph office 
for the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Mr. F. A. 
‘Campion, chief engineer, Amiens Street terminus, Dublin, or 
the District Engineer, Belfasts.....  .-...- 


Durnam.---May 17.—For alterations and improvements at 


‘East Hedley Hope, Springwell, Lanehead, South Church and ° 


‘Etherley infants’ Council schools. Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire 


- Puprrn.—May 17.—For the third section of 
‘Alley Area Artisans’ Dwellings. Deposit 21.’ The City Archi- 
tect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, ‘Dublin. 

Epsom.—-May 10.—For' erection of a nurses’ home, and 


for -alterations to the -girls’ home at. Woodcote, Epsom. 


Deposit 10s. 6d. Also for the. carrying out of certain 
‘alterations-in the kitchen and adjoining offices. Deposit 
‘Al. 1s. Mr. A. C. Williams, architect, 53 Doughty. Street, 
WSC. 5% : , : , sf, 
Guascow.—-May 9.—For the erection of industrial hall 
and offices in connection with the Scottish Exhibition, Glas- 
‘gow, 1911... Deposit 5/. 5s. Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, 
123 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 
Grascow.—May 14.—For the several works required in 
the reconstruction of public convenience at St. Vincent Place. 
‘The Office’ of Public Works, City’ Chambers, 64 Cochrane 


‘Street, Glasgow. 


Grascow.— May 19.—For the erection of a telephone ex- 
change at Cubic Street, Bridgeton. The Clerk of Works, 
LM. Office of Works, Head Post Office, Glasgow. 

Gosporr.—May 12.—For erection of a cottage and certain 
gates, wall, &c,, at the air-compressing station, Westfield 
Road. The Surveyor to the Gosport and Alyerstone Urban 
‘District, Gosport. . 

Guinprorp.—May 21.—For alterations and additions to 
‘the men’s block, alterations to the workshops block. and to the 
quarters now occupied by the Master, and for erecting a new 
Send 3/. 3s. deposit 


aS aha 


Guildford. : : 


the Bride’s 


Hatrrrax.—May 10.--For the works required in pull- 
ing down and rebuilding a pair of houses at Triangle. Messrs. 
Clement Williams:& Sons, architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Commercial Street, Halifax. : 

Hatrrax.—May-14.—For the execution of the following 
works required in erection of a police station. with three cells, 
inspector’s house, and quarters for six single constables at 
the junction of Burnley Road and Warley-Road, King 
Cross, viz. :—(1) Mason’s, excavator’s, and bricklayer’s ; (2) 
carpenter’s and joiner’s; (3): plumber’s and glazier’s; (4) 
slater’s and plasterer’s ; (5) concreter’s ; (6) painter’s ; (7) 
electricians’ ; (8) steelwork; (9) reinforced concrete and 
asphalte roofing; and (10) heating. Deposits as follows, 
viz. :—101. for No. 1, 51. each Nos. 2, 3, and 9, and 11. each 
for Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10. Mr. James Lord, borough 
engineer, Halifax. ; 

Heanor.—May 9.—For erection of proposed secondary 
school, Heanor, to accommodate 259 students.- Deposit 1I. 1s. 
Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the com- 
mittee, County Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Hemincrietp.—May 9.—For the whole of the works 
required in the pulling down of the Milton Arms Hotel, 
Hemingfield, near Barnsley, and rebuilding the new hotel. 
Send 2]. 2s. deposit by May 9 to Messrs. Stubbs & Brown, 
architects, &e., 74 High Street, Sheffield. 

Hirst.—May -21.—For the erection of twelve semi-de- 
tached houses in Woodhorn Road, for the Ashington Indus- 
trial. Co-operative Society. Mr. Osborne Blyth, architect, 
Ashington. . (re 
_ Huri.—May 10.— For erection of five dwelling-houses and 
shops, Holderness Road. . Whole tenders. Deposit 1!. Mr, 
Jas. J. Adamson, architect, Colonial Chambers, Prince’s Dock 
‘Street, Hull. eames 
' Ireranp.—May 17.—For erection of hay shed and lean-to 
cattle shed, in corrugated iron, at the farmyard at Portrane 
Branch Asylum, Donabate, co. Dublin. Mr. W. J. Murphy, 
chief clerk, Grangegorman, Dublin.  : 

IngLanp.—May 17.—For the erection of forty single 
cottages for labourers, and fencing forty plots to same, for the 
Irvinestown Rural District Council. The Clerk of the Rural 
District Council, Board Room, Irvinestown. 

Tretanp.—May 25.—For the erection of the new Devenish 
school, Monea. Mr.’ Thomas Elliott, 37 Darling Street, 
amiskilienss 0 fee : * 2g 

Lorrus tn CLeveLanp.—May 13.—For erection of a Primi- 
tive Methodist Church at Loftus in Cleveland. Mr. J. Caleb 
Petch, architect, Bar Chambers, Scarborough. 

Lonpon.—May 12.—For decorations and repairs to the 
church, chapel, and lodges at Lambeth Cemetery, Blackshaw 
Road, Tooting, S.W.- Mr. Henry Edwards, C.E., borough 
engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 

' TLoxpon._-May 24.—For the reconstruction of the conveni- 
ence in Byward Street, E.C., for the Corporation. | Deposit 
21. 2s. ‘The Office of the Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

MancuesteR.—May 17.—For the construction of a sub- 
way in Derby Street, Cheetham. | Deposit £1 1s. The; City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. — ze 

Nrew.Fryston._-May 12.—For the erection of twenty-four 
dwelling-houses at New Fryston,; near Castleford, for the 
Whildale Coal Company, Ltd. Messrs. Garside & Penning- 
ton, architects and surveyors, Pontefract and Castleford. 

-Norrmnenam.— May 9.—-For the erection and completion 
of sliding shutters at the female sanatorium, Bagthorpe Work- 
house. Mr. Arthur: Marshall, A:R:I.B.A., architect, King 
Street, Nottingham. 

Paprnam.—May 11.—For erection of new offices, stores, 
and workshops on the new gas-works site. The Gas Engineer’s 
Office, Inskip Street, Padiham. 

PErerBorouGH.—May 12.—For enlargement of Deacon’s 
School. Send names before May 12 to Messrs. Townsend & 
Fordham, architects, Cross Street,» Peterborough. 

Prrwortu.— May 18.—For erection of a new post office for 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Send 11. 1s. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate. 

Portcuester.— May 21.—For erection of two semi-de- 
tached small holdings dwelling-houses at Portchester, Hants. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Prestoter.—May 7.—For erection of an elementary school 
for 510 children, with accommodation for the teaching of 
domestic subjects and manual instruction, at ‘Prestolee, near 
Bolton, Lancashire. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. : 

'! -Scornanp.--May: 9.—For erection of a corrugated iron 
building for housing the burgh plant, for the Inverurie Town 
Council. The Burgh Surveyor, Inverurie, Scotland. 
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Scoritanp.—For the various works required in the erection 
of new property, Church Street, Inverkeithing, for Mr. Wm. 
Gilmour, baker. Mr. Alex. Robertson, architect, Inver- 
keithing. 

Scortanp.—May 9.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier works of additions to 
and alterations on Kennethmont Church. Mr. Geo. Bennett 
Mitchell, architect, 148 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Scortanp.—May 9.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, and plumber works of proposed addition to Muir- 
tack school, Ardallie. Mr. Wm. Davidson, architect, Ellon, 
See, 

Scortanp.—May 16.—For brickwork, joiner, plaster, 
slater, plumber, and gas-fitting for three cottages to be built 
at Bowhill, Cardenden. Mr. David Burt, Station Road, 
Cardenden. 

Scortanp.—May 17.—For erection of a spire on the U.F. 
English Church, Stornoway. Mr. Alexr. Macdonald, archi- 
tect, Municipal Buildings, Stornoway. 

SHottron CoLtirery.—May 10.—For erection of two farm- 
houses and steadings on Bracken Hill Farm, Shotton Colliery 
(sole tenders). The Clerk to the County Council, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

THoRNBURY.—May 19.—For the various works (painter’s 
excepted) required in erection of a store in Woodhall Avenue, 
Thornbury, Yorks. Mr. William Rycroft, architect, Bank 
Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

Wates.—May 7.—For erection of a warehouse, work- 
shop, stables, &c., in Love Lane, Cardiff. Deposit 21, 2s. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, FF.R.I.B.A., architects and sur- 
veyors, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—May 9.—For alterations, additions, and reno- 
vations to Tabernacle Chapel, Pontypridd. Deposit 2]. 2s. 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Ponty- 
pridd. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erection of new premises at 
Tylorstown, for the Ferndale Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. W. Morgan Lewis & T. Naunton 
Morgan, architects and surveyors, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erection of eleven pairs of semi- 
detached villas and thirty-four houses near Intermediate 
schools, Ebbw Vale, for the Blaen Ebbw Building Club. Mr. 
Wm. Harris, architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bar- 
goed. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erection of new premises at Tylors- 
town, for the Ferndale Industrial Co-operative Society. De- 
posit 2]. 2s. Messrs. W. Morgan Lewis & T. Naunton 
Morgan, architects and surveyors, Pontypridd, and Tony- 
pandy offices. 

Watres.—May 10.—For erection of a masonic lodge and 
earetaker’s house to be built at Treharris. Apply to 
*‘ Bryntaf,’’ John Street, Treharris. 

Watres.—May 11.—For the rebuilding of 148 High Street, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. C. M. Davies, M.S.A., 112 High Street, 
Merthyr. 

Wates.—May 11.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 
cottages and six other cottages in blocks of two and four on 
their respective sites at Golynes, Talywain. Mr. A. Gordon 
Babbidge, architect and surveyor, Clarence Chambers, Ponty- 
pool. 

Wates.—May 14.—For erection and completion of a pair 
of villas, Gwhert Road, Cardigan. Mr. J. Teifion J. Wil- 
liams, architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 

Wates.—May 16.—For alterations, additions, and drain- 
age works at Tredwgan Farm, Barry. Messrs. Arthur LI. 
Thomas & Gomer 8. Morgan, architects and surveyors, 
Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—May 18.—For erection and completion of a new 
bungalow cottage, Gwhert Road, Cardigan. Mr. J. Teifion J. 
Williams, architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 

Wares.—May 21.—For erection of a new church at Aber- 
canaid. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watres.—May 21.—For stripping and reslating, &c., 
roofs at 62 Charles Street, Cardiff, for the Guardians. Mr. 
Arthur J. Harris, clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s Chambers, 
Cardiff, 

Wates.—May 21.—For taking down two old cottages and 
erecting three cottages at Dowlais, for the Foresters’ Society. 
Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

‘ Watiasty.—May 24.—For the erection of the Public 
Library, Earlston-Park, Liscard. Send 1]. deposit by May 11 
to Mr. J. Brierly Preston, surveyor, Central Buildings, 41 
North John Street, Liverpool. P tos 


Ward-upon-DEaRne.—May 20.—The West Riding edu- 
cation committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work, viz.:—Wath-upon-Dearne, Park Road 
Council school—new infants’ department—builder, joiner, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. Deposit 11. The Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

WepnessBurRY.—May 24.—For erection of the Holyhead 
Road Council schools. Send 21. 2s. deposit by May 10 to Mr. 
C. W. D. Joynson, architect, Springhead, Wednesbury. 

Wuattey (Lancs.).—May 10.—The Lancashire Asylums 
Board are about to erect an asylum at Whalley, which may 
involve an expenditure on the first contract of about 300,0001. 
Contractors who are desirous of tendering must send in their 
names and addresses to the Architect, County Offices, Preston. 

Wuirttey Bay (NorrtHUMBERLAND).—May 17.—For pro- 
vision and erection of a shelter seat in an open space on the 


| Promenade, Whitley Bay. Mr. A. J. Rousell, A.M.I.C.E., 


surveyor, Council Offices, Whitley Bay. 


TENDERS. 
CANTERBURY. 


For extension of the School of Art. Messrs. JENNINGS & 
Gray, architects, Canterbury. 
Moss £3,330 0 0 
Knock 2,997 0 0 
G. Denne 2,832 0 0 
Wallis 2,794 0 0 
T. Denne 2,120 020 
Godden 2,700 0 0 
Edwards 2,675 10 0 
Foster 2,627 0 0 
Bowles 2,605 0 0 
Browning . : : : : 2,585 0 0 
Movunt, Canterbury (accepted) . 2,455 0 0 


COVENTRY. 
For new laboratory and testing-house at Edgwick Works. 


Messrs. Tarr & Herpert, architects, Leicester and 
Coventry. 
Elliott £570 0 0 
Garlick’s Exors. 570 0 0 
Hancox & Co. 570 0 O 
Wellerman Bros. 569 5 0 
Higgins 537 0 0 
Jones & Bacon : . ~ : . 532 17 0 
RanDLE, Coventry (accepted) : 3 = 525 0 0 


EARSWICK. 


For erecting a warehouse and workshops at Earswick, near 
York. Mr. A. D. Crump, architect, York. 


Shepherd . : 3 £2,400 0 0 
Tinson : s 2,267 10 O 
Pulleyn 2,199 18 2 
Wray & Sons 2,039 19 4 
Usher | : : : : : ‘ 1,961 11 0 
Brrew, York (accepted) . : : 1,942 10 8 


EDENBRIDGE. 
For erection of a Council school to accommodate 200 children 
at Edenbridge, Kent. Mr. W. H. Rosrnson, M.S.A., 


architect. 
Sykes & Son £3,860 0 0 
Longley & Co. 5,389 0 0 
Packer & Sons . 3,257 0 0 
H. & E. Waters 3,387 0 0 
Wade & Sons 3,258 0 0 
Bingham 3,211 6 5 
Gorham 3,209 0 7 
Smith & Sons ; 3,169 0 0 
Battley, Sons & Holness 3,161 0 0 
F. & G. Foster 3,157 0 0 
Perton & Co. 3,150 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 3,123 0 0 
Lowe & Co. . 3,077 0 0 
Dayison : 3,049 0 0 
G. & F. Penn 3,038 0 0 
Browning . 2,984 0 0 
-Martin & Co. 2,979 0 0 
Archer & Son 2,950.0 0 
Skinner 2,884 0 0 
Cook & Sons 2,874 0 0 
Podger & Son ‘ : ‘ : 2,845 0 0 
Wise . ; gent ? va fe yi w 2,825.2.0 0 
Gathercole Bros. . : 2,822 0 0 
Ballard F 3 : F eee 2,811. 0 0 
Goppren & Sons, Ashford (accepted) . 2,634.0 0 
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For alterations and additions to the entrance ledge at Oak- 
lynge Cemetery. Mr. Montaccs Woop, architect, East- 
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For the erection of a temporary corrugated iron building in 
the playground of the Stamshaw boys’ school. Mr. A. H. 


___hourne. Bong, surveyor, Portsmouth. 
Miller & Selmes .- £640 0 0 Davis . : £1,997 0 0 
Hookhan Sa 614 0 0 Walker 1,935 0 0 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. 538 0 0 Peirson & Co. 1,926 0 0 
King & Son . 530 0 0 Blakeley & Co. 1,919 10 0 
Allesck . 480 0 0 Priest & Son 1,914 2 3 
Marchant . 480 0 0 McManus 1,880 0 0 
THOMPSON, Eastbourne (accepted). 479 0 0 Harrison & Co. 1,844 4 3 
Mundy P 1,839 14 0 
<i> FINCHLEY. Ginger, Lee & Co. 1,798 0 0 
- _ Fer new cookery and manual training centres. and extension Hawkins. : 1,790 0 0 
k zak) ___ of the sanitary offices at the Finchley County school, for Pryer & Son f 1,756 0 0 
: the Middlesex County Council. Mr. HG. CROTHALL, Wire Wove Roofing Co. 1,695 0 90 
architect to the education committee. Tanner 1,690 0 0 
Nreasure&Son - - - —-~ £1,974 0 0 Salter 1,675 0 0 
Batchelor & Sons . 4 1950 0 0 Harbrow 1,672 0 0 
Neal 5 : 1943 0 0 Crockerell 16448 0 0 
Gibson & Co. : 1934 0 0 Prrvert, Partnoath ‘( acce ,pted ‘ 1.639 0 0 
Knight & Son- . 1.795 0 0 Woods & Co. 1,634 16 2 
Lawrence & Son 1,758 O 0 
Mattock Bros. 1.727 0 90 , 
Wank : i727.0 0 SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
Vises & Sos : 1692 0 0 | Fo erection of a new infants’ department, Chalkwell Hail 
Stewart (recommended) 3 ; 168 0 0 Council school. Mr. W. J. Woon, architect, Southend- 
Foes LEICESTER. ere A 
For extensions to the Museum and Art Gallery Buildings. core ead ee pe : : 
7 5 Be ae = or ams . > 
Messrs. Tarr & UHeesperr, architects. Leicester and Wh 4755.0 0 
Coventry. pera ; 
= = = Green . 4.700 16 0 
Elliott 5 £7.648 0 0 Miccocae 4695 0 0 
Fox eae 6 Poe 
Kirk & Kirk 4630 0 0 
Sharp .- 7,199 0 0 
Ballard : 4488 0 0 
Hutchinson & Son 7.12% 0 0 "gies ead ? 
F. & E. Davey 4436 0 0 
Bentler & Co. 7,098 0 0 aay ye 
= 2 Pavitt & Sons. 4370 0 0 
Clark & Garrett . 7.055 0 0 F&A Willmott 4302 0 0 
Herbert & Sons - 7,035 0 0 Mae 4071 9 ¢ 
oss : : : 0 
A. & W. Chambers é aa 7,024 15 0 H d & Se AQAA 0 0 
Carman, Leicester (accepted rs 6,901 0 0 Sree eee 4178 0 0 
Bradford ° 6,726 7 0 en 
: Frrp (accepted) - 4115 0 0 
LONDON. 
For alterations and additions at the underground con- WALES. 
eS Sao front of the Royal Exchange, for the Cor- - For erecting an infants’ school with offices, &c., at Clarence 
we Street, Mountain Ash. Mr. W. H. Wri11ams, archi- 
H. & E. Lea : .* . £5,900 0 0 M Te 
Kavanagh & Co. 5,390 0 0 reg gn a 
Fry & Co. - 53044 6 0 Howells i £4230 0 0 
Wagstaff & Sons 5.258 0 0 Jenkins & Sons - 4,065 0 0 
Hyd2 & Co 5.112 0 0 D. Davies & Sons 4,024 0 0 
Jarman & Co 5.098 0 0 Lewis . : 3,850 0 0 
Jennings 5.070 0 0 John 3,770 10 0 
Doulton & Co. 5,062 0 0 Jones Bros. 3.770 0 0 
Adamsez 4991 0 0 Evans 3,763 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 4990 0 0 Shail . 3,668 0 0 
Shurmur & Sons 498 0 0 R. Jones. 3,663 0 0 
Roberts & Co. 4728 0 0 T. W. Daviss, Cardiff (accepted) } 3.500 0 0 
oo Zany seer ‘d) 2 = : For erection of a police-station at Bedwas, Mon. Mr. 
= Pam ir ay : ; ; j 5000 0 0 Wurm Tannen, county surveyor, Newport. 
Beames £2,259 7 0 
LOUGHTON. James 2.021 0.0 
For erection of a Council school for girls at Loughton, Blundell & Bevan 2,000 0 0 
Essex. Mr. H. Toorey, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Buck- Davies & Son 2,000 0 0 
hurst Hill, Esséx. Gibby & Cleak 1,969 0 0 
Ballard = 2 < £4,700 0 0 Morgan & Co. 1,869 0 0 
Wollaston & Co. 4,300 0 0 Leadbeter & Co... - 1,861 0 0 
Battley, Sons & Holness 4.269 0 0 Hamilton & ee : 1,850 0 0 
Warriner 3 4.245 0 0 Moon ; 1,847 0 0 
Myall & Upson 4,206 0 0 Williams Bros 1843 3 7 
Parker & Sons 4199 0 0 Reed . 1,840 0 0 
F. & G. Foster 419% 0 0 Charles 1335 0 0 
Ekins & Co. 4.180 0 0 Sainsbury 1834 0 0 
Nightingale 4160 0 0 Howell 5 : 1,800 0 0 
Fryd 4.157 0 0 Brownscombe & Son - 1,795 0 0 
Hawkey & Oldman 4145 0 0 Harding 1,79 0 0 
Ss ~ E 4036 0 0 Jenkins 1,782 0 0 
Cook & Sons 3.969 0 0 Williams 1,757 0 0 
Monk . 3.935 0 0 Prosser - 1,697 0 0 
Paul . 3.898 0 0 G. F. Leadbeter . 1,658 0 0 
Foster & Son. - 3.746 0 0 Hancock . 1,615 13 2 
Hammond & Son 3,725 0 0} Kise &Co, Newport “(accepted) . 1,58 0 0 
Cranx & Sons, Cambridge (accepted) 3.59710 0 ' (Continued on page “ae 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
WALES —continued. 
For erecting a proposed workmen’s library and institute, 
Windsor Collieries, Abertridwr. Mr. Ituryp THomaAs, 
F.8.1., Cardiff. 


Howells £7,100 0 0 
W. Williams 6,999 0 0 
Blundell & Bevan 6,958 0 0 
Jenkins & Son . 6,850 0 O 
Hamilton & Millard 6,845 0 0 
Jones : : 6,856.45 1 
T. F. Howells 6,830 0 O 
Morgan 6,800 0 0 
Bristow 6,780 0 O 
Evans Bros, 6,749 0 0 
Thomas & Co. O719 V4 4 
Colborne ; 6,679 0 O 
D. Davies & Sons . ’ 6,654 0 0 
D. W. Davies and Howell . 6,496 0 0 
Knox & Wells 6,485 0 0 
Bond é 6,298 0 0 
Davies & Lloyd 6,199 0 0 
Lewis , ; : : 5 6,100 0 0 
J. Witt1ams, Abertridwr (accepted) . 6,080 0 0 


For erection of an infants’ school, with offices, &c., at Clar- 


ence Street, Mountain Ash. Mr. W. H. Wuti1ams, 
architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 
Howells ; £4,230 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons . 4,065 O O 
D. Davies & Sons A 024m OuEO 
Lewis : 3,850 0 0 
John Sh hOmEO MEO 
Jones Bros. 3,770 O O 
Evans 3,765 0 0 
Shail . 5,668 0 0 
Jones . : 5; : : ; 3,665 O O 
T. W. Davizs, Cardiff (accepted) 3,500 0 0 
WALSOKEN. 
For work at new school, Walsoken, Norfolk. Mr. H. J. 


GREEN, architect and diocesan surveyor, Norwich. 


F. & C. Dickerso: £2,957 0 6 
Collins : . 2,898 7 6 
Cracknell 2,792 0.0 
Ashby : 2,774 0 0 
Hall & Lawson 2.0008 LanO 
Youngs & Son 2,540 0 0 
Rands & Son 2,454 0° 0 
Shanks 2,393 16 8 
Wilkinson : : : : : , 27692) 44 
Surton & Sons, Upwell (accepted con- 

ditionally) : : 2,290 17 11 


WAMBROOK. 
For alterations and additions to Wambrook schools, near 


Chard. Messrs. Symes & Manges, architects and sur- 

veyors, Chard. 
Fursland £547 0 0 
Spiller : ‘ 449 10 0 
Layzell . ‘ 445 10 0 
Parsons Bros. & Dunster 429 0 0 
Strawbridge 425 0 0 
Harris 3 414 0 0 
Bryer, jun. . : 410 0 0 
Relleen & Griffiths : 398 0 0 
Cotxins, Wambrook (accepted) 389 15 4 


WEYBRIDGE. 
For the alteration and renovation of the stables at the rear of 
the Council offices. 


Willis £330 0 0 
Underwood 328 0 0 
Greenfield 315 0 0 
Nicholson 314 0 0 
Horsell 289 0 0 
Curtis : ; : 287 0 0 
Brown (accepted) : : ‘ 255 0 0 
WORTHING. 
For erection of cookery and manual instruction centre, Rich- 
mond Road. Borough Surveyor. 
Longley & Co. , ; , : E . £1,588 0 0 
Bostel Bros. ; : 1,552 0 0 
Apted, Greenfield & Co. 1,545 0 0 
Linfield & Sons : 1,552 0 0 
Moat 1,530 0 0 
Sandell 1,400 0 0 
Cook & Sons ; , : : ; 1,385 0 0 
Sandell & Sons, Worthing (recommended)... 1,340 0 0 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Waterproof Building. 


Srr,—With reference to the article ‘‘ Waterproof Build- 
ing’’ which appeared in your issue of the 22nd ult., we beg 
to say that it has caused us great inconvenience that Ceresit 
should be confounded with Medusa and Solita. We must 
point out to you that Ceresit is not a powder, and that is one 
of the principal advantages of our material. As you will no 
doubt appreciate, the mixing of powders in exact proportions 
is very difficult to do, the result being that the waterproofing 
material is unevenly distributed throughout the mass. Our 
material Ceresit takes the form of a paste about the consis- 
tency of butter, which is diluted with water in the proportions 


of one part Ceresit to ten parts water, resulting in a milky — 


fluid. This mixture is then poured direct to the cement 
mortar in place of the ordinary diluting water. Thus you 
insure absolutely the waterproofing quality of the entire mass. 

We should be glad if you would kindly rectify this mistake 
through the medium of your journal at your very earliest con- 
venience, and oblige, 

THe Britisn Creresttr WATERPROOFING Co., Lt». 
London, 8.W.: May 4, 1910. 


COMPETITION. 


Livrerpoon.—The Corporation recently invited architects 
practising in Liverpool to submit designs for the Walton and 
Fazakerley Free Library, to be erected at a cost of not more 
than 7,000. Mr. W. E. Willink, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor, 
has published his award. The-three selected designs were 
as follows :—(1) Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornley ; 
(2) Mr. R. Wynn Owen, A.R.I.B.A.; and (3) Mr. T. Taliesin 
Rees, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. F. B. Hobbs, A.R.1.B.A. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock has just been erected in the tower of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Halifax, by John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. It is fitted with all the latest improve- 
ments, and made generally to the designs of the late Lord 
Grimthorpe. - The same firm have recently erected large 
clocks in the same neighbourhood at Elland Town Hall, 
Sowerby Church, and West Vale Church. 

THe Kaston Lift Company, Ltd., inform us that owing 
to the increase of business they have been compelled to obtain 
larger premises in London. They have therefore vacated, the 
workshops at College Street, Lambeth, together with the 
offices at Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westminster ; and the 


- address of their head office, where all communications should 


be sent, is now ‘‘ Express’’ Works, Short Street, Southwark, 
S.E. (five minutes from Waterloo Station). The new pre- 
mises afford increased facilities for quick delivery generally, 
and for prompt attention to repair work. 

Tue British Stone and Marble Co., Ltd., announce that 
an interesting exhibition of their material and products will 
shortly be held at Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., to which 
architects, surveyors, builders and contractors are especially 
invited. Their stone is a true stone, homogeneous throughout, 
and made from best quarry débris on the basis of the processes 
of nature. 


Tue Welsh slate trade continues to improve, and follow- 
ing on the resumption of full time at the quarries in 
Festiniog after three years of work at four days a week comes 
an announcement of an increase in wages in other Festiniog 
quarries. 

_ Tue Matlock Urban Council have appointed a sub- 
committee to organise a competition for obtaining designs 
for a pavilion to be erected on the Hall Leys estate, which will 
be developed as a pleasure ground. 

A Wuitse Paper shows that under the Appropriation 
Acts, 1907, 1908, and 1909, the Board of Education, up to 
March 31 of the present year, had paid 20,8501. in England, 
and 32,5201. 16s. 6d. in Wales, in respect of special grants 
for the building of new public elementary schools. 

Messrs. Lippiz & Brown, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
were on Tuesday instructed by the Wallsend Town Council to 
prepare plans and estimates for a swimming bath 100 feet 
long and twelve slipper baths, to be erected behind the munici- 
pal buildings, 

Tue estates and finance committee of the Dublin Cor- 
poration strongly recommend that immediate steps be taken 
for the erection of the proposed additional municipal offices 
on land already purchased in Lord Edward Street. The city 


' architect estimates that the cost of the work will be 50,0001. 
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KELLY’S BUILDING TRADES DIRECTORY, 1911. 


(un appearance of the eleventh edition of Kelly’s Directory 
f the Building Trades is no small event. The preceding 
dition was issued in 1906; and in the interval there have 
neen such ceaseless changes that a revised edition was be- 
»oming more and more desirable. 

The book contains 2,530 pages (exclusive of indices), and 
rbout 300,000 classifications. It is designed to give complete 
lists of all the various professions, trades, and businesses 
connected with the constructive arts, and the aim of the 
publishers has been to make each new edition more complete 
and accurate than the preceding one. No distinctions are 
made in the Directory ; a small town, if a builder carries on 
business in it, finds its place in it equally with the large 
provincial city or the metropolis itself. The work is as 
reliable as it is possible to make a book of so large and com- 
prehensive a character. It contains: (1) Lists of the metro- 
politan, county and borough surveyors ; (2) every ascertain- 
able name (inclusive of architects) in the towns and villages 
alphabetically arranged under each county in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, and under each trade ; (3) the names under 
cach particular trade in London and its suburbs, alpha- 
betically arranged; (4) the names for the rest of England, 
Scotland and Wales similarly arranged ; (5) the names for 
Treland arranged under towns and trades ; and (6) the names 
for the Channel Islands and Isle of Man, also arranged under 
towns. 

The whole of the names given in the Direct »ry have been 
personally checked by canvassers, and their returns after- 
wards arranged by a staff of specially trained clerks. Messrs. 
Kelly can claim an enormous amount of experience in this 
class of work, and it is safe to say that their present edition 
is as complete as it could be made under existing conditions. 
It is just over forty years since the first Building Trades 
Directory was brought out, and by now ‘“‘ Kelly’s’’ has 
become indispensable. 


VARIETIES. 


Duns School Board have adopted proposals for the en- 
largement of the Berwickshire High School, Duns. It has 
been resolved to instruct a firm of Glasgow architects to pre- 
pare final plans for the extension and specifications in terms 
of the Scotch Education Department’s requirements. The 
probable estimate of the cost is 5,5301. 

A FunD is to be raised for a memorial to the late Dr. King, 
Bishop of Lincoln. The scheme approved will embrace two 
memorials, the first a statute or recumbent figure of the late 
prelate, to be placed in Lincoln Cathedral, and the second the 
completion of the fund for building the Memorial Church of 
St. Luke in Grimsby. 

Tur Westminster City Council have, it is announced, 
determined to light Victoria Street, Regent Street, Piccadilly 
Circus, St. James’s Street, and Pall Mall by high-pressure 
gas lamps with mantles instead of by electricity. The tenders 
of the gas companies and the electricity companies, it is said, 
showed a difference of between 30 and 80 per cent. in favour 
of gas. 

‘Tus West Riding education committee have decided that 
in view of colliery developments a new elementary school be 
provided in the township of Balby. It is estimated to cost 
8,4001., and will make provision for 700 pupils. They have 
also accepted tenders of 4,471]. for the Loxley new school, 
Bradfield, and of 6,963/. for the Horsforth new school. 

Tue plans for the pavilion to be erected on the Low Green, 
Ayr, by the Corporation have been passed at the Dean of 
Guild Court. The building is to cost 6,000/. It will be 
built of brick and rough-cast, and will have accommodation 
in the auditorium and galleries. for about 2,500, while there 
will be tea rooms and other accommodation. The architect 
is Mr. J. K. Hunter, Ayr. 

Tun Ecclesiastical Commissioners have notified the Bishop 
of Liverpool that they will accept the Lady chapel when 
consecrated as the cathedral church of Liverpool for the 
time being. This means that the chapel will for all pur- 
poses have the full status and dignity of a cathedral, in 
which full cathedral services, ordinations, and other func- 
tions of the Church may be held. There was some legal 
doubt at first whether the Lady chapel could be so used. 

Ar the monthly meeting of the Barrow Town Council, 
the gas and water committee reported that terms have been 
agreed to between the Corporation and Messrs. Wm. 
Kennedy, Ltd., in the dispute with respect to their contract 
for the construction of the embankment at Seathwaite Tarn 
and the intake in the River Duddon. 


The contractors ~ 


claimed 31,2641. as balance owing to them, and they have 
accepted 11,0001. 

Messrs. Morrison & Mason, contractors and builders, 
Polmadie, Glasgow, have secured the contract for the con- 
struction of the new Government graving dock at Ports- 
mouth. The dock is to be large enough to accommodate the 
largest Dreadnought, and it is expected that the work of con- 
struction will occupy from three to four years. The contract 
price is about 14 million sterling. 

Tux Argyllshire county authorities have under considera- 
tion a proposal to construct a road from Ballachulish to Kin- 
lochleyen, where the works of the British Aluminium Com- 
pany are located, and where there is a population of over 
4,000. If proceeded with the new road will not only serve 
Kinlochleven but will form a new route through Scotland, 
opening up to motorists a region along the west coast now 
closed. The estimated cost is 16,0001. Two routes have 
already been surveyed. 

Messrs. SHepparpD & Locxton, architects, Newark, have 
prepared plans for the St. Leonards (Newark) Charity 
Trustees, who have decided to utilise some of their surplus 
funds for the erection of twelve cottage homes for aged and 
worthy poor. A nominal rent to avoid the taint of charity will 
be charged the tenants, and the accommodation provided will 
comprise a living room, bedroom, pantry, and usual out-offices. 

Tur Manchester Society of Architects held their annual 
general meeting on April 27, when the officers, Council, and 
committees for the ensuing year were elected. Mr. P. 8. Wor- 
thington, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., was re-elected as president, for 
a second year; Messrs. Edgar Wood, A.R.I.B.A., and John 
Brooke, F.R.I.B.A., are vice-presidents; and Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary. 

Messrs. Hotcomss, Berts & West will sell by auction on 
May 24 at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., an important 
freehold estate in Kilburn, known as ‘‘ The Grange.’’? | The 
estate comprises about 94 acres, it has an extensive frontage 
of 330 feet to the High Road, Kilburn, 413 feet to Messina 
Avenue, and 106 feet to Hemstall Road. It is within four 
miles of Charing Cross and stands in a prosperous neighbour- 
hood. The auctioneers will also offer three freehold shops, 
known as Nos. 260, 262 and 264 High Road, Kilburn. 

EpinsurcH Dean of Guild Court last week granted a 
warrant to the First Church of Christ Scientist to erect a 
church at Inverleith Terrace. The church will be of stone, 
and will accommodate 630 people. Underneath there will 
be a hall to hold 180, and on the same level there will be 
accommodation for libraries, reading-rooms, and school- 
rooms. A large tower will be placed at the entrance end 
with two flanking staircase turrets. Mr. Ramsay Traquair 
is the architect. 

Tue Bacup education committee have accepted the scheme 
of the County Education Department for a new elementary 
science school in the district, to serve as a preparatory school 
to a big secondary school which is being built by the Corpora- 
tions of Bacup and Rawtenstall at Waterfoot. It is recom- 
mended that the county architect should prepare plans for a 
building containing a lecture-room, a laboratory (with the 
necessary store-rooms), cookery and laundry departments, 
and class-rooms. 

‘“THp Pictures of 1910’ again appears in its familar 
light brown colour; and the Pall Mall Magazine pub- 
lishers have provided once more-a delightful picture-book, 
which gives a very excellent idea of the more pro- 
minent examples of painting and sculpture to be seen at the 
Royal Academy. The selection has, as usual, been done very 
wisely, and the reproductions are for the most part excellent. 
This shilling annual may be heartily recommended to anyone 
who cannot ‘‘do’’ the Academy at all, or who is curious to get 
a general idea at once as to its contents, or to those who have 
been, but who retain only a blurred impression as to what was 
to be seen. 

Tur Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for papers during the session , 
1909-10 :—A Telford gold medal to Mr. C. M. Jacobs (New 
York); a Watt gold medal to Mr. J. D. Watson (Birming- 
ham) ; a George Stephenson gold medal to Mr. D. A. Matheson 
(Glasgow); Telford Premiums to Messrs. F. C. Buscarlet 
(Sunderland), A. Hunter (Glasgow), I. C. Barling (Tyne- 


“mouth), J. Dalziel and J. Sayers (Derby), and J. Shaw 


(Birkenhead) ; and the Manby Premium to the late Mr. C. W. 
Hodson (London). The thanks of the Council have been 
conveyed to their colleague, Dr. C. A. Harrison, for the paper 
contributed by him. The awards for papers published in the 
proceedings without discussion and for students’ papers will 
be announced later. ison eas . 
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THE organisers of the second-Municipal and. Health Ex; 
~ hibition which opens at the Royal Agricultural-Hall, London, 
on*May.7, promise several novel-and interésting features for 
this year.. One of the most prominent will be a model munici- 
pal cottage. This cottage, the construction of which was only 
begun on Saturday last, and will be completed by the opening 
day, will be found to be an excellent example of what a model 
cottage should be. Another feature will be a specially built 
roadway some 300 feet long and 16 feet wide, demonstrating 
the various methods of road making now extant. A number 
of firms have arranged to lay various sections so as to afford 
an opportunity. of comparing the different materials and 
methods used in dustless roadmaking. The trade exhibits are 
representative, and are too numerous to be mentioned here in 
detail, but-every requirement for municipal enterprise will be 
found. in the big hall.at Islington. The Exhibition closes on 
May 14. 

Tue Council of the London Master Builders’ Association 
met on April 21, when the president (Mr. Leonard Horner) 
occupied the chair. The organisation committee, of which 
Mr. F. Higgs was reappointed chairman, reported that the 
canvassing among builders and contractors, who ‘are not 
members of the Association, was meeting with success, and 
several firms have joined. The committee also suggested a 
standard to be observed in accepting associate members, and 
the suggestion was adopted by the Council.. Some cases were 
reported of estimates being called for for large works without 
quantities being supplied, together with one instance where 
the bills of quantities had to accompany the tender. The 


objections of the Association to such proceedings were for- 


warded to the architect in each case with satisfactory results. 
In response to a request from the Board of Trade, Mr. Wm. 
Shepherd, Mr. F..G. Rice, and My. Walter Lawrence, junr., 
were nominated to represent this Association on the advisory 
committee for London about to be formed in connection with 
the Labour Exchanges. - ' 


At the last meeting of the Midleton Rural Council, » 
Treland, a curious crux arose in connection with the scheme - 


for the erection of labourers’ cottages in the Union, The 
usual advertisements’ for the erection of twenty-seven 
cottages in different parts of East Cork were inserted in the 
newspapers, but not one tender was received. It is con- 


sidered ‘that the cause might be that’the amount allowed . 


for the building of the cottages was insufficient... The amount 
specified for each cottage would“be 1701:,: and that sum 
includes the building of the cottage, the cost ‘of the plot of 
‘ground, the expense of fencing, and the incidental expenses, 
‘The: building, of the cottage in each case would be-about 
1301, After: considerable discussion, the following resolution 
‘was adopted unanimously :—‘‘ That we, the Midleton Rural 
Council, having failed in our effort to get tenders” from 
“builders for the erection of labourers’ cottages. in Midleton 
Union—in fact,,.no+tender -has been’ sent in;, although we 
advertised ; for contractors—the, Council request ‘the Local 
Government Board to inform them.how they may now proceed 
being that contractors will. not be 


estimated sum of 130].”’. 

At the annual general meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, held on April 26, the result of the ballot for the 
election of officers was declared’ as follows :—President, Mr. 
Alexander Siemens ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. W.-C. Unwin, Mr. 
R. Elliott-Cooper, Mr. Anthony G. Lyster, and Mr. Cuthbert 
A. Brereton; other members of Council, Mr. John A. F. 


got to build them -at:the 


with the building of. the cottages, the opinion of the Council — 


Aspinall (Liverpool), Mr. B. Hall Blyth (Edinburgh), Mr. | 


John A. Brodie (Liverpool), Mr. William B. Bryan, Colonel 
R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., Mr. Wm. Davidson (Australasia), 
Mr. E. B. Ellington, Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., Mr. 
J. P. Griffith (Ireland), Sir Robert A. Hadfield (Sheffield), 
Dr. Charles A. Harrison (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. Walter 
Hunter, Mr. G. R. Jebb (Birmingham), Mr. Harry E. Jones, 


Sir Wm. Thomas Lewis, Bart., K.C.V.O. (Aberdare), Mr. | 


Hugh D. Lumsden (Canada), Sir Thomas Matthews, Hon. 


Charles A. Parsons, C.B. (Wylam-on-Tyne), Mr. Alexander | 


Ross, Mr. J: W. Shores, C.M.G. (South Africa), Mr. Francis 
J. E. Spring, C.I.E. (India), Mr. John Strain (Glasgow), 
Sir Frederick R. Upcott, K.C.V.O;, C.S.1., Sir Philip Watts, 
K.C.B., Mr. W. B. Worthington (Derby), and Mr. A. F. 
Yarrow (Glasgow). This Council will take office on the first 
Tuesday in November 1910. i Paap ; ie 


WHITSUNTIDE ON THE, CONTINENT.—Return tickets at. re- 
duced fares, available for fourteen days, will, be issued to | 


- Brussels for the International Exhibition, via Harwich and | 


:Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in the evening reach 


Brussels next morning after a comfortable night’s rest on 


board: the steamer, In connéction ‘with the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, the first: representation of which takes place 
on the 16th inst. and the last on September 25, the Great 
Eastern Railway Company has arranged to supply inexpen- 
sive return tickets and to register baggage to Oberammergau, 
also to Garmisch Partenkirchen. Passengers can. travel 
either via the Hook of Holland and Munich or via Antwerp 
and Munich. For visiting Holland special facilities are 
offered by the British Royal Mail Harwich-Hook of. Holland 
route. From the Hook of Holland through carriages and 
restaurant cars are run to The Hague and Amsterdam, in the 


North and South German express trains to Cologne, Bale, . 


and Berlin, reaching The Hague and Amsterdam early next 


morning, Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in the eyening. 


The Danish Royal Mail steamers of the Forenede Line of 
Copenhagen will léave Harwich for Esbjerg (on the west coast 
of Denmark) on Friday, May 13, and Saturday, May 14, 
returning Tuesday, May 17, and Wednesday; May 18. The 
Swedish Royal Mail steamers will leave Harwich for Gothen- 
burg on Saturday, May 14, returning from Gothenburg on 
Saturday, May 21. 


To obtain the greatest benefit from your holidays there 
is no doubt that a change of air is most essential. The 
country is now looking its best, and the various facilities for 
comfortable and expeditious travel should be a further induce- 
ment to spend the Whitsun recess away from home. We have 
a copy of the A.B.C. programme issued by the Great Central 
Railway Company. There are over 300 seaside and inland 
health resorts in the Midlands and the North, including Liver- 
pool, Isle of Man, and West Coast, Cleethorpes, Scarborough, 
and East Coast, which can be reached in quick time at very low 
fares, and the choice of destination stretches from the Mid- 
land Counties to the far North of Scotland. .To those not 
willing to go so faraway, the Vale of Aylesbury, Chiltern 
Hills, and Stratford-onAvon should particularly appeal. 
Shakespeare’s country is quite an earthly paradise, and the 
poet’s associations with Stratford are so intensely interesting 
that no Englishman can afford to miss them. Those wishing 
to ‘undertake. a walking or cycling. tour, visiting the beauty 
spots of Middlesex; Herts; and Beechy.Bucks are given a wide 
range of -tours-at low fares... Express corridor trains with 
buffet car accommodation: will leave-Marylebone at suitable 
times on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, May13, 
14,15, and 16, and full particulars of times of departure, 
fares, and other informationare contained in this programme, 


which may be obtained free at Marylebone Station, any of. 


the company’s .town ‘offices ‘and: agencies, or: by post from 
Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road; N.W.. : 


- - Tur South Eastern, and Chatham Railway will issue for 
the Whitsuntide holidays cheap tickets to Brussels (for the 
International Exhibition) each'day from’ May 11 to 16, via 
Dover-Calais, Folkestone-Boulogne, and’ Dover-Ostend by 
express services leaving Charing Cross at 9 a.m., 2.20 ?.m., 
and 9p.M., returning from Brussels on any day within fourteen 
days, and by any service. Cheap. tickets. will be issued to 
Paris by express services,. via Folkestone and Boulogne, leaving 


‘Charing Cross at 10 a.m. and 2.20 p.at. on May 12, 13,14, 


and 15, also on the same dates by the night mail service, re- 
turning from: Paris at 8.25 a.m. or 2.30 p.m., via Boulogne, 
or at 9.15 p.m., via Calais, any day within fourteen days. A 
cheap excursion to Boulogne will leave Charing Cross at 


2.20 p.m. on Saturday, May 14, and Sunday, May 15, return- 


ing at 11.45 a.m. or 6.30 p.m. cn Whit Monday. Cheap return 
tickets, available for eight days, will be issued to Boulogne 
and Calais from’ May 11 to 16 inclusive, also to Le Touquet 
and Paris-Plage, via Folkestone-and Boulogne. On: Whit 
Sunday and Whit Monday special day excursions will be run 
to Boulogne and Calais: Special cheap eight-day returntickets 
to Amsterdam, The Hague, Scheveningen, and other: Dutch 
towns, via’ Queenboro’, and Flushing, will be issued from 
May 11 to 16 inclusive. Cheap eight-day’ return tickets to 
Ostend will be.issued from May 11 to 16 inclusive. Cheap 


tickets to the Belgian Ardennes will be issued by the Calais, 


Boulogne, and Ostend routes: During the holidays the Con- 
tinental services. will run as usual. A special restaurant car 
express Service to Switzerland (first and-second class), via 
Dover, Calais, Laon, and Bale, will leaye Victoria at 8.50 P.m., 
and Charing Cross at 9 p.m. on May 13. Special arrange- 


ments have been made for holiday-makers over the company’s 
+ chome lines. 313: = so Sant? sj rh ni intake (edt haan 
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Launceston and Hobart, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. : 


Undér no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors off 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and nop 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than M 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or | 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or | 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


DAYLIGHT 


a are returned within four weeks. 
my clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 


*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate _ 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Owing to the Death of His Majesty 
King Edward, and the Funeral 
taking place on Friday, May 20, 
“THE ARCHITECT” WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED AT 2 O'CLOCK P.M. ON 
THURSDAY, MAY i9. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHTON-oN-MeERsEy.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 


# schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 


to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 


i Ashton-on-Mersey. 


EpinsurcH.—The Corporation invite competition designs 


t for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
Hi They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
Mm assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 


being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 


i Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 


petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 


Inpranp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 


| architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 


tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. 


Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. yor. 


— Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 501., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 


| after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 


Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 
Rrcamonp.—May 21.—The Town Advancement Associa- 


@ tion offer prizes of twenty guineas and five guineas for a 


double-royal poster exploiting the attractions of the town. 
The Offices of the Association, 1 The Little Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 
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NOT MERELY 
CORRUGATED 
GLASS - = = 


The ONE system of Daylighting Buildings by means of Window Glass is 
by lenses and prisms scientifically arranged in one sheet. MADE IN 


FOUR DIFFERENT ANGLES. 


Specify ** MAXimum DAYLIGHT GLASS.” 


Send for Samples. | 


Stocked in 50 cities and towns 
in Great Britain and Abroad. 
SOLE MAKERS: 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY, 


*Phone: 28 VICTORIA STREET, 


Westminster 5241. WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
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SPRAGUE & CO, || “#adeCFO2ScACE |CHLMARK STONE, QUARRIES 


(LIMITED), (5 


— = Photo == 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telegrams, “Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ee. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Wy. 


PETROL LIGHTING. 
A NEW SYSTEM. 


Guarantees a safe gas of unvarying composition 
under all conditions. No engine. Cost of running, 
ONE-TENTH that of Acetylene. 


GOUNTY LIGHTING CO., Guildford Street, York Road, $.E, 


» »- THE... 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. H 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
40 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


"NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


SSE SES a a EE LY FA I SEI RES I I TT ET OTE ETE, 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuyk 
STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 

Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratiway ( 


vast End). 
CorsHAM Down Quarry (Entrance trom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING - 


Bp tee : : oaks Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. . f Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. The VOCKNEY & HARTHAM 4 ARK STONE CO. Ld. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, Ww. 


Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—‘ QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descriotion of BATH STOWEWORY 


* AMALGALINE.” 
A REVELATION 


Joining LEAD to LEAD or LEAD to BRASS. 


For Index to Advertisements, see page 30 of Supplement. 


See Stands Nos. 21 and 24 Municipal and Health 
Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, N., May 7 to 14. 


The Metal Jointing Co. Ltd., Adetphi House, 71 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telephone: 14647 Central. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atterton.—May 25.—For the various works required in 
building new mistal, Lee Side Farm, Allerton, Yorks. Send 
names by May 14 to Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 

Atsacrer.—For erection of farmhouse and buildings at 
Audley ; also farm buildings at Alsager, Staffs. Send names 
to Mr. T. Bibbey, architect, Cheadle, Staffs. 

Baru.—May 16.—For the adaptation of 58 Walcot Street 
for the purposes of a Labour Exchange. The Postmaster, 
Head Post Office, Bath. 

Barnotpswick.—May 20.—The West Riding education 

’ committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
work, viz. :—-Barnoldswick Gisburn Road, new infants’ school 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter). The 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 1. 
deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Bracxpoot.—May 18.—For alterations and extensions to 
the Offices at the Electricity Works. Mr. J. 8S. Brodie, 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Botton.—May 16.—For the adaptation of 9 and 11 Crown 
Street, for the purpose of a Labour Exchange. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Braprorp.— May 18.—For all trades separately excepting 
-painter’s, in erection of house at Frizinghall. Mr. Horace E. 
Priestley, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 4 Bertram Road, 
Manningham, Bradford. 

BripenortH.—May 16.—¥For works of, restoration and 
improvement at the North Gate. The Borough Surveyor’s 
‘Office, Bridgnorth. 

Briguton.—May 13.—For the construction of an over- 
ground lavatory and tram shelter at the north end of Victoria 
Gardens. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bristot.—May 24.—For the reconstruction of the roof 


and alterations to an engine-shed at Bristol for the Great § 


Western Railway. The Engineer, Bristol Station, Bristol. 

; CuEeLMsrorp.—May 20.—For the execution of the follow- 
ing works in the Cattle Market, viz. :—(1) Construction of a 
roof over Messrs. Rodd & Slipper’s stand; (2) construction of 
a roof over Messrs. Offin & Rumsey’s auction ring ; (3) erection 


of a small horse shed of corrugated iron; (4) fixing new BJ work required in extending the Jewish baths at the junction 


M of Albert Grove and Leeds Terrace, off North Street. 
J. Lane Fox, architect, Britannia Buildings, Oxford Place. 


manger in, and repairing existing horse shed. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, 16 London Road, Chelmsford. 

Cuopwetu.—For the whole of the works required in the 
erection of eight-roomed house at Chopwell, co. Durham. Mr. 
A. C. Wood, architect, Burnopfield. 

CockerMoutH.—May 18.—For re-roofing and other repairs 
and alterations to Nos. 8 and 10 Castlegate. Mr. Herbert J. 
Watson, Cockermouth Castle. 

Cottyweston.—May 14.—For erection of a new public 


elementary school in the parish of Collyweston, Northampton- J 
shire. Send names by May 14 to Messrs. J. B. Corby & Sons, § 


architects, Stamford. 

CornnotMr.— May 18.—For the masons’, joiners’, slaters’, 
plumbers’ and plasterers’ work required in erection of a 
minister’s house at Shore, Cornholme, near Todmorden. Mr, 
Job Earnshaw, architect, Town Hall Buildings, Cornholme. 

Dersy.—May 18.—For erection of a stores and paint shop 


in timber, and mess room and lavatory, &c., in brick, at the | 


Signal Works, for the Midland Railway Co, The Engineer's 
‘Office, Midland Railway, Derby. 

Duruam.—-May 17.—For alterations and improvements at 
East Hedley Hope, Springwell, Lanehead, South Church and 
Etherley infants’ Council schools. Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Dvusrti1n.—May 17.—For the third section of the Bride’s 
Alley Area Artisans’ Dwellings. Deposit 21. The City Archi- 
tect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. 

GarrsHEAD.—June 6.—For erecting four cottages for chil- 
dren at Shotley Bridge, for the Union. Send names by 
May 19 to Mr. G. Graighill, Union Clerk, Poor Law Union 
Offices, Gateshead. 

Guascow.—May 14.—For the several works required in 
connection with the proposed reconstruction of the public con- 
venience at St. Vincent Place. The Office of Public Works, 
City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Giascow.—May 17.—For steelwork, Glasgow Labour and 
‘Telephone Exchange. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Kennedy, clerk of 
works, H.M. Office of Works, Head Post Office (Hanover 
Street entrance), Glasgow. 

Giascow.—May 19.—For the erection of a telephone ex- 
change at Cubic Street, Bridgeton. 
H.M. Office of Works, Head Post Office, Glasgow. 


| tive chapel and schoolroom at Immingham, Grimsby. 
| George H. Allison, architect and surveyor, Regent House, 
| West St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 


# the Courthouse, Wicklow, at a cost not exceeding 2501. 
f County Surveyor, Council Offices, Wicklow. 


| school, 
} Enniskillen. 


f pressor room at the sewage works. 


| ence in Byward Street, E.C., for the Corporation. 


| way in Derby Street, Cheetham. 
| Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


| West Walker Council School. 
| Coffin, Education Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle- 


| on-Tyne. 


The Clerk of Works, 


Harirax.—May 24.—For the various works required in 
connection with erection of business premises on the Wards 
End Estate. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, 


m@. Post Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Harrrietp.—May 21.—For erection of a new class room, 
&e., at the Hartfield Voluntary schools, Mr. H. C. Nightin- 
gale, architect, 2 Judges Terrace, Hast Grinstead. 


Hirst.—May 21.—For the erection of twelve semi-de- 
tached houses in Woodhorn Road, for the Ashington Indus- 
trial Co-operative Society. Mr. Osborne Blyth, architect, 
Ashington. 

Huiyi.—May 18.—For the construction of an ornamental 
shelter at the Cannon Street recreation ground. Mr. A. E. 


| White, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


ImmincHam.—May 17.—For the building of a new Primi- 
My. 


IreLanp.—May 17.—For erection of hay shed and lean-to 


m cattle shed, in corrugated iron, at the farmyard at Portrane 
| Branch Asylum, Donabate, co. Dublin. 
| chief clerk, Grangegorman, Dublin. 


Mr. W. J. Murphy, 


IrELAND.—May 17.—For the erection of forty single 


| cottages for labourers, and fencing forty plots to same, for the 
| Irvinestown Rural District Council. 
| District Council, Board Room, Irvinestown. 


The Clerk of the Rural 


IrrLanp.—May 18.—For the erection of a strong room in 
The 


IreLanp.—May 25.—For the erection of the new Devenish 
Monea. Mr. Thomas Elliott, 37 Darling Street, 


Kineston-upon-THAamMEs.—May 18.—For an air com- 
The Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Municipal Offices, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


Kirxsy Lonspare.—May 20.—For the various, works 


| required in erection of the proposed church room, Casterton. 
| Mr. Thomas M. Banks, architect and surveyor, 14 Finkle 
| Street, Kendal. 


Lenps.—May 19.—For the whole or any portion of the 


Mr. 


Liverpoon.—May 25.—For erection and completion of a 


| hospital at Alder Hey, West Derby, for the Guardians. 


Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Harris P. Cleaver, Union clerk, Broug- 


: ham.Terrace, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—May 24.—For the reconstruction of the conveni- 
Deposit 
Ale 2s. 


Lonpon.—May 


The Office of the Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 


31.—For the construction of about 


| 1,564 feet of 3 feet 6 inches brick and concrete culvert in 


Hither Green Lane and Verdant Lane, Lewisham... Payment 
5s. Surveyor’s Department, the Town Hall, Catford. 
Lymrnex.—May 25.—For erection of four cottages at the 


| Workhouse, Lyminge, for the Guardians of Elham Union. 


Mr. R. Lonergan, clerk, 29 Bouverie Square, Folkestone. 
Myrnotmroyp.—May 20.—For the various works com- 


| prised in erection of stable and coach house, &c., at Mytholm- 
| royd, Yorks. ; 
| George Street, Halifax. 


Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan, architects, 


Mancuuster.—May 17.—For the construction of a sub- 
Deposit £1 1s. The City 


MancHestTer.—June 6.—For supplying and fixing tiled 


f dados at the Brookdale Park Municipal school, Newton Heath, 
| and the Moseley Road Municipal school, Fallowfield. De- 
m posit 1. Is. 


Manchester Education Committee, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 
NuwarK.—May 23.—For erection of five almshouses, off 


| Hospital Lane. Messrs. Sheppard & Lockton, architects, Bar- 
| gate, Newark. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—For alterations and additions to 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. A. C. 


PrerwortH.— May 18.—For erection of a new post office for 


! the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
| Send 11. 1s. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate. 


Porrcnester.—May 21.—For erection of two semi-de- 
tached small holdings dwelling-houses at Portchester, Hants. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Uastle, Winchester. 
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Pupsry.—For the whole or part of the works required in 
Messrs. Jowett Kendall - 


town hall alterations and extensions. 
& Sons, architects, South Parade, Pudsey. 


Rapstocx.—May 20.—For erection (stone and slate) of a 
house, shop, cottage, and stabling, at Wells Road, Radstock 


(Somerset). Send names by May 20 to Mr. Geo. H. Gibson, 
building surveyor, Victoria Buildings, Radstock. 


Scortanp.—May 16.—For the repair of the boundary wall 


at the St. Andrews Links. Mr. Wm. Watson, burgh surveyor, 


St. Andrews. 
Scottanp.—May 16.—For brickwork, 


joiner, plaster, 


slater, plumber, and gas-fitting for three cottages to be built 


at Bowhill, Cardenden. Mr. David Burt, Station Road, 
Cardenden. 

Scorrtanp.—May 17.—For erection of a spire on the U.F. 
English Church, Stornoway. Mr, Alexr. Macdonald, archi- 
tect, Municipal Buildings, Stornoway. 

Scortanp.—-May 18.—For mason, carpenter, slater, plas- 
terer, plumber, painter, and glazier works of restoration of 
hall and rooms, United Free High Church, Forres. Mr. 
Robert J. Macbeth, architect, Inverness. 

ScorLtanp.— May 18.—For the mason, carpenter, and slater 
work on the Gordon Richmond Estates :— (1) New dwelling- 
house at Easter Auchairn, Cairnie; (2) new dwelling- 
house at Horntowie, Cairnie ; (3) new dwelling-house at Moss- 
town, Kinnoir; (4) new dwelling-house at Corncatterach, 
Gartly ; (5) new dwelling-house at Balhenny, Rhynie ; (6) re- 
construction of cottage at Mains of Lesmoir, Rhynie; (7) 
repairs on dwelling-house and stable at Faich Hill, Gartly ; 
(8) reconstruction of shepherd’s cottage and repairs on offices, 
&c., at Smithston, Rhynie ; (9) repairs on house, offices, and 
sheep sheds, &c., at Boganclogh and Old Forest, Rhynie ; 
(10) repairs on dwelling-house and offices at Blackmiddens, 
Rhynie ; (11) repairs on Grieve’s house, Cocklarachy, Drum- 
blade ; (12) repairs on house at Millhill Croft, Gartly (mason 
and carpenter work only) ; (13) repairs on cottage at Hillhead, 
Newtongarry, Drumblade (carpenter work only) ; (14) attic 
windows for blacksmith’s house, Newtongarry, Drumblade 
(carpenter and slater work only), and for the plaster work of 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8, The Estates Office, Huntly. 

SHREW sBURY.— May 19.—For building a new engine house 
at Coton Hill. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. B. & W. Scott- 
Deakin, architects, Shrewsbury. 

StanHope.—May 18.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
near Stanhope, Durham. Mr. W. M. Egglestone, Stanhope. 

SwanscomBe.— May 18.—For erection of a new mortuary in 
the Burial Ground, Swanscombe, Kent. Mr. Frank M. Kirby, 
architect, Laureston, Greenhithe. 

THoRNBURY.—May 19.—For the various works (painter’s 
excepted) required in erection of a store in Woodhall Avenue, 
Thornbury, Yorks. Mr. William Rycroft, architect, Bank 
Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

Wappon (Croypon).— May 25.—For the builders’ work 
necessary in erection of two isolation pavilions and additions 
to borough hospital administrative block, &c., for the Croydon 
Town Council. Deposit 1l/.1s. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Croydon. 

Watres.—May 16.—For erection of fifteen or more houses 
at Gilfach, near Bargoed, for the Gwerthonor Building Club. 
Mr. W. A. Griffiths, architect, Pontllanfraith, Mon. 

Wates.—May 16.—For alterations, additions, and drain- 
age works at Tredwgan Farm, Barry. Messrs. Arthur LI. 
Thomas & Gomer 8. Morgan, architects and surveyors, 
Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—May 18.—For erection and completion of a new 
bungalow cottage, Gwhert Road, Cardigan. Mr. J. Teifion J. 
Williams, architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 

Wates.—May 18.—For the following works for the Gla- 
morgan County Council, viz.:—(1) Alterations to school 
house at Bedlinog Council school ; (2) new infants’ school at 
Gabalfa, near Cardiff; (3) new mixed department of the 
Banwen Council school, near Brynamman. The County 
Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watres.—May 18.—For erecting a villa residence at Pen- 
gam, Rhymney Valley. Send names by May 18, to Mr. 
J. Llewellyn Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Wates.—May 19.—For the rebuilding of Glantaff factory 
and the erection of two cottages in Plymouth Street, Merthyr. 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—May 21.—For erection of Sunday-school premises 
at the Congregational church, Abergavenny. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., architects, 41 High 
Street, Newport. 

WatEs.—May 21.—For erection of a new church at Aber- 
canaid. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Watzes.—May 21.—For stripping and reslating, &c., 
roofs at 62 Charles Street, Cardiff, for the Guardians. Mr. 
Arthur J. Harris, clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—May 21.—For taking down two old cottages and 
erecting three cottages at Dowlais, for the Foresters’ Society. 
Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Watrs.—May 26.—For the erection of a Council school 
for mixed and infants, at Ty’r Graig, Aberbeeg, Abertillery. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Speir & Bevan, Borough Chambers, 
Wharton Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—May 28,—For erection of twenty-four houses at 
Argoed, Mon., for the Argoed Workmen’s Building Club. Mr. 
A. F. Webb, architect and surveyor, Blackwood and Tredegar. 

Wates.—May 28.—For work of alterations to windows and 
floors of Treharris boys’ and infants’ schools, Merthyr Tydfil. 
The Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watton.—May 27.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the following work :—Walton new 
Council school (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and 
painter). Deposit 11. with the Treasurer. The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Warwick.—June 7.—For alteration of the premises 
acquired at the Aston Lower Grounds to fit the same for the 
requirements of the Territorial units. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. 
James & Lister Lea & Sons, architects, 19 Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Ward-upon-DEaRne.—May 20.—The West Riding edu- 
cation committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work, viz.:—-Wath-upon-Dearne, Park Road 
Council school—new infants’ department—builder, joiner, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. Deposit 1l. The Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

WILLINGTon.—May 20,—For building an additional class- 
room and carrying out improvements in the main buildings of 
the Willington C.E. school, Durham. The Corresponding 
Manager, Willington C.E. School, co. Durham. 

Winpsor.—May 14.—For the execution of sundry altera- 
tions and repairs to two houses at Englefield Green, for con- 
verting the same into children’s homes, for the Guardians of 
Windsor Union. Messrs. Edgington & Spink, architects, 
52 High Street, Windsor. 

Waittey Bay (NorrHUMBERLAND).—May 17.—For pro- 
vision and erection of a shelter seat in an open space on the 
Promenade, Whitley Bay. Mr. A. J. Rousell, A.M.1.C.E., 
surveyor, Council Offices, Whitley Bay. 


Tue City Corporation of London has decided to spend 
20,0007. on public slaughter-houses at Islington Cattle 
Market, to meet present requirements and the increased 
demands which will be made in the near future, as private 
slaughter-houses in the northern districts of the Metropolis 
have been abolished. 

A DEMAND has béen presented to the master builders of 
Swansea for an advance of a half-penny per hour in the 
wages of builders’ labourers, who number about 200. The 
Union official has received a letter from the Master 
Builders’ secretary as follows:—‘‘ Your letter has been 
duly laid before my committee, and I haye been instructed 
to reply stating that there has been no labourers’ society 
recognised for many years by this Association, and there 
is no code of working rules in existence. At the same time, 
I may say that it is the intention of each builder to deal 
with the labourers working for them indiyidually.’’ The 
Union will now call a further meeting of the men and send 
each builder an application for the advance. 

Mr. A. A. Hupson, barrister-at-law, the arbiter 
appointed by the Board of Trade to consider the claims: 
made by the joiners of Glasgow for a forty-four-hour week 
and an advance of 1d. per hour in wages, has now issued his: 
award. This is to the effect that the by-laws shall remain 
unaltered for another year. The men put forward a 
demand for an eight hours working day for the first five 
days of the week and four hours on Saturday, making a 
week of forty-four hours, as compared with the present week 
of fifty hours. They also asked for an advance of wages 
from 9d. to 10d. per hour. The employers, on the other 
hand, asked for a working week of fifty-one hours, and they 
declined to grant any advance of wages. They wished the 
men to work one hour longer on Saturday than they do at 
present, so that they might stop at the same time as their 
other tradesmen. 
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STPPLEVMENT 


THN DRS. 


BRENTFORD. 
For the erection of cottages in Clifden Road, adjoining the 


Public Baths. Mr. 

veyor, Brentford. 
Eydmann 
Whitman 
Soole & Son . 
Fuller 
Theaker 
Dickens 
PASTERFIELD 

(accepted) 


&  ENGLisH, 


8550". 0* 0 

AAT ODEO 

Foe One) 

(GMb dt idle 1S 

2 letee Onna) 

: ‘ : 397 0 0 
Streatham 

G5om Cea”) 


J. W. CroxrorD, engineer and sur- 


CHIPPING BARNET. 


For erection and completion of a manual instruction and 


cookery centre at Byng Road. 
county surveyor. 

Dudley 

Stewart 

Parren & Son 

Clark & Sons 

Henson & Son. 

Pavt, Waltham Abbey (accepted) 


Mr. Ursan A. Smita, 


£1,273 17 2 
1,203 17 7 
1,188 10 0 
1,183 6 0 
1,166 9 0 
1,097 0 0 


CHISLEHURST. 


For cemetery and depdét buildings 
Council. 

Grave & Marsh . F 

Mussellwhite & Sapp 

Skinner ; 

Ellingham & Sons 

Blay 

Line 

Parker & Son 

Perry Bros. : 

Pasterfield & English 

Rider & Son 

Owen . 

Knight 

Bulley 

Lowe . 

McLaughlen & Harvey 

Friday “& Ling 

Falkner & Son 

Wallis, Ltd. 

Cook & Son 

Ramsbottom & Co. 

Moss 

IWorrig, «|. . 

Appleby & Sons ‘ 

Howarp, Orpington (accepted) 


for the Urban District 


£6,112 
6,110 
6,045 
6,012 
5,991 
5,982 
5,937 
5,867 
5,798 
5,696 
5,683 
5,680 
5,675 
5,659 
5,657 © 
5,552 
5,525 
5,510 
5,448 
5,364 
5,280 
5,250 
5,086 
4,995 


On 
bo 


me 
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GILLINGHAM. 
For the work of extending the Gillingham Technical Institute, 


Green Street. 
surveyor, Gillingham, Kent. 
Gates & Son 
Seagers 
Phillips 
SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) 


HANLEY. 
For erection of biscuit placing houses, 


Mr. J. L. Reprern, A.R.I.B.A., borough 


£2,945 0 0 
2897 9 0 
2.850 0 0 
2,784 0 0 


dipping houses, 


warehouses, &c., one storey building, north light roofs. 


Messrs. E. L. Mappocxk & Sons, architects, Hanley. 


Wardle : 
Newton & J eon 
Ball & Robinson 
Coke 

Bell . 

Chatfield 

Grant . : 
Grant & Son ; 
Colley & Lindop 
Broadhurst 

Cornes & Son 
Walters, jun. 

Ball 

Thomas : 
Heat, Stoke-on- Trent (accepted) 


"£4,077 0 0 
3,749 4 5 
3,690 0 0 
3,600 0 0 
3,550 10 0 
3,550 0 0 
3,550 0 0 
3,493 0 0 
3,493 0 0 
3,489 0 0 
3,475 0 0 
3,460 0 O 
3,450 0 0 
3,425 0 0 
3,187 0 0 


HERNE BAY. 
For erection of pier pavilion (Contract D). 
Watpram and Messrs. 


Mr. 


I] 


joint architects, 12 Buckingham Street, W.C. 
Main Estimate O. 


Main Estimate A. 


Thorn & Son £6,279 
F, & H.’ F, Haggs 5,988 
J.°& M. Patrick 5,904 
Jones & Andrews 5,800 
Grover & Son. ; 5,783 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 5,562 
Kirk & Randall 5,524 
Lovatt 5,164 
Minter 5,144 
Denne & Sor ; 4,949 
Pattinson, Lrp. (accepted)* 4,856 
Archer & Sons 4,750 
Seager 4,700 
“HINCKLEY. 


Reduced 


Prroy J. 
Moscrop Youne & GLANFIELD, 


£4,479 
£42.03 
4,364 
4287 


For erection of a house and stabling for Dr. A. J. Stanley. 
Messrs Hzaton & Watker, architects, Hinckley. 


Moss & Son . 
Rowley . 

Mason . : 
Hall. & Son . 
Clarke . : E 
Clark & Garrett . 
Bentley & Co. 
Chaplin . 3 
Goodman & Sons . 
Flavell . 

Greaves 

Frove . 

Jeffcote 

Cole & Sons. : 
Lirtter & Son, Hinckley (accepted) . 


LONDON. 


£1,735 
1,530 
1,518 
1,498 
1,493 
1,490 
1,487 
1,486 
1,467 
1,452 
1,450 
1,450 
1,441 
1,438 
1,430 


COONnNWDOSO 


— 
ONDOHAGCOCOSO 


CECE (ONG Ce Con) Cy aco a 


For providing and fixing a low-pressure hot-water heating 


apparatus, 
fixing of two, at York Road L. 
ey Sons & Co. 
J.&F. May . 
Davis 9’: 
Comyn Ching & Co, ; 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 
Knight & Sons 
Grundy . 
Pemberton, Arber & Carey . 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Great James Street, Bed- 
ford Row (recommended) . : J 
Architect’s estimate 


CC. 


£974 
938 
860 
845 
827 
820 
798 
792 


755 
795 


= 
oo Sexe yeontere Ka =) 


including the supply of one boiler and the 
school, Islington. 


0 


(aie) wileleawey=)elS} 


For providing and fixing low-pressure hot-water heating 


apparatus at L.C.C. 
Bromley. 

Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 

Stevens & Sons 

Palowkar & Sons 

Christie 

Yetton & Co. ; 

G. & E. Bradley . 

Tilley Bros., Kingsland 
mended) 

Architect’s estimate 


school, 


Road  (recom- 


£935 
895 
813 
798 
742 
710 


708 
735 


(ea = Kon i en) 


5 
0 


Atley Road, Bow and 


For providing and fixing low-pressure hot-water heating 


apparatus at: Fairclough Street L.C.C 
George-in-the-East. 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. . 
Philips & Son 
Yetton & Co. : 
Cannon & Hefford 
G. & -E. Bradley, 
mended)  . 
Architect's estimate 


For providing and fixing a 


Lever Street (recom- 


ton. 
Comyn Ching & Co. 
Turner '& Co. . 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 
Davis 
ie eee os J. Pearson 
Yetton & Co. . 
Cash. & Co.,. Caxton Houst! Westminster 
Ph eeinorded) 
Architect’s estimate . 


£671 
669 
667 
666 


635 
690 


£1,332 
1,088 
1,037 


1,015° 


1,009 
960 


954 
999 


school, 
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1 low-pressure MS aa heatin 
apparatus ate li. G. se ‘Hol: Amberley Road, Padding 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 


For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive 

‘of the supply of rails and special trackwork, in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction, on the underground con- 
duit system of electric traction, of the existing horse 
tramways from Tooley Street to Evelyn Street, Dept- 
ford, and the construction, on the same system of trac- 
tion, of the authorised tramways from Evelyn Street to 
Nelson Street, Greenwich. The tenders also contain 
provision for certain paving works outside the tramway 
tracks in connection with the widenings along the route 
of the tramways. 


Tramway Works. Paving Works. 
Kirk & Randall £98,857 0 0+ £35,063 0 
Mowlem & Co. 95,839 14 3 36,072 5 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 95,626 14 1 33,386 17 
Coles 3 é 94,587 7 9 29,008 12 
Chief engineer’s estimate 98,665 6 10 34,035 13 


For the erection of sixty-six cottages on the fourth part of 
Tower Gardens section, and on adjoining plot of land 
in Benington Road, of the White Hart Lane estate, Tot- 
tenham. The proposed cottages comprise fifty-two of four 


rooms, and fourteen of three rooms, each cottage in addi- 


tion containing a scullery and the usual offices. 


Wallis & Sons . £15,964 0 0 
Coxhead 15,427 10° 0 
Monk 12,500 0 0O 


Nicholls & Son . : : is : 
Rowley Bros., Tottenham (recommended) 
Architect's estimate . 


12,224 0 0 
11,668 0 0 
13,330 0 0 


For the supply and erection of posts and rail boundary fenc- 
ing at Norwood Park, for the London County Council. 


Hadley & Sons ; 5 ‘ £265 0 
Longley & Sons. ; ; : : 245 1 
J. & 8S. Agate Ns ok pr ; : 3 5 219 
Clift & Son . ; ; : ; ; : 200 0 
Stenning & Son’ . : : ; : : 196 5 
Gardam & Sons , ; : : : ‘ 196 0 
Bowen . 2 : A : : 5 j 195 0 
Rowland Bros, : . : é ; 194 15 
Horton & Son ; ; : : ; ho) i 6) 
White, Basingstoke (recommended) ~ . 3 163 10 
Estimate 4 F : ; 180 0 


For the provision of conveniences for men and women at 
Tooting Common. 


Marble Concrete Granite Concrete 


Flooring. Flooring. 

Johnson & Co. . £605 0 0 £584 0 0 
Rice & Sons . , Ba og \ 597 0 Q 584 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyér A fee © OOr . Oa 569 0 0 
Bickerton } ; : : 585 12 6 559 12 6 
Lowe & Co. . ; ‘ : 525 0 0 510 0 0 
Rowley Bros. . : j , 525 0 0 510 0 0 
Barker & Co. . . : : 500 0 0 475 0 0 
Fletcher . : : : me 475° OO 461 0 0 
Line, 81 Peckham Rye (re- 

commended) . : - : 472 0 0 452 0 0 


For painting the interior and exterior of the Portobello Road 
school, Kensington. 


Clifton . : ee ie 4 : ; ‘ « £706 0) 0 
Lapthorne & Co. . é : : : 655 0 0 
Roberts & Co, Z ; i 2 s : 640 0 0 
AV& Ke Poldeneae : é : : ; 599 0 0 
Johnson : . : ; : : : 550 0 0 
Butcher . , : ; 3 : : , 525 00 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : ; , 481 0 0 
Bristow & Eatwell ; : eT: ; 479 0 0 
Brown & Sons é : : : : é 473 0 0 
Crook & Son. P ‘ ; : : 468 0 0 
Jounson & Co., Wandsworth Common (ac- 

cepted) : : = : : ; : 466 0 0 
Architect’s estimate A é : : : 540 0 0 


For the execution of certain works at the Redcross Street 
fire-station, for the TAGic, 
F. & F. J. Wood 


£1,2 
Lawrance & Sons 1 068 : : 
Leslie & Co. 929 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer . 898 0 0 
Munday & Sons . , ; c : : 886 0 0 
Downs, Walworth, S.E, (recommended) . 878 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . x 2 y 1,080 0 0 


BRORO 
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SHREWSBURY. — 
For erecting stables and depét, Roushill. Mr. A. E. Wu- 
LIAMS, architect and surveyor, Shrewsbury. 


G. & W. Edwards £4,792 0 0 
Roberts : 4,742 0 0 
Pritchard A 7ia20- 0 
Bowdler & Co. 4,650 0 O 
Barnsley & Sons 4,624 0 0 
Price . ; , 4,580.0 0 
Bowers & Co. 4,470 0 0 
Pearce 4,398 0 0 
Pace 4,379 0 0 
Bickerton . , ; 4,355 0 0 
Treasure & Son, Ltd. . 4,304 0 0 
Smith & Co. 4 5 ‘ é 4,247 0 0 
Morris & Sons, Shrewsbury (accepted) 4,180 0 0 
Turford & Southward . : ; 4,115 0 0 
Dallow & Sons 4,080 0 0 
WALES. 
7 For additional wards at the infirmary, Merthyr. Mr. T. 
Roperick, architect, Aberdare. 

Hancock 215720 19 ad 
Davies & Son 1,545 0 0 
« James. ‘ A 1,498 0 0 
Williams & Sons. 1,466 5 0 
Colborne f ; ; 1,389 10 0 
Suuuivan, Merthyr (accepted) 1,512 12° 0 


WANSTEAD. 
For erection of a foreman’s cottage at the Wanstead sewage 


.farm, Empress Avenue, Manor Park. Mr. C. H. 

BRESSEY, surveyor. 
Bland E : : : : £472 0 0 
Robins . Ss Poh: : : : : 469 0 0 
Hutchins ; ? : : i : 5 460 0 0 
Webb. : : ; : : : : 455 0 0 
Newell & Lusty . : ; ; "s : 450 0 0 
G. & J. Fox ©. : 3 : ; : ‘ 425 0 0 
F. & G. Foster ; : : : ; : 417 0 0 
Webster & Sons. : : : ; 413 0 0 
J. & J. Dean . s : rs : : : 395 0 0 
Woollaston & Co. . : : é 3 : 349 0 0 
Joliffe é : 348 10 0 
Perton & Co. . : 540 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate 330 0 0 


WEDNESBURY. 


For the erection of public sanitary conveniences (exclusive of 
sanitary fittings) near the Market Place. Mr. 
EK, Martin Scort, borough engineer and surveyor. 


H. & F. Hallett : : £807 0 0 
Teece . : ; : ; : 3 ‘ 655 0 0 
Summerhill & J. & G. Jellyman . ; : 640 0 0 
Gough & Son... 4 s ; ; ; 610 0 0 
SmirH, Wednesbury (accepted) . 2 E 598 0 0 


YEOVIL. 

For extensions to factory at Yeovil, for Messrs. Ewens, John- 
son & Co. Messrs. Joun Perrer & P. F. Warren, 
A.R.I.B.A., architects, Yeovil and Southampton. 


Chapman & Pittard . £2,445 0 0 
J. W. & H. Childs : 2,337 0 0 
Stockham : 2,149 0 0 
Bird & Pippard . 2,125 0 0 
Bryer ; 5 d : : : 2,000 0 0 
Prirrarp & Son, Langport (accepted) . 1,839 0 0 


WE understand that Messrs. Wallis Bros., Ltd., of Maid- 
stone, have been successful in obtaining the contract for new 
buildings in connection with the-Royal Academy of Music in 
Marylebone Road, London. The approximate price is 
50,0001. 

Mr, J. WALKER, assistant to Mr. Dick Peddie, architect, 
Edinburgh, has been appointed architect to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in connection with the application of the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Bill in Scotland. 

Mr. J. R. Tuomson, architect, of 5 High Street, Rothe- 
say, formerly sub-factor of the Bute Estate, and designer of 
many prominent public buildings in the district, who died 
on March 6 last, aged sixty-eight, left personal estate valued 
at 4,4911., of which’3,3011. is Scottish estate, in addition to 
which he left real estate of the estimated capital value of 
about 10,0001. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE STANDARDISATION OF PAINTS. 


Tue ‘“ Paints Standards’’ Sub-Committee of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects has made an interim report to 
the Science Standing Committee. 

The terms of the reference included directions to make 
an initial search in current literature with a view to ascer- 


taining what has already been done in the matter of 
standardisation. This investigation has involved the pre- 


paration of extracts from a large number of volumes, and 
the matter collected, though containing facts of great value, 
proves to be mostly of too technical a character to be trans- 
lated directly into simple practical terms suitable for use by 
the profession, and it would appear that but small effort has 
been made, at least in this country, to deal with the question 
of standardisation at all, though practical men with whom 


the Sub-Committee came into contact confirmed the opinion | 


that some standards are desirable. It will further be evi- 
dent that in the absence of any standards any precise specifi- 
cation is impossible. The Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects has been interrogated as to the attitude of 
the profession towards this question in the United States, 
but, as yet, no reply has been received. The investigation so 
far undertaken has, however, impressed the Sub-Committee 
with the following facts:—(1) That adulteration in paint 
materials is very common, although it can be shown, gener- 
ally speaking, that the best materials are the most economical 
when renewal is considered; (2) that legal deanitions are 
very difficult of formation, and are often based too much 
upon mere chemical composition without regard to. other pro- 
perties ; (3) that the physical condition, particularly that 
of the size of the particles of solid ingredients, is of very 
great importance, and that could this be standardised it 
would form one valuable basis for specification. The 
durability of paint, given a suitable vehicle, appears to 
depend, as in the case of concretes, to a very large degree 
upon the use of scientifically graded aggregates. The absence 
of any standard of fineness of grinding, moreover, renders it 
impossible to mix paints to definite tints by using given 
weights of constituents, which is a great hindrance to the 
practical man. A short monograph, suitable for the lay 
reader, embodying a description of the chief characteristics 
of paint materials, is in course of preparation by the Com- 
mittee, and it is hoped to present it shortly. 


THE MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION. 


Ar the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., there was 
opened on Saturday of last week the second Municipal and 
Health Exhibition. Though the stands are not as numerous 
as on the last occasion the range of the exhibits is wide. 

The first stand is that occupied by the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Co., who show samples of their material in various 
_ stages, and.as finally sold for different purposes. The firm 
have also constructed a section of the Exhibition roadway 
laid in situ. 

Henry Balfour & Oo., Ltd., Fife, are represented by a 
Barker & Hunter’s patent reversible concrete mixer and tar 
macadam machine, capable of producing from 35 to 40 
thoroughly mixed batches of concrete or tar macadam per 
hour. The Clee Hill Granite Co., Ltd., show setts, macadam, 
rough stone for breaking, and chippings, all of which have 
been supplied to many of the principal local authorities of 
England and Wales. 

The British Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Ltd., Caxton 
House, 8.W., demonstrate the impermeability of cement 
mortar treated with Ceresit by subjecting a thin slab to the 
pressure of a column of water 8 feet high. The slab, however, 
remains quite dry. This is only confirming the report given 
last year by the Royal Testing Office of Berlin as to its water- 
proofing qualities and its resistance to tensile and compressive 
strains, Ceresit is, we believe, unique in being sold as a 
paste. On the job it is mixed with the usual diluting water 
in the proportion of 1—10 or 1—12 and then poured on to the 
dry cement or concrete, which it. is: claimed renders it 
waterproof however poor the ingredients may be. It is found 
that 1 square yard of mortar } inch thick requires 1 lb: of 
Ceresit, and 1 square yard of mortar 1 inch thick requires 
14 lb. of the paste. With a medium pressure of water it is 
sufficient for the wall plastering to he 1 inch or 14 inch thick. 
Ceresit is applicable both to the interior and exterior of 
buildings, and'is recommended for use in a variety of situa- 
tions. It is important. to remember that the material pene- 
trates. throughout the plaster coating and renders the entire 
thickness waterproof. ' ee 

Messrs Cookson & ‘Co., Ltd, show* samples. of theit 
‘Crescent’? brand white lead and other of their products. 


’ 


case of special construction. 


The British Cork Asphalte, Ltd., have laid two specimens of 
‘‘ cork adamant ”’ jointless flooring, as well as samples of their 
other materials, including Corkite, Corketa, and Cormastik. 
Messrs. Babcock d: Wilcox, Ltd., have in operation a water- 
softening plant of 500 gallons per hour capacity, as well as 
models of a chain grate stoker and a boiler fitted with super- 
heater. Moffats, Ltd., lighting engineers, show the Lucas 
inverted lamp, the improved Lucas light for thoroughfares, 
and a Lucas light adaptation, The Acme Flooring & © 
Paving Co. (1904), Ltd., is among the firms who have laid a 
section of the Exhibition roadway in the hall; their Acme 
sectional woodpaving has been adopted in the past by many 
London and provincial authorities. The Cubitt Concrete 
Construction Co. display a large moulded column of reinforced 
concrete executed in Medusa white Portland cement and. 
treated with Medusa waterproof compound. This is one of 
a contract now being executed at Government House, Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia. This white cement complies with all the 
requirements of the British Standard Specification. On the 
same stand are examples of reinforced Siegwart pipes and 
poles, and a specimen partition wall of concrete plastered with 
finishing coat of white Portland cement and reinforced with 
‘« Hy-rib’’ metal. 

One of the novelties and one of the features of the Exhibi- 
tion has undoubtedly been at Stands Nos. 21 and 24, where the 
Metal Jointing Co., Ltd., 71 Strand, W.C., have been giving 
constant demonstrations of their system for jointing metals. 
The efficiency of their ‘‘ Amalgaline”’ is a never-failing source 
of astonishment and delight to all who see it’ for the first time. 
‘“ Amalgaline’’ is a thin metallic flux 5}, inch thick, treated 
with a composition so as to prevent the formation of oxides. 
If a joint is required ina lead pipe the process is as follows :— 
A patent tool cuts the ends to a dead true in the form of a 
spigot and socket ; a piece of the ribbon is inserted between the 
surfaces ; heat is applied by a blow-pipe or blow-lamp and the 
ribbon quickly melts and the metals amalgamate. The result- 
ing joint is as strong as it is neat and will resist any twisting 
or bending strain or test under hydraulic pressure. The 
whole operation is of the utmost simplicity and is completed 
in an incredibly short time. As proof of the perfect amal- 
gamation we might mention that when the pipe was sawn 
open it was impossible to detect the joint in the thickness of 
the metal. The Metropolitan Water Board after a searching 
test accepted this method of jointing as satisfactory. The 
firm’s interesting exhibit is divided into three sections— 
(1) sanitary and. water, (2) electrical, (3) marine. and 
chemical.. It is evident that ‘‘ Amalgaline”’ is possessed of a 
great future. 

Messrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons; 8 Endell Street, W.C., call 
stands Nos. 22 and 23 ‘‘ Ye Olde Varnish House,’’ and have 
been at considerable pains to display their varnishes. and 
enamels. The doors and panels are resplendent with British- 
made Endelline, while British-made Endelflat gives, a: dig- 
nified decoration for walls, ceilings, lincrusta, &c. There 
are also samples of their cheaper enamel, Lacreite, as applied 
on Clark & Co.’¢ Xelite Plaster. The interior of the stand 
affords a notable object lesson to the many house owners and 
house decorators who are now carrying out or about to carry 
out their spring cleaning and painting. Messrs. T, Parsons & 
Sons have behind them all the prestige accruing from a 
century’s experience in varnish making. 

- Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., have a severely practical 
exhibit. It comprises London-made stoneware pipes (Dorset 
clay), Midland stoneware pipes, the “ Borough ”’ street gully, 
&e. Conspicuous on the stand is the length of stoneware pipe 
demonstrating their well-known patent ‘“‘ Grouted Composite a 
joint for the construction of watertight sewers in waterlogged 
ground. Palmer’s travelling cradles are shown together with 
one of the firm’s suspended steel cages and their patent ladder 
scaffold. The company enjoy a unique reputation for this 
special class of work. An interesting feature of the stand 
is the finishing operations being carried out on their patent 
wire scaffold lashings, which are made in 15-foot lengths. The 
St. Pancras Ironwork’ Co., Ltd., show a steel single’ folding 
door, a ‘‘ check ’’ door, a straight staircase, and a spiral stair- 
; Messrs. C. Jennings & Co., 
Bristol, have a variety of woodwork. Teatherstone’s Awto- 
matic Adaptor and Fire Valve Co: show how simple and effec- 
tive a combination tap and adaptor is for household purposes. 
It can be substituted for any tap and comes into automatic 
operation immediately the hose is extended. 


Tur Chester education committee-on Tuesday approved 
the plans for the new city and county-school, where-accom-_. 
modation will-be provided for 120 boys and.150 girls. | The 2 
site-of: the new building is injHandbridge, and the estimated” 
cost is about 11,0001. 
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COTTAGE AT HEXHAM-ON-TYNE.—Myr. Epwarp Crarney, Architect. 


COTTAGE ON THE WHETSTONE HOUSE 
ESTATE, HEXHAM. 


Tus cottage, which forms the first of aseries to be 
erected on the above estate, is situated on sharply sloping 
ground. Advantage has been taken of the sloping ground to 
plan a large garden or general store-room under the living- 
room, with an entrance and window, on the lowest side of the 
house. The external walls are 11 inches thick, built with a 
hollow space, and of common local bricks. The exterior is 


rough-casted with two coats of Portland cement dashed with 
white Derbyshire spar. The base of the walls up to the 
ground floor level is built of local rubble. The chimney 
stacks are faced with ‘‘ Lumley’’ red pressed facing bricks. 
The floor of the loggia, the steps, and the landing at the 
entrance are paved with bricks on edge set in cement. All 
the internal joinery has been kept quite square, and the 
interior, generally, is finished quite simply. Green’s special 


_ French tiles were used on the roof, and Couzen’s hinges to 


the opening sashes of the casement windows. The accom- 
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COTTAGE AT HEXHAM-ON-TYNE.—Mr. Epwarp Crarney, Architect, 


modation, beside the garden or store-room on the sub-ground 
floor, includes a large living-room opening on the loggia, a 
parlour, small lobby and hall, kitchen, scullery, and offices 
on the ground floor, with four bedrooms, bathroom, linen- 
room, &c., on the upper floor. The builder was James I. 
Murray, of Hexham. ‘The facing bricks were supplied by the 
Lumley Brick Company ; the grates, mantels, door furniture, 
and bells by Emley & Sons, of Newcastle; and the electric 
wiring, &c., was carried out by the Hexham Electric Supply 
Company. The cottage was designed by, and erected under 
Ee supervision of Edward Cratney, architect, Wallsend-on- 
yne. 


COMPETITION. 
Lreps.—The Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
announce that inthe competition for designs and plans for 


_ their new business premises and offices to be erected in Albion 


Street, the authors of the premiated designs by the assessor, 
Mr. F. E. L. Harris, A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, are as 
follows :—First prize (100/.), Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 
Bolton; second prize (50/.), Messrs. Latrobe & Weston, 
Bristol; third prize (25l.), Messrs. Thomas Newby & Son, 


/ Manchester. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT a recent ordinary meeting of this Society, Mr. J. C. 
Inglis, President, in the chair, the paper read was ‘‘ The 
Use of Reinforced Concrete on the Wabash Railway, U.S.A.,”’ 
by E. R. Matthews, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., and A, O. Cunning- 
ham, M.Am.Soc.C.E. 

This paper described the methods of design and construc- 
tion employed in the use of reinforced concrete for various 
structures on the Wabash Railroad. Railway engineers were 
among the first in the United States to recognise the advan- 
tages of using reinforced concrete in engineering construction, 
and this material has now been used extensively on the rail- 
ways there, more particularly in the building of. bridges, 
culverts, subways, and retaining walls. 

The Wabash Railroad Company was one of the pioneers 
in such construction, having commenced its use as early as 
1902. This railway is one of the leading lines in the Middle 
West, and has a total length of 2,500 miles. Its headquarters 
are at St. Louis, and it extends to the cities of Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo, and Buffalo on the east of the Mississippi 
River, and to Kansas City, Des Moines, and Omaha on the 
west. 

In the paper examples of bridges, culverts, and pipes in 
reinforced concrete were described. In designing the struc- 
tures referred to the live load was assumed to be equivalent 
to two coupled ‘‘ consolidation ’’ engines and tenders, followed 
by a uniform train-load, placed so as to give the greatest 
stress in the structure. 
equal to the square of the maximum live-load stress divided 
by the sum of the dead- and live-load stresses, were allowed 
for, and the working stresses were obtained by combining the 
maximum dead-load, live-load, and impact stresses. The 
unit stresses allowed were :— 


Pounds per 
square inch. 


Steel, tension on net section of rod 18,000 
Steel, bond on deformed bars. : ; 100 
Concrete, compression in cross bending . 800 
Concrete, direct compression ; ; ‘ 600 
Concrete, shear (diagonal tension) in plain 

concrete ; ; , . : ; 30 
Concrete, shear (diagonal tension) when web 

is properly reinforced , - ; : 100 


the steel bars being specified to have an elastic limit of 
55,000 to 65,000 lbs. (24.5 to 29 tons) per square inch, and the 
concrete to consist. of one part of Portland cement, two of 
sand, and four of stone or gravel. In proportioning the 
concrete and steel the formulas devised by Professor Talbot, 
of the University of Illinois, were employed. Most of the 
reinforcement used consisted of corrugated bars in the form 
invented by Mr. A. L. Johnson. These bars are square in 
section, with corrugations on all four sides, the sides of the 
ribs being practically at right angles to the axis of the bar. 
The bars are rolled from high-carbon steel, with a breaking 
stress of about 105,000 lbs. (47 tons) per square inch, and an 
elastic limit of 66,600 lbs. (30 tons) per square inch. 

The concrete was what might be termed a wet mixture, it 
being the usual practice in the United States in reinforced 
concrete work to put in the concrete in this manner. The 
advantages of so doing are, first, that a more dense and 
homogeneous concrete is obtained, and, secondly, that the rein- 
forcement becomes better imbedded, every portion of it being 
well covered by the cement; rusting of the, metal is thus 
prevented. 

The authors stated that any fear as to the excess of water 
weakening the concrete has been proved to be groundless by the 
experiments carried out by Mr. G. W. Rafter for the State 
Engineer’s office of New York. 

Among the bridges described were the Sangamon River 
Bridge and a bridge in Forest Park, St. Louis. | 

The Sangamon Bridge is a double-line, four-arched skew- 
bridge with abutments and arches of reinforced concrete and 
piers of solid concrete, reinforced at the base and toes. ( 
pier is carried on timber piles driven into very stiff clay. 
The angle of skew is 45 degrees ;-each arch has a semicircular 
Square span of 61 feet in the clear, and a skew span of 100 feet 
between centres of piers. The arch rings are heavily rein- 
forced with upper and lower ribs of 1*inch square rods 
12 inches apart, crossed by 1-inch square rods about 4° feet 
apart, laid parallel with the piers. The joints in the ribs 
are formed by overlapping the. rods... The: minimum: cover 
over the reinforcement is 2 inches, and the thickness of the 
concrete below the ribs in the arches varies from 6 inches at 
the crown to 24'inches at'the springing.’ The features of 
particular interest-in this bridge are the abutments and the 
method of providing square bearings for the arch-ribs. at the 
skew-backs. The abutments are practically boxes divided by 


‘wall of the abutments. 


Impact stresses, which were taken as . 


Each 


horizontal and vertical partitions into four compartments. 

The slab for carrying the road-bed is reinforced with longi- 

tudinal rods 24 inches and transverse rods 4 inches apart, the 

ends of alternate rods being bent up at an angle of 45 degrees. . 
The cost of this bridge was 25,1001. 

The Forest Park Bridge consists of concrete abutments — 
carrying an 80-foot double-line through-girder bridge. The 
abutments are of the hollow type, namely, thin reinforced 
face-walls supported by counterforts resting on slab founda- 
tions. The principal features are the curved wing-walls, the 
concrete fascia and balustrade carried by the outside girders, 
and the other ornamental concrete work. The counterforts 
not only carry the girders, but also act as ties to hold the face- 
The reinforcement in the abutments 
consists of $-inch square corrugated rods. The bridge floor is 
of concrete 8 inches thick, and is reinforced in both faces with 
s-inch rods. This floor-slab is carried on 15-inch steel 
I-beams, which are rivetted by connecting angles to the webs 
of the girders, and are spaced 18 inches apart between centres. 
This substructure and the ornamental work were constructed 
by contract, but the railway company erected the steelwork 
themselves. The cost was 4,565/., but this included the 
removal of an old bridge and its stone substructure; also a 
large amount of excavation on account of increasing the 
width of the opening, and the necessary temporary bridging 
to provide for the traffic. As this bridge was built during 
the St. Louis World’s Fair, and as more than 300 trains 
crossed it per day, it was impossible to remove the extra earth 
and the old bridge with trains, so that it was necessary to do 
this work with teams at a higher cost. 

Illustrations were given of alternative arrangements of 
solid reinforced concrete floors for various types of bridges, 
the cost of which varied between 16s. and 20s. per lineal foot 
of floor 13 feet wide. Where it was necessary to have a 
watertight floor a mixture of one part of cement and three 
parts of coarse sand was used, but where water-tightness was 
not necessary, e.g. where the bridge crossed a stream, the — 
slab was made of the normal 1: 2: 4 concrete. In connection 
with the waterproofing of reinforced concrete structures, 
allusion was made to a bridge built two years ago over 
Junction Avenue, an important street in Detroit. This is a 
solid-floor plate-girder bridge, which it was necessary to make 
absolutely watertight, and the waterproofing on the top of the 
main floor was specified to consist of a 1-inch coating of 
Wunner bitumen emulsion, cement, and sand.. This was not 
done, however, the bitumen emulsion being mixed directly 
in the main body of the concrete, making this particular work 
rather expensive, but satisfactory, as no leaks have occurred 
since the bridge was erected. The steel-plate girders are each 
72 inches deep and 61 feet 7 inches in length over all, and 
between them are 12-inch steel I-girders, on which the floor 
system is carried. The floor beams are surrounded by con- 
crete, which is reinforced with $-inch square longitudinal and 
transverse rods. The upper surface of the concrete is covered 
with a 1-to-3 bitumen mortar, which consists of 2 lbs. of bitu- 
men emulsion to every sack of cement.(90 lbs.) and 300 Ibs. 
of sand. The cost of this floor was 21. 14s. 5d. per lineal foot. 

Standard designs were adopted for reinforced concrete 
box culverts for spans rangings from 4 feet to 20 feet. In the 
larger sizes the reinforcement in the top and bottom slabs 
and the side walls is supplemented by diagonal reinforce- 
ment at the four angles of the section. 

Reinforced concrete pipes were made in 3-foot sections 
with a diameter varying from 2 feet to 4 feet. The reinforce- 
ment consists of woven-wire fencing, supplemented by 4-inch 
longitudinal bars. In the construction of the pipes inside 
and outside forms are used, the casing being 2 inches in thick- 
ness, and lined with No. 20 gauge galvanised iron. The 
4-foot pipes are 4 inches in thickness, the inside and outside 
reinforcement having a 1-inch covering of concrete. 

The cost for a 5-foot length is approximately :— 


: f X% &: 6 
2ifeet in diameter .** 2. he 8. +) oa 
Onn, zt ; ; 2 a hee as aes 
a, ; beth MRS oP tea 


and the form is estimated to cost 41. 1s. 8d. 

It was formerly: the custom to use. pipes 8 feet’in length, 
hut in order to make them of this length it was found necessary 
to use derricks in handling the forms, and platforms to do the 
pouring: from. Further, in shipping 8-foot lengths it was 
necessary;to pay particular attention to blocking; so that the 
pipes. wotuld not: roll: and break: themselves to’ pieces: » For 
these reasonsit was decided-to build a pipe of such length’ that 
the. forms,could: be handled: by: twoxmen, .and. could: be--filled 
from the ground without the use of platforms. It is®still 
found necessary to load the pipes by means of derricks, but 
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they can be shipped on end and unloaded and placed in 
position without machinery. 3 

No special test-loads were used to test a structure after it is 
completed, as this was considered unnecessary. Inspections 
are made on all bridges on the Wabash Railway, including, 
of course, reinforced-concrete structures, by a competent in- 
spector once every month. The engineers in charge of the 
divisions on which the bridges are situated also inspect them 
each half-year. 

None of the many reinforced-concrete structures on this 
railway have needed any repairs since they were built. They 
are very rigid under loads, and their appearance indicates 
that they will outlast any other kind of structure, and require 
no maintenance. A great many have now been in the track 
more than five years, carrying loads very nearly as heavy as 
the live load used in designing them. Attempts have been 
made to determine the deflection in reinforced-concrete struc- 
tures due to train-loads, but none can be detected under 
ordinary measurements. 

It is considered that sufficient time has now elapsed to 


. demonstrate the fact that reinforced concrete is reliable ; it is 


undoubtedly permanent, and as good, if not better, than cut 
stone for the construction of bridges, culverts, and similar 
work ; it is certainly cheaper. Compared with steel, rein- 
forced concrete is altogether superior, 
maintenance. It is thus in most cases preferable to other 
kinds of construction, and is used where possible on the 
Wabash Railroad. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING 


TRADES. 


Tue Board of Trade recently issued the third volume of the 
report of an inquiry into the earnings and hours of labour of 
workpeople of the United Kingdom. The two volumes pre- 
viously issued related to the textile trades and the clothing 
trades respectively ; the latest Yellow Book deals with the 
earnings and hours of labour in 1906 of workpeople employed 
in the building and woodworking trades. 


The total number of workpeople employed in the United 2 


Kingdom in those trades is estimated at approximately is Ireland. 


1,250,000, and of these about one million belong to the dif- 
ferent branches of the building trades. They include a large 
proportion of skilled workmen, many of whom served an 
apprenticeship of from three to seven years. Roughly one- 
third are bricklayers and masons and their labourers, one- 
third carpenters and joiners, and one-sixth painters, 
decorators and glaziers. In response to the inquiry, returns 


ing 180,000 k le about 14 per cent. of the & : : 
pedis oes : cit amelie ike) re ae , ) mealtimes and overtime) in summer, so far as returned, were 


estimated total number employed, were received from 
employers, and of these 95 per cent. were time workers. 

This proportion is less than was obtained in the textile 
and clothing trades owing to the fact that in the building 
trades, in which the number of employers is very great, 
schedules were sent only to a limited number in each town 
or district. The 5,000 returns received were furnished by both 
large and small employers and, in the opinion of the depart- 
ment, are sufficient to serve as a basis for an accurate state- 
ment of average earnings, owing to the widespread prevalence 
in these trades of standard time rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of workpeople. In nearly every town of import- 
ance rates of wages and hours of labour have either been fixed 
by agreement between representative bodies of the employers 
and the workpeople or, if not the subject of formal agreement, 
are well recognised. As a consequence a small number of 
returns from a given town is usually fairly representative of 
local conditions. 

The particulars obtained as to earnings were as follows :— 
(1) A return showing the number of workpeople employed and 
the total amount of wages paid in the last pay-week, or other 
ordinary week, in each month of 1906, together with the total 
wages bill for the year; and (2) a return showing the in- 
dividual earnings of all workpeople employed in one week of 
1906, the week for which particulars were asked in the case 
of the building trades and the construction of harbours, &c., 
being an ordinary week in the summer, and in the case of 
saw-milling, machine joinery, &c., and cabinet making, &c., 
the last pay-week of September ; the latter being the week to 
which the returns for the inquiry as a whole relate. 

For all the workpeople in the building trades included in 
the returns the average net earnings per head in an ordinary 
week in the summer of 1906 were 28s. 6d. The average for men 
was 31s. 6d., and for improvers and apprentices of all ages 
and lads and boys under twenty years of age 10s. 3d. Exclud- 
ing the large proportion who worked either less or more than 
the ordinary hours in that week the average full time earn- 


as it requires 10 § 


# basis of summer hours of 1.9 full weeks per annum. 
| average, for every ten workpeople required to carry on the 
| work of the building trades in summer, only about nine were 
! required in winter. 
m@ bulk of the lads and boys, are usually computed on a weekly 


ings of all workpeople were 28s. 1d., of men 33s. and of 
improvers, apprentices and lads and boys 9s. 7d. The average 
full-time earnings of the principal classes of skilled men 
(bricklayers, masons, carpenters and joiners, slaters, 


plumbers, plasterers, and painters) in that week were 36s. 4d., 


and of labourers were 24s. 5d. In these trades the earnings of 
workpeople in towns with a population of and above 
100,000 are shown separately from those of workpeople 
in towns of less than 100,000, and as was to be 
expected earnings in the great towns are found to be higher 
than in the smaller towns. 

In the construction of harbours, docks, roads, sewers, &c., 
the average earnings of all men, including those who worked 
less or more than full time, in an ordinary week in the summer 
of 1906, were 27s., and of those who worked full time 31s. 10d., 
while for lads and boys the corresponding averages were 


Mm 13s. ld. and 13s. 6d. 


In the saw milling, machine joinery, and wood box and 
packing case making industries, the average earnings of all 
workpeople included in the returns in the last pay-week of 
September, 1906, were 22s. 7d., the average for men being 
27s. 1d., for lads and boys 9s. 8d., for women 11s. 7d., and 
for girls 7s. 10d. 

In the cabinet making and allied trades, including shop 


| fitting and chair making, the average earnings of all work- 
| people in the last pay-week of September, 1906, were 25s. 3d., 


the average for men being 32s. 1d., for lads and boys 8s. 10d., 
for women 12s. 9d., and for girls 6s. 1d. 

It should be borne in mind in any comparisons which may 
be made between the earnings of workpeople employed in the 
building trades and construction of harbours, docks, &c., and 
those of workpeople in saw milling and cabinet making, that 


j the earnings in the former trades are lower in winter than in 

# summer, the number of hours constituting a full week being 

7 usually less in winter, and the climatic conditions not so 
favourable, 


From the tables it would appear that in London wages 


# are well above the general level for the rest of the United 
a Kingdom, the next highest district on the whole being the 


Northern counties and Cleveland. The lowest paid district 


In the building trades separate figures are given for towns 


B with a population of and above 100,000 and for towns with a 
# population of less than 100,000, the results showing that, tak- 
| ing the United Kingdom as a whole, the average earnings in 
# summer of men working a full week were 4s. 10d. higher, and 
7 the average weekly working time in summer 2.4 hours shorter, 


in the large towns than in the smaller. 
The average hours constituting a full week (exclusive of 


52.9. The full-time earnings of the men, the great bulk of 
whom were paid at hourly rates of wages, were therefore equal 
to an hourly rate of slightly less than 73d. The average hours 
constituting a full week in winter were 45.9, so that on the 
same basis the full-time earnings of men in winter would 
average about 28s. 8d., or 134 per cent. below the summer 
wage of 33s. Regarded from another standpoint, the reduc- 
tion of hours in winter may be looked upon as involving a loss 
of working time amounting on the average to seven hours per 
week during a period of 14.3 weeks, or the equivalent on the 
On the 


The wages of apprentices, who form the 


basis, and do not vary in winter. 

The general course of employment throughout the year, as 
shown by the returns, may be briefly described as follows. The 
number of workpeople employed rose rapidly from January 
to April, rising above the average for the year at the end of 
March, and reaching the maximum at the end of May ; then 
falling in June and July to a point below that in April, but 
rising again at the end of August nearly to the level of May. 
After August the number again declined, and at the end of 
October was lower than in March, the number in the last 
week of October being just below the average for the year. A 
further fall took place in November and December. In the 
great towns the fluctuations shown by the table were some- 
what less on the whole than in the smaller towns. In London . 
and some other of the great towns, there were two distinct 
seasons, one in the spring and the other in the late summer, 
the number employed falling considerably in June and July. 
In the smaller towns the maximum was usually reached in the 
early months of the summer, the number then falling 
gradually until the end of October, after which the fall was 
more rapid. In Scotland, in anticipation no' doubt of the 
annual term for house-letting (which is in May), the season 
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was earlier than in England, the maximum being reached at 
the end of April; in Ireland it appears to have been later. 

Average earnings followed much the same course as the 
numbers employed, except that the rise and fall were greater, 
owing to the reduction in hours in the winter months. 

The returns relating to workpeople employed in the build- 
ing trades which were obtained as a result of the inquiry made 
by the Board of Trade in 1886 as to the rates of wages in 
various industries—the only previous inquiry of a nature 
similar to the present one—do not allow of comparison with 
the results now presented, inasmuch as the earlier inquiry 
was far more limited in scope, covering only some 4 per cent. 
of the number of workpeople embraced by the present inquiry. 
While, however, it is not possible to compare the results of 
the two inquiries directly, the information available as to 
the rates of wages paid in the principal occupations in these 
trades in 1886 and 1906 respectively is very considerable, and 
as the 1906 inquiry shows that the standard wages are very 
generally paid the result of a comparison of the standard 
wages recognised at the two dates would probably not differ 
materially from that of a comparison based on the averages 
of the wages actually paid for a full week. 

From the recorded changes in rates of wages in the build- 
ing trades published annually by the Board of Trade it is 
possible to show approximately the relative positions of wages 
for a series of years. On page 58 of the Thirteenth Abstract of 
Labour Statistics the changes in rates of wages in the building 
trades in the years 1879-1908 are combined and expressed by 
the system of ‘‘index numbers,’’ the year 1900 being repre- 
sented by 100. For 1886 the index number was 84.45, and for 
1906, 100.00, the latter figure being about 18 per cent. higher 
than the former. 

Rates of wages in the building trades in the years im- 
mediately preceding and folfowing 1886 and 1906 were practi- 
cally stationary, and whether the averages for the particular 
years or for the five-year periods 1884-88 and 1904-8 respec- 
tively be compared, the percentage advance in hourly rates is 
the same. 

The average number of days per annum on which building 
operations were, as a rule, suspended for holidays was 9.5 in 
towns with. a population of and above 100,000, and 8.6 in 
towns with a smaller population. The number varied con- 
siderably from district to district. Since practically all 
the workpeople were paid at hourly rates, there was no pay- 
ment of wages for holidays ; but on certain of these days, if 
work for any reason was required to be carried on, double the 
ordinary rates were usually paid. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. G. E. Braumont, sanitary surveyor, has prepared 
plans for a small-pox hospital to be erected by the Wortley 
Rural District Council, at a cost of 2,0001. 

Mr. R. Frank Arxrnson, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
by the Midland Railway Company architect for the proposed 
work to the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. 

Tue Barnsley Town Council propose to apply to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the borrowing of 
13,2007. for the erection of a new school in Grove Street. 

Tue Inverkeithing Town Council have commissioned an 
architect to prepare a plan for the laying out of the 
Council’s grounds at Jamestown for feuing in view of the 
developments at Rosyth Naval Base. 

STRANRAER Dean of Guild Court have approved the plans 
of the secondary school which is to be erected in Lewis 
Street. The building has accommodation for 260 pupils. 
The cost is estimated at about 9,000I. 

Tue National Association of Master House Painters of 
England and Wales are completing their arrangements for 
their annual convention and exhibition, which is to be held 
in the St. George’s Drill Hall, Newcastle. 

Weysripce Urban District Council have approved a 

scheme submitted by the Surrey Education Committee for the 
erection of a technical institute, on land belonging to the 
town, at a cost of 3,884]. of which the Council are to find 
1,2921. 
_ Mr. J. Watxer Surry, burgh engineer, Edinburgh, has, 
it is understood, been appointed head engineer under the Town 
Planning Act to the Scottish Local Government Board. Mr. 
Smith was appointed burgh engineer for Edinburgh in Sep- 
tember 1908, in succession to Mr. Massie. 

Tue Dudley Education Committee recommend the Town 
Council to borrow 2,5007. towards the cost of a hostel in con- 
nection with the training college, to accommodate fifty 
students, the sum being 25 per cent, of the estimated total 
outlay, the remainder to be found by the Government. 


Mr. Lever has paid 1001. to Mr. E. Prestwich, a third 
year student of the School of Architecture, for the right t 
use his scheme for laying out the central portion of thé 
village round the church at Port Sunlight. Mr. Prest. 
wich’s design was placed first in the recent competition hel¢ 
in the school for prizes Mr, Lever offered for this subject. 
Mr, Prestwich, therefore, in addition to his prize of 201., 
gets a further 100/., and has the pleasure of seeing his work 
actually carried out. Mr. Prestwich is the son of Mr. J. C. 
Prestwich, architect, of Leigh, Lancashire. 

Tue minutes of George Heriot’s Trust, Edinburgh, bea1 
that at a meeting of the Heriot-Watt College committee a 
letter was read from the secretary of the Edinburgh College 
of Art desiring the co-operation of the governors in the 
institution of a diploma course in architecture, which would 
include (1) a course of study in the subjects taught in the 
College of Art, and (2) a course of technical subjects taken 
at the Heriot-Watt College. A sub-committee, consisting 
of the convener, Professor Darroch, and Mr. R. C. Millar, 
was appointed to confer with representatives of the govern: 
ing body of the College of Art, and thereafter to report. 

THE Swansea Hospital Board on the 6th inst. accepted a 
scheme for alterations and additions at a cost of about 
25,000/. It provides for the raising by one storey of the 
whole of the north and south wings, and the enlargement of 
the western block of the north wing (casualty department 
and Patti ward) to provide an enlarged casualty depart- 
ment, displacing the dispensary with recovery rooms pro- 
vided with four beds for doubtful cases. In the south wing 
there will be two new wards for eight and twenty-six beds. 
Altogether the additional beds will be eighty-four, and each 
wing roof will be flat, available for recreation and open-air 
treatment. Myr. Glendinning Moxham, F.R.1.B.A., Swan- 
sea, is the architect. 


RAILWAY HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


WitH the near approach of Whitsuntide one’s thoughts 
naturally turn to the early summer holiday, and the possi- 
bilities afforded by the railways of makitig the most of the 
short vacation by taking advantage of one of the numerous 
excursions by rail, river, or sea, in order to sample some likely 
locality for the subsequent and longer holiday. In this respect 
the ‘‘ Emerald Coast’’ is always a source of attraction to the 
holiday-maker at Whitsuntide, and taking into account the 
varied and interesting nature of the journey, of which 158 
miles are by rail, and over 300 miles by sea, it would be 
difficult to select a more economical trip than that to St. Malo 
and back, via Southampton, announced by the London and 
South-Western Railway, at a fare of 24s. 6d., third-class rail 
and second-class on steamer. These tickets will be issued from 


| Waterloo on the Thursday and Saturday before Whitsun, and 


will be available for return any day of sailing up to fourteen 
days. St. Malo is an excellent centre for the many quiet, 
pretty watering-places and the quaint inland villages of 
beautiful Brittany. There will also be similar bookings, at 
the same fare, to Havre, from which Etretat, Trouville, 
Honfleur, and other noted resorts in picturesque Normandy 
are easily accessible. A feature in. connection with the 


-avallability of these tickets is the alternative of returning 


from either St.’ Malo, Havre, Granville, or Cherbourg plus 
fare between ports. Another attractive excursion is from 
Waterloo to Southampton, thence across the Channel to 
Havre, and from Havre to Rouen by steamer up the river 
Seine, passing through some of the most beautiful parts of 
the lovely Seine Valley. The inclusive return fare, Waterloo 
to Rouen, is 28s. 6d., and the tickets will be issued on the 
Friday and Saturday before the holiday. Holders of fourteen- 
day excursion tickets to Paris, fare 26s., can break their 
journey at Havre or Rouen, either going or returning. Other 
favourite objectives at this time of the year are the well-known 
holiday grounds of Devon and Cornwall, to which the London 
and South-Western Railway Co. is running fast excursions 
from London (Waterloo) on the Friday night and Saturday 
morning, including Ilfracombe, Bude, Padstow, Exeter, Dart- 
moor, Plymouth, Exmouth, &c. There will also be the usual 
bookings to the Isle of Wight, Southsea, New Forest, Bourne- 
mouth, Swanage, Weymouth, Sidmouth, and other places in 
the Sunny South and South-West. Tourist and week-end 
tickets (all classes) will be issued by the corridor, luncheon, 
and dining-car trains to the South and West of England. To 
insure comfort en route most of the principal expresses will be 
duplicated on the few days before the holiday, Full details of 
cheap facilities, &c., are given in the company’s holiday 
programme, obtainable at their stations and. offices, or from 
Mr. Henry Holmes, superintendent of the line, Waterloo 
Station, 8.E. 
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Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not im every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
““The Architect,’?’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHTON-oN-MeErsEY.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on- Mersey. 

EpinsurGH.—The Corporation invite competition designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., .as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Tretanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 501., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architert shall be merged in 
his commission of 35 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Barnstey.— May 31.—For erection and completion of new 
wards, to accommodate thirty-eight beds, a new block for 
kitchens, and offices connected therewith, new sterilising and 
store-rooms, new electric lift, and reconstruction of corridors 
and renovations to central block, at the Beckett Hospital. 
Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. G. Moxon & Son, architects, Central 
Chambers, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 

Bootie.—May 23.—For construction of a brick boundary 
wall at the Cemetery. Borough Engineer, Bootle, Lancs. 


Baepen, Low the several works required in“erection © ® Yorks. Apply by May 21 to Me. J. Robinson, architect and 


a new hall and alterations to Prospect Wesleyan chapel. 
Messrs. W. J. Morley & Sons, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

Braprorp.—May 28.—For erection of Sunday schools and 
assembly hall for the St. Columba’s parish. Messrs. T. H. & 
F. Healey, architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

Braprorp.—June 3.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
ture (masonry, brickwork and 100 tons steelwork), of the 
sludge disposal works at Strongford. Deposit 31. 4s. 
Garfield, A.M.Inst.C.E., Esholt Hall, Shipley. 

Bristou.—May 24.—For the reconstruction of the roof 
and alterations to an engine-shed at Bristol for the Great 
Western Railway. The Engineer, Bristol Station, Bristol. 

Broapstarrs.—For erection of a seven-roomed cottage. 
No quantities supplied. Mr. James Thompson, architect, 
Preston Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Botsover.—For erection of shop at Bolsover and pair of 
bungalows at Calow. Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, C.E., architect 
and surveyor, Chesterfield. 


Datton.—May 23.—For erection of additions to store for § 
® works required in erection and completion of a dwelling house. 
# Mr. Thos. Ridley, grocer, &c., Low Row, Cumberland. 


the Nettleton Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


Deat.—June 4.—-For alterations and additions to the 


Wesleyan day schools, Union Street. “Mr. Ernest W. May, 
architect, Walmer, or at Lloyd’s Agency, opposite Deal Pier. 
Devizes.— May 26.—For erection of eight new almshouses 
and caretaker’s quarters, adjoining Victoria Road, for the 
trustees of St. Mary’s Church and Poor Lands Charity. Mr. 
A. J. Randell, architect, Exchange Place, Devizes. 
DuwnstaBLe.—June 15.—For erection of a Council. school 
at Dunstable. Send 11. 1s. deposit by May 30 to Messrs. Gotch 
& Saunders, architects, Kettering. 
_ GatTEesHEAD.—June 6.—For erecting four cottages for chil- 
dren at Shotley Bridge, for the Union. Send names by 
May 19 to Mr. G. Graighill, Union Clerk, Poor Law Union 
Offices, Gateshead. 

CxHELMsForD.—May 30.—For additions and alterations to 
school premises at the King Edward VI. Grammar School. 
Deposit 51. Quantities will not be supplied. Messrs. Charles 
& W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 


Giascow.—May 21.—For the building of boiler seating | 


and flues for one Yorkshire boiler at Belvidere sanitary wash- 
house, London Road. Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary in- 
spector, 23 Montrose Street, Glasgow. 

Grance.—May 23.—For the erection of new premises, for 
the Bank of Liverpool, Ltd., Grange, Lanes. Mr. John F. 
Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., architect and sanitary engineer, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

Grays.—May 20.—For erection of new headquarters, 
sergeant-instructor’s quarters, stores, gun-shed, harness room, 
&c., for the drd Essex Battery, Royal Field Artillery, at 
Grays. Send 2!. 2s. deposit to Colonel F. F. Johnson, C.B., 
secretary, Territorial Force Association, Essex County, Bank 
Chambers, Chelmsford. 

Hatirax.—May 24.—For the various works required in 
connection with erection of business premises on the Wards 
End Estate. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Harrrietp.—May 21.—For erection of a new class room, 
&c., at the Hartfield Voluntary schools. Mr. H. C. Nightin- 
gale, architect, 2 Judges Terrace, Kast Grinstead. f 

Hot.-—-May 25.—For the construction of a removable 


pitch pine dancing floor, about 120 feet by 50 feet, for the | 
A. E. White, | 


large hall at Beverley Road baths. Mr. 
M.1.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Ipswicu.—For repairing three cottages in Lady Lane. 
Apply to Messrs. Saxton & Co., Handford Road, Ipswich. 

TrELAND.—May 25.—For extensive alterations to Rossorry 
church, Clogher, consisting of transept screen, new pews, 
pulpit, reading desk, arcading to chancel, tiling aisles, &c. 
Rey. I. H. Pratt, Rossorry Glebe, Enniskillen. 


f 67 Sackville 


IneLanp.—May 25.—For the erection of the new Devenish 
school, Monea. Mr. Thomas Elliott, 37 Darling Street, 


f Enniskillen. 


IrELAND.—May 25.—For the erection of six labourers’ 
cottages at Killencarrig and ten at Rathdown Upper, for 
Rathdown No. 2 Rural District Council. Mr. Patrick Cun- 


# niam, clerk, Loughlinstown. 


IreELAND.—June 4.—For (a) general contractors’ work ; 
(b) shop fitting; (c) electric installation ; (d) decoration of 
Street, Dublin. Mr. George T. Moore, 
A.R.C.S8.1., M.Inst.C.E.I., 1 and 2 Foster Place, Dublin. 

Jump.—May 21.—For erection of six houses at Jump, 


surveyor, Wombwell. 
LeapGatr.—May 23.—For the works required in additions 


to the Presbytery at the Brooms, Leadgate, Durham. Mr. 
ft! G. T. Wilson, architect, Blackhill. 


Liverpoot.—May 25.—For erection and completion of a 


i hospital at Alder Hey, West Derby, for the Guardians. 
Mm Deposit 51. 5s. 
Mr. J ham Terrace, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 
Mr. J. & 


ence in Byward Street, E.C., for the Corporation. 


Mr. Harris P. Cleaver, Union clerk, Broug- 


Lonpon.—May 24.—For the reconstruction of the conveni- 
Deposit 
21. 2s. The Office of the Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 


Lonpon.—May 31.—For the construction of about 


\! 1,564 feet of 3 feet 6 inches brick and concrete culvert in 
ts Hither Green Lane and Verdant Lane, Lewisham. 
® 5s. Surveyor’s Department, the Town Hall, Catford. 


Payment 


Lonpon.—May 31.—For small additions and alterations 


& and general repairs at Crosslands and Lindens, 218 and 220 


London Road, Croydon. . Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Henry Berney, 


7 architect, 104 George Street, Croydon. 


Low Row (CumsBertanp).—May 27.—For the various 


Lymince.—May 25.—For erection of four cottages at the 
Workhouse, Lyminge, for the Guardians of Elham Union. 
Mr. R. Lonergan, clerk, 29 Bouverie Square, Folkestone. 

Newark.—May 23.—For erection of five almshouses, off 
Hospital Lane. Messrs. Sheppard & Lockton, architects, Bar- 
gate, Newark. 

Pryxton (ALFRETON).—May 30.—For erection of four 


| cottages for the Pinxton Co-operative Society, Ltd. Deposit 


17. ls. Myr. John Tomlinson, architect, South Normanton. 

Sr. CLemEnt’s.—May 23.—For erection and completion of 
two dwelling-houses at St. Clement’s, nean Truro. Mr. 
A. Ernest Harris, architect, 28 Boscawen Street, Truro. 


Scottanp.—May 28.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 


f plaster, and painter works in connection with the reconstruc- 


tion of Glengairn schoolhouse. Mr. John Beaton, clerk to the 
Glengairn School Board, Ballater. 

SepperGcu.—May 27.—For erecting additions to Beans- 
moor, Sedbergh. Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Kendal. 

Sxerne.—May 28.—For alterations and additions to the 
house and buildings at Nicholson’s Farm, Skerne, Yorks. Mr. 


| John Bickersteth, clerk, County Hall, Beverley. 


StanteEy.—For proposed alterations and additions to 
premises in Front Street, Stanley, Durham, for the West 
Stanley Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. William Forster, 
architect, Front Street, Stanley. 

Torquay.—May 24.—For erection of a pavilion. Send 
31. 3s. deposit by May 24 to Mr. Fredk. 8. Hex, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Torquay. 

Wappon (Croypon).— May 25.—For the builders’ work 
necessary in erection of two isolation pavilions and additions 
to borough hospital administrative block, &c., for the Croydon 
Town Council, Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Croydon. 

Wates.—For erection of ten or more of two classes of semi- 
detached cottages, for the Goitre Building Club, in the new 
garden city suburb, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. John Mann, jun., 
architect and surveyor, 27 Lancaster Villas, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—May 25.—For contract No. 2, erection of 


| attendant’s cottage and valve chamber at Lavernock, for the 


Cardiff Corporation. Deposit 21. City Engineer’s Office, City 
Hall, Cardiff. 
Wates.—May 26.—For the erection of a Council school 


i for mixed and infants, at Ty’r Graig, Aberbeeg, Abertillery. 


Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Speir & Bevan, Borough Chambers, 


! Wharton Street, Cardiff. 


Watus.—May 27.—For enlarging the free library at Felin- 
foel, Llanelly. Mr. Wm. Griffiths, F.S.1., architect, Falcon 


f Chambers, Llanelly. 
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BISHOP’S PULPIT IN CHOIR (1598), YPRES CATHEDRAL, 


From a Sketch by BANISTER FLETCHER. 


Watrs.—May 28.—For erection of twenty-four houses at 
Argoed, Mon., for the Argoed Workmen’s Building Club. Mr. 
A. F. Webb, architect and surveyor, Blackwood and Tredegar. 

Wates.—May 28.—For work of alterations to windows and 
floors of Treharris boys’ and infants’ schools, Merthyr Tydfil. 
The Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Warres.—June 7.—For the erection of a new goods shed, 
stable, &c., at Duffryn Sidings, Caerau, Glamorganshire, for 
the Great Western Railway. The Engineer, Newport Station, 
Mon. 

Wates.—June 8.—For erection of a Council school build- 
ing at Lamphey, near Pembroke. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 


Watton.—May 27.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the following work :—Walton new 
Council school (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and 
painter). Deposit 11. with the Treasurer. The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Warwick.—June 7.—For alteration of the premises 
acquired at the Aston Lower Grounds to fit the same for the 
requirements of the Territorial units. Deposit 3l. 3s. Messrs. 
James & Lister Lea & Sons, architects, 19 Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

WatERLOo.—J une 20.—For the erection of the Crosby Road 
North Council School, Waterloo, near Liverpool. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 

Yorxs.—May 27.—The West Riding education committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for the following works for 
Walton Council school, viz.:—Builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter. Deposit 1/. The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Yorks.—June 10.—The West Riding education committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for the following works, viz. : 
Bradfield, Stannington Council school; Swinton, Roman 
Terrace Council school, alterations and additions; Stain- 
land-with-Old-Lindley, Bowling Green Council school, new 
woodwork centre (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
painter). The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Send 11. deposit in each case to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. i 


é 


We have been requested by the Secretary of the Society of 


Engineers (Incorporated), 17 Victoria Street, S.W., toremind 


our readers that the last date on which essays in competition 
for the Status prize can be received is Tuesday, May 31, 1910. 

THE Glasgow Corporation have appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider and report as to what steps should be taken 


to secure that the measurement work of the various municipal 
departments is allocated on an equitable basis among the 
members of the Institute of Measurers in practice in the city. 


THN DERS. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
For the erection of two houses in Burkes Road and two in 
Furzefield Road. Messrs. Jounson & Boppy, architects, 
Beaconsfield and Gerrard’s Cross. 


Crabb & Co. £4,087 0 0 
Bailey 3,496 0 0 
Froude ; 3, 010k On O 
Carrick & Son . 3,300" 0 @. 
Falkner & Sons 3,519 0 0 
Gibbings & Co. 3,260 0 0 
Acock . ¥ 3,178 Om 
Hanson ; ; : : ; t 3,150 0 0 
Lovett & Son, Gerrard’s Cross and oe 


Marlow (accepted) 35,135 


BELVEDERE. 


| For the erection of two additional wards and other extensions 


to the Erith Sanatorium, Little Heath. Mr. H. Hip, 
surveyor, Erith. 


F. & G. Foster .- £1,581 90. 0 
Blake : ; 1,549 0 0 
R. & J. Butler . 1,546 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 1,529 0 0 
Thomas & Edge 1,510 0 0 
Ellingham 1,467 Ge 
Milton : , 5 1,450 0 0 
Pasterfield & English 1,447 0 0 
Shumur & Sons. 1,440 0 0 
Pavitt & Sons 1,437- Ge 
Jarvis & Son . 1,415 O70 
Woollaston & Co. 1,350 0 OQ 
Friday & Ling . : : : 1,565 9.0 
Gunnine & Son, Erith (accepted) 1,298 19 0 


BIRMINGHAM. 


| For the erection of a fire station in Moseley Road, Highgate. 


Messrs. AntHUR Harrison & Cox, architects, 109 Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. Quantities by Messrs. MANSELL 
& Mansett, Birmingham. 


Dallow & Sons (recommended) . £10,798 0 0 
There were eighteen tenders. 
BROMSGROVE. 
| For the erection of a Secondary school for the Worcestershire 
education committee. 
LEU S ee : 4 ; : , 2 . 3868977 0 0 
Dallow : 6,979 O ¢ 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


| For erection of the new Rod Bridge, with road, for the West 


Suffolk County Council. 


Higgs & Hill ; i £1,974 0 C 
Yorkshire Hennebique Co. . : : 1,116 2 
Hottoway Bros., Lambeth (accepted 1,100 0 ¢ 


GOODMAYES. 


| For alterations and additions, Little Heath House, Good 


mayes Asylum, for the West Ham Town Council. Mr 
Joun G. Mortisy, borough engineer. 


Luton £4,670 0 { 
Webb . ; 4,555 0 ¢ 
Strong & Co. 4,549 0 { 
Houghton 4,533 0 
Brown . ; A BA5- 074 
Leslie & Co. 4,293 0 ( 
Maddison 3,941 0 
F. & G. Foster ao0% 20" 4 
Nightingale 3,000 0) 4 
Moss ; : 3,800 O | 
Woollaston & Co. 37805 Ose 
Jerram ; ro ETsie alin | 
North Bros. by LOO seem 
Roberts & Co. Oy ke aes «tl 
Myal & Upson 3,700 0 | 
ELOrswilll a. : . : 3;700 0 | 
Symus, Stratford (accepted) 3,444 0 


HAIL WESTON (HUNTS.). 


! For alterations to the Crown Inn, for Messrs. Charles Wells 


Ltd., Bedford. Mr. T. Cocxrriit, A.M.Inst.C.E., archi 
tect, Biggleswade. 


Wellham : ‘ £204 7 
Wade ‘ : : ; 4 : 198 16 
Wrvcrort & Sons, St. Neots (accepted) 185 0 
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PICKERING, surveyor, 


Exor. of T. Barber . £882. 6 0 
Watson, jun. , 851 18 6 
Hamilton & Son 844 0 0 
Snape & Sons. 720 16 11 
Bozson, jun. . 720 0 0 
Clegg 692 17 2 
Worthington 675 4 10 
Sheeren 664 4 6 
Berneryt & Sons, Sale (accepted) . 654— 2 2 
W oodfine F ; : 649 18 8 
HANDSWORTH. 
For erecting a mess room, cottage, &c., at the Cemetery, Camp 
“ Lane, Handsworth, Staffs, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Ricuarpson, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor 
Wallis £1,480 0 
Jackson 220920 
Darby & Son 1,170 10 
‘Garfield 1,154 0 
Banner 1125230 
Bishop LIPO AE C8) 
Hassall 1,075 0 
Gregory ‘ 1, 070720 
Dallow & Sons . 1,070 0O 
Hulbert & Ladbury 1,052 16 1 
Cooper 1,015 12 
Harris & Son 1,000 0 
Waterman, jun. . 963 0 
Cox, Handsworth (aecented) 957 0 


LANCHESTER. 
For construction of a sewer at Maiden Law, for the Lanchester 


Joint Hospital Board. 


Gunter & Sons 
Henderson 

Ward 

Bunch 

Johnson & Se 
Gallagher 


Usner & Co., Newcastle (ae cepted) 


LONDON. 


For the execution of certain works of kerbing, channelling, 
surface water drainage, and other 
works in Victoria Road, Mill Hill, N.W., for the Hendon 


metalling, paving, 
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For erecting six cottages. 


LONDON —continued. 


Road, Hammersmith. Mie Jie DEON 
VA Raped bed By la eng 


Scotland Yard. 


Spencer, Santo & Co. £13,964 
Foster & Dicksee 13,555 
Holloway Bros. . 13,480 
Ashby & Horner 15,470 
Appleby & Sons 13,280 
Pattinson & Sons 13,183 
King & Son 13,100 
F, & H. F. Higgs 13,030 
Jarvis & Sons . 12,988 
Higgs & Hill 12,984 
Mowlem & Co. 12,971 
Galbraith Bvos. 12,882 
Lole & Co. 12,828 
Prestige & Co. 12,787 
Sabey & Son 12,723 
Holliday & @rcenwoad 12,720 
Killby & Gayford 12,700 
Fairhead & Sons 12,662 
Godson & Sons . 12,555 
Fryer & Co. 12,540 
Minter 12,449 
Lovatt 12,432 
Grover & Son 12,419 
Patman & Fotheringham | , 12,383 


LOUTH. 


11 
a eee OND Or cient ee 
/ HALE, 

For the making-up of Alan Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 


CONDoOCCCOCCCOCOCCOCOCCCCCCCoCoCoeo 
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For the erection of a police section house at Paddenswick 
BuTLER, 
surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 


COrFCCOOCOCCOOCOCOCCCCCCCCOCoO°0o°0eo 


For the rebuilding of the Golden Lion Inn at Fishtoft and 


the Crown Inn at Saltfleet. Mr. R. H. Fowusr, archi- 
tect, Louth. 
Fishtoft. 
Lettice Bros. . : 3 $750 0 O 
Arundel 695 5 8 
Watson & Co. . 674 9 2 
Vickers ' 595 10 O 
Barber 587. 6: 6 
Parker & San 5345030 
Pett : 577 0 O 
Lucas & Son (aceepted).. 560 0 0 
Salt fleet. 
Thompson, & Son . 643 17 0 
Arundel 604 4 2 
Mawer Bros. . 599 0 O 
Parker & Son 589 0 O 
Vickers (accepted) 585 0 0 
NAFFERTON. 


South Driffield. 


Mr. J. SHEPHERDSON, architect, 


Urban District Council. Mr. §S. Suater Grimey, en- 

gineer. 
Griffiths & Co. £1,910 17 5 | 
Paterson. 1s OO ioe 
Mowlem & Co. TESTS 0) 
Hamiltons . 1,809 11 
Adams : LOANS 
Wickerstead & Co Koon te 
Ballard 1,749 0O 
PowDkRILt, Luton (accep ted) . 1,658 7 


For painting the exterior of Park Buildings, for the Bermond- | 


sey Borough Council. 


Pinaett _ £333 


Stuart & Sons . 225 
White & Co. 169 
Borough Surveyor 169 
Greenwood : By ldsyr 
Durrant & Sons, Rotherhithe Street (acce pted) 135 


LZ 
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For converting the Yorkshire Stingo Brewery, 187 Marylebone 
Mr. 


Road, N. ‘W., into a Church Army labour home. 
G. A. Lanspown, F.R.I.B.A. 
S.W. 


Toten & Willett 


Sit 215) 10 

Parker & Sons . LTO 5S 0 
Williams 10,460 0 
Hees Her. Higgs 10,580 0 
Higgs & Hill 9,980 0 
Carmichael 9,760 0 
Marsland & Sons Oa 7D0 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . 9°735. 0 
Johnson & Co, . 9,570 0 
*H. & E. Lea 9,555 0 
Parman & ForHerincHam (acce pted) 9,443 0 


, architect; 9 Regent Street, 


ODADNWO 
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Shields. 
Robertson 
Sheriff . : 
Middlemiss Bros. 
Park 
George 
Craven 


Shepherd 
Newbold 


Wetrr, Howdon (Gecepted) ; 


Fenwick & Co, 


For converting No. 
Mr. 
Southampton. 

Playfair & Toole 

Udall & Co. 

Stevens & Co. 

Haute & Sons 
Cawte 

Wricuar & Son, 


Messrs. H. Gipson & P. 


Townson & Son . : 
R. F. Construction Co. 


WILLIAM 


Hoggard £1,086 0 0 

Sanderson 1,020 0 0 

Leason & Son 825 0 0 

Berry, Nafferton (accepted) OTe O 
NORTH SHIELDS. 

For erection of the Boro’ Theatre, for Exors. G. Black. 


J. STIENLET, architects, North 


£4,488 8 8 
4,000 0 0 
3,930 12 7 
6679 le e6 
3,874.0. 0 
0,815 156 2 
oprere\ mae) 1). 
3,766 3 8 
5,689.19 § 
3, (130 G 
Q 0 
0 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


34 London Road, into business premises. 
* BURROUGH Hex, F.S.I., architect, 


£580 
580 
555 
519 
513 
499 


(<>) (an (cos an ico es) 
ooo°o°0oo 


Southampton (accepted) 
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SCOTLAND. 
For the excavating, laying, and jointing of 24 miles of 
8-inch and 6-inch diameter cast-iron pipes, for the 
Bo’ness Town Council. Mr. Jonn Lovupen, burgh sur- 


veyor. 
Excavating and pipe-laying. 
Stark & Dobbie . : : ; : £755 14 9 
Dobson . ; s : J : : 5 094 12 8 
Grant & Son . ; : : J : ; 671 15 9 
McAndrew . : : ‘ , , . 635 15- 6 
Hlettiey - : 4 ; : : : 630 0 0 
Bremner 3 : ; 2 ; : . 629 16 10 
Peattie & Wilson . : : ; : ; ye als), vl 
McKenacher . : , : : ; ; 568 15 0 
Ritchie . : : . : : 555 9 2 
Jipps & Sneddon . : 3 ; : . 542 4 8 
Crawford . : ; : : 3 3 Nae) Ah % 
Gibson . : : ‘ d 4 ; : 490 18 8 
Pollock . : ; ; : ; A ; 488 10 6 
Graham . : : ; : ; 3 ; 480 13 8 
Barre & Sevxtar, Bo'ness (accepted) . A 426 4 9 
Pipes. 
Laidlaw & Son : F 1 OOLu Games 
Stewart & Co. . 1 3dk 6) 1 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. ; 15102 08 oO 
MacuarEN & Co., Glasgow (accepted) . 1,507 2 2 


TREVONE. 
For water supply works for St. Columb Major Rural District 


Council. Mr. G. A. Evanson, engineer, St. Austell. 
Lister ‘ - aL 050 0 En0 
Jacob : 629 10 6 
Shaddock 62750R 0 
Derry 568 0 0 
Bennett ; : ; ; : : 900° 0" 0 
Brown Bros., Wadebridge (accepted) . 559 0 0 


WALES. 

For alterations, additions, and renovations to Tabernacle 
Chapel, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, WILLIAMs 

& Evans, architects; Pontypridd. . 


Knox & Wells e2A97 Oa aU O 
Davies & Son ~Arori0) “OY C 
Griffiths AONE YE 
Davies - mTolke a) 8) 
Williams & James 2,686 0 0 
Julian 2,647 0 0 
Evans 2,616 18 10 
Colburn 2,576 19 O 
Jones Bros. . 2,560 0 0 
Turner & Son 2,020). 0 
Jones & Sons ; : P A 2,500 0 0 
Jones & Son, Pontypridd (accepted) . 2,412 3 0 


For alterations and additions to Trallwn Bakery, Trallwn, 


Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Witirams & Evans, 

architects, Pontypridd. 
Griffiths £35,089 6 6 
Davies & Sons 2,704 0 0 
Evans & Bros. 2,699 0 0 
Davies 2,640 0 0 
Jones Bros. . 2,620 0 0 
Williams & James 2,599 15 0 
Colborne 2,599 10 0 
Jones & Son 2,58/ 0.0" 0 
Evans 2,0/8° 0 0 
Jones . 2.577 10 0 
Julian : : 2,468 0 0 
Niblett & Davies . E ; : 2,418 0 0 
Knox & Wetts, Cardiff (accepted) 2,067 0 0 


For the construction of sewers for the drainage of Hafod- 


yrynys. Mr. J. WittraMs, engineer, Council Offices, 

Abercarn, Mon. 
Peters j £913 0 
Johnston Bros. 809 2 
Jones & Jones THUR 5) 
Smith 754 9 
R. Jones 3 : , ; 638 10 
Lewts, Aberberg (accepted) . ey 649 2 
Davies, Ball & Co. . : 501 14 


_ Mr. Jonw Youne, F.R.I.B.A., died on the 15th inst., in 
his eighty-first year, at Guildford Lodge, Brentford, Essex. 
Mw. Young was elected an associate of the Royal Institute in 
1860, and retired in 1902. 


NHDONDOO 


EARLY ENGLISH PISCINZ AND SEDILIA. 


PrReEsTON, once a village, now forms part of the northern 
suburb of Brighton. The church contains much work of in- 
terest, and, during its restoration in 1870, on the removal of 
the whitewash some very fine mural paintings were brought to 
light. 

§ There is a beautiful altar tomb in the chancel, and a curious 
old font has been preserved. 
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Portslade lies between Brighton and Shoreham, and its 


| church, with a tower almost entirely hidden by ivy, has a good 


timber roof covered with large stone slates. 
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The similarity between the Preston and Portslade sedili: 
will be noticed in the stepping seats, the shafts and.the trefoi 
arches within pointed ones. 
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HOUSES AT CARSHALTON, SURREY.—Mr. J. Bruce Merson, Architect. 


HOUSES AT CARSHALTON, SURREY. 


Turs pair of semi-detached houses was built last year in Hill 
Road, Carshalton, Surrey, by the Carshalton District Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., for whom they were designed by Mu. J. Bruce 
Merson, architect. As the road is very steep the houses were 
designed to meet this, and to avoid the ugly break in roof line 
which the change of level would cause. The walls are built of 
brick roughcasted outside, the roofs are covered with red tiles 
and the woodwork of all doors and windows is painted green, 
while the window sashes are painted a cream colour. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr: E. J. Stucockx, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., 11 Tothill Street, 
S.W., has arranged to take over the engineering part of the 
practice carried on by Mr. W. H. Simpson, A.M. Inst.C.E., of 
Leicester. 

Mr. Joun Witson, architect, Edinburgh, has been ap- 
pointed architect to the Scottish Local Government Board 
under the Town Planning Act. In our issue of last week we 
stated that the appointment had been given to Mr. John 
Walker. 

New banking premises are about to be erected at Swansea 
for the London and Provincial Bank, Ltd., the site being oppo- 
site their present offices in Wind Street. Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., Swansea, has been appointed their 
architect to carry out this work. 

Tue Royal Archeological Institute will hold their annual 
meeting at Oxford from Tuesday, July 19, to Thursday, 
July 28, with headquarters at the R andolph Hotel. Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, Chancellor of the University, has 
accepted the presidency of the meeting. ; 

AccorpDInG to the Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels 
(Brussels) of May 1, the Roumanian Ministry of Finance 
at Bucharest will shortly invite tenders for the construction 
of slaughter-houses at ‘l'uru-Severin and Burdujeni. The 
cost of each abattoir is estimated at 60,000. 


Tur Cowes Harbour Commissioners have decided to apply 
to the Board of Trade for sanction to a loan not exceeding 
6,0007. for the construction of a new breakwater from the 
esplanade wall in a northerly direction across the Shrape mud 
bank. The scheme, which will provide further mooring 
facilities for yachts, has the approval of the Admiralty. 


Tue Cathcart School Board have decided to provide extra 
school accommodation at Battlefield school. New buildings 
will be erected to provide 1,200 school places, and Messrs. 
M‘Whannell, Rogerson & Reid, Glasgow, were appointed 
architects, and Messrs. D. Wilkie & Son, Glasgow, measurers. 


Messrs. Easton, Grips & Co., the Rosyth Naval Base con- 
tractors, have placed an order for 1,500,000 tons of sand for 
their work at Rosyth. The removal of the sand is to go on 
immediately, and the daily output is to be 200 tons. This 
contract has been let to Mr. F. G. Yooll, Edinburgh, who has 
secured permission to remove the sand from the Grangehall 
Estate, which extends along the shore for over a mile to the 
west of the town. 


Tue Usher Hall committee, with a view to providing 
information for the architects sending in competitive plans 
for the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, have been carrying out 
boring operations at Grindlay Street. The object is to dis- 
cover at what depth rock is to be found, and boring was 
conducted at five different places. A report of the results 
will be drawn up and issued to the competing architects. 
It is understood that a good foundation will be got at a 
depth of 16 feet. 


Tue streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council last week considered an application from the archi- 
tect of the new United Free Church offices in George Street 
for permission to lay granite slabs for the pavement in front 
of their new buildings. The church authorities in their 
application made stipulation that they would lay it and 
maintain it to the satisfaction of the city authorities. By 
the casting vote of the Convener, the committee, keeping in 
view the experi ience of other cities, agreed to recommend that 
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the request be not granted, the main objection to granite being 
its slippery surface when it is worn. 


Tue Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John, New 
Brunswick, reports to the Board of Trade Journal that the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway has purchased 70 acres of land 
at the head of Courtenay Bay, on which it is proposed to con- 
struct large railway terminal facilities. It is expected that 
tenders will be invited this summer by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the construction of warehouses on the west side of the 
harbour of St. John. The dredging for another berth is 
almost completed, and operations will be continued to provide 
for more wharves. It will be necessary to demolish the present 


harbour lighthouse beside the channel, and to erect a new one 
further inshore. 


Tue Glasgow Town Council have adopted a minute of 
the finance committee recommending the purchase of pro- 
perty in Renfrew, Rose and Dalhousie Streets, adjoining 
the Corporation premises, now occupied by the Royal Glas- 
gow Institute of Fine Arts. The purchase price is 14,5001. 
The Art Institute at present pay a rental of something like 
1,400/. for the premises. Their lease would expire in two 
years, and they practically intimated to the Corporation 
that unless considerable ‘alteration was made upon the 
buildings they would be under the necessity of terminating 
their tenancy. There are heavy insurance risks upon the 
present premises of the Institute, and many people refused 
to give loan pictures simply on account of the great danger 
that existed from an outbreak of fire. 


THE Glasgow Dean of Guild at their meeting last week, 
besides passing the lining for the Exhibition buildings in 
Kelvingrove Park granted the following linings :—The Rey. 
H. Wallace, Barrachnie, to erect a hall, &c., in connection 
with the Congregational chuwch in Westmuir Street. The 
Clyde Football Club, Ltd., Shawfield Park, to erect a grand 
stand, with dressing rooms, baths, board room, and offices 
within the ground at Shawfield. The Western Property Com- 
pany, Ltd., 34 West George Street, to erect four tenements of 
dwelling houses in York Drive, Hyndland. The School Board 
of Govan, to erect a school at the junction of Airlie Street and 
Clarence Drive, Hyndland. David Anderson, spirit mer- 


a ua fl rtp f 


chant, ‘Westmuir Street, to erect a tenement of dwelling 
houses and shops at the north-east corney of Westmuir Street 
and Back Causeway. 


BECHES, WOKINGHAM. 


THis interesting old brick house is described in Lysons’s 
history of Berkshire as the manor-house of the De la Béche 
family, hence its name. 

The property, with the manor, passed by marriage 
of the daughter and heiress of Robert de la Beche to one John 
Whitelock about 1450. 

The central portion of the present house was built in 1624. 
Additions and alterations have been made at various dates, the 
position of the entrance altered and passages cut off the old 
rooms. 

The house has recently been restored and remodelled under 
the superintendence of Mr. Philip Todd, and without dis- 
turbance of the external walls a considerable amount of 
passage room has been converted into useful space and the 
old rooms restored to their original size. 

The old front entrance doorway, dated 1624, which was 
walled up, has been opened out as a garden entrance. 

The whole of the works, including oak panelling and 
decorations, have been executed by Mr. E. C. Hughes, builder, 
of Wokingham. 


THE MODERN MUNICIPAL COTTAGE. 


THs cottage was specially designed for, and erected at the 
Second Municipal and Health Exhibition, Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, London. It has been erected by Mr. J. Cornes, 
author of ‘*‘ Modern Housing in Town and Country,’’ and Mr. 
J. A. King, the owner of Highams Park Garden Village, as 
an object lesson in how to obtain a commercial return upon 
capital invested on the housing of the working classes. 

It is estimated to cost from 1601. to 1751., according to 
position and facilities for building in the neighbourhood. It 
can be built in pairs or in blocks of four, with a back entrance 
opening in the centre, and the design shows the end of a block, 
or one of a pair. The accommodation provided is:—On the 
ground floor: Living room, 14 feet 6 inches by 17 feet, 
= 1,969 cubic feet, measured into the bay window ; scullery 
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bathroom 11 feet by 8 feet 3 inches, with larder, coal store, 
w.c. and cupboards, all under the main roof. On the first 
floor :—Three bedrooms, 13 feet by 9 feet 14 inches, 17 feet 


Ge mesP en 
© Fishy, Farr ae 


6 inches by 8 feet 3 inches, 10 feet by 8 feet 13 inches, 
= 1,062, 1,266 and 716 cubic feet respectively ; the staircase 
is easy and commodious. 

Particular attention is drawn to the large bay window in 
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heat from this fire passes round the radiating front and back 
of the copper, and the boiler is accessible from the scullery or 
bathroom. Hot water, which is on the low pressure system, 
can be drawn in the scullery. One of the salient features of 
the apparatus is that there is no risk of explosion inasmuch 
as there is nothing sealed, and the whole fitting can be manipu- 
lated with ease and safety. The range has a lifting fire with 
a specially constructed firebox, with a view to economy of fuel. 

The external walls, internal partitions, as well as the 
ceilings, are fire-resisting and verminproof, built of ‘‘ Mack” 
plaster slabs, manufactured solely by J. A. King & Co. 
(‘‘ Mack” fireproofing), 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., works at Hayes, Middlesex; Rawcliffe, Yorks, &c. 
They occupy only one-half of the floor space an ordinary brick 
or lath and plaster partition would, thereby reducing the 
cubical cost of the buildings and saving considerable frontage 
where several houses are erected. They have been tested by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee to a temperature of 
2,250° Fahr., with the best result on record. Effect in the 
treatment of the ceilings is obtained simply by laying the 
‘“Mack’”’ slabs on fillets between the joists. The manufac- 
turers supply the ‘‘ Mack”’ slabs for use in every class of 
building, from such as Windsor Castle to a workman’s 
cottage. 

The joinery is well made, all the frames are solid, and has 
been executed by the Eagle Steam Joinery Works. 

The interior of the cottage is: finished with ‘‘ Sirapite”’ 
plastering, and the woodwork has been stained and varnished 
internally and painted externally. 

The architect is Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., F.8.L., 
&c., of Finsbury Pavement House, London, E.C., who has 
made a special study of the housing of working classes, and 
who, as architect to the Sutton Trust, has in hand model dwell- 
ing schemes involving an outlay approximating to 500,000/., 
and accommodating about 10,000 people. 

The following were the various contractors :—‘‘ Mack ”’ 
walls, partitions and ceiling slabs, J. A. King & Co. 
(‘‘ Mack ”’ fireproofing), 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. ; ‘‘ Cornes model cottager’’ range, boiler and bath com- 
bination, Cornes & Haighton, 240 High Holborn, London ; 
joinery throughout, Eagle Steam Joinery Works, Plymouth ; 
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the living room with its seat, and to the cosy ingle nook in 
which the fireplace is situated centrally, free from draughts. 

The w.c. or earth closet is reached by an open lobby, which 
obviates any necessity for occupants going into the wet. 

The cottage is fitted with hot and cold water, and a 
porcelain enamel cast-iron bath, attached to a Cornes model 
cottager combination kitchener, which is fitted between the 
kitchen and scullery or bathroom, and economises space, coal 
and labour. The copper is heated by the kitchen fire. The 
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slating, battens and ridges, Froude & Dawson, Watford, 
Herts ; plastering internally and externally, Murray & Son, 
52 Wavendon Avenue, Chiswick, W. ; glazing, British Luxfer 
Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 16 Hill Street, Finsbury ; sanitary 
fittings, W. Farrer, Ltd., 39 Victoria Street, S.W.; oak 
paling, Major & Co., Hull; painting inside and out, Major 
& Co., Hull; the ‘‘Durabar’’ combined draught excluder 
and weather bar, The Durabar Co., 15 Palace Chambers, 
Hereford. 
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OZONAIR VENTILATION. 


Amone the many handsome buildings which within the past 
few years have sprung up along Oxford Street a prominent 
place in the order of merit must be accorded to the new 
premises designed by Mr. John Murray, F.R.1.B.A., 
11 Suffolk Street, S.W., for Messrs. D. H. Evans & Co., Ltd. 


They have come to be accepted as a happy solution of the many 
difficulties which beset an architect in carrying out this class 
of work. The exterior is doubtless already known at first or 
second hand to most of our readers. A pleasing fagade does 
not, however, necessarily mean a successful building, for 
the interior is, after all, the part that matters most. For- 
tunately Mr. Murray has been equally happy in his plan and 
general arrangements as he was with his exterior design. 

One of the most awkward of the many problems facing an 
architect entrusted with the erection of a great shopping 
rendezvous like the premises of Messrs. Evans must be the 
ventilation. 

At the same time on it a great deal depends, for it is one 
of the few points on which the non-technical judgment of the 


arranged flues which discharge the ozonised air through 
regulators at a height of about 7 or 8 feet from the ground. 
The admixture of ozone is necessarily a very small propor- 
tion, since its odour isso pungent that one volume of ozone 
makes an appreciable difference to two and a half million 
volumes of air. Nevertheless it is the absence of this minute 
quantity of ozone that makes the principal difference between 
bracing sea air and the stuffy atmosphere of a basement. 
There was an excellent proof of the efficiency of the Ozonair 
system in the fact that the atmosphere in a sub-basement 
leading out of the boiler room about 25 feet below ground, and 
without any communication with the outside air was abso- 
lutely fresh. This was in striking contrast with the feeling 
experienced in a few parts of the building which at the time 
of our visit had not yet been linked up with the system. The 
ventilation is effected entirely without draughts, and it makes 
no difference whether the windows are opened or closed. 
Ozonair, Ltd., are well known on the Continent and in 
America, in fact, they have branches all over the world. It is 
a remarkable fact that abroad and in America property owners 
as a matter of course set aside a good proportion of the cost of 


customers has the best right to be heard. It is interesting to 
study the system adopted there for the reason that this par- 
ticular difficulty seems to have received a conspicuously satis- 
factory solution. This opinion has been arrived at by the 
writer after a thorough perambulation of the building, com- 
mencing at the boiler-room in the sub-basement, and ascend- 
ing finally to the kitchens on the fourth floor. 

There is now a bewildering choice open to the architect in 
methods of ventilating on a large scale. But there can be 
little use in here detailing the various alternatives which 
offered themselves to Mr. John Murray; it is preferable to 
go direct to a brief account of that which has actually been 
installed. That is to say, we shall speak without further 
parley of the Ozonair system. 

Some people who ought to be better informed seem to labour 
under the impression that the Ozonair system consists simply 
of the introduction of manufactured ozone into the vitiated 
air of aroom. Such a proceeding, they argue, is in practice 
unworkable from the fact that if the ozone is to have any 
appreciable effect it must be introduced in such quantities 
as to become in itself a nuisance. Such a conception of the 
system of Ozonair, Ltd., 96 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W., is wofully incomplete. It is true that ozone is intro- 
duced to replace that destroyed by the emanations which 
always arise when a number of persons congregate together and 
from other causes. But this is only one part of what happens. 
The plant is really that of a complete system of true plenum 
ventilation with the all-important addition of an ozone gene- 
rator. What happens is briefly something like this: the out- 
side air is drawn in by an electric fan through a water screen 
placed in the basement, and so filtered ; next through a mixing 
chamber, where it is enriched by an infinitesimal proportion 
of pure ozone (the ozone being supplied from the generator) ; 
and finally the combined cleaned air and pure ozone is dis- 
tributed throughout the building in such quantities as may 
be desired-by tubes and ducts. In addition the chamber is 
fitted with a coil for heating or cooling the air prior to dis- 
tribution. The main duct is of galvanised steel and is 104 feet 
by 33 feet section ; through it can pass up to 50,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute if necessary, the exact quantity being under 
perfect control. From this main duct lead off a large number 
of other smaller ducts communicating with cunningly 


the building for the purposes of ventilation and heating, 10 per 
cent. being a common proportion. 

The accompanying illustration and the following deseripr 
tion will give a very good idea of the Ozonair system. The 
photograph is a sectional view of the plant. Commencing on 
the extreme right is the inlet chamber for the fresh air. The 
air can be either cooled or heated in this chamber. It is then 
drawn through the filter, which cleans it of all the smuts and 
at the same time absorbs all the deleterious gases, such as the 
ammonia and sulphurous acid gases which are always present 
in the air of large cities. The distributing fan, switchboard, 
and ozone plant are easily distinguished, and the whole plant 
is operated by the two regulating switches on the switchboard. 
The amount of air and also the proportion of ozone can be 
regulated at will. 


The Council of the Institute of Metals have accepted an 
invitation from the Glasgow members of the Institute to hold 


the annual autumn meeting in Glasgow. This meeting will 
take place on September 21 and 22, on which days papers of 
scientific and practical interest will be read, and visits made 
to works of metallurgical interest. 


At the last meeting of the Hants County Education 
Committee the buildings sub-committee recommended that 
a high school for girls be erected at Basingstoke at a cost 
of 8,505/. ; that 265]. be spent in laying on gas at the Win- 
chester High School for Girls; that 1,950]. be spent on 
erecting a new Council school at Shipton Bellinger, and 
4501. in erecting a teachers’ dwelling-house there; that 
5,580]. be spent on erecting a new infants’ ‘Council school at 
Sholing ; 2357. on converting the Sholing boys’ into a girls’ 
school, and 550]. on converting Sholing girls’ and infants’ 
into a boys’ school; and 78/. on erecting an iron fence at 
Pear Tree Green Council school. Notices are to be given to 
local authorities of the intention of the committee to erect 
new public elementary schools at Andover for 200 children, 
Bishopstoke for 300 boys, Bitterne for 250 children, Colden 
Common (to serve Fair Oak, Owslebury and Twyford) for 
120 children, Crofton for 220 children, Headley for 150 
children. 
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TRADE MARKS OF CONSTRUCTIVE ee BRAND ”’ | 

MANUFACTURERS. (deux clets pets , Bte Lemaire & Co., Antoing. 
; surmontées d’un 
WE have received from Jacques Gevers & Co., L’Agence de Gog, Lal.) ke ; | 
Brevets et Marques de Fabrique, 70 Rue Saint-Jean, Antwerp, “¢ AppHa ”? ; ; : 
the following list of trade marks published in January and dessin) ese Bte Lemaire & Co., Antoing. 
February 1910 :— 6. TROTS AUTRU- 
ENGLAND. chuke "/Gickern) ‘} Lamm Bros. et-Co., Anvers. 
Cement. ‘‘ LIon Drsour ”’ 

« Prorex ”’ George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., (dessin) Cie Générale des Ciments Portland de 


25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


‘‘ Doros ”’ Restall’s Adamantine Plaster Co., 
Birmingham. 

‘ Baur ”’ : . The Oxford Portland Cement Co., 
Ltd., Kirlington, Oxford. 

Constructive Materials. " 

‘Waren . G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Wilmington, 
Hull. 

‘© RANDOFIZE ”’ Randolph Meech, Dorsetshire. 

‘ RurgotHERMO’’ . James Keith & Blackman Co., Ltd., 


27 Farringdon Avenue, London. 


“ OoTPITO ”’ Joseph Lockwood, 25 Gordon Street, 


Glasgow. 

‘¢ Brruna ”’ Vulcanite, Ltd., 7 Donegal Square, 
Belfast. 

[SP UDO. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., St. Ann’s 
Street, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

‘¢ PROTEX ”’ George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., 
London, S.W. 

‘¢ WLATERITE ”’ George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., 
London, S.W. 

‘¢ TARVIALITHIC ”’ Bristowe & Co., Ltd., Westminster, 
S.W. 


John Sheehan, 110 Mortimer Road, 
Kingsland, London, N. 

Restall’s Adamantine Plaster Co., 
Birmingham. 

J. & R. Thompson, Ltd., 128 Roden 
Street, Belfast, Ireland. 

The British Improved Construction 
Co., Ltd., 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Thomas Broad, Ltd., Graham Works, 
Worcestershire. 

GERMANY. 
Cement. 

Hannoversche 
Fabrik“ ctiengesellschaft, 
nover. 

Corundin, 
Rheinl. 


Constructive Materials. 
‘‘ Fama *’ (rayons de Hannoversche Steinholzfabrik 
soleil) : ‘‘ Fama,’’.G.m.b.H., Hannover. 
** RapicaL-Heyt ’’ Ary G. Weber, Steglitz. 
‘* ANTIHUMID ”’ Ludwig Kopp, Leipzig. 
‘ORUPURITHIC.”’ Deutsche Quarriten, Bitulithio- 
Pflaster, G.m.b.H., Berlin. 
Gebriider-Pierburg, Berlin. 


BELGIUM. 
Cement. 


*© J. SHEEHAN ”’ 
“ Resvaty’s”” . 
‘STONCRETE’’ . 
‘Bice? 


‘¢ DREDNAUT’”’ . 


Portland-Cement- 
Han- 


‘* HANNOVERSCHE Fa- 
BRIK MisBpuRG’’ . 
G.m.b.H., 


‘* MARTINOL ’”’ . Alsdorf, 


‘© TORNADO ’’ 


‘¢RamMER’ BRAND ”’ 

‘¢ WaTERLOO BRAND ”’ 

‘‘ HIRONDELLE Vo- 
LANT ’’ (dessin) 

** RoyaAL TIGER 
BRAND ”’ ; 

‘* CROCODILES ”’ 
(dessin) 

‘* GLADIATOR 

‘*Branp’’ (aigle sur 
croissant, dessin) 
(aigle sur  globe- 
éclair, dessin) 

“‘Crorx’’ (dessin) 

‘« CHaTEAu ”’ (dessin) 


*|-Société Ame des Carriéres Dumon, 
Tournal. 


(lion couronné, 

dessin) . ; 
‘© DRAPEAU FRAN- 

cas”? (drapeau-| Jouis Volkaerts, Antwerp. 

soleil, dessin, et 

G.L.) ‘ : 
‘SOtrs.” (dessin, Société Ame des Cimenteries et 

B.M. & Co.) . Briqueteries de Bruyelles, 


Bruyelles-lez-Antoing. 


“‘ Tortuca ”’ F. Berna, Antwerp. 


“ CRocopILE (Av) ’’{ 
(crocodile, dessin) . 

‘“ FonTAINE BRAND 
(GRAND) ”’ 

‘GRANDE FONTAINE’’ 

PP ISON: ©. 

‘‘ TRIUNFANTE ”’ ) 
(statue de Jeanne} Sylvain Van Sint Jan, Schaerbeek. 
d’ Arc) J 

‘GVITRROSIL’’’ . 


l’Escaut, Tournai. 


Société Ame des Ciments de Grande 
Fontaine, Antoing. 


Société Ame Belge de Constructions 
Incombustibles, Schaerbeek. 


Colours, &c. 


‘* MaTAto ”’ Harold Wilson et Scholz, Cologne. 
‘‘ GRENOUILLE ”’ Rob. Lambrechts & Co., Antwerp. 
(dessin) 
‘¢ VERNILIN ”’ Jules Malherbe, Liége. 
‘‘ VITREOSIL ”’ The Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., Walls- 
end-on-Tyne. 
FRANCE. 
Cement. 
“Rose.” . Pierre Henry, 4 Bouilladisse. 


Constructive Materials. 

Louis Périn, 2 Rue Guichard, Paris. 

Venesta, Ltd., 20 Eastcheap, London. - 

Davidsen, 5 Rue Fénelon, Paris. 

M. J. Courrier, 25 Allée Franklin, 
Pavillons-sous-Bois. 

Victoire Plumier et André Mailloux, 
Saint-Zacharie. 


eco sh. Deb ae Nia 

‘¢ COMPOLITE ”’ 

‘¢ HLASTO-CIMENT ”’ . 
‘¢Ta PIERRELINE”’ . 


‘¢V. PLUMIER ”’ 


‘* MARBRITINE ”’ M. Ernest Calvi, Nice. 

ce SOREN IEe MM. Jules Estienne & Co., la 
Bouilladine: 

‘« Nopica ”’ Société Générale Pinguet et Co., Rue 
des Capucines, Paris. 
SWEDEN. 

Cement. 
‘* CHMENTIUM ” Charles William Dopson, London. 
Constructive Materials. 

‘¢ MURALIN ”’ Bremer Linoleumwerke Delmenhorst, 
‘Delmenhorst, Tyskland. 

{Toor t Japanska Mamasinet, Stockholm. 

‘« HANNETON ”’ Gelius & Co., Goteborg. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Constructive Materials. 

«“ Bppmenterrotz’’. Karl Streckzuss Fabrikation, Frei- 
burg i. B., Germany. 

Buchanan Foster Co., Philadelphia, 
URSA 

Delmenhorster Linoleumfabrik, Del- 
menhorst, Germany. 


LUXEMBOURG. 
Constructive Materials. 


‘¢ Conco ”’ 


‘¢ RUBBERLINO ”’ 


“M. W.” Firma Mannesmannrohren-Werke, 
Dusseldorf. 
‘ Conco ”’ Barrett Manufacturing Co., 17 Bat- 


tery Place, New York. 

Schirmherr Reformschirm-Fabrik 
Friedlander & Kaufmann, Frank- 
furt. 

——————————————— 

Tur Council of the Institute of Metals announce that 
there has been established at the offices of the Institute a 
Pathological Museum for specimens of metals and alloys, the 
first contributions to the museum having been received from 
the President, Sir Gerard A. Muntz, Bart. This museum, 
which is the only one of its kind, ought to be of great service 
to all interested in the métallurgy of the non-ferrous metals, 
as it is intended that it shall contain specimens showing the 
various ways in which such metals as copper, brass, 
aluminium, &c., can fail either as a result of faulty manu- 
facture or of improper usage. 


‘¢ PROTECTOR ”’ 
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PROUT’S 
CONTINENTAL SKETCHES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTATION. 


Proofs on Thick Plate Paper in Handsome Portfolio, Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Size 21 inches by 
15 inches, Price 42s. Net. 


The work consists of 75 Plates, and was originally published at 30 Guineas. 


The Plates are 


the full size of Prout’s Drawings, and are an exact reproduction by the 


PERMANENT INK 


PHOTO PROCESS. 


Mr. RUSKIN, Author of “ Fhe Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &c., &c., referring to these 
Drawings, says :— 


“ Prout ransacked every corner of France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Italy.” 

‘Prout was, and he remains, the only one of our artists who 
entirely showed Turner's sense of magnitude; and of all forms of 
artistic susceptibility reverent perception of trve magnitude is the 
rarest.” 

‘‘Numerous as have been his imitators, extended as his influence, 
there has yet appeared nothing at all to equal him; there is no stone 
drawing, no vitality of architecture, like Prout’s.” 

“His ‘On the Grand Oanal, Venice,’ is an Arabian enchantment, 
his ‘Street in Nuremberg’ is a German fairy tale.” 


‘‘ Prout drew every lovely street in Europe.” 

“T have,” says Mr. Ruskin, “both in my earlier books and in my 
lectures at Oxford, spores of the sketches of Prout with reverence and 
enthusiasm.” 


“The sharpest photograph is not half so natural.” 


‘No architect, however accurate in his measurements—no artist, 
however sensitive in his admiration—ever gave the proportion and 
grace of Gothic spires and towers with the loving fidelity that Prout 
did. This is much to say; and therefore I say it again deliberately, 
there are no existing true records of the real effect of Gothic towers 
and spires—except only Prout’s.” 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Street in Nuremberg. 

The Grand Canal and Church of St. Maria 
Della Salute, Venice. 

The Ducal Palace and Pillars of St. Mark, 
Venice. 

Piazzetta San Marco, Venice. 

The Interior of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

The Rialto, Venice. 

Bridge of Sighs, Venice. 

Mausoleum of the Scaliger Family, Verona. 

The Cathedral, Lausanne. 

Street in Schaffhausen. 

Basel, from the Rhine. 

Geneva, View of the City. 

Street Scene in Geneva. 

Old Houses, Sion. 

Como from the Lake. 

The Oathedral, Milan. 

The Cathedral, Milan (Interior). 

At Domo D’Ossola. 

The Roman Forum. 

Temple of Pallas, Rome. 

The Cathedral and Bridge over the Sadéne, 
Lyons. 

The Church cf St. Symphorien, Tours. 

Ancient Church, now the Corn Hall, Tours. 


Coblence. 


Interior of the Castle Chapel, Amboise. 
Interior of the Cathedral, Chartres, 
Antwerp Cathedral. 

Town Hall, Bruges. 

Hotel de Ville, Brussels. 

Scene in Ghent, with Cathedral, &c. 
Cathedral, Malines. 

Kraenstrate, Malines, 

Hotel de Ville, Louvain. 

Tournay, with Cathedral. 

Palais du Prince, Liége. 

Hétel de Ville, Utrecht. 

View of Cologne. 

Hotel de Ville, Cologne. 

On the Walls, Cologne. 

City of Cologne. 

Near Godesberg. 
Braubach-on-the-Rhine. 
Andernach-on-the-Rhine, 


The Oathedral, Mayence. 

Chateau de Martinsbourg, Mayence. 
Roman Pillar and View at Igel. 
The Dome, Frankfort. 
Sachsenhausen, Frankfort. 

View of the Castle at Heidelberg. 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN PICTURES :— 


Basel. 

Cathedral, Ratisbonne. 

View in Ratisbonne. 

Ancient Building in Ratisbonne. 

Old Palace, Bamberg. 

View in Bamberg. 

Wurtzburg, Ancient Bridge and Castle. 
View in Wurtzburg. 

View in Augsburg. 

View in Nuremberg. 

Strasbourg, with Cathedral. 

View in Strasbourg. 

St. Omer, Strasbourg. 

Ulm, with View of Hall. 

View in Munich, 

View in Prague. 

Ancient Buildings in Prague. 

St. Nicholas Church, Prague. 

Thein Church, Prague. 

Hotel de Ville, Prague. 

Street in Dresden. 

Ancient Buildings in Dresden. 

View in Dresden. 

Zwinger Palace, Dresden. [Staircase 
Zwinger Palace, Entrance Hall and Grand 
HOtel de Ville, Brunswick. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
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Reddaways’ 


The authors of signed articles-and papers read in public must. , 
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the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
““The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 

communications. . 


TENDERS). ELC. 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


AsHTON-oN-MeRsrEY.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Betrast.—The Senate of the Queen’s University of Bel- 
fast are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,000/. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150]. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

- EprnsurGH.—The Corporation invite competition designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Iretanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 501., and 251. are »ffered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architect shall be merged in 
his commission of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 


HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS., 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS, 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard, 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES 


WiLgTs. 
Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linny 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, * Tribrach, London." 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


SPRAGUE & CO.} 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘' Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restors 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester an 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churche 
Mansions, Kc. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite 


PETROL LIGHTING. 
A NEW SYSTEM. 
A NEW SYSTEM. 


Guarantees a safe gas of unvarying composition 
under all conditions. No engine. Cost of running, 

ONE-TENTH that of Acetylene. 
GOUNTY Lic 


HTING CO., Guildford Street, York Road, S.E, 
a= 4 4 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. or Re ae as Sak i De 
British Traders’ Association. 
LI GHITNIN G For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWEL 
CONDUCTORS. | 119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, Ayes 


12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
"4 Manufacturers and Erectors. , 
BY Bolesie ms ae A subscription of £118. per annum entitles the Member ta 


«8 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
P| P| w ff and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, : are eats Si 
Telegrams: “ FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.” ‘ “NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratuway (East End) 


CorsHam Down Quarry (Entrance irom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
80X GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Le. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

CONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W, 
Celephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington, 
Telegrams— QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STPNEWORY 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOGKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. . Cannot Strip in the mosti exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


FOR GAS 
STEAM 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
vn” OZONAIR SYSTEM 
© OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.w. 


hee’ =~. -Verrine Eraser | 
Be : ‘w/ Still remains the same price | 


| featur 4d., 8d., and 1/- per piece, 
, we May perhaps expect | Gripn) or 10/- per box, any size, 


fing’ up.””” 

that we Shonld have to piy | cone) | It has the unique property of Erasing Ink 

| Maca = Lines from Tracing Cloth without damaging 

stockings. It’s a benevolent respec’ the surface of the material in any way. 
i &, 


8 nobody ha: 
the -rubber't 


the rub—in fact, there 


ae ate sek gay SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE FROM 
"kore. Wasa Simple <Q Exhibition last week in| Y NORTON & GREGORY, LTD. | 
ac (Uthe exhibits rasa] ¥ CASTLE LANE, WESTMINSTER 
ve, 85 a WEE Be) 2) 


* ye 
le ee 
= — =. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BarnstEy.—May 31.—For erection and completion of new 
wards, to accommodate thirty-eight beds, a new block for 
kitchens, and offices connected therewith, new sterilising and 
store-rooms, new electric lift, and reconstruction of corridors 
and renovations to central block, at the Beckett Hospital. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. G. Moxon & Son, architects, Central 
Chambers, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 

Bartey.—June 1.—For work to be done in erection of addi- 
tion to clothing factory at Batley. Mr. B. Watson, architect 
and surveyor, Upper Taylor Street, Batley, Yorks. 

BreKenueap.—June 13.—For plastering three wards at 
the Union Infirmary, Church Road, Tranmere. Mr. John 
Carter, clerk, Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 

Braprorp.—May -31.—For the following works, for the 
Corporation, viz. :—(1) St. James’s Market, erection of store 
rooms; (2) St. James’s Market, limewashing ; (3) Rawson 
Place Market, painting, &c.; (4) Bolton Lane slaughter 
houses, limewashing. The City Architect, Town Hall, Brad- 
ford. 

Braprorp.—June 3.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
ture (masonry, brickwork and 100 tons steelwork), of the 
sludge disposal works at Strongford. Deposit 31. ds. Mr. J. 
Garfield, A.M.Inst.C.E., Esholt Hall, Shipley. 

Bripenortu.—May 30.—For works of restoration and 
improvement at the North Gate. The Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Bridgnorth. 

Burstem.—For erection of a new Primitive Methodist 
Sunday school, Hot Lane. Send 11. 1s. deposit to Messrs. 
Ford & Slater, architects, Burslem. 

CarLis~e.—June 1.—For the extension of buildings at the 
Central Electric Lighting station in James Street. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. Henry C. Marks, M.I.C.E., city engineer and 
surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

_ CxuEtMsrorp.—May 30.—For additions and alterations to 
school premises at the King Edward VI. Grammar School. 
Deposit 51. Quantities will not be supplied. Messrs. Charles 
& W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

~  Cxurcu.—For proposed Queen’s Hall and Picturedrome 
at Church, Lancs. Mr. A. E. Willward, St. James’s 
Chambers, Accrington. 

CLECKHEATON.—June 2.—For erection of additions to Com- 
mercial Mills. Messrs. Howarth & Howarth, architects, Old 
Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

Cocxr1eLp.—June 2.—For the enlargement of Cockfield 
Church, near Staindrop, Durham. The Rectory, Cockfield, 
or Mr. Wm. Morton, quantity surveyor, 45 John Street, 
Sunderland. 

Crociin.—June 1.—For the whole of the works required 
in alterations and additions to Church of England schools, 
Croglin, Cumberland. The School House, Croglin, or Mr. 
J. H. Martindale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Haglesfield Abbey 
Rooms, Castle Street, Carlisle. 

CrowTHoRNE.—For the completion of two partially erected 
residences at Crowthorne, Berks. Mr. C. J. Brake, opposite 
Wellington College Station, Berks. 

Drat.—June 4.—For alterations and additions to the 
Wesleyan day schools, Union Street. Mr. Ernest W. May, 
architect, Walmer, or at Lloyd’s Agency, opposite Deal Pier. 

DunsraBty.—June 15.—For erection of a Council school 
at Dunstable. Send 11. 1s. deposit by May 30 to Messrs. Gotch 
& Saunders, architects, Kettering. 

Exerer.—-For the erection of a garage and other work in 
Paris Street. Apply at once to Mr. J. A. Lucas, F.5.L., 
A.R.1.B.A., Guildhall Chambers, Exeter. © 

Forrest Hatt.—June 6.—For erection of proposed police 
station at Forest Hall, Northumberland. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. 
J. A. Bean, county architect, The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 
‘Tyne. 

Goorr.—June 1.—For erection of two cottages at the Pol- 
lington Waterworks. Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect, Carlisle 
Street, Goole. 

Grimspy.—June 8.—For erection of a Council school in 
Strand Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

Hapitow.—May 31.—For the laying of new drainage and 
construction of new offices at the Hadlow Council school, Kent. 
Mr. Wm. Stow, correspondent, Hadlow, Kent. 

Harirax.—May 30.—For erection of two shops and appur- 
tenances, at Skircoat, for the Halifax Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Herne Bay.—May 28.—For alterations at the scattered 
homes, Mill Lane. Mr. Robert Messenger, A.R.I.B.A., Town 
Hall Buildings, Herne Bay, Kent. 


EEE 


Hotmes Cuapen.—June 11.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Agricultural College, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, ¥.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
Newgate Street, Chester. 

Inpianp.—May 31.—For the erection of a manse at the 
Woodvale Park Presbyterian church. Messrs. Young & Mac- 
kenzie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Iretanp.—June 1.—For erection of fifteen labourers’ cot- 
tages, for the Rathdown No. 1 Rural District Council. Pay- 
ment 5s. The Clerk to the Rural Council. 

Iretanp.—June 4,—For (a) general contractors’ work ; 
(b) shop fitting; (c) electric installation; (d) decoration of 
67 Sackville Street, Dublin. Mr. George T. Moore, 
A.R.C.S.1., M.Inst.C.E.1I., 1 and 2 Foster Place, Dublin. 

Iretanp.—June 7.—For enlarging labourer’s cottage 
No. 81 in Tollymore, for the Kilkeel Rural District Council. 
Mr. John M‘Aleenan, C.E., Castlewellan. : 

Kercuiry.—For the various works required in erection of 
a residence in South-Street. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, 
architects, North Street, Keighley. 

Kenpau.—June 6.—Tenders are invited, either in whole or 
separate trade contracts, for the erection of garage and power 
station at Hawesmead. Mr. John F, Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A., architect and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

Lercrester.—J une 9.—For an extension of the engine room, 
offices, &c., at the Tramways Power Station. Deposit 21. Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 

LiversepGe (Yorxs).—May 30.—For improving the ven- 
tilation at Hightown Council school, joiners only. The 
Education Offices, Heckmondwike. Mr. Rawden Hill, divi- 
sional clerk. 

Lonvoy.—May 28.—For pulling down the premises Nos. 
150, 162, 164 and 166 King Street, clearing the sites, and cart- 
ing away the old materials, for the Hammersmith Borough 
Council. Mr. H. Mair, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 

Lonpon.—May 31.—For small additions and alterations 
and general repairs at Crosslands and Lindens, 218 and 220 
London Road, Croydon. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Henry Berney, 
architect, 104 George Street, Croydon. 

Lonpon.—June 7.—For erection of two cottages at the 
rear of the central fire station, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, 
for the Corporation. Send 11. 1s. deposit to the Borough 
Treasurer. The Borough Engineer’s office, Town Hall, 
Wimbledon. 

Ramsry.—May 31.—For a new police station at Ramsey. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert Leete, county surveyor, 36 High 
Street, Huntingdon. 

Sr. Annrs-on-Spa.—May 31.—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist church and schools. Send names and addresses to 
Messrs. T. E. Davidson & Son, architects, 1 Eldon Square, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sr. Nrors.—May 31.—For alterations and additions to the 


~ St. Neots police station. Myr. Herbert Leete, county surveyor, 


36 High Street, Huntingdon. 
Scornanp.—June 2.—The Edinburgh Parish Council 
invite offers for structural alterations at hospital buildings, 
Craiglockhart Poorhouse. Mr. R. M. Cameron, architect to 
Council, 53 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
_ Scorranp:—June 7.—Estimates are wanted for the mason, 
joiner, slater, and plasterer works of (1) addition to dwelling 
house at Rottal, Cortachy, and for joiner and corrugated iron 
roofing of covered court at Do; (2) new barn, cart shed, and 
granary, &c., at Coiliamy, Cortachy, joiner and slater works 
only. Mr. John Black, factor, Airlie Estate Office, Cortachy. 

Somerrset.—June 4.—For the taking down and rebuilding 
of Hartlake Bridge, on the main road between Glastonbury 
and Wells. Deposit 3/. 3s. The new bridge will be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete, and is not designed on any 
particular patented system. The work comprises reinforced 
concrete piling, beams and slabs, piers and abutments, and 
three arches of the following spans, 22 feet, 11 feet, 11 feet ; 
also masonry parapets and wing walls, roadworks, and tem- 
porary bridge. Mr. H. T. Chapman, county surveyor, Queen 
Square, Bath. 

SrenaLErs.—June 1.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
church at Stenalees, Cornwall. Messrs. F. C. Jury & Son, 
architects, 1 Alma Villas, Tregonissey Road, St. Austell. 

Sraton.—May 20.—For erection of a residence at Seaton, 
Cumberland. Messrs. Donald & Donald, 14 John Street, 
Workington. 

Suoscomsyn.—For erection of schools, offices, &c., at 
Shoscombe, near Bath, for the Foundation Managers. Mr. 
J. Beynon, architect, Frome. 

Soupitey.—For altering 
school at Soudley, Forest of Dean. 


and extending the Council 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
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R. §. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Glou- 
cester. / 

Sranwix (Carlisle).—June 4.—For the various work in 
connection with the erection of the Miles Macinnes Memorial 
Hall. Mr. John Slack, architect, 18 Bank Street, Cazlisle. 

TrpwortH.—June 8.—The Secretary of State for War 
invites tenders for the following work :—Erection of twelve 
blocks of troops stables, including drainage, water supply, 
pavings, &c., at Mooltan Barracks, Tidworth, Hants (or 
other selected site within the barrack area). Send 10s. 
deposit by May 50. The Director of Barrack Construction, 
89 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., or at the Barrack Construction 
Office, Tidworth. 

TrpwortH.—June 8.—The Secretary of State for War 
invites tenders for the following work:—The erection of 
twelve blocks of troops stables, including drainage, water 
supply, pavings, &c., at Assaye Barracks, Tidworth, Hants. 
Send 10s. deposit by May 30. The Director of Barrack Con- 
struction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 

UppincHam.—June 7.—F or new music-rooms at Upping- 
ham school. The Bursar, the Bursar’s Office, Upping- 
ham School, Rutland. 

Wates.—For making new roof of timber and slate over 
locomotive shed at Abersychan Collieries, 88 feet long by 
29 feet 4 inches wide over walls. Powell’s Tillery Steam Coal 
Co., Ltd., Abersychan Collieries, Talywain, Mon. 

Wates.—May 28.—For erection of a covered play-shed at 
Brecon Road Infants’ school, for the Merthyr Tydfil education 
committee. The Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 


Wates.—May 30.—For pulling down the present walls and . 


railings facing the club premises, renewing same, together with 
tiling, &c. The Secretary, the Roath Conservative Club Co., 
Ltd., 7 Cyril Crescent, Cardiff. 

Watus.—May 31.—For building ten houses at Abernant, 
Aberdare, for the Park View Building Club. Mr. Alec. 8. 
Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—May 31.—For alterations and additions to the 
Bridgend Cottage Hospital. Messrs. Geo. F. Lambert & Son, 
architects, Bridgend, Glam. 

Wates.—May 31.—For the improvement and extension of 
Pentrebach school. Send names to the Deputy Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil, and deposit 2/7. 2s. with the 
Borough Accountant. 

Watrs.—June 2.—For erection of a farmhouse at the 
“ Fedw,’’ Cwm Taff, near Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 10s. 6d. 
Mr. C. H. Priestley, M.I.C.E., waterworks engineer, City 
Hall, Cardiff, or Mr. R. C. Jenkins, Ashville, Cefn Coed. 

Wates.—June 6. For erection of covered play sheds at 
Pantglas boys’ school, Aberfan, Merthyr Tydfil. The Deputy 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 6.—For erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital near Pengam, consisting of two pavilions, lodge, 
laundry, stables, and administrative block, for the Gellygaer 
Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. P. V. Jones, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Hengoed. 

Wates.—June 7.—For the erection of a new goods shed, 
stable, &c., at Duffryn Sidings, Caerau, Glamorganshire, for 
the Great Western Railway. The Engineer, Newport Station, 
Mon. 

Watrs.—June 8.—For erection of a Council school build- 
ing at Lamphey, near Pembroke. Deposit 11. 1s. Myr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Warwick.—June 7.—For alteration of the premises 
acquired at the Aston Lower Grounds to fit the same for the 
requirements of the Territorial units. Deposit 3l.3s. Messrs. 
James & Lister Lea & Sons, architects, 19 Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

W ateRLoo.—June 20,—For the erection of the Crosby Road 
North Council School, Waterloo, near Liverpool. Deposit 
li. 1s. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 

Yorxs.—June 10.—The West Riding education committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for the following works, viz. : 
Bradfield, Stannington Council school ; Swinton, Roman 
Terrace Council school, alterations and additions ; Stain- 
land-with-Old-Lindley, Bowling Green Council school, new 
woodwork centre (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
painter). The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Send 11. deposit in each case to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


Lorp Roruscuixp has announced his intention of erecting 
about fifty labourers’ cottages at Tring, Herts, to replace the 
small cottages condemned by the local district council. 
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TENDERS. 


ASCOT. 


For alterations and additions to Box Farm, Winkfield Row- 
Messrs. Gro. AsHBy Lean & Son, architects, 491 Oxford 


Street, W. 
Charman £610 0 0 
Payne & Co. 2 eS a 
Watson . : : 579 0 0 
Acetylene gas installation 112 3 0 


ATHERSTONE. 


For laying about 4,000 lineal yards of stoneware pipe sewery 
and building the necessary manholes, &c. ; also for the 
construction of sewage tanks, filters, pumping station, 
pumping main, and incidental works, for the township: 
of Polesworth. Mr. H. J. Coresy, engineer, Atherstone.. 


Whitehead & Sons £6,733 1 9 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 5,178 4 9 
Bell & Son 5,081 15 -7 
Brebner & Co. 5,046 19 7 
Johnson Bros. 5,032 16 5 
Dix & Co, 4,957 12 0 
Finnegan 4,799 12 0 
Trentham . : é 4,616 0 0 
Stimpson & Rollston . 4,587 5 & 
Jewell & Sons 4,554 16 4 
Thorpe 4,509 13 3 
Meredith 4,466 1 5 
Buckley ; : ; : , 4 4,465 10 6 
Jounson & Lanetey, Leicester (accepted) . 4,464 7 7 
Engineer’s estimate : : : , 4,609 18. 6 


BOOTLE. 
For erection of a public elementary Council school, in the 
south-east district of Bootle, Lancs. Messrs. MEpcar 
& Mepcatr, architects, Liverpool. 


Rimmer Bros. £13,750 0 0 
Desser 13,696 0 0 
Williams 13,600 0 0 
Lloyd 13,500 0 0 
Morrinson & Sons 13,200 0 0 
Parker & Son 13,120 0 0 
Kelly & Bros. 15,084 0 0 
Duthie &-Dokson 13,020 0 0 
Hall & Son 12,986 0 0 
Tyson 12,910 0 0 
Webster : 12,750 0 0 
Tomkinson & Co. 12,655 0 0 
Musker 12,630 0 0 
Fowler : 12,603 0 0. 
Gerrard & Sons 12,600 0 0 
Costain & Sons. 12,598 0 0 
Wearing & Sons 12,550 0 0 
Rothwell & Sons 12,500 0 0 
Spencer. ; ; ; 12,500 0 0 
Haugh & Pilling . : ; 4 , 12,539 0 0 
Hucues & Strriine, Bootle (accepted) . 12,250 0 0 


CAMPSALL. 


For erection of walls, fencing, gates, and other work in con- 
nection with the burial ground at Campsall, near Don- 


caster. ; 
Mason 5 : ‘ 5 ‘ £357, 11, 6 
Bellamy ; 3 ; : ; ‘ : 350 0 0 
Broadhead & Co. : : ' ‘ F 347 6:6 
Spurr : ' ; ; ; : f 338 0 0 
Newton & Fisher . : : 5 ; é 335 4 0 
AttEy, Campsall (accepted) . F : ; 320 0 0 


EAST KIRKBY. 
For three houses, Welbeck Street. Mr. Water H. Woops, 
architect and surveyor, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


Tate & Son . ; : : ; ; . £629 102.0 
Bains 3 : ‘ : ‘ 618 0 0 
Coteman, East Kirkby (accepted) 604 0 0 


For four pairs of houses, Welbeck Street. Mr. Waurrer H. 
Woops, architect and surveyor, Long Eaton, near Not- 


tingham. 
Coleman 21700" GO 
Bains : 1,688 0 0 
Tate & Son : : : . 1,679 10 0 
Hoots, Kirkby-in-Ashfield (accepted) 1,650 0 0 
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HAVANT (HANTS). 


For drainage work at Farlington, for the Guardians. 


Spriggins £35270. 0.0 
Croad . 3,165 0 O 
Mowlem’ 3,150 OF 0 
Atkinson 2,941 9 9 
Wheeler & Co. 2,931 3 9 
Farley & Co. Z,3(e0. tae 
Bell 2,797, 0 0 
Douglas ‘ 2,792 0 9 
Streeter & Co. : : : : s 2,705 19 10 
MussertwHite & Sapp, Basingstoke 

(accepted) 2,675 0 O 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 
For additions and alterations, &c., at Baptist Chapel, 
Holmer Green. Mr. Autrrep Nasu, architect, High 


Wycombe. 
Clarke £354 0 0 
Buckle : ofela) AO) 18 
Wheeler & Sons 520 0 0 
Moreton & Sons 319 0 0 
Perfect . 310: 0-0 
Harris P ; 309 0 O 
Harris & Co. . . : : d , ; 2855) 050 
Hazett, Hazlemere (accepted). : ‘ 21 be 0 


HORSHAM SOUTHWATER. 
For tar-paving of the playgrounds, &e., at the Council 
school. . Mr. Haypn P. Roserts, A.R.I.B.A., County 
Education architect, Horsham. 


Tarmac, Ltd. ; : £180 0 O 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co. . 179 11 6 
North of England Asphalte Co. A Lo 10 
Constable, Hart & Co., Ltd. 159 


156 
154 
151 
155 


Wainwright & Co., Ltd. . 
Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd. . 
Hopman & Co., Peckham (accepted) 
Architect’s estimate : : 


oCoONnNooo 
oOOWO°o 


LONDON. 
For construction of a new quay wall at the Council’s Depot, 
Peckham Park Road, Old Kent Road, for the Camberwell 
Borough Council. 


Courtney & Fairbairn . ‘ ‘ : £13209 .09 0 
Webb & Co. 7 : : ? THAR V2. 5) 
Mowlem & Co. UO LO 2D 
Holloway Bros. 725 Oc.0 
Munday & Sons 714 0 0 
Garrett & Son 699 0 0 
King & Son 658 0 0 
Pedrette ‘ d , ; : é 650 0 0 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co. 650 0 0 
Kavanagh . ; E oleo. 0 
-R. & HE. Evans Ova One) 
Ansell . ; 595 0 0 
Smith . : : 589 0 0 
Chafen & Newman 549 10 0 
Parker & Sons 547 .0 -0 
Woodham & Sons . 530 =08=0 
Cochrane & Sons 520 0 0 
Rowlingsons & Co. 498 0 0 
F.&H.F. Higgs . , ; , 496 0 0 
British Fireproof Construction Co. 466 0 0 
West & Son : 429 15 2 
Muirhead & Co. . F : 419 0 9 
Anpgrson, Poplar (accepted) 390 0 0 
MARSDEN. 
For the erection of four houses in Green Lane. Messrs. 


Arntey & Hrrst, architects and surveyors, Slaithwaite. 
Accepted tenders. 


A. & T. Haigh, Golcar, mason £582 0 0 
Holroyd, Marsden, joiner 240 0 0 
Firth, Marsden, plumber. : ; * 64 0 0 
J. & J. Bottomley, Marsden, plasterer and 

painter : : - : - . : 5115 0 
Allison, Milnsbridge, tiler . : bom Ome 
J. & J. Bottomley, Marsden, concreter . 2 10, 0 


SCOTLAND, 


For the erection of a branch establishment at Lowvalleyfield, 
for the Dunfermline Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


Accepted tenders. 
Clark, builder , ; . £750 0 0 
Ramsay, joiner i ; : 618 0 0 
Ure, plasterer E : ; 4 : : 150 0 0 
Thomson & Co., plumber 2 : - s 75 00 


\ 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


For erection of St. Mark’s new parochial buildings. Mr. 
A. B. Prummer, diocesan architect, Newcastle and Tyne- 


mouth. 
Weir . ; £3,603 0 0 
Elliott Bros. 3,591 10 10 
J. & W. Lowry . 3,481 14 11 
Hasten , ; S400 enone 
George & Son. : F : ; : 3,494 16 10 
Mipptemiss Bros., Newcastle-on-Tyne (ac- 

cepted) 3,393 16 0 


STIFFORD. 
For carrying out distempering and painting worxs, at the 
children’s homes, at Stifford, near Grays, Essex, for the 
Guardians of Stepney Union. 


Kingston £595 17 6 
Heritier & Co. 450 0 O 
Grays & Co. 400 0 0 
Dainton 398 O 0 
Aslett 349 12 0 
Athey . é : : ; : 289.16 0 
Newton, Mile End, E. (accepted) 240 0 O 


WALES. 
For building a Masonic temple at Merthyr Tydfil, for the 
Loyal Cambrian Lodge of Freemasons (No. 110). Mr. 
C. M. Davins, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 


Davids & Howell £2,900 0 0 
Sullivan . : : ; 2,840 0 0 
Jenkins, Merthyr (accepted) 2,690 0 0 


For sewerage works, for Abertillery and Abercarn Urban 
District Councils. Mr. J. Witt1aMs, engineer, Council 
Offices, Abercarn, Mon. 


Peters F £913 0 O 
Johnston Bros. gs09 2 0 
Jones & Jones VHAE Be 
Smithy —. : d 3 : 754. 9° 2 
Lewis, Aberbeeg (accepted) 649 2 6 
Jones . : : ; 638 10 0 
Davies, Ball & Co. 501 14 36 


For erection of a masonic lodge and caretaker’s house, for 
the Worshipful Master and Brethren of the Forest Lodge 
of Freemasons. Mr. R. Orton DowDswELL, architect, 
Cardiff. 


Jones Bros. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 £1,075 0 0 
Davis, Bargoedstall, Bargoed (accepted) . 935 0 0 
Architect’s estimate : : : z 960 0 0 


For erection of premises at Tylorstown, for the Ferndale 
Industrial Co-operative Society. Messrs. W. M. Lewis 
& T. N. Morean, architects, Pontypridd. 


Williams . : , £5,599 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons . 5,468 0 0 
D. Richards 5,420 9 6 
Isaac : 5,298 15 0 
Thomas & Co. 200 Ol 
Rees & Co. . teiad ell Blt Ro: 
A. Richards ; 5.06L 72°°6 
Davies & Howell 5,056 4 5 
Davies & Sons ovis UPd 
Turner & Sons 4,898 0 0 
Evans & Bros. 4,871 0 0 
Jones & Son 4,850 11 8 
Humphreys 4,800 9 .0 
Colbourne ATI6 Oo. 9 
Evans ‘ ; F 5 } : 4,595 4 6 
Nisterr & Davies, Cardiff (accepted) 4,540 14 2 


WINDSOR, 
For alterations and repairs to the Cottage Homes at Engle- 
field Green, for the Windsor Board of Guardians. 


Pizzey & Son : : : £395 0 0 
Hendry ; : 390 0 0 
Buckeridge 377 0 O 
Potbury 340 0 0 
Beauchamp 339 0 0 
Roberts ‘ : 2 ; . ; 304 16 0 
Kine & Son, Englefield Green (accepted) 275 14 .9 


i ——— 
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Tur streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council, who have under consideration the appointment of « 
successor to the burgh engineer, who has resigned ‘on being 
appointed chief engineer to the Scottish Local Government 
Board, have agreed to recommend the Town Council to adver- 
tise the vacancy at-a salary beginning at 600I., and rising to 


8001. 
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DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S CLAIM FOR FEES. 


AN important question regarding the lability of a district 
surveyor to claim for fees under certain sections of the 
London Building Act was decided by the Divisional Court of 
the King’s Bench Division, comprised of the Lord Chief 
Justice and Justices Channell and Coleridge, on Tuesday. The 
case came up on the appeal of Messrs. Galbraith Brothers, 
builders, from the decision of the stipendiary magistrate of 
Lambeth, the respondent being Mr. Bernard John Dicksee, 
the district surveyor for Newington. Mr. Dicksee in the 
court below sued the builders for 161. 7s. 6d., which he con- 
tended was due to him for work done as district surveyor dur- 
ing the building of the John Ruskin School for Mentally 
Defective Children, in Newington. 

From the special case stated by the magistrate for the 
purposes of the appeal, it appeared that the appellants entered 
into a contract with the London County Council to build the 
school in question, and in May 1908 respondent wrote to them 
requesting a building notice under the London Building Act, 
1894, As the decision by the High Court in the case of the 
‘London County Council v. The District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion and Willis’? was contemplated, it was subsequently 
arranged that the question of giving such building notice 
should be delayed until the decision was given. However, the 
respondent did certain work in connection with the building 
operations in his capacity of surveyor, and after the decision 
in the case referred to had been given, he again wrote to the 
builders for the building notice, at the same time sending in 
an account for his services rendered, which the builders refused 
to pay, contending that the buildings came amongst those 
specified within a section of the Act, and were exempt, and in 
consequence the respondent had no duties to perform, and 
could claim no fees, It was contended on Mr. Dicksee’s behalf 
that under the Act of 1894 he was entitled to receive a building 
notice, and that the building was not such a. one as was 
exempted under section 201, sub-section 5. Therefore he had 
duties to perform for which he could claim fees. The magis- 
trate decided that the building was exempt within section 201, 
sub-section 5 of the Act, but notwithstanding that the fees 
claimed by the surveyor were rightly payable by the builders, 
and he gave judgment for Mr. Dicksee for the amount claimed. 
The question for the court was whether he was right in that 
decision. 

After hearing Mr, Montague Lush, K.C., who was for the 
appellants, 

The Lord Chief Justice said he thought the appeal was 
an attempt to render ineffective the judgment in the previous 
case which the court had decided, viz., ‘‘ The London County 
Council y. The District Surveyors’ Association and Willis,” 
Mr. Lush had said that in that particular case there was 
nothing to be done by the surveyor, but that did not follow, 
for if the building did not require watching then the surveyor 
got his fees for doing little. Mr. Lush had also argued that 
if the surveyor could not show that he had done something 
from which the Council benefited he was not entitled to his 
fees, but of course that could not be upheld. They had come 
to the conclusion that the decision of the magistrate was cor- 
rect, and the appeal would be dismissed with costs, 

Justices Channell and Coleridge concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed. 

Leave to appeal was granted on Mr. Lush’s application. 

itt ee Oe cesta © 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Federal Council of Switzerland have been authorised 
to arrange for the erection of two grain warehouses at Altorf 
Station at a cost of 39,7201. 

THE late Mr. Owen Jones, of 27 Grey Road, Walton, 
Liverpool, builder, left 32,2781. gross, of which 875]. is net 
personalty. 

Mr. T. Hystop Urs, architect, has been instructed by 
the Dunfermline Parish School Board to prepare plans for a 
new school at Limekilns, 

Tue Leeds Improvements Committee recommend the City 
Council to arrange for an auction some time in the autumn 
for the sale of surplus lands belonging to the Corporation. 

Tue Belper Rural District Council on Saturday adopted 
a scheme prepared by Mr. R. Cordon, C.E., for a sewerage 
scheme and sewage disposal works for the parish of Crich. 
A loan is to be applied for amounting to 11,5001. 

THE Glasgow Corporation last week adopted the Sewage 
Committee’s minute containing the recommendation that the 
contractor be instructed to proceed with the construction of 
the North Renfrew west intercepting sewer. The estimated 
cost of the sewer cn the adjusted prices is 29,9251. Qs. 6d., 
or three times the amount originally expected. 


THe Monmouthshire Local Education Authority have 
given notice of their intention to erect new schools at Ynys- 
ddu (550 scholars), Blackwood (550), Abercarn (300), Watts- 
ville (559), and Pontymolle (650). The schools at Fleur-de- 
lis and Rumney are to be enlarged by 200 places and 120 
places respectively. r 

Tue York City Council adopted by a large majority the 
recommendation to erect in Exhibition Square a full-size 
statue of William Etty, R.A., the York artist. Mr. W. W. 
Hargrove, as sole surviving trustee of the Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion, had offered to contribute 262/., the total cost of the statue 
and work being 3001. 

Tue Senate of the University of Glasgow at a meeting 
have resolved to confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
(LL.D.) on Mr. John James Burnet, A.R.S.A., F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A.Scot., F.R.I.B.A., corresponding member of the 
French Architectural Society and of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

In order to meet the want. for working men’s dwellings in 
Byfleet, a company is being formed, under the Industrial 
and Provident Society Act, to build about 80 cottages on the 
north side of Byfleet Station. The cottages will be let at the 
lowest rents possible to insure a maximum return of 43 per 
cent. The plans for laying out the roads, and for the drain- 
age, were submitted to the Chertsey Rural Council at their 
last meeting, and were passed by them. Mr. Raymond 
Unwin is the architect to the scheme. 

A company is being promoted with a capital of 35,0001. 
for the purpose of providing a promenade pier and pavilion at 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. The pier will have a total 
length, including the jetty at the extremity, of about 850. feet, 
with a minimum width of 40 feet, and a maximum width of 
120 feet. The pavilion will be erected immediately to the 
right of the entrance, and abutting on the promenade. It will 
contain a concert hall or theatre capable of accommodating 
about 1,500 people. 

THe Edinburgh School Board have approved plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. A. Carfrae, architect, for the supple- 
mentary school in M‘Leod Street, showing the necessary 
provision for practical instruction located in a building two 
storeys high, which it is proposed to erect along the north 
side of the ground. This building, which is intended to be 
of brick, will be 360 feet long. On the ground floor there will 
be four workshops and three cookery rooms, each containing 
1,080 square feet, a staff-room, and two stores. On the upper 
floor there will be four workshops and two laundry rooms, 
each also containing 1,080 square feet, and practical science 
room, measuring 1,475 square feet, and one store. The 
building approved is distinct from the main elementary 
school to be erected on the M‘Leod Street site. The main 
building will be placed on the south part of the site, and will 
accommodate 960 pupils in 24 class-rooms. 

Tur Edinburgh Dean of Guild have granted the Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons of Scotland warrant to take down the 
present buildings at 96 and 98 George Street, Edinburgh, end 
erect new buildings in their place. The new hall will accom- 
modate 780 persons. On the first floor will be the offices, in- 
cluding a board-room and Grand Master’s room. The second 
floor has two halls and accommodation for the use of daughter 
lodges. The elevation to George Street is to be of polished 
stone, and the design follows the style of architecture which 
characterised the buildings erected in Edinburgh at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The interior of the hall will be 
panelled on the lower portion, and suitable provision is made 
for an organ behind the platform. The total cost will be 
about 30,0001. The plans have been prepared by Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford, F.R.I.B.A. 

Tue Belfast Corporation last week authorised the issue of 
Corporation Stock to the amount of 500,000/. The total 
amount to be devoted to various city improvements, and it 
is all to be issued for immediate expenditure, which has 
already received the sanction of the Local Government Board. 
83,0001. is to be devoted to the extension of the asylum at 
Purdysburn ; 50,0001. for capital expenditure in connection 
with the gas works; 40,0001. for improvements in the elec- 
tricity department ; 25,0001. for tramway extensions ; 
20,0007. for permanent paving of streets; 20,0007. for the 
erection of a public abattoir ; 12,8001. for footpath improve- 
ments and street widening ; 7,000I. for the purpose of widen- 
ing Castle Street, one of the main thoroughfares of the city ; 
35,0007. for the completion of the quay wall at the refuse 
destructor works at Laganbank ; 3,000/. for the erection of a 
bridge over the Lagan at Stranmillis ; 2,700]. on account of 
the Sydenham and Knock drainage scheme ; 2,7501. for the 
erection of a disinfecting station at Laganbank Road; and 
7501. for the erection of a bridge over the Great Northern 
Railway at Donegall Road. 
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PROPOSED CHURCH NEAR CHRISTIANIA, 


NORWAY. 


Tue site for this church is magnificently placed, being on the 
top of a hill overlooking seven counties. It is proposed to use 
granite as the main material as it is obtainable on the spot. 


* PROPOSED CHV RCH « NEAR: CRIS TIANA * MORAY * 
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The pantiles for the roof and tower will be of local manufac- 
ture. The scheme of the plan is a typical example of a country 
Lutheran church, and shows seating accommodation for 
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800. This includes the choir, who would be seated in a gallery 
over the south aisle. 

The design has been kept’simple and severe in character in 
order to harmonise with the surroundings. 


Mr. J. Th. Westbye. 


The architect is 


THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY. 


Tur holding of the annual general meeting on 
Monday, May 23, terminated the first session 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. This 
Society, it will be recalled, was formed last year 
in order to bring together engineers, architects, 
members of the medical profession, and others 
interested in illumination, in order that an 1m- 
partial and international platform might be 
provided for the discussion of problems of this 
kind, The work of the last session has fully 
demonstrated the usefulness of this Society. 
There has been a steady growth in the number 
of articles in the technical press, and in papers 
read before societies, dealing with various 
aspects of lighting. Municipal authorities are 
coming to take a more active interest in street 
lighting, and gas and electrical supply com- 
panies now pay much attention to the condi- 
tions of illumination enjoyed by the consumer. 
In addition, the most recent reports of the Fac- 
tory Department of the Home Office and of the 
medical officer to the London County Council 


show that the importance of good lighting in schools and 
factories is now more fully appreciated. Good illumination, 
it is now felt, is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
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The first year’s work of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society has proved two things ; firstly, that the discussions, in 
which representatives of different systems of lighting took 
part, were of a perfectly amicable character ; and secondly, 
that there would not be the least difficulty in the future of 
finding plenty of matter for discussion. 

During the session the membership has steadily increased, 
and is also of a very representative character, including gas 
and electrical engineers, representatives of systems of lighting 
using oil, petrol air, and acetylene, professors in technical 
colleges, medical men, architects and surveyors, manufac- 
turers of lamps, shades, and reflectors, &c. What is equally 
satisfactory is that the Society has been able to secure the co- 
operation of so many leading authorities in this country, on 
the Continent, and in the United States. During the past 
session the first three distinguished honorary members of the 
Society have also been elected. They are Sir William Preece, 
one of the earliest to study the measurement of illumination : 
Sir Joseph Swan, one of the inventors of the electric incan- 
descent lamp, and Professor A. G. Vernon-Harcourt, the in- 
ventor of the ten candle-power Pentane standard of light. 

A special feature of the past session has also been the co- 
operation of eminent corresponding members of the Society, 
many of whom have participated in the discussions of the 
Society. The Society hopes that in the future their inter- 
national attitude will be influential in the promotion of 
common agreement and standardisation of photometrical 
terms and processes, &c. In this work they will have the 
benefit of the co-operation of the American Illuminating 
Engineering Society, who have already passed a resolution 
expressing their desire for mutual assistance on the part of 
the two bodies. 

The Society has also received an official invitation to be 


represented at the International Medical Congress to be held | 


in Brussels this year, and proposes to send delegates. At this 
Congress the question of the hygienic conditions of factories 
and schools, and the effect of light on the health of employees, 
will be studied in connection with the engineering aspects of 
illumination. 

During the past session five monthly meetings of the 
Society have been held. The inaugural meeting took place on 
November 18, 1909, and was followed by four discussions in 
1910 on ‘‘ Glare, its Causes and Effects,’’ and ‘‘ The Measure- 
ment of Light and Illumination ’’ respectively. At the 
inaugural meeting the President, Professor: S. P. Thompson, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., delivered his inaugural address, in which he 
summarised the intentions of the future work of the Society, 
and Sir Boverton Redwood, Mr. A.-P. Trotter, Professor J. S. 
Haldane, Mr. W. M. Mordey, and Dr. R. M. Walmsley ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the movement. 

The subsequent meetings dealt with subjects of wide public 
interest and attracted a considerable amount of attention 
outside the Society. Now that so many different systems of 
lighting, many of them of great brilliancy, are available, it is 
a matter of considerable consequence to understand exactly 
what is meant by a ‘‘ glaring”’ system of illumination, and 
to know how to avoid such an effect by the judicious placing of 
lights and the use of shades, &c. 
special attention from oculists and members of the medical 
profession, many of them taking part in the discussion, and 
afterwards becoming members of the Society. 

The next two meetings, devoted to ‘‘ The Measurement of 
Light and Mlumination,’’ also proved most successful. A 
feature of the proceedings was the exhibition by the inventors 
of different types of instruments, and the demonstration of 
their actual use in practice. The contributions to these dis- 
cussions by foreign members of the Society, including Dr. L. 
Bloch (Berlin), Dr. L. Bell (Boston), Professor A. Blondel 
(Paris), Dr. M. Corsepius (Cologne), Dr. H. Kriiss (Ham- 
burg), Professor Rumi (Genoa), Dr. K. Stockhausen 
(Dresden), Professor R. Ulbricht (Dresden), Professor L. 
Weber (Kiel), and many others, were of exceptional interest. 

The first anniversary dinner of the Society, which took 
place on February 10, also proved most successful. 

The occasion served to show how fully the work of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society receives the support of 
other older bodies, and how wide is the nature of the subject 
with which it proposes to deal. 

In the next session it is again proposed to devote the 
monthly meetings of the Society to subjects of general interest, 
and arrangements are being made for papers on such subjects 
as the lighting of streets, shops, libraries, schools, &c., and 
the recent developments of gas and electric lighting, &c. 
During the past year the Society has gained support in many 
influential quarters, and it is hoped during the next session 


to extend still further its circle of sympathisers and its 
scheme of operations. 


This subject received . 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ENGLIS 
TOWN PLANNING.* 


In this paper I shall endeavour to answer two questions, viz., 
‘‘ Why are town extension plans necessary in Great Britain ?’’ 
‘“What are the fundamental conditions to be followed in 
order to secure the best town extension plans ?”’ 

Before endeavouring to provide answers to these questions 
may I venture to point out that at the present time in England 
you have in your desire to arrive at wise decisions on this 
point the great advantage of dealing with an absolutely open 
question, for your methods of town extension planning have 
yet to be developed ? It is a matter of vital importance that you 
should educate a strong public opinion (for without a strong 
public opinion nothing of real value can be secured) on this 
subject, and the British people should understand that the 
good health of the nation will in future depend on the wise 
preparation of these plans. In Germany ‘‘ the town makes 
the people,’’ who are shaped and moulded by the laws which 
they are bound to obey. In countries in which individual 
liberty is the basis of social life the contrary, however, holds 
good, ‘‘the people make the town.’’? This is especially the 
case in Great Britain at the present time. 

In these days when we desire to get to work quickly there :s 
not a little danger of forgetting these elementary principles. — 
As a proof of this let me draw your attention to the strong 
desire shown day by day to apply ‘‘en bloc’”’ in one country 
the methods followed in another country, without giving 
time to reflect on the insanity of such a course. 

It is necessary to protest with energy against this “ five 
minutes’ system’”’ of eagerly copying on entering into one’s own 
house that which one has seen in the house of one’s neighbour. 
This “‘ five minutes’ system ’’ has produced so many errors in 
town planning in the various European countries that it is 
important that I should definitely draw your attention to the 
real danger of such a course. 

In studying the life of the people in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Christian era—centuries in which a 
high degree of civilisation was reached—we are struck with 
the keen sense of natural laws possessed by these people and the 
adaptation of their daily life to these natural laws. In their 
dwellings and in their buildings of all kinds they consciously 
strove to find the best forms to suit the conditions of climate 
and consequently the needs of daily life of the individual 
citizens. The planning of their small boroughs and their ideal 
little cities is almost perfect. 

It will not be too much to say that amongst these ancient 
people there was almost a complete equilibrium between 
beauty and utility—between the expression of material life 
and of moral life. This condition of equilibrium was nearly 
attained by the Greeks and in a large measure by the Romans. 
In all countries of the world it may be said that a similar con- 
dition of equilibrium is possible of attainment wherever men 
are gathered together in cities. 

In those countries in which the mildness of the climate 
renders it possible that life can be spent in a large degree in the 
open air, the method of planning towns will be quite different 
to that in places where the climate is either much colder or 
more humid, and where, as a result life cannot be spent out of 
doors to the same extent. Numerous and eloquent examples 
could be given of this. 

Coming now to the consideration of the fundamental con- 
ditions of town extension planning in detail let me urge that ~ 
the climatic conditions of each country should first of all 
determine the conditions under which the people are housed. 

This would at first sight seem to be a truism, but it is a 
truism which is far from being generally recognised. Whether 
the climate is wet or dry, subject to extremes of temperature in 
summer or in winter, whether the sunless days of the year are 
more or less numerous, whether certain prevailing winds 
render necessary special modification in the method of build- 
ing—all these should be determining,causes in regard to 
methods of constructing dwellings. The importance of these 
special climatic conditions affecting the country as a whole 
should never be lost sight of when the work of designing dwell- 
ings for the people is under consideration. If we compare the 
climatic conditions of the beautiful country of Tuscany for a 
moment with the climatic conditions of Lancashire we shall 
find the two extremes of conditions governing town extension 
planning. In one country parks and promenades on the 


* A paper entitled “Consideration of the Fundamental Con- 
ditions which should govern Town Extension Planning in Great 
Britain,” Prepared for the National Town Planning Council by 
Monsieur Augustin Rey, Architecte, Paris, Membre du Conseil 
supérieur des Habitations 4 Bon Marche, Corresponding Member of 
the International Committee on Tuberculosis. 
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borders of the city can with advantage be provided in a much 
greater extent than in the other country. The people of 
Tuscany can at all times leave their dwellings to visit these 
places. In Lancashire, on the other hand, open spaces and 
gardens ought to be in the close vicinity of the dwellings in 
order to enable the people to secure fresh air without travelling 
far from their homes. 

The variety of climatic conditions imposes, therefore, a 
similar variety of methods in preparing town extension plans. 

It is equally important that we should have clearly in 
mind the fundamental interests which must be served in 
making future plans for city developments. These funda- 
mental interests are concentrated almost entirely on one point, 
viz., the need for incurring such expenditure as shall be of 
direct service either to the health or the happiness of the 
people, and the reduction of the expenditure which is only 
profitable to a small section of the community. No man 
increases his vital power by placing a mass of lead on his 
shoulders instead of covering his body with warm clothing. 
It is exactly the same with the inhabitants of a town. 

In examining the town expenditure which is to-day in- 
curred in the organisation of town life, one finds that this 
expenditure can be placed in four categories :— 

(1) Cost of land occupied by public roads, free spaces and 
parks, and public buildings ; (2) cost of constructing streets, 
water supply and other similar works of public service, and 
especially the maintenance of public parks ; (3) cost of general 
municipal administration ; (4) cost of health and hygiene 
administration in the different parts of the city. 

In the municipal budgets of rapidly extending cities the 
chapters relating to the prices paid for land needed for (1) the 
making of public ways and the widening of streets found too 
narrow for the increasing traffic, (2) the purchase of land in 
order to clear congested areas, (3) the purchase of land for the 
purpose of buildings, and (4) the purchase of land for general 
public works, are together responsible for the expenditure of 
great sums of public money. As a result only small sums of 
money are available for that part of health improvement 
which consists in providing open spaces in the vicinity of 
congested dwellings, providing pure air and light for these 
dwellings or for the provision of parks, &c. 

In this lack of capital is to be found the principal cause 
vf bad hygiene in our cities. The uninterrupted increase in 
the price of urban land which is found operating everywhere 
in great cities thus adversely affects the municipal budgets of 
these cities. The lack of sufficient municipal means affects all 
matters concerning the development, and especially the 
hygiene of the city. On the one side the capital of the com- 
munity is swallowed up by the unproductive purchase of land, 
and on the other hand the capital used to improve conditions 
of life in the town becomes every day more insufficient. 

The present anti-social conditions have as a definite result 
the continual increase of ‘‘ dead capital,’’ as we call it in 
France, and the interest to pay the necessary charges on this 
dead capital becomes a more crushing burden as years pass by. 

The method which it is necessary for municipal activity 
to take in-the future is the reverse of this present system. 
The city ought to use every effort to diminish in very great 
proportions the amounts expended in the raising of values of 
- town lands, for these sums are ‘‘ dead capital’ as far as the 
great mass of citizens are concerned. On the other hand the 
city should increase expenditure on all those things which 
will be productive of health and hygiene for the people. 

Instead of using capital to legitimate and consolidate the 
growing price of land in the city, the municipal authority 
should use all its resolution, all its intelligence and all the 
capital it can raise for the purpose of improving the conditions 
of the working-class quarters and increasing by every possible 
means the value’ of the capital of life—a capital which in a 
progressive community should be always increasing and 
improving. 

It is this increase in the value of human life which is 
essentially the capital of the people—and not the increasing 
value of the land on which they live—and one of the means of 
attaining this end is undoubtedly to be found in the rational 
organisation of town extension: é 

In this task Great Britain has a singular superiority as 
compared with other European ‘nations.~ In this country at 
the present day you have a system of land ownership under 
which the ‘possession of great areas of land—including the 
land on which several of your great towns stand—is still in the 
hands of a few owners. :' In regard to extension plans ‘this is 
a unique position and ‘one which, if in other respects there 
are certain disadvantages, is in this matter of town planning a 
most valuable auxiliary feature. 

It should be recognised that in order to produce their full 
fruits the preparation of town extension plans should be 


directly related to the purchase of great areas of land at unin- 
flated prices by municipalities in the interest of the general 


public. The law should clearly authorise and definitely en- 
courage local authorities to deal with the problem in this way. 

Most certainly they should not be compelled, as at present, 
to seek the permission of the central authority before making 
these purchases. It is necessary that your Parliament should 
realise that it is not in the national interest that local 
authorities should in these matters of hygiene and municipal 
development—questions of primary importance to each 
district—not be held in tutelage like infants whose every step 
must be watched. 

The wealth of a great nation is built up of the wealth of all 
those centres which we call towns. It is possible that in this 
matter of municipal freedom some towns are under the control 
of committees filled with responsible men of good sense—men 
who know what are the best and most business-like steps to 
take. 

At the International Congress on Hygiene held in Berlin 
in September 1908, this subject was considered and the Con- 
gress passed the following resolution as embodying the general 
opinion of hygienists :—‘‘ In order that limits may be placed 
to land speculation it is desirable that municipalities, repre- 
senting as they do the special interest of public hygiene, should 
possess large areas of land bought at cheap prices, and on this 
municipal land should encourage in whatever way they deem 
best—allowing for local conditions—the building of dwellings 
which shall be economical in cost and shall satisfy the laws of 
hygiene.’’ A most interesting example of this has been given 
by the city of Ulm in Wirtemberg. Let me give you a brief 
account of the methods which have been adopted by this city 
to deal with speculation in land. 

Under the energetic guidance of an enlightened munici- 
pality this town has prepared a definite programme and 
without hesitation has used the municipal credit of the city 
to buy large areas of land. Ulm has realised that this 
question of the land is at the root of the housing question, and 
that it is only by keeping down the price of land over a long 


| period of years that the healthy house can be created xnd 


maintained. 

The municipal council of Ulm bought under advantageous 
conditions the land comprised in the old fortifications of the 
city and followed up this purchase by other most important 
operations. To-day Ulm actually possesses 80 per cent. of the 
total area of the town. Without approving entirely this 
municipalisation of land one is bound to realise the great 
advantages which result from this policy in the construction of 
suitable dwellings and the healthier life of the people. 

They lease their land for 100 years, and in addition lend 
the greater part of their capital for the construction of the 
houses, and at the end of the leasehold period the town will be 
able to purchase the houses at their actual value. 

The financial position of the city is a most prosperous cne 
as a result of this land policy, and the rates of the city have 
been reduced. This remarkable example of logical municipal 
development and tenacity of administration in the interests of 
the community must be attributed to the remarkably able 
Oberburgermeister, Herr Otto Wagner. 

On examining in the cold light of science the causes of 
increase of land values in great centres of life what do we 
find? What gives to these urban lands their great value—a 
value which in some cases is a colossal increase as compared 
with former values? Is the increase not due entirely to the 
work, the activity, and the industry of the people as a whole ? 
The present iniquitous method which seeks to impose itself 
on all the people who fill our cities and which seeks to leave 
them bound hand and foot by land speculation, must give 
place to methods which shall be more equitable and which shall 
take into account the superior interest of the whole of the 
inhabitants in their desire to live under conditions of normal 
health. 

We are beginning to realise the misdeeds (one ought almost 
to say the criminal misdeeds) that land speculation has 
wrought in great cities in opposing the health of the people— 
the true wealth of a country. The land in which men are 
gathered together in cities will one day be regarded as a 
commodity in which it will be criminal for men to speculate. 

There is a direct relation—and on this point statistics are 
quite clear—between the price of the land in those districts in 
which the majority of the inhabitants of a town live and their 
sanitary condition. Dear land shuts out the sun—the purifi- 


cator ‘‘ par excellence ’’—from the interior of dwellings. It 
denies to those who dwell in these houses their human share of 
pure air. 


Cheap land, on the other hand, renders unnecessary the 
construction of those abominable dwellings of several floors, 
one of the plagues of modern humanity, and against this type 
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of dwelling all reflective citizens should protest in whatever | Sturge first produced this well-known brand. Some millions 


country they are found. 

Our wiser descendants will without doubt pass strong laws 
forbidding the erection of block dwellings. 

Cheap land means the family home bathed in fresh air and 
surrounded with sufficient space to enable the direct rays of 
the sun to exercise their regenerating influence. Dear land 
has incontestably been responsible for the bad state of our 
cities. Land kept at reasonable prices will, on the other hand, 
minister to the joy of the people. The question of the 
purchase of large areas of land at low prices is therefore one 
of fundamental importance in the establishment of rational 
plans of town extension. 

The success of town extension depends before all on the 
solution of this question of cheap land. In possessing large 
areas of such land the town can be the master in determining 
the price of the land and in securing that the execution of 
works of general well-being and public works shall be carried 
out. 

(To be concluded.) 


TRADE NOTES. 

Tue ‘‘ England’? Works of North Street, Leeds, have 
removed their London offices from 73a Queen Victoria Street, 
to 295 Ivydale Road, S.E. 

Messrs. Grirrirus & Co., Lrp., of London Wall, E.C., 
have secured the contract at 4,250,0001. for the construction 
of a new railway in the Republic of Chili. 

Messrs. W. & J. R. Hunter, Lrp., timber merchants, of 
5-11 Bethnal Green Road, London, E., request us to announce 
that their telephone numbers are.6143 Central (for inward 
calls), and 2702 London Wall. 

A LarGE clock has just been erected in the parish church 
tower, Pytchley, Northants, which shows time on‘a dial 
6 feet 6 inches across, and strikes the hours on a large tenor 
bell. The work has been carried out by John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made the clocks in the 
neighbouring churches of Rothwell, Orlingbury, and Irthling- 
borough, 

Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 
received instructions from the West Riding County Council 
to make a large clock for the new training college now in 
course of erection near Bradford. It will strike the hours on 
a bell weighing 6 cwt., and show time upon four dials 6 feet 
in diameter, for illumination at night. The clock will con- 
tain all the best and most modern improvements. The same 
firm are making a large clock for the Refuge Assurance offices, 
Manchester, with four dials, 124 feet diameter, and another 
for St. Peter’s Church, Macclesfield. They have just fixed a 
large striking clock at Thornton-le-Moors Church, near 
Chester, and are now fixing a striking clock at St. Joseph’s 
College, Dumfries. 

Messrs. E. H. Suortann & Brotuer, Lrp., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester, have recently supplied their patent Man- 
chester Stoves, with descending smoke flues, to the Women’s 
Hospital, Soho Square, London; the extensions to the 
Guildford Union and the new Infirm Block, Warrington 
Workhouse Infirmary, are being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Manchester Stoves and Grates; the new schools, 
Scartho, near Grimsby, and Dr. William’s School, Dolgelly, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of the Man- 
chester Grates ; and the Princes Hall, Hull, is being venti- 
lated by means of this firm’s patent Exhaust Roof Venti- 
lators. Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., have also 
supplied their Warm Air Ventilating patent Manchester 
Grates for the offices of Messrs. Foster Brothers, Gloucester, 
and the Council Offices, Cottingham. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. Grey & Marten, Lrp., City Lead Works, South- 
wark Bridge, S.E., have recently issued a cloth-bound priced 
catalogue which extends to nearly four hundred pages, of 
which the index alone occupies nine. The first section deals 
with ranges, register stoves, mantelpieces, and accessories. 
The next section is devoted to sanitary goods like baths, 
lavatory basins, closets, and plumbers’ brass work; then 
follows such builders’ ironmongery as rim locks, and door 
furniture of all kinds, electrical fittings, rain-water fittings, 
gas fittings, pumps, and a miscellaneous assortment of other 
goods. The catalogue is well printed on high-class paper. 


Tue Pyramid (K. B. & §.) Brand of Portland Cement 
has been known in this country for close upon half a century ; 


to be exact, it was in 1853 that Messrs. Knight, Bevan & | 


’ 


of tons have been sent out of their works since then, and 
the quality has been steadily improving ever since. Ten 
years ago the firm transferred their business to the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., and under the 
new control the whole of the plant has been reconstructed 
and put abreast cf the latest scientific ideas.. An excellent 
illustrated pamphlet has been prepared to suggest how the 
material is prepared and how successful it has proved both 
in actual use and in laboratory tests. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the list of the more important works where the 
‘“Pyramid’’ Brand has been used is almost entirely made 
up of foreign contracts. 


S. W. Francis & Co., Lrp., have, of course, their fine 
premises in Gray’s Inn Road (Nos. 64-70), London, W.C., and 
from them come the latest improvements in wood, steel, and 
iron revolving shutters, as well as shop front fittings of all 
descriptions. Their 1910 illustrative and descriptive price 
list will give much valuable information and many useful 
suggestions in specifying fronts for banks, shops, public 
buildings, &c. Particular attention is called to their new 
Patent No. 4 Steel Hinged Self-acting Wood Shutter as a 
‘‘speciality,’’ for style and quality, combined with the sim- 
plicity of its working. This shutter is manufactured from 
the best pine, in uniform convex laths, connected with patent 
steel hinges. They are attached to stout barrel cases and 
charged with steel spiral springs of the best possible manu- 
facture, and possess the striking feature that they are the 
only springs that run throughout the entire breadth of 
shutter and bearing, thereby ensuring against the deflection 
from unevenly distributed weight. Messrs. Francis & Co. 
have shutters specially designed to meet the variety of pur- 
poses for which they are now installed. It wowid appear 
from the price list that the firm have won the confidence of 
architects and engineers, for they have put up work at a 
great number of electric stations, garages, markets, railway 
termini, banks, and theatres. We can well believe that there 
is scarcely a town in the Kingdom which does not contain 
some of their work. 


‘‘Erecrriciry Applhed to Light and Power”’ is the title 
of a well illustrated booklet issued by Messrs. Drake & 
Gorham, Ltd. It is described as a treatise on the applica- 
tion of electric current to every phase of country house and 
estate requirements. The second part of the book is cccupied 
with a long list of their electric light installations and sub- 
sequent testimonials. Practically every page contains photo- 
graphs of buildings and plant which give it additional 
interest. 


Messrs. Bristowr & Co., Lrp., Broad Sanctuary Cham- 
bers, 20 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., and at Blackpool, 
have sent us an excellent little catalogue of their H. H. Sani- 
tary Fittings. The most striking characteristic of these is 
their modernity. It would seem as if the firm do not turn out 
an article for the simple reason that it is a successful line 
with other firms, but that they only enter the field when they 
have devised some cardinal improvement on existing types. 
Thus the catalogue illustrates-and describes baths, lavatories, 
closets, sink gullies, and, grease traps; in each article there 
is some distinctive feature which reveals the expert mind. 
The improvements are not a mere alteration of a minor detail 
made for the sole purpose of rendering the article technically 
different, they are genuine advances. It may be often observed 
that sanitary fittings have been designed with an almost 
exclusive regard to their appearance, and at a considerable 
sacrifice of efficiency. The H.H. fittings, while by no means 
lacking the attraction common to a fitting of high make and 
finish, have been primarily designed to remedy those defects 
in principle and detail which are to be found in existing types. 
Their combined footbath and children’s bath, for instance, 
only occupies 2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches of floor space 
and affords an effective bath with only 6 to 8 gallons of water. 
The water comes from a mixing tank overhead, raised about 
9 feet from the floor. It can he supplied from existing hot 
water arrangements, or from an independent water heater. 
The improvements of the H.H. closet are particularly in 
respect to the patent junction with metal soil pipe, the 
removal of the necessity for a solder joint in the wall, the 
increased water area, and improved flush pipe joint. The 
H.H. iron grease trap is designed to meet a growing necessity 
for the prevention of grease entering the waste pipe stack when 
the scullery sinks are on the upper floors of a building. The 
catalogue illustrates and describes these and other plumbing 
specialties which have been put on the market after lengthy 

ests by Messrs. Bristowe & Co., Ltd. 
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We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,” Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make thew communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 


nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHToN-oN-MeERsry.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Brtrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0007. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150]. and 100/. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Epixsurcu.—July 9.—The Corporation invite designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Ineranp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 50/., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architert shall be merged in 
his commission, of 34 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d.. Apply 


after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton. W. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BEWCASTLE, NEAR CARLISLE.—June 17.—For the mason 
work required in erection of a girder bridge at Bailey Mill, 
Bewcastle. Mr. James Murray, surveyor, Kirklinton, Car- 
lisle. 

BrrKeENHEAD.—June 13.—For plastering three wards at 
the Union Infirmary, Church Road, Tranmere. Mr. John 
Carter, clerk, Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 

Brrxenueap.—June 14.—For building repairs at the 
Guardians’ stable and yard, Oliver Street, Birkenhead. 
Mr. John Carter, clerk, Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 

Bripgwater.—June 7.—For alterations, cleaning and 
renovation of parts of the interior of the municipal offices 
and town hall. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, High Street, Bridgwater. 

Bristot.—June 10.—For the extensions of the infirmary, 
comprising the erection of new wards for about 180 beds, 
operating theatres, and casualty department, on a site in 
Marlborough Street. Deposit 107. Messrs. Bernard & Son, 
quantity surveyors, 26 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

Bentuam.—June 10.—For the builder, joiner, plumber 
and painter works required at the Head Teacher’s House, 
Bentham Lower Council School. Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Cariisie.—June 6.—For the whole of the works required 
in erection of additions to wash-house at Fusehill Work- 
house. Mr. George Armstrong, architect, 24 Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 

CuHappertTon.—June 18.—For erection of wash-houses, 
&c., in connection with the caretakers’ house at Eustace 
Street and Stanley Road schools. Mr. J. Whitehead, clerk 
+o the committee, Education Offices, Chadderton, Lancs. 

Cuarney Basserr.—June 7.—For erection of a small 
holding dwelling-house and farm buildings at Charney 
Bassett, Berkshire. Mr. W. E. C.. White, County Land 
Steward’s Office, Assize Court, Reading. 

Curster.—June 13.—For building a fire-station at the 
premises in Northgate Street. Deposit 11. Mr, James 
Strong, architect, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Curstenurst.—June 15.—For erection of a post-office. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Chislehurst. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Dewspury.—June 6.—For the various works required 
jn alterations and additions to the Gladstone Liberal Club. 
Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, F.R.1.B.A., architects, sur- 
veyors and valuers, Market Place, Dewsbury. 

Durnam.—June 14.—Sole tenders are required by the 
Durham Education Committee (1) for alterations and addi- 
tions at Black Boy Council school; Mr. F. H. Livesey, archi- 
tect, Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland; (2) for alterations 
and additions at Eldon Council school and caretaker’s house 
at Murton Colliery; Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire Hall,-Durham ; 
(3) for manual instruction room at Cockton Hill; Mr. W. 
Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. oa 

East Preston.—June 6.—For erection of a verandah to 
the infirmary, and the conversion of existing premises as a 
meat store, at the workhouse, East Preston, Sussex, for the 
Guardians of East Preston Union. The Chairman of the 
Board, East Preston, near Worthing. — 

Farnuam.—June 21.—For certain repairs to be executed 
to Tilford East Bridge. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Arthur J. 
Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, Farnham. 

Farnuam.—June 21.—For erection of proposed cottages 
at their Ash and Hindhead depots, for the Farnham Rural 
District Council. Deposit 10s. 6d. for each cottage. Mr. 
Arthur J. Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, 
Farnham. ; 

Forrst Hatt.—June 6.—For erection of proposed police 
station at Forest Hall, Northumberland. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
J. A. Bean, county architect, The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 
EE VDE or cime 

Griuspy.—June 8.—For erection of a Council school in 
Strand Street: Deposit 2. 2s. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

Gu1tprorp.—June 18.—For certain decorative work and 
repairs to the elementary schools. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Hatrrax.—June 6.—For the various works comprised in 
the erection of three houses at Brow Foot Gate. Messrs. 
Longbottom & Culpan, architects, George Street, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—June 23.—For the various works required in 
erection of eight dwelling-houses, &c., in Lemington Avenue. 
Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, architects, 1 Harrison Road, 
Halifax. 


Henstncuam.—June 7.—For erection of two houses at 
Hensingham, Cumberland. Mr. J. S. Stout, architect, 
36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

Hicu Spen (Durnam).—June 4.—For erection of nine- 
teen cottages at High Spen, for the Consett Iron Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Chas. E. Oliver, the company’s architect, at the General 
Offices, Consett. . 

Hormes Cuapen.—June 11.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Agricultural College, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.1.B.A., county architect, 
Newgate Street, Chester. 

Hotme.—June 10.—For the whole or separate works re- 
quired in erection and completion of a school at Holme, 
Westmorland. Mr. Malcolm G. Shaw, architect, 45 High- 
gate, Kendal. 

Inetanp.—June 7.—For enlarging labourer’s cottage 
No. 81 in Tollymore, for the Kilkeel Rural District Council. 
Mr. John M‘Aleenan, C.E., Castlewellan. 

InpLanp.—June 8.—For plastering and painting inside 
of and other repairs to Glencar Church. Mr. John Ross, 
Hill House, Glencar, or Rev. A. R. Burriss, Lurganboy 
Rectory, Manorhamilton. 

Inetanp.—June 18.—For erection of a combined hall and 
school at Aghadowey Presbyterian Church. Mrs 38. - J. 
M‘Fadden, C.E., architect, Queen Street, Coleraine. 

Kenpat.—June 6.—Tenders are invited, either in whole or 
separate trade contracts, for the erection, of garage and power 
station at Hawesmead. Mr. John F. Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A., architect and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

Krrton.—For erection of a brick and slate warehouse 
(size 260 feet long, 38 feet wide), in two floors, and proposed 
to be built adjoining Kirton station yard. Mr. Henry 
Kidd, Solent House, Kirton, near Boston, Lincs. 

LEIcESsTER.—June 9.—For an extension of the engine room, 
offices, &c., at the Tramways Power Station. Deposit 21. Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 

Lrerps.—June 20.—For the erection of workshops for the 
Gas Department in Sovereign Street. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

Lonpon.—June 7.—For erection of two cottages at the 
rear of the central fire station, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, 
for the Corporation. Send 11. 1s. deposit to the Borough 


Treasurer. The Borough Engineer’s office, Town Hall, 
Wimbledon. ‘ 

- Lonpon.—June 20.—For the following works, for the 
West Ham Education Committee, viz. :—Cleansing, repairs 


and painting of thirteen schools, new covered playground at 
one school, and installing electric light at three schools, to 
be executed during the summer vacation. Send il. Is. 
deposit by June 11 to Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect to the Education Committee, 2 Fen Court, Fen- 
church Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—June 8.—For the construction of an above- 
ground convenience for both sexes in Brooke’s Market, for 
the Holborn’ Borough Council. The Borough Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Holborn, W.C. 
~ MitnrHorps.—June 6.—For extensions to the vagrant 
wards at Milnthorpe workhouse. Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

Newuey.—June 13.—For erection of an _ elementary 
school ‘for 350 scholars at Newhey, near Rochdale. — Deposit 
21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale 
Place, Preston. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—For alterations at Chilling- 
ham Road and Westmorland Road schools, and also for 
drainage works at Mitford Street, Heaton Park Road, Vic- 
toria Jubilee and Chillingham Road schools. The Secretary, 
Education Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

New Matpen.—June 30.—For erection of Church schools 
at Kingston Road. Messrs. Vincent Davison & Nicol, 
architects, Coombe Chambers, New Malden. 

OrpHam.—June 7.—For alterations to gas and water 
offices, Greaves Street. Deposit 11. 1s. The Gas and Water 
Offices, Greaves Street, Oldham. 

Ricumonp (Yorks.).—June 21.—For erection of public 
lavatories in the Ronaldshay Recreation Ground. Mr. 
H. W. Marsden, borough surveyor, Tower Street, Richmond, 
Yorks. - 

Rocupatr.—June 8.—For erection of a chimney 50 yards 
high at the gasworks in Dane Street. Mr. T. Banbury Ball, 
manager, at the Gasworks. 

RornerHam.—June 8.—For erection of a boundary wall 
at the Isolation Hospital, Badsley Moor Lane:” Mr. KE. B. 
Martin, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Rother- 
ham. 
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ScotLtanp.—June 7.—Estimates are wanted for the mason, 
joiner, slater, and plasterer works of (1) addition to dwelling 
house at Rottal, Cortachy, and for joiner and corrugated iron 
roofing of covered court at Do; (2) new barn, cart shed, and 
granary, &c., at Coiliamy, Cortachy, joiner and slater works 
only. Mr. John Black, factor, Airlie Estate Office, Cortachy. 

Scortanp.—June 10.—For extension of Kirkcaldy Post 
Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Kirkcaldy; or 
H.M. Office of Works, 5 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scotranp.—June 11.—For mason, carpenter and slater 
work of addition and repairs to dwelling-house and stead- 
ing on the farm at Hatterseat, Menie, Belhelvie. Mr. 
John P. Cumine, advocate, 8 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

ScotLtanp.—June 15.—For erection of a new orchestra at 
the United Methodist Church, Troon. Mr. Joseph Rodda, 
Treslothan Road, Troon. 

Scortanp.—June 15.—For additions and alterations to 
the Post Office, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, in one contract. 
Deposit 1/1. 1s. The Postmaster, Johnstone, or H.M. Office 
of Works, 5 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

STANTONBURY.—June 4.—For erection of a coachbuilder’s 
workshop and showroom on a plot of land in Newport Road, 
Stantonbury, Bucks. Mr. J. Dellar, architect, 16 Moon 
Street, Wolverton. 

TeNpDRING.—June 20.—For erection-of a reception home 
for children at the workhouse at Tendring, Essex. Mr. 
G. H. Page, architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. 

TorKsry.—June 12.—For the erection of an engineer’s 
cottage at the pumping station, for the Notts Court of 
Sewers. Mr. W. Southall, architect, Chapelgate, Retford. 

UprincHam.—June.7.—For new music-rooms at Upping- 
ham school. The Bursar, the Bursar’s Office, Upping- 
ham School, Rutland. 

Wates.—June 6.—For erection of small boiler house anc 
two closets at Merthyr Vale Schools, and for the remodel- 
ling of the closets at Abercanaid School. The Deputy Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 6.—For erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital near Pengam, consisting of two pavilions, lodge, 
laundry, stables, and administrative block, for the Gellygaer 
Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. P. V. Jones, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Hengoed. 

Wates.—June 7.—For the erection of a new goods shed, 
stable, &c., at Duffryn Sidings, Caerau, Glamorganshire, for 
the Great Western Railway. The Engineer, Newport Station, 
Mon. . 

Wates.—June 7.—For the erection of eighteen houses, 
with boundary and retaining walls, and formation and 


making of roads at Snatchwood, Abersychan. Mr. A. 
Gordon Babbidge, architect and surveyor, Clarence 


Chambers, Pontypool. 

Wates.—June 8.—For erection of a Council school build- 
ing at Lamphey, near Pembroke. Deposit. 11.18. Mr..D; EH. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—June 8.—For the following works, for the Gla- 
morgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Improvements at Wern 
Council school, near Ystalyfera; (2) boundary wall and 
foundations for temporary building at Cwmrhydyceirw, near 
Morriston ; (3) alterations to the old school at Tongwynlais ; 
(4) additions to the Hendre Council school, near Caerphilly ; 
(5) additions to the Cwmaber Council school, Abertridwr. 
The County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—June 8.—For erection’ of sixty-four cottages 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act at Ebbw 
Vale, for the Urban District Council. Mr. T. J. Thomas, 
town surveyor, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Wates.—June 9.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Beaufort Arms Hotel, Beaufort, Mon.; also for rebuilding 
cottages, five in number, at Beaufort Hill. Mr. H. Waters, 
Se architect and surveyor, Market Chambers, Ebbw 

ale. 

Wates.—June 11.—For erection of a draper’s shop at 
Evans Street, Kenfig Hill. Mr. Aneurin T. James, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Bisley House, Pyle, near Bridgend. 

Watrs.—June 27.—For work to be done and materials 
used in making alterations and additions for the conversion 
of Cyfarthfa Castle into a secondary school, and the erec- 
tion of science laboratories, art and lecture rooms, with 
latrines, playgrounds and other works in connection there- 
with, for the Corporation of Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 
51. 5s. .Mr. T. F. Harvey, M.I.C.E., borough engineer 
Merthyr Tydfil, : 
_ Watsatt.—June 7.—For erection of a sub-station build- 
ing, for the Corporation. Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough 


Electrical Engineer, Electricit Works, Wolverh t 
Street, Walsall. . i ean 


WakRINGTON.—June 8.—For pointing the external walls 
of the buildings comprising the Warrington Union Work- 
house. Mr, Arthur Bottomley, clerk, Bewsey Chambers, 
Warrington. 

Warwick.—June 7.—For alteration of the premises 
acquired at the Aston Lower Grounds to fit the same for the 
requirements of the Territorial units. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. 
James & Lister Lea & Sons, architects, 19 Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

WarTeERLoo.—June 20.—For the erection of the Crosby Road 
North Council School, Waterloo, near Liverpool. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 

Wuitby.—For erection of two arches each about 22-feet 
span, in reinforced concrete, at East Row Bridge, Whitby 
Rural District, for the North Riding of Yorkshire County 
Council. Mr. W. G. Bryning, county surveyor, North- 
allerton. 

Winpsor.—June 13.—For alterations and additions to 
the boys’ and girls’ schools in the Bachelor’s Acre, for the 
managers of the Windsor Royal Free Schools. Messrs. 
Edgington & Spink, architects, 52 High Street, Windsor. 

Yorxs.—June 10.—The West Riding education committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for the following works, viz. : 
Bradfield, Stannington Council school; Swinton, Roman 
Terrace Council school, alterations and additions; Stain- 
land-with-Old-Lindley, Bowling Green Council school, new 
woodwork centre (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
painter). The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Send 1/. deposit in each case to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON, 
For the construction of an overground lavatory and tram 
shelter at the north end of Victoria Gardens. 
Borough Surveyor, Brighton. ne 


J. & W. Simmonds : ‘ 3 £410 0 

Hockley & Co. : : ; : alee 596 0 0 
Field & Cox . : F ‘ * 3 F 390 0 0 
Penfold . : ; 3 3 : , 2S 8H OO: 
McMillan : ; 5 , i 3 ; 309 0 0 
Bostet Bros. (accepted) 4 i ‘tte: 355 0 0 


' 


BRISTOL. : 
For the erection of a factory at Staple Hill. Messrs. Frepx. 
GARDINER & Son, architects, Bath. 


Long & Sons £2,182 0 0 
Blake . 2,150 0 0 
Simmons 2,072 0. 0 
Love 2,037 0 0 
Amery : 1,995 0 0 
Marsh & Stone 1,990 0 0 
Foster . 1,944 0 0 
Colborne 1,936 0 0 
Watts . : , 1,923 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons . L860 
Adams & Jefferies , : : 1,875 0 0 
Watters & Sons, Montpelier (accepted) 1,867 0 0 
DURHAM. 

For the construction of new sewers at Quarrington Hill. ~ 
Carrick £458 10 0 
Pickering ; : 5 : 424 411 
Oxiver, Gilesgate Moor (accepted) 407 0 0 
Reavell . ; i § ; ; 588 3 3 
Henderson ; : ; ; 569 16 8 

For the construction of new sewers at Shincliffe Colliery. 
Henderson £282 0 0 
Pickering 257 15 10: 
Carrick . ; P 237 0 0 
OLIVER (accepted) . 21719 6 


EPSOM. 
For erection of a nurses’ home at the workhouse, and altera- 
tions to Middle House. . 
PasTeRFIELD & Enoitsu, Streatham (ac- 


cepted) £2,027 0 0 


Alterations to kitchen. 
Witkrns & Son; Bristol (accepted) . « 649 0 0 
Cooking apparatus. 
Barrorp & Perrxrns, Peterborough (ac- 
cepted) . . ; : 5 ‘ ; 262 0 0 
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FRESHWATER, I.W. LONG DITTON. 
For the re-erection of Mr. H. Dowty’s premises. Mr. J. W. ; Kino’s Road 

NEwMAN, surveyor, Station Road, Freshwater. fp Peacpen de te Shaheed £1299 0 0 
Ball & Son £3,390 0 0 Tithe 1271 0 0 
Medway 2,903 10 0 Wilcox. 1257"0 0 
Meader 2,748 90 0 Free & Sons. 1,207 0 0 
White 2,296 10 0 Bailey & Weller . 1,195 0 0 
Twyman : 2,250 0 0 Blaker 1,192 De) 
Wittrams, } Newport, 1 LW. (accepted) 2,000 10 0 May . L1OL +0) oO 
Stock . : 1,794 0 0 Wheeler & Gat y 1,047 0 0 
GUILDFORD. Kavanacu & Co., ore hitan (accepted) 1,027 0 0 


For alterations and additions to workhouse, and for the erec- 


tion of a house for the master and matron. 


Additions to workhouse. 
Brand 
Mitchell Brow: 
Tanner 
Wallis 
Rowland Bros. 
Bunning & Adams . 
Higlett & Hammond . 
SWAYNE & Co., Guildford (accepted) 
Cook & Sons . 
Martin, Wells & Co. 
Smith : 
F&A, F. Higgs 
Drowley & Co. 
Goddard & Sons 
Love ; : 
Tribe & Robinson : 
Ellis 


Blaster and matron’s house. 


Mitchell Bros. 

Brand 

Wallis 

Cook & Sons . 

Bunning & Adams 
Martin, Wells & Co. 
Higlett & Hammond 
Smith & Son . 

Goddard & Sons 

F. & H. F. Higgs 
Tanner 

Rowland Fro: é 
Ellis ; f E 
Tribe & Bobinson P 

Love ; 

Drowley & Co. a 
Swayne & Co., Guildford (accepted) 


LEEDS. 


For construction of a bridge at Kirkstall. 
Arnold & Son (recommended) . 


LIVERPOOL. 


coocoaoc0o0cooeo 


CoOoCDCCCOCCOCOCeCoCC0CCCeo 


£13,967 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the Workhouse, Smithdown 


Road:«-Mzr.. W. 
Liverpool. 
Green . 
Jones & Sons ; 
Brown & Backhouse 
Morrison & Sons 
Thornton & Sons. 
Tomkinson & Sons 
Henshaw & Sons 
Dilworth 
Lloyd . 
Rimmer Bros. . 
Tyson, Liverpool (accepted) 


LONDON. 


£8,690 
8,580 
8,000 
7,950 
7,909 
Veda 
7,649 
7,600 
7,535 
7,411 
7,383 


Oooo OS'S SOcm:.6 


W. Tuomas, architect and surveyor, 


oooo0ooco0o0o0coo 


For cleaning and painting works and repairs at the North- 
Eastern Hospital, London, for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Board. 
Lole & Co. 
Jewell . 
Wocdward . 
Fenn . 
Woollaston & Ce 
Oram & Son 
Proctor & Sons . 
Nightingale 
Inns 
Milton . 


McCarthy, Clapham I Park (recommended) 


£2,570 
2.500 
2,029 
1,989 
1,814 
1,770 
1,722 
1,669 
1,627 
1,613 
1.549 


CoOoOOoooCoooorCcCSo 


COOCOCONCOOCO 


SCOODS2DDDCCOSOCSCSCSCSCSO 


CoCecDODOGCGCCCCCCCOCCO 


PALMER’S GREEN. 


For elementary school at Hazelwood Lane, for the Middlesex 


County Council. Mr. 
education committee. 
Stewart 
’ Lawrance & Sone 
Porter . 
Bollom 
Renshaw . 
Fairhead & Som ’ 
Monk . 
Mattock Bros. 
Lawrence & Son . 
Knight & Son 4 
ped Pettitt & Co. . 
Treasure & Son (recom raended ye 


SANDBACH. 
For additions to the Grammar school, 
& Son, architects, Sandbach. 
Jackson 
Brown & Sons 
Birchall Bros. 
Bennett Bros. 
Srrincer, Sandbach (accepted) . 


SCOTLAND. 


£6,696 
6,683 
6,655 
6,600 
6,356 
6,289 
6,275 
6,257 
6,172 
6,139 
6,049 
5,991 


£4,132 


35,852 10 


3,827 


3,800 0 


3,764 


H. G. Croruatt, architect to the 


Ooocoeoo ooo oS 
O56 G0 OC ClOlo COO © 


Messrs. ALFRED PRICE 


0 90 
0 
Oea0 
0 

0 0 


For work in connection with the erection of new cookery room 


for Haddington School Board. 
Accepted tenders. 

Baillie, mason ‘ : j 
Dickson, joiner 
Ross, plumber : 
Lambert, plaster and cement 
Cumming, slater 
Coutts & Co., glazier 
Allan & Co., painter 
Brown & Clegg, ironwork 


SOUTHGATE. 


£199 0 
180 0 
130 0 

44 17 
8% 1 
32 (0 
28 18 


26 


Soonuacoo 


0 


For fitting up the chemical and physical laboratories, dark 
room, “balance room, &c., at the Southgate County school, 


for the Middlesex County Council. 
architect to the education committee. 
Baird & Tatlock 
Bennett Furnishing Co. . 
Hammer & Co. 
Wake & Dean ; 
Mattock Bros. Gacanrmendéd) 


TOTTENHAM, 


£430 0 0 
At 220 
370 0 90 

oer, 170.0 
345 0 0 


Mr. H. G. CrotHatt, 


For structural alteration and re-decoration of the Tottenham 
High School for Girls, for the Middlesex County Council. 
Mr. He.G: CROTHALL, architect to the education com- 


mittee. 
Alteration. 

Porter £1,079 

Stewart 1,000 15 
Knight & Son 1,000 0 
Treasure & Son 997 0 
Groves & Son 985 0 
Lawrence & Son 982 0 
Mattock Bros. é 957 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. 956 0 
Monk (recom mended) 887 0 


fea aveayewereeoys) 


Re-decoration. 


£461 


522 


For fitting up the chemical and physical laboratories, 
room, balance room, &c., at the Tottenham Polytechnic, 


for the Middlesex County Council. 
architect to the education committee. 
Bennett Furnishing Co. 
Baird & Tatlock 
Wake & Dean 
Hammer & Co. . 
asure & Son (recommended) 


£371 
556 


344 19 


333 
530 


0 


COCOCCOO°COCoO 


dark 


Mr. H. G. CrorHatt, 


0 
0 


0 
0 


oooeaoo 
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WOOD GREEN. 

For fitting up the chemical and physical laboratories, dark 
room, balance room, &c., at the Wood Green County 
school for the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. 
CROTHALL, architect to the education committee. 


Baird & Tatlock : ; oh Wa: s4 090) Oe 0 
Bennett Furnishing Co. ‘ : é 378 9 5 
Wake & Dean : : : ; : afoul Me (6) 
Hammer & Co. Y : , : : : 349 0 0 
Mattock Bros. (recommended). é : 339 0 0 


WALTON (SURREY). 


For sewering Hurst Road. 


E. & E. Iles £1,421 0 0 
Osenton 1,359 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. . 1,147 0 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co. lp iletey 300 910) 
Jackson . 1,077,207 0 
Kavanagh & Co. 1O7oOF 0 
Free & Sons : ; : ; ; : 1,040 0 O 
Wheeler & Co. . : ‘ : : ; 931 0 0 
Blaker . : ; : ; ; : ; 883 0 0 
Potterton & Co. . 5 : ; ; ; 858 0 0 
Lane . ; , : : ; : 2 772 0 0 
Catley . : ; : ‘ : : : 680 0 0 
WINCHESTER. 
For erection of an aisle and porch at St. Paul’s Church. 

Mussetwuite & Sapp, Basingstoke (ac- 

cepted) ; SULTON a0 


PARK LANGLEY, KENT. 


ALTHOUGH it is not quite a year ago since the first sod 
was turned at this picturesque estate, which is on the 
outskirts of Beckenham, Kent, there are already some thirty 
houses in occupation, with more than double this number 
practically completed. 

The estate has been planned by Mr. Reginald ©. Fry, of 
Clifford’s Inn, W.C. 

It has an area of some 700 acres, and the houses will 
stand upon a sand and gravel soil at heights varying from 
200 to 500 feet above sea-level. Each purchaser or tenant 
will possess, with his house, a frontage of about 50 feet 
and a depth of 200 feet. 

Gas, electric light, and water are laid on the estate, and 
the laying out and construction of the roads have been 
entrusted to a thoroughly competent engineer. 

Taking Napoleon’s conception of Paris as a model, the 
centre of the property is occupied by a large circular court, 
from which broad avenues radiate to the verge of the estate, 
whilst other roads form cuter circles around the centre, in 
which will be built the shops for the use of tenants. 

Messrs. H. & G. Taylor are the proprietors, and the 
following are a few of the sub-contractors:—Enamel and 
paints, Messrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons, of Mitcham, Surrey ; 
stoves, Messrs. Bratt, Colbran, The Carron Company, and 
Brooks, Phillips & Co. The tiles are supplied by The 
Keymer Brick and Tile Co., Sussex, and Messrs. Tucker & 
Co., of Loughborough, and the bricks by Messrs. C. H. 
Norris, Ltd., of Erith, Kent. Messrs. Mander & Co., of 
Wolverhampton, are doing the oak graining, and the Turk 
system of drying is being universally employed. 


TRADE NOTE. 


Tue British Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., announce their 
removal to more commodious offices at 85 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. The Company are able to make an important 
announcement regarding the regulations made by the various 
insurance companies, whose regulations are very strict as to 
the premiums to be charged. On wood partitions where these 
are protected by Uralite $-inch in thickness, a reduction in 
insurance to the extent of 1s. per cent. is allowed. 


; VARIETIES. 


Ir is proposed to erect a new public hall in the High Street, 
Broadstairs. 

Puans have been approved by all the authorities concerned 
for the enlargement of the Dunfermline and West Fife In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital, at a cost of 10,3087. 

Mr. Ossorng, architect, Blyth, has prepared plans for a 
council chamber and municipal offices to be erected at Ashing- 
ton, at a cost of about 3,0001. 


A PROJECT is on foot to erect a theatre at Gosforth on a 
piece of vacant land at the foot of Salter’s Road. It is said 
that the promoters intend making a handsome and up-to-date 
building. 

THE streets committee of the Middlesbrough Corporation 
on Tuesday decided to rebuild the butchers’ market at a cost 
not exceeding 2,500/., and to make provision for sixty-eight 
stalls. The butchers’ market was destroyed by fire in Novem- 
ber last. 

THE Council of Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have been officially informed of a gift of 10,000/., as a 
memorial to King Edward VII. The money will be devoted 
to the erection of a new School of Art, towards which the 
Council will contribute 8,000/. and a site. 

THe Cardiff public works committee were informed last 
week that the lowest tender for the erection of a workman’s 
cottage at Lavernock for the use of the valve attendant was 
600/. Mr. Harpur, city engineer, explained that the high 
cost was due to the cost of haulage and the increased cost of 
labour at Lavernock. 

Tue British Acting Vice-Consul at Dardanelles (Mr. 
C. E. 8. Palmer) reports that an exhibition of antiquities is 
shortly to be opened at that place. This is the first stage of 
an attempt to divert the tourist traffic from Karanlik Liman 
to Dardanelles. If the scheme promises well, the building of 
an hotel and the improvement of the road to Erenkeni would 
be undertaken. 

THE Governors of the North Staffordshire Infirmary have 
decided that structural alterations found necessary should be 
proceeded with, and an appeal is to be made at once to the 
public. The late King laid the foundation stone of the 
Infirmary in 1866, and it is proposed that the new work 
should be a memorial to his name. It is intended to form an 
appeal committee with a view to raise at least 35,000I. 

THE fiction contained in the June number of Pearson’s 
Magazine is quite up to its usual standard of interest. A 
new series of clever, fantastic stories has started under the 
general title of ‘‘ Professor Peterson’s Experiments.’’ They 
relate, in a very diverting manner, the peculiar experiences 
that befell a modern scientist who dabbled in the mysteries 
of ancient Egypt. Among the contributors to this issue of 
Pearson’s Magazine are E. Phillips Oppenheim, Roy Norton, 
Brinsley Moore, and many other well known writers. 

Tiverton Town Council last week discussed whether there 
should be an open competition for the plans for the new boys’ 
elementary school. The education committee had submitted 
as a compromise against the Council’s last proposal for open 
competition, that the competition-should be limited to eight 
architects of repute. Various amendments were proposed, 
and the voting, after two hours’ discussion, was taken. One to 
confine it to Devon, was rejected. The proposal to throw the. 
competition open to the county, with 50/. and 251. premiums, 
was carried by 11 to 10 votes. Upon this being put as a sub- 
stantive resolution another amendment was moved that Mr. 
Ashford (architect, Tiverton Middle schools, now in course of 
erection) be instructed to prepare plans. This finally became 
the determination of the Council by 11 votes to 10. 

Burip1ne in Montreal is very active this year, and the 
Builders’ Exchange states that all previous records of that 
city will probably be exceeded. Including the operations pro- 
jected by the Canadian Pacific Railway to the extent of 
$6,000,000, there are now about $12,000,000 worth of railroad, 
departmental stores, and other business and public buildings 
being started, under way, or completed. Blocks of dwellings 
containing a thousand flats are being built in the north end 
of the city, while unusual activity prevails in all the suburbs 
in building houses and flats, of which there has for some time 
been a scarcity in the city. The larger. works were mostly 
projected last year, but during the first four months of the 
present year permits to the extent of $3,500,000 were issued. 
being $1,500,000 in excess of the figures for the same period 
in 1909. 

A Councit meeting of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation was held on May 26, when the President (Mr. Leonard 
Horner) took the chair. The Council approved the recom- 
mendations made with reference to affiliation fees, and 
appointed a committee to consider and report upon the ques- 
tion of measurement of slating and roof tiling. Cases were ° 
reported where sub-contractors were specified to do work 
usually done by builders, and action was determined upon in 
order to check this growing and objectionable practice. 
Amendments of the agreed form of building contract, pro- 
posed by a branch of the National Federation, were con- 
sidered and referred to the Institute of Builders for considera- 
tion. A Parliamentary Bill to amend the law relating to 
Trade Unions was referred to the parliamentary committee. 
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POLISHED WOODWORK. 


THE growing use of polished wood 


floors has aroused something akin to 
keen rivalry between housewives as to 
the quality of surface presented. This 
apparently simple operation, however, 
requires something more than good in- 
tentions as many of these competitors 
discovered. Fortunately the Ronuk 
Company invented a Sanitary Floor 
Polish, which at once solved the diffi- 
culties. Although its use presented no 
difficulties the company followed up and 
completed their invention by organising 
a Polishing Contract Department with 
a special staff of workmen. 

The increasing demand for their 
services in private houses has led the 
Ronuk Company to open a new London 
depot at 16 South Molton Street, W. 
This showroom, which was opened last 
week, is panelled in oak, and is a fine 
example of high-class English joinery. 
The floor is laid with oak blocks, and 
both flooring and panelling have been 
treated and polished by the Company’s ’ 
own staff of workmen. They furnish a 
striking testimony to the perfection of 
finish obtained by the ‘‘ Ronuk’’ Im- 
proved Sanitary Method. The same 
applies to the heavy oak beams in the 
ceiling and to all the wood fittings. 

The showroom, as will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, is entirely unlike a shop. It is furnished with 


THE CORROSION OF METALS. 


ENGINEERS, metallurgists and users of non-ferrous metals will 
be interested to learn that the Council of the Institute of 
Metals have decided to undertake an investigation into the 
causes of the corrosion of non-ferrous metals by sea water, 
acids, &c., and by other chemical and electrolytic reactions. 
A committee known as the Corrosion Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Metals has been appointed for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the investigation. The following are the names of the 
gentlemen constituting the committee :—Sir Gerard Muntz, 
Bart., chairman of the committee (president of the Institute 
of Metals) ; Professor H. C. H. Carpenter, M.A., Ph.D. (of the 
University of Manchester) ; Engineer Captain G. G. Good- 
win, R.N. (Deputy Engineer-in-Chief, Royal Navy) ; Pro- 
fessor A. K. Huntington, Assoc.R.S.M. (King’s College, 
London); Mr. J. T. Milton (Chief Engineer’ Surveyor, 
Lloyd’s Register of British Shipping) ; Mr. A. Philip, B.Sc., 
Assoc. R.S.M. (Admiralty Chemist) ; Mr. Leonard Sumner, 
M.Sc. (of the Broughton Copper Co., Ltd.); Professor T. 
Turner, M.Sc. (of the University of Birmingham) ; Sir Wil- 
lam H. White, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Past-President of the Insti- 
tute of Metals). 

The first meeting of the committee was held at the 
offices of the Institute, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., 
on May 24, all the members being present with the exception 
of Sir William White, who has just left for a visit to the 
United States of America. Realising the magnitude of the 
task before them, and the vast number of ramifications to 
which such an investigation must lead, the committee have 
decided in the first instance, to confine their attention to the 
question of the corrosion of condenser tubes in marine engines 
and in stationary engines using foul water or being subject to 
violent electrolytic action such as often occurs in electric power 
stations. Before commencing experimental research the com- 
mittee propose to have prepared an epitome of such informa- 
tion on the subject as is already available from previous 
research in the same direction. Mr. G. D. Bengough, M.A.., 
of the Metallurgical Department of the University of Liver- 
pool, has been asked to undertake this work and to become a 
member of the committee. On the completion of the work by 
Mr. Bengough, it will be submitted to the committee, who will 
then consider what steps shall next be taken in the matter of 
further investigation and experimental research, with a view 
to elucidating the various mysteries of corrosion which are the 
source of so much trouble and anxiety both to users and manu- 
facturers of articles composed of copper and its alloys. 

Professor H. C. H. Carpenter, M.A., Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, whose work for the Alloys Research 


carved oak Jacobean chairs, tables, Persian rugs, with blue 
and white Delft china on the ledges over the panelling. 


Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, is so 
well known and highly appreciated, has kindly undertaken to 
act as honorary secretary to the committee. 

The result of the committee’s researches will be at the dis- 
posal of the members of the Institute of Metals, which 
already includes in its membership most of the leading manu- 
facturers and users of non-ferrous metals, and doubtless those 
who have not as yet thought it worth their while to associate 
themselves with the Institute, will in view of the useful and 
most important work which it has now initiated be anxious 
to join its ranks. This trouble of corrosion is one which has 
long given infinite cause of annoyance and anxiety to all who 
have to deal with non-ferrous metals, and above all to marine 
engineers, and it cannot fail to be a matter of general con- 
gratulation amongst engineers that the solution of the problem 
has now been undertaken seriously by a body so competent to 
deal therewith as the Institute of Metals, which comprises 
within its membership makers, users and scientists, and, there- 
fore, has at its disposal information such as no other body pos- 
sesses or could hope to possess. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Cardiff, South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society was held in their 
room, No. 6 High Street, Cardiff, on the 30th ult., when Mr. 
Cecil L. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., was elected president for the 
ensuing year. Other officers and members of the Council were 
also duly elected. The accounts of the Society were shown 
by the hon. treasurer to be in a very satisfactory condition, 
and a report was read by the hon. secretary recording the 
various exhibitions of drawings held in the Society’s room, 
the visits paid by members to works under construction, &c., 
and other matters of busfness transacted by the Society during 
the past twelve months. Various Suggestions were made as to 
the future work of the Society, and there is a good prospect of 
interesting outings during the coming summer, and of instruc- 
tive papers to be read at the winter’s meetings. 

THE Hexham Urban Council held an extraordinary meet- 
ing on Monday to reconsider last week’s decision regarding 
the purchase of the Abbey grounds. The Chairman read a 
letter from the Benson family of Allerwash, offering an addi- 
tional 5001. to their gift of 1,0007. towards the purchase of the 
grounds. <A petition signed by leading townsmen was also 
received guaranteeing 5001. After discussion, a resolution was 
unanimously carried that, subject to the Local Government 
Board’s approval, the Council agree to purchase the Abbey 
grounds from Lord Allendale for 6,0007. The grounds, which 
are 54 acres in extent, are beautifully timbered, and are 
adjacent to Hexham Abbey. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ENGLISH 
TOWN PLANNING.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Ir seems quite fitting that municipalities should watch over 
the evolution which day by day seems to bemoreand more neces- 
sary. Entrusted with the administration of the general in- 
terests of the community, the municipality seems better fitted 
than any other body in the State to know what is necessary to 
the well-being and future welfare of the inhabitants of the 
city. 

It will be a great illusion to expect that much light and 
leading will be given in these questions by Central State 
Departments. It is true that the central authority ought to 
trace the direct lines of the movement and, by passing laws 
(having as much elasticity as possible), should indicate the 
general methods to be applied. When, however, the State 
is not content with this high mission and undertakes to fore- 
see and to determine in the most minute details the conditions 
to be imposed on muncipalities, a condition of affairs is created 
which involves the destruction of local initiative. 

Such a State policy strikes at the best traditions of the local 
life of counties and of provinces. It destroys that local 
patriotism which is the most solid feature in building up 
national patriotism. 

Each country should adopt general methods of municipal 
administration. The application of these methods should, 
however, be determined by local conditions and the needs and 
customs of the people. From the point of view of town- 
extension planning it would be a great mistake for one country 
to adopt purely and simply in all details a method which has 
given certain results in another country. In this relation it 
must be urged that the methods of town-extension planning 
which have accomplished so much in Germany do not seem to be 
applicable to Great Britain. 

Without seeking to examine the motives of those who to- 
day are in Germany building up colossal fortunes on land 
speculation at the expense of the community (a fact which 
seems to be unrecognised in Germany), we must recognise that 
- the great German cities are being forced in a path of develop- 
ment absolutely beyond measure and under conditions which 
nothing can justify. “The insatiable desire to increase at all 
costs the size of their towns carries with it the germ of great 
reaction in the future.» To an intelligent observer there would 
seem to be a kind of mutual understanding between a certain 
category of land speculators and the interests of great:bankers, 
who under the pretext of public health see in this aggrandise- 
ment of the towns an opportunity of increasing the value of 
the land and the obtaining of enormous great profits as a 
result. One would hardly care to state in Germany the figures 
of enormous gains already secured in the great cities as. a 
result of their town-extension plans. The city of Ulm, how- 
ever, seems to have found the right land policy, thanks to the 
Oberburgermeister, Herr Otto Wagner, who for eighteen years 
has been at the head of the municipality. 

The goal of town-extension plans should be above all the 
betterment of the housing conditions of the great mass of the 
people. Generally speaking, in the great cities of Germany 
which have adopted town-extension plans the Housing 
Societies which occupy themselves with the task of providing 
workmen’s houses are not yet strong. They have the greatest 
possible difficulty in extending their operations in face of the 
private syndicates of land speculators. These syndicates have 
secured in advance all possible land profits, and by preventing 
these Housing Societies from securing cheap land haye directly 
attacked the health and the happiness and the life of the 
people. 2 i 

In Great Britain, with your eminently practical spirit—a 
spirit without prejudice and above all anti-theoretical—you 
have an opportunity of finding a rational solution in this 
question of town-extension planning. As I have already 
pointed out you are ina specially favourable situation. Your 
condition compares favourably with that of Germany, 1n 
which the municipalities will sooner or later find themselves in 
great difficulties as a result of the great increase in land values. 

In France the situation is of another kind. The great 
number of small owners of land, a consequence of that ‘‘ régime 
de liberté’”’ which is one of the glories of France, renders the 
preparation of town extension plans a very difficult task, and 


See. 2 ee Se 


* A paper entitled “Qonsideration of the Fundamental Con- 
ditions which should govern Town Extension Planning in Great 
Britain.” Prepared for the National Town Planning Council by 
Monsieur Augustin Rey, Architecte, Paris, Membre du Conseil 
supérieur des Habitations 3 Bon Marche, Corresponding Member of 
the International Committee on Tuberculosis. 


it is necessary, therefore, that we should adopt a wide range 
of methods in solving our problem. None of these difficulties 
exist in Great Britain. It may also be said that—compared 
with Germany—great land speculation is non-existent with 
you as a result of the fact that the few great landlords are not 
free to sell their land. These circumstances which are to-day 
so favourable to you ought to render it possible for you to 
develop a method of town-extension planning which should 
be almost a perfect one, and which should in the future make 
the cities of Great Britain the modern cities ‘‘ par excellence.”’ 

Your plans of town extension must moreover be carefully 
safeguarded against the adoption of projects which are too 
monumental. This perhaps is one of the leading charac- 
teristics of German thought to-day—and seems bound to lead 
the great cities of Germany by steady steps in the downward 
path to great municipal deficits. 

It is not by providing perspectives and grandiose monu- 
ments that we shall make our cities healthy and our people 
happy. This method of planning simply creates in the public 
mind a false conception of grandeur—a grandeur not related 
to simple life and to home life. 

That which the cities of Great Britain should in the future 
strive to attain is such a solution of this problem as shall secure 
public roads which shall be beautiful and pleasant, but above 
all economical in construction and maintenance. Great 
Britain has already given Europe many good examples in 
this field of work. It is necessary that you should develop your 
town extension work along this same line. 

In my opinion, the garden city should be regarded as an 
ideal to which the older towns should endeavour to mould their 
developments even though they cannot hope to secure this 
result. It is above all things necessary in England to create 
a strong public opinion against the Americanisation of your 
towns—a tendency which in Continental cities there is such a 
desire to follow. There should be a peaceful war waged by 
those who are disinterested advocates of town planning 
against the block dwelling, and all advocates of better housing 
conditions should be together in this fight. 

You with your national tenacity of purpose should remain 
faithful to the small house—the house for one family. By the 
adoption of the zone system you will be able to concentrate the 
buildings for commerce and for manufacture in certain 
districts clearly outlined in advance and subject to special 
rules regarding height of building, Wc. 

In the other parts of the city each citizen must be able to 
establish his home—the nest of the family, the loved dwelling 
in which the children are born and grow up. Your towns 
must refuse to permit the erection of block dwellings—the 
worst infliction of modern life. 

One of the dominant features of English life—one of the 
traits which affect so vitally the temperament of your people 
—is the love of nature, a love instilled into your people from 
the earliest age. This love of nature is expressed in the strong 
desire to have a, garden to cultivate, the love for flowers in 
windows and flowers in the rooms. On seeing a little country 
cottage one is struck with the care shown in the cultivation 
of plants. It would seem that with you the affection for 
flowers is almost equal to the affection for your fellow 
creatures. 

There is nothing really more beautiful than the real 
English country cottage. Surrounded by verdure it takes 
harmonious form. The small windows seem to be set in a 
frame of climbing plants. As for the garden it seems almost 
a living poem. It would seem as if in the English garden 
nature had been caressed by the human hand. The little porch 
over which hang the climbing roses, the arbour on which the 
honeysuckle climbs, together make a setting which seems to 
make life well worth living. The human man finds himself 
in his proper setting in possessing his garden, his plants, or 
his flowers and his fruits. 

Let us here realise that it is because the garden is lacking in 
the towns that life is so abnormal and men give themselves 
more and more up to the desire for alcohol and for unhealthy 
distractions. ; 

The moral influence of the garden is considerable. It com- 
mences in the earlier years of life and is manifested in the 
joy which the child shows when it sees around it the marvels of 
nature. Place a group of ordinary children in a big room, 
even a great room, and in a little time you will hear the noise 
of quarrels and even of blows. Place the same band of 
youngsters in a garden and the quarrels are transformed into 
cries of pleasure. All is before them, the joy of life, the play- 
ing in fresh air, the interest in flowers, herbs, plants and 
insects. 

Give these children a small plot of garden to cultivate and 
you will see how closely they watch the growth of each plant, 
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and with what joy they bring the first fruits of their garden to 
you. 

: After all the child is the ‘‘ father of the man,’’ and it will 
be right to say that the man is only a child with an added 
number of years. His tastes are modified in course of time, 
but do not change in reality. 

The workman bends down over his tools all the day, and he 
becomes enervated and his temper suffers. The noise and the 
absence of fresh air all affect his nervous system. He goes in 
his leisure hours to an unhealthy public house and endeavours 
to find there forgetfulness of his daily labour. 

Give him a garden and he becomes cheerful, his chest ex- 
pands under the influence of the pure air. Bending over his 
spade he looks with pleasure at the ‘‘ mother earth ”’ which will 
render to him in vegetables, in flowers, and in fruits all that 
which he has given toitinlabour. The attraction of unhealthy 
pleasures disappears as if by enchantment before the irresis- 
tible attraction of the earth. The earth on which he is born, 
which gives to him a long life and subsistence, and to which 
he will go for his last long sleep—it is this earth to which 
belongs all life, this earth which men ought to cultivate, which 
men love to cultivate and which gives back in joy and fertility 
all men’s hours of labour. 

Let men have a foothold on the earth and you will find 
yet again the right equilibrium between the physical and 
moral. The life of overcrowded cities kills them morally and 
atrophies the love of men for the land. Nature, if only we will 
love it a little, can give all health, joy, and happiness, and 
from it the human family can obtain by daily labour the 
means of life. 

The child grows strong in the garden, the man seeks his 
rest there, and the housewife seeks there the food which will 
help her in the economies of her household. It is for this 
reason necessary that we should carry all we can of country 
life into the town and place around the dwelling of the work- 
man that verdure which constitutes the true ornamentation 
and the most beautiful of all ornamentation for our modern 
cities, 

Great Britain will do well to remain the country which 
has most fully preserved the cottage with the garden. You are 
not yet invaded with the block dwellings, which are veritable 
““Hades”’ for the workmen’s families, and which slowly 
degrade and throw out of equilibrium the health and happi- 
ness of the people. 

Who has not had under his eyes the picture of the squalid 
little home overcrowded with children without proper place to 
play? Obliged to continually interfere in the children’s 
quarrels, living in a closely confined dwelling, badly designed, 
the wife loses her temper. The father comes home to an over- 
crowded dwelling of crying children and bad-tempered wife, 
ie his only idea is to escape from it all to the nearest public 

ouse, 

All this can be changed in the cottage. The children can 
have their proper place to play, and the mother can give her 
attention to the home. 

Let me, therefore, most strongly urge you in elaborating 
your extension plans to conserve and increase your English 
cottages. The other countries must follow you in the path of 
progress as opportunities come to them. The work of develop- 
ing the cottage life of the people will be a work much more 
lasting for the happiness of the people than the unhealthy 
aggrandisement of towns which waste the health of the 
people and only secure grandiose and monumental features. 

I come now to the last point of my paper, which is that the 
most practicable means of giving to a town extension plan an 
indisputable hygienic value is to be found in the limitation 
of the number of persons per acre. This method ought to be 
taken as a fundamental principle to be recorded in every 
- local law in Great Britain, in order to completely avoid the 
overcrowding of dwellings and the shutting out of air and the 
light from dwellings. 

If this vital principle be adopted the good results of town- 
extension planning will be widespread and even in the old 
quarters of a town, overcrowded and unhealthy as they are, 
their final depopulation and clearance will follow. It is 
absolutely necessary to bring home to the human conscience 
the truth that the human bees were not made to be placed one 
above another but to live spread out on the surface of the earth. 
It is the destiny of man to profit by the fruits of the earth and 
to enjoy the vegetation which has been created to give him pure 
air to breathe in order that he may procure subsistence and 
maintain in equilibrium his physical and moral condition. 

Finally, let me summarise in the following paragraphs 
that which seems to be the most essential for you to obtain in 
this great country in regard to town extension, viz. your policy 
on this question of the land. You have great enterprise and 


should succeed. Great Britain is ready for such a policy, and 
by her happy destiny she can succeed in a great reform—a 
reform without which no other reforms can be regarded as 
complete. 

A Lanp Poricy ror Town PLANNING. 

1. The Purchase of Land by Municipalities of the 
Towns.—By a law of the State all the cities of Great Britain 
should have special privileges to buy land (and if necessary all 
the land), whether situated in their boundaries or in a wide 
suburban area. 

2. The Purchase of Land by Annuwities.—In order not to 
overburden the budgets of the municipalities the purchase of 
such land, the price of which should be fixed by special com- 
missioners, should be payable by annuity bonds. 

5. Land thus acquired by Municipal Authorities should 
never be Sold but Let.—The land thus included in the 
municipal possessions should never be sold, but let for building 
on long leases with special clauses limiting the number of 
houses to the acre, prescribing conditions in regard to rent 
and providing specially for the construction of suitable 
dwellings for the people. 

4. Conditions for Future Land Purchase.—In all future 
purchases the price of land for the widening of public roads 
and for procuring sites for public buildings should be in a 
direct relation to the value of the land already acquired for 
the purpose of town planning. 


ALEXANDRA WHARF. 


To the great majority of our readers Alexandra Wharf, 
Tidal Basin, Victoria Docks, E., is well known by 
name, and many of them are acquainted with it, and the 
proprietors, Messrs. Hahn & Co., from visits paid to the 
Wharf for the purpose of inspecting the enormous stocks to 
be found there, which comprise every variety of Foreign 
‘Hardwood. These necessarily form but a small proportion 
of Messrs. Hahn & Co.’s numerous customers, who in most 
cases are content to leave to them the filling of their orders. 

A short description, therefore, of the Wharf and its 
stocks, as seen by us on a recent visit, will doubtless prove 
of interest. é 

Alexandra Wharf occupies an important position on the 
Thames, and covers an area of four acres, having a depth 
of 900 feet, and a river frontage of 200 feet, where cargoes 
can be received at all states of the tide. ; 

A light railway runs from the river frontage. round the 
Wharf, and, by it, stocks being received are promptly con- 
veyed to that part of the Wharf in which is stored the 
particular kind of Hardwood being discharged. A Railway 
Siding running into the Wharf enables trucks: to be loaded 
expeditiously and despatched direct to all parts of) thes 
country. It will be seen, therefore, that Alexandra Wharf 
in area, in facilities for unloading and despatching, occupies 
an extremely favourable position. 

But still more important to the user of Hardwoods must 
be the extent and quality of the stocks to be seen there, their 
condition, whether thoroughly seasoned, and country of 
origin. He cannot fail to haye his attention immediately 
arrested by the immense stock of Wainscot Oak, of which 
there are no less than 6,000 logs, the pick of the Forests of 
Austria and Russia. Further, they are bone-dry and ready 
for immediate use, whether for constructional work in 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., or for Bank or Shop 
Fittings. 

Logs of Mahogany, Teak, Birch, Walnut, &c., thoroughly 
dry, are there also in large quantities, the selection of 
Mahogany being exceptionally fine. ng 

All these Hardwoods are seasoned by natural means, 
artificial drying having no place on Alexandra Wharf. A 
special section of the Wharf is devoted to manufactured Oak, 
Maple, and Teak Flooring, the extent of the stock being quite 
in keeping with the other sections. 

Within the last few weeks there has begun that improve- 
ment in the Building Trade so long hoped for, and there is 
every indication of it not only continuing but steadily in- 
creasing. It behoves the user of Hardwoods to take care that 
his stock is replenished while the present low prices continue. 
otherwise he will undoubtedly be obliged to make his pur- 
chases in the near future at higher rates. 


Soutn Potr Exprvrrron.—Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
ventilating engineers, 64 Holborn Viaduct, have supplied the 
ventilators for the iron huts to be used in connection with 
Captain Scott’s expedition to the South Pole, 
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BRABY & Co. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., rt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description ' 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHTON-oN-MeERsny.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr, J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Beitrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,000]. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150/. and 100/. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

EpinpurGH.—July 9.—The Corporation invite designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

IneLanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. . 


Lonpon.—June 15.—The Acton Urban District Council 
invite plans for schools at Rothschild Road for 850 pupils. 
Premiums of 1001., 501., and 251. are offered, but any pre- 
mium awarded to the successful architert shall be merged in 
his commission of 35 per cent. Deposit 10s. 6d. Apply 
after April 5 to Mr. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education 
Department, Council Offices, Acton, W. 
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SPRAGUE & CO, |["“iivesTocscate'|OHLNNAK STONE QUARES, 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS- 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
a FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


“Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored. 
: Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith, 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FE. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


e - THE .« 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protectlon of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
49 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
SNVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOGKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 
Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
W orvks— BRIDGWATER, 


Cannot Strip in the mosfi exposed situation. 

Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy}, 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churches, 
Mansions, &c, 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marbie and Granite. 


PETROL LIGHTING. | 
A NEW SYSTEM. 


Guarantees a safe gas of unvarying composition 
under all conditions. No engine. Cost of running, 
ONE-TENTH that of Acetylene. 


GOUNTY LIGHTING CO., Guildford Street, York Road, $.E, 


Box eta G. W. Ramway (East Euak 
CorsHam Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK.) COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNCRIT. 
Monks Park), PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, La. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, 
Telephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. cord Bs ry ore 
Telegrams—‘ QUARRIES, co 
Quotations given for every descriotion of BATH *TONEWORK 


PERFECT VENTILATION 


by means 


of the 


OZONAIR SYSTEM 


ae LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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Waterproofs” ee & 


Verrine Eraser 
Still remains the same price 


4d., 8d., and 1/- per piece, 
or 10/- per box, any size. 


ik It has the unique property of Erasing Ink 
Marq. Lines from Tracing Cloth without damaging 
the surface of the material in any way. 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE FROM 
NORTON & GREGORY, LTD. 
CASTLE LANE, WESTMINSTER 


RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADWICK-LE-STREET.—June 29.—For erection of a mor- 
fuary chapel, caretaker’s house, and board-room for the 
Adwick-le-Street Burial Board, Doncaster. Mr. John Sim- 
mons, C.E., architect, Bank Chambers, Doncaster. 

Bacur.—June 23.—For erection of a post office at Bacup. 
Deposit. 1/. 1s. The Postmaster of Bacup, or H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

BarnstarPte.—June 16.—For rebuilding a portion of 
No. 94 Boutport Street. Mr. J. C. Southcombe, architect, 
Barnstaple. 

Brirast.—June 23.—For erection of a disinfecting 
station in Lagan Bank Road. Deposit 3]. 3s. The City 
Surveyor, Belfast. 

BreLttincHamM.—June 17.—For the construction of 
boundary wall to enclose one acre of ground for a cemetery 
at Falstone, for the underdraining of the site, and for the 
laying out and construction of footpaths in connection there- 
with. Mr. R. E. Riddle, surveyor, Percy Terrace, Belling- 
ham, Northumberland. 

BEWCASTLE; NEAR CARLISLE.—June 17.—For the mason 
work required in erection of a girder bridge at Bailey Mill, 
Bewcastle. Mr. James Murray, surveyor, Kirklinton, Car- 
lisle. 

BirkENHEAD.—June 13.—For plastering three wards at 
the Union Infirmary, Church Road, Tranmere. Mr. John 
Carter, clerk, Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 

BrrKeNnHEAD.—June 14.—For building repairs at the 
Guardians’ stable’ and yard, Oliver Street, Birkenhead. 
Mr. John Carter, clerk, Poor Law Offices, Birkenhead. 

Brownuiitts.—June 15.—For erection of house at the 
Council’s sewage pumping station at the Mosspits, Sheffield, 
for the Brownhills Urban District Council. Mr. J. H. 
Shaw, surveyor, Council Offices, Brownhills, Staffs. 

CuappERTON.—June .18.—For erection of wash-houses, 
&c., in connection with the caretakers’ house at Eustace 
Street and Stanley Road schools. Mr. J. Whitehead, clerk 
to the committee, Education Offices, Chadderton, Lancs. 

CuartHam Downs.—June 17.—For the repairs, plaster- 
- ing, painting, &c., to Ward A 2 Female at the Kent County 
Lunatic Asylum, Chartham Downs, near Canterbury. De- 
‘posit 51. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s 
Street, Canterbury. ; 

CuxrsterR.—June 13.—For building a fire-station at the 
premises in Northgate Street. Deposit 11. Mr. James 
Strong, architect, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

CuistpHuRst.—June 15.—For erection of a_ post-office. 
Deposit 111s. The Postmaster, Chislehurst. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Cuopwett.—June 11.—For erection and completion of 
house and two shops at Chopwell, Durham. Mr. D. M. 
Spence, architect and surveyor, Shotley Bridge. 

CopmManTHORPE.—June 16.—For the construction of a 
water tower built in brickwork, and the providing and erect- 
ing of a cast-iron water tank having a capacity of 4,500 
gallons, and other works in connection therewith, at Cop- 
manthorpe, Yorks, for the Bishopsthorpe Rural District 
Council. Deposit 1J. 1s. | Messrs. Fairbank & Son, 
M.I.C.E., Lendal Chambers, York. 

Cracurap.—June 21.—For erection and completion of a 
church at Craghead, S.0., Durham.’ Deposit 1s. ls. Mr. 
Jas. W. Thompson, architect, 63 Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Datron Parva.—June 23.—The West Riding Small 
Holdings Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work :—New buildings and alterations and addi- 
tions to existing buildings in connection with adaptation of 
farm buildings at Dalton Parva (near Rotherham)—builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. The West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 1/. 1s. 
deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Dariincton.—June 14.—For converting paint shop into 
power house at Darlington, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Co. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect at York, or 
the Station Master, North Road Station, Darlington. 

Devizes.—June 28.—For the erection of waiting-rooms, 
footbridge, and verandah at Devizes Station, Wilts. The 
‘Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Bristol. 

_ Durwam.—June 14.—Sole tenders are required by the 
Durham Education Committee (1) for alterations and addi- 
tions at Black Boy Council school; Mr. F. H. Livesey, archi- 
tect, Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland; (2) for alterations 
and additions at Eldon Council school and caretaker’s house 


at Murton Colliery; Mr. F. BE: Coates, Shire Hall, Durham ; 
(3) for manual instruction room at Cockton Hill; Mr. W. 
Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 

EprnsurGH.—June 15.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of a supplementary school on. the 
M‘Leod Street site, viz. :—(1) Mason and brick works; (2) 
carpenter, joiner, and glazier works; (3) steel and smith 
works ; (4) plumber work ; (5) slater work ; (6) plaster and 
concrete works ; (7) painter work. Mr. J. A. Carfrae, archi- 
tect, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

EprnspurcH.—June 15.—For the following works in the 
enlargement of London Street Schools :—-(1) Mason work ; 
(2) carpenter and joiner works; (3) steel and ironfounder 
works ; (4) plumber work; (5) plaster work; (6) painter 
work. Mr. J. A. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Farnoam.—June 21.—For certain repairs to be executed 
to Tilford East Bridge. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Arthur J. 
Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, Farnham. 

Farnuam.—June 21.—For erection of proposed cottages 
at their Ash and Hindhead depéts, for the Farnham Rural 
District Council. Deposit 10s. 6d. for each cottage. Mr. 
Arthur J. Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, 
Farnham. 

Foorscray.—July 4.—For the enlargement of Langlands 
Council school at Footscray, Kent. Deposit ll. Apply 
after June 13 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A., architect to 
the Kent Education Committee, Caxton House, West- 
minster, 8.W. 

GREENSIDE.—June 18.—For the several works required in 
erection of new club premises at Greenside, near Ryton-on- 
Tyne. Workmen’s Club, Greenside, or Mr. T. E. Taylor, 
architect and surveyor, Lanchester (also Annfield Plain). 

GuILpDFoRD.—June 18.—For certain decorative work and 
repairs to the elementary schools. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Hatirax.—June 16.—For the various works in connec- 
tion with alterations agd additions to Salterville, Skircoat. 
Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Harirax.—June 23.—For the various works required in 
erection of eight dwelling-houses, &c., in Lemington Avenue. 
Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, architects, 1 Harrison Road, 
Halifax. 

Hampton BrsHor.—June 14.—For alterations to vestry, 
and repairs to St. Andrew’s Church, Hampton Bishop, 
Herefordshire. Also schemes and tenders for warming the 
church by low-pressure hot water. Messrs. Groome & Bet- 
tington, architects, Palace Chambers, Hereford. 

Huiu.—June 15.—For erection of a park-keeper’s lodge 
in the Pickering Park. Deposit 21. 2s. Myr. Joseph H. 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

TRELAND.—For the erection and completion of a new 
college at Galway. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. W. A. Scott, 
A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., architect, 45 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

IreLanp.—June 18.—For erection of a combined hall and 
school at Aghadowey Presbyterian Church. Mr. S.° J. 
M‘Fadden, C.E., architect, Queen Street, Coleraine. 

TreLANp.—June 20.—For erection of business premises at 
Newtownards. Mr. Thos. Houston, architect and civil 
engineer, King’s Court, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IreLAND.—June 21.—For repairs, alterations, &c., at 
Tomregan Church, Ballyconnell. Rev. M. W. Rogers, rector 
Tomregan Church, Ballyconnell, Co. Cavan. 

Kerenpaut.—June 15.—For alterations to house, Queen’s 
Place. Myr. Malcolm G. Shaw, architect, 45 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

Lerps.—June 20.—For the erection of workshops for the 
Gas Department in Sovereign Street. Deposit 3]. ds. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

Leeps.—June 22.—For the demolition of the old build- 
ings, levelling, and excavating the site, and the formation 
of main roads and main drains at Beckett’s Park, Heading- 
ley. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names by June 13 to Mr. James 
Graham, secretary for education, Education Department, 
Calverley Street, Leeds. 

Leyton.—June 28.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences in High Road, Leytonstone. Mr. William 
Dawson, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton. 

Lonpon.—June 20.—For supply and erection of certain 


iron buildings, and for the brickwork and concrete founda- 


tions thereof, for the Poplar Borough Council. The Borough 
Surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar, EK. _ 
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Lonpon.—June 16.—For the Money Order Department 
building, Holloway, N., second contract (consisting of the 
brick and stone works, &c., of the front elevation). Mr. 
John Rutherford, H.M. Office of Works, 22 Carlisle Place, 
S.W. 

Lonpon.—June 16,—For repairs and decorative work at 
the Children’s Homes, 180 and 182 Peckham Rye, 8.E. 
Deposit 51. Mr. E. Pitts-Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, 


S.E. 
Lonpon.—June 20.—For the following works, for the 
West Ham Education Committee, viz. :—Cleansing, repairs 


and painting of thirteen schools, new covered playground at 
one school, and installing electric light at three schools, to 
be executed during the summer vacation. Send 1. 1s. 
deposit by June 11 to Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect to the Education Committee, 2 Fen Court, Fen- 
church Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—June 21.—For erection of extensions to the 
Public Offices, &c., consisting of public health, education, 
and other offices, also public mortuary, &c., for the East 
Ham Corporation. Deposit 71. 7s. Mr. A. H. Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham. 

Lonpon.—June 23.—For providing and laying pitch-pine 
floor, plastering walls, and decorative work to wards Nos. 8, 
16 and 17 of the infirmary, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Mr. W. R. Stephens, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes 
Road, Kensington, W. 

MAaccLEsFIELD (CHESTER).—June 22.—For alterations to 
sanitary blocks in the main building at Parkside Asylum. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick,. county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 

Matiinc.—June 21.—For repairs to the Mereworth 
parish cottages. Mr. C. Souter, Myrtle Villa, West 
Malling, Kent. 

Mipuurst.—June 27.—For alterations and additions to 
the Midhurst Grammar School, West Sussex. Send 1. 1s. 
deposit by June 12 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., 
county education architect, Horsham. 

NEWBURN-ON-Tyne.—July 2.—For erection of proposed 
police station at Newburn-on-Tyne. Whole tenders. Forward 
names, together with a cheque for 21. 2s., by June 11 to Mr. 
J. A. Bean, county architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Newcastite.—June 21.—For the erection of a single 
storey shed about 150 feet long and 70 feet wide, and alterna- 
tive tenders for a shed about 240 feet long and 70 feet wide 
in connection with the Quay extension. Send 2/. 2s. deposit 
to the City Treasurer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
General conditions, &c., at the City Hngineer’s Office. 


NewnHey.—June 13.—For erection of an elementary 
school for 350 scholars at Newhey, near Rochdale. Deposit 
21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ruibblesdale 
Place, Preston. 

New Matpen.—June 30.—For erection of Church schools 
at Kingston Road. Messrs. Vincent Davison & Nicol, 
architects, Coombe Chambers, New Malden. 

OsWALDTWISTLE.—J une 25.—For the erection of a school 
in Union Road, Oswaldtwistle, near Church railway station. 
Deposit 2/1. Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

Rrcumonp (Yorks.).—June 21.—For erection of public 
lavatories in the Ronaldshay Recreation Ground. Mr. 
H. W. Marsden, borough surveyor, Tower Street, Richmond, 
Yorks. 

Romsry.—June 16.—For building a concrete wall sur- 
mounted by an iron fence, and for other work at the Abbey 
Water. The Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Romsey, 
Hants. 

Scortanp.—June 15.—For painter, joiner, plumber, 
slater, and mason works for the various schools, for the 
Greenock (Burgh) School Board. The Clerk of the Board, 
Greenock, 

Scortanp.—June 15.—For erection of a new orchestra at 
the United Methodist Church, Troon. Mr. Joseph Rodda, 
Treslothan Road, Troon. 

Scottanp.—June 15.—For additions and alterations to 
the Post Office, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, in one contract. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Johnstone, or H.M. Office 
of Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scornanp.—June 18.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater, plaster, and painter works in connection with the 
enlargement of the Fort William primary school, for the Kil- 
mallie School Board. Mr. James G. Falconer, architect, 
Fort William. 


Scortanp.—June 20.—The North Berwick School Board 
are prepared to receive separate offers for mason, joiner, 
slater, plumber, and plaster works and heating apparatus for 
proposed additions to High School, North Berwick. Mr. 
James 8. Richardson, architect, 14 Randolph Place, Edin- 
burgh, or Mr. A. D. Wallace, solicitor, North Berwick. 


SHREWsBuURY.—June 13.—For the erection of public 
abattoirs, Roushill. Send 2. 2s. deposit before June 13 to 
Mr. A. E. Williams, architect and surveyor, County Cham- 
bers, 12 High Street, Shrewsbury. 


TapcasTEeR.—June 14.—For the following work, for the 
West Riding Standing Joint Committee, viz. :—Conversion 
of Tadcaster old police station into two cottages. West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

TENDRING.—June 20.—For erection of a reception home 
for children at the workhouse at Tendring, Hssex. Mr. 
G. H. Page, architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. 

TorksEy.—June 11.—For the erection of an engineer’s: 
cottage at the pumping station, for the Notts Court of 
Sewers. Mr. W. Southall, architect, Chapelgate, Retford. 

Treviscon (CornwatL).—July 2.—For proposed Wes- 
leyan Methodist church, near St. Stephen’s, Grampound 
Road, Treviscoe. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 

Wates.—June 13.—For erection and completion of school 
premises, for the Trustees of the Wesleyan Chapel, Sketty, 
Swansea. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 
3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 14.—For railings, gates, gate standards, 
&c., and repairs to boundary walls, of Bethania Baptist. 
Chapel, New Dock. Mr. D. L. Jones, architect, Thomas 
Street, Llanelly. 

Wates.—June 14.—For erection of two public urinals, 
each with four stalls, with brick work, sanitary fittings, 
drainage, &c., at Abertridwr; also for painting various: 
structures and appliances throughout the district, for the 
Caerphilly Urban District Council. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. 
Alfred O. Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, 
Caerphilly. 

Watrs.—June 15.—For alterations of Penrheolgerrig 
infants’ school, and for the erection of new infants’ school at. 
Darren View, Penyard. Deposit 21. 2s. for each contract. 
Send names in writing for each school to the deputy sur- 
veyor, Town Hall. 

Wates.—June 15.—For alterations to laundry at the 
Cottage Hospital, Porth. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 

Wates.—June 16.—For erection of new Conservative 
working-men’s club at Mardy. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. T. R. 
Leyshon, secretary, Conservative W.M. Club, Mardy. 

Wates.—June 17.—For the following works, for the 
Rhondda Urban District Council, viz.:—(1) Building of 
river wall at Hafod school, and (2) building of boundary 
walls and alterations to windows at Cwmelydach school. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. 

Wates.—June 21.—For erection of a police station at 
Tintern, Mon. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. William Tanner, 
F.S8.I., county surveyor, Tintern, Mon. 

Watrs.—June 24.—For the construction of the necessary 
buildings,for the Merthyr Central Laundry Co., Ltd: Mr. 
C. M. Davies, M.S.A., 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 27.—For erection of an additional 
pavilion, together with other work, at the Mardy Isolation 
Hospital, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough 
Engineer, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WATERLOO.—J une 20.—For the erection of the Crosby Road 
North Council School, Waterloo, near Liverpool. Deposit 
ll. ls. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 

Wuitrtanpd.—June 16.—For extension and renovation of 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church. Mr. I. Newton 
Rees, secretary, The Emporium, Whitland. 

Winpsor.—June 13.—For alterations and additions to 
the boys’ and girls’ schools in the Bachelor’s Acre, for the 
managers of the Windsor Royal Free Schools. Messrs. 
Edgington & Spink, architects, 52 High Street, Windsor. 

Worcester.—June 24.—For rebuilding in brickwork of 
Kenswick Bridge, on the main road between Worcester and 
Martley. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of 
county bridges, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

WrexHAM.—June 21.—For erection of a park superin- 
tendent’s house at the Parciau. Deposit 11. Mr. John 
England, borough engineer, Willow Road. 
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TENDERS. . DOVERCOURT. 


For erection of new headquarters, sergeant-instructor’s house, 


stores, &c., with alterations to drill hall, for the Essex 
APSLEY OUISE (BEDS). and Suffolk Royal Garrison Artillery, at Dovercourt, 

For erection of a country house and outbuildings. Mr. W. B. Harwich. 

STONEBRIDGE, architect and diocesan surveyor, Bedford Roper 4 : ; , 3 ; ee SAO ee 
and Woburn Sands. Bennett . : é . . . . 1,385 0 0 
Corby & Son... ‘ : : : seek rou GO Gayford . . . . : 1,524 0 0 
Sharpe ; ; ; : ; : : 1,709 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. ; : ; : 1,310 0 0 
Summerford p ; ; : : : 1700, 0'*.0 Beaumont . ; 3 ; ; ‘ ‘ 1,502 0 0 
Sinfield & Sons . : ; 5 tT OO7eL Or .0 Newton ; A : 4 ‘ ; 1,297 10: 0 
Negus, Bedford (recom mended) . M : 1,546 0 0 Fisher & Woods . 5 : : : 1,295. 0 0 
Ww rycroft & Sons : : : : 1537-04 0 Kenney é ; 1,243 0 0 
SAUNDERS, Dovercourt (accepted) ; : 1,198 070 
BLETCHINGLEY. ILFORD. 

(For additions to Underhills, Bletchingley, Surrey. Mr For the erection of centre block, ‘‘ Homes of Rest,’’ South 
Rosert P. Ocruspy, architect, 15 George Street, Han- Park, Lford, for the trustees of the Sons of Temperance 
over Square, W. (London Grand Division) Pension and Almshouse Fund. 

Head Bros. . : : ‘ : ; ee OF One OarG Mr. Artuur C. Russert, M.8.A., architect, 15 Basing- 
Holloway Bros. . ; : : : : 4,520 0 0 hall Street, E.C. 
ieee tail | de iene As O40 Oe -0 Hosking. Sp tied Weer al aor els BO ie Chee) 
Leslie & Co. : : : ; : , #165 9 0)20 Ham. : : : P : 1,760;0- 0 
Longley & Co... ; ‘ : ; ? 4088 0 0 Shorter & Co. ; : ; : 3 : 1,600 0 O 
F. & H. F. Higgs ; A : h f 4040 0 0 Marsland & Sons k 5 4 2 ‘ He OLOeeOm O 
Strange ; : : : : 3,990 0 0 Kingerley & Sons. 5 ‘ ¥ 1,407 0 0 
ALLEN & Co. (accepted) Ls ; 4 : 3,925 0 0 Page & Miles See. Pry: 5 : 1,450 0 0 
. Gor Ae SW illmottiies : ‘ : 1,427..0 0 
re ; : : z ‘ 1,416 0 0 
CREWE. STOCKINS (accepted) . 4 : : 3 1624 50r OF RO 

For the erection and completion of the first portion of a Architect’s estimate . : : ; : 1,445 0 0 
new Ursuline Convent and School at Nantwich Road, Add for sub-contracts . ; : : ; 200° 0 0O 
Crewe. Mr. Henry T.-Sanpy, architect, Stafford and LAINDON. 

~ Birmingham. Quantities by: the architect. For rebuilding The Duke’s Head, Laindon Common, Essex. 
. Estimate No. 1. —Main ee de. Quantities et 5 Gab Shoes ‘Low, Chelmsford. 
Wicklewright & Sons . PY Pe L4b 15, 0 Flaxman . ; ; tr P 16547. 00.0 
«‘Phornton & Sons - 4 : ‘ ; 6,905 0 0 Burtwell : : : : : 1,630 0 0 
Gerrard & Sons . : : : : J 6,708 0 0 Weight ; , ; é ‘ : ’ 1,600 0 0 
Cleworth & Robinson . : : . : 6,466 0 0 Nor ian : CE a 3 1512 OO 
- Whittingham . : . : “ a 6,430 0 0 Hammond & ae : ; : : : 1,500 0 0 
Bowen & Sons . ‘ ‘ : : 6,378 0 O Rayner nati 1,448 0 0 
Carlyle : : : . - 6,295 0 0 CowERs, Chelmsford (accepted) . : ; MS75.. O20 
Yildesley . ; : : : A : ey alyAey (0) al) LEEDS. 

Williams & Sons ; : : ; : 6,127 0 0 | For the demolition of the existing bridge and the construction 
Dolan & Son. . . . . . 6,100 0 0 and erection of a temporary timber bridge, together with 
Godwin : : : : . ; 6,029 0 0 other accommodation works, and the masons’, brick- 
Barnsley & Sons : : : : . 5,988 0 0 layers’, excavators’, and ironfounders’ works in connec- 
Elvins & Sons. ; . 5,970 0 0 tion with the construction and erection of a new 50-feet 
Gough & Sons. . . . : : 5,850 0 0 wide bridge, in three spans, across the River Aire at 

Cave & Sons. fae 0,000.7. 05,0 Kirkstall, Leeds, for the Corporation. 
DAVENPORT, Warrington (accepted) . ; 5,650 12 3 Baldry, Yerburgh & Hutchinson . er &25,600,, 0).0 
; i ; Ue Lawson & Son . A . 22,085 0 0 
vom Estimate No. 2.—Cubicle Divisions, ce. Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Go 3 20,588 O 9 
Micklewright & Sons. : : : - 1RLOA ITE 6 Muirhead & Co. . sr, ae : : 20,000 0 0 
Thornton & Sons . ’ : ; : 14151570 Cochrane & Sons. ; ; : Z 19,828 4 6 
Gerrard & Sons . 2 : : ; : E26 m0 a O Nowell & Son . ‘5 ; : : : 18,759 6 9 
Tildesley : : : : : : 125 0 0 Hyslop . i : ; : . : 18,393 13 1 
Whittingham ; ; 3 : : : 125; 0% 0 Thorne. & Sons . : 3 : ; ; 18,387 15 11 
Cleworth & Robinson . : ; ; : 123) Of 0 Holme & King . : : : : 17,263 12 8 
Bowen & Sons 2 ; : f : ; lalate 0) 10) 4 Butterley Iron Co. . : P ; : 16,742 18 4 
Barnsley & Sons . : ‘ , , : 114 0 0 Naylor Bros. . : : . . : 16,367 4 3 
Cave & Sons . : <r : : : 114 0 0 Craig . “hoes * . . . : 16,258 0 0 
Carlyle eth. Stee ees 1105 68.0 Range ee Py)? bo OBI Ge 
Hilvins & Soris ‘ ; j : : é 110 0 0 Nicholson & Sou 3 : é : 15,806 16 11 
temneericien See 105. 13 Dougill& Son. se 15,688 17 10 
a ae BES On. 6. .0 Nowell) eg ey, 616,018 Te 
Bushby & Son. : ‘ ‘ : : 15,500 0 O 
Fate S Qik 2 i a 7 F Butler & Comme 1b /AsT 16002 
Be Oe (ic. 2 : : Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co. 15,408 17 11 

~ oO s > 

Davenport, Warring ton (accepted) ; i oe hs Tate-& Conia 15,326 1 3 
Estimate No. 3.—Boundary walls, playgrounds, de. Parkinson j : ; . F ; 15,232 0 -0 
Micklewright & Sons . .° . . . £68810 0 Bentley & Co. . «= + = + 15,080 10. 9 
Peivanisé Sons 4°). sti ape.” . , 6507106 Bentley Gam oe i ae 14 O81 
Gerrard & Sons. : ; ; . ’ 580 0 0 Braithwaite & Co. . ; : ‘ : 14,042 9 8 
Cleworth & Robinson . . . . |. 573-0 0 Arnld @Son .  - sess 18,976 0 0 

Thornton & Sons . : ; : ; E 551-0 0 LITTLEHAMPTON. 
Bowen & Sons : . . . . . 533 0 O | For cleaning, painting, and repairs at Millfield, Rustington, 

Whittingham - : . 520 0 0 for the “Metropolitan stay Board. 
Tildesley , . ; Z ; : : 513 0. 0 Olliver & Sons x : = Lodbme 0 
Carlyle ‘ i , ; : i ; 506.0 0 Churcher & Sons . hed ; c : 535 10 0 
Godwin : ; ; F ; eth: 506 0 0 Vigor & Co. . ; ’ : 325 0 0 
Elvins & Sons A : : ; ’ c 500 0 0 Crouch . : : : : ; . i our 0: 0 
Gough & Sons. ‘ : : ; E 485 0 9 Drake & Co. . : ap se : 280 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons . 3 ; 475 0 0 Snewin Bros. . : ; ; ; 271 0 0 
Dolan & Son . ’ ; ; : : : 455 0 0 Jewell . 270 0 0 
Cave & Sons . , : ; 440 0 0 LINFIELD & Sons, Littlehampton (aceepted) 269 0 0 
DAVENPORT, Warrington (accepted) S : 392 10 5 Summers Bros. . 264 11 9 
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LONDON—continued. 
For painting and cleansing works at the Kensington in- 


LEYTONSTONE. 
For the erection of the County High School, for 500 girls, at 


Leytonstone, Essex. Messrs. Wrrt1am & J. H. JAcQuEs, firmary. 
architects, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. Holland & Co, £950 0 0 
Whiter & Co. . ‘ : Psplkeiforhs (5 10) Clayton 780 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 13,622 0 0 Wright 750 0 0 
Lawrence & Son, Ltd. 13,644 -0 0 Lole & Co. 404 0 0 
Higgs 13,136 0 0 Dainton 465 0 0 
Shurmur & Sen. Tita; Iewilesi A Oh @ Bendon . 455 0 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. 12,979 0 0 Inns. 445 0 0 
Woollaston & Co. 12,751 0900 McArthur & Co. 418 10 0 
Cracknell 12,736 0 0 F. & T. Johnson 692 2 0 
Perry & Co. See coy Tee a Nae cube cel 2 SOME Omg Nightingale 379 0 0 
Carter : 5 : 4 ’ , ’ 12.5072 0 0 Squire : 7 358 15 0 
Coles a 12,351 0 0 Woollaston & roe cane 3 : 356 0 0 
Horswill . F 12,265 0 0 McCarthy . 5 Sua Ges . ° 319 0 0 

W 2/0 Oreetee 12,186 0 0 Woottaston Bros., South Hackney (ac- 

Nightingale! (Vie 09 ey, We al SNe tas Tes epi cepted) 251 0 0 
Cook & Sons , , , 12,152 0 0 | For providing and fixing (exclusive of building work) the 
Allen & Sons, Ltd. 12,030 0 0 heating apparatus at the school in course of erection on 
Maddison 11,949 0 0 the Manor Lane site, Lewisham, for the London County 

Monk 1 OAL 200 Council. 
Symes 11,719 0 0 Stevens & Sons. 4 d ¢ 3 , Reb, OSUe iO 
Moss lattes (8). 10) J.& F. May. ; 5 ‘ : : 807 10 0 
Coxhead : HI5462008 0 Grundy : 799 0 0 
Hammond & Sons . ; : im bacefetey © (0) 1 (0) Brightside Foundry and Engineering Ce 759 0 0 
Crank & Sons, Cambridge (accepted) : iayearasy, OO) Haden & Sons 749 0 0 
LONDON. G. & EK. Bradley Te SO Ng) 
For the supply of centrifugal pumps, &e., for the storm- Cannon & Sons 715 0 0 
water pumping-station which is being erected beside the fey Seca House, Westminster 674 0 0 

} a ) nendec 

Abbey Mills pumping-station, for the London County Th fol tee eee te 740 0 0 


Council. 


Drysdale & Co. . . £9,762 0 0 | Forcleaning, painting, and repairs at the Northern Hospital, 
Worthington Pump Co, 9,135 0 0 for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Tangyes, Ltd. pe ee 8,750 0 0 Pavey & Son. : £645 0 0 
Cochrane, Barrhead, near Glasgow (re- Newby & Bros. 619 0 6 
commended) 8,400 0 0 Squire : 579 0 0 
Chief engineer’s estimate : ; 9,000 0 0 Vigor & Co. 480° 0.0 
For the repainting of Chelsea Bridge, for the London Milton : : : : . : : 350 0 0 
County Council. Nightingale, Albert Embankment, §8.E. 
Proctor & Sons . £2,589 1 0 (recommended) 290 0 0 
Bagnall & Sons . 15977 10633 Woollaston & Co. : 258 0 O 
Maikhats & Markhain 727A OL. Engineer-in-chief’s estimate . d ; 430 0 0 
Woollaston & Co. 1,680 17 2 | For supplying and erecting wrought-iron boundary fencing 
Vigor & Co. 1,635 0 0 and gates around Wormholt Park, Hammersmith. Mr. 
Dudley, New Southgate (recommended) 1510 5 6° 67 is Marr, borough surveyor, Hammersmith. 
Woollaston Bros. : 1,385*8 4 Bromsgrove Guild: £963 10 6 
Estimate of the chief engineer ; 1,900 0 0 Wrinch & Sons 490 17 3 
For incorporating additional land in the playgrounds of the Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 375 14 0 
Heckford Street school, Limehouse, and for planting Palmer & Co. : Sah dal 
shrubs and creepers round the shaft of the Rotherhithe Miller & Sons 665 1659 
Tunnel, for the London County Council. Hii & Smits, Lrp. , Queen Victoria Street, 
Calnan & Sons £990 0 0 H.C. (accepted) 351 5 3 
Harris : 971 0 O | For erection of new villas, central bath-room, and additional 
Vigor & Co. .. : 929 0 0 staff eae ae at the Epileptic Wolony, for the L. C.Ge 
McCormick & Sons 896 0 0 Veale £11,049 0 0 
Grover & Son 883 0 0 Leslie & Co, . : 10,736 0 0 
Mather ; 872 0 0 Foster & Dicksee 10,706 0 0 
Roome & Co. . 860 0 0 Holloway Bros. . 10,680 0 0 
Newell & Lusty 850 0 0 Greenwood © 10,373 0 0 
P¥iCe ss M 827 0 0 Johnson & Co. 9,990 0 0 
Jackson, Rectory Works: Witte Horse ‘Lane Parker & Sons . 9,760 0 0 
tracem mended) ‘ : : 779 15 0 Patman & Fother ingham 0; 74350 ao 
The architect’s estimate 4 88in 0°20 Carmichael . ° 9, 727 0 0 
For the provision of a shelter at Wandsworth Park, for the LawRance & Sons, City Road, H.C, (accepted) 9,224 0 0 


London County Council. MINSTER. 


ooooecoeqocooeooadc 6d & 


Bickerton £130 15 0 | For sewerage works (Contract No. 1), for She 
9 . ppey Rural 
PF. & G. Foster 127100 | istrict Council. “Mr. F.W. 8. Stawerow, Ac Ma 
7" ae . 127-020 35 Victoria Street, S.W. 
owyer 12350 0 Skinner £8,350 0 
Barker & Co., Kensington High Street (re- Deakin : 6,254 0 
commended) LEVIED Milton er 6,100 0 
Estimate : 95a D0 Muirhead & Co. . 5,969 0 
For the erection of banloue premises at Lower Edmonton, Nunn & Co. 5,889 0 
N., for the London and. Provincial Bank, Ltd. Mr. V. EK. & E. Iles 5,555 0 
VaeNotint, architect and surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Jackson 5,500 0 
Clapham Rise, London, 8. W. Pedrette 5,480 0. 
Irwin. ; £3,125 0 0 Gibbons 5,412 0 
Newby & Bros: 2,985 0 0 Fora. : 5,369 0 
Mattock Bros. 2,983 0 0 Kemp Bros. 5,311 0 
Fairhead & Son . 2,963 0 0 Brebner & Co. 5,238 0 
Knight & Son ‘ 2,948 0 0 Bell & Sons 5,191 0 
Monk . pe 5 * ; m2, 215 . 0.00 Burrows. - - 5,166 0 
Rice & Son (accepted) ? 2,796 0 0 RAYNER, Wallington (accepted) . ~ 5,006 0 
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NORTHAMPTON. 
For the erection of an elementary school for 208 scholars 


and teachers’ house at Blisworth. Messrs. Brown & 
Mayor, architects, Northampton. 
Price for 
Plastered Walls Plain Bricks. 

Sharp £4,545.0 0 £4,496 0 0 
Heap 4,067 0 0 4,019 0 0 
H. Green 3,970 0 O Powe rola)s (0) 10) 
E. Green . 3,884 0 0 3,854 0 0 
Martin, Ltd. 3,865 0 0 5,0L28500 04 
Higgins. ; avfoo, 00 S57 OmeOnn 
Sharman & Son 3,748 0 0 3,699 0 O 
Hickman 3,729 0 0 5,689 0 0 
Webster : ; 3,675 0 0 Soro 0) 10) 
Fisher, Northampton 3,562. 0% Oni 5552 0Nn0 


* Accepted conditionally, but certain work to be omitted, 
reducing the contract price to 35,3601. 
SOUTHBOROUGH. 

For the construction of two bacteria beds with sprinklers and 
tanks, also for other works in connection therewith, for 
the Southborough Urban District Council. 


Smith & Co. £2,484 18 5 
Martin & Co. 2,514; 0 0 
Osenton 2,289 12 5 
Crates & Son oO ena 
Punnett & Sons . . : ; i 2,160 0 0O 
Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells (accepted) . 2,060.0 0 
TORQUAY. 
For the erection of the Town Hall. 
Bovey & Son, Torquay . : ; £29,547 0 0 
Witkins & Sons, Bristol (accepted) 28,869 O 0 


Twenty tenders were received. 


WALES, 
For drainage and formation of new streets, &., at Llantwit 
Vardre, for the Tynynant Land and Building Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. Gipson, Parry, WriiuiaMs & Co., architects and 
surveyors, Pontypridd. 
Richards : 


« £1,954 10. 5 
John & West O78R Wend 
Mackay & Davies 1,392 0 0 
Webb & Sons MF OA Oi fee 
Jones . : : : : i 1,199 14 0 
Morean, Pontypridd (accepted) 1,176. ,9-11 


For erecting twenty-four houses at Argoed (Mon.), for 
- Argoed Workmen’s Building Club. Mr. A. F. Wess, 
architect and surveyor, Blackwood and Tredegar. 


Radford & Greaves £7,520 0 0 
Charles 5, O22e8 Oon0. 
Morgan & Co. 5,280 0 0 
Davies ; 5,250 0 0 
W. & D. Thomas 5;102-.0> 0 
Todden & Lee. 5,040 0 0 
Davis & Williams 4,794 0 0 
Rowditch ji 4 A716) OPO 
DorpeGx, Argoed (accepted) 4,712 0 0 


For extensions and alterations to the Blaenavon Forge Side 
Council school, Blaenavon, Mon. Mr. J. Barn, archi- 
tect, Newport. 

Campbell 


£2,750 0 0 
Morgan 2,675 0 0 
Jerrett 2,600) 0-0 
Davies & Sons 2,500 0° 0 
Leadbeter . 2,400 0 0 
Charles 2,300. 0 0 
Reed . i : : , p 2,200 0 0 
Moon, Newport (accepted) . : Lovie OO 


For the construction and maintenance of a skew bridge, con- 
sisting of two spans of 41 feet 6 inches each by 50 feet wide, 
over the river Ely, in lieu.of the existing masonry bridge, 
and for certain road works in connection therewith, for 
the County of Glamorgan and City of Cardiff. 


Everett , : £8;596" 5.35 
Thompson & Co. . 7,587 19 6 
Thorne & Sons AOA One. 
Muirhead & Co. . 6,604 5 10 
Rutter & Co. ; 6,482 6 
British Construction Co: 5,940 0 O 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. D719 lee 
Strachan ‘ ; , 5,750 0 0 
Turner & Sons 5,654 10 1 
Palmer 5,634 12 11 
Frazer 55562526 
Hyslop : ; E : 5,504 2 5 
Daviss, Cardiff (accepted) . 4,896 7 4 


WALES —continued. 
For rebuilding No. 148 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. 
©. M. Davis, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Jenkins : 4 ; £1,167 18 4 
Jenkins Bros. . ; ‘ : ’ sree gL5Oi 0) 0.0 
James LL SZ Oy, O 
Moss . aft take . ‘ ; ‘ t,030n0 0820 
Spratt, Rhondda Valley (accepted) . E010;" G50 
Warlow & Warlow . : : : 950 0 0 


JEWELLERS’ ART SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tur Museum and School of Art Committee of the Birming-, 
ham City Council, in their report at the meeting of the City 
Council on June 7, stated that they found it necessary to ask 
for powers to enable them to provide at once for the extension 
of the Vittoria Street School for Jewellers and Silversmiths. 

When this school was founded at the Ellen Street Council 
school with the co-operation of the Birmingham Jewellers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association in 1888 it was looked upon as 
an experiment. In 1890 the Council sanctioned the acquisi- 
tion and adaptation of some jewellery works in Vittoria Street 
for the housing of the school. The school has since developed 
in such a remarkable degree that it now holds a high position 
amongst the schools of art in the kingdom, and it has long 
been necessary that it should be provided with a more suitable 
and properly equipped building. In a previous report the 
committee stated that extensive structural alterations had 
been carried out to the school building on the advice of the 
city surveyor in order to provide adequate means of escape in 
case of fire. These alterations curtailed the accommodation in 
rooms which were already overcrowded, and rendered the 
new life room practically useless. Every department of the 
school is overcrowded, and further accommodation is urgently 
needed for additional classes in important branches of the 
metal work trade, such as die-sinking, engraving, tool-mak- 
ing, repoussé, flat hammering, &c. It is also necessary to pro- 
vide accommodation for advanced classes in the subjects 
already taught. Students can only be taken up to a certain 
point in their studies owing to lack of space, and consequently 
it is impossible to give as thorough a training as is necessary 
in certain subjects. The committee endeavoured to obtain 
possession of land in the immediate vicinity of the school, and 
negotiations were entered into with the leaseholders: of the 
surrounding property, but it has not been possible to obtain 
possession of any leases excepting upon exorbitant terms. The 
only good result of these endeavours was an undertaking 
entered into by the Governors of the King Edward’s School 
Foundation, who own the land upon which the school stands, 
and also all the land immediately surrounding it, that, when 
the leases of this property fall in in 1920 the Museum and 
School of Art Committee shall Se granted the option of taking 
on lease such land as they need for the extension of the 
school premises. The committee were thus placed in the posi- 
tion of either obtaining an extension of their school at an un- 
reasonable expense, or of finding an alternative site. They 
were unanimously of opinion that the present situation in the 
centre of the jewellers’ quarter is an admirable one and should 
not be abandoned; moreover removal would be very costly. 
It was decided to attempt to carry on the work of the school 
in the present building until 1920, in spite of the great in- 
convenience and consequent detriment to its development. 
But the need for extension has lately become so pressing and 
urgent that the committee were unable to delay the matter any 
longer. Moreover, the Board of Education requested that 
serious consideration should be given to the inadequacy of the 
school premises and they have asked that steps shall be taken, 

without delay, to provide the additional accommodation which 
they consider is so urgently required. At the same time that 
the committee received this communication from the Board of 
Education it:came to the knowledge of Messrs. Grimley & 
Son, the agents recently employed by the committee in their 
negotiations, that it would be possible to obtain the leasehold 
interest in a plot of land of 1,175 square yards, situated on 
the south side of the school, with a frontage to both Vittoria 
Street and Frederick Street, for the sum of not more than 

1,000/. .The committee recommended the Council to sanction 

the purchase of this lease, which will enable them to build 

on 400 square yards of the land, having a frontage of 56 feet 

to Vittoria Street, and to so extend the school as to provide 

adequate accommodation for the urgent needs of the present, 

and at the same time enable the existing building to be used to 

much greater advantage. The other part of the land is held 

under a sublease for the remainder of the term and is not 

available for extension. The lease expires in 1920, at the 
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same time as the one upon which the site of the present school 
building is held ; and, in order to both justify the committee 
in erecting a building on this land and also to provide for the 
future development of the school, the committee asked for per- 
mission to approach the Governors of the King Edward’s 
School Foundation requesting them to at once enter into an 
agreement to grant a fresh lease to the Corporation of the 
whole site from 1920. This would render unnecessary any 
future removal of the school. If satisfactory terms are 
arranged with the Governors (and there is reason to believe 
that the Corporation will receive every consideration at their 
hands) the committee will at once draw up a scheme for the 
extension of the school, together with an estimate of the 
cost, for presentation to the Council. The committee remind 
the Council of the fact that this school is conducted at com- 
paratively little expense to the ratepayers of Birmingham. 
The gross annual expenditure during the last few years has 
amounted to about 2,025). Towards this expenditure the 
Board of Education has contributed 850/., the Birmingham 
Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 5301. (annual con- 
tribution 4501., prize fund 251., and fees of students 551.), the 
members of the Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 551. 
in fees, and the City Council 5451. 

At a meeting of the City Council on Tuesday the report was 
adopted. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE BINS.* 


Among the varied uses to which reinforced concrete is now put 
the construction of bins for the storage of materials of various 
kinds, the author considered, took an important place. 
Reinforced bins had been constructed for holding grain, coal, 
cement, ore, broken stone, sand and other materials. It 
seemed established now that not only did reinforced concrete 
possess in a supreme degree the qualities of fire-resistance and 
long life, in which 1espects it was superior to steel, that had 
been used largely for the construction of silos in preference to 
timber, but it originally cost no more, and sometimes less than 
steel, while the cost of frequent painting and repairs was 
saved. Steel bins cost 50 to 100 per cent. more than timber 
bins of moderate size. 

Reinforced concrete bins were classified by the author into 
two main divisions :—(1) Those of large size without separate 
divisions, and having relatively large area in respect to 
height ; and (2) those of cellular construction, having com- 
partments of rectangular, square, round, or hexagonal cross- 
section. The silos in both divisions were usually charged with 
materials from the top either by direct dumping from railway 
waggons or carts or by means of conveyors. 

The first division chiefly became the problem of the retain- 
ing wall so far as design was concerned. The paper described 
some reinforced concrete bins of this type. Such bins are 
usually required to discharge material by gravitation, and 
they were most often built with bottoms sloping one way to 
two sides, or to all sides, and delivering the material through 
side gates. 

The second division entailed rather different mathematical 
analysis in the design, and the paper was chiefly concerned 
with the description of reinforced concrete bins of such 
cellular type, which likewise discharged their contents by 
gravitation, but generally, because of their shaft-like arrange- 
ment, were made to discharge the material directly under 
them from their lowest point through a centric or eccentric 
hole, and occasionally through side openings. These cellular 
silos might be again subdivided into (1) suspension bunkers ; 
(2) circular bins; and (3) hopper bins. The first were con- 
structed by suspending from two side girders the bottom, which 
was curved to assume the form of the equilibrium polygon, 
the stresses in the containing surface of a truly formed sus- 
pension bunker thus being purely tensile ones. In this connec- 
tion it might be remarked that some suspension bunkers had 
been built of steel plates with a reinforced concrete lining. 
The circular bins (the second subdivision) were constructed 
with spherical or conical bottoms and the stresses were circum- 
ferential tension and vertical compression in the cylindrical 
sides, and tangential and circumferential tension in the 
bottoms. The third subdivision included the square, rect- 

angular, and hexagonal bins, in which there were bending 
stresses introduced as well as direct tensile and compression 
Stresses. The square hopper bins were perhaps the more 
usual type of reinforced concrete bin in this country. 

The calculation of the pressures upon the side walls and 


—— 


* A paper read on Ma i i 
I Y 26 at the tenth ordinary general meetin 
- oy Be Institute at the Royal United Service Institution 
itehall, by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, Secretary, Concrete Institute. 


bottoms of bins, the author stated, had been the subject of a 
fair amount of experiment and theorization, but in those of 
large size the lateral pressure was determined by the ordinary 
retaining wall theories, about which there has been a great 
deal of theorising and very little experimentation. The 
theorists, however, worked upon two main lines of thought, 
namely, that of Coulomb’s theory of the prism of maximum 
pressure and Rankine’s theory of conjugate stresses. Though 
the variants on these two theories were very numerous, there 
were really only two mathematical processes of treating the 
same fundamental idea, They were only special cases of a 
single general equation. 

The paper then gave formule for retaining walls, shallow 
and deep bins, circular bins, suspension bunkers, and special 
applications of reinforced concrete, together with tables con- 
taining experimental data and diagrams to save labour in 
designing bins. 

Some tests have shown great increase of pressure when 
material was in motion in bins, but only in the cases where 
discharge openings were at the sides, which established the 
importance of such openings being in the centre, for the 
pressures in motion with side openings were in some cases 
four times as great as when at rest. When, however, the 
grain was discharged at the centre, the maximum variation 
did not exceed 10 per cent. 

Reinforced concrete, apart from its fire-resisting quali- 
ties and long life, possessed some distinctive advantages as 
regards resistance to stresses in bins. It so happened that 
the horizontal reinforcement in the walls of cellular silos when 
resisting the bending induced by one cell being loaded while 
the adjoining one was empty, was not called upon to develop 
more than half the anchorage resistance that would require 
to be developed with all pockets filled simultaneously. Like- 
wise when the anchorage stresses were greatest the bending 
was nil, because adjoining pockets were filled. Therefore the 
reinforcement for the walls afforded at the same time the best 
anchorage for them, and it served both functions in turn. 

The corners of cellular bins in the interior of a collection 
were usually considered to be completely fixed, and therefore 
the moment at the centre was taken as pl 2 and in the corners 
as pl 4, where p=the unit pressure. In order to obtain the 
greater resistance moment thus required at the corners recourse 
was usually had to the expedient of doubling the thickness of 
the walls there so as to use the same amount of horizontal 
reinforcement. The splaying of these corners serves other 
advantageous purposes in theory and practice. 

It was not easy to get exact figures of the cost of erection 
of various bins and silos, especially in this country. In 
America the reinforced concrete storage bins at the Santa Fe 
Elevator, Chicago, Ill., cost 20 cents per bushel of storage 
capacity, whereas the timber working house at the same place 
cost $1 per bushel of storage capacity, exclusive of power — 
plant ; the machinery was, however, unusually expensive, and 
this made the cost high. 

The working house of the Santa Fe reinforced concrete 
elevator at Argentine, Kas., cost 60 cents per bushel of storage 
capacity, exclusive of power plant, while the bins there cost 
20 cents per bushel. 

Regarding this country a silo containing 449,000 cubic feet 
of grain, with bins 8 feet square, worked out at 8d. per cubic 
foot of grain capacity, or 6d. per cubic foot of total cubical 
extent. Bunkers standing on legs containing 10,280 cubic feet 
worked out at 1s. 5d. per cubic foot of coal capacity, and 7d. 
per cubic foot on total cubical extent, while others somewhat 
larger cost 114d. per cubic foot of coal capacity, or 53d. per 
cubic foot on total cubical extent. Some maize silos in London 
for 167,400 cubic feet of material cost 1s. per cubic foot of 
grain capacity, or 6d. per cubic foot total cubical extent. 
Some silos in Dublin containing 33,000 cubic feet of grain cost 
73d. per cubic foot of grain capacity. 


———— 


Tue new drainage scheme for Newquay will cost 12,3001. 

THE new station on the London, Tilbury and Southend 
Railway is to be opened next month. The Southend Chamber 
of Commerce has passed a resolution thanking the General 
Manager of the L.T. & S.Ry. for the excellent service of trains 
provided to London and Southend. 

' THE buildings sub-committee of Nottingham recommend 
that, as they consider increased efficiency and economy result 
from single-storey schools, the consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion should be obtained for purchasing an additional strip of 
land at the Cameron Street corner of the Haydn Road site, 
having an area of about 3,050 Square yards, at 4s. 9d. per 
yard, in order to allow the erection of three single-storey 
schools upon the site. 
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CLAIM AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 


Tux case of Raikes v. Power, before Mr. Justice Darling and 
a special jury in the King’s Bench Division on Tuesday, the 
7th inst., was actually heard upon defendant’s counterclaim 
against plaintifi and Mr. Charles O. King, architect. 

The plaintiff on the counterclaim, Mr. William Mailes 
Power, picture dealer, sought to obtain damages against Mr. 
R. T: Raikes, managing owner of the estate in which plaintiff's 
shop at 123 Victoria Street, S.W., is situated, and Mr. King, 
architect for the estate, because of what he alleged to be their 
negligence in the building of a picture gallery for him, as the 
result of which a large number of valuable paintings were 
injured by damp and mildew. 

Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C., counsel for plaintiff, said his 
client rented the shop from Mr. Raikes in January, 1908, at,a 
rental of 500/. a year. There was a covenant in the agree- 
ment providing that Mr. Power should have liberty to build 
a picture gallery in the yard at the back of his shop. Another 
agreement was entered into by which it was arranged that 
Mr. King should draw up plans and specifications for the 
erection of the gallery, and that the work should be carried out 
by the estate workmen under his supervision. About the end 
of March, 1909, the building was completed, and, as Mr. 
King had assured Mr. Power that the gallery would be ready 
for immediate use, pictures were hung on the screen in April. 
Some weeks afterwards Mr. Power found that the pictures 
were being injured by damp and mildew, and on examination 
he discovered that although Mr. King, following the usual 
practice in building picture galleries, had separated the 
hanging screen from the wall by battens, he had neglected to 
provide for the ventilation of the space between them. The 
enclosed air was therefore stagnant, and gradually collected 
moisture, which penetrated the matchboarding of the screen 
and attacked the pictures hung upon it. Mr. Power now 
claimed 581. odd expended by him in restoring the damaged 
pictures, and 240 guineas for 24 weeks’ loss of the letting value 


of the gallery. 


Defendant denied negligence and said the damage caused 
to the pictures arose from plaintiff's hanging pictures on the 
screen before the walls were dry. Mr. King, by his counsel, 
Mr. Foote, K.C., admitted that he had neglected to provide 
apertures for the ventilation of the space between the screen 
and the wall, but said his architect’s fee of 25 guineas, which 
he was willing to forego, was sufficient to cover any damage 
caused by lack of ventilation. Mr. Raikes denied any liability 
or any part in the erection of the building beyond allowing 
his workmen to build it for Mr. Power at cost. 

Among the pictures alleged to have been damaged were a 
Hogarth, a Gainsborough, a Lawrence, a Rembrandt, a 
Turner, a Michel, a Romney, and one by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Evidence was called on behalf of Mr. Power to the effect 
that his claim was reasonable in amount and that the damage 
was caused by the lack of ventilation behind the screen. 

The evidence called on behalf of Mr. King went to show 
that the damage to the pictures and loss of letting rent for the 
gallery were much over-estimated. Mr. Marchand, of the 
Goupil Gallery, and Mr. Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A., also 
expressed the strong opinion that Mr. Power did not take 
proper precautions to dry the walls of the gallery by means of 
artificial heat, as he ought to have done. Mr. Robson said 
he could have dried the gallery in a fortnight by the use of 
braziers of coke stood upon tin. 

The jury found that Mr. King had been guilty of negli- 
gence and awarded Mr. Power 45]. damages against that 
gentleman. They found also that Mr. Raikes had not been 
guilty of negligence. 

One hundred guineas having been paid into Court by 
the defendants on the counterclaim His Lordship gave judg- 
ment in favour of both Mr. King and Mr. Raikes and ordered 
the balance of the money in Court to be paid out to them. 


Mr. A. Ernest Prescott, borough engineer and surveyor 
of Eastbourne, has been nominated as president of (ine Insti- 
tution of Municipal Engineers for the year 1910-11. 
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ACETYLENE LIGHTING. 


Tue lighting of small villages, country houses, cottages, and 
so on, by means of acetylene has long been accepted as giving 
the utmost satisfaction. Since its value was first established 
many improvements have been effected which still further 
increased its advantages. One such is controlled by Messrs. 
CG. C. Wakefield & Co., 27 Cannon Street, E.C., and is 
known as the ‘‘ Carbic Light.’’ Carbic consists of carbide 
specially prepared and compressed into cylindrical shapes by 
a patent process so that every particle is impervious to 
atmospheric moisture, being susceptible only to moisture in 
liquid form. The Carbic cakes are placed in a very simple 
generator, and the action is dependent solely upon the balance 
of pressure between the water and the gas, so that the 
installation is easily looked after. Before distribution the 
gas is thoroughly washed and chemically purified, either in 
the generator or, in the case of larger installations, in a 
separate purifier. In a third size, suitable for 10 lights 
and upwards, the apparatus consists of either one or two 
simple generators connected with an automatic pressure- 
regulating gas bell; this ensures a uniform pressure at the 
burners, and is necessary in cases where a number of lights 
are liable to be turned on or off simultaneously. The smallest 
and cheapest is size 1220, which consists of the generator, but 
without a washer, being fitted with cotton wool purifier only. 
A charge of two No. 5 cakes of Carbic at 3d. each maintains 
one light of 20-candle power for 10 hours, or two lights for 
five hours. The price of this is only 11. 15s., being half the 
cost of the same generator fitted with a washer. No. 2 
generator may also be had in two sizes. Size 2410 maintains 
10 lights of 20 c.p. each for eight hours on a charge of four 
sixpenny cakes of Carbic. The price of this is 81. 5s. The 
largest size is No, 32,510; this will maintain 40 lights of 
20 c.p. each for five hours, and costs 17]. 10s. The gas in 
the cheapest as well as in the most expensive is generated 
without any smell, and gives a rich pure white light free 
from haze and odour. The piping and fittings are similar to 
those used for ordinary gas, and incandescent mantles may 
be employed as well as the special burners. The plant is of 
surprising compactness in each of the sizes, and it appears 
to be as reliable as it is simple in its working. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the Business General Meeting of Monday, 6th inst., the 
Officers, Council; and Standing Committees for the ensuing 
Session were declared duly elected, in accordance with the 
Scrutineers’ Report, as follows :— 


THE COUNCIL. 

President.—Leonard Stokes. 

Past-Presidents.—Thomas 
George. 

Vice-Presidents.—Reginald Blomfield; Alfred William 
Stephens Cross ; Edward Guy Dawber; Ernest Newton. 

Hon. Secretary.—Henry Thomas Hare. 

Representatives of Allied Societies.—Henry Clement 
Charlewood (Northern Architectural Association) ;. John 
Bennie Wilson (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ; Percy 
Scott Worthington (Manchester Society of Architects) ; 
William Morton Cowdell (Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects) ; Arthur Stansfeld Dixon (Birming- 
ham Architectural Association) ; Robert Evans, jun. (Not- 
tingham Architectural Society) ; Sydney Decimus Kitson 
(Leeds. and Yorkshire Architectural Society) ; — Arnold 
Thornely (Liverpool Architectural Society); John Watson 
(Edinburgh Architectural Association). . 

Members of Council.—Maurice Bingham Adams; John 
James Burnet ; Walter Cave ; Max Clarke - William Flock- 
hart; William Adam Forsyth; James Sivewright Gibson ; 


Edward 


Collcutt; Ernest 


John ' Alfred Gotch; Edwin Thomas Hall; George 
Hubbard ; Henry Vaughan Lanchester ; Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens; A. Beresford’ Pite ; Andrew Noble Prentice ; 


Halsey Ralph Ricardo ; Henry Heathcote Statham: Sir 
Alfred Brumwell Thomas ; Paul Waterhouse, 

Associate Members of Council.—Sidney Kyffin’ Green- 
Slade; Charles Edward Hutchinson; Charles Herbert 
Reilly; Harry Inigo Triggs; Herbert Winkler Wills - 
Arthur Needham Wilson. ; 


a ON of the Architectural Association.—Arthur 


Auditors.—John Hudson [¥.]; William Henry Burt [A.]. 
THe Sranpinc CommitTE#s. 


».. Art.—Fellows: Walter Cave;. Edward Gu 
Ai . ; y Dawber; . 
William Flockhart ; Henry Thomas Hare ; Gerald Callcott 


Horsley; William Richard Lethaby; Robert Stodart 
Lorimer; Edwin lLandseer Lutyens; Edwin Alfred 
Rickards; John William Simpson.—Associates: William 
Henry Bidlake ; Thomas Davison; Thomas Geoffry Lucas ; 
Walter John Tapper; Septimus Warwick ; Edgar Wood. 

Literature.—Fellows: Frank Thomas Baggallay; John 
Alfred Gotch; Sir Charles Archibald Nicholson, Bart. ; 
George Halford Fellowes Prynne; Halsey Ralph Ricardo ; 
Frederick Moore Simpson; Richard Phené Spiers; Henry 
Heathcote Statham; Charles Harrison Townsend; Paul 
Waterhouse.—Associates: Frank Lishman; Herbert Pass- 
more; Charles Edward Sayer; Cyril Wontner Smith; 
Arthur James Stratton ; William Henry Ward. 

Practice. — Fellows: William Henry Atkin-Berry ; 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke; Max Clarke; Alfred William 
Stephens Cross; George Hubbard; Joseph> Douglass 
Mathews; Alfred Saxon Snell; Henry Tanner, jun. ; 
Thomas Henry Watson; William Woodward.—Associates : 
Kensington Gammell; Edward Greenop; Edwin Richard 
Hewitt ; Herbert Hardwicke Langston ; Harry John Pear- 
son ; Augustus William Tanner. 

Science.—Fellows: Harry Percy Adams; Bernard 
Dicksee ; William Dunn; Frederic Richard Farrow; Matt. 
Garbutt; Francis Hooper; George Hornblower; John 
Murray ; Charles Stanley Peach ; Herbert Duncan Searles- 


Wood.—Associates: Henry William Burrows; Charles 
John Marshall; Alan Edward Munby; Digby Lewis 
Solomon; Ernest William Malpas Wonnacott; Ernest 
Alexander Young. 

The following members were elected:—As Fellows: 


Ernest Robert Barrow ; Arthur William Cooksey ; William 
Bruce Dawson, and Horace Gilbert.—As Associates: George 
Luard Alexander; Walter John Beall; Noel Waugh 
Hadwen; Joseph Fearis Munnings; David John Roberts ; 
Hartley Sutcliffe; Edward Alexander Taylor. and Morris 
Thompson. 


ARCHITECTURE NEW SOUTH WALES. 
THE annual report of the Department of Public Works for 
New South Wales for the year ending June 30, 1909, makes 
interesting reading, and more especially that part of it sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. L. Vernon, the chief of the Architect’s 
Branch. 

As in the two previous years, the Branch has been kept 
actively engaged in endeavouring to keep pace with’ the 
large amount of building operations, both in hand, to be 
entered into during the current year, and projected for the 
future, together with many professional services which are 
not represented by either the preparation of designs or the 
expenditure of moneys. 

The statement of the Departmental Accountant shows 
that payments amounting to over 460,070/. passed through 
his hands in connection with building operations, and 
upwards of 1,588 Government building contracts were | 
entered into during the year. 

The permanent staff numbers eighty-two officers, many 
of whose claims for consideration have been favourably 
dealt with during the year by the Public Service Board. 
There is, however, according to the report, a serious want of 
encouragement to good officers in the absence of any auto- 
matic improvement to their positions and salaries. 

The Branch has at present in its employ upwards of 
minety-six temporary officers, rendered necessary by the 
strict curtailment in numbers of the permanent staff and 
the requirements of so active a period of building operations. 

General Review.—The preparation of the annual report 
was thought to be a fitting occasion on which to review and 
generally compare its accomplished works with those of 
similar departments under English-speaking Governments 
elsewhere. 

In the following notes Mr. Vernon does this briefly as 
far as relates to the Architect’s Branch of the Public Works 
Department of New South Wales. 

The Government has always given its professional 
advisers a free hand in attaining a fairly high character in 
its architectural work, and it has never stinted the means 
for providing institutions of a technical and special 
character necessary for a modern community. Generally 
speaking, it may be claimed as the result that New South 
Wales ranks amongst the most advanced in this respect. It 
certainly maintains its lead amongst the States and 
Dominion in Australasia. 

It is therefore all the more important to carefully place 
the results of its operations under a close scrutiny and review 
in order to find out wherever it is possible to make stil 
further advances and avoid any retrograde steps. Every 
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day the more cultivated perception on the part of the general 
public of the true principles of Art as applied to architec- 
ture renders this most desirable, while the technical and 
scientific requirements of the Service demand a watchful 
contemporary knowledge of all that is progressing elsewhere 
in such matters. 

The essentials necessary in the work of the branch are 
therefore :— 

1. Architectural ‘‘ quality ’’ in its designs. 

2. Adaptability of its buildings to their special uses. 

3. The taking of full advantage of the use of improved 
materials and methods of construction. 

4. Application of business methods in building opera- 
tions and expenditure. 

1. Architectural “‘ Quality’’ in Design.—The year just 
closed has seen the completion up to definite stages of two 
notable buildings, specially designed with a view to the 
advancement of the art education of the people, as well as 
for housing their artistic and literary treasures. I refer to 
the National Art Gallery and the Fisher Library. 

The western facade of the National Art Gallery is now, 
in the simplicity of its Grecian Ionic character, complete, 
and may be regarded as the only building of its class south 
of the line in which the purity of the style has been so 
rigidly adhered to. 

Its educative value in establishing the standard with 
which to compare the general and sometimes miscellaneous 
productions of Classic architecture throughout the community 
is already established, and, as such, it is hoped, will always 
have a modifying influence. 

At present the full effect of this design is not obtained, 
owing to the adjacent ground contour rising some four or 
five feet above the general level of its base, the improvement 
‘of which is awaited with considerable interest. 

The frontage of this fagade embraces two longitudinally- 
placed galleries, the external walls of which are devoid of 
fenestration, and purposely of quiet tone in their architec- 
tural detail, though enriched with a series of bronze panels 
designed in high relief by sculptors of established reputa- 
tion, with a central columned portico dominating the 
design, and giving by a broad flight of steps public access to 
the galleries. The design is balanced by two flanking 
pavilions, each also with circular-fronted and deeply- 
recessed exemplifications of the Tonic. 

All four facades of this building—the -western and 
southern complete, the eastern partially so—will in course 
of time complete an example of this, ‘‘ par excellence,’’ most 
beautiful of the Classic orders. 

Internally the gallery possesses for its display of sculp- 
ture a spacious vestibule, circular ended with twin domes 
and enriched entablatures wholly constructed in stone, with 
Kempsey marble column shafts and ceramic mosaic 
pavement. 

The picture galleries themselves are in their architectural 
treatment in unison with that of the building as a whole. 

(To be continued.) 
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-HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION. 


Tus twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the Home Arts and 
Industries Association was opened in the Royal Albert Hall 
on Wednesday last, and it will close after to-morrow the 
11th inst. The Association is a society for teaching the work- 
ing classes such handicrafts as woodcarving, repoussé, inlay- 
ing, leather work, basket-making, and encouraging lace-work, 
embroidery, pottery. &c. The present exhibition is the pro- 
duct of 200 different centres in the United Kingdom. In most 
cases the object of the classes is to afford occupation to villagers 
in the evenings, or at periods of the year when their ordinary 
occupation is suspended, and at the same time to help and 
encourage them with the extra earnings accruing from the sale 
of their work. In some instances the stalls are described as 
Developed Industries, which means that the industries are 
self-supporting, with all time workers and paid management, 
and having an agency or depot. An instance is the Ruskin 
Pottery, Birmingham, which commenced as an amateur class 
and now employs sixteen people. It may here be mentioned 
that there is an exhibit of the pottery at the Venice Fine Art 
Exhibition ; all of it has been sold, the greater number of 
pieces going to Italian museums. Another notable instance 
of a developed industry is the Potter’s Art Guild at Compton, 
which is under the direction of Mrs. G. F. Watts, and per- 
manently employs sixteen men and boys. The stall of sculp- 
ture work at the present exhibition should not be missed by 
visitors. But the greater number of the classes are fully 


— 


entitled to be described as Home Arts and Industries. The 
quality attained is generally of a very high character, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the amateur and professional 
teachers who sacrifice many hours of leisure in a patient effort 
to instil into villagers a desire to spend their free hours well 
and profitably. It may be that their efforts are rendered 
easier by the fact that these industries must be part of the 
sub-conscious instincts of their pupils whose fathers and 
mothers, or grandfathers and grandmothers practised them 
before all handwork was crushed under the juggernaut of 
machinery. 


VARIETIES. 


New artillery barracks costing 16,000/. are to be erected 
at Dover Castle. 
We have received an inquiry for Tuttle & Bailey’s 


Ventilators. Can any reader supply us with maker’s name 
and address ? 


Tue Lochmaben School Board, ‘N.B., have adopted plans 
for the enlargement of the school at a cost of 1,350/. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. J. B. Gladstone, architect, 
Lockerbie. 

Tue Bridlington Town Council are negotiating for the 
purchase of the People’s Palace for the purposes of a town 
hall. The property has been offered to the Council for 4,500/. 
The estate has recently changed hands. 

H.M: Trapz Commissioner for South Africa reports 
that authorisation has been given for the construction on 
the Central South African Railways of new stations and 
yards (1) at Braamfontein, at an estimated cost of 96, 388/., 
and (2) at Germiston, at an estimated cost of 70,0001. 

Tue South-Eastern and Chatham Railway are carrying 
out extensive alterations at Rochester at a total expenditure 
of 90,0007. A new station is to be built and additional 
platforms constructed. The South-Eastern and Chatham 
and Dover sections of the line will be linked ap and new 
bridges erected. 

Tur Doncaster Rural District Council have instructed 
Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of London and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to prepare a scheme of main sewerage and sewage 
disposal for Edlington and Warmsworth, which are rapidly 
increasing owing to the construction of new collieries in the 
district. 

Mr. Atrrep E. WHEELER, having terminated his engage- 
ment with Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Sons, Westminster, is now 
in business as a heating, ventilating, and electrical engineer 
at 12 Theobald’s Road, W.C. In the new venture he has the 
co-operation of Mr. C. J. H. Ridley, who had been associated 
with the same firm for a period ofi twenty-five years. The 
firm is therefore Messrs. Wheeler, Ridley & Co. 

Brackpoot Town Council. have decided to extend the 
marine parades northwards in front of the cliffs 260 yards 
and widen the parades near the north pier at a total cost of 
60,0007. The cliffs scheme will consist of a lower walk 
25 feet wide and a high promenade 100 feet wide. The latter 
will form a departure from the rest of the sea defence works 
by having a greensward surface. This could be done without 
increasing the rate, which remains at 5s. 4d. 


Tue Sheffield Corporation Electric Supply Department 
has resolved to reduce the price of current by one-half to 
publicans. The present rate is 4d. per unit, and in future 
the licence-holders will be charged only 2d. per unit. The 
reason for this is that the pressure upon the department 
ceases about eight o’clock at night, but the department has 
to use the same machinery to produce the current which is 
then required for the remainder of the night, and wishes to 
gain more subscribers among those who use the supply in 
the later hours. 


THE management of the Crystal Palace arranged with 
Mr. C. Grahame White to give a series of exhibition flights 
in the Palace grounds on Tuesday afternoon last, the 
7th inst., which proved very successful. These were 
carried out under the auspices of the Aerial League of the 
British Empire on the actual aeroplane upon which the 
aviator made his gallant attempt from London to Man- 
chester. In preparing the ground for the flights the League 
sought the advice not only of Mr. Grahame White himself 
but also of several of the leading aeronautical experts, and 
extensive preparations were made to render it suitable for 
the purposes of aviation. The event proved to be of a most 
interesting character, and we understand that the manage- 
ment will endeavour to arrange that these flights shall be 
made weekly during the summer months, __ oe 
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THE NEW MESSINA. 


THE sudden catastrophe of December 28, 1908, which in a 
few moments annihilated the city of Messina and exacted 
a death toil of upwards of 50,000 lives, rendering the sur- 
vivors houseless, produced as a natural sequence an abrupt 
cessation of all commerce, but the boundless and universal 
benevolence extended to the sufferers, in conjunction with the 
recuperative power of the Latin race, has, in a comparatively 
short space of time, brought about an appreciable resumption 
of business. activity. Fortunately the port did not suffer 
from the effects of either the eathquake or of the tidal wave 
which followed, with the exception of a certain amount of 
damage to the quays. The railway connections also remained 
relatively intact, consequently there is no material reason, 
says the British Vice-Consul in his annual report, why 
Messina should not regain, to a large extent, its former 
commercial importance. 

During the first few months of 1909 relief stores, timber, 
and materials for the construction of temporary buildings 
were poured into the district, creating such a demand for 
manual labour that the wages of the working classes rose 
considerably. 

Extensive villages of wooden, corrugated iron and steel- 
cored concrete dwellings, shops, churches, and schools soon 
sprang up in the district immediately adjacent to the ruined 
city. A-certain activity of mevement in the recovery from 
the débris of damaged iron work, lead, and like materials 
for shipment to other districts soon manifested itself, and 
as the year wore on the export of Messina produce proper, 
viz., lemons, peel in brine, wine, oil, walnuts, nuts, &c., was 
resumed, . 

The work of clearing away the ruins of the city goes on 
steadily, and the official plan for the new city is on the point 
of being promulgated. 

Among the present population great confidence exists that 
the restoration of Messina and its recovery of its former 
prosperity may be looked for in a by no means distant future ; 
that this confidence is not so Utopian as at first sight it 
might appear is shown by a comparison of the exports for 
1909 with those of 1907, since with a population reduced by 
some 100,000, and in spite of material obstacles, a really 
important export trade has been done. 

The new city as it at present exists, consisting of build- 
ings as described above, is exceptionally well lighted by 
electricity, the new streets are well laid out, effectively 
macadamised, surface drained and efficiently policed, to 
which may be attributed the fact that the general health of 
Messina since the earthquake has actually been above the 
normal standard of previous years. 

The work of repairing the quays has commenced, and 
when completed is expected to give greater facilities for load- 
ing and discharging merchandise than hitherto. 

New Industries.—Two factories have been started for the 
manufacture of liquorice juice, one in Messina itself and 
one at Policara. An important factory for the manufacture 
of citric, tartaric and sulphuric acids and chemical products 
on an extensive scale is to be erected as soon as a suitable 
site has been allotted by the authorities. It is expected that 
it will give employment to quite a large number of hands. 
The population of Messina, according to the municipal 
returns up to December 31, 1907 (those for 1908 were 
destroyed), including the suburbs, was 167,824. The present 
population is now estimated by the municipal. authorities to 
be between 50,000 and 60,000 (no actual census has been 
taken since the earthquake). 


THE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 
AND SCULPTURE. 


Tue report of the Council presented at the annual meeting 
of the members of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
contains in more than one place reference to the ‘Success 
gained by past and present sculpture students. 

In the report congratulations are given to Mr. W. 
Goscombe John on his election to the full membership of the 
Royal Academy., Mr..Goscombe John was one of the first 
four students of the Institute who gained the Gold Medal 
and Trayelling Studentship of 2007. of the Royal Academy 
between the years 1883 and 1889. All of them have since 
been elected Associates of the Royal Academy — Harry 
Bates, A.R.A., is deceased ; Mr. F.. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., and Mr. Goscombe Johng 
R.A. It will be noticed that Mr. John is the second to 
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attained the rank of Royal Academician two are past 
students of the Institute, and of five who. have attained the 
rank of Associates two (Mr. Pomeroy and Mr, W. R. Colton) 
are also past students of the Institute. 

That the spirit which actuated the oldest students is 
shared by the younger receives a remarkable testimony in 
the Royal Academy competitions of December last, when of 
the seven prizes offered by the Academy, six were awarded to 
students of the Institute. 

At the last competition of the Royal Academy for the 
gold medal and travelling studentship of 200]. in sculpture 
the award was made to Alfred Buxton, who has attended 
the department during the past nine years, under Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes. Mr. Bayes was himself a former student of. 
the departinent who also gained the same award from the 
Royal Academy. The Council understand that Mr. Buxton 
also attended for about the same period the Westminster 
School of Art under Mr. E. G. Bramwell, a former student 
of the Institute’s Kennington school, who gained the City 
and Guilds sculpture studentship and also a City and Guilds 
travelling studentship. Since the establishment of the Insti- 
tute’s two art schools, students of the modelling sections of 
these two departments have gained this medal and travelling 
studentship of the Royal Academy for sculpture at nine out 
of fourteen competitions—twice from Finsbury and seven 
times from the South London school. 

The efficiency of the work of the modelling section of the 
South London School of Technical Art is, says the report, 
indicated ultimately in the results of the competition for 
the sculpture studentship. This studentship is only open to 
students of three years’ standing. A subject for a modelled 
design is announced every year, and six months allowed for 
its execution. As far as possible the subject chosen is one 
calculated to give the students an opportunity of exhibiting 
their capacity to conceive and execute a piece of architec- 
tural sculpture embodying the results of their studies in con- 
struction, composition, and decoration founded upon their 
work in the studios from the antique and the life. The 
subject announced was ‘‘A Mural Monument to a Naval 
Hero.’ Seven models, some in clay, others cast in plaster, 
were submitted. These were judged by Mr. W. Robert 
Colton, A.R.A., a former student of the school, who reported 
on them as follows:—‘‘I may say at once that the ability 
of the students greatly pleased me, and that I strongly 
recommend that a smaller prize should be given to the student 
who obtained the second place. The first two examples were 
so nearly equal in merit that not only in justice, but also 
for the encouragement of so good a student, I feel that the 
Institute should; if at all possible, make a second grant.” 
On this report the committee awarded the studentship to 
S. R. Cameron, and as an exceptional award made a grant 
to E. 8. Frith, who was placed second in the competition, to 
enable him to spend a few weeks examining some of the 
masterpieces of sculpture abroad. The school is distinctly 
a professional school—that is to say, the students are not 
amateurs, but men who are earning their living in some art 
work. This is shown by an analysis of their occupations 4s 
follows :-— 

Modelling Section.—Sculptors, carvers (wood and stone), 
and modellers, 23; moulder, art metal worker, terra cotta 
modeller, picture-frame designer, taxidermist, stockbroker ; 
total, 29. 


Tue Education Committee of the London County Council 
have arranged the following art lectures for teachers, 
1910-11 :—‘‘ Man and his Architecture,’’ by Mr. H. Ricardo, 
I’.R.I.B.A. (ten lectures), estimated cost 527. 10s.; ‘‘ Greek 
Art, with special relation to the collections in the British 
Museum,’’ by Professor E. A. Gardner, University College 
(ten lectures), estimated cost 601. ; ‘‘ Pictures in the National 
Gallery,’’ by Mr. A. J. Finberg (ten lectures and ten’ 
demonstrations), estimated cost 63/.; Lectures at Victoria 
and Albert Museum—Industrial Art, by Mr. B. A. Spencer 
(twenty lectures), estimated cost 631. 


Tue Norman Undercroft in Westminster Abbey is now 
open to the public on the payment of a small fee. This is 
a range of five vaulted bays entered from ‘‘ Dark ”’ Cloister, 
which by the removal of partitions has been made into one 
long chamber. This Undercroft forms the substructure of the 
old dormitory of the monks, part of which is now West- 
minster School, and is adjacent to the Pyx Chapel. The 
great interest of these buildings lies in the fact that they 
form the only complete portion now remaining of Edward 


cbtain full membership. Of the four sculptors who have | the Confessor’s building. 
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We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHTON-oN-Mersty.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools ig connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Betrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0007. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150/. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

EpinsurcH.—July 9.—The Corporation invite designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. : 

Irptanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

,  WuncHester.—July 25.—Architects practising in Hamp- 
shire. Designs for elementary school buildings to accommo- 
date 330 children. Premiums of 50/., 301., and 207. Par- 


ticulars from Mr. Thomas Holt, town clerk, Guildhall, Win- 
chester. 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A.Oxon, F.8.A., received on 
Tuesday the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Cambridge. 
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CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON : 


Craven House, Kingsway, 


EDINBURGH: 
22 Picardy Place. 
FALKIRK, N.B. 


LIVERPOOL: 
22 & 24 South Castle Street. 
Works: 


GLASGOW : 


W.C. 32 & 34 Bothwell Street. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN.: 


ADWICK-LE-STREET.—June 29.—For erection of a mor- 
tuary chapel, caretaker’s house, and board-room for the 
Adwick-le-Street Burial Board, Doncaster. Mr. John Sim- 
mons, C.E., architect, Bank Chambers, Doncaster. 

AvupEnsHAw.—June 28.—For the conversion of the sani- 
tary offices at Nos. 6, 8 and 10 Guide Lane, and 2 and 4 Croft 
Street. Mr. J. T. Dewhurst, sanitary inspector, Council 
‘Offices, 2 Guide Lane, Audenshaw, Lancs. 

Bacup.—June 23.—For erection of a post office at Bacup. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. The.Postmaster of Bacup, or H.M. Office of 
‘Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Batu.—June 30.—For erection of mess room and office and 
pair of cottages at the sewage disposal site at Saltford, near 
Bath. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Albion 
Chambers, Nottingham. 

Brtrast.—For building a veterinary establishment in 
Chichester Street. Mr. William J. Fennell, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Betrast.—June 23.—For erection of a disinfecting 
station in Lagan Bank Road. Deposit 31. 3s. The City 
Surveyor, Belfast. 

'  Briackspurn.—For alterations to Central Offices and Stores, 

Belper Street, for the Daisyfield Co-operative Society. 
Deposit 1/1. 1s. Messrs. Sames & Green, architects, 14 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. : 

Bristou.—J une 22.—For the construction of stores, show- 
room, offices and lavatories, at Corn Exchange Buildings, 
Corn Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, Temple 
Park, Bristol. ax 

Bury.—For erection of mortuary chapel at the Bury In- 
firmary. Send names to Mr. Herbert Nuttall, F.S.I., archi- 
‘tect, 20 Market Street, Bury, Lancs. 

' CHACEWATER.—June 28.—For erection of a waiting-room 
and verandah at Chacewater Station, Cornwall. The 
_ Engineer, Great Western Railway, North Road Station, Ply- 
mouth. 

CLATTERBRIDGE.—J une 28.—For erection and completion 
of observation pavilion, and alterations and additions to ad- 
ministrative block, at the sanatorium, Clatterbridge, near 
Spital, for the Wirral Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. John H. 
Davies & Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

Crayton.—June 21.—For alteration of the approach to 
the female infirmary at the Union Workhouse, Clayton, near 
Bradford. Mr. J. Harper Bakes, M.S.A., architect, Calverley 
Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

CraGHEap.—June 21.—For erection and completion of.a 
ehurch at Craghead, §.0., Durham. Deposit 1s. 1s. Mr. 
Jas. W. Thompson, architect, 63 Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Pabrek: Parva.—June 23.—The West Riding Small 
_ Holdings Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work :—-New buildings and alterations and addi- 
tions to existing buildings in connection with adaptation of 
farm buildings at Dalton Parva (near Rotherham)—builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. The West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. 1s. 
deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Dariinctron.—June 23.—For erection of a higher elemen- 
tary school in Gladstone Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. George 
Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

Dervizes.—June 28.—-For the erection of waiting-rooms, 
footbridge, and verandah at Devizes Station, Wilts. The 
Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Bristol. 

Epinsurcu.—June 21.-—For erection of a steel and iron 
corn shed and drying rack, and a steel and iron hay shed at 
Bangour Farm, near Uphall. Offices of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict Board of Lunacy, Castle Terrace, or the Clerk of Works 
at Bangour. 

EpinsurGu.—June 22.—For mason, joiner, plumber, and 
roof tiler works of proposed pavilion for Portobello Public 
Park. Mr. James A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh. ‘ 

Farnoam.—June 21.—For certain repairs to be executed 
to Tilford East Bridge. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Arthur J. 
Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, Farnham. 

Farnuam.—June 21.—For erection of proposed cottages 
at their Ash and Hindhead depéts, for the Farnham Rural 
District Council. Deposit 10s. 6d. for each cottage. Mr. 
Arthur J. Stedman, surveyor, South Street Chambers, 
Farnham. 

Gorneston:-—June 24.~For alterations*and- additions to 
offices at Church Road school. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Wall, Great Yarmouth. 


GRanTHAM.—For the construction of a drill hall at, and 
certain alterations to, the barracks at Grantham, for the 
Lincolnshire Territorial Association. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. 
Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street. Chambers, Lincoln. 

Hatirax.—June 23.—For the various works required in 
erection of eight dwelling-houses, &c., in Lemington Avenue. 
Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, architects, 1 Harrison Road, 
Halifax. 

Hererorp.—June 22.—For erection of corrugated iron 
buildings in extension of the present fruit market. The City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Hereford. 

HuppERsFiELp.—June 20.—For alterations and additions 
to the Primrose Hill Liberal Club House. Mr. Norman 
Culley, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 John William Street, Hud- 
dersfield. 

IreLanp.—June 20.—For erection of business premises at 
Newtownards. Mr. Thos. Houston, architect and civil 
engineer, King’s Court, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IreLanp.—June 21.—For repairs, alterations, &c., at 
Tomregan Church, Ballyconnell..’ Rev. M. W.-Rogers, rector 
Tomregan Church, Ballyconnell, Co. Cavan. 

KerynsHam.—June 28.—For the erection of a new goods 
shed at Keynsham, near Bristol. The Engineer, Great 
Western Railway Station, Bristol. 

Know re.—June 28.—For erection of a work-room block 
and sundry alterations at the County Lunatic Asylum, 
Knowle, Fareham, Hants. Deposit 61. 6s. Mr, W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Lrerps.—June 20.—For the erection of workshops for the 
Gas Department in Sovereign Street. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

Luyton.—June 28.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences. in High Road, Leytonstone. - Mr. William 
Dawson, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton. 

Lonpon.—June 20.—For supply and erection of certain 
iron buildings, and for the brickwork and concrete founda- 
tions thereof, for the Poplar Borough Council. The Borough 
Surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar, E. 

Lonpon.—June 21.—For erection of extensions to the 
‘Public Offices, &c., consisting of public health, education, 
and other offices, also public mortuary, &c., for the East 
Ham Corporation. Deposit 71. 7s. Mr. A. H. Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham. 

Lonpon.—June 22.—For certain alterations and additions 
to the lavatory accommodation at the Public Baths, for the 
Hammersmith Borough Council. Mr. H. Mair, borough sur- 
veyor. _ 

Lonpon.—June 22.—For erection of a sorting office at 
Stoke Newington, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W..- 

Lonpon.—June 23.—For providing and laying pitch-pine 
flocr, plastering walls, and decorative work to wards Nos. 8, 
16 and 17 of the infirmary, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Mr. W. R. Stephens, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes 
Road, Kensington, W. 

Lonpon.—June 23.—For the reconstruction of existing in- 
ternal fittings, and the supply and fixing of new internal fit- 
tings (in oak), for the adoption of the open access system at 
the Central Public Library, Mare Street, Hackney. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Norman Scorgie, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Hackney. 

Lonpon.—June 28.--For the extension of the verandah 
covering over the goods platform at Acton Station, for the 
Great Western Railway Company. The Engineer, Padding- 
ton Station, London. 

MACCLESFIELD (CHESTER).—June 22.—For alterations to 
sanitary blocks in the main building at Parkside Asylum. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 

MarprenHpap.—July 2.—For the enlargement of the 
County Girls’ School, Maidenhead, Berks, by the addition of 
anew wing. Send 21. 2s. by June 21 to the Secretary to the 
Education Committee, Market Place, Reading, Berks. 

Maturne.—June 21.—For repairs to the Mereworth 
parish cottages. Mr. C. Souter, Myrtle Villa, West 
Malling, Kent. 

Newcastite.—June 21.—For the erection of a single 
storey shed about 150 feet long and 70 feet wide, and alterna- 
tive tenders for a-shed about 240 feet long and 70 feet wide 
in connection with the Quay extension. Send 2]. 2s. deposit 
to the City Treasurer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
General conditions, &c., at the City Engineer’s Office. 
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New Matpren.—June 30.—For erection of Church schools 
at Kingston Road. Messrs. Vincent Davison & Nicol, 
architects, Coombe Chambers, New Malden. 

Newron Aspot.—June 28.—For erection of a new goods 
shed, &e., at Newton Abbot, Devonshire, for the Great 
Western Railway. The Engineer, North Road, Plymouth. 

O.tpHam.—June 23.—For the pulling down and rebuilding 
of stone wall in front of workhouse, together with wrought- 
iron railing for same. ‘The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Old- 

am. 
: OswALDTWISTLE.—June 25.—For the erection of a school 
in Union Road, Oswaldtwistle, near Church railway station. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

Pootz.—June 21.—For supplying and fixing six drying 
horses and executing certain alterations at the workhouse 
laundry. The Workhouse Master, Poole. 

PortsmovutH.—June 27.-—For erection, completion, and 
maintenance in thorough repair for six calendar months of a 
chapel, house, offices, boundary walls and fences in the new 
cemetery at Milton. Deposit 31, 3s. The Borough Engineer's 
- Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Ricumonp (Yor«ks.).—June 21.—For erection of public 
lavatories in the Ronaldshay Recreation Ground. Mr. 
H. W. Marsden, borough surveyor, Tower Street, Richmond, 
Yorks. 

Sr. Arzans.—July 4.—For erection of a Carnegie Public 
Library in Victoria Street. Send names and addresses, with 
31. 3s. deposit by June 18, to the Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s 
Office, St. Albans. 

Scortanp.—June 20.—The North Berwick School Board 
are prepared to receive separate offers for mason, joiner, 
slater, plumber, and plaster works and heating apparatus for 
proposed additions to High School, North Berwick. | Mr. 
James S. Richardson, architect, 14 Randolph Place, Edin- 
burgh, or Mr. A. D. Wallace, solicitor, North Berwick. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH.—June 20.—For erection of a timber 
and corrugated iron bathing shed. Mr. Wiliam Morris, 
clerk, Council Offices, Sawbridgeworth. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 20.—For erection of rubble stone re- 
taining and fence walls on the east and west sides of Chester- 
field Road in Smithy Wood. Deposit 10s. The City En- 
gineer, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Suetr.—June 27.—For the carpenter and joiner, plumber 
and glazier, slater and plasterer work and materials required 
in alterations and additions to the Variety Club, Stone Chair, 
Shelf, near Halifax. Mr. G. Reginald Oddy, architect, 
Northowram, Halifax. 

SovuTHAMPTON.—June 23.—For the erection of (1) a 
chapel; and (2) lodge and offices at the Hollybrook cemetery. 
Deposit 3]. 3s. with the Borough Treasurer. The Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

TENDRING.—June 20.—For erection of a reception home 
for children at the workhouse at Tendring, Essex. Mr. 
G. H. Page, architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. 

Wates.—For erection of portion of stands upon and en- 
closing of the new ground for the Cardiff City Association 
Football Club. Mr. E. C. Morgan Willmott, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Cardiff Chambers, 29 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—June 20.—For erection of fifty-four houses, &c., 
at Cwmdare, for the Aberdare Cottage Co., Ltd. Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Wates.—June 20.—For erection of shops, houses, and 
bakehouse at Wattsville, near Cross Keys, Mon. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, M.S.A., Abercarn. 

Wates.—June 20.—For construction of an underground 
convenience in Bridge Street, Newport (Mon.). The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—June 21.—For erection of a police station at 
Tintern, Mon. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. William Tanner, 
F.S.I., county surveyor, Tintern, Mon. 

Wates.—June 23.—For erection of a pair of cottage homes 
for children at Cwmbach, Aberdare, for the Guardians of 
Merthyr Tydfil Union. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

_Wates.—June 24.—For the construction of the necessary 
buildings, for the Merthyr Central Laundry Co., Ltd. Mr. 
C. M. Davies, M.S.A., 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wares.—June 25.—For erection of a vicarage and stabling 
at Haroldston West. Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, architect, 
9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—June 27.—For erection by one contract of eleven 
covered playsheds at the Merthyr Tydfil Council schools at 
Pengarnddu, Penyrheolgerrig, Caedraw, Abercanaid, Troed- 
yrhiw, Aberfan, Edwardsville, and Woodlands, for the educa- 


tion committee. The Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

tegniray saute 27.—For erection of an additional 
pavilion, together with other work, at the Mardy Isolation 
Hospital, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 21, 2s. The Borough 
Engineer, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 27.—For work to be done and materials 
used in making alterations and additions for the conversion 
of Cyfarthfa Castle into a secondary school, and the erec- 
tion of science laboratories, art and lecture rooms, with 
latrines, playgrounds and other works in connection there- 
with, for the Corporation of Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 
51. 5s. Mr. T. F. Harvey, M.1.C.E., borough engineer, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wares.—June 30.—For erection of premises at High 
Street, Blackwood, for the Tredegar Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Deposit 1l. 1s. Apply by June 20 to Mr. A. E. 
Webb, architect, 60 High Street, Blackwood, Mon. 

W aTERLOO.—J une 20.—For the erection of the Crosby Road 
North Council School, Waterloo, near Liverpool. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. . 

West Mariinc.—June 21.—For repairs to Mereworth 
parish cottages, for the Malling Rural District Council. Mr. 
C. Souter, Myrtle Villa, West Malling. 

Winsrorp.—June 24.—For erection of new school build- 
ings at Meadow Bank, Winsford, Cheshire. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. John H. Cooke, clerk, Winsford, Cheshire. 

Worcester.—June 24.—For rebuilding in brickwork of 
Kenswick Bridge, on the main road between Worcester and 
Martley. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of 
county bridges, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

Wrexuam.—June 21.—For erection of boundary wall, 
gate pillars, and entrance gates and railings at the Parciau. 
Deposit 11. Mr. John England, borough engineer, Willow 
Road. 

WrexHam.—June 21.—For erection of a park superin- 
tendent’s house at the Parciau. Deposit 11. Mr. John 
England, borough engineer, Willow Road. 


TENDERS. 


ALSAGER. 
For erection of small farm buildings at Alsager, Cheshire. 
Mr. T. Brppry, architect, Cheadle, Staffs. sph ng 
: : ; £3250 0. 


Millward : ; 

Johnson 296 0 0 
G. Edwards : ; ¥ Paral ake) 2! 
J. Epwarps, Alsager (accepted) . 26411 5 


AUDLEY. 
For erection of farm house and buildings at Audley, Staf- 


fordshire. Mr. T. Bispny, architect, Cheadle. 
Yoxall : . : £1,735 0 0 
Wilton ; ; : 1,700 0 0 
F. H. & H. Maddock 1,570 00 
Jounson, Audley (accepted) 1,433 6 9 


DUBLIN. 
For the erection of Bride’s Alley artisans’ dwellings, third 


section. Mr. C. J. MacCarruy, city architect. 
Monks ‘ : ; ‘ £7,550 0 O 
Mackey : ; : : : A ‘ 7,100 0 0 
H. & J. Martin, Belfast and Dublin 

(accepted) ; ; . : 7,079 17 0 


For electric-lighting installation in the new technical 


schools, Bolton Street. 


Curtis & Sons , £25300) Uno 
Radiant Electrical Co. 2,200 6 me 
Cummins & Sons 2, 158210720 
Dowdall & Sons 2,042 15 0 
Dockrell, Sons & Co. . 1,799 7 0 
Ampere Electrical Co. L,7(a 0 2G 
Egan & Co. 3 : 1487" 2° Ss 
Johnson & Phillips , ‘ 5 1,435 14 5 
Firetcuer & Puittrpson, Dublin (ac- 
cepted) : : : , i 1,273. doo 
EASTBOURNE. 
For extension to motor-bus depot, Roselands. Mr. A. 


Ernest Prescort, borough surveyor, Eastbourne. 


Martin £3,646 0 O 
Dunlop 5,558 0 O 
King & Son 5,488 0 0 
Dennis & Co. 3,442 0 0 
Hookham é 3 3 3,597. 0 0 
Axtcock, Eastbourne (accepted) 5,405 0 0 
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EAST PRESTON. 


For erection of verandah to the infirmary and the conversion 
of existing premises as a meat store at the workhouse, 
Hast Preston, Sussex. 


LONDON—continued. 
For the covering over of a portion of railway cutting in 
Charterhouse Street, prior to the erection thereon of 
buildings for-market purposes, for the Court of Common 


Oliver & Sons £299 0 0 
Drake & Co. . 250 0 0 
Crane Bros. . 215 16 0 
Smith . : aS 5 ; : 215 0 0 
Summers Bros., Rustington (accepted) 198 12 6 


HADLEY WOOD. 


For the erection of a church room on the Beech Hill Park 
estate, Hadley Wood. Mr. Atspert KINGWELL, archi- 
tect, Hadley Wood, Middlesex. 


Kingerlee & Son : : £1,494 0 0 
Brightman : 1,430 0 O 
H. & E. Lee 1,410 0°-.0 
Newby Bros. 1,376 0 0 
Jones & Son 1,356 -.0 0 
Staines 5 : 1,344 0) 0 
Fairhead & Sons 15357,.0) 20 
Newton : P 1,319 0 0 
Soule & Son 1,240 0 0 


HAYWARD’S HEATH. 
For road making and sewering works in Petlands Road and 
Kents Road. Mr. Grorcs PLUMMER, surveyor. 


Osenton £1,254 0 90 
Free & Sons 1565188 
Blaker 1,097 14 9 
Trueman 1083 5. 0 
Carey . 1,062 0 0 
Wilcox 1,038 0 0 
Mayo . Erk: : : : : 954 17 8 
Waitt, Hayward’s Heath (accepted) . 944 17 11 


HIRST. 
For twelve semi-detached houses in Woodhorn Road, Hirst, 


Ashington. Mr. Ossporne Buiytu, architect, Ashington. 
McNeil £4,980 0 0 
George : 4,149 0 0 
Contract Co. Arad Om OF 20) 
Carrutheers 4,098 0 0 
Cook Bros. 3,909 8 6 
Jackson 3,900 0 O 
Brown 5,801 19 0 
Hornsby 65/2090 0 
White 3,570 0 O 
Wood 3,462 0 0 
Douglass 3,420 0 0 
Carrutheers Sola. ft 20 
Angus 3,241 0 0 
Walker SOG) = Sh = 0 
Smith E : 2,982 0. 0 
Dykes ¥ d : . 2,980 0 0 
McMutruan, Hirst (accepted) 2,911 10 0 


Council. Mr. Sypney Perks, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., City 

surveyor, Guildhall, E.C. 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co. £25,248 0 0 
Horsley Co.  . 20,7001. 6 
Handyside & Co. 19,581 17 11 
Morland & Son 19,492 0 0 
Orr, Watt & Co. : 18,963 11 4 
Head, Wrightson & Co. 18,762 4 0 
Shaw & Co. : ; : : 18,759 O 0 
E. C. & J. Keay (recommended) 17,185 0 9 


READING. 

For additions to the workhouse, Reading, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. W. Roxranp Howe t, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect, Reading, and 18 Percy Street, W. Contract 
No. 3 includes the building of block for aged and infirm ; 
contract No. 4 for building committee-room, mortuary, 
and sundry alterations to old parts of buildings; and 
No. 5 for heating works in the aged and infirm block. 


Contract No. 3. 


Margett & Son . £7,530 0 0 
Newberry . 4,200 40 0 
Collier & Gatley 7,200 0 0 
Curtis f : (isle0= 0 
Lewis & Brother TACO <0 
Sutton : 4 ; : 705% 0.°0 
McC. EK. Fitt (recommended) 6,972 0 0 
Contract No. 4. 
Newberry £1,950 0 0 
Margett & Son . 1,895 0 0 
Collier & Gatley £,866 = 05 .0 
Curtis : : 1,856 0 0 
~ Sutton 1,840 0 0 
Lewis & Brother 1,833 0 0 
Patience & Sons : 1,788 0 0 
McC. E. Fitt (recommended) 1740 0-0 
Contract No. 5. 
Hart & Son : : £624 0 0 
Toogood & Co. 576 0 0 
Spencer 500 0 0 
Tucker 496 0 0 
Goodman . : . é : F F 475 0 0 
Callas, Sons & May, Reading (recom- 
mended) ; : org 070 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 


For sewage tanks and bacteria beds. Mr. Wit11am Harmer, 
engineer, Council Offices, Southborough. 


LONDON. 


For extension of ladies’ cloakroom at the town hall, for the 


Shoreditch Borough Council. 


Sabey & Co, £370 
Johnson & Co. 353 
Todd & Newman 326 
Grover & Son 306 
Thomerson & Co. 300 


Chessum & Son 
Jarvis & Son. 


WALES. 


Smith & Co. £2,484 18 
Martin & Co. PAS 19) 
Osenton 2,289 12 
Crates & Son ; Vey a 
Punnett & Sons : : 3 2,160 0 
Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells (accepted) . 2,060 0 


SS Oar a) C1 


For erection of an isolation hospital for the Gelligaer Urban 


District Council. Mr. P. V. Jonss, architect, Hengoed. 


Nightingale . 

Kerridge & Son. : 
Killby & Gayford . : : 
Schooley & Son (recommended) 


ine) 
[ee) 
oO 
OO S90 O'S; S910 Cio 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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For constructing a 3 feet 6 inches brick and concrete culvert 
with manholes and other work in Hither Green Lane and 
Verdant Lane, for the Lewisham Borough Council. 


Fry Bros. £1,880 0 
Adams , IndopAil 40) 
E. & E. Tles 1,593 0 
Shunn . f : 1,580 0 
Muirhead & Co. . 1,499 0 
Pearce . 1,485 0 
Jackson 1,462": 0 
Ford . : : 1,455 0 
Woodham & Sons 1,437 0 
Bell & Sons ‘ : : : , 1327 0 
Gibbons. ‘ j ¢ : Ss te 1314 15 
& Ewart... , 2 : j ; , 1,260 0 
~ Carrey (accepted) : k ; : : 1,080 0 


ooance ooo o ooo S 


D. Jones. ] : $11,455, <0) 0 
Davies ; : 11,057 0 0 
Hancock. : 10,680 0 0 
Griffiths & Sons . akomeutey 00) 
Knox & Wills 10,000 0 0 
Walters & Son 9,937 0 0 
James & Morris O12 0 0 
Jones Bros. 9,660 0 0 
Shaile . 9,625 0 0 
Howells 9,519 0 O 
Davies & Sons 9,489 0 0 
Voddon & Lee 9,418 0 0 
Turner & Sons 9,359 0 0 
Davies & Howell . 8,680 0 0 
R: Jones: &- : ; } : 8,452 0 0 
Luoyp, Ystrad Mynach (accepted) 8,000 0 0 


For the erection of a church hall at Barmouth, N. Wales. 
Mr. Joun Dovetas, architect, Chester. 


Lloyd & Williams £1,963 14 1 
Edwards 15947 0-0 
Jones & Son : ; 1,920 0 6 
Griffith & Son . : : ; T716)-:0. 0 
Roserts, Barmouth (accepted) . 1,669 0 0 
Browne : “ : : 2 : 1,592 11 0 
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THE FISHER LIBRARY, SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ARCHITECTURE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The Fisher Library.—There has been secured for Aus- 
tralian students of architecture in the Sydney University 
buildings, and in this its latest addition, an example of a 
peculiarly British type that may be safely claimed to 
present in its general features and its correctness of detail 
the true spirit of the Perpendicular Gothic. 

Designs and estimates of cost of a suitable building were 
prepared, and the scheme having been fully inquired into 
by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
and recommended for adoption under the provisions of 
University of Sydney (Fisher Library) Act, 1901, the 
undertaking has been realised. After seven years of con- 
tinuous work, and at a cost of 72,000I., the building now, in 
July 1909, stands complete. 

It was a happy inspiration that led the Senate in its 
early days to stamp its immediate and future buildings with 
the graceful and characteristic style of ihe British Perpen- 
dicular Gothic—a type which admit: much in lividuabty 
and rich effects not obtainable in the colder and more un- 
bending lines of Pagan Classic. 

Building operations were commenced on January 23, 
1902, and for several years the fabric quietly progressed 
under but little public observation, the basement storey in 
hard Purgatory stone, and the upper portions in the best 
Pyrmont, for which Sydney is famous, until the topmost 
finial was reached, and the appropriate and emblematic 
enrolments executed by one of the best Gothic carvers in 
Australasia, his services extending over a continuous period 
of three years. 

Every detail of the stonework and of the construction 
was carefully worked out by the draftsmen, and the quality 
of the work itself shows that the handicraft and cunning 
that built the masterpieces of England is still to be found 
with the stonemasons of New South Wales. 

The designing and construction of the Library roof itself 
was necessarily a matter of great consideration ; the adop- 
tion of the fan-traceried stone groining exemplified at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was (generous as the Govern- 
ment was disposed to be) out of the question, but in adopt- 


ing the alternative of the hammer-beam roof—also charac- 
teristic of the style—it was possible to construct an enduring 
example in and memento of the fast-disappearing cedar of 
the east coast of Australia. The quantity required for the 
Library roof was 175,000 superficial feet, and to obtain this 
500,000 superficial feet had to be secured. The immediate 
result of so large an addition to local requirements was such 
that the price advanced from 5d. to 8d. and 10d. per super- 
ficial foot. 

The quantity of 175,000 feet will perhaps be better 
realised when it is understood that 300 logs, each of 1,000 
superficial feet, 16 feet by 3 feet diameter, had to be felled 
and transported to Sydney. 

This type of hammer-beam roof is purely the product of 
English soil, nothing on the Continent being comparable 
with it, either in construction or outline. 

Its chief characteristic is the method by which the thrust 
is brought low down, thereby lessening the horizontal 
pressure against the walls. 

The most beautiful and wonderful in the long series of 
this type of roof is that of Westminster Hall, the original 
meeting-place of the British Parliament. It was erected by 
Richard the Second in a.p. 1397, and remains untouched 
and without alteration to the present time. 

Pugin gives the following dimensions of the principal 
roofs of this type in Great Britain, to which are added those 
erected at the University of Sydney :— 


Span Width. Height. Length. 
Westminster Hall sig 68 85 238 
Fisher Library, Sydney 50 58.6 122 
Guildhall, London ae 48 55 153 
Great Hall, Sydney _... 46.6 70 135 
Hampton Court ... 203 40 45 108 


A very interesting comparison can therefore be made, 
and it may be claimed that. both the Fisher Library roof 
and that of the Great Hall take high rank amongst these 
architectural triumphs, the first-named standing second only 
in span (which is the crucial feature in roofs of this descrip- 
tion) to that of Westminster. 

2. Adaptability of Buildings for their Special Uses.— 
It has always been the policy of the Branch to closely asso- 
ciate itself with the responsible and able officials in the 
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Government Service controlling the various departments and 
their institutions, and to ensure that their views are studied 
and their special requirements provided for. Consequently 
the Government Architect has endeavoured to ensure the 
fullest applicability of these buildings, resulting in their 
general design and arrangements (as distinct from their 
extent) bearing favourable comparison with those of similar 
purpose elsewhere. 

In the designing of hospitals for the insane of the more 
modern type, Kenmore stands perhaps as an example of an 
institution symmetrically congregated in all its parts ; and 
generally in principle, but subject to exigencies of site, is 
being followed by that now being designed for Orange, each 
of these institutions being designed with capacity up to 
900 patients. A new departure in hospital designing, as 
far as New South Wales is concerned, is already in course 
of development at Morisset, a most attractive estate on the 
western shores of Lake Macquarie, and also of similar 
capacity to Kenmore Hospital. Here Dr. Sinclair, the 
Inspector-General of the Insane, is putting into practice his 
special views, and the Branch has already designed and 
erected the first buildings of a segregational scheme, in 
which the completed whole, while bearing a proper relation 
to each other, will be arranged with as marked an absence of 
‘institution,’ but with suggestion of ‘‘ community of 
homes ”’ as is possible. The nature of the site specially lends 
itself to this ideal. 

Already the first pavilion for males to accommodate 100 
patients has been erected and temporarily occupied at a cost 
of 10,0007., or 1067. per bed. It contains on the ground 
floor :—Dining-room, 42 feet by 38 feet; two dormitories, 
53 feet by 38 feet; seven single rooms, together with 
dressing-room, lavatories, and pantry. And on the first 
floor are three well-lighted dormitories, extending over the 
whole area of the building. The floor space per head is 
44 superficial feet, and the building is of brick with stone 
dressings. 


Amongst the buildings recently erected at the hospitals 
for the insane at Gladesville, Kenmore, Rydalmere, and 
Parramatta, are special admission blocks or mental hos- 
pitals of the most recent type, and designed for the special 
observation of patients before classification. 

The group of these buildings at Parramatta may be 
taken as typical. It consists of one wholly detached ward 
each for males and females, and each ward is so arranged 
as to admit of treatment of three separate groups of patients. 

There are also to each ward two dormitories, each con- 
taining ten beds, and four single rooms for more acute cases. 
Each dormitory and the group of single rooms is provided 
with a separate day-room, bath-room, pantry, &c. 

The administrative block specially attached to this group 
of wards is placed between them, and contains matron’s and 
nurses’ quarters, examining-room, operating-room, and 
visitors’ waiting-room on the ground floor, and nine staff 
bedrooms on the first floor. 

The whole group, when completed (one ward at present 
ready for occupation) will have cost 14,0001. 

Dr. Sinclair’s scheme is a distinct advance so far as the 
designing of hospitals for the insane in New South Wales 
is concerned. The buildings are intended to accommodate 
the newly-arrived patients, who are placed there under 
special observation for periods varying from one to six 
months. Whilst in these admission blocks these patients 
are not considered to be inmates of the institution in the full 
sense of the term, and if discharged from these direct, they 
avoid to a great extent the stigma which is so generally 
considered to attach to the insane. 

The standard cost of the State Hospitals for the Insane, 
in which the accommodation is most liberal, the appliances 
and fittings of the latest and best types, and the designs, both 
externally and internally, attractive to the eye, does not 
exceed 2501. per bed for the acute, and 200]. per bed for 
chronic cases. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE ALEXANDRA SLATE QUARRIES. 


Ir is something over 200 years since the use of Welsh slates 
became general throughout the country. The exploiting of 
this great industry was primarily due to the businesslike in- 
stincts of. Mr. Richard Pennant, a Carnarvonshire landowner, 
who converted a purely local industry into one with ramifica- 
tions all over the globe. In no country in the world has the 
art of slate quarrying reached such proportions as in the 
British Isles, and especially in North Wales, where the 
working of slate mines and quarries is the staple industry of 
the mountainous regions of Merionethshire and Carnaryon- 
shire. . 


No, 1 PIT—WEST SIDE, 


A typical instance of a progressive quarry is that of the 
Alexandra Slate Co., Ltd., which is situated-on the summit of 
Moel Tryfan, near Nantlle, in Carnarvonshire. This quarry 
stands about 1,400 feet above the sea-level and geologically is 
very interesting. Indeed, some years ago the Royal Society 
thought fit to send a committee down to investigate the traces 
of glaciers which are to be found in the deposits of shell and 
sand in the neighbourhood. It may here be mentioned that 


No, 1 PIT—SOUTH SIDE. 


the slate bed in North Wales starts at Aber, on the north 
coast, extends through Bethesda, Llanberis, Moel Tryfan, 
through the Nantlle Valley, and turns towards the sea-coast 
at Clynog. 

_In the Alexandra Quarry there are three formations, 
viz. red, blue, and purple. The slate is obtained out o% 
three pits, of which the deepest is over 400 feet below 
ground level. The slate is in the first place loosened by blast- 
ing. This is done by drilling holes in the rock by compressed 
air. The compressors are of the Ingersoll Rand type, and 
the drills are of various makers. Next the explosive is in- 
serted, and, after the men have taken shelter, is fired, which 
loosens the solid slate and renders it easy for the men to finally 
bring it down. The blocks are then removed from the quarry 
by means of the hoisting machinery, which is of the pit head- 
gear and blondin types. The latter is the latest method of 
hoisting and permits of the waggon being stopped or lifted at 
any point on the cable way. The instructions to the blondin 
engine-driver are given by ship’s telegraph from the edge of 
the quarry. 


The blocks having been brought to the ground-level are 
conveyed in trucks to the sawing mills, which are elaborately 
equipped for the rapid production of finished slates. On 


No. 3 PIT. 


reaching the mills the blocks are lifted from the trucks by 
hand cranes and are then split by the slatemakers preparatory 
to being sawn across the grain, after which the slates are 
again split and finished by machine dressers. The sawmill is 
worked by a suction gas engine. This, it is interesting to 
note, works out at about one-fourth the cost of steam power. 


SAWING MILL. 


The finished slate is finally packed into trucks and conveyed 
on the private railway which links the quarry with Bryn- 
gwyn, nearly two miles distant. Here it runs on to the 
North Wales narrow gauge railway, and finally to all parts 
of the kingdom. 

The head office of the company is on the Slate Quay at 
Carnarvon. This office and the quarry are in communication, 
a private telephone having been laid down along the inter- 
vening four miles. 


‘“'To and Fro—The Key to London,’’ has completed its 
first year of existence. This valuable sixpenny monthly guide 
has increased in popular favour as the public haye learned 
to appreciate its unquestioned usefulness. The area covered 
has during the year been extended to the suburbs wherever a 
tram, ’bus, motor-’bus, or District train runs. The instruc- 
tions for use have been still further simplified, and various 
corrections, with alterations in arrangement, &c., have been 
made. Japanese instructions have been added to the French, 
German and Spanish. : 


THE general purposes committee of the Gillingham Town 
Council have been instructed by the Council to take into con- 
sideration the question of the provision of a town hall for the 
borough, the need of which has long been felt. The buildings 
at present at the disposal of the Council are only of a tem- 
porary character, and are quite inadequate for a town of the 
size and importance of Gillingham. - 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tur Midland Heating and Ventilation Co., Ltd., of 
Upper Trinity Street, Birmingham, have secured the con- 
tract for heating the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh. 

A LARGE clock with Cambridge chimes and 7-feet dials 
has just been erected in the parish church, Chatteris, Cambs., 
by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is 
fitted with all the latest improvements and generally to the 
designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe, and is guaranteed by 
the makers to maintain time with great accuracy. 

Visrtors to the Royal Agricultural Show, which opens at 
Liverpool on June 21, should look in at Stand No. 78, where 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons will have a large exhibit of fire 
appliances and water-supply apparatus, suitable for country 
houses, farms and estates, as well as a selection of their patent 
spraying apparatus. .A special feature of the exhibit is the 
various types of motor fire engines. There will also be horse 
and hand draught steam fire engines, fire hose and fittings, 
and several novelties in the shape of petrol-driven pumps for 
water supply, fruit spraying, and irrigation. 

Messrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have recently erected large clocks at the 
following places :—Bretton Park, Wakefield, for the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Allendale; Cleckheaton secondary school, Yorks ; 
Selaby Hall, Co. Durham; Hull Garden City, Hull, East 
Yorks. They are now erecting a memorial clock and bell at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, Marsden, Yorks, and an illuminated 
clock for Spennymoor, Durham, an illuminated chime clock 
for Ebchester parish church, Co. Durham, and an hour strik- 
ing clock for Whaddam Church, near Bletchley, Bucks. 

Messrs. Stetey & Co., Bridge House, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., have put on the market a w.c. cistern which 
promises to be free from those minor defects which are still 
continued in the usual types. Its name, ‘‘ Newland’s Patent 
Double Flush Water-Waste Preventer,’’ shows its main im- 
provement. The cistern is divided into two chambers in 
order that a second flush may be obtained immediately after 
the first without waiting for the cistern to refill. The refill- 
_ ing is rapid as the water.is not even partly shut off until 
the water-line is reached; when this is done the striking 
‘handle is thrown into position automatically. The filling is 
practically silent owing to the anti-syphoning tube being 
placed in a lower chamber than the syphoning tube. A tap 
is fixed to the inflowing pipe, so that when the house is 
empty or the weather frosty the supply can be cut off. The 
improved syphoning plungers are each coned at the top on 
the inner side; this enables them to be made 5 lb. lighter 
and at the same time causes the water to absolutely syphon 
at each operation, thus overcoming the annoyance of having 
to pull the handle two, three, or more times before the 
water flushes. 


VARIETIES. 

Tur Hereford fruit market is to be extended and improved 
at a probable cost of 5,0001. 

Cuemtcat works are to be erected in Maryport, West Cum- 
berland, on a site close to the docks. 

Tun Surbiton Urban Council have given their approval to 
a new sewerage scheme which it is estimated will cost 63,5007. 

Mr. H. L. C. Brassey, M.P., has promised to completely 
restore Wood Newton Church, Northamptonshire, in memory 
of the late King Edward. 

Tus Berkshire Local Education Authority have given 
formal notice of their intention to erect a school for about 
220 children in Thatcham. 

Tur Chilian Government are raising a new loan, of which 
1,100,000/. is to be expended on continuing the reconstruc- 
tion of Valparaiso. 

Tur Ecclesiastical Commissioners have made a grant of 
4001. to meet an equivalent amount for the erection of a par- 
sonage at Bobbing, near Sittingbourne. 

Prans for the erection of property representing a value of, 
roughly speaking, 17,000/., were presented at the Dunferm- 
line Dean of Guild Court last week. 

Mr. Natuantet Armstrone, Dilston Cottage, Newcastle- 
on Tyne, formerly well known in the building industry, left 
estate valued at 31,4801. gross, with net personalty 15,1871. 

Tun Leeds City Council have given public notice of their 
intention to erect an elementary school for about 550 children 
in Lawns Lane, Farnley. 

Tue Governors of George Heriot Trust, Edinburgh, :ac- 
cepted a gift by Mr. H. J. Blanc, R.S8.A., of 5007., to provide 


a bursary for a pupil of the school who desired to devote him- 
self to the study and practice of the art of architecture. 

Tue Diario Oficial, Uruguay, of April 26, publishes a 
decree earmarking a sum of 241,000 pesos (about 51,0001.) 
for the construction of 210 rural schools, and for the provision 
of scholastic materials. 

A Locat GovEeRNMENT Boarp inquiry will be held on the 
21st inst., into the application by the Berks County Council 
for permission to borrow 19,2761. for the provision of county 
offices in the Forbury, Reading. 

Tux designs of Mr. J. W. Winter, architect, of Sheffield, 
for the erection of a Primitive Methodist church and schools 
at South Elmsall, near Doncaster, have been accepted. - His 
designs for a school church at Kinsley have also been adopted. 

OLanticH Towers, Wateringbury, Kent, the mansion be- 
longing to Mr. W. E. Sawbridge-Erle-Drax, which was 
destroyed by fire some years ago, is to be rebuilt at a cost of 
about 10,0007. Messrs. Wallis Bros., of Maidstone, have 
secured the contract. 

Tux streets committee of the Court of Common Council in 
answer to a letter from the Southwark Borough Council, have 
expressed the opinion that the fees payable to district sur- 
veyors in respect of ‘‘ additions, alterations, or other works,”’ 
made to existing buildings, required revision. 

H.M. Consut at Buenos Aires (Mr. A. C. Ross, C.B.) 
reports that at the close of 1909 the building trade in Buenos 
Aires was very active. Owing to the increased value of land 
in the business part of the city, that portion of it is being 
practically rebuilt with steel frame houses. 

A Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp inquiry was conducted last 
week in the Newport Town Hall, by Mr. H. R. Hooper, 
M.I.C.E., L.G.B. Inspector, relative to the Corporation’s 
application for leave to borrow 31,2551., as additional capital 
for the purpose of the electricity undertaking. The money is 
to be expended on the purchase of improved plant. 

Tue Birmingham cathedral tower committee has just 
issued an appeal for the remainder of the funds required to 
enable it to carry out its work. The outer casing of the tower, 
which has remained untouched since its erection 200 years 
ago, has for some time past shown signs of decay, and restora- 
tion is an urgent necessity. 

THERE will be held during the present season an exhibition 
of the work of the late George du Maurier, of Punch and 
‘‘Trilby’’? fame. A very representative collection is being 
got together, and it will comprise some of his most famous 
drawings. The exhibition will cover a period of over twenty 
years from 1874 to his death in 1896, and will be held under 
the title of ‘‘ Society in late Victorian days,’’ at the Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square. 

Tue Glasgow Corporation Tramways Department have 
been granted lining for the erection of a sub-power station 
in New Bridge station, Partick. This station is to take the 
place of the present station in Hayburn Street, which has 
been found too small. The new station will receive power 
direct from Pinkston, and will transform the current as 
required for the tramways in the district. The estimated cost 
of the buildings is 7,0001. 

A sprcran number of The Local Government Journal and 
Officials’ Gazette, with an illustrated supplement, has been 
published to commemorate the 2,000th issue of that old-estab- 
lished paper. In referring to these interesting facts the Editor 
says:—‘‘The paper was founded more than thirty-eight 
years ago for’the purpose of opposing centralisation, and of 
supporting, encouraging and improving self-government, par- 
ticularly in the Metropolis, where it was chiefly threatened.”’ 

H.M. Consut-Genrrat at Budapest (Mr. Esmé Howard, 
C.V.O., C.M.G.) reports that there is very great activity in 
the building trade at Budapest this year, and that orders 
have been given for nearly the whole available supply of 
bricks. The municipality of Budapest are erecting two brick 
works of their own with a yearly capacity of 70,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bricks ; these works it is hoped to have in working 
order next year. This year they propose to use cement for 
various buildings, such as workmen’s dwellings and possibly 
a hospital. 

Ar the last meeting of the Basford District Council, the 
authority controlling the district surrounding the city of Not- 
tingham, the medical officer of health (Dr. Wray) declared 
that if the Town Planning Act were enforced in that area it 
would mean the closing of one-third of the houses. Tf he re- 
ported on all the property which did not comply with the Act, 
he would not be safe in any parish. The Chairman said that 
under one or other requirement of the Act, five out of six 
houses in the district would have to be condemned, and the 
population would be homeless. The medical officer was 
directed to draw up a special report. 
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At the last meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court | 


the principal linings granted were :—Glasgow School Board, 
to alter and add to Anderston special school, Hydepark Street, 
and to erect offices at 125 to 133 Bath Street ; Arthur Mechan’s 
trustees, brassfounders, to erect buildings at 38 Elliot Street ; 
Smith’s Glasgow Crucible Co., Ltd., to alter and erect build- 
ings in Fauldhouse Street and Bilbao Street ; Alexander F. 
Sinclair, to erect buildings in Manor Road, Bellahouston. 

AspHALT.—The aggregate quantity of asphalt exported 
from the province of Syracuse, Sicily, during the year 1909 
was 94,449 tons; of this amount 46,795 tons of rock asphalt, 
4,227 tons of powder in bags and 1,845 tons in blocks of com- 
pressed bitumen were shipped from Syracuse. 
destinations of these exports from Syracuse were :— 
America, 1,000 tons; Austria-Hungary, 2,039 tons; United 
Kingdom, 6,394 tons; Egypt, 2,020 tons; Germany, 27,957 
tons; Greece, 2,555 tons; Netherlands, 6,407 tons; Italy, 
1,142 tons; Spain, 150 tons; Colombo, 550 tons; Calcutta, 
1,050 tons; Russia, 450 tons; Braila, 973 tons. 

‘Tue City of London Year-Book and Civic Directory ”’ 
for 1910 (London: W. H. & L. Collingridge) is the long- 
established ‘‘ City of London Directory’ in a new form. The 
main difference is that the customary coloured map, together 
with the streets, trades, and commercial sections, have been 
omitted. The chief contents of the annual as now issued are 
the Corporation and London County Council directories ; 
lists of members on the Stock Exchange, Lloyd’s and the 
Baltic ; Livery Companies’ guide and list of members ;_ the 
House of Commons 1910 ; information as to the City schools, 
hospitals, charities, churches, Territorial Forces; and the 
usual short section giving biographical notes on prominent 
City people. The volume is both admirable and valuable. 

Tue manager of the Carlisle Labour Exchange states in 
regard‘to the expected scarcity of bricklayers in West Cum- 
berland, and the proposal to bring men from Belgium, that 
he is at present obtaining particulars of all the available men 
in the United Kingdom, and expects to be in a position to 
supply the class of bricklayers wanted for the erection of coke 
ovens. The firm who have the work in hand have intimated 
that they will avail themselves of the Labour Exchange 
organisation, so that the men who have been used to this 
class of work will be brought by the Carlisle Exchange from 
the various towns as required. 

Tue Paisley Town Council have decided to have the work 
in connection with the extension of the Powbank reservoir 
entered on at the end of June. This extension will be prac- 
tically a new reservoir, formed to the south of the present 
one, and when completed the storage capacity at Powbank 
will be fully 1,100,000,000 gallons, giving over 100 days’ 
supply. At the present time the supply is equal to 44 months, 
and with the additional storage it will be equal to about 
eight months, which will be quite sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the town for the next twenty years. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the Powbank extension will be’ about 
50,0001. 

New iron works are to be put up at Palermo, Sicily, 
during the present year, through the initiative of the Societa 
Anonima Ferri e Metalli, which has a capital of 70,0001. 
The works will occupy an area of 52,000 square metres near 
the Lolli Station. It is estimated that the mean production 
of iron and steel will be 50 tons per diem in piping of 
1 millim. thickness, round and square iron of 5 to 70 millims. 
section, ‘‘ poutrelles’’ or joints of 180 millims. section, and 
profile iron of 100 millims. The works will have 12.000 
horse-power ; the accessory machinery will be worked trom 
a central electric plant. The municipality of Palermo is 
said to have granted ten years’ exemption from town dues 
cn products introduced into the town, and other facilities, 
while the Chamber of Commerce has also waived its tax for 
the same period. | 

Tue contract for a scheme of water supply for the town of 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, including part of the Woburn estate, 
for his Grace the Duke of Bedford, has been let to Mr. John 
Lant, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The work embraces the laying of a 
considerable number of miles of 6, 4, and 3-inch cast-iron 
pipes with stop, scour, and air valves, pillar wells, &e., as 
well as the necessary connections up to the boundary pro- 
perties. The water is to be procured from a reservoir at Bow: 
brickhill Heath, which gives ample pressure over the district 
to be supplied. The engineers are Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, 
of London and Newcastle-on-Tyne. A scheme of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal along with a complete scheme 
of surface water drainage is also to be carried out by the 
same contractor. 

Tue Buildings Sub-Committee of the London County 
Council Education Committee estimate an expenditure ot 


The various , 


32,0007., which will be chargeable wholly to maintenance 
account. One of the items is the strengthening of hall floors 
for physical exercises. This item appears for the first time. 
The general question of the vibration of hall floors has been 
under. consideration for some time. The architect is engaged 
in making a special survey, and up to the present time has 
presented his report on 226 schools, leaving about 280 schools 
still to be reported upon. In some of the cases the upper 
floors can only be used under certain limitations, while in 
others all mass movements are prohibited. A scheme for 
dealing systematically with the strengthening of these floors 
will be drawn up and considered in connection with the 
annual schedule of minor improvements to schools. 

Tue Building Industries Association, at a meeting held on 
the 9th inst., at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, unanimously 
decided to amalgamate with the Land Union. The chairman, 
Mr. H. R. Selley, said the Association was not losing its 
identity, as its committee would still be there en bloc. The fol- 
lowing resolution was carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this 
meeting of builders and others, being subscribers and sup- 
porters of the Building Industries Association, having heard 
the resolution of their committee, which was unanimously 
adopted, hereby confirms such resolution, and instructs its 
treasurer to close the accounts and hand over any surplus to 
the Land Union for propaganda work, and further pledges 
itself to support in every way the Land Union in its strenuous 
opposition to the new land taxes. It further resolves that the 
names of such of the members of the present committee who 
are willing to become members of the Land Union be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Land Union for election to its 
building and allied trades committee.’’ 

AN interesting exhibition of pictures by M. Robert 
Demachy, a well-known French photographer, is now on view 
at the House of the Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell 
Square, W.C. Some fifty-seven examples, being the pick of 
his past year’s work, are on the walls, and represent his latest 
development in the use of the new oil printing process, by | 
which the photographic picture is made visible by the addition 
of a specially prepared oil pigment, thus affording great scope 
for personal interpretation of the subject. M. Demachy has 
clearly demonstrated the power the new printing process places 
in the hands of a man gifted with that artistic feeling. The 
exhibition will remain open free to the public daily till 
July 50, 11 a.m. till 5 p.m., Saturdays 11 a.m. till 2 p.m. 


Messrs. W. H. Surry & Son have offered the London 
County Council a rent of 2651. a year for a lease for 99 years 
of a site on the west side of Kean Street, Kingsway. The 
site, which is the only remaining piece of vacant land at this 
part, has an area of about 2,470 square feet with a frontage 
to Kean Street of about 34 feet 8 inches. ~The offer is made 
subject to the condition, amongst others, that no objection 
will be raised to the building on the site being erected to a 
height of 60 feet, the width of the street being 40 feet. The 
Building Acts committee state that they will be prepared to 
consider such an application. The site has not been sub- 
mitted to auction, but boards have been erected on which 
notices have been displayed intimating that the land is to 
be let. The offer is considered reasonable, and its acceptance 
is recommended. 

THe constant succession of burglar reports which appear in 
the daily papers, not to mention the numerous instances which 
never gain publicity, show that the burglar’s art is in no 
danger of decay from lack of enterprising followers. Indeed 
this calling is followed with an energy and skill which would 
assuredly gain honour if applied to other spheres. Un- 
fortunately until this perverse use of genius ceases it has to be 
met by cleverness greater than itsown. Much time and money 
has been expended on inventions which should defy the entry 
of or opening by unauthorised persons. Many have failed when 
professionally tested ; others of scarcely greater use being too 
expensive for an ordinary purse. Consequently there is still 
plenty of scope for further research. The problem has special 
attractions for some people and new ideas are constantly 
appearing. One such is now being shown by Mr. S. Lichten- 
feld, at 300 Regent Street, W. The principle of this inven- 
tion is that at the mere approach of any unauthorised person 
towards a protected door, safe, window, stairs, or the like, the 
electric lights over the whole house are illuminated auto- 
matically ; they can only be switched off again by someone in 
possession of the secret-mechanism. At the same time the 
device summons the police; if desired it can also be made to 
sound an alarm inside or outside the house. The apparatus 
involved is so compact as to be conspicuous for its absence; in 
fact if desired it may be placed completely out of sight, Its 
efficacy is none -the less most striking, judging by the 
experiments. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first_post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep*ance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works im progress in which they 

may be interested. 


Reddaways’ 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not im every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, wha 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,”’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC, 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&e., 1 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHton-on-Mersry.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


Betrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0007. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 2l. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


EpinpurcH.—July 9.—The Corporation invite designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Ineranp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


WincuusteR.—July 25.—Architects practising in Hamp- 
shire. Designs for elementary school buildings to accommo- 
date 330 children. Premiums of 501., 301., and 207. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Thomas Holt, town clerk, Guildhall, Win- 
chester. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 


HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 

HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 

FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 
Estimates and Lists on Abplication. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltdsy 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel. : 5878 Gerrard. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {1 


Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
{especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE,.E.c. & 


Telegrams, *‘ Photo, London." Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telephone—3094 City. 
G. R. PERKINS & CO., 


PARQUET AND OAK 
FLOORING. 


Best Material & Workmanship only. 
41 BERNERS STREET, W. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON! 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.’ 


Wr. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


‘There is nothing like the ‘GOOD ARTICLE.’ ” 


THE HAND LIFT 
=" SPECIALISTS. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 
9 Henning St., Battersea, S.W. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOGKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Meaal, Vienna, 1873. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linny}, 
STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marbie and Granite, 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, . 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 

Manufacturers, | 
SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, Wo 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratway (Kast End), 
CorsHAamM Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH STONE. | 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDCE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE GO, La. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W. 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington, 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK 
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PERFECT VENTILATION 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


oThis 


4 pene ; 
“featur . 


the surface 


ive, there’s 7 £0% 


ast wee 


It has the unique property of Erasing Ink 
Lines from Tracing Cloth without damaging 


.  WVerrine Eraser 
Still remains the same price 


4d., 8d., and 1/- per piece, 
or 10/- per box, any size. 


of the material in any way. f 


ay SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE FROM 
NORTON & GREGORY, LTD. 


< the exhibits ras 3° [¥ CASTLE LANE, WESTMINSTER 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ApWICK-LE-StREET.—June 29.—For erection of a mor- 
tuary chapel, caretaker’s house, and board-room for the 
Adwick-le-Street Burial Board, Doncaster. Mr. John Sim- 
mons, C.E., architect, Bank Chambers, Doncaster. 

: ARLINGTON.—June 25.—For erection of a class-room, &c., 
-at the Council public elementary school at Arlington (Park 
Mead), East Sussex. Send names and addresses to Mr. F. J. 
Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

Asuineron.—July 12.—For the frection of council 
chamber, offices, and caretaker’s house in Station Road. 
‘Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Osborne Blythe, architect, Ashington. 

AuprnsHaw.—June 28.—For the conversion of the sani- 
tary offices at Nos. 6, 8 and 10 Guide Lane, and 2 and 4 Croft 
‘Street. Mr. J. T. Dewhurst, sanitary inspector, Council 
Offices, 2 Guide Lane, Audenshaw, Lancs. 


Barnsiey.—June 30.—For the removal of two galleries in° 


‘the infants’ department of Ardsley (Barnsley) Council 
school, Barnsley Road, Stairfoot (trade, joiner). Mr. T. 

“Graham, W:R. Education Offices, Obelisk Chambers, Barns- 
ley. 

Batu.—June 30.—For erection of mess room and office and 
‘pair of cottages at the sewage disposal site at Saltford, near 
“Bath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Albion 

Chambers, Nottingham. 

‘Beirast.—June 27.—For erection of chimney shaft and 
flue connections at the electric power station, Belfast. Send 
“31. 3s. deposit to the City Chamberlain. The City Surveyor, 
City Hall, Belfast. ; 

Burton Pepwarpixe.—July 9.—For alterations 
repairs to the Burton Pedwardine Council school. 
“County Surveyor, 53 High Street, Grantham. 

Cuacewater.—June 28.—For erection of a waiting-room 

and verandah at Chacewater Station, Cornwall. The 


and 
The 


Engineer, Great Western Railway, North Road Station, Ply- 


mouth. : 

Curppennam, &¢.—July 2.—For work to be done in the 
internal and external renovations to Chippenham police sta- 
tion, also police cottages at Highworth, Ludgershall, and 
_ Shrewton, for the Wilts County Council. Mr. J. George 

Powell, county architect and surveyor, Trowbridge. 
Curprrne Oncar.—July 6.—For the execution of (a) 
general painting and 
(c) alteration to kitchen in administrative block at the chil- 
dren’s homes at Chipping Ongar, Essex, for the Guardians of 
‘Hackney Union. Mr. Frank R. Coles, clerk, Guardians’ 
Offices, Sidney Road, Homerton, N.E. 

CLarrerBRrpGE.—June 28.—For erection and completion 
‘of observation pavilion, and alterations and additions to ad- 
ministrative block, at the sanatorium, Clatterbridge, near 
Spital, for the Wirral Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. John H. 
Davies & Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 
 “Conontey,—June 29.—For mason, joiner, slater, plasterer 
and plumber’s work in erection of eight houses at Cononley, 
Yorks. Mr. Edward Smith, The Grange Farm, Carleton. 

Cornetty.—June -29.—For alterations and additions to 
Pyle C.M. Chapel vestry, &c. Rev. T. R. Williams, the 
Chapel House, Cornelly. : 

. DarentH.—July 6.—For erection of work-rooms at 
Darenth Asylum, Dartford, Kent. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
20 Denman Street, London Bridge, 8.E. Send 2I. deposit to 
the office of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 
ment, E.C. 

Devizps.—June 28.—For erection of new waiting rooms, 
footbridge, and verandahs at Devizes station, Wilts., for the 
Great Western Railway Co. The Engineer, Bristol Station. 

Dreton.—June 27.—For the works required in erection 
and completion of business premises. Mr. Thomas. E. 
Taylor, architect and surveyor, The Grove, Lanchester, and 
Front Street, Annfield Plain. 

Dusun.—July 4.—For the construction and erection 
near the Goraghwood station of a timber-framed storage bin, 
&c., about 50 feet by 50 feet, and averaging about 35 feet 
high, with timber roof covered with corrugated iron. Also 
an engine and boiler house, &c., about 75 feet long by 36 feet 
wide, sides and roof to be steel-framed and covered with 
galvanised corrugated iron, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company of Ireland. Mr. F. A. Campion, chief engineer, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, or the District Engineer, 
Belfast. — 

Ecremont.__For the extension of the Gasworks, for the 
Egremont Urban District Council. Contract No. 1: Ex- 
‘eavations, concrete and masonry of retort house. . Deposit 
ji. 1s. Messrs. Thomas Newbigging & Son, engineers, 


repairs, (b) tiling and roof repairs, and | 
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5 Norfolk Street, Manchester, or at the Gasworks, Egremont, 
Cumberland. 

Extesmerr.—For building new shop premises, with store- 
rooms, &c., at Ellesmere. The Ellesmere and District Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., Ellesmere. 

Exrrer.—For new offices, play-shed, fuel-store, and other 
work at the Episcopal schools, Mount Dinham. Mr. James 
Jerram, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 1 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

Fotxrstonn.—July 2.—For erection of a temporary build- 
ing at the County School for Girls. Mr. James Quick, local 
secretary, Technical Institute, Folkestone. 

Foorscray.—July 4.—For the enlargement of Langlands 
Council school at Footscray, Kent. Deposit 11. Apply 
after June 13 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A., architect to 
the Kent Education Committee, Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. 

GarLaNps.—For the several works in one sum required in 
enlarging and remodelling the kitchen block at the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Asylum, Garlands, near Carlisle. 
Mr. George Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Car- 
lisle. 

Gianton.—July 2.—For erection of a dwelling house at 
Glanton. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, M.R.S.I., architect and 
surveyor, Alnwick ; or the Queen’s Head Hotel, Glanton. 

TRELAND.—June 29.—-For rebuilding premises in Bridge 
Street, Ardee. Mr. Peter Cahill, C.E., architect, Francis 
Street, Dundalk. 

Kercutry.—For the work required in erection of a bun- 
galow at Thwaites Brow. Mr. David W. Weatherhead, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Low Street, Keighley. 

Kernitwortu.—For proposed new parochial hall at 
Kenilworth. Mr. Harry Quick, architect, 35 Hertford Street, 
Coventry. 

KrynsHam.—June 28.—For the erection of a new goods 
shed at Keynsham, near Bristol. The Engineer, Great 
Western Railway Station, Bristol. 

Knowts.—June 28.—For erection of a work-room block 
and sundry alterations at. the County Lunatic Asylum, 
Knowle, Fareham, Hants. Deposit 61. 6s. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Levron.—June 28.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences in High Road, Leytonstone. Mr. William 
Dawson, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton. 

Lonpon.—June 28.--For the extension of the verandah 
covering over the goods platform at Acton Station, for the 
Great Western Railway Company. The Engineer, Padding- 
ton Station, London. 

Lonpon.—June 28.—For building a boundary wall at the 
Home Park Depot, Lower Sydenham, for the Lewisham 
Borough Council. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s 
Department). 

Lonpon.—July 1,—For the construction of underground 
conveniences in Finsbury Park, by the Finsbury Gate, Seven 
Sisters’ Road, for the Islington Borough Council. Send 
21. 2s. deposit after June 20 to Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street. 

Lonpon.—July 5.—For certain plastering work in the 
“Q and P”’ ward at the Sick Asylum, Devons Road, 
Bromley-by-Bow. The Engineer and Superintendent of 
Labour at the Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley-by-Bow. 

Lonpon.—July 6.—For alterations and additions to cer- 
tain staff buildings at South Wharf Smallpox Shelter, 
Rotherhithe, S.E., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Deposits Liss Mracw.> 7. Hatch, M.1.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
engineer-in-chief, the Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. 

~ Lonpon.—July 28.—For the construction of exit iron 
staircases and the necessary structural alterations in connec- 
tion therewith at the St. George’s Workhouse, Mint Street, 
Borough, S.E.. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. A. J, Wade, architect, 
104 Harvist Road, Brondesbury, NW 

Mazpen Law.—June 28.—For erection and completion of 
extra nurses’ bedrooms at Maiden Law Sanatorium, Lan- 
chester. Mr. George Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. . 

Marpstons.—July 5.—For the erection of offices, work- 
shops, stores, &c., at Roger’s Wharf, St. Peter’s Street. 
Deposit 31. 3s. The County Surveyor, West Borough Cham- 
bers, Maidstone. 

Martocx.—July 8.—For certain alterations and additions 
to Smedley’s Hydropathic, consisting of thirty-two bedrooms, 
&e. Tenders are invited for work connected with the follow- 
ing trades :—Mason, bricklayer, concretor, excavator and 
drainage, joiner, plasterer, plumber, glazier and. painter. 
Apply after June 24 at the Secretary’s Office, Smedley’s 
Hydropathic, Matlock. % 
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METHERINGHAM Fen and Tanvats (Lincs).—June 30.— 
For alterations and additions to farm buildings and cottages 
~at Metheringham Fen and Tanvats, for the small holdings 
~ committee of the Kesteven County Council. Mr. Jesse Clare, 
county architect, Sleaford, 

MexsoroucH.—July 8.—For the following work, for the 
West Riding Education Committee, viz.: Mexborough new 
mixed and infants’ school, and special subjects block (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter). The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. - 

Netson.—July 9.—For the various works required in con- 
nection with car shed extension. Mr. W. Shackleton, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Nelson. 

New Ma.pen.—June 30.—For erection of Church schools 
at Kingston Road. Messrs. Vincent Davison & Nicol, 
architects, Coombe Chambers, New Malden. 

Newton Axssot.—June 28.—For erection of a new goods 
shed, &c., at Newton Abbot, Devonshire, for the Great 
Western Railway. The Engineer, North Road, Plymouth. 

Nuneaton.—June 28.—For additions to the Free Library 
in Coton Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr.’F. C. Cook, borough 
surveyor, Council Offices, Nuneaton. 

PortsmMovutTH.—June 27.—For erection, completion, and 
maintenance in thorough repair for six calendar months of a 
chapel; house, offices, boundary walls and fences in the new 
cemetery at Milton. Deposit 3/. 3s. The Borough Engineer’s 
Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Rocupate.—June 29.—For erection of a boundary wall 

and fence at the workhouse, Dearnley. Mr. Shuttleworth, 
architect and surveyor, Littleborough. 
-- Romrorp.—For erection of new business premises and 
dwelling house, with works incidental thereto, on the site of 
the Old Windmill and Bells, Market Place. Send names to 
Mr. E. J. Little, architect, Hornchurch Road, Romford, or 
to Mr. C. E. Pease, F.S.I., surveyor, 16 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

Romrorp.—June 30.—For erection of a Council school 
and mentally defective centre. Send names with a deposit 
of 2l. 2s. by. June 30 to Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, 54 and 
55 Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C: 

- Satrorp.—June 27.—For supply and erection of a timber 
stores at the Central Car Depét, Frederick Road, Pendleton. 
The General Manager, Tramways Department, 32 Black- 
friars Street, Salford. ' 

SALTBURN.—June 25.—For erection of a secondary school 
at Saltburn for about 120 girls, for the North Riding County 
Council. Apply by June 25 to Mr. J. C. Wrigley, Education 
Department, County Hall, Northallerton. 

SaNDSEND (Yorks.).—June 30.—For the works in con- 
nection with the stonework for rebuilding East Row Bridge, 
near Sandsend, in the Whitby Rural District, for the North 
Riding County Council. The County Surveyor’s office, 
County Hall, Northallerton. 

ScorLanD.—For building a brick hall, suitable for a read- 
ing room, in Birgham. The Schoolhouse, Birgham, Berwick- 
shire. ; 

SENNEN.—July 1.—For additions and alterations to 
buildings at St. Aubyn’s, Trevilly, Sennen, Cornwall. The 
Steward, Chyaneglos, Marazion. 

SEeTtLe.—June 28.—For alterations and additions at the 
works of the Settle Gas Co., Ltd. The Company’s office, 
Church Street, Settle. 

SueLr.—June 27.—For the carpenter and joiner, plumber 
and glazier, slater and plasterer work and materials required 
in alterations and additions to the Variety Club, Stone Chair, 
Shelf, near Halifax. Mr. G. Reginald Oddy, architect, 
Northowram, Halifax. 

SouTHEND-on-Sua.—July 7.—For the construction of the 
Southchurch Esplanade extension. Approximately 1,260 feet 
in length, 69 feet in width, together with an apron wall. 
Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.I.M.E., borough 
engineer, Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. 

SOUTHEND-on-Sua.—July 4.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Leigh Road and Brewery Road Council schools. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Ernest J. Elford, C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor, Municipal Buildings. 

Treviscor (Cornwatt).—July 2.—For proposed Wes- 
leyan Methodist church, near St. Stephen’s, Grampound 
Road, Treviscoe.. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. ‘ 

Wates.—For erection of a house at Kidwelly. The Castle 
School House, Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire: 


—_— 


Wates.—June 27.—For erection by one contract of eleven 
covered playsheds at the Merthyr Tydfil Council schools at 


-Pengarnddu, Penyrheolgerrig, Caedraw, Abercanaid, Troed- 


ythiw, Aberfan, Edwardsville, and Woodlands, for the educa- 
tion committee. The Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 27.—For erection of an additional 
pavilion, together with other work, at the Mardy Isolation 
Hospital, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough 
Engineer, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 27.—For work to be done and materials 
used in making alterations and additions for the conversion 
of Cyfarthfa Castle into a secondary school, and the erec- 
tion of science laboratories, art and lecture rooms, with 
latrines, playgrounds and other works in connection there- 
with, for the Corporation of Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 
dl. 5s. Mr. T. F, Harvey, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 27.—For erection of two semi-detached 
houses of design A, also two semi-detached houses of design B, 
near the Thomastown Park, Merthyr. Mr. R. Morris, archi- 
tect, Idrisville, Queen’s Road, Merthyr. 

Wates.—June 27.—For carrying out extensive altera- 
tions at Church Road, Ton Petre, for the Ton Co-operative 
Industrial Society, Ltd. Send 21. 2s. deposit by June 27 to 
Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, 
Pentre, Rhondda. 

Wates.—June 27.—For erection and completion of sixteen 
semi-detached houses, with roads, sewers, &c., for the Park 
Crescent Building Club, near Thomas Town Park, Merthyr 
Tydfil. Mr. Rees Morris, architect, Idrisville, Queen’s Road, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 29.—For erection of two cottages at their 
Cottage Homes, Church Village, Llanwit Fardre, for the 
Guardians of Pontypridd Union. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. John 
Richards, clerk of the works, The Homes, Llwynypia. 

Wates.—June 29.—For building new schools for the 
Trustees of the St. John’s schools, Cardiff. Mr. E. W. M. 


. Corbett, architect, Castle Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—June 30.—For erection of shop premises at 
Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T, Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watzs.—June 30.—For erection of two shop premises at 
Aberfan. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and suryeyor, 


_Merthyr Tydfil. . 


Wates.—June 30.—For building twenty-five officials’ 
houses at Bedwas, for the Bedwas Building Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Geo. Kenshole, M.S.A., Station Road, Bargoed. 

Wates.—July 1.—For erection of two villas at Cemetery 
Road, Porth. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect and surveyor, 
Porth and Bedwas. ae: 

Watrs.—July 14.—For erection of a Council school build- 
ing at Goodwick, Pembrokeshire. Deposit 1]. 1s. Captain 
Phillips, ‘‘ Stop-and-Call,’’ Goodwick, and also Mr: D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

WeymourH.—June 27.—For annual repairs and renova- 
tions at the various elementary schools in the Borough. The 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings. ena 

Wuriston.—July 7.—For repairs and alterations at 
Cumber Lane Farm House and Buildings, Whiston, Prescot, 
Lancs. Deposit 10s. Mr. James Gandy, architect, Masonic 
buildings, St. Helen’s. 

Wox1ne.—July 5.—For erection of a new sorting office at 
Woking, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Woking, and 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

WorcesteR.—June 24.—For rebuilding in brickwork of 
Kenswick Bridge, on the main road between Worcester and 
Martley. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of 
county bridges, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

WortH.—July 2.—For the execution of summer repairs 
at Worth Council school. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, archi- 
tect, Caxton House, Westminster, or Admiral F. G. Stop- 
ford, correspondent, Worth, Kent. 

West Bromwicu.—For the erection of new schools in 
High Street and Coles Lane, Hill Top. Deposit 2I. 2s. 
Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, architects, High Street, West 
Bromwich. 

YorxksHIRE.—June 29.—For the following works, for the 
education committee of the East Riding, viz. :—(a) For 
alterations and additions to the Council school at Atwick. 
Deposit 11. 1s. (b) Erection of new cloak-rooms and formation 
of yards, &c., at the Council school at Holmpton. (c) Erection 
of new cloak-room and heating chambers, &c., at the Council 
school at Hutton Cranswick. The Building Surveyor, County 
Hall, Beverley. 
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TENDERS. 


ARNSIDE, 


For additional buildings, Inglemere girls’ school. Mr. R. 
Brav.ey Barker, architect and surveyor, Arnside. 
Accepted tenders. 

Simpson, Kendal. 

Steel & Co., Kendal. 

Wilman, Morecambe. 

Wilson, Lancaster. 

Higginbotham & Sons, Bradford. 

Total 1,889]. 3s. 4d. 


BRIDPORT. 


For the erection of a house at Bridport. Messrs. CrickMay 
& Sons, architects and surveyors, 13 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, and Mea: 


Green . 3 : . WO, 000 OmnO 
Cooper : ; ; ‘ ; : ; 3,245 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons 5 ; 35,125- 0 0 
Wort & Way 5,099 10 90 
Trask & Sons 3,018 0 QO 
WakeEHAM Bros., Plymouth (accepted) 2,895 0 Q 


CARLISLE. 
For the extension of buildings at the Central Electric Light- 
ing Station in James Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, 
M.1.C.E., city engineer and surveyor. 


Baty . ‘ 3 Z : 4 . £2,697 0 0 
Reed & Sons ; : ; : : ; 2,660 0 0 
Logan , : ; : : : é 2,655 0 0 
Martin ; é , - ; ; E 2,549 0 0 
J. & R. Bell. : at Ea ; : 2,580 0 0 
Musgrove . ; : f : 2,555 0 0 
Laine & Son (accepted) : : 2,504 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . : : A , 2,500 0 0 


CLAYTON. 

For the erection of new phthisis block at the Union Work- 
house, for North Bierley Union. Mr. J. Hanpser Baxss, 
architect, Leeds. 

Accepted tenders. 


Illingworth, Idle, Bradford, superstructure. £388 0 0 

Balmforth & Sons, Queensbury, mason, &c. 279 0 0 

Walton, Clayton, plumber . : ‘ 197 0 0 

Crabtree & Berry, Bradford, plasterer . : 175 0 0 

Smithies, Bradford, roof tiler . : ; 59 10 0 
COVENTRY. 


For rebuilding business premises, Cross Cheaping. Mr. F. 
Foster, architect, Coventry. 


Worwood . 4 ; : ‘ E eee bb0s, Ow) 
Orr Bros. . ; : 4 : J 1,466 35 4 
W. & J. Webb . ; : ; 5 : 1,450 0 0 
Wincott ‘ ; : ; 3 : 1,420 0 0 
Exar. of Garlick | ; : : . 3 . 1,416 0 0 
Smith , ‘ : : ; : ; 1,414 0 0 
Kelley & Son : ; : F : 1,365 18 4 
Harris ; P ; : : ‘ : 1,357 0 0 
Lord . : . ‘ 327-0 0 
RANDLE, Coventry (accepted) 1,265 Q 0 


For erection of a public elementary school to accommodate 
1,254 children, at Mile Lane. Mr. F. Foster, surveyor, 
Little Park Street, an 


W.&J. Webb . i : a S932 0.0 
Higgs - , 3 ; é : A 18,881 8 0 
Dallow & Sons . 5 ; : : ; 18,564 0 0 
Kelley & Son . ; . : : : 18,5236 1 4 
Wincott. - : : F : : 18,516 0 0 
Smith & Sons . , : : : : 18,200 0 0 
Randle 4 ; ' : : : . 18,000 0 0 
Smith& Co. ~. ; E d : ‘ 17,997 0 0 
Lord : 3 5 : : 5 : 17,400 0 0O 
Hickman . : : > : : : 7 GOD mROr st) 
Adams & Son . p ; é ; : 17,604 9 0 
Elarris; ~. : j ; f é : LEAD OF-O0 
Gibbs : ; , : . ; : 17 Oe s 
Moss & Sons. 17,000 0 0 
Exor. oF GARLICK, Coventry (acce pted) . 16,850 0 0 


ELLESMERE PORT. 
For the construction of Whitby Road. Mr. J. M. Hupson, 
surveyor, Ellesmere Port, near Chester. 


Hutton & Co. ; ‘ F : S100 15-1 
» Balmer 5 ; 2 i : : 2,565 4 4 
Bennie & Thompson ; , : : 2,515 5 9 
; haw. : ‘ : , : : 2,445 0 0 
WARREN, Seacombe (accepted) . 1,835 13 8 


IRELAND. 


For building fifteen cottages at Dean’s Grange, Co. Dublin, 
for the Rathdown Rural District Council. 

No. 1, Dowling, Kingstown, 148]. 10s. ; 1471. 10s. in pairs 
(accepted) ; No. 2, James Lawlor, Blackrock, 1481. 17s., in 
pairs; No. 3, L. Monks, Glenageary, 1501., in pairs; No. 4, 
H. Pemberton, Ballybrack, 1591. 10s., in pairs. 

LONDON. 


For the construction of an underground convenience in Bark- 
ing Alley, Pea Street, for the Corporation. 


Doulton & Co... ; ~~. SLG10= 05 6 
Jennings . 3 pm : : ; 1,750 0 0 
Greenwood . ‘ : i ; ; : 1,733 0 0 
Ford & Walton . : : ; , ; 1,700 0 0 
Davis, Bennett & Co. . : : ; : 1700505) OC 
Lawrence & Sons ; ; : ; 1,592 0 0 
Roserts & Co. (accepted) . : : 1,536 0 0 


For repainting the stairway to Charing chon footbridge, the 
seats and railings on the Victoria Embankment, the 
lamps, seats and ‘Tailings on the Chelsea and Albert Em- 
bankments, Lambeth Bridge (partial), Rotherhithe Tun- 
nel (bridge over East London Railway), and Bow Bridge, 
for the London rau Council. 


Inns ‘ : : Te LOU ie o 
Proctor & Sons ‘ ‘ : 3 : : 498 11 4 
Dudley . : ; : : : F 493 5 0 
Woollaston & Co., Limehouse (recommended) 328 15 6 
Chief engineer’s estimate. : : é 500 0 90 


For the repaving with wood blocks of a portion of the car- 
riageway of the Victoria Embankment near Blackfriars 
Bridge, for the London County Council. 

The Improved Wood Pavement Co., Queen 


Griffiths & Co. : £945 0 8 
Chief engineer’s estimate ; : : oe pode 0s G 
Mowlem & Co. P : 895 0 0 
The Acme Flooring and Pavi ing Co. (1904) . S26nl aa o 

Victoria Street (recom mended) « : : 11G%%Ges.0 


For the construction of a bridge over the waterworks branch 
of the river Lee, at Hackney Marsh, for the London 
County Council. 


Dick, Kerr & Co. : : 4 : -= Sooo 45.5 
Kirk & Randall . : : : : 3476-09 
Rowlingsons & Co. . . : ; : 5,564 13 9 
Orr, Watt & Co. . : : 2 5 : 3,280 16 6 
Perry & Co. ; ‘ ‘ : ; 3,205 0 0 
Head, Wrightson & Co. : : : : Ocoee Oy OG 
Grounds & eNewton : ae ; F 3,188 15 6 
Brebner & Co.-. : : : ‘ : 3,160 0 0 
_ Pedrette  . , : ; F . F 3,153 9 6 
Muirhead & Co. : : . : : 3,031 17 3 
Dickson : P : : : é . 2:07 2589n 6 
Thorne & Sons 3 : : F $ 2,950 1 4 
Manders’ . BT ; F : : 2,912 14 0 
Jackson : : : : ; 2,898 310 


For the making-up ae paving of that part of Becmead 
Avenue, Streatham, which is not already a parish road, 
for the Wandsworth Borough Council. Mr. P. Dopp, 
borough engineer. 


Adams . ; : : ; : : fe SOLO 0a 0 

Parry & Co. . : : } : : : 945 0 0 

Trueman : : 3 ; 5 : 925 0 0 

Mowlem & Co. , : : : . ; 912 0 0 

EK. & E. Les ; : : 891 12 0 

Bailey & Weller (recom mended) 4 : : 850 0 0 
MALDON. 


For the rebuilding of shops Nos. 122, 124 and 126 High 
Street, for Mr. Wm. C. Firmin. Mr. J. RusseExi, 
Rogers, P.A.S8.1., a ae Maldon. 


Baxter : : : 3 . £1,485 0 0 

Rayner ; : : F : : 1,285 0 90 

Grimwood & Rous B ; 1,098 0 O 

F, & A. SHERLING (accepted) : : . 998 0 0 
NEWARK. 


For the erection of five almshouses for the Trustees of St. 
Leonard’s Hospital. “Messrs. SuHepparp & Locxton, 
architects, Bargate, Newark. 


Wand . ; é ‘ : . . -eG 0s Ropu 
Wadsworth & Soi : F : , ; ; 849 15 0 
Brown & Son : : : : = : 847 0 0 
Baines . ; : : : : p : 3554.00 
Dobney . : : i 3 : : ; 817 10 0 
Renshaw ; : ; S15 ete Oo 
SMITH, Newark (accepted) .. : ‘ : 775 0 0 
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RIPLEY. 


For sewerage and sewage disposal works at Strut Lane. Mr. 
G. W. Brrp; surveyor, Town Hall, Ripley, Derby. 


Winser . ; £950 7 4 
Hyslop . 4 : : ; : “ 5 885 2 1 
Vickers . ; ‘ : : . : : 883 4 0 
Bell & Sons . ‘ gia : ; : 850 0 0 
Jewell . ; , ‘ , : : : 849 0 0 
Atkinson & Co. f : ; 3 832 15 6 
Ward & Tetley 774-28 
Beighton 745 15 9 
Auld. : : : : : : : 646 0 0 
Norman, Marehay, Derby (accepted condi- 

tionally) . : ; 4 : : F 629 0 0 


WIGSTON MAGNA. 


For works of sewerage, Wigston Magna, near Leicester. 
Messrs. EvERARD, Son & Pick, engineers, Leicester. 


Sewers, pumping station, and outfall works. 


Lawson &-Son . £19,600 0 0 
Hayes & Sons 16,585 14 0 
Watson 15,469 7 0 
Crawford . 14,604 5 4 
Gimson 14 AGlaa ag 
Dix & Co. , 13,996 13 7 
British Construction Co. 13,935 0 0 
Nowell & Sons . 13,322 2 0 
Pedrette 12,951 8 8 
Clift . 12,519 7 0 
Chapman . , 11,885 8 10 
Johnson & Langley 11,851 0 0 
Chamberlain 115700: -2 6 
Lane Bros. 11,331 2 8 
Wright & Co. 11,243 15 5 
Higgins 11,099 Tak 16 
Palmer : : ; : : 10,829 6 4 
Brit & Sons, Tottenham (accepted) . 10,698 0 0 
Cast-iron pipes. 

Oakes & Co. . 1,255 17 9 
Cochrane & Co. é : 1251 80 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. 1,245 15 6 
Butterley Iron Works 1,245 9 8 
Holwell Iron Co. : 1241 2 4 
Clay Cross Co. . : ; 1,236 8 4 
Staveley Iron and Coal Co. . 1,232 15 8 
E. C. & J. Keay. ; P : : ; 1200 29 71 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham (ac- — 

cepted) : : : L178 -O= 0 

Sewage ironwork. ir 
Whitehead & Poole 3 : ‘ : : 939 0 9 
Glenfield & Kennedy . : : ; 927 18 0 
Carlton Engineering Co.  . ; : , 926 16 2 
Lees& Sons . : - : : : : 912 4 6 
Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co. ; 879 12.11 
Adams’s Hydraulics ; ; ; ; 830 0 6 
Farrer . ; : ‘ : : : : 809 17 9 
Wolstenholme & Son. : 5 - 763 91 14 
Gimson & Co. ; é : : ; : 714 4 0 
Blakeborough & Sons. : : : 703 5 0 
Ham, Baker & Co. . ‘ : ; : : 679 19 4 
Jennings : a. , 3 : ; 663 0 2 
Russett & Sons, Syston (accepted) . ‘ 632 10 0 
Gas-engines, suction gas plants, and pumps. 

Priddle : ; 2,206 12 4 
Schofield & Mitchell 1,977 0:6 
Crossley Bros. : 1,970 0 0 
Glenfield & Kennedy , 1,950 11 11 
Whitehead & Poole 1,864 5 0 
Hayward, Tyler & Co. 1,863 18 0 
Pratchett Bros. ; 1,799 2 6 
Ruston, Proctor & Co. 1,769 10 1 
Waller & Son 1,758 6 6 
Mather & Son - . 1,739 19 3 
Campbell Gas-engine Co. 1,709 18 0 
Death & Ellwood 1,705 18 0 
Davey, Paxman & Co, 1,502 10 0 
Gimson & Co. ., ; Ole 22 0) 
Wolstenholme & Son . : : 1,424 16 0 
TEASDALE Bros., Darlington (accepted) 1,393 10 0 
Bird & Co. , : : : : 1,373 14 6 


WALES, - 


For the erection of workmen’s cottages at Coldbrook, Aber- 
gavenny. Mr. W. J. Pricuarp, architect, Abergavenny. 


King & Co. . £1,723 0 0 
Moon . L677 7070 
Reed ; , ; : 4 -~'1,60L8 2080 
Foster & Hirt, Abergavenny (accepted) . 1530 0 0 


For erection of a Council school for mixed and infants at 
Ty’r Graig, Aberbeeg, for the Abertillery education com- 


mittee. Messrs, Sperr & Bravan, architects, Cardiff. 
Shail £14,800 0 
Lewis 14,400 0 
Howells 14,004 10 
Turner & Sons . 135,924 0 
Davies & Sons . 13,878 0 
Thomas 13,870 12 
Jenkins . : : ; ; ; 13:5707-0 
Davies & Howett, Cardiff (accepted) 13,469 0 


O'S Oot © OS 


POMPEII AND ITS FALL. 


“Tue Fall of Pompeii,’’ now being reproduced in the 
spacious and beautiful grounds of the Crystal Palace, is 
based on Lord Lytton’s well-known work. Five hundred and 
fifty performers are taking part in the spectacle, besides a 
number of horses, camels and elephants. The scene is laid 
in the public place or forum of Pompeii, to the left and 
right of which stretch other buildings and portions of the 
city reproduced from the records and plans of the excaya- 
tions made. Messrs. Pain have given careful attention to 
the reproduction of the architecture, costumes and cere- 
monies of the great city of Pompeii. The magnificent pic- 
ture is 500 feet in length and 80 in depth, the huge stage 
being 550 feet by 50 feet. The spectacle is divided into three 
parts and includes many novel and exciting features. The 
music has been specially written for the occasion, and the 
whole of the ground is lit up by powerful are lamps and 
controlled by Pain’s electrical contrivances. 


CLOISTERS TO CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 
} OXFORD. 


Tuese cloisters were constructed to connect the refectory 
with the chapter-house and cathedral, and some twelfth-cen- 
tury buildings which were in the way were removed to make 
way for them. The foundations of these buildings, however, 
were left, and are still under the cloister close. The cloisters 
were erected about the end of the fifteenth and beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and are to the south of the cathedral. 
They are reached by the public from the staircase hall of 
the banqueting chamber. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, in 1870, while restoring the cathedral, 
also restored the archway and window to the left of it in the 
detail elevation. 

The chapter-house which is situate on the east side of 
the cloisters, is of a somewhat unusual shape, being a rect- 
angle on plan. It is in the Early English style, with a fine 
five-light window at one end, and a vaulted roof. Under- 
neath the window is the stone let in the wall by Wolsey, taken 
from Ipswich when Wolsey removed Cardinal’s College from 
that town to Oxford. The entrance Norman doorway from 
the cloisters is a good and ornate example, and has a small 
window on either side, each being divided into two lights by 
a small shaft with cap and base. 

The stone employed in building the cloisters, like the rest 
of the buildings in Oxford, has weathered very badly, and is 
crumbling away in every direction. : 


Tue Rev. Selwyn Image has been elected Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, in succession to Mr. C. Holmes, who recently 
resigned the position upon his appointment as director, 
keeper, and secretary of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. T. M. Capron, F.R.I.B.A., Dundee, has been selected 
by the St. Andrew’s Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers to prepare plans for a new training college and 
demonstration school. A site has been purchased for 13,7001. 
in Park Place, Dundee, near University College, and posses- 
sion of it will be obtained in May, 1911. The buildings will 
cost over 40,0007. At a meeting of the committee on the 
17th inst. a proposal that a competition should be organised 
was withdrawn after discussion. 


¢ 


\ 
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‘THE INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. | 


Tux Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
usual monthly meeting on the 16th inst., at the Society’s 
House, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. G. H. W. Windsor Clive in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects, viz. :— 
Building new churches at Caversham, St. Andrew, Oxford, 
1501. ; Coventry, St. Margaret, 2007. ; and East Cowton, All 
Saints, near Northallerton, 701. Rebuilding the churches of 
Lydgate, St. Anne, near Manchester, 50!.; Taplow, St. 
Nicholas, Bucks, 120]. ; and The Bourne, St. Thomas, Surrey, 
507. Towards enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in the churches at Barton Hill, St. Luke, near 
Bristol, 25/.; Llandrindod Wells, Holy Trinity, 501. ; 
Llanelly, St. Elli, Breconshire, 401.; Penrieth, St. Chris- 
tiolus, Pembrokeshire, 25]. ; Wittersham, St. John the Bap- 
tist, Kent, 251. ; and Slade Green, St. Augustine, Kent, 1001. 
A grant of 10]., making in all 45/., was also made from the 
Special Mission Buildings Fund towards enlarging the 
Mission Church of the Good Shepherd, New Charlton, Kent. 
The following grants were also paid for works completed :— 
Llanbabo, St. Pabo, Anglesey, 25/.; St. Albans, St. Paul, 
2001.; Dover, St. Barnabas, 30/.; Uplands, All Saints, 
Glos., 1501.; Whatcote, St. Peter, Worcester, 15]>; East- 
leigh, All Saints, Hants, 2007. ; Milton, St. Cuthbert, near 
Portsmouth, 20]. ; Holloway, St. Padarn, Middlesex, 501. ; 
and Washford, St. Mary the Virgin, Devon, 30]. In addition 
to this the sum of 1301. was paid towards the repairs of ten 
_ churches from trust funds held by the Society. The grants 

voted at this meeting have nearly exhausted the funds at the 
disposal of the committee, and an earnest appeal is made for 
liberal subscriptions and donations from Church people to 
enable the committee to meet more adequately the many 
pressing applications for aid which are being continually 
brought before them. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association was held on June 10, when the annual report was 
adopted, and Mr. Walter Butler, M.Inst.C.E., re-elected 
president. Reference was made to the late Professor George 
Aitchison, a member of the original Executive Council of the 
Association, whose death was recorded with regret. Up to his 
‘death Professor Aitchison remained a member of the Honorary 


Council. The Association has accepted an invitation to be- 


represented at the International Congress of Social Insurances 
‘to be held at The Hague in September next. 

The annual report concludes with the following retro- 
spect :—The advance made by science generally during the 
past half-century has been nowhere more thorough and mani- 
fest than in the domain of sanitation and hygiene. It is not 
easy to exaggerate the deplorable state of things that existed 
even twenty-nine years ago when the Sanitary Assurance 

Association was founded. Some of the arrangements then 
accepted were so far removed from what obtains to-day—even 
where the highest standard is not attainable—that it is hard 
to credit some of the early reports on property surveyed by the 
Association. It is not too much to say that the Association 
has been largely instrumental in raising the standard of 
sanitation to that which fortunately to so great an extent 
now holds good in all classes of buildings. At the time the 
‘Association was founded hardly any standard was recognised 
and the most primitive methods of sanitation were too often 
thought adequate. That there was then urgent need for 
reform in the matters most intimately affecting the amenities 
of home-life and the health of the individual was very evident. 
Even with all the advance that has been or will be made, con- 
stant vigilance will always be necessary for the maintenance of 
health, and the Association will continue to enforce the funda- 
mental principles it was founded to maintain, and urge upon 
everyone the importance of sanitary efficiency, whether in 
the home, or in the buildings only occupied during working 
hours. 


Messrs. Wattts & Smritu, of Basingstoke, have been ap- 
pointed consulting architects to the Basingstoke Board of 
Guardians. 

Ture Standard Music Hall, opposite Victoria Station, 
Westminster, is to be entirely rebuilt ; there will be seating 
accommodation for 2,500 to 3,000 people. 

Tue ‘Paris in London’? scheme, at a cost of about 
750,0001., is to be proceeded with.. Mr. Ernest Gerard, of 
Piccadilly, W., is the architect. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Birtley Literary Society have given instructions to 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, to eract. a new public clock 
aia two external dials at the Birtley Institute, at an early 

ate. 
Messrs. StTeRLINGs, Lrp., boot and shoe manufacturers, 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, have given instructions to Messrs. 
William Potts & Sons, Ltd., to erect a clock on their new 
premises, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, which is now in hand. 

A new cork flooring has been invented and patented by 
Mr. F. W. A. Gruen, of 154, 155, and 156 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C., who claims that the material is proof against fire, 
vermin, rot, and damp, will not crack or blister under any 
conditions, and is sound deadening. The colour is said to 
be everlasting, and the variety of designs endless. It has 
been used extensively in Germany, 30,000 yards alone having 
been laid at Messrs. Krupp’s Works, at Essen. This should 
in itself prove a very good test. 

Messrs. R. Waycoop & Co., Ltd., held the tenth 
ordinary general meeting on the 16th inst. The report 
states that more work has been done than before, though 
owing to unprecedented competition the profits are slightly 
reduced. However, a further dividend was declared at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per.annum for the six months ending 
December 31, 1909, making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, 6 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary shares. 
The Directors are considering plans for the rearrangement 
and enlargement of the factories as well as the introduction 
of up-to-date tools. 

Our attention has been called to a new patent reinforced 
concrete tile which will no doubt be largely adopted. One 
of our principal contracting firms has predicted a prosperous 
career for it, and is prepared to adopt them. A syndicate 
is being formed to work the patent, with a view to. placing 
it upon the market. The tiles are made under 40 tons 
pressure shield shape, and of Broseley thickness. No nailing 
is required, and they are claimed to be absolutely rainproof. 
The weight is 5 cwt. per square, and they can be made to any 
colour. The tile will be known as the I.D.L., the initials 
standing for impervious, durable, and light. _ From what we 


have seen of this new tile we think that the claims of the 


patentees should be in every way verified. 

Our capricious climate has long been the remark of the 
visitor from less severe or more equable climates. And yet 
there was a time when England was called ‘‘merrie,’’ and 
the seasons came and went at their expected times. Fifty 


_years ago, if tradition is to be trusted, you could rely upon 


snow on New Year’s Day, primroses in April, roses in June, 
strawberries in July, and pears.in October. Of late years, 
however, the seasons in Britain appear to have changed their 
order. You may, perhaps, walk abcut comfortably without 
an overcoat at Christmas, where not infrequently the last 
week in May brings a snowstorm. All sorts of reasons are 
advanced for these changes. Some astronomers say the earth 
has altered her angle to the sun. Others blame the Gulf 
Stream. We are not concerned with the reasons, our business 
is to meet the circumstances and to bring solid comfort into 
the home, no matter what the weather without. The fact is 
obvious that even in the height of summer we may get raw 
mornings, damp afternoons, and chilly evenings. The 
thought of lighting a coal or wood fire conjures up a sort of 
curious feeling that we are contemplating something wrong, 
violating a household rule, or ignoring the tradition that 
summer is not the time fora fire. There is the inconvenience 
of laying a fire, which the servant often accomplishes in a 
half-hearted way that is enough to deter a sensitive house- 
wife from ordering a fire at all. Maybe the grate is de- 
corated with flowers or some other form of ornament which 
has to be removed. The gas fire is the solution of the whole 
difficulty. Turn on the tap, apply a match, and in a few 
minutes the room is cosy ; just at the right heat which you 
can regulate exactly to your requirements. 


Tus Rawtenstall Corporation have instructed the -Town 
Clerk to make application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow a further sum of 11,0001. for electricity pur- 

oses. 

: Tue Council of the London Master Builders’ Association 
last week considered the Bill to amend the law relating to 
Trade Unions now before Parliament. As the Bill proposes 
that the funds of the Trade Unions, which have been sub- 
scribed solely for trade purposes, shall be utilised to 
contribute to the expenses of some Members of Parliament, 
the Council decided to protest against the Bill. 
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Sir WitiiAm Quritier OrcHarpson, R.A., of 13 Portland 
Place, W., left net personalty 6,243/., and the gross amounted 
to 7,476l. % : 

Tue Housing Committee of the Nottingham Corporation 
recommend that a housing department for the administration 
of the law relating to the houses of the working classes should 
be established, with a chief inspector at a salary of 2001. 
a year, and an assistant at 115]. per annum. 

Messrs. Henry Youne & Sons, of Liverpool, will shortly 
publish a brochure by Mr. J. E. Gerrard, a Liverpool archi- 
tect, entitled ‘‘ The Principles of Gothic Mouldings,’ illus- 
trated with examples taken principally from Lancashire and 
Cheshire churches. 

Tur Durham County Council propose (1) To provide a new 
public elementary school for about 280 children at or near 
Blackhall Mill, in the parish of Chopwell ; and (2) to enlarge 
the Council school situated at Ushaw Moor, in the parish of 
Esh, by providing additional accommodation for about 130 
children. 

SPEAKING last week at a representative meeting of the 
Dunfermline and West Fife builders, Bailie Stewart, the 
principal partner of the leading firm of contractors in Dun- 
fermline, said that he had recently had an interview with 
Sir George M‘Crae, Vice-President of the Local Government 
Board, who had told him that the Government intended to 
have an establishment of 5,000 men at Rosyth. That number 
with their families would make a population of at least 20,000. 
Then there would be an outside population of probably another 
20,000, and provision for that large population would have 
to be made. He indicated that there was an impending boom 
in the building trade of West Fife. 

A circuLaR has been issued calling attention to the work 
of restoring Iona Cathedral. It is pointed out that a good 
deal still remains to be done. The central tower has to be 
roofed, in accordance with the original design ; the cloister 
with its arched wall has to be restored and roofed, in order to 
complete the north wall of the nave, and appropriate furnish- 
ings have to be provided for the whole interior. There are 
other ancient buildings of great historic interest, including 
the Monastery, the Nunnery, and St. Oran’s Chapel, which 
require repair to ensure their preservation. For the work 
now in hand, and in course of completion, a sum of 1,274]. is 
required. For the purposes above indicated, a further sum 
of 3,276]. has to be provided. The amount already expended 
on the work of restoration to May 30, 1910, has been 7,d301. 

AN important point affecting local authorities and elec- 
trical companies was decided on Monday in the Chancery 
Division by Mr. Justice Neville. The action was brought 
by the Attorney-General, at the instance of a ratepayer of 
Leicester, to restrain the Leicester Corporation from carrying 
on what was called the business of electrical contractors. The 
Corporation claimed the right not only to supply electrical 
energy, but also to do the wiring for their consumers and 
supply them with fittings, &. His Lordship held that the 
Electric Lighting Act of 1882 drew a clear distinction between 
supply and consumption, and that the powers of the Cor- 
poration only referred to supply. The wiring and fitting on 
censumers’ premises if ‘‘ incidental,’”” were “« incidental’? and 
necessary to use only, and not to supply. -In his opinion 
supply by the Corporation was to be completed at the con- 
sumers’ terminals, and that the wiring and fittings were a 
wholly distinct and separate business. The Corporation had 
misconceived their powers, and had carried on business in 
excess of them. The injunction asked for was granted. 

THE dispute in the Nottingham building trade with regard 
to the labourers’ working rules has now been settled. The 
local Conciliation Board having failed to come to an agree- 
ment on this matter, the rules as proposed by the Labourers’ 
Society were referred to the Board of Trade, who appointed 
Mr. A. A. Hudson as arbitrator. Mr. Hudson attended at 
the Nottingham Exchange when representatives of the Not- 
tingham and District Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers and of the Labourers’ Society laid the case before him. 
The arbitrator’s award determining the working rules has 
been received, the principal points of difference between the 
new rules and the old ones being :—Rule 1.—Wages. Is the 
Same as the old rule except that labourers are to carry nine 
common bricks, eight facings, and eight blues. Rule 2.— 
Working hours. Is the same as the old rule with the addition 
of a clause by which the labourers undertake to agree with any 
change of the working hours of the bricklayers. Rule 4.— 
Walking time. This rule is now omitted. Rule 8.——Concilia- 
tion. This rule contains an additional clause referring any 
question, failing agreement by the meeting of six a side, to 
the local Conciliation Board, and failing settlement by that 
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Board, to Board of Trade arbitration. The other rules have 
not been altered. The new rules take effect as from the date 


of the arbitrator’s award, viz., June 13, 1910," 
Tue Great Central Railway Company have issued a 


twenty-page illustrated. pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Unique 


Opportunity.”’ Its object is to bring forward North-East 
Lincolnshire as the industrial centre offering the most favour- 
able opportunity for the establishment of successful enter- 
prises. The area is bounded on one side by Grimsby, and on 
the other by Hull, with the great Immingham Docks lying 
With this eleven-mile coast-line as a base there 
lies a large area, which offers striking facilities for the estab- 
lishment of factories. On its borders are the great coal fields, 
it is linked by railway with the industrial centres of the 
north, and has water communication via the Humber with | 
the great canal systems; along the base line it has a deep 
water channel which is available for the largest vessels afloat 
at all tides for the greater part of its length ; while the district 
includes an invaluable iron-ore field. The important in- 
dustries of the country are gradually cutting adrift from 
crowded cities and are seeking fresh homes elsewhere. The 
advantages of north-east Lincolnshire must not be overlooked 
by inquirers. Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained from 
Publicity Department, Great Central Railway, 216 Mary- 
lebone. Road, N.W. 


Tue Association of Burgh Officials of Scotland held their 
annual meeting in Glasgow last week. The chairman in 
moving the adoption of the report said:—Two of the more 
important Bills passed that affected the Association were the 
Town Planning Bill and the Finance Bill. He regarded the 
former as a very objectionable measure—a Bill framed for 
England alone, and then by a reference clause at the end 
extended to Scotland. . He thought it would have been 
immensely better if it had been confined to England, and after 
some experience of its working there a Scottish measure had 
been passed to attain the same ends, Not only was the Bill 
very difficult to understand, and the machinery exceedingly 
complicated, but the regulations that had been issued for its 
administration were extremely numerous and involved. He 
had some doubts of the measure being of actual benefit in 
Scotland, at least in the immediate future. In regard to the 
Finance Bill, he stated that it introduced the principle of 
taxing land values for public purposes. The burghs had been 
looking forward for years to that new source of revenue, and it 
was to be hoped that they would get a not unimportant share 
of that revenue, and that they would get it for burgh pur- | 
poses. : 
THE annual report of His Majesty’s Consul at Vladivos- 
tok contains some interesting information with regard to the 


prospects of an export trade in timber to European markets. 


Competent persons, he says, are of opinion that the trade has 
already passed the experimental stage so far as certain species 
are concerned, and that there should be a possibility of finding 
a steady market in Europe for Siberian oak, ash, and walnut, 
which are generally admitted to be superior to the Japanese 
varieties. It is also hoped that the ‘ kedr,’’ which is a soft 
fine-grained timber of a light yellowish rose colour, will. be 
able to take the place of the higher grades of yellow pine. 
Matters to which local lumbermen will have to give serious 
attention, if they wish the export trade to expand, are the 
cutting and grading of the timbers. An interesting departure 
has lately been made in the erection at Okeanskaya, some 
15 miles from Vladivostok, of works for the manufacture of 
veneer, three-ply, and match sticks. Veneers, for furniture 
making, will be cut from the various local ornamental woods, 
and, with the three-ply, will be sent to the United Kingdom. 


Tux annual report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public - 
Records states that during the past year modifications have 
taken place in the regulations respecting the public use of the 
records. The date anterior to which public records are con- 
sidered to be historical has been extended from 1760 to 1800. 
At the same time the practice of giving the general public 
unrestricted access to the records having been found to be 
attended with a certain amount of danger, the Master of the 
Rolls has directed that in future students wishing to consult 
them for literary or historical purposes should be granted 
tickets of admission to the search rooms on giving satisfactory 
evidence of their respectability and good faith. _ Holders of 
such tickets will be permitted to inspect any records in his 
statutory custody of an earlier date than the year 1801 free 
of charge, but from all other persons the payment of a search 
fee will be required. The date down to which the records of 
several departments of the Government deposited in the Public 
Record Office are open to public inspection has also been 
extended. The number of registered applications for the 
production of records, State papers, &c., m 1909, was 78,561. 
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